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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Bv  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Coaferencc.) 

jONCERNING  the  immediate  future,  it  would  seem  that  the  Church  has  entered 
upon  a  period  of  outward  prosperity,  accompanied  by  the  overthrow  of  false 
rehgions,  with  which  the  general  progress  of  civilization  and  the  conquest 
and  colonization  by  Christian  governments  of  large  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  much  to  do,  and  the  mission&ry  efforts  of  the  Churches  still  more  ;  a  period  also  of 
superficial  unity,  growing  out  of  a  comparative  indifference  to  convictions  ;  and  that  in 
this  seeming  prosperity  and  unity  a  decline  of  spiritual  and  moral  power  may  take  place. 

Judging  by  the  past,  material  prosperity  will  continue  until  worldliness,  with  its  at- 
tendant vices  and  resulting  heresies,  shall  so  cut  the  branch  from  the  true  vine  as  to 
diminish  its  fruit-bearing  power  ;  alarming  the  remnant  until  they  shall  offer  the  prayer 
of  Hnbakkuk  with  an  earnestness  not  now  felt :  "  O  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst 
of  the  years;  in  the  midst  of  the  years  make  known  ;  in  wrath  remember  mercy." 

Should  this  be  a  correct  forecast,  the  rise  of  new  denominations,  seeking  after  spiritual 
piety,  may  be  expected.  As  formerly,  some  of  these  will  wander  into  excess  of  distortion, 
and  others  consolidate  into  permanent  and  powerful  religious  organizations. 

In  all  the  Protestant  Churches  which  have  not  rejected  the  supreme  deity  of  Christ 
and  the  need  of  supernatural  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  is  the  potency  of 
renewal,  and  tidal-waves  of  divine  power  may  restore  them  by  the  spirit  of  burning  or 
melting,  as  the  infinite  mind  may  deem  necessary.  Reaction  from  prevalent  tendencies 
which  are  in  excess  are  sure  to  follow  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  as  the  ages  come 
and  go  the  violence  must  cease,  the  oscillation  will  cover  less  distance,  until  the  varia- 
tion from  the  mean  of  truth  will  be  only  that  which  the  mind  at  its  best  will  always 
require. 

No  union  of  Protestantism  and  Romanism  is  possible.  Their  fundamental  principles 
are  absolutely  irreconcilable,  those  of  Protestantism  being  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  word, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  its  interpretation  ;  while  Romanism  demands  abso- 
lute subjection  of  the  individual  mind  to  the  visible  fabric  of  which  the  pope  is  the 
head.  • 

Turning  from  the  immediate  to  the  ultimate  future  of  the  Church,  we  may  at  once 
dismiss  all  fear ;  for  is  it  not  written  of  Jesus,  "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  be  satisfied  ? "  And  does  not  St.  Peter,  speaking  of  the  time  of  his  second  coming, 
expressly  declare:  "The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count 
slackness ;  but  is  long-suffering  to  usward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  come  to  r':'pentance  ?"  This  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  genuine  Christian 
optimist.  Whether  the  coming  of  Christ  be  delayed  or  hastened,  the  motive  on  the  part 
of  Him  who  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
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through  him  inight  be  saved,  is  to  increase  the  number  of  the  saved ;  and  the  same 
words  declare  that  it  is  through  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  that  this  is  to  be  done. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  changes  which  may  take  place,  whether  one  denominatioa 
flourish  or  decline,  the  work  of  salvation  must  and  does  go  forward. 

The  ultimate  Church  upon  the  earth  will  fulfill  all  the  prophecies  concerning  it 
Its  standard  of  truth  will  be  God's  word.  It  will  enforce  no  theory  of  inspiration,  but 
all  its  members  will  believe  that  its  fundamental  principles  came  by  inspiration  of  God  ; 
and  that  miraculous  displays  of  his  infinite  attributes  attended  the  revelation.  The 
Church  will  then  have  a  simple  yet  comprehensive  creed.  Christian  views  of  creation, 
sin,  spiritual  renewal,  of  Christ,  of  human  responsibility,  duty,  privilege,  destiny,  will  be 
so  stated  as  to  reveal  the  essentials  of  salvation.  Metaphysical  distinctions  will  be  left 
to  those  who  love  them  and  can  trace  them. 

The  rules  of  the  ultimate  Church  will  be  few.  The  mania  for  making  new  laws  for 
God's  people  upon  points  upon  which  inspiration  has  not  spoken  will  give  place  to  the 
Christian  liberty  exhibited  by  St.  James,  and  indorsed  and  illustrated  by  Sl  Paul.  In 
it  all  believers  will  b:  equal,  not  intellectually,  commercially,  or  socially,  but  in  privilege 
and  in  spirit ;  caste  and  the  tyranny  of  worldly  aristocracy  will  be  unknown.  Cant  will 
disappear.  Believers  will  be  as  careful  to  use  words  in  their  true  meaning  upon  religion 
as  they  are  in  making  business  contracts.  The  standard  of  living  will  be  midway  be- 
tween asceticism  and  luxury,  and  all  will  joyfully  conform  to  it  The  servants  of  God 
will  give  as  he  hath  prospered  them,  needing  only  instruction  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
serving  him  with  their  substance.  Stratagem  and  appeals  to  carnal  motives  will  no 
longer  be  needed.  Reason  and  enthusiasm  will  modify  each  other,  so  that  knowledge 
will  not  be  found  without  zeal,  or  zeal  that  is  not  according  to  knowledge ;  for  God 
will  have  put  his  laws  into  their  mind,  and  written  them  in  their  hearts.  The  immoral 
will  not  seek  place  in  the  Church.  Discipline  will  be  helpful  to  the  penitent,  but  not 
tolerant  to  the  incorrigible.  Revivals  will  not  be  needed  in  the  Church,  but  will  arise 
from  the  united  efforts  of  true  believers  to  save  sinners.  The  normal  condition  of  the 
ultimate  Church  will  be  that  of  devotion  ;  but  while  sinners  remain  upon  the  earth  it  will, 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  indications  of  God's  providence  and  the  movements 
of  his  Spirit,  gird  itself  to  aggressive  movements. 

Science  and  religion  will  walk  hand  in  hand  ;  tliough  till  the  last  there  may  be 
irreligious  scientists,  and  some  Christians  so  ignorant  or  timid  as  to  fear  that  the  increase 
of  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of  nature  necessarily  implies  the  destruction  of  faith  in  the 
realm  of  religion.  Social  questions  as  such,  which  in  the  interval  must  receive  more 
attention  than  heretofore,  will  then  have  disappeared.  Christians  being  governed  wholly 
by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel ;  the  evils  which  vex  and  oppress  society,  so  far  as  they 
are  the  result  of  unchristian  principle  or  spirit,  will  have  faded  away.  The  area  of  sin 
and  of  selfish  competition  will  have  diminished  until  the  rich  and  the  poor  shall  dwell 
together  in  unity,  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoicing  in  that  he  is  exalted,  and  the 
rich  in  that  he  is  made  low.  In  that  happy  time  all  true  believers  will  be  joined  in 
heart,  gladly  empiiasizing  points  of  agreement,  and  true  to  their  convictions  where  differ- 
ing in  judgment,  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

How  shall  this  glorious  result  be  achieved  ?  The  Church  of  to-morrow  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  our  living  to-day;  and  all  our  powers  should  be  applied  to  dis- 
cover the  mind  of  God.  The  ideal  of  abstract  purity,  reverence,  zeal,  co-operation, 
catholicity,  supremacy,  universality,  and  spirituality  which  we  find  in  the  word  should 
always  be  held  before  us  as  our  model,  and  displayed  by  us  for  the  guidance  of  others. 
Whatever  we  see  in  the  Church  of  to-day  distorted  we  should  endeavor  to  mold  into 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or  eliminate;  and  correct  that  which  is  defective. 
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Ever  should  we  be  comparing  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  with  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  Especially  does  it  devolve  upon  us  to  beware  of  the  delusive  theory  that  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  the  creature  or  servant  of  the  age.  Alliance  with  the 
world  has  ever  been  the  precursor  of  wickedness.  Wc  are  to  sow  in  the  hearts  of  this 
generation  undoubting  faith  in  God's  word,  unselfish  devotion  to  his  law.  According 
l6  our  teaching  cind  living  will  future  standard-bearers  be  strong  towers  or  reeds  shaken 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  seekers  after  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  ambitious 
only  to  hear  his  voice  saying,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord;  "  or  covetous  only  of  the  dross  which  perisheth,  and  thirsting  for 
the  applause  of  men. 

Neither  mournfully  recalling  the  past,  nor  gazing  feebly  upon  a  conflicting  present, 
nor  paralyzed  by  an  unworthy  fear  of  the  future,  we  should  concentrate  every  energy  of 
heart  and  mind  upon  the  perfecting  of  our  individual  characters  and  the  perfecting  and 
strengthening  of  the  Church  of  the  present.  Thus  human  providence  will  labor  together 
with  God's  providence  to  make  the  Church  of  the  future  a  glorious  Church,  "  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  tiling,  holy  .^nd  without  bteniisli." 

"How  wrought  I  yesterday?  "    Small  moment,  now. 

To  question  with  vain  tears,  or  bitter  mo.nn. 
Since  ever)'  word  you  wroie  upon  the  sands 

Of  yesterday  hath  hardened  into  stone. 

"  How  work  to-morrow?  "    'Tis  a  cl.iy  unborn, 

To  scan  whose  formless  features  is  not  granted  ; 
Ere  the  new  morning  dawns,  soul,  ihou  mayest  wing 

Thy  flight  beyond  to-morrow,  disenchanted. 

"  How  shall  I  work  to-day  ?  "    O,  soul  of  tnine  I 

To-day  stands  on  her  threshold,  girt  to  li-:id 
Thy  feet  to  life  immortal ;  strive  with  fear ; 

Deep  pitfalls  strew  ilic  w.iy:  lake  heed— take  heed!" 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  PAGAN  WORLD. 

Bv  Rev.  Judsok  Smith,  D.U. 

(A  part  of  II  paper  read  at  ihc  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Board  at  Pittftfieid,  Oct(il>cr  i^,  tfi^i.) 

[AGANISM  is  the  same  dark  and  appalling  fact  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  roused 
Paul  to  his  prodigious  and  incessant  toil,  and  kindled  Carey's  missionary  pur- 
luse,  and  called  out  the  energies  of  the  modern  Christian  world. 

I.  It  still  overspreads  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  occupies 
the  larger  part  of  Australia  and  South  America, and  fills  great  spaces  in  North  America. 
Id  all  these  regions  particular  districts  are  touched  with  Christian  light ;  evangelical 
churches  and  schools  and  the  enlightened  communities  immediately  around  them  attest 
ihe  progress  and  power  of  missionary  work  and  awaken  the  brightest  hopes  for  the 
future;  but  the  area  of  paganism  is  substantially  as  great  as  in  Carey's  day.  The 
number  involved  in  heathenism  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  at  the  close  of  the  last  cent- 
ury, as  the  total  population  of  the  globe  has  also  increased  during  the  same  period. 
C4rey,  rudely  approximating  the  facts  he  could  not  exactly  ascertain,  reckoned  the 
total  number  of  the  world's  inhabitants  as  731,000,000,  420,000,000  of  whom  were  in 
pagan  darkness.  To-day  the  world's  population  is  reckoned  as  1,450,000,000,  of  whom 
850,000,000  are  properly  counted  as  pagans,  not  including  Moslems.     Carey's  figures 
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were  unquestionably  below  the  facts  in  his  age  ;  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  pagan  pop- 
ulation to-day  is  materially  greater  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  While  the  increase 
of  the  nominally  Christian  nations  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  fear  that  Christianity  is  going  backward,  this 
steady  and  tremendous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  still  sit  in  pagan  darkness 
is  a  startling  reminder  of  our  great  Christian  duty  and  its  continued  urgency. 

2.  The  character  and  tendencies  of  paganism  are  all  unchanged  and  unrelieved. 
If  we  would  exchange  illusions  for  facts,  theories  and  hasty  generalizations  for  careful 
study  and  accurate  definition,  and  would  take  time  and  pains  enough  fairly  to  measure 
the  dimensions  and  to  realize  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  paganism  of  our  own  day, 
nothing  mi)re  would  be  needed  to  show  that  it  is  the  one  supreme,  spiritual  desolation  of 
our  times,  enough  to  call  out  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  enough  to  move  all  Christian 
souls  to  tireless  labors  to  Relieve  its  dread  and  boundless  gloom. 

Paganism  filled  the  earth  when  our  Saviour  came ;  its  sway  even  then  was  world- 
wide and  hoary  with  years.  It  has  always  ruled  the  majority  of  the  human  race.  We 
may  find  inspired  descriptions  of  its  character  and  deeds  in  the  history  and  prophecy  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  its  nature  and  lineage  are  sketched  again  and  again  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  as  well  as  a  Jew,  and  he 
both  knew  and  valued  the  culture  of  the  Roman  world.  He,  if  any  man,  could  speak 
the  truth  regarding  the  pagan  world  of  his  day.  And  what  a  view  does  he  give  of  it 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  Christians  at  Rome !  On  what  precipices  do  we 
stand  as  we  read ;  into  what  abysses  of  depravity  and  guilt  do  we  cast  an  afifrighted 
look ;  what  horror  of  great  darkness  and  unnatural  crimes  arises  and  holds  the  soul  in 
terror  as  the  dread  recital  proceeds !  "  And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which 
are  not  convenient;  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covet- 
ousness,  maliciousness;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity;  whisperers, 
backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  diso- 
bedient to  parents,  without  understanding,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural  affection, 
implacable,  unmerciful :  who,  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that 
do  them,"  What  a  picture  is  this  !  And  it  is  no  cynic  or  misanthrope  that  draws  it; 
it  is  one  whose  supreme  effort  is  to  rescue  men  from  these  awful  chains,  from  this  living 
death,  of  one  who  would  gladly  die  to  save  these  men.  Nay,  it  is  the  sketch  of  one 
whose  pen  is  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  is  restrained  by  infinite  love. 

But  if  Paul's  testimony  is  questioned,  turn  to  the  Latin  authors  of  the  century  to 
which  Paul  belonged  ;  scan  the  pages  of  Juvenal  and  Tacitus,  and  be  convinced.  It  is 
the  same  world  which  Paul  describes  that  we  find  in  them  ;  the  cultured  Roman  world, 
the  heir  of  all  past  ages,  abounding  in  wealth,  in  power,  in  worldly  culture,  but  depraved 
in  taste,  corrupted  in  sentiment,  full  of  moral  loathsomeness  and  cruelty  and  death. 
Friendship  and  love,  faith  and  mutual  devotion,  honor  and  worship,  the  very  bread  by 
which  we  live,  not  only  have  failed,  but  are  laughed  at  in  hideous  mockery.  These 
secular  writers  fill  out  in  horrible  detail  the  revolting  picture  whidi  Paul  with  such 
chaste  and  restrained  hand  draws  in  powerful  outline.  Read  Uhlhorn's  Conflict  of 
Christianity  with  Heathtnism,  turn  the  pages  of  Fisher's  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  and 
find  fresh  confirmation  of  the  most  appalling  facts. 

We  know  in  some  measure  the  spirit  and  deeds  of  the  pagan  hordes  which  came 
down  upon  the  Roman  world  and  dwelt  in  its  stead.  The  annals  of  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundians  and  Lombards,  of  English  and  Saxons  and  Danes,  reveal  tribes  in  the  fullnesj 
of  physical  vigor,  but  without  self-control,  running  riot  on  the  earth,  bloodthirsty,  reck- 
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less,  tamed  and  refined  only  where  the  Gospel  comes  and  displaces  the  coarse  and 
godless  paganism  by  a  living  and  inspiring  faith. 

Consider  what  Carey  and  Judson,  Morrison  and  Moffat  and  Williams,  the  missionary 
pioneers  in  India  and  Burma,  in  China  and  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  found  and 
reported  among  the  peoples  to  whom  they  were  sent.  What  superstitions,  what  dark- 
ness, what  oorruptions,  what  cruelties,  what  falsehoods,  what  vileness  of  speech  and 
thought,  what  nameless  abominations  meet  their  eye,  arrest  their  thought,  force  them- 
selves upon  their  attention,  resist  their  advances,  oppose  their  labors,  and  disappoint 
their  hopes!  What  unutterable  sadness  and  despair  appeal  to  their  sympathies  and 
arouse  their  zeal !  Missionary  letters  in  countless  form,  from  every  pagan  land  beneath 
the  sun,  for  a  hundred  years  have  told  the  self-same  story — the  degradation,  the  spiritual 
bondage,  the  moral  ruin,  the  wretchedness  and  dark  despair  of  the  nations  and  peoples 
that  know  not  God.  And  it  is  the  facts  that  compel  the  tale.  Nothing  is  set  down  in 
malice,  nothing  is  distorted  or  magnified  by  prejudice,  or  to  serve  some  partisan  end. 
The  witnesses  all  agree,  and  those  whose  experience  and  observation  are  widest  and 
whose  judgment  is  most  unbiased  are  precisely  those  whose  testimony  is  most  clear  to  the 
'  moral  chaos  and  hopeless  sorrow  of  paganism.  Again  and  again  do  they  dwell  upon 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  pagan  lands,  the  benumbing  influence  of  paganism,  which 
almost  overpowers  their  faith  and  quenches  their  spiritual  life.  Read  Stanley's  Darkest 
Africa,  and  follow  him  and  his  thinning  column  day  by  day  through  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  amid  the  swarming  tribes  that  thronged  his  path ;  and  imagine  the  life  of  those 
people ;  and  count  them  by  the  million  ;  and  think  what  paganism  is  in  Central  Africa. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  God  has  well-nigh  vanished  ;  his  love  and  worship  are  all 
unknown.  The  inspiration  and  power  of  the  thought  and  worship  of  God,  to  enlarge, 
the  mind,  to  raise  the  ideal's  of  life  and  manhood,  to  develop  in  the  soul  that  image 
of  God  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  man,  are  either  wholly  wanting  or  work  with 
but  feeble  and  obstructed  force.  Passion  usurps  the  throne  which  conscience  was  meant 
to  hold ;  duty  fails  to  sway  the  soul  or  shape  the  life  ;  the  natural  hunger  of  the  soul  for 
God  and  his  love  and  grace  is  unappeased.  The  coarser  sentiments  rise  to  supremacy ; 
cruelty  and  selfishness  and  passion  work  havoc  in  society  ;  woman  loses  her  divinely 
appointed  place  and  sinks  into  a  degraded,  helpless  life,  full  of  sorrow  and  dark  despair ; 
childhood  is  blighted,  and  its  fair  young  hopes  are  quenched  before  they  raise  their 
head  or  gain  a  hold. 

4.  Take  from  us  in  Christian  lands  all  that  the  Gospel  is  and  has  wrought  in  the 
world  to  which  we  belong,  and  all  that  we  inherit  from  the  past  Christian  generations, 
and  leave  us  thus  benighted  and  fettered  from  birth  through  life's  full  round  to  death, 
in  the  midst  of  millions  as  weak  and  lielpless  as  we  ;  take  away  the  Bible  and  all  its 
glorious  and  comforting  truths,  and  all  the  light  that  centuries  of  use  have  reflected 
thence  upon  the  world;  let  all  Christian  worship  cease,  all  Christian  literature  be  with- 
drawn, all  Christian  sentiments  cease  to  exist,  and  our  life  and  institutions  and  sur- 
roundings draw  their  character  from  a  world  thus  robbed  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
we  can  begin  to  realize  in  some  degree  what  heathenism  is — the  dark  and  blighting  curse 
that  rests  to-day  on  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow-creatures.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch, 
but  a  terrible  reality,  the  half  of  whose  meaning  no  words  can  express,  no  thoughts 
conceive.  They  of  whom  we  speak  are  found  in  China,  in  Japan,  in  Africa,  in  these 
bright  days  of  learning  and  liberty  and  civilization  which  fill  our  hearts  with  such  hopes, 
breathing  the  same  air,  looking  up  to  the  same  skies,  full  of  the  same  longings  and 
hopes  and  aspirations,  created  in  the  same  divine  image,  and  moving  on  to  the  same 
great  eternity  which  awaits  us  all ;  these  millions  upon  millions,  more  in  number  than 
would  fill  the  mighty  census  of  this  land  a  dozen  times  in  succession,  and  all  "  having 
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no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world."  The  Christian  world  has  lately  heard  and 
been  startled  by  "the  bitter  cry  of  London,"  and  the  same  pitiful  cry  of  wretchedness 
and  wrong  and  poverty,  of  sin  and  despair,  which  rises  from  every  great  city  in  all  Chris- 
tian lands.  And  it  is  well.  The  sentiment  of  pity,  the  impulse  to  give  relief,  has  not 
been  one  whit  too  quick  or  strong.  But  when  the  utmost  has  been  said  there  remains 
one  story  whose  sadness  far  out-measures  this;  there  is  a  darkness  in  the  great  cities  of 
India  and  China  to  which  darkest  London  is  as  the  light  of  day.  In  London  thousand* 
of  pulpits  constantly  proclaim  the  truth  and  grace  of  God;  hundreds  of  thousands  o< 
Christian  men  and  women  daily  labor  and  pray  that  the  gloom  may  be  smitten  with  the 
light  of  heaven;  a  great  Christian  nation  encompasses  the  darkness,  and  makes  its  air 
vibrant  with  words  of  cheer  and  sends  beneath  its  depths  the  pulsations  of  Christian  life. 
In  Peking  and  Calcutta  every  downward  tendency  is  as  active  as  in  London,  and  works 
on  unrestrained  by  any  appreciable  Christian  influence,  unrelieved  by  the  swelling  tide 
of  Christian  life  that  sets  in  from  every  side  and  with  rising  power  upon  London's  woes. 

5.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  our  day  to  overlook  the  darker  phase  of  heathen- 
ism, and  to  dwell  principally  upon  secondary  and  more  transient  features.  We  know  the 
nations  of  the  earth  better  tiian  our  fathers  did  ;  commerce,  frequent  intercourse,  |)olit- 
ical  relations,  the  study  of  language,  art,  customs,  institutions,  and  religions  have  made 
us  familiar  with  them  in  many  aspects,  and  insensibly  have  hidden  their  moral  ruir» 
from  our  view,  or  at  least  have  softened  our  sense  of  it.  In  thinking  of  the  more  civil- 
ized pagan  peoples — the  Hindus,  Chinese,  and  Japanese — we  are  inclined  to  forget  their 
paganism  and  spiritual  ruin,  and  to  deem  them  interesting  objects  of  study  rather  than 
lost  souls,  striking  and  picturesque  specimens  of  a  life  widely  contrasted  with  our  own 
rather  than  the  victims  of  despair,  in  bondage  to  sense  and  to  sin.  It  seems  an  affront 
to  speak  of  them  as  heathen;  their  acumen,  their  superfl<-i;il  politeness  and  courtesy 
are  so  much  praised  that  the  impression  is  sometimes  left  that  we  have  really  more  tc> 
learn  from  them  than  they  from  us.  And  this  view  fortifies  itself  by  claiming  to  be 
broader  and  more  liberal  than  that  which  keeps  the  eye  primarily  on  the  moral  darkness 
and  spiritual  death  in  which  these  nations  are  involved.  And  the  age  is  too  easily 
impressed  with  this  opinion,  and  too  readily  forgets  that,  however  many  facts  of  interest 
may  be  found  among  these  people,  to  the  eye  of  heaven  they  are  full  of  the  weakness  and 
blindness,  the  folly  and  death  of  sin,  and  that  the  divine  Lord  we  preach  is  the  only 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  they  can  be  saved. 

But  the  real  facts  are  not  changed.  The  Christians  of  the  first  centuries  were  often 
inferior  to  the  Romans  among  whom  they  dwelt  in  point  of  culture  and  learning  and 
refinement;  but  they  had  a  treasure  which  to  the  proud  Roman  was  all  unknown,  and 
they  boldly  spake  their  message,  and  their  words  prevailed.  These  very  people  whose 
politeness  is  so  much  admired,  whose  taste  is  praised,  whose  political  development  is  so 
eagerly  observed — the  speculative  Hindu,  the  astute  Chinese,  the  versatile  Japanese — 
these  are  all  involved  in  the  darkness  and  despair  of  the  pagan  world  ;  they  are  as 
remote  from  Christ, and  his  kingdom  as  were  our  forefathers  in  England,  or  as  the  tribes 
whom  Stanley  brought  to  light  for  a  moment  in  Central  Africa.  There  is  not  one  ray 
of  hope  for  them  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  unless  they  are  born  again  and  re-created 
in  the  image  of  Christ  Jesus.  They  are  the  victims  of  false  religions,  of  corrupt  morals, 
and  often  of  gross  personal  vices.  This  is  not  the  view  of  a  narrow  mind  or  an  illib- 
eral spirit,  of  those  who  fail  in  love  for  these  peoples  and  are  out  of  sympathy  with  tlie 
great  forces  of  the  age;  it  is  the  view  which  the  living  and  gracious  God  of  all  flesh 
has  taught  us  in  his  holy  word  ;  it  is  the  only  view  which  they  can  take  who  stand  by 
the  cross  of  Calvary,  or  who  take  in  all  the  momentous  facts  which  bear  on  human  life 
and  destiny.     The  main  facts  that  aroused  Carey,  and  by  which   he  and   his  age  were 
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set  on  (ire,  stand  before  our  eyes  to-day.  These  people  as  a  whole  are  sinners,  in  bond- 
age to  evil,  corrupt  m  heart  and  life  and  thought,  incapable  of  delivering  themselves, 
and  soon  to  pass  beyond  all  human  help  if  the  Gospel  be  not  preached  to  them,  anil 
preached  at  once. 

The  vision  at  Troas  reveals  the  sad  and  burdened  lieart  of  humanity  in  every  land, 
in  every  age.  Its  cry  goes  up  from  all  the  earth — an  exceeding  bitter  cry:  "Who  will 
deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death.''"  The  power  and  curse  of  sin  are  on  the 
nations ;  the  civili2ed  feel  their  weight  as  truly  as  the  darkest  and  most  degraded. 
From  Africa's  teeming  tribes,  from  India's  perishing  multitudes,  from  China's  mighty 
millions,  from  Japan's  throbbing  life,  from  every  soul  among  the  thousand  million  that 
know  not  God,  the  cry  of  despair,  the  inarticulate  call  for  help,  goes  up.  To  the  start- 
led car  of  the  Christian  world,  in  earth's  thousand  tongues,  the  pagan  world  cries  out: 
•'  Come  over  and  help  us  !  " 

II.  There  is  but  one  sufficient  answer  to  that  cry.  The  Gospel  is  the  only  cure  for 
paganism  and  all  its  ills. 

1.  It  is  a  plain  and  unquestionable  fact  of  history  that  paganism  has  never,  in  any 
land  or  in  any  age,  retired  before  any  other  force  than  that  of  the  Gospel  of  God. 
Commerce,  the  arts,  education,  machinery,  legislation — to  these  and  kindred  forces  it  is 
given  to  work  great  and  striking  results  j  in  many  ways  they  conspire  to  aid  and  to  hasten 
the  development  of  men  and  nations.  But  no  onfi  of  them  alone,  nor  all  of  them  com- 
bined, has  ever  been  able  to  break  the  power  of  sin  in  the  human  heart  or  to  set  a 
nation,  or  a  single  soul,  in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Civilization  arose  and 
flourished  in  ancient  days  in  Egypt,  and  passed  to  Greece  and  became  the  inheritance 
of  Rome  ;  and  in  all  these  nations  it  yielded  results  which  are  the  model  and  despair  of 
all  coming  time.  But  through  all  those  splendid  days  paganism  remained  untouched 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  around  the  shores  of  the  ./Ege.nn,  through  all  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Roman  world. 

2.  The  power  of  these  human  forces  is  no  greater  to-day.  The  great  peoples  of 
the  Orient  have  their  civilization,  their  art,  their  literature,  their  political  systems;  but 
they  are  pagans,  still  in  spiritual  darkness  and  in  desperate  need.  The  nations  of  the 
West  have  different  customs,  a  new  type  of  civilization,  better  and  richer  as  we  fully 
believe.  But  if  that  were  all  we  had  to  bring  to  the  pagan  nations  our  mission  would 
be  fruitless  and  our  efforts  vain.  Happily  we  wield  stiU  the  power  which  the  apostles 
and  martyrs  and  saints  employed  amid  the  cultured  and  scornful  heathenism  of  the  old 
Roman  world,  and  which,  in  their  hands,  against  tremendous  odds,  in  the  face  of  ridi- 
cule, contempt,  fanatic  violence,  the  wild  beast,  the  sword,  the  stake,  and  the  whole 
force  of  heathenism  wielded  by  imperial  power,  made  its  bloody  path  to  glorious  victory. 
That  power  was  the  Gospel  of  God's  dear  Son,  and  the  faith  and  courage  which  it 
inspires.  In  countless  hearts,  among  rich  and  poor,  in  old  and  young,  in  every  province 
and  city  of  the  empire,  this  divine  grace  took  effect  and  broke  the  fetters  and  banished 
the  guilt  of  sin,  brought  back  the  darkened  soul  to  God,  and  awoke  a  love  and  devotion 
to  the  world's  Redeemer  which  naught  could  destroy,  a  counage  and  patience  that  no 
earthly  power  could  daunt.  It  moved  forth  upon  the  rude,  uncultured  tribes  of  the 
north  that  dispossessed  the  Romans  and  planted  the  States  of  modern  Europe;  it  cast 
down  Woden  and  Thor  and  Freya,  as  before  it  had  put  Jupiter  and  Mars  and  Venus  to 
flight,  and  planted  deep  in  the  hearts  of  these  peoples  the  name  and  fear  and  grace  of 
the  living  God. 

3.  That  power  is  all  unwasted  to-day;  and  it  is  precisely  adapted  to  the  work 
which  we  attempt.  The  Christian  missionary  goes  forth  into  the  midst  of  nations  of 
great   antiquity,  of  elaborate   institutions,  of  abundant  literature,  and  a  wilderness  of 
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false  religions,  like  the  Roman  world  that  surrounded  the  Gospel  at  its  birt'.i.  He  also 
goes  to  the  rude  tribes  of  Africa,  the  simple  peoples  of  the  Southern  Sea,  not  unlike 
the  northern  tribes  that  overwhelmed  the  Roman  world.  And  the  message  he  brings, 
wherever  he  stands,  is  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  that 
stooped  from  heaven  to  cleanse  the  sin  and  chase  the  sorrow,  and  lift  the  burdens  and 
silence  the  bitter  cry  of  the  lost  world.  China  has  no  sorrow  that  his  message  cannot 
cure,  India  has  no  problem  it  cannot  solve,  Japan  no  question  it  cannot  answer,  Africa 
no  darkness  it  cannot  dispel.  He  who  has  given  it,  and  who  is  its  center  and  life, 
stands  amid  the  generatio.is  and  cries,  as  of  old:  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  And  this  is  the  one  supreme  gift  we 
bear  with  us  for  the  cleansing  of  the  world. 

The  cry  of  the  pagan  world  for  help  and  salvation  has  resounded  in  every  gener- 
ation since  history  began,  and  in  every  generation  it  has  voiced  the  supreme  spiritual 
desolation  of  the  age.  A  century  of  Christian  work,  in  answer  to  that  cry,  has  planted 
many  a  center  of  light,  and  has  made  hopeful  inroads  upon  these  regions  of  darkness 
and  death,  and  is  steadily  reaching  out  to  wider  fields  and  larger  results.  And  yet  that 
cry  ascends,  a  pleading,  pathetic  cry,  resistless  in  its  very  helplessness  ;  no  other  earthly 
cry  voices  so  vast,  so  utter,  and  so  urgent  need.  No  Christian  heart  can  refuse  to  hear 
it ;  and  no  Christian  heart  can  hear  it  and  refrain  from  prayer  and  pity  and  earnest  toil. 
This  sad  and  weary  world,  in  all  its  continents,  with  all  its  nations,  with  all  its  mighty 
hopes  and  fears,  is  the  very  world  which  our  divine  Redeemer  came  to  seek  and  save. 
If  we  love  him,  we  share  his  yearning  love  for  this  pagan  world.  If  we  follow  him,  we 
shall  go  in  person,  or  by  our  gifts,  to  every  land  and  city  and  home,  whither  his  gracious 
feet  are  moving,  with  him  to  plead  and  pray  and  win  to  life.  And  when  every  one  whom 
Christ  has  redeemed  hears  that  cry  and  answers  with  all  his  heart,  the  day  of  deliverance 
will  dawn  on  every  continent  and  island,  on  every  nation  and  tribe  of  earth's  sons,  and 
the  long  night  and  sorrow  of  the  ages  at  last  will  flee  away. 


A  DEAD  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  George  S.  Davis,  D.D. 

F  "the  body  without  the. spirit  is  dead,"  then  our  headline,  as  applied  to  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Bulgaria,  is  not  inapplicable.  Not  keeping  "  the  path  of 
life  ""to  the  fountain  of  life,"  it  has  lost  "the  breath  of  life  "and  become 
"alienated  from  the  life  of  God."  The  beacon  lights  that  were  long  ago 
kindled  along  the  Mediterranean's  northern  shore  by  the  Church's  first  missionary  have 
tnoldered  low. 

Although  Cyril  and  Methodius  have  been  canonized  for  translating  the  Bible  and 
liturgy  into  the  Slavic,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  an  ecclesiastical  literature  in  the 
Bulgarian  tongue,  the  learning  and  brilliancy  that  followed  have  long  since  been 
quenched  by  Turkish  barbarism.  The  Greek  priests,  thrust  upon  this  people  in  1776, 
burnt  all  the  Slavic  books  and  manuscripts  upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
Since  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  the  revival  in  intellectual  pursuits  seems  not  yet  to 
have  seriously  claimed  the  attention  of  the  priesthood.  In  the  presence  of  educated 
Protestant  ministers,  Bulgarian  priests,  and  even  bishops,  acknowledge  the  prevailing 
illiteracy  of  their  order,  but  do  not  improve.  Spasmodic  but  ineffectual  attempts  have 
been  made  in  certain  localities  to  elevate  the  priesthood.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  is 
that  of  the  priests  of  Sistov,  our  central  station.  The  following  deliverance  has  just 
been  published  by  them  : 
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"  We  do  hereby  inform  all  other  brother-priests  in  other  cities  that  we  have  opened 
a  society  in  Sistov  by  the  name  of  Bratstvo  "  (which  being  interpreted  means  "  brother- 
liness"),  "for  advancing  the  education  of  the  priests.  For  this  purpose  we  have  opened 
a  library  trontaining  a  goodly  number  of  Bulgarian  and  Russian  books.  All  books  pre- 
sented to  our  library  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged.  Deeply  realizing 
the  need  of  similar  societies  in  other  towns,  we  would  recommend  that  our  brethren 
organize  such  societies,  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  town,  for  we  believe  the  best  way 
to  counteract  the  Protestant  propaganda  is  to  have  educated  priests." 

Knowing  that  ignorance  is  the  most  powerful  foe  we  have  to  contend  with,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  dispel  it  We  shall  take  early  occasion  to 
present  to  Pope  Milan  (the  only  priest  we  happen  to  know  personally)  the  Methodist 
Discipline,  Life  of  John  Wesley,  Stalker's  Life  of  Christ,  Drummond's  Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World,  and  perhaps  other  books. 

Within  the  territory  of  the  Bulgarian  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
there  are  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  priests  of  the  Greek  Church.  These  are 
all  inveterate  tobacco-users,  nearly  all  wine-bibbers,  and  many  grossly  immoral.  The 
widower  not  being  permitted  to  marry,  he  quite  generally  secures  some  one  who  plays 
tli€  double  role  of  housekeeper  and  mistress.  These  men  do  not  attempt  to  preach,  and 
could  not  if  they  did.  The  sum  of  the  service  they  render  is  in  repeating  the  liturgy 
and  chanting  the  vespers.  In  the  chief  city  schools  they  have  one  teacher  of  "the  law 
f)f  God."  He  sometimes  offers  to  deliver  a  short  lecture,  but  this  is  only  tolerated  by 
the  priest,  and  frequently  after  a  few  minutes'  speaking  the  vail  of  the  altar  is  drawn,  in- 
dicating that  enough  is  sufficient.  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  report  of  my  wife,  who  with 
a  friend  visited  one  of  the  larger  churches  on  the  occasion  of  a  week-day  service.  The 
only  worshipers  present  besides  the  priests  were  an  old  blind  woman,  who  is  always  present 
and  one  of  the  nuns.    Few  people  comparatively  attend  at  any  time.    Why  should  they? 

A  candidate  for  the  priesthood  is  recommended  to  the  bishop  for  ordination.  He 
is  commonly  one  who  twice  or  thrice  has  failed  in  some  secular  pursuit.  The  bishop 
is  supposed  to  examine  him  as  to  morals  and  educational  qualifications.  But  here  a 
little  gold  with  the  advisers  of  the  bishop  is  certain  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  and  a 
vast  anirunt  of  ignorance.  For  the  basest  crime  the  bishop  may  deprive  the  guilty 
priest  of  his  orders,  but  usually  banishment  to  a  neighboring  monastery  for  a  month  or 
two  pays  the  penalty.  "What  is  the  use,"  said  a  Sistov  priest  to  one  of  our  professors. 
"They  will  listen  to  you,  but  not  to  me."  No  wonder;  for  the  fellow  was  of  so  notori- 
ous a  character  that  in  one  of  his  bacchanalian  revels  he  destroyed  every  window  in 
the  public-house  where  he  was. 

Priests  can  never  be  any  tiling  more  than  such.  The  bishops  are  elected  from  the 
monks.  This  is  the  reward  of  their  celibacy,  not  their  chastity.  Probably  the  meager 
education  of  the  village  priest  is  above  that  of  the  villager,  but  while  the  city  priest 
may  be  a  little  in  advance  of  him,  he  in  turn  is  far  out-ranked  in  intelligence  and  gen- 
eral information  by  officials,  merchants,  and  professional  men.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
that  a  great  change  is  slowly  but  surely  coming  over  the  Bulgarian  mind.  While  the 
national  Church  is  dead  they  may  hesitate  long  to  inter  it,  but  a  people  so  thoroughly 
•nlive  and  ambitious,  and  withal  so  honorable,  will  at  no  distant  day  welcome  a  Church 
whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  whose  highest  joy  is  the  salvation  of  men. 

Sistov,  Bulgaria.  

"  The  Bulgarians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Slavs  who  inhabited  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  ninth  century  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Bul- 
};aria,  and  the  Scriptures  translated,     Bulgaria  became  tributary  to  Turkey  in  1398." 


"VICE  VERSA"  IN  MISSIONS. 

Bv  Rev.  Frank    \V.  Warne,  B.D.,  Calcutta. 

HAVE  just  finished  reading  a  book  called  l^ue  Versa;  or,  A  Lesson  to  Fathers^ 
by  T.  Anstey.  Many  of  your  readers  will  remember  the  scene  of  Mr.  Bulti- 
(ude  sending  hi:j  boy  Dick  to  school,  and  the  boy  objecting,  and  the  father 
getting  from  liim  the  "  Gar\veb.i  stone,"  "a  real  talisman,"  which  the  father 
held  in  his  hand  as  he  said  :  "  I  only  wish  at  this  moment  that  I  could  be  a  boy  like  you. 
Going  back  to  school  again  wouldn't  make  me  unhappy,  I  can  tell  you."  But  to  his  in- 
tense surprise  and  disgust  as  he  spoke  he  shrunk,  until  his  boy  Dick  laughed  and  said, 
"We're — he-he — as  like  as  two  peas!"  and  then  Dick  got  the  stone  and  wished,  "I  wish 
I  was  a  man  like  you  were  just  now."  And  as  he  spoke  Mr.  Bultitude  had  the  bitterness 
of  seeing  his  unscrupulous  son  swell  out  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  till  he  stood  there 
before  him  the  exact  duplicate  of  what  his  father  had  been  a  few  minutes  before. 

You  remember  the  sequel — Dick  sent  his  father  to  school,  and  he  remained  at  home 
and  managed  the  business.  You  will  remember  that  the  father  in  school,  on  slim  fare, 
whipped  by  "  Dr.  Grimstone,"  pounded,  teased,  and  tortured  in  a  thousand  ways,  learned 
many  lessons,  and  saw  his  boy's  life  very  differently  before  the  term  was  out. 

I  thought,  as  I  read,  if  the  great  home  Church  could  by  some  means  be  shrunk  into 
the  few  missionaries,  and  sent  to  school  in  the  mis  ion  fields,  and  live  in  the  midst  of 
the  heathen  world,  they  would  learn  as  many,  yea,  many  more  lessons  than  did  Mr.  Bul- 
titude  in  Dick's  school.  And  if  the  few  missionaries  could  manage  the  wealth  at  home 
they  might  teach  the  home  Church  many  lessons  in  giving.  I  suppose  some  may  feel 
like  saying,  "Missionaries  should  not  read  such  foolish  books."  Perhaps  that  is  so,  bvit 
I  am  willing  to  be  forgiven,  and  1  enjoyed  the  mental  relaxation.  I  enjoyed  it  more,  as 
I  have  been  three  years  on  the  frontier  in  the  home  mission  work,  and  know  the  West,  ^ 
and  now  see  the  foreign  work  and  have  experienced  in  missionary  matters  the  vice  versit. 

The  importance  of  the  home  missionary  work  cannot  easily  be  overestimated,  and 
never  is  except  when  compared  with  the  foreign,  and  then  only  in  point  of  comparison. 
I  think  missionaries  in  all  the  foreign  work  would  agree  with  me  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. I  was  surprised  a  short  time  since  to  see  in  one  of  our  leading  church  papers  flie 
sentiment  that  soon  the  foreign  work  would  "be  off  our  hands,"  as  American  Methodism 
was  soon  independent  of  the  Church  in  England,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  missionary 
money  would  be  given  to  the  home  work.  I  do  not  think  m.uiy  would  indorse  the  ide.i, 
but  the  fact  that  it  could  appear  in  a  representative  church  organ  points  to  a  surprising 
underestimate  of  the  tremendous  magnitude  of  the  foreign  work. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  65,000,000  souls  ;  and  of  these  there  are,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  New  York  Independent,  including  Catholics,  20,000,000  communicants  ;  whi<  It. 
with  the  children  and  those  directly  influenced,  would  easily  make  another  30,000,000, 
leaving  only  15,000,000;  and  it  is  scarcely  [)robable  that  there  are  so  many  unreached. 

When  one  looks  home  and  reads  the  Methodist  Vcar-Brnk,  and  finds  that  for  p.is- 
toral  support,  church  extension,  freedmen,  Sunday-schools,  Board  of  Education,  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society,  superannuated  preachers,  church  building,  and  local  current 
expenses  there  is  used  $19,678,000,  which  with  the  $460,000  of  the  missionary  money 
used  for  home  missions  makes  a  total  of  $20,138,000,  and  deducts  from  that  the  total 
given  to  foreign  work  of  both  the  parent  and  woman's  societies,  $686,000,  it  leaves  a  ma- 
jority for  the  home  work  of  $19,452,000  to  do  the  Methodist  part  of  the  work  among 
the  65,000,000  in  America  ;  but  in  the  foreign  fields  there  .ire  of  the  heathens  easily 
1,000,000,000  souls  starving  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  Christ  .says,  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat ;  " 
and  for  these  the  missionary  grant,  including  both  societies,  is,  say,  $700,000.     Brethren 
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at  home,  if  you  could  live  a  number  of  years  in  the  foreign  fields  and  be  conscious  of 
being  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  millions  who  know  not  Jesus,  and  then  look  at  the 
Methodist  Church  giving  $20,138,000  for  her  part  of  the  work  among  the  65,000,003  of 
America,  and  $700,000  for  her  part  of  tlie  work  among  1,000,000,000  of  starving  souls, 
[  think  you  would  learn  more  lessons  than  did  Mr.  Buititude  in  Dick's  school. 

In  India  there  are  baptisms  at  about  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month,  for  which  we  are 
grateful:  but  we  must  say,  "What  are  they  among  so  many?"  and  yet  as  they  come  to 
Jesus  and  are  blessed  he  will  use  them  to  feed  the  other  millions.  But  keep  the  stai>d- 
ard  high  at  home — hundreds  of  millions  yet  to  be  reached.  When  one  looks  from  this 
distance  at  America  spending  $500,000,000  on  ostrich  feathers,  $600,000,000  on  tobacco, 
and  $900,000,000  on  strong  drink,  and  1,000,000,000  people  without  any  knowledge  of 
Christ,  one  cannot  help  but  wish  and  pray  that  somehow  the  whole  nation  might  be  inspired 
7i'ith  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  missions.  I  append  what  I  think  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent golden  rule  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  by  every  church  in  the  nation. 

How  can  our  country  be  redeemed  from  the  covetousness  and  the  vulgarity  con- 
nected with  its  gathering  of  great  wealth  if  we  have  not  some  grand  ideal  purpose  where- 
with to  capture  its  money  and  to  impart  some  element  of  spiritual  romance  into  the 
business  of  the  getting  and  of  the  spending  of  wealth?  What  grand  ideal  purpose  is 
there  in  the  future  to  Christian  men  but  that  which  now  comes  urgently  from  the  rainbow- 
circled  throne  in  the  command,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  ?  "  When  this  command  draws  forth  the  chief  enthusiasm  of  our  national 
life,  may  we  not  look  for  a  new  age  of  heroism  ?  and  if  a  new  age  of  heroism,  then 
might  it  not  be  asked,  Are  not  churches  and  Christians  immensely  defective  in  this 
work  through  the  want  of  any  definite  sense  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  it?  We  are 
very  much  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  aimed  at  nothing  in  particular,  and  very 
nearly  hit  it.  In  giving,  for  example,  for  foreign  missions  what  ought  a  man  to  aim  at? 
what  a  church  to  aim  at?  In  all  humility  I  would  suggest  a  golden  rule  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at:  that  every  church  and  niery  man  should  aim  to  give  for  foreign  missions  at  least 
as  muth  as  they  art  noiv  giving  for  church  purposes  at  home.  The  rule  could  not  apply  to 
all  individual's  or  to  all  churches  ;  but  I  believe  that  if  such  an  ideal  was  generally  held 
up  and  insisted  on  as  reasonable,  in  twenty  years'  time  our  foreign  mission  funds  would 
be  increased  fivefold,  and  nobody  feel  the  poorer.  May  it  be  said  of  the  Church  and 
nation,  "She  hath  done  what  she  could  !  " 
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THE  0  SUWA  MATSURI— A  HEATHEN  FESTIVAL. 

Bv  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Johnson,  Nagasaki. 

E  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  of  all   Nagasaki  festivals,  one  which 
annually  attracts  very  great   attention.      The  term  "matsuri,"  from  a  verb 
meaning  to   worship  or  celebrate   religious  services,   signifies   "  a  religious 
festival  or  celebration,  a  fete."     Of  these  there  are  many,  but  none  cele- 
brated here  compare  with  this. 

The  Preparations. 

For  weeks  the  pcojile  of  the  city  have  been  actively  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions. The  residents  of  the  various  streets  or  wards  have  been  vying  with  each  other 
in  making  and  executing  plans;  musicians  and  performers  have  been  in  course  of  train- 
ing ;  and,  not  le.^st,  a  temporary  building  has  been  erected  in  an  important  part  of  the 
city. 

The  streets  have  been  prettily  decorated  in  characteristic  style.     Long  rows  of  bam- 
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boo  trees,  trimmed  almost  to  their  tops,  have  been  placed  in  the  streets,  close  to  the 
houses,  to  which  their  tops  are  fastened.  From  the  roofs  of  the  porches  and  in  front 
of  these  trees  large  curtains,  usually  white  and  containing  the  family  crest  in  bold  relief. 
are  hung.  These,  when  looped  up,  as  they  generally  are,  make  a  pretty  sight,  especially 
as  one  looks  down  a  long  street.  Elegant  paper  lanterns,  uniformly  decorated,  are 
suspended  in  front  of  each  building  from  frames  supporting  Japanese  flags  and  umbrel- 
las. Business  is  suspended,  and  many  of  the  stores  are  converted  into  reception  rooms. 
Symbolical  figures  in  candy  or  rice,  highly  colored,  are  everywhere  to  be  seen ;  and  in 
almost  every  house  trees,  somewhat  resembling  our  Christmas-trees,  beautifully  deco- 
rated, may  also  be  seen. 

The  O  Suwa  Temple, 

located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  near  the  park,  is  the  most  important  Shinto  temple 
in  Nagasaki.  While  most  of  the  temples  are  Buddhist,  few  of  them  possess  much 
interest,  and  none  of  them  compare  with  this  one.  As  in  all  Shinto  temples,  no  idols 
are  to  be  seen.  All  that  is  visible,  besides  the  omnipresent  cash-box,  and  an  occa- 
sional picture,  is  a  tassel  of  white  paper  and  possibly  a  mirror.  Behind  the  grating, 
in  the  rear,  is  the  sacred  place,  reminding  qne  somewhat  of  the  holy  of  holies  in  the 
Jewish  temples,  within  which  is  kept  the  sacred  emblems,  and  into  which  the  high-priest 
alone  enters  only  occasionally.  These  emblems  of  the  gods,  or  rather  jewels  of  the 
ancectors  of  the  imperial  family,  are  the  ball,  the  mirror,  and  the  sword. 

The  Removal  of  the  Gods. 

The  great  event  in  connection  with  the  matsuri  is  the  removal  of  these  symbols  to 
the  temporary  building  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Long  before  the  hour  des- 
ignated by  the  priests  the  streets  were  filled  with  people,  the  crowds  being  kept  in 
line  by  the  police.  First  came  boys,  gayly  dressed,  bearing  bamboo  branches  trimmed 
with  strips  of  white  paper;  then  men  with  similar  branches  to  which  were  hung  mirrors 
or  swords,  and  other  men  with  highly  ornamental  banners;  then  coolies  bearing  the 
cash-boxes  and  other  paraphernalia  from  the  temple,  followed  by  men  with  the  indis- 
pensable drums  ;  and  then  the  priests,  dressed  in  white,  each  wearing  a  peculiarly 
shaped  horse-hair  cap,  and  each  having  some  kind  of  a  wind  instrument.  And  finally 
came  the  shrines,  supposed  to  Contain  the  gods.  These  shrines,  three  in  number,  mag- 
nificently lacquered  and  gilded,  were  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  dressed  in 
costume,  twenty  to  thirty  being  needed  for  each. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  methods  of  procedure  in  Japan,  every  thing  was  done  in  haste. 
Every  body  was  on  the  run.  As  the  men  bearing  the  shrines  came  down  the  hill  near 
the  temporary  temple  the  excitement  became  intense,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the 
account  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  must  have  been 
very  different.  The  people  rushed  before  them  gesticulating  wildly,  shouting  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  and  throwing  their  offerings  of  rice  and  money.  The  gods  were 
settled  in  their  new  quarters  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  and  the  prescribed 
religious  ceremonies  were  at  an  end  until  the  time  for  their  return. 

The  Processions  and  Sports 
which  followed  were  to  many  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  fete.     It  is  these  particu- 
larly to  which  the  people  have  looked  forward  so  long  and  for  which  such  extensive 
preparations  have  been  made.     They  continue  through  three  days,  the  second  being 
the  great  day.     This  year  it  happened  to  fall  on  Sunday,  and  what  a  Sunday  it  was! 

Magnificent  decorations,  emblems  of  prosperity  a-nd  good  fortune,  are  borne  through 
the  streets,  usually  upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  though  of  late  rude  cars  with  wooden 
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wheels  are  used  for  the  purpose.  The  decorations  consist  of  large  round  tables, 
around  which  embroidered  curtains  are  hung  and  the  naythological  straw  rope  twined, 
and  upon  which  representations  of  the  various  trades,  images  of  noted  historic  characters, 
lovely  garden  scenes,  etc.,  are  placed,  the  whole  being  supported  by  a  central  standard  or 
handle.  The  Japanese  certainly  excel  in  this  kind  of  decoration.  No  procession  is 
considered  complete  without  one  of  these  canopies,  and  it  is  particularly  in  the  making 
of  these  that  the  different  sections  vie  with  each  other. 

Accompanying  this  is  a  band  of  performers  or  dancers,  preceded  by  what  might  be 
designated  a  drum-corps,  though  the  comparison  is  not  very  complimentary  to  those 
in  the  home  land  who  render  our  martial  airs.  The  fifes  are  squeaky,  the  drums  rude, 
and  the  gongs — well,  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  compare  them  except  tin  pans. 

Those  who  contribute  freely  toward  the  general  expenses  are  especially  honored 
with  entertainments  furnished  by  the  performers  as  the  processions  halt  in  front  of  their 
homes  or  places  of  business.  These  also  are  wonderful.  Dancing  girls,  dressed  out- 
landishly,  go  through  all  kinds  of  gesticulations  on  temporary  platforms  carried  along 
for  the  purpose,  stamping,  marching,  and  moving  their  heads  and  hands  in  time  with 
the  music  (.')  of  the  players.  This  is  usually  by  professional  women  on  samisens  or 
kotos,  somewhat  resembling  our  banjos  or  guitars. 

In  all  of  these  performances  children  take  an  important  part.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  little  tots  three  or  four  years  of  age,  beautifully  dressed  in  long  flowing  robes, 
carried  from  morning  till  evening  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  How  they  endure  it  is 
something  difficult  to  understand. 

Great  numbers  of  men  and  boys  follow,  bearing  lanterns  attached  to  poles,  which 
look  very  funny  in  the  daytime  but  which  make  a  very  pretty  sight  when  lighted  up  at 
night. 

As  we  behold  these  sights  and  listen  to  these  noises  we  wonder  how  long  it  will 
be  before  these  heathen  practices  will  be  abolished,  and  with  determination  stronger 
than  ever  we  press  into  the  work,  praying  God  to  speed  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of 
his  Son  shall  be  fully  established  in  the  world,  and  his  will  be  done  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

In  another  number  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  Christianity  in  Nagasaki. 


PATAGONIA  AND  ITS  MISSIONS. 

By  Hon.  N.  F.  Graves. 

[ATAGONIA  is  the  southern  part  of  South  America,  and  while  a  part  of  the 
country  is  a  desolation,  it  is  not  all  so.  It  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
1518.  That  great  navigator  represented  the  inhabitants  as  being  giants. 
Several  other  navigators  confirmed  the  story,  but  those  that  have  known 
more  of  the  country  have  contradicted  it.  They  are  a  large  race  of  men,  and,  com- 
pared with  their  neighbors  below  the  straits,  the  Tierra  del  Fuegians,  are  very  large,  for 
the  latter  are  very  small  of  stature  and  a  weak  and  miserable  race  of  men.  Patagonia  is 
a  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

The  largest  town  in  the  country,  excepting  those  on  the  straits,  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  little  village  is  called  Chupat,  and  is  quite 
inviting,  for  the  country  is  not  so  barren  as  has  been  generally  represented.  The 
Andes,  the  grand  old  mountain  range,  lowers  along  the  west  side,  and,  while  the  higher 
grounds  are  desolate   and   forbidding,  the  land  lower  down  has  many  beautiful  valleys 
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that  are  green,  covered  with  rich  vegetation,  with  here  and  there  clear  and  beaiitT 
lakes  and  hundreds  of  dashing  streams  of  water.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro  River 
maize  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetables.  There  are 
naany  other  valleys  that  are  quite  as  productive  and  where  large  crops  are  raised. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  all  the  country  there  are  about  twenty-five  thousand  natives. 
It  is  only  an  estimate,  for  no  census  has  ever  been  taken.  The  natives  are  tall  and 
straight,  are  a  large  race  of  men,  and  are  warlike  in  their  habits  and  practices.  Some 
few  cultivate  land,  but  most  of  them  wander  all  over  the  vast  country,  living  principally 
upon  game  and  fish.  The  natives  love  strong  drink,  and  when  they  can  obtain  it  use  it 
to  great  excess,  while  their  neighbors  over  the  straits,  the  Tierra  del  Fuegians,  do  not 
use  it  at  all.  The  natiyes  wear  deer-skins  for  their  garments.  These  skins  are  some- 
times made  soft,  being  very  nicely  dressed,  but  generally  they  make  shabby  clothes. 
Guanacos,  pumas,  and  foxes  are  abundant ;  a  species  of  the  ostrich  has  been  numerous 
in  past  years,  but  are  now  being  fast  exterminated  by  the  natives.  The  finest  plumes  of 
the  ostrich  are  worth  fifty  dollars  a  pound.  The  pumas  are  fierce  and  bold,  with  great 
strength,  and  the  natives  are  very  cautious  in  hunting  them.  They  take  the  guanacos 
with  a  bolas  and  knife.  The  guanaco  is  very  timid  but  fleet.  As  soon  as  it  sees  the 
hunter  it  runs  with  great  speed,  pursued  by  the  hounds;  and  when  overtaken  the  bolas 
is  thrown  by  a  strong  and  skillful  hand  and  generally  winds  about  the  animal,  and  il 
falls  and  the  hunter  kills  it  with  his  knife. 

This  vast  country  will  some  day  be  developed.  When  railways  are  constructed  along 
tho  great  plains  of  Chupat,  and  along  the  Colorado  and  Rio  Negro  Rivers,  and  these 
fertile  plains  cultivated,  the  country  will  become  desirable,  and  may  yet  produce  equal 
to  the  lands  further  nurth. 

The  South  American  Missionary  Society  has  been  at  work   here  for  many  years, 
and    the    society  has  several   stations.     The    natives  are  a  wandering  people,  and  »• 
where  they  can  find  the  best  supply  of  wild  game ;  but  they  have  learned  to  visit  thesd 
stations  to  receive  medical  treatment,  and  they  do  receive  religious  icm  hing.     Som 
schools  are  opened,  but  with  such  a  roving  people  the  work  is  slow  and  difficult :  but 
beginning  has  been  made  and  some  interest  awakened.     There  is  an  increasing  numbei 
of  the  natives  who  desire  to  be  educated.     After  a  short  elementary  course,  those  who 
promise  well  are  taken  by  the  society  to  the  industrial  school  at  Keppel,  on  one  of  the 
Falkland  Isl.inds,     There  the  society  has  a  large  farm   where  all  the  students  labor 
well    as  study.     They  are  also  trained  in  mechanical  pursuits.     This  industrial  schoi 
is  nearly  self-sustaining.     These  Falkland  Islands  are  surrounded  by  vast  seas,  far  awtf 
from  the  main-land. 

The  climate  is  cold,  and  some  of  the  islands  are  covered  with  rocks  and  arc  desolate 
and  not  inhabited,  but  some  of  them  are  fertile.  The  principal  island  is  one  hundred 
miles  long  and  half  as  broad;  another  is  fifty  miles  long.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
smaller  islands.  Most  of  these  islands  are  well  watered.  On  the  main  island  there  is' 
a  river  thirty  miles  long,  and  many  small  lakes  and  winding  streams  and  springs  of  wat€r. 
The  cliief  town  on  the  large  island  is  called  Stanley.  It  is  a  sea-port  with  a  safe  and 
capacious  harbor,  and  has  a  population  of  two  thousand  people,  with  macadam  streets, 
large  warehouses,  with  a  large  gray-stone  mansion  for  the  English  governor  and  some 
other  respectable  houses  for  officials,  and  a  great  number  of  wooden  houses  of  one  and 
two  stories,  This  island  is  a  great  sheep-raising  country,  and  many  have  made  large 
fortunes  in  the  business.  The  cheviot  breed  of  sheep  are  raised,  and  the  finest  often 
yield  a  fleece  of  twelve  pounds.  There  are  no  wild  animals  that  destroy  sheep  on  these 
islands,  making  it  a  safe  place  for  sheep-raising.     It  has  become  a  large  business. 

The  Keppel  farm  and  school  are  near  and  under  the  protection  of  the  English  col' 
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ony.  The  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  a  great  number  are  being  educated 
and  trained  for  Christian  work  in  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  Patagonia 
Indians  have  been  treated  very  harshly  by  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
makes  them  more  difficult  of  access. 

The  good  work  of  the  missionaries  has  been  begun  in  many  places  in  Patagonia. 
A  goodly  number  are  being  educated  at  the  Keppel  school,  and  others  are  being  sent 
there  every  year.  A  few  of  those  educated  there  have  begun  to  return  to  work  as 
teachers  at  home,  and  more  medical  missionaries  are  expected.  It  is  believed  that  a 
better  day  will  soon  dawn  upon  these  ignorant  and  benighted  people. 


THE   SITUATION  IN   CHINA. 
By  Rev.  Edward  S.  Little. 


jHINA  has  figured  lately  very  prominently  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and 
has  taken  an  unenviable  position.  The  civilized  and  Christian  world  has 
long  had  a  wrong  idea  of  China  and  her  condition,  brought  about  largely  by 
the  glowing  and  often  false  reports  of  those  interested  in  her  welfare.  China 
is  neither  Christianized  nor  civilized,  and  she  is  distinctly  unfriendly  to  foreigners  of  all 
nationalities  and  to  the  Christian  religion.  Her  government  is  rotten  and  corrupt 
above  every  government  on  earth  ;  the  officials  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  control 
their  people  in  case  of  anti-foreign  demonstrations.  Various  reasons  have  been  found 
for  the  recent  riotous  disturbances  that  have  taken  place ;  the  bottom  cause  of  the  whole 
is  and  has  been  Hunan.  The  Kolao  hui  and  the  anti-Christian,  especially  anti-Catholic, 
furor  has  been  but  fuel  to  the  flame. 

For  more  than  a  month  China  has  been  free  from  any  more  open  outbreaks,  but 
through  all  this  time  there  have  been  mutterings  of  a  coming  storm.  Strangers — almost 
plways  Hunan  men — have  traveled  over  all  Central  China  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
rebellion  and  subversion  of  the  present  dynasty.  These  men  have  given  no  names  or 
addresses,  but,  prophet-like,  have  uttered  their  denunciations  and  disappeared.  All 
these  things  have  had  the  desired  effect  of  stirring  up  the  people's  minds  and  creating 
a  feeling  of  disquiet  and  unrest. 

But  these  missionaries  of  evil  from  Hunan  have  not  been  content  with  these  wan- 
derings. For  two  or  three  years  or  more  floods  of  the  most  impure  and  blasphemous 
literature  have  poured  from  Hunan  over  all  these  central  provinces.  These  pamphlets 
and  tracts  have  been  of  the  same  general  character  and  always  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Christian  religion.  The  vilest  cartoons  have  been  circulated.  A  hog  nailed  to  a 
cross  with  foreign  men  and  native  women  prostrate  before  it  worshiping  is  to  represent 
the  worship  of  Christ.  This  has  appeared  in  varying  forms,  most  always  blasphemous 
and  obscene  to  the  last  degree.  Christ  is  represented  as  the  god  of  lust,  and 
foreigners  are  accused  of  the  vilest  crimes — crimes  which  are  said  to  exist  no- 
where but  in  China.  Much  of  this  has  been  put  into  verse,  which  the  children  sing 
along  the  streets.  China  is  represented  as  forcignized,  and  all  kinds  of  calamities 
predicted. 

These  terrible  words  have  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious people  and  are  fully  believed.  These  productions  have  come  from  wealthy  and 
retired  officials  in  Hunan  ;  and  although  the  viceroy's  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
matter  he  has  taken  no  steps  to  stop  it,  thus  conniving  at  the  crime. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  officials  thoroughly  sympathize  with  all  these 
things  and  would  like  to  ge  trid  of  the  hated  foreigner.     The  secret  society  men  see 
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here  a  mighty  help  to  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  and  rowdies  and  worthless  char- 
acters have  had  an  eye  to  immediate  plunder  and  spoil. 

Recently  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  viceroy  at  Wuchang,  trained  in  Europe,  wrote  a 
long,  bitter,  and  abominable  charge  against  missionary  work,  which  was  in  all  probability 
inspired  by  the  viceroy.  This  has  brought  out  a  perfect  storm  of  replies  from  missionaries 
and  others,  in  which  the  cause  has  been  more  than  vindicated.  The  article  from  the 
viceroy's  yamen  is  really  so  full  of  barefaced  lies  and  willful  perversions  of  the  truth,  and 
written  with  such  unconcealed  hatred,  as  to  make  it  lose  any  force  to  those  who  have 
any,  even  the  slightest,  knowledge  of  the  work.  One  good  has,  however,  resulted,  and 
that  is  the  replies  of  native  and  well-educated  Chinese  Christians,  who  have  completely^ 
demolished  their  countrymen's  arguments. 

The  central  government  has  not  attempted  to  make  any  reparation  for  the  burn- 
ings and  brutal  murders,  and  now  Great  Britain  is  bringing  the  matter  to  a  head.  All 
the  great  powers  are  a  unit  in  the  matter,  and  have  decided  to  uphold  England  in  her 
claims.     Three  questions  were  asked  of  the  Chinese  government,  namely: 

1.  Why  was  not  the  imperial  edict  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  provinces? 

2.  Why  was  the  magistrate  at  Wu  Hu,  who  tried  to  defend  foreigners,  degraded, 
while  the  higher  officials,  who  really  abetted  the  rioters,  continued  in  office? 

3.  Why  has  not  the  Wusueh  massacre  been  settled? 

Asr  usual  the  Chinese  have  given  rotten  answers,  or  rather  no  answer  at  all,  to  these 
questions  ;  in  the  meanwhile  foreign  life  and  property  are  in  greater  danger  than  ever 
befqre.  The  foreign  governments  are  not  satisfied  with  these  replies,  and  Britain  has 
sent  in  an  ultimatum  and  demanded  the  opening  of  Hunan  to  foreigners.  Hitherto^ 
none  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  footing  in  this  province.  Not  a  single  foreigner  is 
found  here.  A  few  have  made  short  and  adventurous  journeys  into  Hunan,  getting 
away  with  their  lives  after  many  hair-breadth  escapes. 

The  Chinese  government  loses  its  control  here;  it  has  failed  to  be  able  to  erect  the 
telegraph  through  this  province.  This  month  a  large  party  of  telegraph  constructors 
have  been  defeated  and  driven  pell-mell  out  over  the  borders,  1,200  of  their  poles  burned 
and  the  wire  set  adrift  down  the  river  from  an  open  port,  while  the  official  was  made  by 
the  angry  populace  to  sign  a  document  that  he  would  never  allow  any  thing  that  bore  a 
trace  of  being  foreign  to  enter  the  province.  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  an  imperial 
edict  which  ttie  party  carried  as  their  authority.  The  central  government  has  been 
openly  defeated.     What  will  it  do?     What  can  it  do? 

The  demand  to  open  Hunan  on  the  part  of  England  meets  with  universal  approval 
on  the  part  of  foreigners.  It  is  felt  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  that  China  will 
never  have  peace  till  Hunan  is  subdued,  and  now  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  is  a 
master-stroke  and  will  settle  all  the  difficulties.  This  is  the  position  in  which  we  now 
are  ;  the  opening  of  Hunan  means  a  dangerous  undertaking. 

Should  China  decide  to  try  her  hand  at  opening  the  province,  there  will  be  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Hunanese,  and  a  general  rebellion  may  be  one  of  the  possibilities. 
If  China  refuses  it  is  expected  the  foreign  governments  interested  in  China  will  do  it 
themselves.  China  may  like  this  and  she  may  not.  In  any  case  it  is  felt  that  the  die  is 
cast  and  Hunan  will  be  opened.  This  will  cause  great  excitement  throughout  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  and  troublous  times  may  possibly  come  upon  us,  but  we  entertain  the 
hope  that  these  important  changes  may  be  brought  about  in  peace.  Missionaries  feel 
that  these  changes  portend  great  things  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  Our  work 
is  now  getting  fairly  and  squarely  before  the  people.  For  a  brief  time  a  heavy  cloud 
will  hang  over  the  Church,  but  that  will  lift  and  the  bright  sunshine  of  prosperity  again 
pour  forth  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  God's  people. 


Itasionary  Society  t 

Our  Duty  in  Hunan. 

Hunan  borders  Kiangsi,  from  which  [)rovince  I  am  now  writing  this  letter.  There 
is  a  clear  water-way  from  any  station  in  our  mission  down  into  Hunan.  Its  borders  are 
not  two  hundred  miles  from  the  borders  of  our  mission  work  here.  Hunan  is  the  heart 
of  the  empire;  it  has  20,000,000  people;  they  are  brave  and  fearless  and  of  much 
finer  physique,  in  fact  a  better  race  than  the  rest  of  the  Chinese,  approached  by  the 
same  language  which  we  employ  through  the  rest  of  our  Central  China  Mission,  namely, 
Mandarin. 

Our  duty  as  a  Church  is  to  enter  right  away  and  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross. 
There  arc  men  in  our  Mission  ready  to  go  and  open  the  work  for  our  Church,  Let  all 
who  have  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom  at  heart  cease  not  to  pray.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  subscriptions  should  be  withheld ;  no  nation  ever  came  to  the  light  without 
a  struggle,  and  the  conflict  with  Satan  is  not  without  the  noise  of  battle.  We  should 
rather  rejoice  than  despond.  It  is  a  very  clear  evidence  that  the  Church  of  God  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  China;  if  it  were  not  there  would  not  be  all  this  flare-up.  Let  our 
friends  study  the  map  of  China  and  take  a  hearty  and  intelligent  interest  in  their  work 
here.    Let  the  Church  of  God  go  forward  ;  it  is  imperative  for  the  Church  to  enter  Hunan. 

Kiukiang,  China. 


SHALL  WE  DIVIDE  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY? 

Bv  Rev.  M'Kendree  Shaw. 

[HOULD  the  coming  General  Conference  divide  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  into  two  distinct  bodies,  one  for  the  lionie  work 
and  one  for  the  foreign  ?  We  are  assured  that  petitions  will  be  sent  in  from 
almost  all  of  the  fields  of  our  world-wide  missions  asking  for  this  change. 


This  is  an  important  movement,  and  should  be  looked  upon  from  all  view-points  possible. 
The  writer  has  too  much  confidence  in  the  conservative  nature  of  that  body  to  suppose 
that  such  a  change  will  be  ordered  until  all  sides  are  heard  and  the  effects  carefully 
considered. 

Do  our  people  demand  such  a  change?  Surely,  such  a  movement  should  not  be 
made  unless  it  meet  with  quite  general  favor.  That  our  brethren  in  the  foreign  field 
have  the  right  to  send  up  such  petitions  no  true  son  of  this  nation  will  question.  But 
has  the  General  Conference  a  right  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  their  prayers  before 
it  knows  the  views  of  the  rest  of  the  Church?  Those  that  raise  the  money  ought  to 
have  as  much  to  say  in  this  matter  as  those  that  use  it.  It  looks  as  though  the  only  thing 
that  that  body  could  do,  in  fairness,  would  be  to  send  the  question  out  to  the  people  to 
vote  on,  and  then  let  the  majority  carry  the  day.  In  that  case  the  General  Conference 
of  1896  might  safely  order  the  division.  While  the  writer  has  profound  respect  for  mi- 
norities, he  believes  in  the  rule  of  majorities, 

What  are  some  of  the  things  implied  in  this  question  of  division?  It  means  another 
board  of  missions,  with  more  secretaries,  clerks,  officers,  and  all  the  "incidental  ex- 
penses." It  means  another  collection,  and,  of  course,  a  "red-letter  day  "  in  all  of  our 
churches.  It  means  another  anniversary  in  all  of  our  Annual  Conferenoes.  It  means 
another  press  and  periodical  in  the  newest  interest.  It  means  to  double  the  labors  of 
the  preachers  who  raise  the  missionary  money,  provided  the  hoped-for  increase  in  the 
collections  is  realized.  It  means  strife  and  contention  in  very  many  of  our  churches, 
for  the  special  advocates  of  cither  society  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  induce  all 
others  to  give  for  their  society.     It  means  more  men  to  be  paid  liberal  salaries  out  of 
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the  missionary  money,  more  burdens  oa  the  Church,  and  without  any  great  advantag[e, 
so  far  as  yet  develops  itself,  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Is  it  not  a  good  rule  to  "let  well  enough  alone  ?  "  Our  Missionary  Society  is  work- 
ing splendidly  at  present,  and  now  that  it  is  out  of  debt  again,  and  proposes  to  keep 
out,  let  us  give  it  a  chance  to  do  something  on  the  old  line.  If  a  division  should 
not  work  as  disastrously  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  countryman  who  killed  his 
goose  that  had  laid  so  many  eggs  of  gold,  nevertheless  it  would  work  harm.  If  our 
brethren  from  the  foreign  field  imagine  that  they  would  get  nearly  as  much  as  is  now 
raised  for  both  fields,  and  that  the  home  work  would  be  stimulated  to  receive  larger  gifts 
than  now,  it  simply  shows  that  they  fail  to  comprehend  the  situation.  The  people  now 
give  understanding  that  a  large  percentage  goes  to  the  home  demands,  and  this  tnaket 
it  easier  to  raise  our  apportionments.  The  writer  has  always  made  a  point  of  this,  for 
the  reason  that  he  has  found  a  good  many  that  say  they  do  not  believe  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, but  seldom  finds  one  who  does  not  believe  in  home  missions.  This  is  true,  not- 
withstanding nearly  all  sermons  and  all  missionary  conventions  and  publications  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  foreign  work.  The  instincts  of  the  people  seem  to  be  for  home  work, 
and,  with  too  many,  the  nearer  home  they  can  get  the  better  they  like  it.  If  this  is  the 
tendency  generally,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  foreign  field  would  soon  suffer  unless  greater 
efforts  were  made  by  the  preachers  for  that  than  the  home. 

Can  we  not  overload  our  people  in  the  number  of  collections  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to 
think  of  this?  Is  it  "disloyal?"  Does  it  siiow  a  "lack  of  faith  in  the  people?"  Is  it 
a  "mark  of  penuriousness  "  to  say  any  thing  on  this  line?  "  If  this  be  treason,"  etc., 
I  often  hear  speakers  talk  as  though  all  the  "dear  people  "  wanted  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity and  they  would  fill  all  of  our  various  treasuries  to  overflowing.  Such  talk  is 
either  made  for  buncombe,  or  it  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  Our  people  are  liberal  and 
give  freely,  but  they  do  tire  of  too  much  of  the  "gospel  of  gold."  By  the  time  we  have 
pressed  upon  their  hearts  about  fifteen  claims,  and  that  before  we  touch  the  local  work 
witii  such  claims  as  the  pastor's  salary,  the  presiding  cider's  claim,  the  sexton's  pay, 
money  for  lights,  fuel,  taxes,  interest,  church  and  parsonage  repairs,  the  poor  in  our  midst, 
and  several  "extras"  that  happen  along,  the  most  loyal  of  our  members  begin  to  talk 
about  these  things  as  a  "  leeile  "  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  The  number  is  largely  on 
the  increase  now  in  this  golden  age  of  the  Church  of  people  who  will  not  respond  to  the 
separate  calls,  but  will  hand  to  their  pastor  a  sum  of  money  such  as  they  think  they  can 
spare  for  the  church  benevolences  and  tell  him  to  apply  it  where  he  thinks  it  is  most 
needed.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this.  They  feel  that  the  collections  are  so  many  that 
they  cannot  keep  posted  on  all  of  them,  but  are  witling  to  give  toward  the  work  in  gen- 
eral and  leave  it  to  their  pastor  to  apply  it.  And  now  I  hear  rumors  of  two  or  three 
more  collections  brewing,  without  any  corresponding  proposition  to  consolidate  any  that 
now  exist.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  mark  of  good  generalship  to  concentrate  and  con- 
solidate our  forces,  rather  than  to  divide  and  difTuse? 

We  are  pointed  to  the  Presbyterian  and  ihe  Congregational  Churches,  and  told 
that  they  have  two  boards  and  raise  more  missionary  money  per  capita  than  we  do.  But 
do  they  pay  more  in  proportion  to  their  ability  than  we  do  ?  Are  they  as  much  blessed 
with  a  large  number  of  God's  noble  poor  as  we  are?  Do  their  preachers  press  their  peo- 
ple to  give  anV  more  vigorously  than  the  Methodists  do  ?  This  argument  is  as  fallacious 
as  it  is  invidious  and  distasteful. 

Justice  is  appealed  to  in  favor  of  division.  But  where  is  there  any  injustice  in  the 
present  arrangement?  Nearly  every  one  gives  now  with  the  understanding  that  the 
division  is  made  by  the  Missionary  Board  according  to  their  best  judgment,  and  they 
are  satisfied. 
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But,  while  we  are  not  prepared  for  a  division,  as  it  seems  to  me,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest,  should  the  time  for  such  a  step  to  be  taken  ever  come,  that  the  entire  work 
of  home  missions  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  with 
enlarged  spher6  of  operation  and  more  importance  given  to  it  by  the  Church.  Here  is 
a  society  already  organized  and  officered,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  work 
would  be  conducted  with  energy,  economy,  and  the  grandest  of  success. 

Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WHAT   SHALL   I   GIVE? 

Bv  Rev.  William  H.  Lacy. 

T  no  time  in  the  history  of  Christian  missions  have  so  many  people  been  inter- 
ested in  giving  for  that  cause  as  during  the  past  year ;  and  it  does  not  need 
the  vision  of  a  prophet  for  one  in  this  far-away  land,  where  news  is  generally 
six  weeks  old,  to  say  that  at  no  time  during  the  past  year  were  so  many  Meth- 
odists interested  in  giving  as  during  the  week  of  self-denial,  now  a  thing  of  history. 
The  results  of  that  week  in  dollars  and  cents  already  have  been  estimated  ;  but  who  can 
presume  to  estimate  the  eternal  results  which  such  a  week  has  made  possible  to  individ- 
uals and  to  the  Church  ? 

It  was  a  God-given  thought  which  prompted  the  zealous  secretaries  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  to  send  out  the  call  to  the  Church  for  a  week  of  self-denial,  that  the  contribu- 
tions for  the  cause  of  missions  might  be  enlarged,  and  the  million  and  a  quarter  for 
1891  be  an  accomplished  fact.  We  in  these  far-away  fields  are  encouraged  by  the  tireless 
energy  of  that  zealous  triumvirate,  McCabe,  Leonard,  and  Peck.  We  believe  that  their 
time,  their  strength,  their  hearts,  their  very  selves,  are  being  given  to  this  work,  and  no 
one  with  greater  consistency  can  say  to  the  Church,  Deny  yourselves  for  the  cause  of 
missions  ! 

So  much  has  been  said  about  denying  ourselves  that  the  pennies,  dimes,  and  dollars 
might  be  given  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  those  who  need  it  in  home  and  foreign  fields,  that 
I  need  not  add  any  thing  on  that  point.  Let  me  present  another  side  of  the  subject — a 
side  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  struggle  with  the  financial  problems  made  necessary 
by  roan's  "  accursed  thirst  for  gold." 

How  many  during  the  week  of  self-denial,  as  they  questioned  how  they  might  deny 
themselves  so  as  to  give  a  few  more  dollars  or  cents  to  missions,  thought  that  the  most 
acceptable  gift  might  possibly  be  themselves  or  their  children  t  The  urgent  pleas  for 
money  which  are  heard  and  read  on  all  sides  prompted  me  to  send  by  the  last  mail  an 
appeal  entitled  "Money  Requires  Men."  That  this  thought  may  be  brought  home  to 
still  other  readers  I  write  these  lines,  for  I  fear  many  are  uninformed  as  to  the  actual 
needs  of  some  of  our  missions,  among  which  is  the  Foochow  Mission. 

I  would  not  by  presenting  this  element  of  our  need  add  a  straw  to  the  burden  of 
those  who  are  so  nobly  raising  the  funds  for  carrying  on  this  work,  which  reaches  from 
jour  very  doors  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I  would  assist,  if  possible,  these  workers  by 
deepening  self-consecration,  which  is  the  surest  agency  for  accomplishing  great  financial 
results  in  mission  work. 

Will  you  who  read  these  lines  look  back  for  a  moment  to  that  week  of  self-denial 
and  reflect  on  the  thought,  "  While  I  was  trying  by  self-denial  to  give  something  extra 
to  missions,  did  I  question  whether  God  did  not  want  me  to  give  myself  to  that  work .'' " 
Will  you  pardon  a  seeming  assumption  if  I  say  you  have  not  done  your  whole  duty  to 
God  or  man — your  duty  to  missions — until  you  have  asked  this  question  and  settled  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  consciences,  using  every  means  in  your  power  to  settle  it 
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right?  Do  you  know  that  there  are  foreign  missions  that  need  men  and  women  more 
imperatively  than  they  need  money  ? 

I  believe  there  are  many  young  men  and  women  in  the  Methodist  Church  who  are 
quieting  the  voice  of  conscience  by  saying,  "There  is  no  money  to  send  mc  as  a  mis- 
sionary." I  ask  you,  my  dear  brother  or  sister,  as  you  value  your  own  peace  and  the 
souls  of  your  fellow-men,  do  not  try  to  calm  your  own  convictions  by  any  such  theory. 
You  have  no  right  to  rest  in  any  such  belief  until  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Societies  assure  you  such  is  the  case.  During  the  past  six  years  the  Foochow 
Mission  has  had  appropriations  for  six  families  of  re-enforcements  which  have  not  been 
sent  out,  because  the  ivorkers  could  not  be  found.  If  the  delusion  that  the  money  neces- 
sary to  send  you  is  wanting  has  kept  you  from  offering  yourself  to  the  missionary  cause, 
I  pray  you  to  act  at  once  as  God  would  have  you. 

For  1 89 1  this  Mission  has  appropriations  for  two  families  which,  at  the  last  report 
from  home,  could  not  be  used,  as  the  men  could  not  be  found.  Two  of  our  number. 
Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Worley,  who  are  now  at  home  seeking  needed  rest  and 
health,  have  recently  written  to  us  saying  that  Bishop  Foss,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  Mis- 
sion, is  very  anxious  to  send  us  some  re-enfoicements  this  fall,  but  cannot  find  the  men 
to  send.  Let  it  not  be  possible  for  the  bishop  and  the  secretaries  to  say  we  cannot  find 
persons  willing  10  go. 

Seriously  ask  yourself  the  question,  Does  God  wish  me  to  give  myself  \o  the  mis- 
sionary cause  ?  If  you  have  a  conviction  that  he  does,  strengthen  or  dispel  that  convic- 
tion by  an  application  to  the  bishops  or  the  Missionary  Board,  Put  yourself  in  the 
hands  of  Bishop  Foss  or  Secretary  McCabe;  they  can  help  you  to  decide  this  matter 
wisely.  We  have  asked  for  evangelistic  or  uducational  workers,  lay  or  clerical,  male  or 
female.  If  the  statement  be  true  that  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has 
approved  candidates  wailing  for  the  funds  necessary  to  send  them,  these  or  other  young 
ladies  would  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  parent  Society,  and  the  Foochow  Mission 
would  cordially  welcome  one  for  work  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  where  she  could 
immediately  begin  work  such  as  our  wives  are  doing — a  work  as  congenial  and  successful 
as  is  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  work. 
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HOW  THE  WORD  WINS  IN  INDIA. 

By  Rev.  James  L.  Phillips,  M.D., 

General  Secretarj-  of  the  India  Sunday-School  tJnion. 

|HAT  was  a  grand  verse  we  had  for  our  Golden  Text  one  Sunday  :  "All  power 
IS  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  And  alongside  of  it  we  place 
another,  written  one  thousand  years  before  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  :  "  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inher- 
itance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  These  two  are  quite 
enough  to  keep  Christian  toilers  in  good  heart  every-where  and  always.  Then  add  to 
these  the  tokens  of  cheer  on  every  side,  the  continued  commentary,  I  may  call  it,  on  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  the  fulfillment  of  these  wonderful  prophetic  utterances  on  pagan  soil, 
and  surely  the  last  devil  of  doubt  must  be  driven  out,  and  the  disciple's  soul  filled  and 
fired  with  fresh  enthusiasnj  for  a  winning  Gospt-l. 

In  connection  with  Sunday-school  work  I  have  recently  visited  Pooree,  the  favorite 
shrine  of  Orissa,  near  the  coast,  and  300  miles  south  of  Calcutta.  Pooree  is  celebrated 
as  the  home  of  Jagannatli,  better  known,  probably,  throughout  Christendom,  than  any 
other  god  of  the  Hindus,     The  town  is  small,  and  dirty  in  the  extreme.     Its  permanent 
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population  never  rises  above  twenty  thousand.  With  one  exception  its  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  its  houses  poor  and  filthy,  and  its  general  appearance  loathsome.  The 
people,  seem  to  be,  save  a  few  artisans,  either  beggars,  priests,  or  prostitutes,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  the  pilgrims  from  far  and  near  swell  the  population,  giving  the  place  an  air 
of  thrift  and  respectability.  The  petty  rajah  of  Pooree  was  tried  for  murder  several 
years  ago,  and,  being  found  guilty,  was  transported  for  life  to  the  Andamaos,  or  penal 
settlement  down  the  bay,  where  he  died.  Pooree's  prince  and  people  could  furnish 
material  for  a  very  dark  chapter  in  heathen  history. 

Jagannath's  temple  was  built  on  this  Orissa  coast  in  the  twelfth  century.  For  700 
years  its  towering  form  has  been  seen  from  the  decks  of  the  ships  moving  up  and  down 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  structure  is  now  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  an  earnest  effort 
has  been  made  this  year  to  r^ise  the  lac  of  rupees  said  to  be  wanted  for  this  purpose. 
At  last  accounts  but  10,000  rupees,  one  tenth  of  the  sum  asked  for,  had  been  subscribed 
by  Hindus  in  all  India.  Such  subscriptions  are  liable  to  serious  shrinkage,  and  I  doubt 
whether  half  of  this  sum  subscribed  will  be  realized  in  hard  cash.  There  is  an  idea 
afloat  among  orthodox  Hindus  that  far  less  religious  merit  accrues  from  mending  old 
shrines  than  from  erecting  new  ones.  A  bamboo  staging  has  been  put  up,  and  the 
masons  are  busy  patching  up  this  ancestral  pile;  for  the  English  engineers  pronounce  it 
unsafe.  Possibly,  should  Hindu  fervor  fail  of  providing  the  requisite  funds  for  the 
repairs,  a  Christian  magistrate  may  have  to  step  in  and  declare  the  temple  shut  against 
the  people  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

For  fifty  years  and  more  American  readers  have  been  hearing  about  the  pilgrimage 
to  Pooree,  and  the  fearful  penances  of  some  who  visit  this  popular  shrine.  On  the  road 
to  Pooree  our  hearts  were  full  of  praise  upon  finding  so  few  pilgrims.  As  a  lad  in  my 
Orissa  home  I  used  to  count  the  thousands  that  passed  my  father's  gate.  One  day  he 
stationed  men  there,  and  between  sunrise  and  sunset  they  counted  27,000  pilgrims, 
nearly  all  afoot,  and  fully  three  fourths  of  them  women,  chiefly  Hindu  widows,  of  all 
ages.  This  was  at  just  the  same  time  of  the  year  that  I  chanced  to  be  traveling  toward 
Poor?e,  within  a  fortnight  of  tlie  great  annual  car  festival,  when  Jagannath  and  his 
brother  and  sister — three  of  the  ugliest  images  the  eye  of  man  ever  saw — are  dragged 
out  on  huge  wooden  cars  of  the  rudest  sort  through  the  broad  street  of  the  city  to  an- 
other temple  two  miles  distant.  I  recall  the  ringing  enthusiasm  of  the  pilgrim  crowds 
of  my  boyhood,  as  they  shouted  themselves  hoarse  :  "Jai  Jagannal^  sjcuyii/" — "Vic- 
tory to  Lord  Jagannath  !  "  (This  name  means  "  lord  of  the  earth.")  Thank  God  the  old 
faith  is  dead,  and  Pooree's  priests  cannot  so  much  as  galvanize  it  into  the  show  of  life! 
Jagannath's  temple  is  crumbling,  and  Orissa's  pet  idol  falls,  like  the  Philistine  Dagon, 
on  his  face  before  the  Lord  of  hosts  whose  word  has  gone  out  through  all  this  land  con- 
quering and  to  conquer. 

Besides  the  baradand  or  highway,  along  which  the  huge  idol  cars  are  dragged  by 
scant  help  and  unwilling  hands  impressed  for  service,  as  was  Simon,  aCyrenian,  to  carry 
the  cross,  a  beautiful  book-room  has  just  been  built  by  the  English  missionaries.  Soon 
may  a  Christian  chapel  be  erected  at  Pooree,  and  the  praises  of  devout  disciples  and  fhe 
preaching  of  the  wonderful  words  of  life  be  regularly  heard  here.  In  the  little  grave- 
yard on  the  sands,  not  far  from  the  roaring  surf,  I  found  the  names  of  two  missionaries 
who  died  here.  There  are  two  or  three  native  Christian  families.  When  the  book-room 
is  done  I  hope  a  Sunday-school  will  be  opened  in  it;  and,  like  many  a  Sunday-school  in 
America,  may  it  become  a  flourishing  church  on  this  Orissa  coast.  The  site  for  the 
book-room  was  well  chosen,  and,  strange  to  say,  selected  by  the  municipal  commission- 
ers, most  of  whom  are  Hindus.  This  was  two  years  ago.  Since  then  we  have  had  some- 
thing of  a  religio-social  ferment  in  several  places,  and  these  Hindus  regret  their  action. 
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Indeed,  they  would  like  to  pull  the  building  down  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  by  any  fait 
means.  In  this  book-room  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  ten  or  more  languages  of  IndJj.,  and 
other  Christian  publications  will  be  kept  for  sale.  Let  every  reader  pray  for  God's  rich 
blessing  on  this  Bible-house  by  the  sea  under  the  shadow  of  Jagannath's  crumbling 
pagoda ! 

Marvelous  indeed  are  the  conquests  T)f  God's  word  in  India,  Several  weeks  ago  I 
was  present  at  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  Auxili.  ry  Bible  Society  of  Madras. 
This  southern  presidency  has  been  worked  longer  and  more  thoroughly  by  our  Biblel 
agents  than  any  other  part  of  India.  The  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages,  and  portions  into  the  leading  dialects.  Since  1820  4,000,000  copies  have 
been  put  in  circulation.  There  is  an  increasing  call  for  the  Bible  among  Mohammedans. 
The  sacred  Scriptures  in  English  and  the  vernacular,  handsomely  bound,  have  been 
presented  to  native  princes  ;  and  one  of  these  rajahs  sent  a  donation  of  fifty  rupees  to 
the  secretary.  There  is  a  rising  interest  in  Bible  study  among  educated  Hindus.  Our 
Bible-women  report  cheering  incidents  and  a  warm  welcome  in  many  liomes.  Each 
year  marks  an  increase  most  significant  and  encouraging  in  issues  and  sales  of  the  Chris- 1 
tian's  one  book  that  is  vanquishing  all  before  it. 

The  India  Sunday- School  Union  seeks  to  teach  this  word  of  God  and  this  glorious! 
Gospel  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  the  children  and  young  folks  of  this  vast 
Indian  empire.  When  the  International  Missionary  Union  was  holding  its  annual  session] 
in  the  Thousand  Islands  Park,  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  several  sum- 
mers ago,  one  of  the  secular  papers  in  reporting  our  meeting  headed  its  column  with 
"The  Underminers  of  Heathenism,"  in  large  capitals.  All  our  Sunday-schools  are 
underminers  of  heathenism.  We  have  before  us  open  doors  innumerable;  and  child- 
hood here,  and  every- where,  is  intelligent,  eager,  and  inviting.  The  Golden  Texts  are 
recited  by  thousands  of  bright  boys  and  girls  here,  in  many  languages. — Sunday- School 
Times. 
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By  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D. 

|NE  sees  the  story  of  Ceylon  in  Colombo.  Here  are  traces  of  the  Portuguese 
conquest;  still  clearer,  however,  of  the  Dutch;  and,  latest  of  all,  of  the 
English.  Here  are  the  stages  of  Ceylon  ownership.  Six  centuries  before 
Christianity  a  prince  from  northern  India.  Vijaya  by  name,  came  hither  and 
conquered  the  whole  island.  His  rule  was  long;  and  then  came  a  succession  of  kings 
ot  Ceylon  who  reigned  until  1505,  wh(?n  the  Portuguese  sailed  into  Colombo,  or  where 
it  now  stands,  and  built  a  fort     Their  object  was  half  commercial  and  half  political. 

Next  came  the  Dutch  sailors.  They  were  traders.  What  cared  the  Dutchman  for 
rule, if  he  could  only  treble  his  florins.'  He  came  to  Ceylon  in  1602.  Those  old  Dutch 
grave-yards  still  tell  the  romance  of  his  stay.  They  remind  you  of  the  inscriptions  in 
th«  God's  Acres  along  the  Passaic  and  the  Mohawk.  The  Singhalese  never  took  a  fancy 
to  the  Portuguese  ;  for  the  latter  meant  not  trade  alone,  but  ownership  and  a  change  in 
the  succession.  Hence  the  Singhalese  welcomed  the  Dutch.  The  Portuguese  were 
driven  out  after  eighteen  years'  warfare  by  the  Dutch  and  natives.  This  was  in  1658, 
and  from  that  year  to  1796  the  Dutch  predominated. 

Then  came  the  English,  who  were  invited  in  to  help  put  an  end  to  the  cruelty  of 
the  Kandyan  kings,  the  Dutch  now  having  lost  interest  in  the  island,  and  not  disturbing 
themselves  by  looking  after  its  government.  Since  1796  the  English  have  ruled 
Ion.      Their  control  has  been  paternal,  strong,  and  elevating. 
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under  the  sun  Ceylon  is  the 
licst  in  which  to  study  this 
iiuddhistic  system.  Buddha, 
driven  out  of  India,  and  thrice 
conquered  and  stamped  into 
the  very  dust,  took  sweet 
revenge  by  halting  here  in 
Ceylon. 

In  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury I'rakrama  Bahu  III,  the 
rcigninji  king,  embellished 
Kandy,  the  ancient  capital, 
surrounded  it  with  all  the 
sanctities  of  the  Buddhist 
faith,  and  erected  a  temple  to 
tlie  S.icrcd  Tooth  of  Buddha. 
The  possession  of  this  relic, 
sjiurious  as  it  is,  together 
with  the  countless  jewels 
which  are  stored  away  in  the 
m.iny  shrines  about  the  great 
and  smaller  temples,  has  made 
Kandy  the  Canterbury  of  the 
whole  Buddhist  world 

The  bowlders  and  lulls 
and  mountains  are  alt  difler- 
cnt  in  Ceylon  from  those  of 
any  other  land.  The  wealth 
of  vegetation,  which  becomes 
a  drapery  to  all  things,  gives 
an  entirely  new  character  to 
every  rock,  whether  standing 
alone  or  combined  with  a 
mountain-chain.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  great  jagged  rock  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
scarred  and  gashed  by  the  storms  and  shocks  of  ages.  But  the  vines  have  thrust  them- 
selves into  its  deep  lines,  and  climbed  over  its  rugged  points  and  fairly  smothered  every 
angle  with  their  delicate  and  dallying  fingers,  so  that  one  would  think  the  hard  rock  was 
only  placed  there  as  a  support  for  a  tropical  vine. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Shrubs  have  found  their  way  into  the  crevices  and  pushed  their 
roots  deeply  down,  and  now  their  broad  and  ample  branches  flash  out  over  the  mossy 
shoulders  as  rich  scarlet  and  yellow  blossoms  as  ever  borrowed  color  from  the  sun 
near  the  equator. 
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The  palms  abound  every-where  along  the  road  from  Colombo  to  Kandy.  They 
run  along  both  sides  of  the  road.  They  climb  well  up  the  mountain-sides  and  run 
down  into  all  the  valleys.  No  door-way  seems  complete  without  one  to  throw  down  its 
welcome  shade  upon  all  who  enter  it.  No  home  is  too  stately  or  too  poor  to  be  without 
it.  It  is  the  cosmopolitan  fruit  of  beautiful  Ceylon,  In  some  instances  these  palms 
form  a  vista,  and  as  you  drive  under  them  they  are  found  to  have  thrown  out  their 
branches  to  meet  one  another  and  to  have  interlaced,  and  to  have  made  so  thick  a 
shield  that  only  an  occasional  fleck  of  sunshine  can  be  seen  on  the  red  and  perfect 
road. — Indika. 
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CONCERNING   THE  WOMAN'S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 

By  Julia  B.   Schai;ffler. 

HE  last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  no  change  in  the  church  world  greater  than 
that  in  the  position  of  women  ;  and  among  all  the  varied  forms  of  activity 
which  have  been  developed  by  them  it  seems  as  though  there  were  none  more 
important  than  the  women's  missionary  societies.  Not  only  do  these  societies 
gather  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  but  they  diffuse  information  and  stimulate 
intelligent  interest  in  a  marked  degree.  Surely,  in  this  department  the  women  are  going 
far  in  advance  of  the  men,  and  were  a  competitive  examination  in  order  on  the  progress 
of  the  missions  of  their  own  denomination,  they  would  come  out  victorious.  In  too 
many  cases  the  men  are  in  the  position  of  the  good  deacon  who,  when  called  upon  at  a 
prayer-raeeting  to  pray  for  one  particular  field,  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
know  enough  about  that  mission  field  to  pray  for  it  intelligently  ! 

My  object  in  this  short  paper  is  to  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  management  of  these 
missionary  societies,  in  order  that  they  may  be  productive  of  as  much  benefit  to  the 
members  as  is  possible. 

The  Name.  In  the  first  place,  let  them  be  Women's  Societies.  I  heard  last  year 
of  a  village  church  where  they  were  organizing  a  society,  and  because  it  was  given  out 
from  the  pulpit  that  the  "  Ladies'  Missionary  Auxilary  "  would  meet  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  ladies  were  allowed  to  meet  alone,  not  one  of  the  plain,  substantial  women  of 
the  church  putting  in  an  appearance  !  Who  can  Estimate  the  good  done  to  a  farmer's 
wife  as  she  attends  one  of  these  gatherings  and  hears  of  the  loneliness  of  a  missionary — 
loneliness  and  isolation  so  complete  that  she  blushes  to  think  that  as  she  went  to  meet- 
ing she  was  brooding  ovei*  her  own  loneliness.'  It  suddenly  occurs  to  her  that  she 
would  not  like  to  exchange  her  comfortable  home  for  the  position  of  Miss  H.,  who  is 
the  only  American  woman  in  a  Japanese  town  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants  !  Our 
farmers'  wives  need  much  of  the  inspiration  wliich  comes  from  an  active  interest  in  some- 
thing outside  of  the  daily  routine  of  their  monotonous  lives.  If  they  were  full  of  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  world  of  missions  we  should  hear  less  of  their  falling  into 
the  opium  habit  or  of  their  losing  their  reason. 

The  Leader.  To  make  the  meetings  interesting  the  leader  should  be  bright,  intel- 
ligent, and  devoted  to  the  cause  which  she  presents.  Her  own  enthusiasm  will  do  much 
to  carry  others  along  with  her.  But,  above  all  things,  let  her  be  cheerful.  Have  you 
never  seen  a  meeting  entirely  spoiled  by  the  solemn  face  of  the  presiding  officer?  A 
missionary  meeting  is  not  a  funeral,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  is  not  going  down,  but  upward 
and  onward;  therefore  let  the  president  show,  by  a  haiipy,  cordial  manner,  that  she  realizes 
this,  and  wishes  with  all  her  heart  to  be  identified  with  the  side  that  is  sure  to  win. 
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The  Meetings.  Try  to  hold  the  meetings  in  a  light  place,  as  cheerful  as  sunshine 
can  make  it.  A  dark  lecture-room,  with  gas  lighted  in  the  day-time,  is  enough  to  kill  a 
meeting,  while  a  sunny  corner  of  the  Sunday-school  room  might  give  it  new  life.  Be 
sure  that  those  who  come  sit  close  up  to  the  front.  If  necessary,  tie  cords  across  the 
back  seats,  so  that  those  who  attend  the  meeting  will  be  obliged  to  go  forward.  I  was 
once  in  a  melancholy  gathering  in  a  large  lecture-room  where  there  were  twenty-seven 
ladies  present,  and  they  sat  in  twenty  different  pews  !  You  can  let  your  imagination 
picture  the  sociability  which  ensued. 

The  Speaker.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  engage  speakers  for  your  meetings,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  to  pay  them  when  they  come.  Many  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  societies  say, 
"We  cannot  afiford  a  speaker,  we  raise  so  little  money  for  the  Board  in  any  case."  This 
is  a  fundamental  mistake.  If  your  society  raises  but  $40  in  the  year,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
spend  half  that  sum  for  good  speakers,  and  you  will  have  twice  as  much  the  year  fol- 
lowing. When  your  speaker  comes,  be  sure  that  plenty  of  time  is  allowed  for  the 
address.  I  have  seen  missionaries  who  were  eager  to  tell  of  their  own  field,  with  its 
needs  and  its  progress,  obliged  to  wait  forty  minutes  for  the  routine  business  of  the 
society,  and  then  have  only  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  speak  !  A  man  does  not  get 
"  warmed  up  "  in  that  time.  Forty-five  minutes  is  none  too  much  time  to  allow  for  an 
address,  and  there  is  no  law,  written  or  unwritten,  that  a  missionary  meeting  must  close 
sharply  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  Let  this  be  understood,  and  you  will  not  have  half 
the  audience  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  hour  in  order  to  keep  engagements  previously 
made. 

Home  Talent.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  can  be  done  by  home  talent  where  there 
is  an  efficient  and  judicious  leader.  If  suitable  subjects  are  given  out  in  advance  to 
different  members  of  the  auxiliary,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  have  five  or  six  short 
papers  at  one  meeting  on  the  different  phases  of  work  in  a  given  field.  Let  one  take 
up  the  medical  work,  another  the  evangelistic,  another  the  orphanages  and  schools,  and 
it  will  be  surprising  to  see  what  a  good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  work  of  any  one 
mission  station  from  these  various  side  lights.  By  all  means  present  first  the  missions 
of  your  own  denomination,  and  then  look  at  the  work  of  others  after  you  know  where 
and  how  and  7i<hy  your  own  Board  is  working.  In  order  to  this,  study  carefully  your 
own  missionary  magazine  each  month  before  you  open  the  fascinating  pages  of  the 
Missionary  Reiiiejv,  where  the  romance  of  missions  is  presented  with  such  freshness 
and  skill.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  be  very  explicit.  Was  it  not  a  learned  judge  in  Scotland 
who  said,  on  hearing  of  the  "Zenana  Mission,""!  do  not  remember  exactly  where 
Zenana  is !  " 

Prayers.  Let  there  be  several  prayers  at  every  meeting,  short  and  to  the  point. 
I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  girl  who  said  that  she  liked  to  go  to  the  Mission  Band  best 
because  there  they  called  Japan  Jap.in,  and  not  "that  interesting  country  across  the  sea, 
which  has  recently  come  somewhat  out  of  the  darkness  of  sufiersiition  into  the  bright- 
ness of  the  gospel  light."  At  many  meetings  it  is  the  custom  to  have  only  one  general 
prayer  at  the  opening.  Surely  this  is  a  grave  mistake,  for  it  is  after  the  heart  is  warmed 
by  hearing  of  the  faithfulness  of  some  true-hearted  convert,  or  the  self-denial  of  some 
worker  on  the  field,  that  the  most  earnest  prayer  is  offered.  One  of  our  missionaries  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  writes:  "Our  women  and  girls,  when  they  are  converted,  are 
as  ready  to  pray  as  they  are  to  talk."  Is  this  true  anywhere  in  America?  or  are  we 
so  self-conscious  and  so  afraid  of  one  another  that  it  is  hard  to  find  half  a  dozen  women 
in  a  large  meeting  who  are  willing  to  nise  their  voices  in  prayer?  Encourage  prayer  at 
home — definite  prayer  for  some  worker  or  some  stntion.  A  year  ago  last  spring  one  of 
ir  returned  Presbyterian  missionaries  was  on  her  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  General 
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Assembly,  and  in  the  train  was  introduced  to  an  elderly  lady,  who  iminedia'.ely  she 
the  greatest  interest  in  her,  and  upon  their  arrival  in  Saratoga  did  all  in  her  power  to 
make  her  comfortable.  As  her  attentions  continued  from  day  to  day,  the  younger 
woman  at  last  asked,  in  surprise,  "  Why  are  you  so  good  to  me?"  And  then  came 
this  beautiful  reply:  "I  knew  your  husband  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  when  I  heard  that 
he  was  married,  and  had  taken  his  young  wife  to  China,  I  began  to  pray  for  you  by 
name,  and  I  have  prayed  for  you  every  day  for  ten  years,  so  it  is  no  wonder  thai  Ij 
love  you."     Surely,  this  was  like  a  little  bit  of  heaven  here  below  ! 

Maps.  Good  maps  add  immensely  to  the  interest  of  a  meeting  ;  in  fact,  there 
should  always  be  a  map.  If  it  be  impossible  to  procure  a  map  of  the  particular  field 
under  consideration  there  should  be  a  map  of  the  world,  so  that  the  relative  situation  of 
the  country  can  be  ascertained.  It  helps  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  subject  at  the  time, 
and  it  assists  the  memory  afterward  in  recalling  details.  There  are  many  ways  of  pro- 
ducing good  home-made  maps,  which  might  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  younger 
members  of  our  societies.  That  geographical  facts  need  continually  to  be  refreshed  in 
the  memory  is  proved  by  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  lingered  after  a  meeting  to  study 
the  map  of  China.  When  asked  if  there  was  some  station  which  she  could  not  find,  shcj 
replied,  quietly,  "O,  no,  I  was  only  looking  for  Yucatan!  " 

Books.  If  possible,  have  at  hand,  besides  the  usual  leaflets  and  monthly  maga- 
zines,  a  few  good  books  to  lend.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  book  like  The  Life 
of  Joseph  Neesimal  As  we  realize  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  "  great  aim,"  we  long  to  be  like  him.  and  live  for  a  single,  unselfish  purpose.  Three 
or  four  books  like  this,  or  the  autobiography  of  John  G.  Paton,  in  constant  circulatioaj 
would  soon  restore  animation  to  a  moribund  society. 

Tlie  Treasury.   Let  not  the  financial  side  of  the  question  be  the  most  important  in 
the  mind   of  the   leader.     Diffuse  knowledge,   tell  of  self-sacrificing  effort,  tell  of  the, 
great  need,  show  results,  and  the  money  will  come  of  itself.     Guide  the  givers  into  wise 
ways  of  giving,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  steady  stream  of  beneficence,  and  not  freshets' 
and  droughts  by  turns.     Above  all  things,  dwell  on — 

Proportionate  Giving.  Is  it  not  a  sin  and  a  shame  when  a  Christian  woinan,  who 
lives  in  a  fine  house  and  spares  no  expense  on  the  appointments  of  her  table  or  on  the 
dainty  toilets  of  her  children,  presents  a  five-dollar  bill  as  her  yearly  oiTering  for  the 
cause  of  missions.'  I  heard  to-day  of  two  missionary  sisters  in  a  f.Tr-away  land  who 
annually  return  3*5  from  their  modest  salaries  to  the  Board  which  sent  them  out  as 
their  contribution  to  the  cause  1  Meditate  upon  this  fact  as  you  realize  with  what  per- 
fecl  complacency  you  gave  your  annual  subscription  of  $io.  If  you  live  well,  give 
well,  or  else  do  not  continue  to  live  well,  or  your  well  living  will  cast  shame  on  the' 
profession  you  have  made  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  To  those  who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  their  own  effort,  or  who  have  but  a  limited  income,  there  is  no  rule 
so  good  as  the  simple  formula,  *'A  penny  a  day  for  missions."  It  gives  a  definite' 
sum  to  remember,  a  useful  sum  for  service,  and  a  constant  reminder  for  dail^j 
prayer. 

But  let  the  woman  of  wealth  feel  that  for  her  there  is  no  stopping-place  short  of 
putting  a  substitute  in  the  field.  The  time  is  coming  when  every  Christian  woman  of 
large  means  will  have  two  workers  under  her  care — one  in  ihe  home,  the  other  in  the 
foreign  field ;  and  if  limes  become  hard  and  retrenchment  is  necessary  she  will  give 
up  her  carriage  before  she  gives  up  her  missionaries. 

Finally,  Keep  on.  Keep  on  attending  the  missionary  meetings,  keep  on  studying 
the  results  of  missionary  effort,  keep  on  praying,  keep  on  giving,  and  the  blessing  prom- 
ised in  Rev.  2.  26,  shall  be  yours. — Christian  Union. 
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DELIVERANCE  OF  THE   ECUMENICAL   METHODIST 
CONFERENCE   ON   MISSIONS. 


Methodist  Confer 


Washii 


Pastoral  Address  of  the   Etumeu 
October  last  contained  the   followiag.) 

|MONG  the  foremost  objects  of  our  interests  are  the  foreign  missions  of  our 
Church.  The  motto  of  our  founder^  "  The  world  is  my  parish,"  has  never 
ceased  to  echo  in  the  hearts  of  his  spiritual  children.  Some  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  our  annals  tell  the  story  of  the  patience,  the  sacrifice,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  brethren  on  the  mission  field.  In  the  present  day,  when  our  numbers  are 
increasing  and  our  resources  growing,  when  through  the  inquiry  of  scholars,  the  advent- 
ure of  travelers,  the  enterprise  of  traders,  and  the  spread  of  the  Anglo- American  race 
the  world  is  becoming  known  and  open,  and  the  call  of  God  is  loud  in  every  listening 
ear,  it  is  impossible  for  our  missionary  ardor  to  decline.  We  acknowledge  with  joy  the 
increased  activity  of  some  of  our  churches,  and  especially  what  our  women  are  doing 
for  their  heathen  sisters. 

Against  the  trade  in  spirits  and  trade  in  opium,  which  are  doing  so  much  to  defeat 
and  discredit  our  Missions  in  Africa  and  China,  we  shall  never  cease  to  raise  our  voice. 
While  loving  all  them  that  love  God,  and  desiring  closer  co-operation  with  them  in  his 
service,  we  renew  our  protest  against  every  ecclesiastical  system  which  invades  the 
rights  of  conscience,  which  claims  to  be  the  only  channel  of  the  infinite  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  sets  up  the  human  priest  as  an  indispensable  mediator 
between  the  soul  and  God. 

Let  us  beware  of  taking  a  narrow  view  of  our  mission  and  our  resources.  Let 
ns  carry  on  our  work  with  equal  earnestness  in  sequestered  villages  and  in  crowded 
cities;  let  us  appeal  alike  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor;  to  the  cultured  and  to  the 
illiterate ;  let  us  consecrate  our  wealth  by  building  churches  which  shall  be  constant 
witnesses  in  our  busy  streets  to  the  repose  and  dignity  of  our  religion;  and  let  us  preach 
in  the  open  air.  Let  us  use  every  means,  the  pul])it  and  the  press,  the  school  and  the 
university,  science  and  art,  social  influence  and  the  ballot-box.  Let  the  clear  intellect 
and  the  loving  heart  and  the  strong  will  have  their  rightful  place.  Let  order  be  har- 
raonized  with  the  free  play  of  individuality,  and  let  us  impose  no  limits  on  reverent 
inquiry. 

The  increase  of  cur  people  in  numbers  and  wealth  and  power  has  laid  us  under  a 
great  responsibility.  It  seems  probable  that  before  long  Methodists  will  constitute 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  people  who  use  the  English  tongue.  We  are  a  factor  of  growing 
importance  in  that  great  race  which  by  a  restless  impulse  is  spreading  its  dominion,  its 
trade,  and  its  civilization  over  vast  regions  of  every  continent.  Let  us  rise  to  the 
height  of  oar  calling.  We  ought  to  go  wherever  our  race  goes  to  multiply  our  churches, 
to  increase  our  communications,  and  so  become  a  bond  of  union  among  the  wide-spread 
people  of  English  blood.  And  we  should  strive  to  check  that  dangerous  temper  into 
which  adventurous  and  governing  races  so  easily  fall.'  So  shall  we  do  our  duly  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  play  our  part  in  the  great  plan  of  God. 


GIVE. 

Give  as  you  would  if  the  angels  waited  at  your  door ; 

Give  as  you  would  if  the  morrow  found  you  where  all  giving  is  o'er ; 

Give  as  you  would  to  tiie  Master  if  you  met  his  searching'  look; 

Give  as  you  would  of  your  substance  if  his  hand  your  offering  took. — Ruth. 
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COUNTRIES  AND  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Forth  America. 

&retldcmA  is  h  coldny  of  Dt'nmaik.  It  has  iin 
nrea  of  46,740  square  milcs^  and  a  populatiuu  of 
iilKiut  0,700  EsMjuiniaux  und  300  Danes.  The 
Moravians  have  17  missionaries,  and  report  1,597 
eliurch  memhers.  Tlie  Danish  Missionary  .So- 
fictj'  also  h«.s  some  raissionuries  at  work  aiitong 
the  people. 

AUmka,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  baa 
an  area  of  .177,;i90  fi<iUBrt'  nnlcs  and  a  pn|>iihiti(in, 
according  to  the  census  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  government,  issued  November  28,  1891, 
of  31,795.  The  population  is  classified  an  fol- 
lows: 4,303  whites,  1,819  nii.xed  Russiun  und 
nativeti,  23,274  Inclians,  2.287  MougVilians,  1 12 
all  others.  The  Imliiins  are  nfffda  divided  as 
follows;  12,784  Esi|uiiti(ui.\,  1,739  Thlinktt, 
3,441  Athabuskan,  980  Aleut,  \\r>\  Tsimp-jciin, 
391  Hydn.  The  town  of  Sitka  has  I.  IIIO  inhab- 
itanttt,  of  whom  393  are  white,  8(il  Indian,  and 
31  Mongolian.  Port  Clarence  has  485  inhabit- 
ants; VVrangetl,  316;  Unalnska,  317;  Point  Hope, 
301;  Metlakrtlitlft,  823;  Karluk.  1,123;  Junenti, 
1,253;  Kadiak.  495;  Hoonah,  438;  DouirlasCity. 
402;  Alelak,  420;  Afi>j;nak.  409.  Misi^iou  work 
among  the  Indians  i.M  being  carn'id  on  by 
Presbyterian,  Ba])tiRt,  Methodist,  Moruviiui. 
Episcopalian,  Congrepatioual,  aud  Roman  Cath- 
olic ini-ssionaries  from  the  United  States,  and  by 
inis.sionaries  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  UnioD 
of  Sweden. 

Can(nliJ,:i  tolouy  of  Great  Britain,  lias  an  area 
of  3,470,257  sqiiare  miles  and  a  }>opulijtion  fif 
near  B,000,0()0.  ranjidii  comjirise.s  the  provinee-s 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario.  Manitoba,  Uritish 
Columbia,  The  Territories,  und  iVrctic  Islauds. 
The  population  i»  divided  about  as  follows: 
1,300,000  of  French  origin,  8SK),nm»  EMf,'li,s!i, 
860,000  Irish,  700,000  Scotch,  2i!0,00n  Qennans, 
31,000  Dutch,  12.J,0lK)  Indians,  2HW0  Africans, 
4,500  Chinese,  :ind  the  rctuiitndcr  dtvided  among 
Danes,  Icelanders,  Italiiius,  Russians,  Scimdina- 
vians,  Welsh,  Swiss,  SjMiiiiards,  Portuguese,  and 
Jews.  There  are  about  125,000  Indians,  and  the 
Churches  of  ("iiuadu  have  .V'Vcrul  missions  anioiig- 
them.  The  English  Church  5Iissionary  Society 
also  rejjort.s  00  missionaries  and  2,475  eoinmu- 
nicunts  in  six  dioceses.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagutifjn  of  the  Gospel  also  assists  in  mission 
work  iu  this  country. 

The    Esquimaux    are    found   in    Greenland, 
Alaska,  and  the  borders  of  Canada,  and  number 


about  40,IH10.  They  have  broad  fivcra,  VSW^ 
foreheails.  flat  noses,  small  black  eyes,  heaiU 
covered  with  eojirse  black  hair,  and  are  small  in 
litature,  s<'ldr)m  over  live  feet  in  lieight.  The 
men  clip  their  hair  in  front  and  allow  it  to  hang 
loose  behind ;  the  women  fasten  their  hair  into 
a  top-knot  on  the  crown.  The  men  have  a  slieht 
mustache,  but  no  whiskers.  They  dress  in  skins 
of  the  seal,  reindeer,  and  bear.  The  Esquimaux 
are  hunters  and  tishers,  and  derive  most  of  their 
sulwisteuee  from  the  sea.  The  shuttle-shaped 
canoe,  or  "kayak,"'  covered  with  liairlcss  seal- 
skin, stn-tehed  on  a  wooden  or  whalebone  frame 
with  only  a  hole  io 
the  center  for  the 
jwddler,  is  used  by 
many. 

The  pagan  £sr|ui- 
ntau.v  bi-lieve  tliat 
the  world  is  gov- 
erned by  inuiu,  tit 
stjjMjmatural  |Kiwer. 
They  also  invoke  u 
supernatural  influ- 
ence which  is  called 
ht»iHn«k,  or  a  kind 
o  f  witchcraft  —  a 
mystic  agency 
which  muses  sudden  sickness  or  death. 

Neicfo-undland  is  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  and 
is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Julfof  St.  Ijiw- 
renee,  with  an  an-a  of  42,000  sijuare  miles  and  a 
IwiKjlation  of  almut  200,000.  Connected  with 
it  ill  lulmiiiisl ration  Ls  Labrador,  with  a  }>opulu- 
tiou  of  about  .5.000.  In  Newfoundland  and 
Labnidor  are  about  HOO  Indians. 

The  United  StJifcg  had  a  ]iapulation  on  June 
!,  1890,  exclusive  of  white  persons  in  the  Indian 
Territitry,  Indians  ou  ri'servatious,  and  Alaska, 
of  62,(122, 2.-.O.  Add  the  pnpulati.in  of  Aliuska 
{31,795),  the  white  people  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory (107,987),  and  the  Indians  on  reser\'ation& 
(1.13.383),  and  we  have  a  total  of  62,81)3,414. 
The  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  ntimber  249,273,  and  there  are  about 
8,000,000  colored  jteople.  I3j'  the  ccnatts  of 
1890  there  were  in  the  Sontheru  SUites  16,808,- 
205  whites,  (l,99(!,  ttfd  colored  iiersons,  2,581 
Chinese,  TOO  Japan  esc,  and  8,207  Indians. 

The  Indians  are  found  iu  the  following  Slates 
and  Territories,  exclusive  of  Alaska:  Arizona, 
10.740;  California,  15,283;  Colorado,  1,034; 
Connecticut,  24;  Florida,  215;  Georgia,  2;  Idaho, 
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3,909;  lUiuois,  1;  Indiana,  71;  Indian  Territory, 
74,fl»i  (6(S,28})  in  the  five  civilized  tribes);  Iowa, 
307;  KnusaK,  1,487;  Louisiiiuu,  133;  Maine,  140; 
MusKachusetts,  145;  Michigan,  6,091 ;  Minnesota, 
7, 005 ;  Mississippi,  1,404;  Missouri,  14;  Montana, 
10,573;  Nebraska,  3,864;  Nevada,  4,950;  New 
Mexico,  28. 799;  New  York,  5,33*2;  North  Caro- 
lin«,  3,1  US;  North  Dakota,  7,U52;  Oklahoma, 
5,689;  Oregon,  4,282;  South  Dakota,  19,845; 
Tennessee.  10;  Texas,  258;  Utah,  2.489;  Washing- 
ton, 10,837;  Wisconsin,  8,890;  Wyoming.  1,8()«; 
Ajmches  in  Mount  Vernon  barracks,  384 ;  Indians 
in  prison.  184.     Total,  249,273. 

The  five  civilized  tribes  arc  the  Cherokee, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole. 
Tliey  number  66,289,  and  are  in  the  Indian 
Territory, 

The  other  principal  tribes  of  Indians  are  the 
Senecas  and  St.  Regis,  of  New  York  ;  the  Pimas, 
Papagas,  and  Apaches,  of  xVrizona;  the  Yuiiiii,  of 
California;  I'te,  of  Colorado;  Shoshone  and  Nez 
Perce,  of  Idaho  \  C'heyennes,  Avnimhos.  Kio- 
was,  and  Comanchcs,  of  Indian  Territory ;  the 
Chippewas,  of  MiunesotJt;  the  Picgans,  Crows, 
and  Sioux,  of  Montana;  the  Wiunebagos,  of  Ne- 
braska ;  the  Navsjos  and  Pueblos,  of  New  Mexico ; 
the  Osuge  and  Pawnees,  of  Oklahoma;  the  Sioux, 
of  Dakota;  the  Oneida  and  Chippewa,  of  Wis- 
consin. The  leading  Churrlu's  of  the  United 
States  are  supporting  nUHsiouaries  among  the 
Indians,  and  these  Churches  exi)enil  over  six 
millions  of  dollars  annually  in  mission  work 
among  the  Indians.  freecJraen,  foreigners,  and 
poor  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Mexico  is  a  repulilic  com])osed  of  one  Federal 
district,  27  States,  and  2  Territories,  and  hiis  n 
population  cstinnited  in  1889  at  11.632,924. 
"Of  the  total  population  19  i>er  cent,  are  of 
pure,  or'  nearly  pure,  white   race,  43  per  cent. 

native  of  mixed 
ra«'e,  and  IW  per 
cent,  of  Indian 
nice."  The  pre- 
vailing religion 
is  the  Unmun 
Catholic,  but 
there  is  toler- 
ation of  all 
other  religions. 
There  arc  mis- 
sions among 
them  of  the 
Metlti>disfK|iis- 
co|»l  Church,  Methtslist  Episeopul  Church, 
8«>uth,  Prtabyterian  Church,  North,  Presbyterian 


Church,  South, Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Northern  Ba])ti8t8, 
American  Board.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Friends,  with  about  140  missionaries 
and  15,000  communicants. 

Central  America  consists  of  the  five  republics 
of  Co»t(t  Rieit,  Giititenuth,  Nicaragua,  Stthador, 
Uondurai,  and  the  colony  of  British  Hondura*, 
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with  a  population  of  3,172,084.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  people  are  Indians.  The  others  are 
i>f  a  mixed  race  or  descendants  of  Europeans, 
nnu'nly  of  Spuni.sh  origin.  Komau  Ciitholicisni 
is  the  prevailing  religion.  The  Presbyterians  of 
the  Church,  North,  in  the  United  States  re]>ort  6 
missiotiiiries  and  4  cowunmiicants  in  Guatemala. 
The  Momviuns  have  on  the  Mo-squito  Coast  in 
llondnnis  20  missionaries,  594  rommuuicanta, 
l.lWM  bnptized  adults,  and  1,723  baptized  chil- 
dreu.  The  Wesleyans  of  England  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  have  mis- 
sions in  Houdurns. 

The  Wegt  India  include  the  large  islands  of 
Cuba,  Ilayti,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rica,  and  numerous 
siualter  islands. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rica  belong  to  S|win.  Cuba 
has  an  area  of  43,220  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  1,681,687.  Porto  Rico  has  an  anm  of 
3,550  Hi|imre  miles  and  a  population  of  810,394. 
The  people  are  Roman  Cnlliolics.  Missimi  work 
in  Cuba  is  being  conducted  by  the  Sonthem 
Uaptist  Convention, ProtestantEpiscopal  Church, 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
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The  iiiland  of  Kayti  contoiiu  Ihc  two  indc- 
pendi'Ut  r«']iul»lics  knoHn  as  llHyti  niid  8uii 
Iloniiugo.  Hayti  has  nu  una  of  10.204  sqtuvre 
TniU«  and  n  i>op«latiou  of  ftOO,000:  San  Dontin- 
irii  nil  ftiTR  of  \%,M!t  squnri'  miU's  and  n  popu- 
IjiUoii  in  1888  of  664,313.  The  ih.-«ii1c  of  Hayti 
aro  nearly  all  Ni'grors.  Thcv  »|K-iik  the-  Fronch 
laiii^ia^'O  and  art'  Honian  f'atlmlicH.  The  Prol- 
i-stant  Episcopal  Cliurili  "if  \\\c  InitMl  States 
•tivt's  aid  t<>  tl"'  smull  Pri)ttrj»taiil  KpiK('ii|Hil 
Churcli  in  the  republic.  The  p«'oplc  nrc  Konuin 
Catholics. 

ToOrcnt  Britain  Inloiig  Jatiiaica,  tin-  Baha- 
mas, BarbadijB,  the  Leeward  Islands  of  Antigua, 
Barbuda,  Itedouda,  Vii(jriu,  Dominica.  St.  Kitt.s, 
Novis,  AnKuilla,  aud  jrontHTint,  Triuidad,  To- 
bago, and  the  Windward  Inlands  uf  (irrnada, 
8t.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia,  wilhuiiarva  of  i:t,371> 
»(|uari.*  miles  and  a  jmpuliition  of  l,;i;i;{,OttO. 

Jamaica  had  a  population  in  lH8n  of  033,88". 
Tlic  Htati.stic.s  show  3.'i,r»62  bdoii^^ng  to  the 
Church  of  Ennlaiid.  1,5«0  to  the  Church  of  S<-ol- 
land.  ».21tv>  Koniaii  Catholics.  '2'2.(I9;  Mcth- 
f>dist>t,  34,210  HaptisiH.  ;j,144  Pruhliytciians. 

To  Friinci"  bcloiij;  (tiiadcloupi',  .Miiitiniquc, 
81.  Pierre,  and  Miqiidon,  with  an  area  of  !,1{)I> 
S([iiai'e  itiilcH  and  a  pojtuliitiuii  of  247,000. 

To  the  Netherlands  lieloiig  thi-  i^^lauds  of 
Ciiracoa,  Bonaire,  Arnba,  St.  Mnitiii,  8l.  Eu»- 
tjiche,  and  Sidia,  wilh  an  urea  of  403  square 
miles  and  a  [»opiilntion  of  4l!,4>'ilt, 

To  Oeiimnrk  belou^j;  the  inlands  of  St.  Croix, 
St,  ThoninH,  and  St.  .John,  with  an  area  of  llS 
Bquare  miles  and  a  |inpiiliiti<iii  of  33.7(1!). 


St'MM.VKY. 

Area.iHj.  ni. 

S|>!ialsli  WoMt  Indies 46.770 

Urilish  West  Indies l.S,279 

Krpncli  West  Indies 1,190 

Dutch  Weal  Indies -103 

Dauish  West  Indies. 118 

Jtdand  of  Buy U 28,240 


l'n|)UlaUoii. 
•.•,♦42.081 

i,3h:<,ogo 

247,000 

46,4ritl 

.Td,7«.-5 

1,624,1-1 13 


Total 90,003  5,720,S7<J 

SiTMMAKY   OF   NORTH    AHKKICA. 

.\n<n,  K).  ni.  rr>pulntlon. 

Greenland 4i;,740  il.THO 

Caimdtt ;i,470,267  i.OOO.non 

NewJounaiinid 40,300  J  !13, 1  '.M 

LfJjrudor 70,000  4,211 

Uuitcd  Slates .1.501,404  e'.i!,8£»5,4 14 

Mexico s 761,479  11,032,024 

Costa  Rica 23,2a3  213,78& 

(luawmala 4(5,800  l,4GO,on 

Nicartitrua 49.000  .175,000 

S.ilvaiV.r 7.220  664,513 


ArM,  iq.  m.  l*n|>ulmUuii.,J 

Ilondunis 4T.090  4J1,»IT  j 

Britiiih  Uondunts T.bCS  97,4SS] 

West  Indies 90,009  5.726,$7«] 


Tutnl  .  . 


.*8,iSI,4&9     S8,8:i5.ni3.J 


pataiio.mas  wo.ma.n. 


SonUi  America, 
Thf  Argeiiliiu  Iltj/"l>lic  consist*  of  l."i  prov 
inccs  aud  i>  territfirieH,  anil  has  a  population  of 
over  4,000.000,  which  emigration  from  tioiithera 
Eiu-ope  is  rapidly  increasing.      The   Constitu- 
tion rfCojfniiteR  the] 
Roman  Catholic  n-- 
litrion    as    tluit    at, 
I  lie   State,   Hud   all 
ttther     creeils     ,sio 
tolerated.    Ilcrvare 
ini.s8ions    of     the 
Methodist  Episco- 

?^^^^^^^Hi^B  pal  Church  and  uf 

^^^H|B^^5S|2S|  'i'<^'   S<.>uth    Amcri- 

if^S^^SSf^B^  '^S^     ' ""  ^^■■'*'''i"'>'u'y  ^' 

i^^,^^r  ^F     .     :^H       eiety. 

Palayonia  i.h  di- 
vided between  the 
.Vrgentine    R«pul>- 
lic  aud  Chili.     It  t>  iidiabitcd  by  Indians. 

Ihlirin  has  n  ]ii>pnlatJon  of  2,182,102.  Of 
thesi'  abotit  1,00(1, (KH)  tire  Indians,  .WO.OOO  are 
inesiti/.osor  uiixed  ran-s,  ami  .*>U0,000  are 'whiti*. 
Thev  are  all  rciriirded  as  noniinHlly  Christians. 
The  Boiuaii  Catholic  is  the  rcco^ruized  religion 
of  the  State,  and  the  ]iul>!ic  cxennne  of  any 
other  form  is  jirohibited.  Thore  are  no  Prot- 
estant ini.s.siotis  ill  the  couiiliy. 

liroiil  had  hi  IMHH  an  csiiniMled  ]Mq>iilatii:iti 
of  I.|,()(l2,:l:Vi.  There  are  probably  2,.-|(IO,0(lO 
Negroes,  iind  500.OO0  Indians.  The  most 
of  tilt'  people  lire  KoniJiii  Catholics,  but  them 
in  ab-sohito  efpudify  declared  for  all  fuiTUs  of; 
religijin.  There  are  Protestant  ini.ssionaries 
fnaii  the  United  States  repre.sentinjj  the  Meth- 
odist Kpi.'«'Ojml  fliurch.  Methodist  Epi.scopul 
Church,  Soulh,  Presbyterian  Church,  North, 
Presbyterlim  t'hurch.  South,  So\ithern  Baptist 
Convention,  and  Prntestaut  P^piRcojad  Church, 
and  from  En-j^land  missionaries  of  the  Hoiith 
American  Mis-sionary  Society. 

Chili  has  ati  cstiiualid  population  of  3,llo,- 
!^iri.  iiK-hidini,'  ."lO.OOli  Indians.  In  1885  the 
foreign  jjopiilnlion  anioiinti'd  to  H7,077  pe^sou^, 
The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the 
State,  but.  accoixliiiff  to  the  Cou.ititution,  all 
rdigions  are  rcsjK-ctwl   soul    jiroti-cted.     Tliere 
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Cvuntries  (tnJ  I'eojtl^a  of  the  World.  31 

m!i»ioiiiiries   of    the    Mfthodist    Episcopal  tTz-Ky/f/y  had  a  population  in  1888  of  687, IM. 

(liiinh,  Pnsbyttrian  Clnirch,  North,  ami  South  The  Roman  Cnthulic  is  the  State  religion,  but 

Auu'riciiu  >Iissionnry  S<iriety.  there  is  complete   tolenition.      The   Methodist 

Colombi.1  IukI  in  issi  ;<  p..pul;itiuii  of  3,878,-  Episi(>iml  Chxirth  has  here  some  sxicccssful  mis- 

m\  iurluilin<r  '2'20, 000  inii-ivilized  Iiidiiins.    Tlie  si«>ns. 

Pligiou  of   the  nation  is  Roman   C'litholieisni.  1'tn«««/rt  hada])i>pulationinlHiMinf  2,2fi9,020. 

Olhef  forms  of   religion   »rc   permitted   when  Tlie  uotive  population  ia  1888  numbered  336, (KK». 

their   exercise   is   "not   contrary  to   Christian  Tlie  Roniiiu  Catholie  is  the  State  reUgiou.     Tlio 

iiicirnis  nor  to  the   kw."     There   are   missions  A  mtriran  Bible  Soeiety  has  nn  agency  in  Ciiracaa. 

'if  the  Presbyterian  C'lumli.    Nortli,   the  W.  v-  T/wj  ^'(jHiuntZ /*i«nJ4  belong  to  Ureal  Britain. 

li)T»Q  Church,  and  the  Society  for  tlic  Propii-  They  Iwvc  nn  area  of  C.,500  square  miles  and  a 

jiitinn  of  the  Oo9j»el.  populiifion  of  I.HliQ.     There  arc  1.302  Protest- 

^  Ea„„hrr  luus  a  jH.puh.tion  of  over  1, ■220,000.  '""''  ='"'!  '-^^  "'""='»  f'''Hiolic...     It  is  the  hend- 

•n.erc  are  al>ont   100,000  whites,  8«)a,lH)0  mixed  'I'-^irtcrs  of  the  bishop  of  the  An-licm  Church 

r»ees.    800.000    rivilize<l   Indinns.    and  a  large  •'""  ^'"^  ''^"S'^  "^  '^<^  missions  of  the  Soutli 

nmnb,.r  ..f  uneivili/.c-d    Indhmn.      The  religion  American  Missionnrr  Society. 

"■I  tlic    republic   i<   Romiin   Ciitholic,    and    the  Scmmary  op  Sorxfi  Amkuk-.v. 

.onstitutioa    excludes    all    otlnrs.      There   are  Area.«i.  m.     PopuluUoo. 

no  Protestant  missionaries.  ArgtuUna 1,123,086      4,086,493 

Guiantj  is  divided  into  British,   Dutch,  and      liuliviu 484,554      2,192,162 

Fpfuch  colonies.      British  Ouiunn  bus  an  fireii      Brazil ."^,-i09,S78     14,002,3.'{5 

..f  101»,(M»0   square   miles  and  :i   jiopiiliitinn   in      dil' 2»3,07<)      3,115.815 

\mi  of   2k2.0«6.      Over   65.00(1    .oolies    from      fulumbii. .'104,77:1      3,873,000 

India  are  employed  on  the  sugjir  idautattous.      Kcu»dor 118,030      I.Sao.OOO 

Mi«ion*  me  carried  on  by  the  Bo.ietv  for  the      ' ■"'«"'' -"».»3r>         3Cr.,J27 

I'mmgation  of  the  Gospel.   WesU-vans,  Mora-     I'''™f?"ay MZ9]e.         400,045 

,     ^i.  ■  Peru 4t5:i,747       2,971,844 

vuins,  and  others.  ,.                                         ■         .',,„        '„_ 

n  .  1     r,    ■  a     ■  i  f      1  ni^tay 72,110  687,194 

DulcJ,    Gmana    or  Sunn^n     1ms  „u  ana  of      y^,^^^^^^^ ,^ 

4«,(tW)  s.iu,.re  mdes,  and  had.  at  the  clos,-  of     r^jkland  Islands G.r.OO  1,890 

li^,  a  poj)ulHtion  of  ri7,3tW.     At   the  close  of  _^_^__ 

lt<88    there   were    reported    6,4!V4    of    thr   Re-  7,550,798    .35,250,224 

(onncd  Faith.   2,rtftM  Lutherans,   26.10li    Mom-  _ 

visns,  1.3.(M)0  lioman  Catholics,  1.24:1  .lews.  740 

Mohiiimneilans,  4.777  Hin<bis,  114  Uuddhi.st.s.  Europe. 

Fri-iifJi   OuiAiut  Iia.«  an  area  of  46,871)  square  Autlorra  is  a  republic  under  the  joint  suze- 

iiiiUs    and    a    population    estimated  at    n)a>ut  rniiity  of  France  and  the  Sjiani.sh  Bishop  of  Uge], 

M.fUM).      Tlierc   fire   lO.tiOO   inkdjitants   at  t'n-  Jind  ha.s  a  population  of  about  ('.,000.      The  jk-o- 

jrtnne,  and  al>out  l.'i.OOO  in  the  int<'rior,  in  ad'  ])le  are  Roman  Catholics. 

<liliwi  to  a  few  mountain  tribes.  Aimtrin-llunguri/   coniprLses    the    empire    of 

Ainiyi/tfi/ Imd  in  1SH7  a  population  of  J.'ifi.m.",  Austria  ami   the  kingclora  of  Hangiiry.      T)ie 

imluiling  60.000  semi-civilized  luid  70,000  on-  iiion.trch  mu.st  be  a  member  of  the  Roman  Ciith- 

"inliw'd  Indiana.     The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  nlic  Chuieli,   an<l  lie  has  the  threefold  title  of 

<«t«lilisheU  religion  of  the  State,  but  the  free  EmjK.-ror  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  King 

«et<:i«f  of  other  religiou-s  is  pennilted.      The  of  Hungary.     The  census  of  188tt  yave  a  jxipu- 

Mrthftdi-it    Ei»Jscoi»il    Church    iind    the   South  hit  ion  of  over  41,000,000.     The  ccnsas  of  1 880 

Ammran  .>ri.*sionary  Soi  icty  support  ini<sii»n-  divided   the  population   religiously  ««  follows; 

im'rx  nmong  the  peojilc.  Roman  Ciitholics,  2"»,">II1.000;  Greek  Cutholicj', 

ftru  has  a  poptilatioti  of  2,071,844.    Itisesti-  4,046,000;  Am>f'ninn  Cutholics.  6,000;  Profest- 

•u.ilixl  that  .57  per  cent,   of  the  population  are  ant,s  and  other  Christians,  t"^, .■574, 000;  Byzantine 

Indians,  and  that  28  per  cent,  bebnisf  In  mixt-d  Greeks,  2,!»40,000  ;    Unitarians,  56,000;    Jews, 

nets.    There  are  18,000  Europeans  and  .>(»,000  1,646,000. 

Aiiutics,  chiefly  Chinese.     The  constitution  pro-  Bfl'jhtm  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Jfcther- 

liiliiUthc  public  excrci.se  of  any  other  religion  land.s,  but  has  been  independent  .since  1830.    In 

iluin  the  Roritiin  Catholic.     There  arc  mi.Hiriona  1880  the  census  gave  a  [lOpulatiou  of  6,093,798. 

f'ftlir  Methodist  Episcopal  Churrh.  According  to  tlu;  census  returns  of  1880  there 
S 


88  CoHutrl^iS  and  J'l 

were  2,230,310  BclKiitos  wlio  spoke  French  only, 
2,485,384  who  s|>fikr;  Flemish  only,  39,550  Ger- 
riiiin  only,  423, 7A2  Frenrh  imil  Flemish,  8.5,250 
French  au<l  Gi.'nuim,  3,1156  Fl«inisli  and  Ocr- 
mart,  13,331  who  spoke  all  thrut-  liinguu^s,  and 
6,413  who  did  uot  speak  any  of  the  three.  The 
HoMiim  Catholic  relijfiou  is  professed  liy  nearly 
the  entire  ptipulation  of  Belpium.  The  Protest - 
nnls  number  ahout  10,000,  and  the  .lews  4,000. 

Bulgaria  had  on  January  1,  1888,  a  |>opulu- 
tion  of  3,154,373,  Of  these  2,320,250  were 
Bulgars,  607,319  Turks,  ."iS.SSS  Greeks^  32,540 
Jews.  50,201  yyijsies,  l.OttO  Russians,  4,000 
•Servians  und  other  Slavs,  2,243  Germans.  Of 
the  population,  2,432,154  wore  reporttxl  a«  he- 
longing  to  the  Orthodox  Grt^^k  Chureh,  608,173 
Mohaminedans,  18,330  Roman  Catholics,  und 
24,352  Jews. 

Dtnniark  had  a  population  in  1800  divided  as 
follows: 

City  of  Copenhagen :il 2,387 

Suburbs  of  Copenliitgcn 62,864 

lalniids  in  liic  Baltic 1)17,457 

PeiiiiKiila  of  Jutland »42,3(:i 

fWtw  iBlands 12,0&4 

Total -.',248,02:1 

The  population  is  almoct  entirely  Scnndina- 
viau.  The  estuhlished  religiou  \a  the  LvtHienin, 
and  about  OU  |icr  cent.  oC  the  [lopulutioii  lielong 
to  the  LutluTHii  Cliurrli.  Iceland  l)elou|f.s  to  Den- 
mark, und  Imd  a  jiopiiititiini  iu  1880  of  72,445. 

Friinee  had  a  populutiun  in  1880  of  38,2ls.!i03. 
All  relifjions  are  equal  by  law,  and  any  sect 
■which  numbers  100,000  adhercnt.s  is  cutitlrd  In 
a^^ut.  In  the  budget  for  1891  these  grauiju. 
administrations,  etc.,  amounted  to  45.0C7,0(i3 
francs  tn  Konian  Cutliolics,  PruteBtiints.  Jews, 
and  the  Mu.>isn]niutis  uf  Alf^eriu,  thu  Komun 
Catholics  receiving  42,805,603  francs.  There 
are  31,000,(100  Roman  Catholics,  und  ujiout 
1,()00,OUO  Protistantil. 

Oennanj/  hud  ii  [lopulatioii  iu  Deccttiber,  1890, 
of  40,120,800.  The  constitution  pruvidta  for 
entire  liberty  of  conscience,  und  for  comjilefe 
social  equality  among  all  religious  confessions. 
The  census  of  1885  gave  29,309,847  Protcstsmts, 
16,785,734  Rowan  Catholics,  125,073  other 
Christians,  503,172  Jew*,  11,278  others,  and 
untla.sai(ied.  The  adliercntH  uf  I  he  Greek 
Church  are  iucliided  in  the  Roiuito  Citf  holies, 
but  the  old  Catholics  ure  n*ckoned  among  the 
other  Christians.  Roman  Catholics  are  in  a 
majority  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Buvaria,  and 
Biidea. 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  bad  uu  April  1, 


ojjUx  Iff  t/ie   Wf/rhl. 

1801,  a  iMpulutiou  of  37,740,383 — in  England 
and  Wales,  29,001,018;  in  Scotland.  4.033,103; 
in  Ireland,  4,706,102.  Ireland  has  468,074 
less  than  it  hud  in  1881.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don has  a  population  of  4,211.II5Q,  and  then- 
are  sixty-two  cities  in  England  and  Wale?, 
each  with  a  jsipulation  of  over  50,00<i. 
Three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  arc 
Rnmiin  Catholics.  It  is  estinmted  that  in  En- 
gland and  Wales  about  one  half  of  the  |K'oplL- 
helong  to  the  Established  <'hiireh  of  England; 
Homaii  Catholics.  1,350. 0(M1;  .Methodists,  300.00(1 ; 
Congregationulists.  300, (WO;  Buptisl*.  300,000; 
Prenbyteriuns,  2<)0,(M10.  In  S<'otland  the  Estali- 
lished  Clnirch,  which  is  Presbyterian,  has 
590,000;  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  840,000; 
United  Pre.«byteriun  Church,  185,000;  EpiscoiMl 
Church,  80,000;  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
3:10,000;  Jews,  70,000.  In  Ireland,  in  1891,  the 
Uoniiui  Catholic  Church  reported  3,540,745 
incnilHTs;  Episcupal.  600,8;JO;  Presbyterians, 
440,087;   M.thoclists,   ".5,2:15;  Jews,   1,708. 

<jTixr«  hud  iu  1889  a  |H)])ulatiou  of  2,187,208. 
The  great  majority  of  the  iuluibitant^  are  ad- 
hereuts  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Then- 
are  24,105  Moluinuiicdans,  and  5,702  Jews. 
Coniplric  lolcruliiiii  und  liberty  of  worship  iv 
giiunoitccd  1(1  all  religions. 

Itnlij  hud  ill  18H9  an  estimuteil  jiopulation  of 
80.947.306.  Alx.ni 
100,000  are  of 
French  origin. 
4,000  of  Germnii 
origin,  00,000  of 
Albaiiiiio  origin. 
23,000  of  Greek 
origin,  and  8,00(> 
of  Spanish  origin. 
The  Komau  Cath- 
olic is,  nominally, 
the  ruling  State  re- 
ligion, but  perfect 
religious  freedom 
is  secured  tt»  the 
In  Rome  resides  Pupi- 


adherents  of  all  crctits. 


Leo  XIII.,  the  supniiii-  pontiff  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Mt/naeo  is  a  small  [trincipality  between  France 
and  Italy.  It  liad  a  population  in  1800  of 
12,000,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  notwl 
for  its  gaming  tables. 

Montenegro  has  an  estimated  population  of 
236,000.  The  Sloutenegrins  belong  almnst  en- 
tirely to  the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slav  race. 
The  niajoritj'  of  the  people  beloog  to  the  Ortho- 


Count  rim  and  PiopU*  of  the   Wor/d. 


i,  •whicii  hii*  saa.noo  i»(i]i.T- 

rut*.    the     Mobninnit'dtiiip     10,000,    the   Uoiiiiiii 
IntholicB  4.000. 

Moranxft  is  betweeu  Bi-lgiuni  nml  »lt*rniany. 
It  ('otn]iri.se8  two  and  oiii-  hiilf  Hi|uurc  niili'H,  haii 
'2, 000  iiituibitants,  iind  has  been  iiitinly  itulp- 
penUi'iit  since  IPl-l. 

Thf  Nelhfrhrruh  bad  iiii  I'stinmted  |K)putiition 
in  .Innimry,  1890,  of  4..'4H,r)!M(.  The  niHJority 
t>f  the  irdiiihitant.*  mo  I'rotcslantjj  of  tht<  Dutch 
Reformed  fiiitb. 

PoTtiigal  liuil  in  1881  ii  |M)j)ul,iti«ii  uf  4,708.178, 
wliirh  is  fstimatcd  nt  prt-sfnt  as  over  5,000,000. 
Tlio  Roman  Catholic  faith  Is  tlic  Stato  n-Hgion, 
but  all  other  formfi  of  wornhip  nrt-  tolerated. 

Rnumtinia  had  in  1887  an  estitnatt'd  popula- 
tion of  .■>.500,000.  Tliirc  are  4,.TO»,(V0ll  Houmu- 
uinns,  300,000  Jews,  200,000  Gypsies,  100,000 
Htiltjariatis,  50,000  Gfrtnang,  50,000  Xa^yars, 
15,000  Armenians,  2.000  French,  l,()l>0  Eut:li-.h. 
Of  the  total  population,  4,529.000  lK'lon<j  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  C'hunh.  114,300  arc  Ro- 
man t'atholics,  13,800  Protestants,  8,000  Ar- 
menian.t,  400.000  Jewti,  2,000  MohanimetliuiN. 

/fi/ju-iVi  had  in  1887  an  estimated  p)pulation 
in  the  entire  etni)ire  of  113,354,049.  «>f  these 
95.870,810  were  iu  EuroiK;,  and  17,483,83»  in 
Asia.  Nearly  all  the  people  belong  to  thi- 
Orthodox  Greek  Church.  Tliere  are  8,300,00t) 
Koinnn  Catholics  3..j0O.(HJ«  Jews,  2,050.000 
Prutestanla,  2,«(M),000  Mohammedans.  The 
Protestants  and  Jews  have  lately  been  greatly 
oppressed  by  the  regulations  of  the  govern- 
ment. Laphind  iM  included  iu  Russia,  Sweden, 
nnd  Norway.  There  are  about  18,000  Lap- 
Inndprs. 

Servia  bad  an  cstiranted  population  in  Janu- 
ary, 1800,  of  3,0flt!.043.  The  State  religion  is 
the  Greek  Orthodox.  Nearly  all  the  jteople 
belong  to  that  faith.  There  are  14,509  Moluiin- 
medans,  4,100  Jews,  8,000  Roman  Cathotitx. 
Spain  hud  in  1887  n  iHipulation  of  17,5.10,- 
*^l>.  Tlie  B».<*«pie.s  in 
the  North,  numbering 
440,00(»,  differ  in  race 
and  languuge  from  tbo 
rest  of  Spain.  There 
arc  OO.UOU  Moors  iu  the 
south.  50.000  Gypaies, 
and  500  Jew.s.  The 
Roman  Catholic  w  the 
State  Chureh. 

Sirtflen   and    Noricaij 

lire    united    under    tlio 

LAPi.Ai»i>t«.  ^5llme    government. 


KOMWXrilAX. 


Swc<]en  had  on  Dc- 
cemlM-r  31.  1880,  a 
po  pit  la  t  i  on  of 
4.774,400,  and  Nor- 
way in  1 875  a  popu- 
lation of  l.80e,!M)0. 
The  Evangelical 
Luthemu  religion 
IN  the  national 
Church  of  both 
uationi*. 

SiriittrUiiiil  had 
on  December  1, 
1K8S,  a  ))opulation 
of  ■>.'.I17,740  ;  in  18ilO  there  were  2.033,612. 
The  German  language  is  spoken  by  the  nuijor- 
ity  of  the  inhabitniits  in  15  cantons,  the  French 
in  5,  the  Italian  in  1,  and  the  Rouniunsch  iu  1. 
The  eeiLstis  returns  of  188tjl  reported  that  2,1102.- 
530  KjKjke  German,  037,072  French,  t.Ki.OOO 
Italian,  38,375  Roumansch.  Iu  1800  in  religion 
the  Protestants  numbered  1,724,800;  the  Iluumn 
Catholics,  1,189,602;  the  Jews,  8,380. 

Turkey  has  in  Europe  a  population  of  4,700,- 
(100,  of  whom  one  half  are  Muhammedttne,  the 
others  iK'ing  Bulgarian)!,  .\lbanian<>,  .Vnncnianii, 
Greeks*,  Jew«,  ete.  In  addition  to  Ihewe  Turkey 
c'lHiins  Ibilgaria.  with  its  8,154,375  inhabitant". 
and  lio.snia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novebazar,  with 
1, .504, 001  inlmbitoctit',  but  Bulgaria  cluims  t<> 
be  independent,  (uid  the  other  countrie.<j  arc  at 
liresent  under  the  contn)!  of  Austriii. 


St'MM.AKV   OK-   EunOI'E. 


Andurro 

Austria-lliMivui  V 

nei);iiiiii 

Bulguria. .  ... 

Deiimiirk.  -  , .  . 

leeli»n(l 

France 

(lermauy .'. 

Great  Britiiia 

Greece 

Italy 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Morerinel 

Neilierliuuls" 

Norway 

Portiitral 

Koiimuiia 

Ruseiu 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden  

Swiizorland 

Turkey  (incIiKlin;:  Bosnia).. 

T..l«l 


«,000 

41.171,190 

ti,«!»3.7!>» 

;t,  154.375 

2,a48,02;{ 

72,44.'i 

:'.S,21«,90:i 

CM  20,800 

;t7,740,283 

2. 1 87, 90S 

3O,n47,30U 

12.000 

230.000 

2,000 

4,54  8, 69t; 

l,8(K>,900 

4,708,178 

5,.'»00,000 

95.870.810 

2.0D6,04:s 

1 7,650, 2<(i 

4.774,409 

2,933,CII 

6,21(4, 091 


a,S27,2"ij 


S4  Couniru«  iintl  J\x>j>U«  o/'  tin    Wurl^/. 

PkotestaST  3L88Io>>  is  EtKorB.  Cfy7/>it  Jxinugs  to  Clrt'iil   Uritiiiii.      It  has  aa 

rUi- maiont\  of  the  peopU- in  Great  Britain,  i       .„    ,uau     ,  o  oo- a...       f^.  .• 

^un^•ay,  Sweden,   Ueniniirk,   the   Nuthcrlands.  '        ,.   .               l 

^           1  o    •.      1      1         n    .    »     .     .1  sus  of  ISfil  the  religuiuMcrecils  were  returned  as 

(Jermnnv,  Hud  ^\vll7.erlaud  arc  Protestant.    One  n  j ji.-  ./^  ««^  r.~n    ■.■   j       .„.„„„ 

,,,,-'             ,    •      ..                T^     1              VI  follows:  Rtiddhist^,  I.OOS, 070;  Hindus,  493,630; 

hulf  of  the  iKJonle  in  Luroiwan  Turkey  im;  Mo-  ,';,,'    ^,    .  ..        \.,J"- 

,      *     I,,            ■    :        f  .\              1    •  -MolwiuraiKlans,    IQi.Td^i  :    Christiiina,    147,977, 

Imnmiednns.     TUc-   majority    of  the    ix-oiile  iii  _,,     ^,   .  ,.      '             .      ,    .,    „          '        ... 

,,      .     ,,            ij  I       -     a      •     rj                      1  *ho  C'hristinn<i  eomiirwe  ijotii  Roman  Catholics 

Uassiii,  (Jreece,  Bnliraria,  Scrviii,  Roiiniaum,  and  • 

Mouteneyro  belong  to  the  Greek  Chi.rrh.    Tli.  ""*>  P''"^'*^""'''-     There  w.Te  at  the  same  time 

most  of  the  iH-.,,,ie   in  Austriu-Ilun-ary,    Bel-  ^^^^^^            l,Mfl.«US,ngh»les.-. 

Kium,  Frauee.  ItJtU.  Monaco,   Moresnet,  Portii-  ^^^^^^^        tW/, ;^48 Tamils,  IW.- 

,    \,  ^     ■  ^^^P^^^A        54-2  Moors,  8,  s(t.5Mii- 

gul,  and  Sjiam  :irc  Human  Cathohes.  ^^^^^^^^^H 

The    Angliains,     Wesleyans,     BaptiHts,    and  WT        ^^W         '">"'    *'/?=^"    ^^I'^^F" 

Presbvterians  of  (Jreat  BriLiiu  send  mi-^sionariei.  ^■^  fiK           """■              P"ncip«l 

to  ^mv   ,.f   the    Honmu   rulholie    .otmlries  of  aJ-  j3f           [^''c'*^''"*     °''*"°"* 

The    Methodist    Episroiml    Churdi    in    ihi!  JMHk                i^    J^*^      American 

United  States  sends   miiteioimiir-s  to  lUily  and  .^^C^^^               ,'■         ""       "^    ^^^ 

Bulgaria,  and  assists  the  Methodist  churclu-  in  g^fflt^^^^                 '  "^'PO-^'sWes- 

(^.ermany,  Switzerland,   Norway,  Sweden,    and  T^  ^■^^■^       ''•"*"'*'    '""^    '^'"'"'^ 

The    American    Board    has    miwionarics   in  i  «-W^|5§^^          .  '"''""*  ^"""'-^l*   of 

Spain,    Austria,    Buliruria.    and   Turkey.     The  '      ,;„sx>iJi.                  "'"eteeu      provinees 

Ainerieai.    B„]Uist   Mi««uimiy  Unmn   W  mi*.-  ■                                           and  fhedeiK-ndeneies 

Mionaries    in    Sca.oli.uu  i«,    Uus.in,    Spai,,,    and  "'  M«"^l'""«-  Mongolia.  Thib..«,  J.inguria,  and 

Fnuiee.     The  Sooth.-n.  ]l,.pti.l   Cuovention  has  ^'*^  Turkestan.     The.8e  have  a  population,  ae- 

muwionaries  in  Italy.   Tin-  I'resl.yterian  Chiireh,  '^"'■'^'%'  *«  ^h*'  »»t«t  estimateH,  a.H  follows: 

South,  has  iuis*ioimries  in  Italy.      The  Evangel-      '''''"^  l""!*''  ('!*  I'rovinces) 383,000,000 

leal  Association  has  niis«ion«"in  Germany  aii<l     i«n"cliuri« li.O0O,O00 

Switzerland.    Tlie  Seventh-Dav  AdventisU  have     Mongt>l»i 2,(K)0..>(H) 

•     a       A         n  'i>        •        *         m  Thibet I1.UOO,000 

mis-sions  m  Sweden,  Germany,  ItuHsia,  etc.    The  ,                                                                          • 

a  .u  rv       t.      *;  t    1  '•     •  •     ir   n       1         Juugana 000,000 

Seventh-Day  Baptists  liave  inisHions  HI  IloUam I.  „;-,_,     ,                                                   ,,«^^„, 

•'        '  Knst  Turkestnu 580,000 

Tol»l 404,180,000 

Aoia.'  (.'liina  |»ri>|)er  is  gencrnlly  sai<l  to  have  eighteen 

AfijIuiuUtati  is  dirided  into  ihe  provinces  of  )iroviii<e.K.  but  after  the  settlement  of  the  hos- 

Cabul,  Turkestan.  Herat,  Camlahar,  BaduksLmi,  tilitiei-    with    Frurice    Formosa    was    st^'porated 

iiiul  Wakhan.     It  hiw  ji  p()puiatiim  of  4,(111(1, 0()u  from  Fukicn  andniade  a  separate  prtnincc  under 

Mohl^l^uled(^n^.      The    most     nuim-ioiis    tribes  a  governor,      llciiee  Formosu  is  the  nineteenth 

an-    I  he    OhilMis,   'J'ndjiks,   DiiraniM.   Ilazaralw.  provinei-. 

Aimaks.  aud  Uzbeks.     TlK*n:  »rc  no  I'rotcstant  In  Chiii.i  tliree  religions  are  in  general  use; 

missionaries.  namely,  t'onfnciani.mu,  Iliiddhism,  and  Taoism. 

BoJcham  is  a  Rusaian  vassal  State  in  Centnil  The  ("onfueiun  is  the  State  religion,  but  no  ec- 

Asia  with  a  popiilation  of  2,.'iO0,00n.     Thi;  n--  ik-siastioal  hienirchy  is  inaintiitned  at.  the  public 

ligiou   of   the    jicople   is   Mohuinmedan.      The  e\[)ens4'.      Large    nudiUTS    of    the   Chinese    in 

modern  State  of  Bokbani  wa^  foiindetl  by  tin'  Middle  and  Southern  China  jiTOffs-s  and  praotien 

Uzbeks  in  the  tifteinth  century.     The  jwvpulu-  all  three  rcligion.s.  Thtcc  are  probably  :W,000,00O 

tion   is  composed   of  Tiwljiks,   Arulx*,    Uzbeks,  Mohauiiuedans,  chiefly  in  the  wi-st.     In  1889  the 

Turkomans,  PtTsians,  Mervi,  and  Jews.     In  lln'  Koman    Catholic;*   in    China   reported    541,730 

town  of  Bokhara  the  Tadjiks  constitute  tlio  ma-  memlxT;<  and  24.!>00  taterhuincn,  and  028  Euro- 

jority  of  the  iK)puIation.     They  are  tall,  with  pcan    mLs.sionarics.       la    18l»0    the    Protestant 

hamlsome  and  regular  features,  fair  complexion,  Churches  of  Europe,   Canada,  and  the  United 

nod  black  eyes  and  hair.     The  U/.heks  are  the  States  reported  in  China  t,3ftB  mixaionarics  nod 

donunaut  race.     They  have  regular  feiidire*  and  37,287  coinmimieunt*. 

Inishv  black  hair.      Thi  re  atv  no  l*rot(Jstant  mis-  French  /rwfo-CArW  comprises  thf  French  di"- 

bIodk  in  Bokhnm.  jK-ndenries  of  Cocluu-Cliitni,  Tonquiu,  Annain. 


ant 


and  rntnlwrliii.  C'ophin-Clniiii  li«s  a  |)fi|>iil:iliiiii 
tstinirttiil  :it  l.i>ll<,42if,  of  w  liciui  2,(i)l  .in-  Kuro- 
|)uuis,  l,(t7{*,000  Auiminitfs,  loa.OOO  Ciunbo- 
diiins,  5t>,U00  Cliinciu.!,  uod  u  fluiitiii^  populiitiou 
of  MrIhj's  nnd  MiiliibHrians.  Cumbmlia  hns  rv 
population  of  ubout  1,800,000.  Besides  the- 
Cambodiiins  tla-re  arc-  30,000  Maliiys  :>n<\  100,00(1 
Chinese  auil  Annamitfs.  Annum  is  supposetl  tn 
bavi-  u  population  of  5,000,000,  and  thcrt-  nn- 
420.000  Roman  Catliolics.  Tonquin  li:ii  :i  |hi|i- 
ulation  estimated  at  Ji,0(lO,{H)(»,  witli  400.0(li) 
Roinan  Catholics.  ThtTc  nrc  ni>  l*roti*lant 
ini'-'sicms. 

India  is  ucarly  nil  uinlcr  tin-  luntrol  f>f  (In-at 
Britiiin,  tbc  native  States  being  feudatory  to 
that  ^'ovcrnment. 

Aix-u.N).  ID.       Populatliin. 

British  territory 1,008,3)4     20»,837,:il»'. 

NaUvo  Stales 7:il,SMt       fi:i,23B,2o8 

Portuguese  possesnioiw. . , .  1,-147  419,993 

French  possesatonH 20h  3S0,30:) 

T.Hitl 1,801,908     a7:t.773,870 

The  census  of  ISIJI,  not  yet  fully  reported, 
Ives  British  India  and  the  native  States  an  in- 

"ireajje  r>ver  the  :dM.>ve  figures  tif  about  7,000,000 
population,  making  a  total  of  280,T75,K70.  The 
Hindustani  laiijirijagi'  is  .spokeu  by  !H:5,  000. 000 : 
Bengali,  ;i«,0(K).Oo6 ;  Tflejru,  t7,00(i,iHiO;  Mali- 
tti"   17,000.000;    Punjabi,    10,000,0(K);  Tamil, 

^3,000,000  ;  Ou/.ratt,  10,000.0<«>  ;  fauaresc, 
!),00<1,000;  etc.  Tlie  most  prevalent  reliyiim  is 
that  of  the  niudu<,  their  nnnilu'i  btiuj;;  three 
fourths  f)f  the  idlal  poiailiilion.  The  Mii!i:un- 
lnedau8  number  ."JII.OOO.IKhO.  There  tire  abi)iir 
1,000,000  Roman  Calli<.Ii<-',  :jr»n,00n  Syiiuns, 
Amjeniaiis,  and  Greeks,  and  7011,000  Prntest- 
»nt>i.  Tlicre  an-  in  India  aboiii  I.'IOO  iuis^.iiinarieK 
from  over  40  Protestant  C'hiirehes  and  societies 
in  Europe,  fatiad:!,  and  the  United  States,  liiid 
they  have  alioul  'i.lO.OOft  cntiniuniiianls  ;ind 
mearly  three  timei)  as  many  adluients. 


JiipiiK  had  in  1890  a  jiopuititionof  40.072,030. 
Tlie  iliic-f  forms  of  ri'ligion  are  Shintoisni,  with 
10  sects,  and  Buddlusm,  with  13  Si'et>.  There 
is  no  State  relijfiou  and  no  State  support.  Free- 
dom of  religious  belief  and  practico  is  secured. 
"so  long  a.s  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  peace  nnd 
oilier."  The  Aiuos  arc  the  aborigines  of  the 
countr)-.  They  now  number  only  about  ;tO,llO(t 
ami  are  fouml  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Yesso. 
Tlicy  are  distinj^iislied  by  tho  arreat  ipnintity  of 
liair  on  their  heads  and  bodies.  There  are  in 
tlie  Proti-stant  miRsiona  384  foreign  missionaries 
and  :{2,U80  members. 

Khirit  is  a  Russian  vassal  St«t<',  with  an  es- 
timated imp\dation  of  700,000,  including' 400,000 
niiinwl  TurcomaiLs.  The  i>eople  are  Mohauiined- 
an.s.     There  are  no  Protestant  missionaries. 

K'ttrtt  has  n  population  estimated  at  from 
s, 000, 000  t..  li;,OOO,00O.  Recent  statistics  give 
10,.-,3.s,S>:i7  inhabitants,  .1,312.333  males  and 
5,210,014  fenniles.  The  ca])itjd,  Seoul,  has  about 
S.'iO.tlOO  inliabilauts.  In  IHW>  there  were  in  Ko- 
rea 5,35.)  ilapanese,  l,0rt7  Chinese,  32  German.*, 
48  Anierican.s,  21  Rritisli,  and  40  other  foreign 
ii'sidenis,  (.'oufuciauism  is  hi'ld  in  hi^h  t-steem 
by  lh<'  upper  cla-sses.  iind  there  me  nunu;rous 
nionasteries  of  the  Buddhists  and  '1  aoist^s.  There 
.'lie  (dKiut  1*1,0011  Koman  t'atholics  and  300  Prot- 
estants. The  Methodist  Episcopal  t'hiin'h,  Anu'r- 
icau  Pri'sbytcrjau  f^hnrch,  and  Pociety  for  the 
Propaj^ition  of  the  Gospel  liiive  niissiouaries  in 
Korea. 

yrpitul  i»  an  inde[>endent  kingdoni  in  llic 
Iliuiidayas  belwcen  Thibet  and  India.  The  jxi)!- 
nlation  is  I'stimaJed  at  :!.om>.(KlO. 

Pfmia  had  in  1880  a  [mjiulntiun  uf  7,(i*i3,ttOO, 
nearly  all  of  the  Mohainnied:ui  faith.  There  are 
8,500  Par-sees,  10,000  Jevv.s,  43,000  Armenians. 
and  33,000  Xestorinns.  The  American  Presby- 
terians .lud  the  Aivjrliean  Cluirch  of  England 
have  missionaries  in  Persia,  chiefly  among  tho 
Nestorians. 


RuB»if  ill  Ahiii  Iiuh  h  |>opulntion  of  17,4K3,889. 
Tlitsf  are  dividwl  <i.<<  follows: 

Oiiiicai'US 7,458,151 

Kirghis  Steppes l,948,OfiO 

'liirkostan 3,2«2.44C 

Trana-Cospimi 30|,47C 

Sit»eria 4,4{»S,(5fi7 

In  the  Ciiuoasus  are  tlie  Oforifiiins,  Tin  iissiniis, 
Kiitiarilaivs,  Ossitcs,  Tcliutcheiis,  iuhI  Li-sfjhiuiis. 

The  Kirj^his  Stcppt-s  nvv  occujtjeil  tliieBy  by 
till'  Kirt;l»i«i. 

Ill  Tiirki'stan  are  \\w  Kirghis,  Kuliniicks,  Hurts, 
Uslmks,  iiiul  Tiuljiks. 

The  Turkoiiiiiiis  nrc  in  tlir  Truns-t'iisiiijiii 
l)ni\iuc(S. 

Ill  Silwriw iin;  ihf  Miniffolt;,  Biiiifits,  Tiiiiffuses, 
and  Yukntii.  Tint  liittrr  are  fouad  chiftly  in  tin.' 
Iia»iti  of  the  Lena  and  number  abrtut  'iiJOiOOfl. 
Ill  Norlli-i'a.st  Silwria  aif  the  Tchiikt<lii«  or 
<'Iuikflii,  Koryaks,  Kumcbadtilrs,  and  (iliilyuks. 

Tin-  tiiajorify  '>f  l-lif  pt'OpIi'  in  Hussiii  in  Asin 
lirofi.'Ms  iln'  MoliMiiiiufdMii  fiiiili.  A  portion  of 
thi'ni  art-  uiuiulwrs  of  thu  (Trok  Chure-h.  No 
I'rotf'staut  missions  am  pcrmitlfd  by  tbi'  fjov- 
iTiimeul. 

Slum  husim  ustinrnti-d  |Hiimlatioii  of  (i, 000, 000, 
dividwl  into  2,00n.0fl(t  Siaintsc,  1,000,000  Chi- 


nese, 2,000,000  LatUiuns,  l,()00,00((Mulny8.  Tlie' 
prevailing  religion  is  Bwldliisin.    Tin-  AiiKTicam 
Presbyterian  Churcli  and  the  Aniericaii  Biiplist 
Missionary  Utiiouhttve  niissionari(»  utnonj^  them,  \ 
the  Presbyterians  among  the  Sinnicso  and  Iju>>^ 
tians,  an<l  tlie  Baptists,  amou^  the  (.'hincso. 

Turl-ry  in  Afiti  Ims  a  population  of  iri,t33,0flO. 
Uesiidivi  tliiTnrks  tlu-rr  an-  40«,00it  Andis,  and 
a  large  iiiiinber  of  (ireek.s,  Syrians,  Kurds,  t'ir- 
ea^isians,  Arln^.•llil(a^•,  Nestorians,  Jews,  etc.  Tbo  ^\ 
Americjin  Board  h»H  very  e.vteiiHivo  and  8Ucce«»«^H 
fill  missions  among  the  Armenians.  ^H 

The  Stritifn  fift(leii)enl»,  undi-r  British  control, 
ill  their  goviTiiiiient  comprist"  llu>  islands  of  Sing- 
apore, Peiiaiijr,    Kei-linir,    ChriHtnias,  and  Pnlait 
Paiif^koi',   and  a  portion  of  the  main-land  fon- 
stKtin^  of  .Mfil.icca,  etr'.       These  have  an  area  of  ' 
1,472  s<nmre  miles  and  au  cstitnated  populatjoi 
ill  18H0  of  oliM.OOO.    Tli<;re  are  also  the  ))ri»teete4 
native  States  of  Penik,  Selanffor,  Siinfftn  I'jong, , 
Jeli'ltH,    Nepri    Sembil.iii,    Johor.   and    Pnbang, , 
with  an  urea  of  117, (ilO  sipiare  nules  and  n  ]K>pui]t-  i 
tion  of  403.K00, 

Jlunu'o  is  II  largi'  island,  with  uii  area  of  28*2,- 
W20  sipiare  miles  and  n  iiopuhitii.n  of  1,5"B,6S^. 
AlKiut  one  fourtli  of  the  peojile  nre  under  Brit- 
ish rule  and  the  others  under  Dutch  rule.     The  i 
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CAUCASIAN  JEtV. 


miwr^  Bf  Miilnys,  mostly  Dyaks.  In  ifliginti 
ley  lire  MobanituedHns.     Mis-sioti  work  is  lK>in{; 

jiKhictfd  by  the  Hhcuii>h  Missionary  Society  imd 
le  Si)Cirty  for  the  Prop/ipUion  of  the  Gosjwl. 

Ctlebt*  is  an  islimd  uiuler  the  control  of  thi- 
>utch,  with  an  nrca  of  Tl.loO  squurc-  miles,  and 

tK>puUtion  of  850,000.  The  ualivi*  nr*'  M«- 
llTs  and  Moharnmcdfins  in  rch'iiion.  There  are 
lissioiis  of  (he  Ni'thcrlnnd*  Missionurj'  rtocicty. 

JtiTii  is  onr  of  th<"  riclu'st  islands  Inlong-iii;'  t(.i 
lie  N*fthcrlaiid«.  It  has  nn  area  of  50,'20O  .square 
lili'ii,  and  a  population  of  about  S3,000,000. 
1«i-  natives  belong  to  the  Malay  racr.  Iti  n.'li«t- 
Mj  they  are  Mohaninu-daiis.  Mission  work  i» 
fingr  carrii'd  on  by  wvenil  Dutch  societies. 

yew  Ouinm,  or  Pajiun,  ni'xt  lo  Au.stmliii,  i.s 

[le  lartrest   i.«land  in  the  world,  havintr  an  areii 

l-tOO.fMK)  s<|UAr<'   ndlr--.    and  ii  ]Mi|nil»tiMii  nf 

0,000.        ']"lie     west<Tn     pari     luluiij.'';    lo    the 


•mpff»  of  ilm  World. 

ItniTtKII    P068K8SIUNS   AND   PnOTECTORATES. 

Area,  aq.  m.  PopulEtinn, 

IikHu 1,800,258  280,06f>,BT4 

Aden  and  Peritn 75  34,7 1 1 

Bahrein  Isliiiidt 275  7.0OO 

(3oyIon 25,3fi4  2,«87,09l 

Hong  Kong 2D  194,482 

Oj-pnis 3,584  186,113 

r,,aliuan ..;<....  30  6,0lt> 

SlrnltH  Settlenicnts 29,0,92  971,800 

ItGlooehl.otari 1  KO.OOO  500,000 

Sikkira 2,fiOO  8,000 

.\ni]iimnn  Islands I,7fi0  20,000 

Nicohar  Uland.s. 6.14  6.015 

Ijiu-cadive  IsluniJs 744  14,473 

Xorlh  Uoriico 31,106  17B,000 

North-we.Ht  Bonico 48,000  310,000 

Kaal  NpA-  Giiiiini 155,255  600,0fl0 

ToUil 2,238,770  285,988,134 
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■Xilhorlanilw,  the  soutii-ea>t  In  Great  ISrilain, 
ihI  noi1h-ea.<;t  to  Gemtany.  The  inhiiltit:iuls 
chiefly  of  the  Neffro  race,  and  are  suudt  in 
tnlure.  Miw^ion  work  i."  tiring  carried  on  by 
London,  Khenish,  iirul  I'tris'lit  Mi.'vsionnry 
liwicties. 
Sumatra  is  a  larjje  islimd,  1,047  miles  in 
;tli.  and  with  an  area  of  I41>,."i."i.^  M|imre 
ile«.  and  a  [>i>pid<*tii>li  of  jilmut  It.OOO.OllO. 
Iif  greater  ))nrt  of  the  p<)|)idatiiiii  lu-lntijrs  to 
Malay  nice.  Tlie  Ithi-nish  Missionary  So- 
cty  and  the  "Java  f'omitr  '  jiave  mifwions  on 
br  iflnnd. 

The  Philippine  lahiiuh  belong  lo  S|HiiM.  and 
^e  over  four  hundred  in  number,  the  Iwn  larye<it 
Bjng  Luzon  and  Miuflano.  They  have  u  l>"p- 
ition  nf  !>,.'iOO,000.  There  is  a  small  resident 
»ni«h  jK»]iulHtion  and  a  larire  number  of  Chi- 
The  native  inhabittinl.«  are  uuistly  of  the 
layan  race,  but  there  are  some  tribes  of 
IfgritOR.  The  Mohanuneilnu  [••  tin-  jirineipal 
Hi^ion. 


f-y.-i 


rjiR.  TAIUIK. 

FuKJiTif  PofisKssioNB  IN  Asia. 

Aruii,  s).  ui.  PupulaUun. 

Towns  ill  India 203  .380,303 

Annain 106,250  5,000,000 

Cambodia 32,3110  1,800,000 

Cochin-Cliina 23,00(1  l,!il6,429 

Tonqiiin 34,70n  i»,0O0,00O 

Total 19U.543  17,990,782 

Nktiikhlanps  Pomessionh  IX  Ahia. 

Amu,  ail.  ni.  ropiilatlon. 

Java  and  Madura f.O.S  |8  22.430,i>4;i 

Sumolra Uli,.Vi.1  2,925,251 

Rian-Lintcga   Arcliipcln^u..  .         17,325  94,473 

Buiiea 4.977  76,361 

Ittlliton 2,500  3(5,635 

linriieo,  "West,  Soiitli.  Biat.  .      203.714  1,091.633 

(■elebes 71,160  849.197 

Mohioea  Islands 12,420  3"i2.«23 

Timor  ArehiiK-Uigo 21,840  45.331 

Bali  and  Lonabok 3,990  J, 363,806 

Xow  GnineaOn  part) 150,755  200,miO 

Tuliil 719,li74  •J9,47;.,613 


S8 


Coufitrir/t  <iud  Penplev  of  the    World, 


PoBTCorEnK  Possessions  ik  A«i\. 


fkxt  in  Indin ., 

]>)imao,  DIu,  etc. , .. 
Indinit  Arahi[)clag:o.. 
Mnr^io,  etc 

TotJtl ... 


Alva,  aq.  nb 

IVipuliiUon. 

1,447 

410.£>93 

158 

01,474 

«,290 

300,000 

28 

(i6.()36 

7.r>23 


Si'ANlBlI    PuH«E«t)ION8   IM   K»\\. 
Area,  aq.  m. 

Philijipine  falwia* 1 14.:{20 

Kiilii  Isliitida U&O 

Caroline  iHlnmls  unci  Pitluos.  660 

Marianne  IskiidB 120 


847,.%n3 


r<i|uiuii»u. 
9,ri()o,(>oo 

•  5,000 
2fl,000 

8.Gen 


T..lnl 11C,25G 

BlMMAHY   OK    AstA. 

Arm,  «].  III. 

Afghanlslnn 279,000 

Chinese  Emplrf 4.47'.t.559 

JupHii U7,ti5r) 

Koroii S2,000 

Nppaul ril,Ot)0 

PerHia B28,0i)0 

Uiissia  In  Asiit A.Sli't.l'S 

Siam 260.00(1 

Turkey  iii  Asi.i 729,170 

British  pouaeiwiolin. 2,238,790 

Fronob  posseasions 1 90,543 

Dutch  possessions 719,674 

HpiinisiU  jiosscsttions 116,256 

riirlU({UC'w>  ]M)B3ciwiou8 7,923 


9,(51 9,»:65 


l^)pula  14(111. 

-I,00«,00() 

404,18(1,000 

10,072.020 

10,528,937 

3,000,000 

7,(553,000 
n.483,8.H9 

0,000.000 

10. 1 33.900 

28&,988,2.'<4 

17,090,732 

29.475,613 

9,619,665 
847,603 


Tot«l  ; 


.10.193.354     352,980,04; 


A&ioa, 

Mameea  is  cBtimatvd  to  have  w  jxi^Hilntioti  of 
5,000.000.  'MoMt  of  the  iR'o])!!'  MIL-  BctIh-'in. 
Then:  lire/  700,000  noina«lif  Urdoiiiiis,  l."i«.(MM) 
Jews,  300,000  Nfgroes.  The  iK?0|ih'  are  Mohniu- 
nicdmis. 

Alfferitt,  n  Fronch  colony,  has  im  iiron  nf 
184,500  s<|ioin'  mile<s  and  a  jiojiuhitiyn  of  iibotil 
4.000.000,  diit'HyUcr- 
Iters,  Moors,  ami  Beti- 
oiiiii  A  nibs  prof»'>*sh);r 
the  M  i)hiinnni'<lan 
faith. 

Til  II  in  is  under  thi' 
p  r  o  I «'  L'  t  o  r  a  t  c  of 
Frani-c.  IthMsajwjt- 
iilation  L'sthiiated  at 
1,300,000,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  arc  Beil- 
ouiD  .^rjilxi  uud  Kii- 
hyles. 

TrijKili  18  «  Turkish 


►\x^ 


ilp|H'iidfncy,  with 
alu.iu  1,500,000  in- 
Imbitiuits,  coDdisting- 
of  Anihs,  Berbers, 
Negroes,  Turks,  and 
Jews.  The  Mobain- 
luedan  faith  if)  held 
by  all  except  the 
Jews. 

P-'.lin'^  projHT  had 
in  1M8'2  n  population 
of  6,817.2«.5.  Thp 
prevailing  religion 
is  Mnhiimiuedanisni. 
There  iiri',  however,  iiboiit  300,000  Copts,  Chris- 
tiuu  deKceudanl.s  of  x\w  iiueient  £]|(yptians. 

Al>;/iuiiiiin  has  a  po|)iiliitiou  of  iibout  6,000,000. 
Tliey  clikiin  to  l)e  l'hri«tiun!:,  mid  it  is  said  wen- 
eouverted  lo  llie  C'hrisliim  faith  in  the  fourth 
t-eiitory.  Their  wor^^hip  is  a  mixture  of  ChnV- 
tianity  and  Judai^sm. 

The  S</uil<tii  is  ji  term  frequently  used  to  nn- 
braee  au  iudetiuite  section  south  and  south-wf^i 
of  Knjyj't,  einluaciujr  Nubia,  Upper  Nubia,  Kor- 
dofau,  Darfur.  Wadai,  etc.,  wilh  a  jiopulatiou 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  millions  of  people,  who 
are  Aralw,  Negroes,  Nubians,  Fulalis.  ete,,  and 
ill  religiou  fidheronts.  of  the  MohauMnciUn  faitli. 
The  ('mtijo  Frre  SMe,  accordiiif^  to  tlie  esti- 
mate of  -Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  has  an  area  of 
I.O.'ilJ.SOO  sipiare  miles  and  a  |iopidHtion  of 
27,0(H),(HiO.  The  eapiial  is  at  Bnnui,  on  the 
Lower  Congo  Uiver.  The  State  is  imder  the 
sovereignty  »if  the  Iviii;f  of  Helgiiiiii.  Tliere  an- 
twelve  administrative  provinccjt.  The  primipul 
stiitioiks  o('<-ii[>ied  are  Bauana,  Boma,  Malndi. 
Lukuiigii,  l..eo[nildville,  Kipjator,  linngala,  Htaii- 
Icy  Falls,  and  LitJilaba. 

The  Ol'iiiiJ'  Fni-  St,itt\y.\i\  in  18H0  n  jiopula- 
lii.n  of  i;W,r(ls.  Of  the-oe,  01.023  were  whites. 
I'liiefly  Boers,  from  Cajie  Colony.  The  Diileh 
Uefonneil  Churih 
hus  .■jl,711i  ;oIli(T- 
eiil.x. 

The  South  Afii- 
<T ti  H  Re II II  hi  i r , 
known  also  its  (he 
Transvaal,  had 
in  1889  a  white 
p  o  ])  u  I  a  t  i  o  n  of 
110,000,  of  whom 
02,000  win- Dutch. 
The  native  piipn- 
lation  was  esti- 
mated at  .'i(IO,(HHI. 


Countrien  and  Peoples  of  tlte  World. 
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The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the  domiuaut 
religious  body,  claiming  in  1888  to  have  43,831 
members;  other  Dutch  Churches,  18,100;  An- 
giicunChurcli,  6,581;  Wealeyans,  3,866;  Roman 
Catholic,  3,000;  other  Christian  Churches,  1,500; 
Jews,  ^,000. 

Jfniinffanear,  now  under  the  protectonite  of 
France,  has  ft  population  of  4,000,000.  The 
princiiial  trilics  are  the  Stikuluvii,  Betsiiiiisunika, 
Hovas.  and  Betsileos.  They  have  been  largely 
tliri»tbnizcd,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
London  Miasionary  Society. 

Lifmhi  hii-s  !i  |M>piiliiti«jii  estimated  at  1,068,- 
000,  all  of  the  African  race,  and  of  which  num- 
l)er  18,000  are  Amcrieo-LilK'rtiins.  and  the  re- 
mainder iilKirigiues.  The  Amt'rt<'i>-Liberiuns  con- 
trol the  ouintry  and  iiro  Pnitestants.  Many  of 
the  aborigines  arustiH  hrnthtni 

tkHeijamhut  is  divided  Ijetwcen  the  English, 
Portuguese,  and  French.  It  has  a  jtopulation 
of  350,000,  fliietlj*  ifotini,  Arabs,  Fulalis,  and 
Negroes,  holding  the  MoliLimuKHltin  fui  h. 

British  East  A/riea  c-omprisc;,  Zjin/Jtiiii'  Sonial 
Coast,  Hokotni,  LTgnnda,  Rihuidii,  I'ni  un!,  etc., 
with  a  [wpulatiou  of  over  18,000,000.  The  jk'o- 
ple  are  chiefly  of  the  Bniitu  race 

Ilfit'uJi  South  Aj'riea  compriscji  Basutoland, 
l'n|K-'  t'olony  Nutol,  Zululund,  Tonj,'(vliind  Ik*- 
chuanalftud,  Zambt^zia,  and  Xysvssiiliintl,  with  « 
jvipiiljitinn  of  !ilx>ut  4,000,000.  Of  these  about 
one  tliinl  j»re  Europeans,  ]iriiici]iHlly  niUives  of 
Great  Britain  and  their  di'scendant'!,  and  the 
others  are  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Basutos,  Zulus, 
Kafirs,  etc. 

Briti»h  West  Africa  comprises  the  colonies  of 
Ould  C'oiistt,  I.rfigos,  Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leone, 
and  tfrritory  on  and  near  the  Niger,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  ov(;r  22,000,000.  Here  are  large  British 
settli'iiients.  The  natives  are  chiefly  Negroes, 
Moors,  and  Fulahs. 

The  PARTiTroji  ok  Afkica. 

The  following  table  was  compiled  by  Mr.  E. 
G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.,  and  published  in  the 
8t*aetman''s  Tear-Book  for  1891 : 


British 
Gttsbia  •••••• 

4fr 
At 

ica. 

M.W1.  ni. 

2,700 

15,000 

46,000 

21,070 

290,000 

233,430 

9,720 

2i.l.-.0 

Ptipulallon. 
50,000 

Sierra  Leone. 

180,000 

G<4d  Coast..; 

1,905,000 

Tjfcapffcn  iLriiJ  Yoruba    ..■..• 

3,000.000 

Higer Territories* Oil  Rivers 
(hpeColony,  Willi  Pondo  Land 

and  WalviBCli  Bay 

BMOtoIand 

Jl.tal 

17,497,600 

1,700,000 
180,000 
540,000 

Area,sq.  m. 

14,220 

43,000 

127,000 

540,000 

986 


Zulu  and  Tonga  Lauds 

lirliliih  Bcchuanalaui] 

BeohuanaUnd  Protectomm.. 
Zum'bcKU,  Nyassaland,  etc.. 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

Ibea,  to  6"  N.  latitude 245,000 

Rest,  to  Egyptian  frontier. . .       820,000 

Northern  Somal  Coast 

Sokotra 

Maurilius,  etc 

St    Helena,   Asccn.sion,  and 
Taistan  da  Cunlia 


30,000 
1,382 
1,053 


126 


Population. 

180,000 

44,000 

60,000 

1,100,000 

165,000 

5,600,000 

7,000,000 

240,000 

10,000 

390,000 

5,000 


T..tal 2,462,436      39,836,600 


Portuguese  Afrieti. 

Portuguese  Guinea 11,600 

Angola 603,000 

Mozambique 293,000 

Madeira 314 

Capo  Verde  T.xlaiids 1,490 

St.  Thome  and  Princii.c 420 


150,000 

3,600,000 

1,500,000 

136,000 

111,000 

21,000 


Total 909,824  5,518,000 

French  Aj'riai. 

Tunis .*  44,800  1,600,000 

Algeria 184,500  3,820,000 

Sahara 1,568,000  1,120,000 

Senega mbiu  (old  i^ssessions).  51,000  250,000 

Gold  and  Boiii ti  Coasts 7,500  250,000 

Soudan  (remajmier) 475,500  8,800,000 

French  Cont-o  (uiidGftbooiO.  220,000  2,500,000 

Ob(ik  (Biiy  of  Tajunn) 2,320  23,000 

Madnguscarirnddependcncies  228,600  3,520,000 

Comoros 760  64,000 

Reunion 970  166,000 

Total 2,783,950  22,01 3,000 

Sjxniiiih  Aj'rira. 


Tetuaii,  etc. 

Sahara 243,000 

Canaries 2,800 

Gulf  of  (iniiiea 9.'i0 

Total 210,757 

German  Aj'ricu. 

Togolaud  (Slave  Coast) 16,000 

Camarons  (Kanierun). 1 30,000 

.Soutli-west  Africa 324,W>0 

East  Africa  (with  Mafla) 361,000 


Tolal .S31,000 

Italian  A/ririi. 

Krilrea '. . . .         56,100 

Abyssiuiu 189,000 

Somal  Coast 70,000 


6,000 

100,000 

288,000 

50,000 

444.000 


5(t0,000 
2.600,000 

250,000 
1,760,000 

5,110,000 


660,000 

4,500,000 

210.000 


Total 


315.100        5,370,000 


'VM 


^^i^ 


^ 


jiott»;ntot. 


KAST  ArRICAN. 


StTMMAHY. 

An«,  9\.  m. 

Urlikh  A/ricu 'l,Wi,\M 

IWtiigiieso  Africa ;»09,S1'4 

French  Africa .'.TS'l.fi&n 

.Siwnish  ATrica -'4i'..75T 

(■Jcrinan  AfricJi -:!  1  .nno 

Itiiliari  Africsv :il5,100 

Coiijio  Free  Si»U- 827,000 

Bwr  Republics 18.S,-100 

Litorift .IT, 000 

Kkjt"  "I"!  Tripoli s:!6,000 

rnappropriated i.inX  ,583 

<  iront  Lakes 8fl,.'150 


J'upiiliiUuii. 

ao,«3«,ijoo 

5,618,000 

J'J.rtKi.OOO 

414,000 

.'■.1 10.000 

.■.,;!70,000 

1. "1,00(1,000 

810,000 

1,050,000 

7,980,000 

2.J,8e8,400 


Totui  Africa... 


ii,r.u,:Joo   127,000,000 


Unapprojiriutt-d  Africa  in  the  tabic  iiulmli  s 
-Morocco,  Bornu,  Wuil.-ii,  Buifinmi,  etc. 

The  area  iiiul  jutjiululinn  uf  tlir  diiri'ri'ui  cnun- 
trics  a.''  given  by  Mr.  Kavcnstciii  iirv  )iroiHibl_v 
ii])j)roxinitttely  (;orreit  exct-pt  us  In  tin-  ptipulii- 
lion  of  the  Soudan,  CougoFrce  State,  nnd  uuup- 
|»ropriatc(l  regions.  Mr.  Stanley  increii.^es  the 
estimate  of  the  Congo  Free  State  by  13.000,000, 
jind  by  adding  35,000,000  to  the  estimate  i>f 
('eutnil  Afrieii  from  oeean  to  ocean  we  have  a 
total  of  102,000,000. 

VuoTKST.vxT  Missions  in  Afuicv. 

There  are  in  Africa  over  1,000  niis.>tiouarie.'< 
from  Euriipe  and  America,  repre.>»enting  40  mis- 
.sionary  .societies.  The}-  have  gathered  from 
Among  the  Mohainmedttus,  Copt*,  .Jew.%  and 
heathen  about  100,000  couimnnio.-ints,  and  thi- 
increase  in  tWH)  was  aboxjt  1ft, OoO. 

TTic  largest  missions  are  those  in  Madagji.'.cur 
of  the  London  Mi,s.><ion  S<H-iety,  willi  40,000  eoni- 
iiiiinicnuts,  and  of  the  Norwegian  Mi.Msioimry  S<j- 
ciety,  with  17,000  rouimunjcaatjj. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  in  Smttli  and 
Went    Afric4i    17,1100   coinrniinieant.'!  :    tin-    Iler- 


mann^biirg  and  Berlin  MisHimmr}-  Societies  ii 
Soutli  Africa  22.(HMt  eoinmuiiicjintv. 

The  following  are  the  Aniericiin  Churches  rep- 
li'senred  iii  .Vfrica,  with  nuuihir  of  couiinimi- 
cants: 

Ainericnu  Uoanl 1,178 

Melliodist  E|iiseiipal  Church 3,305 

American  Bii]ill!*l  Missiooory  Union  3S<> 

SoulliPrti  liapUst  Convention 68 

Africiiii  Mellio{li!?l  Epis<y>pnl  Cliurcli  207 

I'roiealant  Kpiscopal  Clnircli 1,272 

Prosbylcnan  Chiircli,  North 1,453 

Cuiled  I?relhrcn 0,712 

Seventli-naj'  .\[ivenliBl6 120 

Wesleyan  MotliodiBta 300 

Unite<l  Presbj-terimi 2,flT  1 

KviinircliciJ  LulLcrnn  Church 200 

Thr'  Presbyterian  Church,  (vmlh,  h.-e-  4  mis- 
sionaries in  Congo  Free  State.  Thi-  .^nn'ricaii 
Board  hiw  28  niis'^ioniiries  in  Zulohind.  10  in 
Eit>it  Ceiilnd  Afrifu,  and  18  in  West  Ccnind 
Africa.  The  Ameriimi  {Japti.sl  Mi.ssionary  Union 
has  ;J1»  inissionnries  ou  the  Congfi  River.  The 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  has  in  West  Africa 
10  missioDftriei*.  The  Afrii-an  Methodist  Epis- 
c(ipal  Church  has  in  Sierni  Leone  and  Liberia  8 
missionaries.  The  Mission  of  the  Protestant 
Kpiscti|(;d  Churih  i^  in  LilKTia.  the  workers 
being  chicHy  natives  ur  Liherians.  The  Preaby- 
tcrian  Church,  North,  lias  28  missionaries  in  Wc*t 
.Africa.  The  Mttliodist  Ejiisco(>al  Church  has 
a  large  luission  in  Liberia  with  native  worktjrs, 
and  in  Angola  and  on  the  Congo  are  mi.ssioil- 
aries  under  tl)c  dire<-tinn  of  Bisho]>Ta}-lor.  Tlic 
United  Brethren  have  in  West  Africa  fU  mis- 
sionaries. The  missions  of  the  Si.'vcrtlh-I)aT 
Advcntists  are  in  ."^onth  Africa.  The  Luthor- 
an.s  have  in  West  Africa  3  niissiunuries.  The 
Uniteti  Pn-sbytcrinns  have  in  Egy]»t  :i!)  mis- 
sinnnrii"^. 
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Romas  CATnor.if  Mission!-  is  Afiiica.  nntivw,  us  they  number  liut  40,014.     Then-  ure 

T\w  Annvaire  tlrn  Mi«xi<>n*  f(.r  ISSN)  f.irnisluw  "I""  4,218  hull  crnXx.-^,  2,170  boru  in  lluwiui  of 

ir  following  .stiitistiis of  RoinnnCntliolir  priests  ^^r^^?n  piironts,   I7,ll3«   Chinese,   2.060    Araer- 

iilmirmbprsin  Afrini:  '•""*'•    ^--^"^  English,  9.a77    Portuguese,   1,60« 

I'ri*'»t».       McmbcTii.  Gcrmuns,  192  Freneb,  11(5  Jupiiuivso,  T»17  Poly- 

IftirtliMni  aud  C«utral  Afrifii 34!)         191.8or>  nesiniis.     All   forms  of    religiou    ur^'    jiemiittin] 

(utiiliuiri  AfricR 21 1           40,665  and  protected.      Ntnrly  ull  th<'  native.*  art-  Chris- 

sular  Africa. .....,.,     140         166,580  tiiiim.     Tin- liit<'!<t  stjitistics  give  29,085  Protesl- 

ants,  20.072  Itomim  Catholics,  72  Jews,    3,578 

Australia  and  Other  Islands,  M-nnoim.     The  .i.itive  Christians  are  now  send- 

)ui;  missiuQurieH  to  other  islands. 
Auatraliu  is   tlie  Itirgent   {.sluiul  in  llif  world, 

»viu^  an  an-n  of  uboul  3,000,000  nqujire  niilw,  Scmmarv  of  IsLAjfiw. 

sd  a  populiilion  of  :).O07.n32  in  tlie  five  British  ArBa,sq.  m.    roi«iliitloo- 

Dlunies  of  New  i^t.lh  Wales  liueuiisiand.  South      A""'"'"'' 2.9^«.«» '     ;«.007,932 

lustr-diu.  ViHoria.  and  weateru  .Vustralia.    Tl...      >;^*^^^<:'»''""J lo^^-'        «20.279 

1      .   .  ...    ,  ,    ,,  .1  ■    1     f  .1         lasiiianiu 2fi,2.)I         151.48ii 

Jiorii'MHS  coiiMtitutc  i>roliablv  r)nt)  tlunl  of  the  ,,... 

eople.  and  are  of  the  Neu'ro  raee.    The  n.ujonty      ^^^  c^^M^mu -.700  C2,7!i2 

the  people   nre  Briti.h  imn^rants   or  their     Tahiti  ami  Moorea «6  n!l«l 

|r«H-nd.int.s.       Missions    , ire    being    condmted      Marquc^in  Wnnds Am  6,145 

aung  Ihe  aborigines  by  several  of  Oic  Prot-  New  Brituih,  New  Irolim.l.cie.         1».00«        ISO.OOO 

HiUit     Churehes    of    .Vaifmliu    and    of    (in'iit      Solomon  l;<lKnd« <>,00n  80,000 

Jritain-  Mar«hall  Islands I.'iii  lO.oOi) 

Nrir  XfuUtiiil,  iM'hinyinff  to  trreat  Hrituin,  \\t\-*      nawaii ClUo  80,578 

I  area  of  t04,471  M|iiiire  niile^,  iind  a  populiitiori      Snnioa l,7iil  36,00<> 

"in  \Hm  of  02O,4.11.      The  Maoris  an-  the  native*      New  Hebridfi!> .  2, Uin  50,000 

l^of  the  rountry,  and  uninber  41,1)0!).     Tlie  ^rreiit      Cnroline  IslnnfU l.SOij  30,00i) 

^fcajority  of  tiie  others  eilliLT  ciinie  from  (ireut      ';il'>ert  TslmiUs 1,800         60,000 

^Hritain  or  an:  the  deseendunis  of  early  imnii-      ''""""  lsl»"«'- l''«  1.000 

■^nt^.     Among  the  Maoris  are  niiwon^  eon-     Liidroi.e  Wands 420  8,CB:> 

^^irted    by    the    Church    Missionary     l^oeiety,  -^'aii^ :i,130,14fl     4,630,331 

Wesh'vans,     Priniilive     ^lethodi-ts.     unil     Free 

leihodist...  Gknku.m,  Svmmahv. 

7'</ii;nan«i,  formerly  known  as  Van   Dii'raen's  Area.  sy.  m,          Populatlwi. 

»nd.  belong-s  to  Crent  Hrituin,  and  ha*  an  area      ^'t'rth  Americn K,lSl,4yO         88.835,013 

2C.251   .square    miles,   and    a     [lopnlntioi.    of      St>uth  Ameriea 7.55t;,708         35,260,'J24 

151,480.     Tlic   abori'dnes  are   entirelv  extinct.      "''""■"l"" 3,827,265       357,293.910 

.e  people:«e  non.inallv  Christians,  the  nn.jor-      ^'''" 16.193.354       852,980.043 

.     ,',         .        .     .1      ,,1   "     I      r  f      1       1  ATnea H..'iH,300        llt2.000.00« 

f\  belunginif  to  the  Church  of  Emjmnd.  ,,                                                 „ 

•„         .?.*..       .,..,       ,      ,     ,  ,     -  Ansirnlin,  tie 3.136,14«  1,530.331 

Ilitimn,  in  it.H  eight  islnnils.  hnd  a  |Mi|)nlation 

1984    of    S(I..-»7S.       Less    than    one    liiiH    .ire  Total 50.379.3Cj    l.;>l»0,889,52l 
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CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONAKY  SOCIETIES. 


OensuB  of  Meimonites,  Donkards,  Eto. 
We  luive  ri'cciveil  from  the  C'l'ii.siis  Urticf,  nt 
"W'uiihiiigtDn,  the  fourth  hulletin  of  church  «fi»- 
fistio,  |)rc|mrf''l  bj-  Dr.  lli-ur}'  K.  (.'arnill,  fruni 
wliich  the  followinj^  (■.\tra<'t.>.  iin-  imidc.  Thi.* 
hulli^liii  c'outaius  ihc  Kiuii^tifs  of  iwfuty-i-iglit 
(IcnoniiDiition^,  iuclmiin^r  the  twolvi?  lirnuchea 
of  the  Menuouite  fiiiiiily ;  two  bodi<"*  (if  Brclh- 
rcij,  or  Duiikanls;  tbi-  Afritun  Mithmlist  Kpis- 
(!0(i(i1,  the  Wrslcyan  Mcthoiliit,  and  the  Africnn 
Union  MethoJist  Prott'sljitit  ("huri'lic's;  the  Iiulo- 
|K-hclcut  Churches  of  Clirist  in  Cliristiiin  riiiou; 
tlu*  Tt'mplc  So<!icty,  or  IIotTiiuiiitiiiins;  the 
Church  of  Gwl;  the  Hc'iri^-aui/.i'd  Cliurch  of 
Jfsus  Christ  of  Lfittci--I)ay  Kaitifs,  or  Nnii- 
polygamous  5Iomioii.s;  iiiul  the  viu'ious  com- 
munistic societies  of  the  United  States. 

TnE  Mennonites. 

.Ml-ijiio  Simons,  a  native  of  Fricshind,  Holhiud, 
iKtru  in  14SI3,  and  cducatc<l  as  ii  priest  uf  the 
KomuD  Cnlholie  Church,  g-uve  umnc  laid  liihtory 
to  tliu  MeiiiKHiites.  Cliiiiigiii^  liis  fMitli  in  l.'iSH, 
he  hecaute  jMislor  of  a  churcli  of  \V.ild<'n.siaii.s, 
hut  soon  bepui  to  or>jiini/.i'  uluuchcs  opposed  to 
infant  iKiptisin,  :inil  lioldiug^  itie  jirirriiplc  of 
non-resistance.  Attracted  l>y  the  accouht>  they 
hud  heard  of  Penn's  colony  in  Anierirn,  u  jmrty 
of  Mennonites  croKsed  the  ocean  in  VM*'i  and 
settled  in  tiermantown,  wliither  the  I)iMtk)irds 
of  Ilollund  ulsociftne  thirty-.'^iv  years  later.  U])- 
on  the  Hite  where  thi"  tirsi  >[erini>i)ile  Church 
worshiped  in  (JernvuntovMi  a  plain  stone  nied  ■ 
ing-hou.se,  erected  in  ITTil.  now  stands. 

Successive  ininii^rnttions  from  llollaud,  Ger- 
many, Swilzerhind,  and,  in  n'<;c!it  years,  from 
southern  Russia,  have  made  the  United  State-s 
ftnd  Conadii  the  Imnn'  of  the  chief  liody  of 
Mennonites. 

All  Mennonites  accept  the  conJesision  of  faith, 
consisttn;:  of  eighteen  articles,  whieli  wa.s 
Kilopti'd  Ity  the  Mennonites  nf  Holliunl  in  103'*. 
In  addition  to  artielea  declaring  the  duetriues 
usunlly  hehl  respecting  God,  the  ereatiou,  the 
fall  of  man,  the  redemption,  the  Srrripture*,  re- 
p«!ntancc,  huptisni,  and  (he  I<ord's  Supper,  the 
•onfeSKJQD  enjoins  the  practice  of  wa.shinf;  the 
saints'  feet,  the  niarriuf^e  imly  of  ineniljers  of 
tfie  same  failli,  the  noii-resi.slauce  of  violeiu'c, 
counseling  ilijfht  rutlier  thiin  the  vise  of  the 
sword,  the  ase  of  the  lian,  or  cvconiiuunication, 
and  the  shunning  of  expelled  jK-rsons,  and  fnr- 
Wds  the  taking  of  oaths. 


The  onlinance  of  baptism  i»  udminlsteretl  to 
candidates  on  their  knees  by  n  bishop  or  mini' 
ter,  who  takes  water  with  both  lutnds  from  a 
vessel,  and  pours  it  upon  the  head  of  tlie  candi- 
date, reciting  the  usual  baptismal  formul*. 
After  lNii>tisni  lie  raises  each  jK'rson  by  the 
hand  and  l>estows  uimhi  him  the  kiss  of  imvht. 
the  wife  of  the  niini.ster  or  some  other  sister 
giving  the  salutation  to  female  candidates.  Ap- 
plicants who  n-ijuest  it  are  baptized  in  the 
water,  kneeling  therein  while  the  minister 
pours  the  element  U[Min  their  heads.  Tlie 
Lortl's  Sui>[K*r  i.s  observed  twice  a  year,  usually 
in  the  sjiring  and  fall.  Every  intending  par- 
ticipant is  enrt-fully  e.vamined  sejiarately,  cou- 
eerning  liis  sjnritual  life,  liefore  the  day  ajn 
pointed  f<ir  the  celcbnition.  After  the  coni- 
iiiunion  conies  the  cennuony  of  feet-wa-shinu. 
The  members  of  the  sexes  perform  this  among- 
tlicniselves,  ejieh  in  turn  washing  and  wiping 
the  ft*l  of  his  brother  or  her  sister,  and  givinif 
at  the  same  time  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  the 
kiss  of  peace. 

Tlinse  whi»  fulJlU  the  office  of  the  ministry 
are  eho.sen  from  the  eongregution  to  be  served. 
After  au  appropriate  sermon  Iuls  been  pn/ncheil, 
the  bishop,  with  two  or  three  other  pers(»ns,  re- 
tiix'.s  to  the  council-room,  whence  the  niemlH'rs 
go  one  by  one  and  nmne  the  (lerson  they  iK-licve 
lu  be  the  best  ((ualitiiHl,  record  Ifcing  ma«le  of 
ciH'h  vote.  If  the  choice  i.s  uuaiiiiui>us,  it  is  au- 
nouueetl  to  the  congregation,  and  the  j>erson 
thus  chosen  is,  aftiT  due  e.vtimiuution,  thus  or- 
ilitlned.  Many  Aniish  and  Kussinu  eongrcgu- 
tions  make  choice  by"  majority  vote  in  tlje  con- 
gregation. When  more  than  one  iwrson  has 
biieii  nomimited,  u  day  is  n]i|H)inted  to  choii»ic 
by  lol  one  from  aniotig  the  pei-sons-sr)  noniinatwl. 
On  this  occjLsiint.  after  a  sermon,  the  deacou> 
take  as  many  books  ;ls  there  have  been  persons 
noiniuaterl,  itiid  jilucc  in  utie  book  ii  slip  of  pa- 
per on  \^liieli  has  been  written:  •'The  lotiscjist 
into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  Lord;"  or,  "Herewith  God  has  chIUhI 
thee  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gosjiei."  The  book.s, 
which  are  alike  in  appearanue,  being  thus  ()re- 
parcd,  are  brought  into  the  choic-li  and  placed 
on  the  desk.  Kneh  of  the  brethren  nomiuate«l 
then  takes  one  of  them,  and  he  who  get«  the 
Ixiok  eiintarning  the  slip  of  paper  is  couJiiderisl 
chosen,  ninl  is  ordnined,  Deacons  are  chosen  in 
111*'  same  inuuuer. 

Hishops  or  eldei-s  are  ministers  ha\  ing  pastoral 
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<'?iar«rf  of  ti  (li!«tri<'t  in  wliich  tluTe  nmy  be  un<> 
or  m-vcthI  ])1;k(s  of  worshijt  titi<l  n  number  of 
ministers,  ull  of  wlioin  arr  uimUt  his  dirfoiiivu. 
l>i'm-ons  are  onlaiuiHl  to  rare  for  tbe  poor  ami 
Kick,  to  iissiHt  ill  iMliniiiistrrin^  thi'  uriliniiiicrmif 
biipti.sm  and  tlii'  [.(ircl's  Su])})cr,  mid,  in  the  !ib- 
wncf  of  ministt'Ps,  (o  pray  and  exljort. 

DitRcultifs  bflwwu  brethren  are  settled  by 
urbitmtion.  If  n  coutending  ])arty  ijorsistentliy 
n-fiiics  to  submit  to  nrbitrution  ]i(>  is  exchidwl 
from  the  Church.  Tht-  niimes  of  exconunnni- 
♦  iiU'd  persons  are  iiuljliily  unnounc'ed.  Mfii- 
tioDit4'S  accept  m\  piihtic  nflircH  i-xccpt  tlioxc 
■<'«)nnc<:ted  witli  llic  iiiitniigcinent  of  schools. 

27(tf  Meiiniiiiitf  Church  m.'iy  be  rcirjudi'd  us  the 
jKircut  liody.  It  trsices  its  urij^in  back  uot  oidy 
1o  Mennu  Simons,  but  thri>iig]i  the  Wiildt-iisiuni* 
of  the  twelftli  century,  itnd  thri>u«:k  other 
c'lutrchcK  lintding  the  s!»me  fntth,  to  the  carlit-st 
ages  of  the  CTiristinn  era.  It  is  the  most 
iiiinierous  body  of  Meniioniles  in  this  euuntry. 
liaving  24B  orjfuiii/.iUif)ns  iind  lt,()7H  eoiuniiiui- 
cjints.  Tills  IvMly  i.s  represented  in  IT  States, 
but  l(t,077  of  its  eonuunnieantx  are  to  lx>  founil 
in  the  State  of  Penusylvanin.  Next  to  Pi'nnsyl- 
vunia,  Ohio  htM  the  hirge.st  number,  l.T3(i.  The 
avcrajcre  valui;  of  its  197 .JJ  edifices  is  Jlt.0(>4,  and 
iheir  uveriige  !<eating  capacity  is  :|-77.  Many  uf 
the  organizfttioiis  consist  of  very  sniid!  coinpii- 
nics,thcre  beiiif;only  513  CDmmiiuieants  in  Kini- 
in  20  organizations,  and  only  TOO  in  Indiana 

14  orgauiziitiiius. 

There  nre  12  Confereuceit,  witli  whieh  1'2'.\  of 
the  240  organizations  are  connected.  The  3:1 
orgHrdzations  m>t  connected  with  the  Conferences 
are  indejK'iidetit  congregations. 

The  Bnifilerhoef  Meniionite  Church  is  a  very 
old  s»i<-iety.  Jiieob  lluter,  burned  at  the  stake  in 
biSft  at  Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  was  its  founder. 
He  instituted  the  communistic  idea,  he  and  all 
Ills  followers  "Imving  all  things  in  common/' 
I)riveu  from  Monivia,  where,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Tldrty  Years'  AVar,  thi-y  had  tweiity-four 
commimities,  they  settle»I  in  Ihiiigury,  whence 
they  flwl  to  Roumania  in  ITOT,  and  twcf  years 
iHttT  to  Russia.  From  Hiwsia  they  all  canu-  to 
this  cimutry  in  1874.  They  all  speak  Ucrniuu, 
in  which  language  their  books  uro  preserved  in 
raanuHcript.  Their  history,  which  is  quite  volu- 
minous, is  given  in  their  Gtmciiide  Ge^fhkhU- 
huche,  cousi.sting  entirely  of  well-e.xecuted  manu- 
script. This  remarkable  volume  contains  ar- 
couats  of  the  numerous  martyrs  of  the  .society 
since  Its  orgaui/atiou.  Their  communities  are 
all  in  South  Dukotu.  where  thev  hsive  'i'yl  com- 


munieiinls,  and  church  jiruperly  valued  at 
$4,000.  A  nunilxr  of  their  mcmlters  have  given 
up  the  commuiial  idea,  and  joined  other  Men- 
nouite  Churches.  This  body  is  also  included  in 
the  list  of  communistic  societies. 

The  Amuh  MeiinoniU  Church  goes  bjick  in  its 
history  200  years  to  its  founder,  Jacob  Anien, 
who  separated  from  the  Meunouite  Church  iu 
coiisoijueiiee  of  differences  concerning  church 
discipline.  The  desigiuition  "  Amish  "  came 
from  his  name.  They  luivo  been  noted  for 
plainness  and  ]iecHliarity  of  dress.  Formerly 
tliey  were  irreverently  called  "Hookers,"  Ix-- 
cjiiise  they  used  hook.s  iuatead  of  buttouB  on 
their  clothes. 

The  Amish  constitute  these<'ond  largest  botly 
of  Meunonites,  tuunbering  10,101  communicants. 
Of  these,  SiStW  are  in  Illinois,  2,234  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  l,f)«."»  in  Ohio.  The  rest  ore  divided 
among  11  States.  The  ItT  organizations  h«vc  (H 
edifices,  which  Imve  an  average  seating  capacity 
of  2.'i:t,  and  an  average  value  of  |:i,2n;i. 

Thr  Oh/  Aiiiinh  Mntnoiiitf  Chterch  is  a  branch 
of  the  Amish,  and  liccaine  a  distinct  body  about 
iwcnty-live  years  ago.  The  separation  wu-s  due  lo 
objection  to  what  were  regiiriled  as  iunovatioiis  in 
forms  of  worship,  and  the  munucr  of  conducting 
church  work.  The;  Old  Amish  art;  characterized 
by  u  very  strict  adherence,  to  the  ancient  forms 
ami  ])mctiees  of  their  Church.  There  are  2.0MH 
of  them,  divided  amcmg  sevcji  States,  1,.'»47  of 
lliem  heiiig  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  It  is  note- 
uorlliy  that  only  one  of  their  twenty-two  organ- 
i/.ation.s  has  a  church  edifice.  All  their  meet- 
ings, except  in  this  one  instance,  are  held  in 
private  houses. 

Hit  AjfiHtiiUr  yfiiiumUt  Chrtrch  is  a  small  body 
of  200  conuniinicanis,  found  only  in  Butler  and 
Stark  Counties,  Ohin.  They  came  to  this  count  ry 
from  Enrii|ie  about  half  n  century  ago.  They 
arc  mi  .Vniish  lirawch,  but  are  less  strict  in  their 
discipline  than  either  the  Amish  or  Old  Amish 
Churches. 

The  Utj'oriiied  Meniionlte  Church  i^  the  result 
of  a  movement  begim  in  1HI3  for  the  '•rcstoni- 
tiou  of  jjurity  in  teaching  and  tlie  maiiitenauc4' 
■  if  diseijihtie."  They  regarded  the  Mennoniie 
Church  iLs  •'  a  corrujit  and  dead  body.'"  Joliu 
llerr  was  their  leader.  They  arc  strict  in  their 
observances,  severe  in  the  use  of  the  Imiu,  and 
genemlly  refuse  to  be  present  at  religious  serv- 
ices conducted  by  other  denomination^.  They 
number  l.Oriri  communi<'ants,  divided  among 
seven  States,  more  than  hidf  of  them  lieiug  found 
in  Pennsylvania.     Tlierc  are   :S4  organizations, 
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with  2U  pdili'-t-^  which  hiive  an  aTerage  8e»lintf 
cit]NU'ity  of  2.57,  iind  an  avcruge  value  of  $1,H16. 

Th*  Geii4irnl  Cot^f'erfnce  Affunonitfn  nrnst'  in 
1848  from  a  Oifficulty  among  the  Meiuiouitvii  in 
the  ettstern  part  of  Peniisjivania  in  a  mutter  of 
discipline.  John  Oberholtzcr,  a  young  minis- 
ter, was  fliarged  by  the  older  miuiMurs  with  at- 
tempting to  introduce  new  ]>rn«'tit;t's  and  a  dif- 
ferent teaching  on  some  siilijecl.s.  This  led  to 
the  scpuration  of  Oherhol.'.er  and  ii  number  of 
his  followers  from  the  Cliureh,  and  to  the  or- 
ganizntion  of  a  body  culled  New  Meuuonit«8. 
They  sulTi'red  some  divi.sions  among  themselves, 
but  after  awhile  they  entcn>d  into  a  union  with 
fhiirches  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  which  tiwd  come 
from  Gerniiiny,  and  the  reault  wiw  the  fiirniutioii 
of  u  Genend  ConfereuccT  wherefore  the  body  is 
called  lieneml  Conference  Mennuniti-H.  These 
Mcnnonitest  are  leas  strict  in  discipline  thim 
other  branches,  and  are  endeavoring  ti>  provide 
themselves  with  an  educated  and  paid  ministry. 

The  Gcnenil  Conference  embraces*  three  dis- 
tricts, tho  ceutml,  the  eastern,  and  the  western, 
and  is  represented  in  10  States,  its  chief  strength 
being  iu  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania.  It  has  4.5 
organizations,  of  which  48  own  editici's.  with  a 
total  seating  <'a]Kicity  of  18,8H0,  and  with  a  totnl 
valuation  iif  iHlll,;W(l.  The  uvernge  seating 
e^ipacity  of  each  editice  is  323 ;  average  value, 
$2,770,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  churches  of  the  other  brandies, 

Tfie  Church  of  Oml  iu  ChrUt  began  its  exist- 
ence in  1R">!>,  with  Johu  HoMenjan  as  the 
founder,  lloldeniau  believed  he  wjlh  caMeil  of 
Qod  to  the  ministry  by  visions  and  il reams.  He 
claimed  by  the  spirit  of  pro-pdiecy  "to  understand 
the  forekiKnv ledge  of  God,  to  know  mysteries, 
to  settle  dirticulties,  to  keep  pence,  and  to  inter- 
pret visions  and  dreams."  His  ftilluwers  strive 
to  keep  as  cbi.sely  as  pussilib'  to  the  teachings  of 
Henuo  Simons.  Dieliuh  Philip,  jiiid  the  m«rtyr« 
of  the  Church  in  Kiu'i)|>e. 

The  body  consists  of  18  orgnnizations,  with  3 
church  edifices  and  471  communicjmls.  Their 
communicants  are  scattered  over  8  States,  there 
being  only  3  each  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  Old  {Wifler}  McunonUet  have  nmintitiucd 
a  distinct  existence  for  about  twenty  ye.-irs.  They 
separated  from  the  main  bo«ly  of  .Mennonitcs 
because  they  are  opposed  to  Sunday -schools  ami 
evening  meetings  and  other  pmctices,  which  they 
regard  as  innovations.  Originating  in  Elkhart 
County,  Ind.,  they  are  now  represented  in  3 
Btiites,  having  1.5  orgnnizatious.  IU  church  cdi- 
flceA,  valued  at  $8,01.5,  and  lilt)  comuiuoicauls. 


Der  Buiiilt*   Cmifirencf  tier  Mrnnonilfit 
der-Getneintte  originated  in  Kussia  alwut  Gfty 
years  ago,  and  came  to  this  eoiuitry  in  187U-7I3, 
They  ditler  froni  other  Mennonitcs  iu  l>eing  un- 
mcrsionists,  lay  particular  strews  on  the  evidenci*  j 
of  conversion,  and  are  active  and  zealous  in  the 
performance  of    their    religious    dutie«.     They  j 
have  12  organizations,  with  11  chnri-h  edifices, 
valued    at  fll,:i.50,    and   1,388    communicant*. 
Five   of   their    organizations  are   in    Kansas,  3 ' 
ettch  in  Minnesota  and  So\ith  Dakota,  and  3  ia  j 
XchniHka. 

77k  De/eneeUnt  Jfciinonite  Church  was  founded  i 
by  Henry  Egli.  It  in  strictly  a  branch  of  the] 
Amish.  The  members  emphasize  the  importance 
of  conversior>  and  regeneration,  and  claim  to 
have  se]mrated  fnnn  the  .Vmish  on  this  account. 
Tliey  are  rejircseiiled  in  .5  States,  with  9  organi- 
zations, 8  church  etlitice.s,  valued  at  $10,.54U, 
and  8,50  communicants.  They  are  chiefly  iu 
Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Thf  .Vanionile  Brethren  in-  ChriM-  is  the  new- 
est  brancli  of  the  Meruiouites,  having  originated 
only  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  Mcthotlistic- 
in  its  form  of  organization,  in  its  usages,  and 
iu  its  discipline.  They  are  open  communion 
Mennonitcs,  and  baptize  iu  any  form  the  appli- 
cant may  prefer.  There  are  two  Annual  Con(t<r- 
ences  iif  them  in  this  country,  and  they  nl.-<>l 
have  chun:hes  in  Cuniida.  Alwut  one  lutlf  of 
them  are  iu  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cithers  are 
s<»ttered  lunoug  the  States  of  Arkansa.s,  Indi- 
ana, Ii'wn,  Kansas,  Miihiguri,  Nebraskn.  and 
()hi«i.  They  have  45  orgiuiizatious,  M\  church 
editice.s,  valued  at  $39,<500,  and  1,113  communi- 
c-nuts. 

Sumnutry  of  Mennonite  Ghnrchev. 


MennouiU'S 

Briiedorhocf  Mennouitcs. . . 

Aniish  Meononites 

Old  Aniish  Mcououitos 

Aposlolic  Meuijuniles 

Reformed  Mennouiu-s 

tJenernl  Oonf.  Mennonitcs.. 
Olmrch  of  (lod  in  Clirisl.  . . 
01(1  (Wialer)  Mennoiiites. . . 
Bnnilcs  Conf.  der  Meuuouiteu 

Braiedor-Gomoin  Jo 

Dereiiceless  Meimotiites.. . 
Mennonite  Brethren  In  Clirist. 

Grand  total 


Sit 

11 

^6 


24(1 
5 
S7 
22 
2 
34 
45 

isi 

15 

12 

9 

4G 


I 


$an,045 

4,600 

70.450 

1,5001 

1,200 

52,650 

119.350 

1,600 

8,015 

11,350 
10,540 

.'so.eoo 


55(1  $643,800     41.451 
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TlIK  liUKTIIREN,    OK   Dl'XKARDS. 

The  Brethren.  sonn'tiiiien  railed  Gcitnun  Bup- 
tiiits,  l)iit  more  often  Dunkards,  orTunkers,  tniru 
Ibeir  origin  to  Alexunder  Slack,  one  of  a  Dumll 
comjmny  of  Pietints  who  had  fled  to  the  Province 
of  Witgeiistein,  Germany,  to  escape  perseeution. 
Meeting  together  for  tlie  study  of  the  BiWe, 
they  were  led  to  renounce  the  creed  in  whieh 
they  had  heen  inatruct«Hl,  and  to  form  the  pur- 
I>oi«e  to  follow  literally  the  teHehings  of  Hit? 
Scriptures.  In  1708  Alexamier  Mack  lieciime 
thj'ir  minister,  uud  lifter  the  metul«'r»  had  been 
twptizeii  in  the  £der  by  trine  inuil^rsion,  a 
Church  was  oi^ganized.  Mr.  Mack  preiu-hed  Vjotli 
in  Gcnnuny  and  Holluud,  whence  he  and  liisi 
■whole  coiDiiany  came  to  America  in  1719,  and 
•cttled  in  Philadelphiu  und  vicinity.  From  this 
iM'g'inuing  they  have  spread  over  the  Northern, 
the  Ixinh-r,  and  the  Western  States.  Among 
the  early  iminigmnts  was  Christian  Saur,  \vho 
first  printed  the  Bible  in  German  in  America. 
It  is  aaid  that  after  the  Battle  of  Germuntown, 
in  the  Revohilionary  War,  the  British  soldiers 
littered  their  horses  with  tuibouud  shet-ts  of  thia 
Bihlc.  After  the  .soldiers  evacuated  the  place, 
Mr.  Suur  st'cured  from  the  stables  sufficient  un- 
Hoili'd  .sheets  to  make  several  complete  Bibles. 
In  the  doctrine  the  Brethren  do  not  differ  from 
other  evangelical  Churches.  In  practice  they 
aim  to  follow  very  closely  what  the  8criptvire« 
set  forth,  and  to  preserve  the  primitive  simplic- 
ity of  the  ajMNitulic  Church;  hence  they  regard 
non-conformity  to  the  world  us  an  imjiortant 
principle.  They  enjoy  plainiu'S.s  in  dress,  settle 
their  difficulties  amont;  themselves  without  re- 
sorting to  the  courts,  iitlimi  instead  of  taking  an 
oath,  refrain  from  active  fwrticijmtion  in  jwlitics, 
keep  aloof  from  membership  in  secret  sicietiea, 
nod  diKcouatcnnnce  the  use  of  tobacco.  For 
more  than  one  hn mired  years  they  have  had  a 
rule  against  the  uiunufucture,  Hale,  and  Uite  of 
intoxiciinta.  In  usage  they  observe  the  form  of 
trine  immcr»iou,  asually  in  rivers  or  other  run- 
ning waters.  They  baptize  believers  only,  dip- 
ping them  face  forward  at  the  mention  of  each 
tmmc  of  the  Trinity  in  the  iMiptismal  formula. 
The  ceremony  •>f  communion  of  bread  and  wine 
is  nliserved  in  the  evening  after  a  full  inenl 
««frved  at  tables,  which  is  called  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Before  the  supp^-r  is  eulen  the  ordinanci' 
of  fM't-washing  is  observed,  the  brethren  wash- 
ing one  another's  feet  with  a  busin  of  water  and 
towel,  and  the  sutent  performing  the  same  wrv- 
iee  among  themselves.  After  the  stipiM-r,  be- 
fore the  communion  [.«  administered,  the  raem- 


Imts  of  the  sexes  separately  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  one  another,  and  exchange 
the  "  kiss  of  charity." 

The  congregations  are  organizinl  into  districts, 
and  the  districts  elect  repi-esentatives  to  un  An- 
nual Meeting,  whose  decisions  are  binding  on 
the  wliolc  Church.  The  ministry  consists  of 
bishops  or  elders,  ministere  and  deacons,  all  of 
whom  are  electee!  by  the  congregations.  Deacons 
are  advanced  to  \te  ministers,  ministers  are  ad- 
vancinl  to  the  second  degree,  and  bishops  or 
elders  are  electetl  from  the  Hat  of  ministers  of 
the  second  degree. 

In  the  years  1HH2-!S3  the  Dtiukards  were  di- 
vided into  three  branches,  which  are  popularly 
distinguished  as  the  Conservative,  Progressive, 
and  Old  Order  Brethren.  At  first  all  iuforma- 
tioQ  rciipecting  the  latter,  who  nutiilier  about 
tliree  thousand,  was  refused,  Init  is  not  now 
witliheld. 

The  CoitniT'idee  Bretkrtn  are  the  main  branch 
of  Dunkards.  In  the  division  which  was  caused 
by  diiTerencea  concerning  the  enforcement  of  the 
principle  of  non-conformity  to  the  world,  the 
Conservatives  occuj)y  a  position  midway  l>etwecu 
the  Progressive  and  Old  Order  bodies.  They 
Imve  established  Suntlay-schools  and  schools  for 
the  higher  education,  and  also  conduct  mission- 
ary eulerprista.  Tliey  are  represented  in  28 
States  and  '2  Territories,  being  strongest  in 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  where  Mion^ 
than  Ikalf  of  their  communicants  ar''  found. 
While  they  have  only  730  organir^ations.  they 
own  '^■''^^^V  <hurch  edifices,  and  occupy  180 
halls,  etc.  The  excess  of  buildings  occupied 
over  organizations  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
an  organization  often  eiid>nkces  several  congre- 
gations. The  churches  'r  meeting-house,  are 
generally  very  plain  structures.  Their  average 
value  is  $1,313,  and  their  averagtf  seating  capac- 
ity 414.     The  communicants  niiniber  (  ',101, 

Ministers  usually  pursue  some  industrial 
or  !>usiness  avocation,  and  do  not  dra\,-  their 
support  from  the  Church  except  in  special 
cas*'S. 

The  Proffreuite  Brethren  beciuue  u  st^paratc 
bo<ly  because  of  di».satfsfiu'tion  with  th.  <lecis- 
i<.ns  nf  the  Annual  Meeting  in  enforcing  the 
principle  of  nou-couformily  to  the  world.  They 
tliought  these  decisions  in  many  instances  were 
too  strict.  They  have  8,089  communicants,  di- 
videtl  among  15  States,  with  their  chief  strength, 
like  the  Conservative  branch,  in  Indiana,  Qldo, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  average  value  of  the 
^m  church  edifices  is  f  1,521,  and  their  average 


Churches  uiiaI  Mis«iO)uiry  JStMH^iea. 


m  949.    They  cull  thcnuelvcs 
orThf  Bri'lhn'n.  niid  do  not 

*■!■  i*— •  tw  JlgnnH'iyT  Ensi'OPAi.  (.'iiLiu-ir. 
IM*  laaadi  of  Amcricnn  Mctkodi.sin  was  or- 
IpHrfni  Ib  Phtbidelphiu  in  1816,  by  u  numb<T 
<<#«iiiM«d  aambem  of  the  Mctlmdist  Epimopiil 
Ckapdk  They  Tvitlulrfw  from  the  jmrciit  body 
iB  Mder  that  tlii-y  might  liuve  lurgt-r  privilu};(« 
aai  ■OK  froofloiD  of  HCtion  HniiiiijL;  tIteiiiHdvrK 
ftaa  they  believed  they  could  secure  iu  cou- 
tSaoed  lueocintiori  with  their  while  brethreu. 

The  Itov.  Ridmitl  Allen  was  elected  the  first 
bUtop  of  the  Dew  Chiirrh  by  the  same  convea- 
tioo  tlmt  ortranize*!  it.  In  the  yenr  17b7  Mr, 
Allen  Imd  bfi-ii  iimdi'  the  Icwler  of  u  class  of 
forty  jH-rsons  of  his  own  color.  A  few  yeiirs 
later  he  jnirchasoJ  a  lot  at  the  comer  i>f  Sixth 
and  Lombard  Streets.  Philiidelphia,  where  the 
lirwt  church  erected  in  this  coimtry  for  colored 
^lethodi.sts  was  occupied  in  17W.  The  site  is 
now  coveriKl  by  an  e<li(ic-c  dediciited  in  IhiW). 
valued  lit  »r)0,000. 

In  doctrine,  governnieut,  iind  u-siigo  the 
Church  does  not  easentiiilly  differ  from  the 
body  from  which  it  spniiii;.  ll  lias  iin  itiiierant 
and  II  local  or  nun-itiuemnt  iiiini.ftry;  its  terri- 
tory is  divided  iuto  Annual  C'lmforenocs;  it  ha«  & 
tJeneral  Conference,  meeting  once  fvery  four 
years;  has  bishope,  or  itiui'nmt  gi'ucrnl  Hiijierin- 
tendcnts,  elected  for  life,  who  visit  the  Annual 
< "oiiferfnces*  in  the  c-pi«co|)iil  districts  lo  whicli 
they  arc  ii.'^signed;  has  j>rc^idiiig  elders  who  ex- 
ercise sub-ejii.scopal  oversight  in  the  districts 
into  which  the  Annual  Conferences  are  divided; 
and  has  the  jirobntionary  nyHti-ni  for  new  raem- 
bers,  with  exhorters,  class-leaders,  stewiird«, 
stewardes.scs,  etc. 

The  Church,  in  ii-.  tjr.'>t  liulf  century,  grew 
slowly,  chiefly  in  the  Xortheni  States,  until  the 
close  of  tlie  war.  At  the  end  "f  tin-  tirst  rlrcnde 
<if  its  exi.*teiiee  it  hnd  two  Conferences  invd  ahoiit 
8,000  menibers.  In  l.srni  it  liiul  7  Couferences 
and  about  20,000  members;  in  m66,  10  Confer- 
ences and  75,000  members.  Bishop  B.  W. 
Arnett,  the  ardent  and  indvistrionsstati.stfeiiin  *vl' 
the  C'hureli,  in  noting  a  decreiwe  of  :i4:t  mem- 
bers in  the  decade  ending- in  1830,  ex|)lainH,  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  that  it  was  due  to  the 
numerous  wiles  of  mcml)er.s  aa  s!a\'i's.  Acconl- 
ing  to  elaborate  figures  furnishetl  by  liim,  the 
increaMO  in  tlie  value  of  church  property  owned 
by  the  denomination  was  not  Icsw  than  $400,000 
in  the  decade  closing  in  18(50,  or  nearly  fifty  i)er 
cent.     Iu  the  succeeding  ten  venrs  the  iiicreu-so 


wa«  from  #825,000  U.  $a,0ti4,000.  not  inehidiug 
]Hirsoungc8.  which  seem  to  have  iK-en  embraced 
in  the  total  for  1806,  The  returns  for  1890 
give  the  valuation  as  $(S,4U8,'280,  indicating  an 
increase  of  iJ;J.404,280  in  the  hi8t  fourteen  years, 
or  111.11  |Hr  cent. 

The  Church  in  widely  distributed,  hnviug 
<'ongrcgntion8  in  forty-oue  States  and  Territories. 
The  States  in  which  it  is  not  repwsentod  orr 
tlu'  two  Dalcotas,  Idaho,  Maine,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vennimt.  Its  members  an- 
most  numerous  in  S<3uth  CaroHua,  where  ther*' 
are  88,t7iJ;  Georgia  conu's  second,  with  7;J,348; 
Alabania  third,  with  ito.'si;  Arkausus  fourth, 
27,050;  Mi.ssissi]»pi  fifth,  with  2ij,439.  Tennesst* 
Ims  23,718;  Texas,  2:S..1il3;  luid  Florida,  22,46JJ. 
In  no  other  State  does  the  uutnlur  reach  17,000. 
The  eight  Southern  Slates  above  given  report 
:tl.'),  100  members,  or  considerjddy  more  tlian 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  luembership  of  tin/ 
CliHrcli.      Total  communicants,  4.'>2,725. 

The  churches  iiunilier  4,124.  and  have  a  total 
iUMting  capacity  of  ],100,8:)8. 

TnK    Wksi,I5Y.\.\ 
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CoNNHTTION     OK 


In  this  tiilc  "  Ciinaectiiui  "'  is  used  in  a  .sejw 
common  to  Methodi.sm,  especially  British  Meth- 
odism. It  indicatcR  congregations  bound  tv- 
g^ther  by  the  .same  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
ties.  This  IkmIv  was  orguni?.ed  in  1843  by  min- 
isters and  members  nf  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  conscijuenti'  i»f  dis.sati^ifaction  with 
the  attitude  of  that  luMiy  toward  slavery  and 
with  some  of  the  features  i)f  its  governmental 
system.  It  began  with  about  six  thousand 
members,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  Stat*  of 
New  Yorli.  In  doctrine  it  does  nut  differ  from 
other  l)runche.s  of  Methodism.  It  ref\iNes  lo 
receive  ns  mi'mbers  those  who  belnug  to  secret 
societies,  and  as  long  «is  the  institution  evLstc<l 
it  niaiutained  the  ssnn-  bur  wgainst  those  <'ou- 
mscttxl  with  slavery.  It  hna  twcnty-twu  Annual 
Conferences,  with  ministerial  and  lay  members, 
and  a  rteneral  Conference,  the  chief  legislative 
body  of  the  Ohurcli,  whicb  meets  •pindrennially. 
TliiTc  is  is  no  itinerancy  as  in  most  other  Meth- 
mlisl  iMidies,  but  pastorates  arc  arnmgcd  by 
uuituul  agreement  of  ministers  and  congrcgJi- 
tinns,  and  are  not  limited  lo  a  lerni  of  yciirs.  It 
has  .lOri  urganizations  in  23  Slates,  with  16,493 
ineinbeni,  of  whom  in'arly  one  fourth,  or  3,013, 
are  in  New  York  ;  Michigan  second,  with  2,942; 
and  Illinois  third,  with  2,100  memlters.  The 
avenifi'  value  of  the  34  Ij  houses  i<f  worship  is 
|1,1.j1,  and  tkc  overage  suatiug  capacity  i*  2.'i2. 
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TnE  AraicAS  Umox  Mbthodibt  Protbstaht 
CmniCH. 
This  l^odj,  wtuch  has  a  few  congregations 
divided  among  eight  States,  came  into  existence 
at  about  the  same  time  the  African  Methodist 
Kpiacopal  Church  was  organized  (1810),  differing 
from  the  latter  chiefly  in  objection  to  the  itiner- 
ancy,  to  a  piiid  ministry,  and  to  the  episcopacy. 
It  has  S  Annual  Confereoces,  with  40  organiza- 
tions, 27  church  edifices  valued  nt  |54,440,  and 
3,41S  communicants.  It  is  the  strongest  In  Mary- 
land and  Penasylvaaia. 

Thb  Imdjipkndeht  Ghurcoss  of  Christ  nr 
Christian  Union. 
This  denomination  had  its  beginning  in  the 
yeara  1862-64.  Those  who  led  the  tnovemtnt 
out  of  which  it  was  formed  objected  to  "  polit- 
ical preaching,"  and  to  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions by  church  bodies  fiuoriiig  the  war.  They 
also  stood  for  the  idea  of  Chrintixn  union. 
The  principles  of  the  denomination  ore  as 
follows: 

I.  The  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
n.  Christ  the  only  head. 
ni.  The  Bible  our  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

IV.  Good  fruits  the  only  condition  of  mem- 
bership. 

V.  Christian  union  without  controversy. 

VI.  Each  local  church  governs  itself. 
VLL  Partisan  preaching  discountenanced. 

The  Church  claims  to  be  non-partisan,  non- 
ecctarian,  and  non-denominational,  and  aims 
to  avoid  divisions  by  eliminating  ordinary  ques- 
tions of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  controversy. 
It  has  18,214  communicauts,  who  are  divided 
among  seventeen  States  and  one  Territory.  There 
are  204  organizations,  with  183|  edifices,  having 
ao  average  value  of  $1,378,  and  an  average  seat- 
ing capacity  of  371.  It  is  the  strongest  in  Ohio 
and  Missouri. 

The  Temple  Societt. 

The  Temple,  or  Temple  Society,  originated  in 
Wurtemburg,  Germany,  in  1853.  The  Rev. 
Christopher  Hoffmann  was  one  of  its  chief  or- 
ganizers, whence  its  members  are  known  aa  Hoff- 
maonians.  They  were  also  called  formerly  Jeru- 
salem Freunde,  or  Friends  of  Jerusalem,  because 
of  the  interest  they  take  in  tliat  city  which  is  to 
he,  as  they  believe,  the  "  Mother  and  the  Queen 
of  the  nations  in  the  approaching  Mcasianio 
kingdom  on  earth."  Four  colonies  of  Friends 
of  the  Temple  have  been  established  in  the  Holy 
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Land,  where  their  industries  are  agriculture  and 
viticulture. 

The  Temple  Bociety  at  Schenectady,  N,  Y., 
was  served  for  thirty-six  yeaiB  by  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam F.  Schwilk,  who  resigned  as  pastor  in  1890 
on  account  of  advanced  age.  All  the  societies 
in  this  country  are  German,  that  at  Gypsum, 
Kan.,  having  been  transplanted  from  Qenuuuy. 
The  Temple  in  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
organizutiiiD,  and  its  president  exercises  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  Temple  in  Germany 
and  America. 

In  doctrine  the  Temple  accepts  generally  the 
essential  features  of  the  Christian  system,  though 
it  holds  to  no  creed  but  the  Bible,  which  it  bo- 
lieves  has  been  generally  neglected,  or  erro- 
neously interpreted  or  spiritualized  by  other 
Churches,  with  which  the  Temple  has  no  rela- 
tions. It  does  not  countenance  mcmbc-i'ship  in 
secret  societies.  Its  great  aim  is  declared  to  ba 
to  "build  up  a  spiritual  temple"  according  to 
the  apostolic  precept :  "Ye  also  as  lively  stones, 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrilices  acceptable  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ."  All  qucstiona  ari.sing  with 
reference  to  the  administration  of  baptism  and 
till-  Lord's  Supper  are  left  to  the  convictions  of 
individual  members.  It  has  but  840  members, 
with  three  organizations  in  New  York  and  one 
in  Kansas, 


Notes. 
The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  reports  in 
its  Indian  Mbsion  Conference  638  members.  In 
the  Conference  are  fifteen  circuits  and  stations. 
Four  of  these  are  in  Oklahoma,  seven  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  three  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
one  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  There  are  twenty- 
four  itinerant  and  five  local  preachers. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  reports 
in  its  Chinese  work  17  schools,  37  teachers,  l.OM 
pupils;  in  its  work  among  the  Freedmen,  128 
minsioTiaries  and  8,258  church  members;  in  its 
work  among  the  Ituliiins,  85  missionaries  and 
teachers,  887  pupils,  41i6  church  members. 

The  General  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  In  Canada  met  in  annual  session 
in  October  last  and  made  appropriations  amount- 
ing to  1385,568.  The  only  foreign  missions  are 
in  Japan  and  Giioa.  To  Japan  was  appropri- 
ated 127,555;  to  China,  f 5.032.  It  was  decided 
to  pay  the  General  Secretary  |3,500,  Assistant 
Secretary  $1,600,  with  separate  provision  for 
rent  and  taxes. 


MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Topics  for  the  Year. 

Jan.,  Tha  World ;  Feb.,  China ;  Mar.,  Hexloo ;  Apr.,  IndU 
uid  Bunna;  May,  Malayilk;  June,  Africa;  Julu, 
CTnlted  BUtea;  Aug.,  lUilyanJ  Bulgaria;  Sept.,  Japan 
•Bd  Korea ;  Oct.,  Scandloavu,  Oarmanj,  aod  swltzer- 
land ;  Nov.,  Soatb  America ;  Dee.,  United  Statca. 


The  matter  contained  in  the  article  "Coun- 
tries and  Peoples  of  the  World,"  on  pages  28-41, 
•will  be  found  valuable  for  reference.  The  fig- 
nrea  given  are  largely  taken  from  the  StatM- 
man'a  Tear-Book,  issued  in  1891. 

Drs.  Wagner  und  Supan,  in  a  late  publication 
issued  in  Qermany,  estimated  the  population  of 
Africa  at  108,953,000.  The  Bncyclopedm  of  Mis- 
tiom,  issued  in  1891,  estimates  the  popLilation 
•t  200,000,000.     Our  estimate  is  ie3,000,000. 


Ptotestant  Oontrihutions  to  Foreign  Missions. 

CjlHon  Scott  Robertson  calculates  that  the 
total  contributions  in  Great  Britain  and  Irckud 
to  foreign  missions  during  1890  were  |6, 507,895, 
of  which  he  credits  the  Church  of  England  with 
$8,600,000.  His  apportionment  la:  Church  of 
England  societies,  |3, 776,890;  joint  societies  of 
Churchmen  and  Non-conformists,  |1, 075, 700; 
English  and  Welsh  Non-conformist  societies, 
$1,668,015  ;  Scottish  and  Irish  Presbytcriivu 
societies,  $950,590;  and  Koman  Catholic  socie- 
ties, $46,000.  The  total  is  $1,865  less  than  in 
1889.  The  following  are  the  estimates  for 
Europe  and  America: 

Oroat  Britain $6,507,895 

United  States. 4,551, 2:iT 

Canada 21 0,000 

Ooatinental  Europe 1,127,000 

Total $12,396,132 


Foreign  Hisaionaiies  and  Oommnnioanta. 
Ttnt  Amirican  Board  Almanac  estimates  that 
at  the  close  of  1800  the  number  of  missionaries, 
native  laborers,  and  communicants  in  the  for- 
eign missions  stood  as  follows: 


Booima  or 

Ml„lon.r,«.     ^'.•IJ;,^ 

Commn* 
nieants. 

UniU'd  Slates, 

Canada  

2,868 
183 

3,903 
9<i8 

10,460 

420 

27,373 

1,825 

251,932 
8,229 

Great  Britain 

Coutioeulal  Europe 

328,508 
188,214 

Totals 

7,921 

40,083 

726,883 

Missionary  Booiety  Out  of  Debtj  or,  Tha  Long 
Meter  Doxology  With  Yajiations. 
Bt  liBV.  R.  L.  Brcck. 
"Pbaise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,' 

Bo  sang  the  Mission  Room  quartette 
One  blessed  day  not  long  ago. 

We're  out  of  debt!    We're  out  of  debt! 

"  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow," 
The  Chaplain's  glorious  notes  proclaim ; 

While  waters  leap  or  breezes  blow, 
Praise,  laud,  and  magnify  his  name. 

"Praise  him,  all  creatures  here  below," 
Tis  Leonard's  mighty  trumpet-call; 

Let  every  tongue  his  praises  show, 
Let  every  knee  before  him  fall. 

"  Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host,"* 
Sings  Peck  with  sweet  seraphic  fire; 

With  (  urfh  from  every  clime  and  cojist 
Strike  all  your  harps,  ye  heavenly  choir. 

"Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost," 
Rings  out  from  Baldwin's  voice  and  pea; 

Let  all  the  glad,  triumphant  host 
Raise  one  resounding,  grand  Axnenl 

Praise  for  deliverance  from  the  load 
That  chafed  our  hearts  with  care  and  fret; 

Praise  for  an  unob.%tructed  road 
To  Canaan's  land.     We're  out  of  debt  I 

God  oft  has  called,  move  on!  move  on! 

We  heard,  and  answered  with  regret, 
"  Dear  Lord,  we  can't.     Our  money's  gone; 

Thy  servanta,  Lord,  are  deep  in  debt." 

From  out  the  darkness  voices  called, 

"  O  tell  us,  is  there  mercy  yet  J" 
Their  cry  our  very  souls  appalled, 

Alas!  alas!  we  were  in  debt. 

"  Whom  shall  I  send?  "  the  Saviour  cried. 

Can  we  our  dreadful  shame  forget? 
A  thousand  willing  hearts  replied, 

But  could  not  go.     We  were  in  debt. 

All  nature  poured  her  bounteous  store, 

In  heat  and  cold,  in  dry  and  wet, 
Within  our  coffers  more  and  more, 

And  still  we  could  not  pay  our  debt. 

Blessings  unnumbered  crowned  our  days, 
Our  hearts  were  full  of  joy,  and  yet, 

While  loudly  rang  our  hymns  of  praise. 
Our  treasury  was  still  in  debt. 
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^low  on,  O  stream  of  grace,"  we  cried, 
While  strangely  seeming  to  forjjet 
The  power  by  cash  must  be  supplied, 
And  we  were  heavily  in  debt. 

Praise  sits  to-day  upon  our  joyful  tongues; 

Praise  ring^a  to-day  within  our  raptured  souls; 
Praise  swells  to-day  in  glud  triumphant  sougs; 

Praise  shouts  to-day  and  laughs  and  leaps  «nd 
rolls. 

Praise  for  the  boundless  mercies  of  the  past 
To  thee,  our  God,  with  grateful  hearts  we  raise; 

Nor  while  eternal  ages  still  shall  last 

Will  we  forget  thy  glorious  name  to  praise. 

Him  shrined  in  glory  all  the  angels  sing, 

Whose  light  resplendent  nought  shall  ever  dim, 

WMle  mortals  praise  ascribe  to  heaven's  Ring 
And  offer  adoration  unto  him. 

All  glory,  honor,  power,  to  him  belong 

Who  rescued  us  from  fell  destruction's  thrall; 

He  is  our  light,  our  life,  our  love,  our  song, 
Oar  peace,  our  comfort,  and  our  all  in  all. 

Creatures  for  whom  his  life  he  freely  gave, 
For  whom  he  suffered  agony  and  shame, 

Praise  him  by  whom  you  triumph  o'er  the  grave, 
Who  down  to  earth  for  guilty  creatures  came. 

Here  where  his  bounty  richly  he  bestows, 
Where,  like  a  stream,  abuodtint,  full,  and  clear, 

In  boundless  tides  of  grace  his  blessing  flows. 
Bring  your  glad  tribute  of  devotion  here. 

Below  all  depths,  all  highest  heights  above, 
Where  sunbeams  gleam  or  happy  breezes  blow. 

To  him  who  dwells  enshrined  in  light  and  love, 
Let  praises  rise  from  every  heart  below. 

Praise  to  Jehovah,  King  eternal,  glorious  I 
Praise  to  the  Father,  being's  source  and  sun  I 

Pnise  to  the  Son,  o'er  sin  and  death  victorious  1 
Praise  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  blest  three  in  one  I 

Praise  rings  within  our  hearts  to-day 

Por  every  claim  we  can  defray ; 

Our  obligations  all  are  met. 

We're  out  out  of  debt  I    We're  out  of  debt  I 

Him  will  we  sing  whose  grace  divino 
Did  in  our  deepest  darkness  shine; 
Hia  works  no  power  on  earth  can  let, 
And  he  bos  brought  us  out  of  debt. 

Above,  upon  his  shining  throne, 
He  makes  his  wealth  of  glory  known ; 
8un  of  all  worlds,  that  ne'er  shall  set, 
Bj  his  rich  grace  we're  out  of  debt  1 


Te  who  have  toiled  all  night  in  vain. 
But  only  weariness  could  gain, 
See  how  his  love  has  tilled  our  net. 
And  brought  us  safely  out  of  debt. 

Heavenly  and  glorious  is  the  morn — 
The  night  is  past,  the  darkness  gone; 
At  last  we're  free  from  care  and  fret, 
Praise  the  dear  Lord,  we're  out  of  debt  I 

Host  unto  host  the  triumph  tell ; 
Choir  unto  choir  the  anthem  swell; 
Our  prayers  and  gifts  at  last  have  met, 
Hosannal  We  are  out  of  debt  I 

Praise  yet  once  more,  O  God,  our  lips  shall  raise  t 
Praise  unto  him  who  still  delights  to  bless! 

Praise  to  the  Ancient  of  eternal  days  I 

Praise  to  the  King  I  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness! 

Praise  to  the  Father  of  the  endless  ages  I 
Praise  to  the  Son,  at  his  right  hand  above! 

Praise  to  the  Spirit,  source  of  sacred  pages  1 
Praise  to  the  triune  God,  whose  name  is  love  I 

Father  of  all,  in  whom  we  have  our  being; 

Father  of  love,  who  gave  his  Son  to  die; 
Father  of  light,  blest  source  of  all  our  seeing; 

Father,  thy  name  we  laud  and  magnify. 

Son  of  the  Father's  love,  thou  first  begotten ; 

Son,  too,  of  man,  who  in  our  flesh  didst  dwell ; 
Son  of  sweet  peace,  by  whom  wo  peace  liave 
gotten ; 

Boa  well  beloved,  thou  hast  done  all  things  welL 

And  Holy  Ghost,  inspirer  of  the  sages; 

And  Holy  Ghost,  our  almoner  of  grace; 
And  Holy  Ghost,  comfort  of  all  the  ages; 

And  Holy  Ghost,  to  thee  be  endless  praise. 

Praise  God,  for  he  is  God  nlnnel 
Praise  him,  archangels  round  the  thronel 
Praise  him,  ye  mortals,  and  adore! 
Praise  him,  all  creatures,  evermore! 

Now  let  us  cry  to  God  most  hig\ 

Till  nature's  latest  suu  has  set: 
In  every  place,  O  God  of  grace. 

Forever  keep  us  out  of  debt. 

Bprin^fidd,  Vt.,  December  1,  189t 


The  wealth  of  the  Protestant  church  member* 
In  the  United  States,  in  1890,  was  estimatetl  at 
$13,076,800,000,  and  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
United  Stales  at  $01,45t»,00n.000. 
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Missions  in  ttie  JrUematvjnal  Hmtduy-iicKiHjl  Lessons. 


IGflrions  in  the  International  Snnday-Sobool  La»- 

aoQB  for  Jonnaiy. 

Bt  W.  H.  MoBfiE,  M.D. 

Jan.  I.— The  Kingdom  of  Chrut.  (Isa.  11. 1-10.) 
The  Golden  Text  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
niisaionary  prophecies  and  promises  in  the 
Scriptures:  "  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from 
•ea  to  sen,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth  "  (Psa.  72.  8). 

Verse  1.  "  Th«  lUm  of  Jewe"  brings  to  mind 
that  .lesse  sent  forth  his  youngest  son  as  a  home 
missionary  to  his  brethren  in  Elah.  If  \ve  can- 
not go  oureelves,  let  us  scud  our  sons  and 
dau^'hters,  and  pray  that  the  Spirit  continue  in 
them  to  remote  pcneratiuns.  "  Branch  tliail  grow 
out  of  hit  rooU  "  sigoifies  that  the  missionary's 
place  ia  not  among  the  thick  boughs  of  civil- 
ization, but  Boquestered,  and  exposed  to  dan- 

gtT. 

2.  This  verse  presents  our  ModeL  The  mis- 
aionarv  must  belike  his  Miister,  and  with  "(A« 
Bj'iiU  of  thu  Ijord "  comes  the  spiritual  gifts  ea- 
seutinl  to  the  worker.  Intellectual  strength 
marries  with  thorough  knowledge  of  God's  will, 
and  brings  forth  success. 

3.  "  Of  quick  undemtanding  in  the  fear  of  0^ 
Lord.^^  Ewald  translates,  "  He  shall  draw  his 
breath  inthe  fear  of  the  Lord."  So  the  missionary, 
thouj.'h  dwelling  in  the  miasmatic  atmosphere 
of  heathenism,  breathes  the  invigorating  air  of 
heavenly  places. 

4.  "Zfo  i?iaU  tmite  the  earth  "refers  to  the 
heathen  world.  But  he  that  smites  will  *•  biod 
up  "  (Hos.  6.  1).  The  servant  does  as  did  his 
Lord.  "Wicked"  is  the  heathen.  Victory  ia 
by  the  word  well-breathed. 

5.  "  Faithfulfieu^'  and  "righteoutneet"  gird 
the  wise  workman. 

6.  A  picture  of  our  missionary  golden  agel 
'*A  Utile  child"  in  a  home  is  an  eHectual  angel 
of  the  household. 

7.  The  Indian  castea  gather  aa  one  in  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

8.  The  child  of  God  carries  the  Gospel  among 
the  poisonous  heathenisois  to  people  aa  dreaded 
as  asp  or  cockatrice. 

9.  "Ifot  hurt."  The  endowed  servant  meets 
no  harm.  The  last  clause  ia  a  prophecy  of  our 
morrow. 

10.  "In  that  day,"  that  is,  on  that  glorioua 
morrow.  "  The  OentUcs  teek "  the  shelter  of 
the  ensign  of  the  cross.  "  Hit  rest "  is  the  con- 
verted land.  How  glorious  ia  such  a  land — 
Japan,  Burma,  FijL 


Jan.  10. — A  Song  t{f  Bahation.    (laa.  20.  1-10.) 

Verse  1.  "Sonj7"maybe  interpreted  aa  the 
good  news  brou;^'ht  ua  from  miasion  fields. 
Listen!  There  are  '* etrong  cUim" — Christian 
strongholds — in  lands  that  were  once  miserable 
with  heathenism. 

2.  "  Open  ye  the  gate*."  Here  is  a  call  to  the 
Church  from  the  missionary.  They  want  our 
money  to  open  the  gates.  And  they  are  "  the 
rigfUeout  nation."  They  ''kttp  the  trtrfA,"  and 
proclaim  it. 

8.  This  is  a  biographical  description  of  the 
faithful  missionary, 

4.  "  Trust  ye  in  the  Ijord."  Let  us  not  be 
vain ;  our  brother  in  the  field  does  not  trust  in 
us.  He  wants  our  help,  but  he  gets  divine  help 
that  ia  far  more  valuable.  It  is  "  everlwiting 
ttrmgih." 

6.  Read  of  the  miracles  of  missions,  and  we 
will  find  many  incideuta  such  as  thia  verse  de- 
scribes. 

6.  "  Tht  poor."  The  same  Hebrew  word  it 
"  humble."  Think  of  the  weakness  of  some  of 
the  Lord's  beat  men !  ^^  Needy  "  but  mighty. 

7.  "The  teay  of  the  just  is  vprightnest,"  namely, 
is  straight,  though  rough  and  devious.  God 
"uieighs"  or  knows  it. 

8.  Hearken,  and  we  shall  hear  this  message 
from  the  sown  field  1 

V.  "  The  night."  Night-time  of  persecution, 
disappointment,  sickness — dreadful  to  the  nus- 
sionnry.  "  Thy  judgments."  We  have  seen 
them  in  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  have  nxarked 
their  teachings  of  righteouaneas. 

10.  We  may  civilize  and  Ohristiaaize  the 
heathen,  but  to  "karn  righteousness"  God 
must  be  the  Teacher.  Civilize  a  Hindu  and 
take  him  to  Eaglund,  and  if  he  la  unjust  he 
will  still  "  deai  unjustly." 


Jan.  17. — (heroome  with  Wine.     (Isa.  28.  1-18.) 

Verse  1.  Let  ua  think  of  "Ephraim"  aa  one 
of  our  cities,  and  here  is  a  proclamation  for  the 
lips  of  the  home  missionary.  Ask  the  awcct- 
faced  dt-aconess,  and  she  will  tall  that  she  has 
seen  that  "voe." 

8.  We  might  preach  a  sermon  on  the  terrible 
factorship  of  the  "foreign  element"  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  using  this  verse  as  a  text. 

8.  That  "element"  treads  cruelly  on  our  sin- 
laden  municipalitieB.  Sin  treading  sin  leaves 
broken  footprints. 

4.  The  breath  of  the  "  element "  is  intemper- 
ance.    It  is  a  besom  of  enacting  fate. 
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5.  "  That  day."  To-day.  In  spite  of  the 
terrora  of  sin,  God  sustains. 

6.  The  same  One  who  judges  La  he  who 
■treogtheDB  his  workmen. 

7.  The  universality  of  the  power  of  sin  I 

8.  "  No  place  dean,"    Seek  in  vain  for  a  clean 
ion  field. 

9.  It  is  the  infant  in  strength  who  bears 
knowledge  and  doctrine  to  the  Chriatleaa.  Ann 
Judson,  "juBt  like  a  little  girl,"  wrought 
well. 

10.  ^*  Precept  upon  precept."    This  verse  ilhia- 
te?  the  thoroughness  and  pstioiice  of  the 

Tvant  of  the  Lord.      It  was  said   of   Robert 
bflltt,   "He  worked   well,  but  alow."    And 
such  work! 


24. — IlezehiaK'i   Prayer   and    Deliteranee. 
(Isa.  37.  li-3l  and  3»-38.) 
Verse  14.   Give  out  the  hymn,   "  Tiike  it  to 

Ethe  Lord  m  prayer."     In  China,  the  other  day, 
Ibe  persecuted  missionaries  obeyed  that  hynin. 
I   15,   ^' HrzeMah    prnyed."     Hezekiah     menus 
P'tlie  strength  of  the  Lord."    Strong  though  he 
hi,  Bishop  Taylor  trusts  not  in  himself. 
16.  He  is  Lord  of  all! 
17.  ''Reproach    the    livirtg    Ood."     That    is 
Bght,  brother.    "  Stand  up"  for  the  reproached 
One,  and  thereon  make  your  plea! 

18.  Islam  makes  As-syria"."*  boast  in  our  day. 
We  must  admit  it. 
I  19.  We  recognize  the  worth  of  Islam's  purg- 

ing work. 

20.  A  prayer  against  the  same  power.     Such 
reasoning  avails. 

21.  The  answers  to  the  missionaries'  prayers 
make  up  rare  volumes. 

83.  The  Cresceut  is  not  raised  in  the  place  of 
the  C-'xis  in  those  countries  where  erst  it  was 
sole  ensign.     In  Java,  for  instance,  the  two  flash 
in  the  same  sunlight,  but  the  Christian  emblem 
is  not  pulled  down  to  give  place  to  the  other. 
34.   Hiibnkkuk  (1.   6)   is  richly  eloquent  in 
.       comment.     Ret-d  the  verse. 
^^  35.   '•  Fffr  I,"  etc.     Emphasize  the  /.     There 
^Hl  no  self-help.      "  F(rr   my  own  sake,  and  .  .  . 
DarifTt  take."     Bccjiuso  of  his  word,  and   be- 
cause of  the  faithful  ones  who  have  spoken  it, 
God  ''defend*." 

36.  The  factorship  of  triumph — is  it  not  super- 
natural f 
I  87.   "  SennaeherQi  "   means  "  bramble  of  de- 

•truction."     (See  Luke  6.  44.) 

38.  Pniy  for  the  intestinal  discords  of  hea- 
beiiism  t     They  effect  much  indirect  good. 


Jan.  31.—  The  Suffering  Saviotir.   (Isa.  58. 1-12.) 

Verse  1.  Surely  the  speakers  are  missionaries  I 
"  Our  report "  is  the  gospel  message.  "  WTto  T  " 
Who,  indeed  I  The  number  is  written  far  be- 
yond the  aid  of  three  ciphers,  and  yet  (comp. 
John  12.  88)  these  numbers  are  but  few.  These 
questions  are  answered  in  the  present  tense. 

2,  Here  is  tlie  answer  to  the  questions  1  It  is 
no  profanation  to  depart  from  the  accepted  in- 
terpretation for  our  purpose,  and  to  regard  the 
pronoun  as  showing  how  utterly  mean  is  the 
Christ  that  is  preached  to  the  heathen,  in  their 
eyes.     We  do  not  preach  beauty, 

8.  "Of  men."  Of  the  lieathen  world,  to-day. 
"  EMeemed  him  not."  No  recognition  of  divine 
worth  by  the  idolater  t 

4.  "  Our  grief t  .  .  .  sorroiet."  Christ  died  for 
the  sake  of  all.  The  sins  of  heathendom  press 
heavi ly.  He  died  for  opimn-enter  and  drunkard, 
for  bestial  savage  and  for  civilized  lavage. 

6.  "Wounded  .  . .  bruited  .  .  .  ahcutieed."  80 
are  his  servants.  "  Our  peace."  There  is  no 
"peace  "  among  those  who  arc  strangers  to  God. 

6.  "All  tre."  Evi  human  being — Kaffir, 
Malagasy,  and  Sioux,  us  well  as  Caucasian  and 
Hebrew.  The  Korean  strays  as  well  aa  the 
European. 

7.  Praise  God  for  the  missionaries  to  whom 
this  verse  has  taught  the  wisdom  of  non-rciiist- 
ancel 

8.  "  Who  shall  declare  hie  generation  T  "  Who 
can  describe  the  sinfulness  of  the  generation  that 
rejects  Christ  ?     Words  fail  here. 

9.  "He  made,"  rather  "they  made"  of  Re- 
vised Version.  They  (the  heathen)  give  Christ 
a  place  among  the  abject  gods.  "He  is  like 
Sakhurdiirthti!"  is  the  Bnihmauic  sneer.  "De- 
ceit."    Distinguished  Hindu  trait. 

10.  The  first  clause  illustrates  the  text,  "Thy 
will  be  done."  "Soul  an  offering  for  tin  "  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  sacrifice  of  soulless 
beasts  by  idol-worshipers. 

11.  A  grand  promise  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  the  saved  is  this  first  clause  t  "  Sat- 
isfied "  wherewith  f 

12.  "  A  portion  xciththe  great."  Christ's  king- 
dom is  inferior  to  none.  The  word  "because" 
is  here  a  wonderful  conjunction. 


Ik  1890  thirty-two  of  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations in  the  United  States  gave  for 

Missions  in  the  TTnitod  Stities. .   $6,717,558 
Missions  in  foreign  lands 4.551,237 


Total  for  missions $1 1,266,795 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


V»»  of  Montj. 

U  it  nut  true  that  the  right  Dae  of  money  ii  a 
■earching  test  of  Chrisiian  charact«r?  Christian 
consocraiioQ  ia  *  consecrdtion  of  wliikt  we  have  an 
well  as  what  we  are.  Our  responsibility  lies  in  what 
wu  are  able  to  do  oa  miidi  as  in  what  we  do. 


PcrMCBttoa  la  Bnnla. 

Tiiere  is  a  sad  peraeoution  by  the  ^Temment  in 
Russia  or  the  Jews  in  all  pnrts  of  the  empire,  of  the 
BtundistB  iu  the  south,  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  pror- 
Inccs,  and  Roman  Oitholics  in  tlie  Polish  districts. 
The  czar  has  for^olten  that  be  is  tlie  "Eiliier"  of  his 
people. 


■InlOBkry  Coafcrtace. 

The  Wtitem  Chriatian  Advocate  siipfcosta  thst  the 
name  of  the  "General  Mis^-ionary  Committoe"  be 
changed  to  that  of  the  "Genernl  Missionary  Confer- 
ence," as  more  in  keepiuK  with  its  work.  We  trust 
the  General  Oonfereace  will  make  the  chan^. 


ChlDCii*  CODMrratlTei. 

A  leading  Cliiiiiiman  says  that  the  root  of  the 
present  diiBculliea  in  China  is  the  Qght  between  tlie 
old  and  the  new  ideas.  The  rebeiu  are  the  Chinese 
coDservativea,  who  oppose  the  reform  principles 
iavorod  by  the  prenent  dynasty.  There  ia  but  liltle 
danger  of  their  luccess. 


Hon*  ■tntoas. 

The  mtssiou  work  among  the  foreign-speaking  pop- 
ulation In  our  country  demands  the  careful  oversight 
and  direction  of  the  nblcst  men.  The  Prosbyteriun 
Church  is  doing  well  in  having  Dr.  Sumuel  Jcssup, 
of  Syria,  look  up  tUo  Syrian  colonies  in  the  large  cities 
in  the  United  Slates  and  arrange  for  their  gospel 
lervicea.    There  are  35,000  SyriHua  in  tbia  country. 


■Itdtoaarj  InAinBattoa. 

This  magazine  ia  pnUliabed  that  it  may  give  iufor- 
mation  to  the  Church  respecting  our  misaiuuurios 
and  missions,  that  our  people  may  be  insirucied  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  mission  fields  and  the  progress  we 
are  making.  Tlie  lur^'cr  circulation  it  has  the  more 
good  il  will  accomiiliBli.  Will  tlie  pastors  do  their 
part  iu  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
their  churches  and  forwarding  new  Buliacribertj  1  The 
price  is  certainly  law  euougL 


Tb«  Call  for  18»!. 

The  call  of  our  Missionary  Society  for  1892  is  the 
same  as  that  for  1891 — ow  million  and  a  quarler  fur 
mUsiona  from  collections  only.  The  amount  received 
by  the  treasurer  hist  year  was  $1, 251,057. 2T,  but 
tliis  included  $32,169.23  for  contingent  appropriii- 
tions,  and  $160,346.23  from  legacies,  lapsed  annui- 
lies,  rents,  etc.,  the  rr<'{i>pt»  from  the  CoiilereDcoa 
being  $l,068,a41.6l.    The  Ohurchoa  in  the  Confer- 


enoea  are  asked  to  contribute  $181,600  mora  than 
last  year.  They  ui-e  able.  The  Lord  send  the  spirit 
of  willingness  upon  all  the  people  I 


PUa  fbr  Sncreu. 

In  the  Mtthodiai  Review  for  November-December 
Risliop  Thnbuni  Laa  an  able  article  on  "  Recent  Mis- 
sionary Discussions,"  iu  which  he  answers  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Oust,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caiiie,  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  and  others.  In  concluding,  he  saya: 
"Tlie  time  has  fully  come  for  adopting  the  policy  of 
pbnning  for  success.  Let  the  Christians  of  the  world 
see  that  the  Church  has  risen  up  in  her  strength,  and 
is  preparing  in  deep  earnestness  to  grapple  with  har 
responsibilities,  and  to  attempt  the  conversiou  of  the 
human  race,  and  funds  will  be  forthcoming  at  a  rate 
which  has  uever  before  been  witnessed." 


Enlnr^emeat  la  India. 

Dr.  James  L,  Phillips  writes  from  India:  "Doora 
are  open  wido.  India  never  presented  such  a  vantage- 
ground  to  the  advuucing  army  of  the  cross.  All 
India  is  ready  for  such  a  forward  movement,  I 
believe,  aa  this  era  of  modern  missions  has  never 
seen.  No  missionary  society  working  in  India  can 
afford  ti^  retrench  at  auch  a  time  as  this.  Enlarge- 
ment and  enthuaiaam  are  the  words  for  this  day  of 
opulent  opportunity."  The  same  tostimuny  reaches 
us  from  other  sources.  Our  own  missions  in  India 
have  never  been  so  prosperous.  More  men  and 
more  money  are  loudly  called  for.  Let  there  be  r^ 
trcuchment  at  home  that  there  may  be  enlargement 
in  India. 


Dl  rid  lag  tli»  Mtulonari  Socletf. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  at  ila  late  sea- 
siou  in  Cleveland  declined  to  recommend  to  the  General 
Conference  to  divide  the  Missionary  Society  into  two 
Bocietios,  a  Home  and  a  Foreign  Society.  The  vats 
stood  18  in  favor  and  24  against.  They  also,  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  24,  declined  to  recommend  that  tlie  wofk 
of  the  Society  be  divided  into  two  departmcsta,  r»- 
quiring  separate  collections  for  home  and  foreign 
missions.  We  believe  in  the  advisability  of  ihs 
Latter  plan,  and  that  the  aetitiment  in  favor  of  it 
is  steadily  growing.  Rev.  George  S.  Davis,  D.D^ 
Superintendent  of  our  Bulgaria  Mission,  writes:  "I 
would  be  glad  to  sign  a  petition  looking  lo  the  aepara* 
tion  of  the  home  and  foreign  work  of  tlie  Missionaiy 
Society,  provided  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  and  ths 
Lome  work  were  to  be  united,  but  not  otherwiae." 


1 


5«n  Foria  of  Magazlai. 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  reoolvB  our  maga- 
zine iu  a  new  form,  but  uui  more  surprised  than  was 
tlie  editor  when  00  December  IS  the  Board  of 
Managers  ordur4.'d  lliat  It  should  be  reduced  in  siia 
•nd  that  the  new  price  should  be  one  dollar  for  single 


n 


General  Notes  and  Commenia. 
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•iibscriljera.  The  chanfiro  made  it  necessary  to  di»- 
petise  with  oonaidcrablti  matter  nlreadj'  in  lype  and 
witli  cuts  whioh  could  uut  be  used,  and  has  delayed 
lite  isflue  of  thia  number.  The  principal  reason  for 
t>ie  change  was  the  desire  to  have  a  sizo  which 
would  bo  more  conveoient  for  binding.  Each  number 
will  hnvo  from  43  to  64  pages.  This  number  will  be 
found  to  coiitnin  as  mucli  readinp;  matter  as  the  No> 
Tember  or  Decoiuber  numbers  of  lust  year,  and  we 
belicvo  the  cliangs  will  be  welcomed  as  an  improve- 
'       ment  by  all  our  subscribera. 

^^Bke  TroiM*  In  Ckhu. 

^^m  Dr.  Griffith  Joha,  a  missionary  for  over  thirty 
^^^ears  in  China,  writes:  "The  recent  riots  are  not  to 

be  ascribed  to  the  hotrod  of  the  foreigners  among  the 
I       fnasaw  of  ibe  Chinese  people.   Tlie  people  are  uauully 

peaceable  and  harmless,  save  when  moved  to  hostility 
I       by  their  superiurs.     Tliey  are,  however,  very  much 

under  the  control  of  the  gentry  and  the  scholars,  and 

KDome  most  cruel  and  revengeful  whou  once  their 
spicions  aro  excited  and  their  pASsions  roused.  The 
ti-loreign  placards  and  pamphlets  are  always  issued 
by  the  scholars,  with  thH  full  cugniuinco  of  the  maj;- 
istnties,  and  simply  fathered  ou  the  people.  If  the 
scholars  and  tha  magistrates  would  only  let  us  alone, 
we  should  have  no  difficuliy  whatever  with  the  peo- 
ple. In  my  opiniou,  these  riots  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  deeply  laid  plot,  which  has  for  its  aim  the  im. 
mediate  expulsion  of  all  foreigneni  from  tlie  Ycug-tze 
vuUcy,  and  their  ultimate  expulsion  from  all  Chins. 
This  plot  has  been  hatched  by  the  scholars  of  Hunan, 
and  fostered  by  the  gnilty  contrivauce  and  active  co- 
operation of  the  offlcials,  both  higher  and  lower." 


Oeueral  Committee,  and  occasionally  one  in  an 
executive  office,  would  help  greatly  to  organize  th« 
forcefl  of  the  future  for  the  conquest  of  the  world." 


Vcthodlii  Enlliiuluiu. 

Tlie  Chriatian  Union,  m  an  article  on  the  work  of 
the  General  Missiouary  Committee  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  says:  "The  Methodists  liave 
always  been  missionary  optimists.  They  have  not 
needed  to  pause  for  tlie  revision  of  an  anibiKuous 
commission.  It  has  not  seemed  to  them  Ulo;.'ical  to 
try  to  save  all  men,  aud  they  long  ago  undertook 
fiih  enthusia!im  to  do  their  part  in  this  great  tusk. 
sch  yei<r  odds  to  thut  etithuaiasm.  And  the  cou- 
KJent  tone  of  their  leaders  now  is  justified,  not  alone 
by  the  increase  of  resources,  but  by  the  evideuc« 
that  nioeteenth  century  common  sense  is  warmly 
welcomed  to  a  place  with  seal  and  faith  iu  the 
administration  of  these  great  interests.  \io  may  and 
do  oongralulato  our  Methodist  friends  u(M)n  their 
successful  year,  and  add  Uie  expression  of  two  of 
our  own  convictions.  First,  the  urgent  need  of  all 
mission  work  at  home  and  abroud  is  coiicentraiion. 
Kot  more  places  and  more  men,  but  stroDger  places 
and  better  men.  Secondly,  the  policy  which  rolls 
tipoii  the  Utity  the  burdeu  of  responsibilily  in  these 
great  pospel  trusts  is  the  wise  one.  We  have  a 
•uspicion  that  more  laymen  in  such  bodies  as  this 


Oflbrlni-  to  God. 

There  is  a  paator  of  a  Presbyterian  church  who 
says  that  he  has  never  taken  up  a  collection  for  tlia 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  but  each  year  he  aaka 
his  people  for  an  offering  for  the  Lord's  work  as  ad- 
ministered  by  tlie  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  li 
eunobliog  to  understand  that  our  gift  for  missions  ia 
an  oQering  made  directly  to  God. 


Hathodlst  ■lulonary  Cousell. 

At  the  recent  Ecumenical  Conference  an  effort  waa 
made  to  establish  a  Missionary  Oounuil,  representing; 
the  various  bodies  of  Methodism,  which  should  draw 
up  plans  for  the  division  and  occupation  nf  foreign 
fields,  and  which  should  arrange  for  co-operation 
in  the  publication  and  educational  work  in  all  ottr 
missions.  There  waa  not  time  to  carefully  consider 
the  proposal.  Ita  consummation  would  doubtloia 
bo  a  bleasiDK. 


Dwith  at  Dr.  Dadlex. 

Our  liidia  Missions  have  mot  with  a  great  losa  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Budley,  President  of  our 
collego  at  Lucknow.  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker  writes  from 
India  as  lullows: 

"  Dear  Badley  ia  gone.  He  died  Kovember  20. 
He  worked  right  up  to  the  last.  He  came  down  from 
the  hills;  felt  fairly  well;  was  dressed  a  week  before 
be  died.  I  called  on  him  in  hia  study  and  talked 
over  things.  He  rode  out  and  saw  the  new  buildings 
and  then  went  to  bed.  There  was  no  body  left  of 
him.  It  was  all  consumed.  Yet  his  great  soul  and 
strong  mind  were  as  well  and  as  clear  as  ever  up  to 
the  cud.  He  knew  three  years  ago  that  ho  must  go, 
and  got  all  ready,  saying,  '  It  is  all  right.'  He  de- 
termined to  work  on  till  the  end  came.  He  did  ao, 
and  then  went  homo  direct  fi-om  work  to  resL" 


Hdpets  fbr  HUsioBarr  Ooeailons. 

Good  helpers  for  missionary  occasions  can  bo  found 
in  the  persons  of 

Rev.  F.  H.  Neeld  and  wife  (IndiaX  Madison,  N,  J. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens  and  wUia  (ludia),  Island 
Heights,  N.  J. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  and  wife  (Chins),  120  Dwight 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  Y.  Asuda  (Japan),  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  city. 

Y.  K.  Dzau,  M.D.  (China),  263  Warren  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Mr.  Schilling  (India),  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Rev.  H.  Munsell,  D.D.  (India),  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  (Juicin),  Hackottstown,  N.  J. 

Rev.  VT.  B.  Scriinion,  M.D.  (Korea),  1607  Columbus 
Avenue,  New  York  city. 


Is'OTICES,  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  AND  APPEALS. 


"Olniroh  of  Otritt,  Advance  I* 
By  Rev.  Erkeat  Q.  Weblet. 

Tis  the  Lord's  command — now  heed  it — 
"Cliurch  of  Christ,  Advance  I" 

This  his  hiittle-cry — believe  it — 
"Church  of  Clirist,  advance  t" 

Lift  OQ  high  his  banner  glorious, 

March  united,  stroncf,  victorious; 

Then  shall  flee  the  K>e  before  us— 
"Church  of  Christ,  advance  I" 

Onward !    Never  thoup;ht  of  fniling^^ 

"Church  of  Christ,  advance  I " 
Onward  1     In  his  name  prevailing, 
"  Church  of  Christ,  advance!  " 
Forward  press,  a\ad  tidings  telling, 
All  earth's  grandest  themes  esrclling, 
Triumph's  joy-sones  ever  swelling — 
"  Church  of  Christ,  advance! " 

Through  deep  darkness  of  temptation, 

"Church  of  Christ,  advance!" 
O'er  sin's  direst  desolation, 

"  Church  of  Christ,  advance! " 
Burning  flames  cannot  consume  thee, 
Nor  can  deepest  flood  o'erwhchn  thee, 
Nor  the  rage  of  hell  e'er  harm  thco — 
"Church  of  Christ,  advance  1 " 

Watching  stand  the  hosts  of  heaven, 

"  Church  of  Christ,  advance!  " 
All  the  blood-washed  throngs  forgiven— 

"Church  of  Christ,  advance!" 

Now  their  jojoiis  anthems  pealing 

Urge  tliee  on  to  Christ's  revealing, 

AH  the  springs  of  strength  unsealing — 

"  Church  of  Christ,  advance!  " 


A  OhoToIi  Builcltng  for   the  Japanese  of  Ban 

frauoiaoo. 

Br  Rbv.  M.  C.  IIabuis,  D.D. 

I«  IS'rt  the  first  Jiipnnese  knockeil  at  the  doors  of 
the  Chinese  Mission  of  this  city.  Dr.  Otis  Gibson, 
■uperintemlent,  kindly  admitted  them  to  the  evening 
Bcbool.  Kanichi  Miyamn  was  the  first  convert.  He 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Jupaneae  ConfercDce,  doing 
grand  service  for  the  Master.  The  work  has  pros- 
pered from  the  b^iiioinf;  imtil  now.  Within  tlie 
past  year  100  were  baptized  and  127  received  into 
full  membership.  Conversions  occur  duily.  The  last 
month  they  hare  averaged  above  one  per  day.  For 
two  years  there  has  been  a  continuous  revival. 

A  Japanese  churcli  has  been  formed  and  organized 
tor  work,  and  is  looking  forward  to  seir-siipport  In 
the  near  future.  The  members  give  gladly  of  their 
substance.  Id  liberal  giving  it  would  be  liarU  tosur- 
pass  them. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  Mission  has  carried  on 


its  work  in  leased  buildings.  It  is  recognized  by  aO 
wlio  understand  the  situation  that  a  church  builiiing 
ts  a  necessity. 

1.  On  the  score  of  economy.  The  annual  outlny 
tor  rents  is  very  heavy.  The  large  sums  annually 
expended  in  this  way  should  be  devoted  to  direct 
evangelistic  work  and  extension  of  the  Gospel  amoDg 
the  iooraislng  numbers  in  S«n  Francisco  and  vicinity. 

S.  A  permanent  church  home  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  church  organization.  The  present 
building  can  only  be  had  lor  n  brief  lime.  To  move 
again  will  entail  a  heavy  expense  and  serinus  uiter- 
rupiion  to  the  work.     We  must  build  at  once. 

The  Japanese  population  is  constantly  growing. 
Every  steamer  from  Japan  bnngs  re-enforceaneuts. 
Already  there  are  about  three  thousand  in  and  near 
Ban  Francisco,  The  O'lony  will  be  permanent,  lar^, 
and  growtngly  influential.  They  are  j/oung  men, 
most  of  them  of  the  educaled  class,  and  give  tlie 
highest  promise  of  usefulness.  These  are  all  accessi- 
ble to  the  Oospel.  They  look  to  the  Methodist 
Church  as  llieir  raoilier,  she  being  the  first  to  extend 
to  them  spiritual  aid. 

4.  The  Japanese  Christians  are  deeply  inlereated. 
They  hove  pledged  S5,0no.  and  will  raise  it.  They 
are  contributing  toward  this  sum  by  the  month.  A 
goodly  sum  is  alre.<idy  collected  and  luyesited  in  tlie 
savings-bank,  where  it  is  drnwing interest.  Tlieyare 
mostly  poor  student^  and  can  give  bet  little. 

Upward  of  twenty  preachers  have  been  sent  out 
lh>m  this  Missiou  to  jHp.in  nud  the  Sandwich  Islands 
W  evangelists  to  their  people.  Some  twenty-five 
more  have  been  called  to  the  ministry,  and  are  ready 
for  service.  Uere  is  a  great  opportunity  to  honor 
God  find  save  thousands.     Who  will  help  us? 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  lot  and  building  is 
$25,000.  We  must  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
cause  in  America.  Who  will  consecrate  somethmg 
to  build  a  house  of  God  for  the  Jap*neae  in  San 
Francisco  ? 


The  Earthquake  in  Japan— An  Appeal 

Tub  eiirthqiinke  which  occurred  in  Japan  October 
28,  1391,  was  one  of  the  severest  atid  moat  destnic^ 
live  of  life  and  property  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  history  of  that  empire.  From  October  28 
until  November  4  there  were  no  less  than  6,610 
distinct  shocks,  or  an  average  of  one  for  every  two 
mitnites. 

7%e  Japan  Mail  of  November  9,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Tokyo,  gives  the  foUowiag  report  for  the 
provinces  of  Kchizen,  Mine,  and  Owari : 

Kdleii 3,410 

Wounded 4,230 

Houses  wholly  destroyefl.   ...  42,414 

Houses  paninlly  desli-i>yed...  8,697 

Persons  left  Mhelieriess.' 200,000 
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United  and  Universal  Praise  and  Prayer  for  Misau/ns. 


In  the  whole  region  visited  hj  the  eartliqualce 
there  hhve  beeq ; 

Killed 7.566 

Wounded 10,121 

Houses  destroyed 89,629 

Houses  bftdly  dmiinirei :{0,000 

Persons  left  sliellerlegs 400,000 

It  i»  seldom  that  such  an  appalling  calamity  as  this 
bu  Tisited  any  country,  and  yet  in  the  midst  or  It 
none  or  our  American  missionanea  were  sarioualy 
hiirmoJ. 

Thi»  ia  an  opportune  time  Tor  our  Methodist  people 
III  th«  (Jaited  State*  to  ejttend  a  helping  hand  to  our 
XcttiOiJlst  people,  and  to  others  as  well,  in  Japan, 
Irr  affording  thom  temporal  relief.  We  have  been 
Kmiing  tlie  bread  of  life  to  that  country,  and  now 
in  htre  an  opportunity  to  send  the  bread  that  pcr- 
isheih  ns  well  lo  thouaanda  who  are  hungrj,  naked, 
ind  (lielterle&a. 

Tim  Board  o(  Managers  of  onr  Missionary  Society 
idoplc^l  iho  fnllowing  minute  December  IS,  1891: 

"We  have  heard  with  profound  aorrovv  of  the 
fTMt  cahunity  that  has  befallen  a  portion  of  the 
(sjpiro  of  Japan  by  the  earthqiiake  which  occurred 
Ooober  28,  1S91,  whereby  many  thousands  lost  their 
Xtm,  and  huudrcda  of  tiiouMuds  were  rendered 
iMmeleaa  and  altelterless.  We  extend  our  hearty 
■Tvpathy  to  all  who  have  suffered  personal  injuries 
Mil  loM  of  friends  and  properly,  and  earnestly  oom- 
Bend  all  needy  auilerers  to  tlie  charitable  (.'onaidera> 
(MO  of  our  people.  Thia  great  calamity  utTords  a 
provideutial  opportunity  that  sliould  not  be  neitluctcd 
for  Chrisiians  in  America  to  show  their  practical 
iJftpRlhy  with  the  Japanese  pet'ple.  We  suggest 
tint  contributions  of  money  be  made  to  what  ahall 
be  koown  aa  tlie  'Jnpnnese  Relief  Fund,'  and  that 
ttid  eontribntiona  be  sent  to  the  miasionary  secre- 
ttfiri.  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vork,  to  be  forwarded 
to  Japan  for  the  relief  nf  our  Uethndist  people,  and 
fDdi  other  persons  as  may  be  deemed  most  needy." 

Let  all  ivho  find  it  In  their  hearts  to  help  the  needy 
in  this  stricken  country  send  in  their  contributions 
stones.  MiS8io>fAHT  Skoretahies, 

150  Fifth  AvoDue,  New  York. 


United  and  TTniversal  Praise  and  Prajei  for 

Protestant  Missiona. 
Tbs  Rvaugollcal  Alliance  h&n  issued  their  usual  in- 
vitation for  a  week  of  uuited  and  universal  prayer  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.    The  time  designated 
'  for  1892  is  January  3-10. 

TUe  lopica  su(fgestod  for  four  of  the  daya  are 
directly  connected  with  Missions,  and  are  aa  follows: 

l%tirfday,  Janrtnry  1. — "  Nations  and  the  World." 
Praise  for  the  wide  opened  doors  for  ttie  entrance  of 
Ibe  Go*pel  in  many  lands;  for  the  active  co-operation 
of  Bit>Ie  and  tract  societies;  for  the  diflTiisIon  of  the 
word  ul  G<m)  in  some  three  hundred  languages ;  for 
the  tocreasing  dislike  of  war,  and  the  growing  desire 


for  iutemalional  good-wiU.  Prayer  that  the  nations 
may  be  more  and  more  influenced  by  truth  and 
rlKhtcousnesH;  that  the  Lord's  day  may  be  more- 
widely  observed  ;  that  sovereigns,  njlera,  and  legisln. 
tors  may  feel  their  responsibility  to  God  and  to  their 
people;  that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  may  become 
witDcsdes  for  Christ ;  that  tiie  designa  of  the  papacy 
may  bo  frustrated;  that  unholy  legislation  may  be 
swept  away ;  that  wars  may  cease ;  that  slavery  mid 
the  opium  traffic  may  be  put  down ;  and  tliat  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  may  speedily  come. — Psalm  107; 
Matt.  S.  1-18;  Rom.  13;  1  Tim.  2. 1-8;  Isaiah  SI. 

Friday,  Jaitnary  8. — "Miasiona  to  Mohammediins 
and  Heathens."  Praise  for  the  devotedness  of  men 
and  women  in  the  foreign  mission  field,  and  for  the 
triumphs  of  the  Croas  achieved  through  their  in- 
stnimenlality ;  for  the  increasing  number  of  young 
Chrijitiana  who  are  giving  themselves  to  the  work 
among  the  heathen.  Prnyer  for  a  more  abunduut 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  a  still  larg'or 
supply  of  laborers  in  the  great  harvest  field;  that 
missiuiiaries  may  be  presf-rved  from  the  dangers  of 
travel,  fever,  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives :  that 
fresh  doors  may  be  opened  for  the  Gospel :  and  that 
Mohumm(>d,<inism  and  all  false  religinna  mny  giv» 
place  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ. — Pculm  61; 
Joel  2.  23-32;    Eph.  6.  10-20;  John  4.  31-42. 

Saturday,  January  9. — "MlMlona  lo  iho  Jews  and 
Home  Rvaagelizuiion."  Praise  for  the  largo  success 
of  mission  nork,  and  the  increase  of  mission  churches 
and  rooms ;  for  the  deepening  resolve  umoug  the 
varioiia  Churches  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost;  for  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  city  miasicnarios  and  evatigelista ; 
for  enlargred  intercat  shown  in  mi><8ion8  to  tlie  Jews, 
and  for  special  blosiiing  attending  them.  Prayer  for 
all  Christian  workers;  lliat  hospitals,  refuges, 
reformatories,  and  all  rescue  ageucies  may  Ije  con- 
ducted with  wisdom,  skill,  and  power;  lliiit  God 
would  merpifiilly  interpose  to  deliver  the  Jews  in 
Russia  from  persecution,  and  that  they  may  be  led  to 
accept  the  Meaaiiih. — Paalra  113;  Acta  3.  12-26; 
Isaiuh  49  ;  Zech.  4. 

Sunday, .  January/  10.— "Sermons."  "Lo,  I  sn^ 
with  you  alwny,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."— 
Malt  28.  20.  "That  they  all  may  be  one." — Joha 
17.  21. 


Forward  the  MissioDary  Money. 
Oke  year  ago  we  requested  that  all  who  were  in. 
trusted  with  funds  for  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Epiaoop&l  Church  should  forward  them 
without  delay.  So  general  was  the  response  to  thia 
request  that  wo  saved  over  $6,000  of  interest  to  the 
Missionary  Treasury  during  the  year.  This  encour> 
ages  US  lo  repeat  and  emphaaixe  our  request  that  dur- 
ing the  present  year  whenever  collections  are  made, 
either  in  the  Sunday-school  or  the  Church,  you  for- 
ward the  same  wiclioiit  delay  to  either  the  treasurer 
in  New  York  or  to  tho  assiatant  treasurer  at  Cincin- 
nati. If  the  collections  are  made  in  the  Sundny- 
school  weekly  or  moutiily,  they  should  be  sent  quar- 
terly. We  slinll  need  a  prompt  and  hearty  effort  to 
raise  the  one  million  and  a  quarter  by  Conferencft 
collections. 

SAHDroRD  HuKT,  Trtasvrtr. 

Eabl  CRAKBToit,  Assirtant  Treamtrer. 
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Bar.  TboaMa  OaTen,  of  ludia,  is  the  author  of  a 
&:ifal  Sebael  djctJonery  in  Eugiiali  and  Roman-Urda 
fkal  haa  a  latfa  qrciilaiioQ.  The  flfiieih  iboueand 
IM  laidr  kaaa  podsfiahed. 

The  HMtm  tWtow  of  Korember  7  sars:  "The 
Bar.  M.  Tjrndale  <a  trmnaferred  from  Jubbulpora  to 
Agra,  uking  the  place  at  t)ie  late  Mr.  Korttirop;  and 
B«r.  G.  F.  Hopkins,  of  Locknow,  takes  Sir.  Tyodale's 
place  at  Jubbalpore." 

Rer.  J.  D.  Webb  writes  from  India:  "  I  hare  just 
baptized  22  mora  Chamars.  at  Kudana,  in  the  Wu> 
caSamagar  District,  among  whom  was  a  Guru  of  that 
'Caste.  We  hope  lo  reach  a  large  number  through 
that  man's  ioSuence,  as  he  liaa  roanj  followera. 
There  seems  to  be  now  a  wide-spread  iniereM  among 
the  Chamars  of  that  part  of  tho  district,  so  much  so 
that  tt  haa  aroused  the  indignation  of  tlie  Zomindars 
Bod  natira  police  and  led  them  to  persecute  the  uewly 
bapiiaed  and  beat  them  with  bambooa.  They  bore 
It  brayelf  and  paiiciitlr  until  the  mniter  could  be 
reported  to  the  autharitiea.    The  busineaa  of  baptiz- 
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Bar.  %.  &  StBckpo3%  DlDi,  wrilaa  from  Plonoa^ 
Italf:  *  Wa  bare  twatra  aUalaBla  ia  our  tbaological 
aefaaeL  Foar  tt  tbeaa  atmfcita  an  gradoatea  of  tba 
Lfoeoai,  wbicb  ia  eqoiraleal  to  tba  Aneticaa  college. 
Tba  atataga  arill  eurapara  farorabty  for  ability  and 
pis^  witb  the  ararage  aliirtaat  at  Drew  Seminaij  ar 
at  Poatwi  Sctwwi  oc  ahaokg^. 

B«r.  D.  &  ^WBCar  whtaa  itva  Japan:  "That 
liirionary  laachw  bar*  aak  with  aoaia  aoooeaa  in 
JiV«"  >*  ahawB  bgr  fta  fcet  Ibat  nearijr  two  thousand 
o(  tbeir  ■intbaila  bava  goaa  oat  ta  stand  for 
Chtiatiaattr.  Tben  an  ao  flsora  inieUigent,  stable, 
aad  aaracat  Cbnatiaoa  ia  Japaa  than  those  who  have 
eaaae  out  cf  tba  misatoa  acheola.  The  time  com- 
mooly  apaat  in  panniag  a  ooorae  of  study  gives  time 
to  eatabtiab  f^TT*^!!  rharartur  The  mission  schoola 
hare  seal  out  orer  ftmr  baadred  aad  flfty  ChrialiaB 
workers  into  all  parts  of  Japan." 

Ber.  F.  A.  Riggin,  Supenatendent  of  the  Ifarajo 
Mission,  writes :  "  I  have  been  making  a  uip  among 
the  Narajoa.  I  do  not  betiere  that  I  luire  sees  in  all 
mj  ministry  mora  proStabta  work  f/ue  the  Master.  I 
preaame  that  eaeb  day  gara  me  the  opportunity  d 
ancting  the  Ctmlly  altar  when  it  nerer  was  erected 
faelora.  The  Indians  were  at  first  unwilling  that  I 
ahould  sing  and  pray  with  them,  but  after  they  per- 
ceived u  liat  ic  meant  tliey  were  deLgbced,  and  ez< 
preKsed  their  pleosure  in  words  of  approval  and  aoia 
of  aBectiou.  The  Indiaus  call  roe  '  Chief  of  Peace.' 
I  am  satisfied  we  can  plant  sereral  miaaiona  reiy 
profitably." 

Rer.  (1  W.  Dreea,  D.D.,  writes  from  Buenos 
Ayrea:  "  This  city  is  easeatially  coamopolitan  in  the 
character  of  its  popuhiiion.  The  census  of  IS8T  dem- 
onstrated that  more  than  one  bidf  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants were  uf  foreign  birth.  Of  tiioee  the  raat 
majority  are  natires  of  Italy.  A  universal  spirit  of 
tuleranoa  ia  charaderialic  of  the  city.  The  center  of 
our  operations  as  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  is 
the  church  located  in  one  of  the  principal  streela,  and 
near  tlA  heart  of  the  vast  metri>poIia.  This  building 
is  at  onoe  the  home  of  an  Eoglish-apeaking  aad  a 
Spanish  cotigregatioR,  and  ttiere  are  several  mission 
congregutious  associated  witb  the  central  church." 

Mi»  Danforth,  of  the  W.  F.  M.  B.,  writes  from  Ka- 
gora,  Japan :  "  Our  bouse,  though  badly  injured  bf 
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Uie  esnhquake,  is  still  staodini;.  Some  of  tlir>  day 
pupiU  lived  in  Che  worst  sections,  and  they  were  all 
saved,  though  nurny  around  ilmm  were  liurled  into 
«U'ruiiy.  Our  church  is  injured,  and  the  Mission 
hoii.-e  BO  shattered  it  will  have  lo  be  rebuilt.  It 
maVes  my  heart  sick  to  witness  tbo  desolation." 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  Dr.  McCube:  "Africa  Con- 
ference will  hold  its  next  se.<iBioo  at  Bensonville,  com- 
meocing  od  the  secoud  Wednosdny  of  January.  I 
made  a  hasty  run  to  Loodoa,  to  be  in  touch  with  Ross, 
And  to  wait  on  the  Lord  Tor  a  missionary  machinist 
for  oar  steamer,  Anne  TUytor,  Tor  engiDeer.  Brother 
Walruth  and  wife  were  needed  to  take  charge  of  Yivi 
Station,  so  we  had  to  hare  a  new  eDf;inecr  immedi- 
ately, ind  to  wait  for  uDcertain  and,  at  best,  very 
tardy  moil  commanicatioD  was  out  of  the  question. 
We  indoed  needed  two  machinists,  bs  in  addition  to 
«tigiuoering  the  steamer  we  have  to  build  several 
irtiQ  boDses  and  a  steel  sloop  to  run  the  middle  pas- 
sage of  the  Congo,  of  eighty-eight  miles,  flrom  Ison- 
gila  to  Uanyanga,  nnd  a  little  later  our  now  steamer 
for  ibe  Upper  Congo  water-ways.  But  T  only  prayed 
«nd  waited  in  London  for  one  at  present,  however. 
But  tiie  Lord  gave  UH  two;  one  is  on  his  way  lo  Cougo, 
and  tlie  other  soon  to  follow.  God  is  leading,  and  w* 
are  succeeding." 


How  Long  Hast  We  Wait? 
Bt  Rbv.  Gboroe  S,  Davis,  A.M.,  Qur't. 

Wb  mean  fur  churches  iu  our  Bulgaria  Mission. 
We  just  nche  for  fear  the  Qeneral  Committee  have 
not  understood  our  needH,  or,  understanding,  have  not 
ijot  been  able  to  supply  them.  Mission  thirty-four 
years  old  two  months  ago,  and  only  two  real  church 
tuildinga  I    Who  is  to  blame  T 

Listen t  At  Tarna  we  hare  had  a  cliurch  a  couple 
cf  years.  Now  there  are  300  persona  uncomfortably 
crowded  together  on  the  inaide,  and  SO  others  go 
away,  not  finding  standing-room.  At  RuBtehnk  we 
haw  had  a  small  church  since  the  spring  meeting. 
It  ia  now  full,  and  eighty  in  the  Sabbnth-scliool.  At 
LolVcha  the  recitation-ro<im  will  just  hold  the  friends 
and  lite  girls  of  ourhigh-school,  but  the  pastor  isobliged 
to  accommodate  from  tliirty  to  forty  outsiders  ss  well. 

At  Plevna,  in  a  room  fourteen  feet  square,  in  a 
wretched  rookery,  over  a  wine  cellar,  the  pastor  has 
packed  his  audience  in,  stnnding,  until  he  hud  sev- 
enty-flve  persona  where  there  onght  not  to  have 
been  twenty.  A  good  old  local  proaclier  whom  we 
recently  sent  to  Rahova  has  on  liis  list  at  least  seven 
who  are  earnestly  scekin;;  Christ,  but  he  hus  not 
«  sign  of  a  place  to  invite  them  to  to  hear  the  word 
preached.  How  long  must  we  waitT  Seventy-flve 
people  packed  like  sardines  in  a  box!  Room  four- 
teen feet  square  including  the  pulpit  and  rostrum. 
Only  two  churches,  one  full  and  the  other  running 
over.  Various  little  rooms  insufferably  crowded. 
How  Ions  must  we  wait  ? 


South  America  Miesion  Appointmeata 
Thk  South  America  Mission  met  in  annual  session 
in  Octol>er  last,  under  llie  presidency  of  Dr.  Dreea. 
The  following  were  the  appointments:    ^* 

Charles  W.  Drees.  Superintendent  (F.-O..  718  Oalle  Cor- 
rtent«s,  Buenos  Ayres,  AtseuUne,  Soutb  America). 

CtsmuJ.  DtsraiCT.— O.  W.  Drees,  P.K. 
ArKentioa:  Bslcaroe,  inppUed  by  Roml(,'jo  Vazquai: 
Bueoos  Ayres  Circuit,  J.  t.  Thomson,  W.  T.  Boblnjon; 
Flint  Cburcb,  T.  H.  Stockton ;  Chlvllcoy,  suppllod  by  Luis 
FerrartDl;  Oonoordla  y  Salto,  Uno  Aboledo:  La  Flata,  Sil- 
vio &.  Eaplnsdola ;  Mendoza,  0.  W.  Miller,  Ramon  Blanco ; 
Hernedes  J  Obiu'abacu.  Joaquin  VnmlugUKZ ;  Parana  y 
Boaarlo  Tala,  Juan  Kobles,  one  lo  be  supplied,  D.  Barton; 
Rosarlo,  Oarcarana,  and  Canada  de  Gomez,  J.  M.  Spanffler; 
Koaarto  Circuit,  W.  Talloo;  San  Carlos,  B.  Welbtuuller; 
San  JubU.  supplied  by  T.  Agnlrre  and  C.  Lastrico ;  San  Ba- 
(a«l,  to  be  supplied :  Santa  Fe  CuoiraJ  circuit,  supplied  by 
H.  Spllzer;  Paraguy,  Aiuuncloo  f  Colonlaa,  Juan  VUlan- 
nueva,  one  to  t>e  supplied. 

Eastek;;  District.— A.  W.  Qreenmaa,  P.B. 
(P.-O.,  !24d  Calie  Tacuarembo,  Montevideo.) 
Uruguay :  Caiielunea,  to  be  suppUed ;  Colonla,  to  be  fOIK 
pUed;  Uunizno,  G.  6.  Frosgatt;  Montevideo,  Aguada  Cli^ 
cult,  A.  GiiuiO ;  Flnt  Cliurcl),  6.  P.  Howard ;  Second  Cburcb, 
A.  W.  Greenman ;  Ttcuarembo,  to  tie  supplied :  Trinidad, 
Bodolfo  tirlot.  Brazil :  Pelolas,  to  be  supplied ;  Porto  Alettrt 
and  Colonies,  J.  C.  Convo,  one  to  be  supplied  (C.  Lazaare]. 

WISTKHN  DISTBICT.— T.  B.  WOod,  P.B. 

(P.-O.,  n.  S.  L«Katlon,  Lima,  Peru.) 
Peru :  Callao,  supplied  by  J.  lUeacos ;  Uma.  T.  B.  Wood. 
0.  W.  Drees,  General  Editor  and  Publisher. 
A.  W.  Greenman,  President  or  Colonla  InsUtnie. 
(A.  H.  Hudson],  Aaslstaot  Editor  of  Ei  EttatidarU  Bvan- 

oauo. 

A.  H.  Hllne,  Genera]  Ansot  of  American  Bible  Society. 
7.  Pfu;:ottl,  AKeulof  American  Bible  Society. 
W.  T.  Robinson,  Aadslout  Book  Aiceut  and  Editor  of  La 
Awora. 

MsaioHS  or  Woman's  Forxion  Uibsioit  abt  BoaETT. 
Buon<>«  Ayres,  Eleanors  Le  Haray;  Montevideo,  Minnie 
Z.  Hyde  and  Mary  K.  Bowes ;  Rosarlo  de  Santa  Fe,  Mary  r. 
Swaoey. 

MiBaionaries  for  the  Bengalis  of  OEilontt& 
Bt  Bishop  J.  M.  Tkobubs. 
Is  the  city  of  Calcutta  we  have  sn  immense  sta> 
dent  population  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  young 
meu.  Many  of  thorn  cotiio  from  distant  parts  of  Ben- 
gal and  remain  tliree.  four,  or  five  years  in  Calcutta 
bcfote  completing  their  edi^catiou.  Among  ches* 
young  men  a  magnificent  field  is  found  for  missionary 
labor.  Most  of  them  spenk  Eugllsh  fluently,  and  the 
missionary  can  at  once  Sod  an  open  door  before  him 
when  ho  arrives.  Asido  from  those  students  the  city 
itself  lias  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  speak  En- 
glish and  are  as  accessible  to  Christian  missionaries  as 
any  oilier  men  in  the  world.  We  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  do  what  we  could  with  limited  resources, 
but  our  work  among  the  natives  in  Calcutta  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  poor.  Wo  occupy  a  strong 
position  just  on  the  border  line  between  tlie  Bengali 
and  Kuropean  quarters  of  the  city,  but  the  time  luis 
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\rufved  on  the  Mountain  »« 


aome  for  us  to  «dTanc«  in  force  into  the  Tery  heart 
of  the  Bengali  cilj-  proper. 

\rhat  I  should  like  to  do  is  thia :  I  phoold  like  to 
■end  four  jrouDg  men  to  open  •  new  mission  in  that 
quarter.  I  should  like  tliese  younx  men  to  cotne  to 
India  pledged  to  remain  iinmnrried  at  least  Tour 
jeani,  and  to  associate  themselves  together  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  a  boMrding-club  «t  college. 
I  should  wish  them  lo  lire  on  half  pay  while  thus 
members  of  a  common  brotherhood,  and  to  demote 
themselvea  exclusively  to  work  among  the  Bengalis. 
They  would  quickly  master  the  Bengali  languaito.and 
working  together  they  could  not  but  nchieve  siiocohs, 
I  do  not  Ask  tliem  to  live  in  discomfort  of  any  kind. 
Four  youths  receiving  about  $325  each  would  b« 
able  to  live  in  a  comfortable  hou^e,  eat  at  a  substan- 
tial if  not  luxurious  tabic,  and  enjny  practically  as 
much  of  iliis  world's  creat»ire  goinls  as  1  hiiva  done  my- 
self during  a  large  portion  of  my  missionary  career. 

Are  there  any  four  youn^  men  wlmhave  graduated, 
or  are  about  to  graduate,  wlio  will  be  willing  to  come 
out  to  Tndia  uud  undortako  this  kind  of  work  early 
in  the  autumn  of  next  year?  If  we  attempt  to  send 
four  missionaries  in  the  ordinary  way  to  begin  Uiis 
work  the  expense  at  once  will  be  found  prohibitory. 
It  will  cost  na  as  much  to  get  out  one  young  man 
with  his  young  wife  and  provide  a  hoim©  for  thera, 
and  also  for  the  incidential  expenditure  attending 
■uch  a  migaion,  as  to  establish  the  four  young  men  in 
their  work  and  carry  it  on  at  least  through  its  earlier 
•tnges. 

I  preach  no  gos(>nl  of  asceticism,  but  I  do  feel 
bound  to  say  tliat  young  men  who  look  carefully 
after  all  their  personal  interests  and  refuse  to  advance 
a  step  unless  every  thing  is  guaranteed  before  tbem 
are  not  the  kind  of  men  who  are  going  to  take  this 
world  for  Christ.  Wo  want  devotion  and  self-denial, 
but  controlled  by  sound  common  sense  iin<l  for  sound 
practical  reosons.  If  any  young  men  would  like  to 
attempt  a  work  of  tliis  kind,  I  shall  be  ghid  to  hear 
fVoni  lliem.  If  two  or  more  who  have  been  BSSociaU.'d 
together  at  college  and  thoroughly  understand  each 
Other  feel  moved  to  act  together  in  the  matter,  it  will 
be  still  more  satisfactory. 


Ferisbed  on  the  Mountain  in  Japan, 
By  Rev.  Miltom  S.  Vaii.. 
TriSDAT,  September  8,  1891,  was  a  beautiful  day 
In  northern  and  central  Japan.  A  short  distance 
from  the  little  town  or  village  of  SitkasUita,  in  the 
country  of  Shinano,  towers  the  lofty  Komaga-take 
(Foal  Mount)  over  eight  thousand  feet  heavenward, 
"  The  mass  of  this  great  mountain  apiieiirs  farstretch- 
Ing,  steep  wiilleJ,  sh/itit-red.  niid  nuked;"  near  the 
•ummit  is  a  beiniuriil  lake,  and  noble  pines  stretch  one 
their  brnncries  downward,  us  if  in  grutitudc  they 
would  kias  their  nnurishing  inothcr,  earth.  The  inns 
built  for   the  ncoonimodution   of  pilgrims  are  mere 


sheds  with  mcaj^er  comfortii  for  the  traveler,  an 
they  are  few  and  are  separated  by  long  dictancc-a. 
The  rond  is  fur  from  beiug  safe,  and  the  paths  are 
absoliiu'ly  dangerous. 

It  uus  to  ascend  this  niountnin  that  Ando  Jimpei, 
one  of  our  theological  students,  started  out  early  in 
the  morning  accumpuniod  by  two  friends.  .\II  went 
well,  and  ihey  hod  neared  the  top,  when  tlie  sinking 
sun  reminded  them  that  they  had  made  a  groat  mis- 
take in  calculating  the  distance;  and  they  all  con- 
cluded that,  as  tliey  had  no  guide,  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  remain  on  the  mountnin  where  they  were 
all  niglit. 

They  soon  finished  the  last  bit  of  food  they  had 
with  them,  and,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  blank- 
ets, they  hiy  down.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  tho 
clouds  thickened  and  a  heavy  rain  set  in.  Drenched 
with  rain,  .\rjdo  and  one  of  his  friends  walked  about 
to  keep  warm.  With  the  dawn  of  cloudy  and  rainy 
day  poor  Ando  was  so  exhausted  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand  up,  while  the  two  stronger  men  were 
also  chilled  and  weak.  To  remain  where  they  were 
meant  death  ;  to  go  presented  some  hopes  of  rescue; 
aud  so,  bidding  Ando  go  in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  the 
ttto  friends  began  their  tottering  march  toward  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  Ando  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  broud  path  frequented  by  the  pilgrims,  but  there 
dropped  thoronghly  exhausted  to  the  eartlt. 

At  about  noon-time  ten  pilgrims  paoaed  by,  and 
to  them  he  appealed  for  help.  "  Ah  I  the  monnlaiu 
god  has  struck  you  down,"  was  the  superstitious  re- 
ply made  to  our  [H>rishing  student;  and  they  left 
hira  to  his  ;'ate.  One,  however,  an  old  man,  gave  hira 
tliroe  pieces  of  rice-cake  and  promised  hira  that  ha 
would  teil  the  people  at  tlie  village  of  his  sorrowful 
condition ;  bat  Ando  was  loo  weak  to  oat  the  fo<~>d. 
The  pilgrims,  a  little  further  down,  passed  one  of  tlie 
friendo,  who  had  also  succumbed  and  was  lying  by 
the  wayside;  to  hira  the  pilgrims  gave  one  piece  of 
rice-cake  nnd  then  went  on.  Not  far  away  the  >'ec- 
ond  man  was  passed,  who,  though  very  weak,  was 
still  walking. 

The  qiie.stitm  naturally  arises.  Why  did  not  these 
ten  pilgrims  lend  a  helping  band  *  Because  of  a 
supoistitions  belieC  that  the  mivuntain  god  kills  every 
bnd  miin  who  attempts  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and 
to  axsiat  a  perishing  brother  would  b«  interfering 
with  the  prerocatives  of  the  mountain  god  and  would 
result  in  bringiug  punishment  upon  themselves  also. 
At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  people  in 
Sakusliita  were  told  of  the  perilous  condition  of  the 
three  men.  Two  aearching-partiat  were  formed  at 
once ;  one  composed  of  the  police  and  asristaTits, 
and  the  other  of  the  members  of  our  church.  Late 
that  night  the  two  friends  were  found,  but  Ando 
could  not  be  discovered.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  lOth  the  search  was  conitnued,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  his  body  was  discovered  lying  upon  tho 
branches  of  a  pine-tree,  but  Ando's  soul  bad  fled. 
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leaving  a  peaceful  look  upon  liig  Pace  which,  inter. 
preied  bj  iho  Japanese brctbrcn,  meant:  ''I  dietruaU 
iu'f  in  tlie  providence  of  God." 

lu  accordance  with  lbs  request  of  hia  relatives,  bis 
txAv  was  burned  that  tlie  bones  might  be  sent  to  his 
dii^tant  home  for  burial. 

This  is  an  excecdinglj  sad  event,  as  Ando  wus  a 
very  earnest  Clirisiiun  worker,  though  he  worked 
quietly,  and  perliaps  on  this  account  more  cflTectually. 
Id  his  pocket  wus  found  Lis  little  uote-bouk,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following: 

"I  wandered  in  rosny  phkces  with  Christ  and  I  saw 
hia  resurrection  and  a^^o.  iision,  but  as  the  disciples 
who  saw  him  and  yet  wt-re  without  lilie,  so  nm  I  in 
a  viidoQ  and  in  wonder  when  I  think  of  the  I^ord's 
frrace,  and  so  I  heartily  pray  that  my  daj  of  Pente- 
cost will  B0«D  come." 

"I  die  in  Christ;  I  am  no  longer  I,  but  I  am 
M  Christ."  In  another  book  was  the  following: 
"Tliou  must  cease  to  study  if  thou  forgntest  thy 
tjrethren  living  in  couutry  coltngea." 

During  this  summer  vacation  Audo  iTimpei  was 
n^aistiug  our  pastor  at  Sukasliita,  and  nil  agree  tliat 
no  other  pi-rson  ever  succeeded  in  making  himself 
more  useful  or  more  beloved. 

But  for  the  superstition  of  heathenism  our  brotlier 
cniglit  be  stiU  with  us,  assisting  in  breaking  those 
banda  which  continue  to  hold  l)eautiful  Japan  in 
inentAl,  spiritual,  and  physical  thraldom. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


G&thenng  Oonverte  in  Lidi^ 


Bishop  TuOBt;a.s  writes  SccrolHry  Peck,  NoTemh«r 
U: 

"  Tlie  District  Conferences  of  the  Agra  and  Aligarh 
Districta  are  now  holding  a  Joint  session  at  this 
place.  Dr.  J.  E.  Soott  is  presiding  elder  of  the 
fonner  district,  and  Brother  Hasiin  Rnza  Eimn  of  the 
latter.  Both  the  districts  are  new,  having  only  been 
organized  at  the  session  of  the  North  India  Confer- 
eiice  last  January-.  They  both  lie  west  of  the 
Ganges,  and  tlie  Agra  District  exteuds  far  to  the 
west  of  the  Jumna,  Including  the  city  of  Ajlhere, 
which  belongs  geographicaUy  to  Central  India. 

"The  reports  presented  by  the  workers  are  ex- 
ceedingly enooiiraping.  The  Agra  Diairioi  reports 
1.200  baptisms  since  the  beicinuing  of  the  yeiir,  aud 
tliS  Alignrh  Distncl  1,973.  The  number  of  workers 
has  doubled,  and  the  contributions  of  the  native 
Christians  increased  more  than  threefold.  While 
most  of  the  work  is  new,  snd  in  some  of  its  features 
iniperfect,  yet,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  work  for 
which  we  ought  to  feel  devoutly  tliaiikful. 

"At  ti<e  oiiiaet  I  asked  each  worker,  when  giving 
bis  report,  how  many  inquirers  he  had.  The  louoat 
liomber  n'ported  by  any  one  was  200,  and  when  the; 


began  to  number  them  by  the  thousand,  I  ceased  to  ask 
tlie  question.  The  fleid  is  praciiciiUy  unlimited.  By 
the  time  the  Annual  Conference  meL-ts  tliese  brethren 
will  probably  report  4,000  baptisms  from  heathenism. 
One  Hindustani  brother,  in  giving  his  report  said 
that  if  I  would  give  him  right  men  to  help  him  for 
one  year  he  would  promise  to  gather  lu  3,000  souls 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

"If  ull  our  foreign  missions  were  closed,  including 
all  our  other  fields  in  India,  we  have  here  within  a 
rodius  of  2U0  miles  a  work  of  sufiQcient  magnitude  to 
absorb  all  the  money  in  the  itilaiiiouary  treasury.  It 
is  ama'/.ing,  and  slmost  incredible.  But  it  is  only  one 
of  a  dozon  great  harvest  fields  to  which  we  are 
summoued. 

"  At  the  beginniug  of  the  year  I  was  startled  when 
Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  told  me  tluit  10,000  inquirers  waited 
for  the  Gospel  in  North  India,  but  now  ihese  brethren 
of  these  two  districts  alone  nfflrm  that  they  know  of 
more  than  10,000  pi'oplc  who  are  willing,  and  vume 
of  tliem  eager,  to  become  Christians. 

"  Some  of  the  calls  which  reach  our  workers  ar« 
very  urgent.  Brother  Hasan  Resa  Khan  spoke  of 
people  who  hud  sent  to  him,  saying:  'Months  ago 
we  threw  sway  our  idols  itud  sent  for  you  to  coma 
and  make  us  Christiaus.  but  you  do  not  come.  Wo 
have  no  idols  now,  and  yet  wo  cannot  be  Christians, 
What  Bhoil  we  doT  Do  come  to  us,  and  miike  us 
Cijristians.'  Some  people  may  smile  at  such  a  re- 
quest, and  only  notice  the  ignorance  which  tlie  re- 
quest to  'make  them  Christians'  indicates;  but  for 
one  I  feol  more  like  crying  than  laughing  when  I 
bear  the  story  The  poor  creatures  are  sincere,  and 
their  ignorance  only  gives  them  a  stronger  claim 
upon  us. 

"  Had  such  a  spectacle  been  seen  thirty  years  ago, 
all  Indiii  would  have  hoard  of  it,  and  missioiianea 
would  have  competed  for  the  opportunity  of  hasten- 
ing to  them  with  help  and  comforL  Now,  however, 
the  story  seems  to  fall  on  leaden  ears,  ond  cold 
questions  are  asked  about  motives  of  tlie  people,  the 
depth  of  their  convictions,  the  reality  of  the  new 
work,  and  so  on,  ending  with  the  remark  that  they 
are  one  iind  all  low-caste  people. 

"  Tilt]  cry  for  schools  for  the  thousands  of  children 
now  fluuking  into  our  churches  is  very  urgent.  We 
must  have  not  only  vUlngo  schools,  but  central  lioard- 
iug  schools  iu  which  the  more  promising  boys  and 
girls  cau  be  trained  for  usefulness.  Weueed  at  least 
one  sncli  school  for  eacli  sei  on  every  district.  Not 
a  day  ahould  ba  InsL  The  teacliers  of  the  coming 
thousands  and  lens  of  thousands  should  be  preparing 
for  their  great  work. 

"  I  go  from  here  on  Monday  night  to  the  Xorbudd 
Yiilley  District  Conference,  which  meets  at  Nar- 
aiiighpur,  in  the  Central  Provinces.  If  health  holds 
out,  I  sliall  be  in  Diatrict  0>aierence  work  till  the 
middle  of  December,  snd  then  begiu  the  Annual 
Conferences." 
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GENERAL  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Nctes. 

In  Bagdad,  Arnbia,  ibora  are  tiventy  bouses  or  Ernn- 
gelical  Protestants. 

In  the  Bnptist  church  at  Luknnga,  00  tlie  Ootigo 
River,  are  360  members. 

Uha  Sophin  Blackmore,  bnni  and  reared  in  Aus- 
tralia, IB  at  work  among  the  ChinoM  women  at 
Siogapore  with  much  success. 

A  ProtestAnt  missioa  Iims  Inlely  been  oomroenced 
at  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris  Rirer,  to  work  among  the 
Kurds,  Xcatorians,  end  Yesideos. 

The  Morarian  Church  in  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  has 
3,476  communicants.  The  service  is  lield  in  a  very 
large  cburch-buildiog,  and  is  conducted  in  Negro- 
English,  the  mother-tongue  of  the  great  majoritjr  of 
the  members. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  lately  urged  tliat  active 
steps  be  taken  to  suppress  the  StundiaU,  who  num- 
ber 1,000,000,  and  who,  be  says,  are  "injuring  more 
and  more  tiie  liiith  of  our  fathers." 

A  telegram  from  London,  dsted  December  31, 1891, 
announces  the  death  of  Bishop  Samuel  A.  Crowther, 
of  Africa.  He  was  a  nxtive  African  and  wns  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  the  Niger  Territory  in  1864. 

Rev.  J.  Heinrichs  writes  from  India  chronicling  a 
large  number  of  conTeraions  and  baptisms,  and  says: 
"The  leaven  of  Christiaaity  is  gnulunlly  permeating 
Hindu  society,  and  Eastern  bigotry  is  giving  way  to 
Western  civilization." 

Rev.  John  3.  Chandler  writes  that  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  hook-swlnging  in  India,  Huoks  nre  in- 
serted in  the  middle  of  the  bnck,  nnd  the  man  is  by 
them  suspended  from  a  high  polo  as  a  means  of  pro- 
pitiating the  heathen  deities. 

Ajchbiahop  Ambroaiua,  of  the  Oreck  Church  of 
Russia,  1 1 H.s  Intely  said:  "Protestantism  is  making 
Tery  rapid  progress  in  Russia.  The  Pa^hkoviies 
come  to  us  from  among  the  highest  social  classes. 
Stundism  comes  from  the  lower  classes.  Both  sects 
have  already  occupied  a  wide  territory." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stanes  writes  that  in  the  Perok  State, 
in  the  Straits  Settlements,  there  are  96,000  Malays, 
•6,000  Chinese,  imd  13,000  Tamils,  and  that  there  is 
so  mi.ssioiiary  work  carried  on  among  the  Mnlays 
and  Tamils  and  but  three  persons,  Mr.  Hocqiiard 
and  two  Indies,  are  at  work  among  tlie  Chinese. 

Dr.  Mackuy  writes  from  Formosa,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  China,  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
turning  from  idols  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Kol- 
evan.  Nearly  tlve  hundred  idolaters  cleaned  their 
houses  of  idols  iu  his  presence,  and  tliey  also  gave 
the  missionary  a  temple  built  for  idols  as  a  place 
of  worship. 


A  missionary  in  China  writes  that  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  government  toward  Prot- 
estant missions  and  missionaries  is  that  of  semi- 
hostility  and  semi-toleration.  The  opposition  is 
chieQy  from  the  upper  clossGii,  and  it  is  to  the  mis- 
sionary as  s  foreigner,  to  his  religion  as  a  foreign 
faith,  that  the  hrvired  is  manifested. 

Rev.  Riclmrd  Glover  places  the  Chinese  as  flrst 
among  hetitlicn  people,  and  says  tliat  their  religion 
is  summed  up  in  one  article:  "I  believe  in  man." 
He  found  that  the  Protestant  missions  had  been  most 
■uccesaful  iu  the  country  districts,  wiiere  family  life  is 
purest,  and  many  of  the  converts  have  preserved  a 
roarvelouB  fidelity  agniuai  tremendous  odda. 

Rev.  George  Grenfell,  of  the  Baptist  Congo  Hi 
sion,  says  that  in  Central  Africa  there  is  an  area  of 
4,000  square  miles  larger  than  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope still  unoccupied  by  a  single  missionary ;  that 
the  center  of  Africa  cannot  permanently  be  evan. 
geliJied  by  white  men,  but  the  greater  port  of  tha 
work  must  be  done  by  the  natives  themselves,  and 
the  natives  are  showing  their  fltneu  for  the  task. 

Dr.  Griffith  John,  wrilini;  from  Chins,  says :  "  When 
I  arrived  in  Oiins,  thirty-Bve  years  ago,  there  were 
not  SOO  native  Christisns  in  the  whole  empire  con- 
nected with  Protestant  missions.  The  number  of 
communicants  reported  in  1853  was  only  361.  Id 
1877  there  wore  18,035,  and  at  the  end  of  1839  there 
were  37,38&.  It  took  forty-eight  years  to  bring 
the  net  increase  up  to  5U0,  while  it  has  only  t-ikea 
thirty-five  years  to  bring  the  600  up  to  nearly  40,000." 

Dr.  W,  R.  Lambnth  tells  of  a  missionary  in  Japan 
who  was  led  to  [nve  np  the  use  of  tobacco.  Hia 
young  native  servant,  months  before,  picked  up  a 
disearded  cigar  stub  that  the  missionury  had  thrown 
down,  and  then  commenced  to  pruy  daily  that  the  mis- 
sionary roiphl.  abandon  the  habit.  The  yomijr  con- 
vert wrapped  a  new  piece  of  paper  about  the  old  stab 
once  every  day  to  signify  a  new  prayer,  and  wheit 
tlte  missionary  hud  stopped  his  smoking  the  convert 
brought  to  him  the  wrappings  and  the  stub. 

Tho  Independent  says:  "Another  endence  of 
Japan's  rnpid  advance  in  Western  civi1i?'Aiiob  is  the 
fact  that  the  women  of  that  country  have  taken  to 
journalism.  An  Englishwoman,  Mra  Harnett,  white 
in  Kyoto,  was  visited  by  a  member  of  tho  Japanese 
fair  sex,  who  wished  to  interview  her.  The  caller 
intrmliiced  herself  by  saying,  '  My  husband  he  m.ike 
the  paper,  and  I  do  the  part  of  visiting  the  outside 
country  to  help  forward  him.'  The  Kiota  Jowjtai 
on  I  he  following  rooming  contained  a  long  account 
of  Mrs.  Bnrtjett." 

Rot.  Aloxaodor  Robertson  writes  fh>m  Tanicfl, 
Italy:  "What  Italy  wants  ia  the  Bible.  Italy  baa 
oeased  to  be  papal.     Here  in  Venice  I  do  not  know 
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one  intelligent  mao  who  does  not  regard  the  Church  apecial  delicacien,  particulurly  girls'  ears,  prcpnred  in 
of  Rome  with  loathing,  m  the  foe  of  all  progress,  mate-  palm-oil.  In  order  to  make  tho  flesh  more  palatable, 
rial.  intellectTial,  and  spiritual,  and  who  would  not  tho  unfonimate  victims  are  kept  in  water  up  to  their 
b«  g'lad  to  see  it  swept  out  of  the  laud.  But  the  necks  for  three  or  four  days  before  they  arc  slaugh- 
datiger  Is  that  the  people  drift  into  carele».'ne8g  and  ter«d.  On  great  festival  occaaioas  such  cannibalism 
indifiereuce,  and  even  iofldelity.  At  present  there  is  practiced  to  a  terrible  degree.  The  religious  views 
is  a  felt  unsatisfied  religious  lonfring  in  the  minds  of  these  ciiTinibots  are  exceedingly  crude;  their  hi(;h- 
and  lieart«  of  the  people.  Now  is  the  time  to  eircu-  est  object  of  adoration  being  Satan,  whom  they  rep- 
late  the  Bible."  resent  to  be  white.  Westmark  is  rather  a  severe 
The  Journal  de$  MuHont  Otangeliqua  girea  tho  fol-  '^""o  °^  Stanley.  At  the  close  of  his  addresa  he  ex- 
lowinc  encouraging  statistics  respecting  Protestant  P'^^d  the  profound  conviction  that  ooly  CbristUn 
miflsion  work  in  South  Africa:  missionary  work  can  elevate  these  poor  unfortUTiate 

blacks  on  the  Upper  Congo.     In  this  connection  it  is 

I'opulatloD.   Baptised.    niSSts"  interesting  tliat  Westmark,  on  bis  return  from  Africa, 

Cape.  Colony 1,148,930     229,346     i2,36S  recently,  was  arrested  in  Havre,  being  «aken  for  the 

jJatol 600,000      22,454       6,300  baniahed  Duke  of  Orleans.— /rk/epi-tident 

Basutoland. 2S6.600       17,800       6,700  

Bechuansland 7,000  900         300 

^«"*«'  'OO'O""     33.763    14,095  Bishop  Taylor's  African  Misaion. 

Orange  Free  State 129,000       16,098      4,323  *^       '' 

.  Bishop  William  Tatlob,  describing  recent  work 

2,455,030  3-19,360  73,08-4  on  the  Congo,  writes :  "  Africa  demands  the  very  high- 
There  is  a  student  at  the  Nichols  Laiin  School,  at  ^  °"*"  °^  missionaries,  with  high  ministerial  qnali- 
Lewistou.  Me.,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Lewis  '^«««'»'"''  ^  ^"^  *"  ''™'"^  foundations  of  our  Church; 
P.  Clinton,  but  who  is  really  Bom.yon,  King  of  the  '  P''**^'' '  '°«>':l'«nic8  and  engineers.  '  apt  to  teach,'  and 
Baasa  tribe  in  West  Africa.'  While  in  Africa  he  had  «"«  *"  ''•'''''"P  ^^  ^"<i  resource*  of  this  people 
s  strong  desire  to  learn  tlie  English  language  that  ho  """^  ""'"""y-  ^^^'^  '"  ^•^"'^  •""*  """"'^  '""  •"'"'^  "^"^ 
might  trade  for  his  people.     With  this  determination  body. 

be  inn  away  from  his  tribe  and  came  to  this  country  "  ^«  »'"'"'  "V^""^  »  "»"  •*«"o"  »'  banana,  in 

nnder  the  care  of  a  missionary.     He  is  not  only  a  "^"'i"  °^  ^-  ^-  J*""":  »^°  »  "«"  """i""  """^  "^ 

good  English  sohokr,  but  has  shown  average  ability  I«»"K"^  committed  to  the  charge  of  William  Raamus- 

in  mastering  latin,  Greek,  mathematiea,  and  other  •»''  »"<<  ^'^^     ^«  have  purchased  a  cburcl,  lot  at 

studies.      He  expects  to  i«tnm  to  his  people   and  **»»«'''.  '''^"'y  '^"^^  '■™"'  ''7  ^°'^7  ^^^'  """^  '">?« 

devote  his  life  to  their  interests,  educationally  and  •"<"» '°  ^  •''^'«  ^  '"'"<* "  '^^^'P^'^  """^  P"*  "'  »  "''"''"''• 

reli^ouslv  "'^'     '^^'*  '*  ""  ''"P'>''taut  post,  being  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Congo  railway,  the  site  of  their  machine- 

Tho  London  Christian  gives  the  following  informfv-  ^,,„p,^  ^jg^^^    „„j   warehouses,  and   those  of   the 

tion  nwpecting  a  now  medical  mission  in  Palestine:  government.     Hero  we  organized  a  Methodist  Epi?«v 

••Mrs.  Meredith   has  received  a  gift  of  land  in  the  ^^  pi,,,^^   ^^^^  increased,  by  accretion,  up  to  the 

Lebanon  from  Miss  Wordsworth  Smith,  on  condition  „„^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  candidates  for  membership.     The 

of  carrying  on  the   medic::l  mission  established  by  „^  „f  „  ^,,,,^^5^  ,„j  ,  missionary,   in  view  of  the 

her,  and  the  hospitnl  now  in  conlemplntion  for  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  f^^^  -^  ^„  ,„^h  tl,;^^  ,^^^^^  „,  ^„^ 

people  of  the  pluc«.  who  have  no  provision  for  healing  ^^^^  ^^  denomination,  is  imperative. 

their  bodies  or  souls.     Five  ladies  have  t.rrn>e  to  Pal-  ..  Luu.aburg  is  still  our  field.     I  have  recently  pur- 

estine  in  connection  with  the  Jerusiilem  Deaconess  p,,^^^  ^rom  the  Congo  State  government  twelve  acres 

House.     Two  of  them  went  to  Bakleen,  and  three  ^f  ^^^.^j  ^,,^„_  embracing  the  site  of  the  buildings 

remain  in  Jen.si.lera,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  med-  p^j  ,,p  ^^  ^^  Summers,  so  that  as  quickly  as  possible 

ical   missionary  and   several   missionary  nurses   for  ^^^^  ^„  have  launched  our  new  steamer  iTa^a,- we 

■Brvlco  in  the  Holy  Laud."  g,,^,,  p^^  j^  ^^^  miasionaries  to  reopen  and  extend  the 

The   Swedish  African  traveler,  Dr.   Westmark,  re-  work  commenced  there.     At  Natomby,  iu  the  midst 

ccDlly  crtve  details  on  his  recent  explorations  along  of  difBculties,  Misa   Kildare   is   brave,   hopeful,  and 

the  Upper  Congo,  especinlly  aniong  the  caonibnls  of  happy,  and  sowing  good  seed  plentifully,  ao  we  expect 

Bangnliid.     The  country  is  a  veritjtble  paradise,  but  a  good  harvest.     Mamby  is  also  a  difficult  point,  the 

man  is  exceedingly  vile.      Slavery  flourshea;  potyg-  French  goTernmeni  requiring  their  own  language  to 

amy  is  practiced;  a  man  can  sell  wife  and  children  be  taught  there;  but  re-enforced  by  her  French  sister 

according  10  his  own  sweet  pleasure;   tho  women  Burkhulta,  and  aealstad  by  Brother  Nehne, Miss  Kish 

work   while   the   men   spend   iheir  time   in  eating.  Is  doing  good  work.     Our  mission  farm  there  com- 

drinkiag,   and  sleeping.    Cannibalism   in    its   worst  prises  over  a  hundred  acres,  with  one  of  tlie  largest 

thape  predominates.     Toung  women  are  considered  and  best  mission-houses  on  the  coaal." 
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Hew  Books. 
TBI  American  Board  Alviarutc  of  Mittior^f  far  \ 892 
is  valuable  for  referoneo,  especially  for  those  who 
wifth  informatiou  respecting  th(-  woric  ot  ibo  Ajncri- 
<iiu  Board  &nd  the  countiiea  where  its  miBsions  ore 
located.    Price,  10  cents. 

Princoi  haitdeliorCs  Secret,  by  Martha  Burr  Banks, 
is  published  by  the  D.  D.  Merrill  Company,  uf  Si. 
Paul  Price,  $1.  It  is  a  story  for  grown  people 
about  a  little  girl  who  convcrleii  her  KraQdOithor  into 
the  belief  that  he  ehoiild  give  to  foreign  missions.  lis 
circuluiion  will  do  good,  and  its  use  insomo  churches 
shuuld  result  in  increased  cootributioua  to  foreign 
missions. 

Th«  Oruist  of  the  Mystery,  by  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton,  is  a  representation  of  tliui  branch  of  the 
McAll  mission  work  in  France  that  is  carried  on  by 
tho  mission  boat  In  the  form  of  a  narrative  muLy 
iuteresttag  incidents  are  given  of  that  work  which 
has  accomplished  such  great  good.  It  is  published 
by  the  American  Triict  Society.     Price,  $1.25. 

JTindu  Literature;  or,  The  Ancient  Books  of  India, 
is  by  ElizuUcih  A.  Reed,  and  puUislied  by  S.  0.  Qriggs 
A  Cu.,  uf  Chicago.  Price,  $2.  The  book  contains  a 
very  stitisfactory  account  of  tlie  Yedos,  Brahmanos, 
Purauas,  and  other  ancient  Hindu  wriiings,  with 
many  excellent  selections,  and  will  be  valuable  to 
those  who  have  not  tlie  time  or  opportunity  to  care- 
fully study  the  originals.  The  author  has  handled  a 
difflculi  subject  remarkably  well. 

The  Religion!  of  0\e  World,  by  Dr.  David  James 
Burrell,  is  the  ouilino  of  the  great  religions  systems. 
Here  are  chapters  on  Felicliism,  tlie  Heligiou  of  An- 
cient Kgypt,  Zoroasiriauism,  Brahnianiam,  Buddhism, 
the  Religion  of  Greece,  the  Reiit^ion  of  the  Norsemen, 
Confucianism,  Islam,  the  True  Religion.  They  are 
excellent  summaries  of  these  religions,  and  the  book 
slioidd  have  a  plaoe  in  an;  course  of  reading  on 
religions  or  missions.  It  is  published  at  $1  by  tho 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  of  Philudelphia. 

The  ifiraelea  of  ifi*no7i»,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  la 
pubhahod  by  Funk  k  Wagoulls  Co.  Price,  $1.  The 
author  iu  his  chaptors  on  John  WiJlliams,  tlie  Hugue- 
not Semloary  at  Wellington,  Cape  Colony,  the  Work 
among  the  Telegus,  Siani,  Uisaion  Work  in  Olasgow, 
Assad  Shidiak  of  Syria,  Mission  to  the  Blind  in 
Chins,  Work  among  the  Karens,  Converts  and 
Mnriyra  of  TTganda,  Work  in  Spain,  Persia,  and 
Madagascar,  shows  plainly  God's  miracle-working 
power  in  conversions  in  all  Eands,  The  book  is  a 
gh>rious  witness  to  the  divine  power  of  Christianity. 

Uu  Divine  Enterprise  of  Missions  is  n  series  of  lect- 
ures delivered  in  1891  at  New  Brunswick,  K.  J., 


before  the  Theological  Seminary,  by  Dr.  A.  T,  Pieiv 
son,  and  published  by  the  Baker  k  Taylor  Ca 
Price,  $1.23.  Those  lecuiits  were  provided  for  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Uou.  K.  F.  Oravea,  of  Syracuse^ 
K.  Y.,  to  whom  our  readers  are  indebted  for  fre- 
quent articles  on  misaiuna  that  liavi  appeared 
tliia  magazine.  The  autlior  seta  forth  tl>e  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  niissiuna  under  the  Divine  Thought, 
Plan,  Work,  Spirit,  Force,  Fruit,  and  Challenge  of 
Missions.  The  reader  of  the  book  will  be  encouraged 
in  Uie  ever-present  Uioughl  ihiit  God  is  working 
tliruugh  human  agencies  to  accomplish  great  results. 

Our  Country,  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Baker  t  Taylor  Co.  Price,  in  paper, 
30  cents;  in  cloth,  60  cents.  This  is  a  new  eiltion 
of  a  book  that  appeared  first  In  1886,  and  of  wliiuh 
over  140,0(10  copies  have  been  sold.  It  is  based  on 
the  census  of  1890,  and  should  be  read  fay  every 
lover  of  Ills  country  and  of  his  kind.  The  perils 
our  country  from  Immigration,  Romanisra,  Mormoo< 
ism,  intemperance,  sociallBm,  city  life,  etc,  are  forci- 
bly presented,  toj^ellier  with  that  which  will  save. 

A  Decade  of  Ihreign  Missions  is  a  large  octavo  nt\ 
nearly  1,000  pages  by  Dr.  H.  A,  Tupfwr,  of  Virginia, 
giving  an  account  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
foreign  missionaries  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Couveu- 
tlon  from  1380  to  1890.  It  is  the  couiinuaiion  of  a 
work  issued  in  1880.  The  book  gives  one  a  good  no- 
derstanding  ot  the  progress  and  prcKent  condition 
of  ttie  miMions  in  China,  Mexico,  Bnuil,  Africa,  and 
Italy,  and  tho  portraits  aud  maps  add  to  its  valuer 
It  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  missioa 
work  of  tlie  Southern  Baptists.  It  is  published  by 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Bapl>at 
Convention,  Richmond,  Va.     Price,  $2.60. 

Japouica,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  contains  articles  oo 
Japan  that  appeared  in  Scribner's  Mngaxine  iu  ISSOt. 
The  country  and  people,  Japanese  ways  and  tlioughis, 
are  nil  described  in  a  moat  interesting  manner  by  an 
enthuaiaaiic  friend,  who  writes  of  Japan:  "  Witli  all 
hopcfntuesa  for  the  progress  of  this  noble  nation,  and 
all  gratitude  for  the  grace  and  fViendliness  of  lior  r»- 
fined  and  gifted  people."  The  ilhistraiions  are  beauti- 
ful and  abundant,  and  the  publishers,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'a  Sons,  deserve  our  thanks  for  tlie  setting  of  this 
tribute  to  Japan.  The  price,  $:i,  is  not  high  for  such 
a  work  of  art 

A  Winter  in  India  and  Malaysia  Among  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Missions  is  by  Rev.  Dr.  M.  V.  B. 
Knox,  and  publinhed  by  Hunt  k  Eut>j:i.  Price.  $1. 
Tlie  author  saw  much  in  his  travels  aud  has  well  de- 
■cribed  the  many  interesting  scenes,  the  reading  of 
which  will  give  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  work  of  our 
missionaries  in  India  and  Malaysia.  We  unite  witll 
Biahtjp  Hurst  in  Baying  :  "It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  literature  of  tho  East.  It  !<houliJ  have  a  plaoe  on 
tlie  pastor's  table,  in  tlie  Sunday-school  library,  and 
in  the  Christian  homes  in  all  parts  of  our  land." 
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THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AXD  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.  B.  8.  MACLAY,  D.D. 
(A  paper  raid  before  c&e  Uh  Aagelv*  Dlstrlut  OootereDix,  and  publlatied  ij  request  of  Uie  Oonlerenoe.) 
IT  has  been  imiiu.ited  by  some  writers  that,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of 
Protestantism,  tlie  Muthgdist  Episcopal  Chanib  is  deficient  in  the  true  mis- 
sionary spirit.  While  recognizing  her  compact  und  Byinnietrical  orgiinization, 
her  marvelous  power,  and  her  grand  achievements  in  the  home  iield,  it  has 
bt;i.ii  assumed  by  these  critics  that  our  Church  lacks  the  world-wide  aggressive  policy 
and  the  constraining  apprehension  of  the  Saviour's  great  commission  to  the  Church 
wiiich  chaiactt-rize  modt-ni  uiifsioiiary  eflbrls.  In  refutation  of  this  misconception  it 
were  easy  to  show  that  the  high  missionary  lineage  of  Methodism  is  indisputable;  that 
from  the  beginning  Methoilism  has  been  inspired  by  the  loftiest  conception  of  its  inis- 
eioii ;  that  it  owes  its  exisience  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  in  its 
instincts  and  economy  it  exhibits  the  spirit  of  piiraitive  evangelism;  and  that  in  its  iu- 
etitntionH  and  laws  it  has  identified  itself,  as  perhaps  no  other  form  of  Protestantism 
h.a.s  done,  with  the  work  of  Christian  niissiona. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  spirit  which  animated  the  "  Holy  Club"  of  Oxford. 
The  fire  which"' strangely  warmed"  Wesley's  heart  was  glowing  on  Moravian  altars. 
The  zeal  that  sought  the  Kingswood  colliers  and  the  Georgia  Indians;  that  stirred  the 
souls  of  Philip  Embury,  R<jbert  Strawbridge,  Barbara  Heck,  and  Francis  Asbury ;  and  that 
constrained  the  aged  and  venerable  Dr.  Coke,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times 
in  the  service  of  missions,  to  give  his  body  to  the  ocean  whose  waves  break  on  the 
ehorcs  of  India,  nuiy  claim  a,  missionary  character.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the 
■Church  of  England  established  the  fii-st  Protestant  missionary  society,  and  the  Mora- 
Tian  Church  the  second,  Wesleyan  Methodism,  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  was 
the  next  to  enter  the  field,  and  by  conducting  missions  in  the  West  Indies  and  else- 
where, placdl  herself  among  the  Uaders  of  this  great  movement  for  the  B|)iritual  con- 
•<)Uest  of  the  world.  When  the  wave  of  missionary  sentiment  crossed  the  Atlantic 
westward,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  w.i8  the  third  es- 
tablished on  the  American  continent. 

Lawr  and  Rules. 

Our  Church  has  not  only  instituted  its  General  Missionary  Committee,  Board  of 
Managers,  and  corps  of  executive  othcers,  but  through  the  action  of  its  highest  official 
btKlv,  the  General  Conference,  has  inserted  among  the  statutory  laws  and  rules  con- 
tained in  our  Book  of  Discipline  an  exhaustive  chapter  on  missinns.  Among  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  it  is  enacted  that  every  Annual  Conference  .«h,-ill  organize  within 
its  own  territory  a  Conference  missionary  society,  auxiliary  to  the  parent  society;  that 
everv  Sunday-school  of  our  Church  shall  be  made  a  missionary  society;  that  every  jias* 
tor  must  preach  at  least  once  a  year,  to  each  congregation  under  his  care,  on  the  sub- 
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joft  of  missions;  that  every  Quarterly  Conforeiife  sliall  npjtoint  a  Comnultw  on  Ml^ 
Biotis;  thai  ovury  prcsiiliiig  elder  is  reqiiirfl  to  bring  ihf  subjocl  nf  ni'iHsiouB  btfon- 
every  Qiiarterlv  Conference  in  his  district;  tliat  every  minisler  reccivol  on  trial  or  into 
full  eonneclion  in  any  of  our  Annual  C<jiiferuno«»  ishall  be  anked  wbtrtber  or  not  he  is 
willing  to  go  as  u  foreign  missionary;  that  during  the  session  of  every  Annual  Confer- 
fiire  a  sermon  on  miisaions  shall  be  preached  before  the  raenibere  of  the  Conference  ; 
that  when  the  character  of  every  presiding  elder  is  under  examination  before  the  Con- 
ference the  presiding  bishop  shall  inquire  if  the  provisions  of  the  Discipline  concerning 
missions  have  been  carried  out  in  his  district;  and  when  the  character  of  every  preacher 
in  charge  is  before  the  Conference  for  examination,  the  bishop  shall  inquire  how  much 
has  been  raised  on  his  charge  for  missions. 

The  General  Conference  has  also  provided  that  every  mission  of  our  Church  shall  be 
under  episcopal  supervision;  that  our  bishops  shall  visit,  as  often  as  practicable,  the 
missions  of  our  Church  in  all  lands;  and  that,  as  long  as  it  is  deemed  necessary,  every 
foreign  Conference  under  our  care  shall  have  an  equitable  representation  in  the  highest 
deliberative  and  legislative  body  known  to  Methodism.  We  have,  also,  our  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  our  Wmnan's  Ilimie  Missionary  Society.  Eacli  in  its  dis- 
tinctive field  has  proved  to  be  an  opportune  and  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  great  work 
of  Christian  evangelization  ;  and  by  tlic  symmetry  uf  its  ttrganization,  the  wisdom  of 
its  policy,  the  completeness  of  its  equipment,  and  its  brilliant  success  has  challenged 
the  admiration  and  won  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  society. 

We  are  developing,  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  William  Taylor  and  others  of 
kindred  spirit,  a  system  of  seif-supporting  missions  which  conitnands  pid)lio  attention 
and  excites  univers:il  interest.  These  missions,  planted  chiefly  in  South  America,  Af- 
rica, Southern  India,  and  Malaysia,  aim  to  reach  classes  of  society  not  directly  in- 
fluenced by  previous  missionary  metlioils ;  to  develop  energies  and  resourccB  hitherto 
latent ;  and  to  provide  ways  by  wliic-h  the  number  of  Christian  workers  maj'  be  largely 
increased  ;  the  area  of  missiunary  opentlions  indefinitely  extended  ;  new  channels  of 
influence  and  sources  of  financial  support  created  in  every  mission  field;  and  by  tlie 
multiplication  of  gospel  agencies  hasten  the  overthrow  of  heatliein'sm  and  the  triumph 
of  Christ's  kingdom  thnjuglioiit  the  world. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  entire  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a  grand  mifl- 
sionary  army,  instinct  with  the  primitive  s])irit  of  battle  and  conquest,  in  which  every 
one  has  his  marching  orders,  every  one  claims  the  world  for  his  parish,  and  every  on© 
is  under  the  eye  of  our  glorious  Leader,  from  whose  lips  he  over  hears  the  command  : 
"l*re.ich  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  and 
others  to  which  I  caimot  now  refer,  am  I  not  authorized  to  state  that  in  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  hearty  obedience  to  his  last  command,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
the  peer,  if  not  the  superior,  of  iiny  Protestant  cumrnunioii  in  the  world. 

HlSTOBlCAI.    Rlisi'MK. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcoj>al  Church  was  instituted  in  the 
year  l^lfl,  having  l>een  preceded  by  only  two  American  soeuties  of  a  similar  character, 
namely,  the  Atjierican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  established  in 
IfllO,  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  establis'lied  in  1814.  During  the  earlier  period 
of  iis  history  our  Missionary  Society  was  ejigaged  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  home 
work,  which  were  many  and  urgent.  But  the  subject  of  slavery  in  America  had  already 
begun  to  attr.ict  serious  attention.  The  American  Colonization  Society,  founded  in 
18»(5,  was  endeavoring  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  great  evil,  and  had  established  a 
colony  for  liberited  slaves  on  the  western  co.ast  of  Africa.  The  Methodist  Episcujial 
Church,  representing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  bniwji  and  brain  of  the  people  of  t\w 
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ited  States,  coiiM  rmt  be  inditterenl  to  this  great  question  ;  and  in  r^Si  tho  Kev. 
-Melville  U.  Cox  was  sent  out  by  our  Missionary  5»ociety  as  its  first  missionary  to  Li- 
beria and  Africa.  It  is  suggestive  that  the  great  Status  uf  Maine  and  Virginia  united 
in  this  effort  to  give  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  joy  of  salvation,  to  the  benighted  mill- 
ions of  the  Dark  Continent. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence,  in  the  same  year  that  Cox  sailed  ont  of  Norfolk 
Harbor  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  Church  was  startled  by  the  arrival  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
'>f  a  small  deputation  of  Flatlicad  Indians,  who  came  to  titid  the  white  man's  God,  of 
whom  they,  in  the  home  of  their  tribe  beyond  the  Rocky  MoutUains,  had  heard  from 
an  American  trajipcr  Our  Church  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal,  and,  accepting  it  as 
the  voice  of  God,  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee  and  others  were  appointed  in  1833  to  commcnco 
an  ''Aboriginal  Mission  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  a  name  which  two  years  later 
was  changed  to  "  Oregon  Mi.«-iion."  Tiie  operations  of  our  Society  in  South  America 
began  in  1S35,  when,  in  response  to  urgent  applicatioTis,  missionaries  were  sent  to  the 
English  and  American  merchants  resident  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayrcs,  by 
whom  all  necessary  expensea  were  paid. 

The  next  irall  to  our  Mi-Jsionary  Society  came  from  one  of  the  old  storied  lands  of 

e  Orient.  The  treaties  formed  by  China,  first  with  England  in  1842,  and  soon  after 
witli  F'rance,  Russia,  antl  the  United  States  of  America,  opened  the  vast  popidation 
of  China  to  the  influences  of  modern  civilization,  and  made  350,000,000  unevangelized 
human  beings  accessible  to  Christian  nations,  and  to  the  missionaries  nf  the  cross. 
Confronted  by  such  a  stupendous  result,  challenged  to  heroic  faith  and  duty  by  indi- 
cations of  divine  providence  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  too  imperative  to  be  treated 
with  indifference,  and  yet  burdened  with  a  profound  sense  of  its  inability  to  meet  the 
emergency,  to  uie.isure  up  to  the  glorious  opporttiiiity,  the  Society,  in  Imnible  di-pendence 
on  the  promises  of  God,  decided  in  1847  to  extend  its  operations  to  China — tlie  first 
mission  of  the  Methodist  £piscopal  Church  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope. 

In  1849,  as  the  outgrowth,  chiefly,  of  the  labors  of  P.astor  Ileadstrom  in  New  York 

ty,  and  the  Uev.  Dr.  Nast  in  the  Western  States,  our  missions  in  Scandinavia  anil 
Germany  were  commenced.  In  1859  we  entered  India  and  began  to  deliver  the  gospel 
message  to  its  population  of  a  little  over  250,000,000.  Bulgaria  was  added  to  onr  list 
in  1867,  after  which,  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  Society,  engrossed  with  the 
cure  and  support  of  inissiuus  already  established,  entered  no  new  fields.  In  1871  our 
Missionary  Society,  which  had  resisted  the  earnest  ami  :ilinost  life-lung  jileadings  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Elliott  in  favor  of  the  project,  decided,  shortly  after  his  death,  to 
occupy  Italy  as  one  of  the  mission  fields  of  our  Cluirch.  The  steady  development  of 
the  missionary  spirit  in  our  churches  and  the  increase  of  contributions  for  the  su[)port 
of  missions  induced  the  Society,  in  1872,  to  establish  two  more  missions — one  in  Jajian  iind 

e  other  in  Mexico.     Korea  w-ia  entered  by  us  in  1855,  and  is  the  last  foreign  missimi 

e  have  established. 

In  giving  this  brief  historical  n'^tit/m':  of  the  work  of  our  Missionary  Society,  I  ought  to 
add  that  since  the  election  of  William  Taylor  as  Bishop  of  Africa  the  work  of  our  Church 
in  the  Dark  Continent  has  been  considerably  extended  along  the  lines  of  the  Ca valla 
and  Congo  Rivera;  that  in  India  two  new  Annua!  Conferences — the  South  India  and 
the  Bengal — were  organized  in  1872  ;  and  that  in  China  the  L'entral  China  Mission  was 
established  in  18C9,  the  North  China  Missimi  in  lt<G9,  nnil  the  West  China  Mission  itJ 
1.     The   Foochow  Annual  Conference  was  organized  in  1877.     We  may  note  aWi 

at  daring  1888  our  Japanese  work  in  San  Francisco,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 

,cv.  Dr.  ^L  C.  Harris,  was  extended  to  the  Sandwich   Islands,  where  its  success  has 

en  remarkable. 
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Aims  axd  Chabacteb. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  inU'lligent  and  candid  mind  to  study  the  Iiistory  of  oar 
Missionary  Society  without  being  impressed  by  its  providential  origin  and  growth,  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  its  operations,  the  strategic  importance  of  its  stations,  tlie 
catholicity  of  its  spirit  and  policy,  tlie  success  its  efforts  have  already  achieved,  and  the 
cheering  outlook  which  gives  assurance  of  the  complete  attainment  of  its  great  object 
and  the  glorious  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  Many  of  the  enterprises  re- 
corded by  the  historian  owe  their  origin  to  the  energy  of  one  coramnnding  mind,  the 
magic  of  a  great  name,  some  discovery  in  geography 'or  science,  the  outburst  of  a  long- 
defeiTed  yet  irrepressible  demand  of  humanity,  or  some  overwhelming  calamity  which 
suspends  law,  destroys  the  logical  sequence  of  events,  discloses  the  inadequacy  of  ex- 
isting provisions,  and  compels  a  readjustment  of  the  forces  controlling  Hociety.  But 
to  no  one  of  these  influences  can  we,  by  any  legitimate  process  of  reasoning,  ascribe  the 
rise  of  our  Missionary  Society.  The  motives  and  laws  which  produce  human  organi- 
zations cannot  account  for  it.  The  instincts  of  the  age,  both  national  and  individual, 
were  for  self-preservation ;  tlie  tendencies  were  in  the  direction  of  national  develop- 
ment and  material  prosperity. 

There  was  nothing  in  tlie  principles  or  aims  of  the  Society  to  commend  it  to  man's 
lower  nature  ;  nothing  to  attract  the  statesmen  of  the  period.  It  is  only  in  the  realm 
of  moral  considerations,  a  belief  in  the  eiistfiice  antl  superintending  providence  of  God, 
and  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  great  commission  given  by  onr  divine  Lord  to  his  wit' 
iiessing  Church,  that  we  find  the  source  of  the  movement.  Coincident  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  the  burden  of  spiritual  destitution  in  the  home  field,  and  the  tireless 
efforts  of  the  papacy  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  lands  beyond  the  seas,  there  came  to 
lis  from  heathen  shores  llie  deep,  sad  wail  of  millions  hungering  for  the  bread  of  lifc>and 
from  across  the  Atlantic  tidings  of  themissionaiy  revival  among  the  Churches  of  Europe  ; 
and  our  religious  leaders,  recognizing  thepfril,  the  dfniand,  and  the  promise  of  thehonr, 
united  in  the  organization  of  a  society  the  inflnetice  of  which  siiouid  tend  most  effectively 
to  preserve  our  civil  and  religious  libfrtitSj  and  to  spread  among  heathen  nations  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  sJih'ation.  It  is  noteworthy  that  from  the  oi'ganization  of  our 
Missionary  Society  to  the  present  time  its  directors  have  never  established  a  mission  in 
any  foreign  country,  until  the  indications  of  providence  and  the  jiidgtncnt  of  the  Church 
made  their  duty  to  do  so  not  only  clear,  but  irnjterative  ;  and  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
tliat  no  foreign  mission  of  our  Society  has  ever  been  withdrawn  ;  her  bugle  has  never 
Bounded  a  retreat. 

The  cosmopolitan  feature  of  the  operations  of  our  Missionary  Society  is  one  of  its 
most  prominent  characteristics.  Its  work  touches  every  ciuilinent,  its  missionaries  cross 
every  sea.  It  has  planted  its  foreign  missions  in  South  America,  Europe,  Al'rica,  Asia, 
and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Representatives  of  all  races  are  enrolled  in  its  sta- 
tistics of  church  members.  It  confronts  almost  every  form  of  heatlienisra  on  its  own  siul. 
It  preaches  tin.-  (.TO.s|jel,  translates  the  Biblf,  nnd  publishes  its  own  hymns,  Catechism, 
Book  of  Difici]>line,  and  other  tvUgiuus  literature  in  nearly  every  language  of  man.  It  lias 
built  its  churchisand  sclmol-houses  beside  the  cabin  of  the  American  pioneer,  the  wigwam 
of  the  Indian,  the  temples  of  Buddhism,  the  shrines  of  Brahma,  the  mosques  of  Moliam- 
med,  the  altars  of  Shintoism,  and  the  rnde  fetich  of  the  Hottentot.  Its  songs  of  hallowed 
gratitude  and  praise  have  been  sung  by  lips  that  once  ciianted  the  wild  orgies  of  a  savage 
idolatry.  Through  its  efforts  saving  hope  and  faith  in  Chri.st  have  comforted  the  last 
thoughts  of  the  humble  believers  in  lands  still  under  the  pall  of  heathenism.  The  ce- 
lestial portals  have  opened  and  the  angelic  bands  hiue  swept  down  from  every  sky 
to  bear  upward  the  soul  of  the  dying  saint.     'J'hrough  the  golden  gates  flashes  of  the 
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anseen  glory  have  gleamed  on  loiis^ing  eyes  from  whose  vision  i!ie  scenes  of  earth  and 
time  were  passing  away;  and  the  iuarts  of  many  others  in  heathen  lands  are  yearning 
for  the  same  translation  and  victory. 

Posn  toN  Ajn>  Methods, 

Observe,  also,  the  strategic  value  of  our  mission  stations  and  methods.  The  Chiinli 
of  Christ,  utilizing  ail  knowledge,  willing  to  learn  in  every  school,  has  acquired  from 
military  tactics  the  art  of  massing  its  forces,  advancing  on  great  centers,  moving  di- 

irectly  on  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  keeping  open  adequate  and  safe  lines  of  com- 
Inunication  with  its  base  of  supplies.  Examine  any  map  of  the  world,  and  where  do 
you  find  the  stations  of  our  Missionary  Society  ?  The  greater  portion  of  them  are  in 
those  gniiid  belts  of  the  earth's  surface  comprised  witiiin  the  north  and  south  temperate 
^nes,  the  home  of  races,  the  hive  of  nations,  the  source  and  seat  of  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, commerce,  art,  science,  and  progress  ;  th«  agencies  and  influences  that  rale  the 
world.  In  Africa,  our  Clnirch,  after  ijoing  pi«-ket  service  for  half  a  century,  at  meager 
jst  to  it.s  treasury,  has  now,  under  tlu'  insjiiring  leadership  "^  IJishop  Taylor,  outlined 
plan  of  connecting  stations  through  the  heart  of  the  continent,  an  enterprise  that 
fttirs  the  soul  like  Siierman's  march  thruugh  Georgia  to  the  sea.  In  Italy  we  have 
l^lanted  our  standard  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican.  In  Mexico  we  havu  entered  the 
ipital  ;  and  in  South  America  we  are  intrenched  in  its  leailing  commercial  marts  and 
Bats  of  power.  In  Japan,  Korea,  China,  and  India  we  occupy  the  capitals  and  other 
^itions  of  high  prestige  and  inQuence 
Look  again  at  the  map,  and  you  will  discover  that  the  telegrajih  and  lines  of  ocean 
travel  connect  the  principal  parts  of  the  United  States  with  every  country  where  wi- 
have  missions,  and  if  you  obsorve  our  chief  stations  in  any  land  you  will  see  that  every 
one  is  connected,  not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  also  by  telegraph,  railroad,  or 

iteamer  with  the  interior  of  its  own  country,  so  that  the  bishops  and  missionary  8<'crc- 
nries  of  oar  Church  have  direct  and  iintnt-iliate  cnmmnnicatiou  with  all  our  missiouit, 
nd  are  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 
Spibit  and  Mbthod. 
The  catholic  spirit  of  our  Society  is  manifest  when  we  consider  :  Tnat  it  seeks 
scrupulously  to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  work  of  other  missionary  societies  ;  that 
it  gives  to  all  candidates  for  baptism  the  privilege  of  choice  as  to  the  mode  of  receiving 
it ;  that  it  excludes  no  one  from  the  Lord's  table  who  maintains  a  good  character  in 
any  orthodox  Church  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  tlvat  it  challenges  the  mtnisterijil 
character  and  authority  of  no  one  who  is  regularly  licensed  to  pieach  the  Guspel  and 
administer  tue  sacraments,  by  any  recognized  biatich  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  that 
^■t  inculcates,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  only  what  is  clearly  taught  in  God's  word  or 
may  be  pj-oved  thereby. 

The  success  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  crown  the  efforts  of  our  Society  oom- 

■  Bares  favorably  with  the  success  of  any  other  missionary  instil uiion  ;  is  greater  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  agencies  and  resources  employed  ;  slmws  that  Methodism  is 
adapted  to  the  great  work  of  Christ  evangelization,  has  induced  other  missions  to. tdopt 
some  of  our  methods  ;  and  may  be  said  to  place  the  seal  of  the  divine  approval  ou  the 
^jjrinciples  and  missionary  melliods  of  fiur  Church,  Our  Society  stands  in  the  front  rank 
^pif  evangelisring  agencies  in  e\ery  country  where  its  missions  are  conducted. 

The  outlook  for  Chi'istian  missions  was  never  .so  grand  and  inspiring  as  it  is  now. 
In  the  Church  at  home  a  clear  and  toustraining  api>roliension  ol  the  iniport,  scope, 
Urgency,  and  entire  practicability  of  Christ's  last  coiiiniaiid  is  imjiressiiig,  as  never  be- 
fore, the  heart  and  conscience  of  every  Christian  I.eliever.     The  value  of  the  soul,  the 
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importance  of  sjjiritiial  and  eternal  interests,  the  (iriityaiKl  hmtlieiliood  of  on 
elainis  of  Christian  I'vanirelisin  of  eveny  cliilil  ftl  tind,  tlif  nl.nion  (»f  money  to  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  are  in  an  unwonted  luanpier  etigjijrinir  iltc  utiention,  absorbing  the 
llionght,  and  directing  llie  activities  of  the  Church,  atid  an  u»|irecedenled  spirit  of  per- 
sonal consecration  i»  coming  upon  Christian  parents  and  youtli,  with  regard  to  foreign 
iniMsions.  It  is  cheering  to  notice  also  the  annual  increase  in  the  missionary  offerings  of 
<mr  people. 

Helps. 

The  appliances  for  conducting  missionary  operations  are  greater  now  than  at  any 
former  period.  Never  before  were  there  such  facilities  for  travel  and  the  transmission 
tif  intelligence.  Never  has  commerce  planted  so  many  colonies  on  heathen  shorea. 
Never  has  the  influence  of  Christian  governments  been  so  powerful,  and  extended  so  far. 
The  policy  of  the  world  is  dictated  by  Chiistiau  nations,  and  formulated  by  Christian 
siatcsmen.  The  scepter  is  passing  from  the  false  to  the  true;  from  the  East  to  the  West; 
from  Brahm  and  Buddha  and  Mohammed  to  Christ.  Wonderful  changes  are  transpiring 
among  heathen  nations.  Millions  once  ignorant  and  liesotted  are  now  athirst  for 
knowledge ;  and  ideas  of  liberty  and  progress  formerly  unthought  of  and  utterly 
antagonistic  to  the  despotisms  of  the  Orient  are  now  discussed  and  publicly  advocated. 
The  school-master  is  abro.ad  ;  the  school-house  is  su)iplauliiig  the  gloomy  monastery,  and 
the  solitaiy  self-torturing  ln-rmit  is  jostled  from  his  cell  by  the  enthusiastic  student 
seeking  for  truth,  training  his  mental  powers  and  eager  for  the  battle  of  life. 

Beyond  and  BU])crior  to  all  these  indications  we  notice,  as  the  result  of  missionary 
loil  and  the  diffusion  of  gospel  light,  the  piofuund  impression  through  all  the  ranks  of 
Eastern  society  ihal  the  days  of  heatheiiisni  are  numbered,  that  tlie  cooling  prophet  is 
Christ,  that  the  (rue  word  of  divine  revelation  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
all-conquerinii;  religion  is  the  one  that  tells  "  the  story  of  the  cross."  Other  indications 
of  the  approaching  triumph  are  seen  in  the  recognition,  by  Eastern  jicoplcs,  of  the 
superiority  of  Christian  nations;  the  adoption  by  Orientals  of  Western  methods  of 
education,  Western  literature  and  customs;  sending  their  most  pronu?iug  youth  to 
study  in  our  colleges  and  schools ;  and  their  cordial  acceptance  of  those  legal  maxims 
and  principles,  both  national  and  internationid,  which  ]>revail  in  Christian  States. 

Oui'  age  is  one  of  nnprecedented  resources,  ojiportnnities,  and  ex])cctalions.  The 
wisdom  of  all  ages  instructs  us.  Knowledge  long  dormant  on  papyrus  leaf  and  parch- 
ment scroll,  on  monument  and  coin,  broken  column  and  architrave,  awakes  in  nur  day 
to  normal  activity  and  resumes  its  sublime  mission.  3Iythology,  tradition,  history, 
pliilos<)|>hy,  poetry,  art,  of  all  lands  and  ages,  transHgui'cd  by  the  touch  of  the  divine 
hand,  drop  their  error,  reveal  their  truth,  and  yield  opportune  contributions  to  the  lunral 
forces  of  the  universe  which  make  for  righteousness  und  elevate  humanity.  The  teach- 
ings of  Christ  afleet  and  sometimes  control  the  solution  of  great  political  jirolilems. 
Christian  science  gives  life  and  potency  to  modem  civilization  ;  Christian  tjiuught 
dominates  the  intellectuHl  world  ;  Christian  enterprise  challenges  man's  higliesi  powers, 
and  pirepares  the  way  for  his  grandest  achievements.  It  is  becoming  appartiit  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual,  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  develo])nu'iiL8  of  provi- 
dence move  on  related  and  conquering  lines;  that  the  kitigihun  of  God  should  include 
and  ennoble  all  other  kingdoms  ;  and  that  in  the  acconiplishtoetit  of  his  purposes,  God 
utilizes  all  resources,  natural  and  supernatural  ;  all  agencies,  liuman  and  divine. 

We  enjoy,  also,  iin]>aralleled  op]»ortunities  for  missionary  work.  The  leaven  of 
the  Gospel  was  just  as  jiowcrful  in  former  days  as  at  jiresent,  but  the  conditions  for  its 
effective  acti»>n  did  not  exist.  Continents  were  unknown  to  each  other ;  nations, 
separated  by  mountains  and  rivers,  were  hostile,  and  met  otdy  in  the  carnage  of  battle 
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>T  tile  sack  of  cities.     Linguistic,  climatic,  and   social  jieeuliaiities  j>erj)etiiutefJ   the 

lalieiiatioii.     The   jjarticlcs  tjf  tlie   inoal  to  be  ieavtMicil   ttt'iu  isoiatnl.     Tiiore  was  no 

leotnpact,  cohesive  mass  into  which  the  gospol  Ivaven  could  be  placed.  But  to-day  a 
vast  n«  t-work  of  commercial,  diplomatic,  and  private  interests  has  united  even  the 
n>ost  Widely  separatcil  peoples  ;   and   the  application  of  steam  and  electricity  to  the 

rprublefti  of  the  s^-nrld's  socialization  hax  well-nigh  annihilated  space  atid  time. 

International  interests  and  enterprises  have  ceased  to  be  phenomenal.     Wesley's 

frand  ideal  of  the  world  as  his  parish  is  now  the  available  heritage  of  every  nation, 

cotuntiinity,  and  individual.     Our  great  missionary  societies  aij  operating  in  all  part.s  of 

^the  world.     The  time  has  gone  forever  when  <'ornmunilies  and  nations,  instigated  by 
lalice,  bigotry,  or  prejudice,  sought  to  make  themselves  wholly  in.accesfiible  to  Protcst- 

'ant  missionary  cfE<»rt.s.  It  is  true  the  IJrahniin,  the  Moslem,  or  the  cannibal,  trusting 
to  his  ancient  bulwarks,  may  dream  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gospel  message; 
but  evvti  now  the  gr(jund  benejith  Iun  heavy  defenses  is  honey-combed  ;  the  pickets  of 
the  conquering  army  are  rdready  visible  on  the  hills,  and  the  air  resounds  with  the 
flhouts  of  the  advancing  legions. 

The  missionary  offerings  and  imigrammc  of  Protestant  Christianity  indicate  not  the 
raning  enthusiasm  or  the  expiring  momentum  of  an  effete  cause,  but  the  unclianging 
purpose  of  a  comnian<ling  faith,  the  irresistible  ground-swell  of  a  great  popular  move- 
ment. Abroad  we  bold  the  important  strategic  positions  of  the  enemy;  are  planting 
new  stations  ;  opening  up  lines  of  communitaiion  through  liis  territory  ;  and  by  all 
appropriate  methods  we  are  striving  to  soav  every-where  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom. 

j^Vt  home  the  annually  increasing  aggregate  of  missionary  contributions;  the  dedica- 
tion by  Christian  jiarents  of  their  offspring  to  the  cause  of  missions;  the  readiness  of 

'<»ur  qualiticd  young  men  and  women  to  offer  themselves  for  service  in  any  fieM  ;  the 
circulation  of  missionary  literature  in  church  and  Sunday-school  ;  and  the  earnest 
cultivation  of  an  intelligent,  conscientious  missionary  spirit  among  the  youth  of  our 
land  warrant  the  belief  and  expectation  that  the  last  barriers  are  about  to  fall;  that  the 
(manner  of  the  cross  will  soon  fioat  over  t lie  ruins  of  Satan's  last  citadel;  an<l  that  the  hour 

Is  at  hand  when  our  divine  Lord  shall  t;ike  to  himself  his  great  scepter  and  rule  King 
if  nations,  as  he  now  rules  King  of  saints. 
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BY  BEV.  8.  L.  BALDWIN,  D.li.,  RECOBDtXQ  SECBETABT. 
(Extract  from  an  nddrau  aude  Iwrore  Uie  Hithodlst  Ecumtjalcal  Cunfereave.) 
IFIE  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Church,  wliich  was  organized  in  Baltimore  in  1784, 
was  in  itseif  an  active  and  aggressive  missionary  society.  It  was  so  occupied 
with  the  vast  work  opening  before  it  in  this  country  that  thirty-five  years 
passed  before  the  Missionary  Society  was  organized,  namely,  in  1S19,  Thir- 
teen more  years  jia-sse*!  before  its  first  foreign  missionary  was  sent  out  in  toe  person  of 
Melville  B.  Cox,  who  was  our  lirst  missiuttary  to  Africa.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  Af- 
rican fever  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  on  the  field,  but  his  dying  worels,  '"Though  a 
thousand  fall,  let  not  Africa  be  given  up,"  became  the  watchword  of  advancing  Meth- 
odism. Western  Methodism  was  no  more  dismayed  when  Cox  was  buried  in  African 
soil  than  Ea.slern  Metlutdisni  was  when  Coke  w.xs  buried  in  the  Itidi;in  Ocean.  The 
Methodiam  of  both  hemispheres  only  gathered  new  inspiration  from  these  heroic  ex- 
amples of  missionary  consecration. 
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Id  1820  our  treasurer  reported  $823  received  for  the  Missionary  Society,  and  one  of 
the  godljr  fathers  of  those  days  gave  public  tlianks  to  God  that  he  bad  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  the  Mi-tliodist  Episcopal  Churcli  had  raised  over  1800  for  luisr^ions.  In  IS30 
the  annual  contribution  had  reached  $13,000.  By  1840  it  had  become  $136,000.  In 
1850,  the  Church  not  having  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  separation  of  the  Church, 
South,  in  1844,  the  amount  was  $105,000.  In  l8<jii  it  had  reached  ♦262,000.  In  18V0 
it  had  become  $030,000.  In  1880,  $695,000.  In  1890  we  went  beyond  the  million 
mark,  having  raised  $1,135,000,  and  in  1891  we  shall  reach  the  sum  of  $1,250,000.  The 
s;reat  increase  from  1884,  when  we  received  $736,000,  to  this  year,  when  we  reached  the 
Kum  of  $1,250,000,  is  very  largely  due  to  the  consecrated  magnetism,  the  enthusiastic 
faith,  and  the  unceasing  labor  of  otir  peerleu  Chaplain  McCabe,  who  is  as  greedy  for  new 
fields  to  be  conquered  by  Methodism  for  Christ  as  ever  Alexander  was  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer  for  his  own  glory.  During  the  present  quadrennium  he  has  been  grandly 
seconded  by  the  zealous  and  impetuous  Peck,  wiio  came  from  a  pastorate  of  sucoessive 
revivals  bringing  the  revival  flume  into  the  cause  of  missions;  and  the  earnest  and  de- 
voted Leonard,  who  believes  in  missions,  in  Metho<lism,  and  the  millennium,  and  who 
labors  with  all  energy  for  whatever  he  believes  in. 

Tlie  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  entered  the  field  in  1869  as  a  helper,  and 
awakened  the  wtmien  of  the  West  in  behalf  of  their  sisters  in  the  East.  It  received 
$220,000  last  year,  and  appropriatvii  $250,000  for  this  year.  A  society  which  has  on 
its  roll  the  names  of  women  like  Inabt'lla  Thoburn  and  Fannie  Sparkea  and  Dr.  Clara 
Swain  in  India,  Clara  Cushman  and  Dr.  Lenora  Howard  iiv  China,  stands  well  in  the 
advance  of  the  great  missionary  movement  for  the  salvation  of  the  women  of  hea- 
thendom. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  received  $112,000  la.st  year,  and  Bi.shop 
Taylor's  missions  over  $50,000,  so  that  the  whole  missionary  contribution  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  was  considerably  over  $l,600,00u. 

Our  Methodism  li;is  elmwn  its  adaptation  to  all  the  difierent  peoples  to  whom  it 
has  gone  with  its  holy  message.  It  has  been  marked  in  China,  whose  people  have  long 
been  noted  as  stoical  in  their  disposition,  by  its  emotional  power.  Bishop  Harris,  when 
about  leaving  Foochow  at  the  close  of  his  episcopal  visit,  was  duoply  moved  by  the  in- 
tense feeling  shown  by  the  Chinese  brethren  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  Visiting  breth- 
ren from  America,  hearing  a  Bound  late  at  night  in  the  tent  in  which  the  meetings  had 
been  held,  made  their  way  thither,  to  find  the  Chinese  preachers  on  their  knees  pleading 
with  earnestness,  with  tears,  and  with  every  sign  of  deep  emotion  for  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit. 

After  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Kia-sioh,  on  one  occasion,  the  native  preachers  re- 
mained in  the  room  pleading  for  power  from  on  high  and  for  the  cleansing  grace  of  the 
Holy  Si»irit.  Tlic  presiding  eldt'r,  who  had  retired,  was  awakened  by  their  pleading, 
came  out  among  them,  joined  with  tivvra  for  a  lime,  and  retired  again,  only  to  be  again 
awakened  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  arose  and  joined  them  again, 
remaining  with  them  in  earnest,  importunate  prayer,  so  that  when  the  day  dawned 
these  genuine  sons  of  Charle.i  Wesley  were  on  their  knees,  and  could  say  with  him: 

"  With  Thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day," 

Lin;?  Ching  Tin;jr  hears  the  message,  yields  to  its  power,  and  goes  forth  as  a  flam- 
ing herald  of  truth,  btiiring  severest  persecution  for  Christ's  sake  and  witnessing  the 
salvation  of  souls  nnder  his  labors,  tin  Yong  Mi  leaves  his  arti-stic  wprk  as  a  painter 
upon  glass  and  t;t>e8  forth  as  a  faithful  pre.acher,  undaunted  in  the  midst  of  persecution 
and  danger,  counting  it  his  chief  joy  to  tell  every-wliere  the  glad  story  of  salvation,  Li 
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Yn  ^ri  listens  to  the  gospel  jdoclaraation,  and,  inspired  with  new  zeal  for  learning,  so 

that  lie  may  be  able  to  read  the  divine  word,  lays  the  New  Testament  alongside  of  his 

black^iuith's  anvil  and  studies  its  characters  between  the  strokes,  until  he  becomes  an 

^■ftpostlu  to  many  of  his  people,  bringing  wonderful  power  of  metaphor  to  adorn  his  pres- 

^Kntalious  of  the  truth.     Sia  Stsk  Ong,  the  proud  Confuciauist,  is  awakened  by  a  re- 

^Bnark  dropped  during  a  sermon  by  this  converted  blacksmith,  finds  no  peace  until  Christ 

^^omes  to  his  soul,  and  then,  giving  up  his  nnibition  for  literary  promotion,  consecrates 

his  life  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  at  the  last  General  Conference,  as  one 

of  the  honored  delegates  to  that  body,  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  our 

iiew  bishops  to  their  high  office  in  the  Church. 
The  Methodist  Cijnference  in  China  boars  a  close  family  resemblance  to  the  Con- 
erences  at  home.     A  brother's  character  is  under  disonssiim,  objection  is  made  that  he 
I  nut  a  very  superior  preacher  or  as  active  as  he  should  be  in  his  work,  when  some 
lember  arises  and,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  aHirms  that  he  has  a  most  excellent  wife 
irhose  influence  is  of  great  ln-iiefit  to  the  charges  he  serves,  and  so,  with  the  superior 
xcellence  of  his  wife,  the  brother's  character  is  passed.     Another  brother  is  criticised 
oecaiise  at  a  certain  charge,  when  entertained  by  one  of  the  members,  Hnding  duck's 
L_egg8  on  the  table  as  a  part  of  his  repast,  he  insisted  upon  having  hen's  egg.-*.     The  im- 
HqieinoDS  Ching  Ting  asserts  that  any  Methodist   preacher  who  is  not  willing  to  eat 
diuk's  eggs  when  set  before  him  ia  unworthy  a  place  in  the  ministry. 

Bishop  Wiley  wrote  when  he  organized  the  Conference  in  1877:  "  If  it  had  not  been 
[>r  the  strange  language  and  dress  I  could  hardly  have  noticed  any  difference,  so  well 
^jrt'p.ired  were  these  native  preachers  for  all  the  business  of  the  Annual  Conference. 
You  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  with  what  courtesy  and  good  order  every  thing^ 
went  forward." 

What  is  true  of  the  adaptation  of  our  Methodism  to  this  field  is  true  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  all  the  other  fields  into  which  we  have  enterud,  and  our  Methodism  is. 
conquering  its  way  in  all  portions  of  the  world. 

We  now  number  in  members  and  probationers:  In  Africa,  over  3,000  ;  in   South 
America,  nearly  2,000;  in  China,  about  6,000  ;  in  India,  over  15,000  ;  in  Japan,  nearly 
4,000  ;  in  Germany,  over  10,000;  in  Switzerland,  over  6,000  ;  in  Sweden,  over  16,000  ; 
in  Norway,  over  5,000;  in  Denmark,  over  2,000;  in  Mi-xico,  about  2,500  ;  and  a  few  in 
Malaysia,  Korea,  and  Bulgaria.     In  all  our  foreign  mission  stations  we  number  about 
75,000  communicants.     We  have  nearly  500  ordained  and  over  600  nnordained  preach- 
ers.    Over  11,000  converts  were  giiHuit-d  in  during  the  past  year.     The  native  Chris- 
tians in  these  fields  contributed  over  !i3iio,000  last  year  to  church   purpose.s.     The  old 
field  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India  has  been   yielding  an  exceedingly  rich   harvest. 
Where  the  attempt  was  made  to  exterminate   Christianity  thirty-four  years  ago,  we 
have  been  having  conversions  at  the  rate  of  over  a  thousand  a  month  during  the  year 
^tiow  closing,  with  every  [>roapect  of  nuu-h   gre.-iter  increase  in  the  near  future.     And 
^■rom  nil  oar  fields  come  glorious  tidings  of  success.     For  all  this  we  give  glory  to  God. 
^T?at  after  all.  we  have  only  just  made  a  beginning,     When  the  whole  Church  average* 
as  much  per  member  as  the  Philadelphia  Conference  did  last  year  (II),  we  shall  have 
^8^2,250,000.     When  it  avcrage.s  as  much  as  the  Baltimore   Conference,  did    laat   year 
^^|1.04),  we  shall  have  |!2,340,000.     When  it  dimes  up  to  the  average  of  the  East  Ger- 
man Conference  (11.64),  we  shall  have  $3,690,000.     We  will  come  up  to  this,  and  go 
beyond  it,  long  befoie  the  Church  reaches  the  apostle's  measure,  "According  as  God 
bath  prospered  you." 

Our  Society  has  a  roll  of  worthies  of  whom  we  are  not  ashamed.     Africa  will  be  in- 
issolublv  linked  with  the  name  and  memory  of  Cox,  and   South  America  with  such 
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juecii>Hs  iiamt'S  aa  those  of  Dempster  and  Goodfellow  and  Kidder,  China  will  alwajr* 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  the  heroic  Collins,  who,  when  he  learned  that  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  opening  a  mission  in  China,  wrote  to  Bishop  Janes:  "Get  me  a  ftlace 
to  go  before  thv  ma^t,  and  my  own  strong  arms  shall  work  my  way  there  and  siipjxjrt 
me  on  the  field;"  and  of  the  devoted  White  and  the  judicious  veteran  Maclay.  Tl* 
name  of  William  IJutler  will  always  stand  out  in  the  foreground  of  our  history  in  India, 
with  such  worthy  associates  as  Parker  and  Thoburii  and  a  score  of  others.  Soper  and 
Davison  and  Correll  will  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Church  m  connection  with  the  mar. 
volous  regeneration  of  the  enipire  nf  Japan.  Hut  time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  all  who 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  Let  us  .idupt  the  words  and  be  thrilled  with  the  spirit  of  our 
lamented  General  Fisk,  which  led  hira  to  say  at  the  Centennial  Conference  in  Baltimore 
in  1884: 

"  It  is  for  us  and  our  children  i«i  work  anil  believe  and  pray  and  give  until  every 
coast  shall  be  peopled  by  sincere  worshipers  and  lovers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  until 
<>very  mountain  barrier  shall  be  overcome  ;  until  every  abyss  shall  be  spanned  for  the  un- 
interrupted progress  of  the  King's  highway  of  holiness,  and  the  jieopje  of  the  earth  shall 
flow  together  as  in  tlic  ]irophetic  vision  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  ;  until  the 
♦ires  of  sin  are  everywhere  extinguished,  and  tiic  jiuie  ligiit  of  holiness  shall  be  every- 
whei'e  enkindled  ;  until  every  idol  is  abolished  ;  until  every  father  becomes  a  high-priest 
in  his  own  household,  offering  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  every  mother 
*hall  teach  her  infant  charge  to  livp  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  until  religion,  pure  and  unde- 
filed,  shall  conserve  all  people  as  virtue  conserves  the  soul;  uutil  the  infinite  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  soul  shall  he  verified  by  the  experience  of 
■every  dweller  on  this  earth;  until  the  world  shall  he  full  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  ;  until  there  shall  be  but  one  story  that  '-very  child  shall 
lisp,  one  memory  that  every  nation  shall  cherish,  one  name  that  shall  be  above  every 
name.  Let  it  be  the  covenant  work  of  our  Methodism  to  hasten  that  glad  day,  and 
may  the  living  Church  in  all  its  revolving  cycles  of  time  unceasingly  have  for  its  in- 
Hpiration  that  blessed  assurance  which  gave  our  dying  leader  such  consolation  when  the 
everlasting  sunrise  burst  in  upon  failing  heart  and  flesh, 

"The  heat  of  all  is,  God  is  with  ii»  !" 
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HY    KEV.    1.     II.    LA    FETKA. 

IIIE  civil  war  which  has  been  devastating  this  small  but  cver-onergetic  rej)uh- 
lic  came  to  a  very  unexpectedly  sudden  termination  at  the  battle  of  Placilln, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  Tlic  overtlirow  of  the  H.ilniaceda  government  was 
ao  complete  that  there  has  not  been  the  semblance  of  resistance  since.  The 
sentiment  of  the  country  was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  ojiposition  that  the 
goveiTiment  army  was  disarmed  and  scattered  beyond  possible  recall  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  this  defc-it,  Numerous  arrests  of  government  leaders  have  been  made, 
and  many  hundreds  have  been  put  under  bond*. 

The  \\{.'\\'  government  has  gone  forward  in  the  systematic  reorganization  of  the 
country.  They  have  of  necessity  assumed  powers  which  only  the  absence  of  other  au- 
thority h.is  justified,  but  they  have  been  scrupulously  careful  not  to  pass  the  limits  of 
absolute  need.  The  elections  have  taken  place.  A  new  Congress  meets  to-d;iy.  The 
electom  will  cast  their  formal  vote  for  Don  Jorje  Monlt  for  president  on  the  18th. 
Tliis  peaceful,  free  election  is  a  greater  victory  than  that  won  on  the  battJcficld,  and 
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ives  E^reater  assiiiaDce  of  ftiHiir  stability  and  poace  than  any  •■onfliot  at  arins  coultl 
ive.  It  also  gives  positive  ])roof  llial  the  Hcntiiiic-nt  of  the  country  is  lihoral,  ami  that 
ie  clerical  ])arty  can  no  longer  hope  to  rule  the  country. 

When  the  eonnlittUion  of  1883  was  formed  the  clerical  party  held  sway,  and  helped 

shape  the  adniinisttali'm  so  as  to  give  almost  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  execti- 

riive.     Later,  wlien  President  Erraituriz,  elected  by  the  conservatives,  passed   the  gov- 

*  ernment  over  to  the  Ubenils,  Ihe  same  offieial  interference  with  the  elections  continued. 

The  liberala  were  not  sure  of  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  dared  not  inaugurate 

electoral  freedom.      In  the  present  election,  however,  they  had  no  government  to  in- 

erfere. 

The  provisional  goveiuraent  ia   comj>oaed  of  members  of  all  the  parties.       The 

inisier  of  the  Interior  is  a  conservative,  and  it  was  in  the  interests  of  bis  own  party 

that  he  sent  the  most  implicit  instructions  to  the  officials  tliroiigltout  tlie  country  to  ab- 

tain  from  any  interference  with  the  voting.     The  inlroductioii  of  the  secret  ballot  also 

antributed  largely  to  prevent  interference.     The  clericals  hoped  to  secure  control  of 

the  Lower  House,  and  later  secure  the  Senate. 

IJut   the  elections  show  very  jilainly  that  the  country  is  very  lar-icly  liberal  in  its 

jlitical  sentiments,  and  assures  the  liberal  i»arty  of  its  hold  and  will  enable  it  to  go 

>rward  with  its  reforms.     True,  the  clencals  have  a  larger  minority,  and  may  be  able 

prevent  such  legislation  as  would  serinnsiy  affect  the  Church;  but  they  can  carry  no 

leasures  nf  their  own.    M<intlis  .ifif",  when  our  brethren  were  grieving  over  the  disasters 

our  work  caused   by  tlie  breaking  n]>  of  our  congregations,  scattering  of   our  niem- 

i?rs,  and  the  prohibitiDn  of  tract  and  Bible  work,  I  said  to  them  that  we  could  well 

afford  to  BUKpend  our  frail  human  ertbrts  while  God  took  the  nation  into  his  hands  to 

work  out  far  greater  results  for  the  triumph  of  his  cause  than  we  could  accomplish  in 

1^^  twenty  years. 

^H        The  condition  of  the  coiuitry  to-day  shows  us  very  plainly  that  the  divine  hand 

^^Bias  l)cen  working  in  and  through  these  events  for  the  glory  of  his  name.     The  Church 

^^■which  luis  liuiig  its  mill-stunes  about  the  neck  of  this  struggling  [leojik'   entered   most 

zealously  into  the  oppositinn,  and  ho]K'd  by  the  overthrow  of  tln>  csiublislied  govcrn- 

^inent  to  raise  itself  to  power  on  the  ruins. 

But  under  divine  chjistisoment  it  wrought  more  effectually  its  own  ruin.     The 

esult  of  the  elections  and  the  re-estaV>lishrnent  of  the  governnietit  in  the  hands  of  the 

liberal  party,  ajid  on  principles  much  more  exalied,  is  a  uu»re  duadty   blow  to  the  [u-e- 

ensions  trf  the  Church  of  Rome  to  rule  the  land  than  any  thing  else  th.it  iias  met  them 

^n  the  past  historj-  of  the  country.     All  these  divinely  guided  movements  point  out  ti» 

us  in  unmistakable  signs  that  the  opportunity  of  the  ye.ars  is  before  us,  and  it  behooves 

IIS  to  enter  with  new  faith,  enlarged  plans,  and  unwonted  zeal  upon  the  evangelization 

»f  Chili. 

The  workers  of  this  field,   which  is  embraced  in  the  territory  of  the  Cincinnati 

Lnnual  Conference,  are  as  loyal  MctbodisLs  as  the  Church  knows.     Our  schixils  have 

Pen  doing  a  preparatory  work  for  a  dozen  years.      Hundreds  of  children  now  grown  to 

manhood  and  wonianhooil  have  received  the  seed.s  of  the  Gospel  in  their  hearts.     Our 

lurches  have  been  gathering,  and  have  many  converts  from  sin  and  su])erslition. 

The  call  is  made  to  us  to  advance.  Our  most  urgent  need  is  a  suitable  church  in 
Santiago,  the  capital.  We  have  here  the  best  young  ladies'  school  in  South  America, 
„with  an  enrollment  this  revolutionary  year  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

But  we  have  no  church.     This  is  a  beautiful  city  of  200,000  people,  including 

.*arly  all  the  chief  families  of  the  nation.     It  is  the  heart  of  the  republic  more  com- 

jlelely  than  Paris  is  the  heart  ul'  France.     If  the  friends  of  the  world's  evangeliKation 
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will  provide  the  tnoans  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  church  tdifice  we  will  snpport  the 
pastor  from  the  resources  of  the  field,  as  we  do  in  Iquique,  Serena,  Concepcion, 
Valparaiso,  and  Coquirabo.  Richard  Grant,  Esij.,  181  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  is  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society,  to  whom  all  contributions  maybe 
Bent. 

Stint'uigo  UoUeye,  November  10,  IcjOl. 


A  CHINESE  FESTIVAL  AND  PROCESSION. 

BY    KKV.    A.    O.    WRIGHT. 
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LATELY  saw  a  Chinese  festival  and  procession  in  honor  of  one  of  their 
gods.  The  Chinese  have  a  tradition  of  a  well,  the  waters  of  which  were 
poison.  The  multitudes  of  people  who  constantly  drank  of  this  water  were 
rapidly  dying,  but  knew  not  the  cause  of  their  affliction.  Finally  a  certain 
individual  nnmed  Tu  Tien  Kuich,  having  discovered  the  water  was  poison,  deliberately 
gave  his  lite  by  jumping  into  the  well,  thus  preventing  the  people  from  drinking  of  it, 
and  preserving  the  lives  of  his  friends.  This  ileliverer  is  supposed  to  have  become  a 
god,  and  to-day  he  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  deities  worshiped  in 
China.  Once  every  year  a  holiday  is  given,  and  in  each  of  the  large  cities  a  festival  is 
hi'ld  in  honor  of  this  god.  The  Chinese  are  firm  believers  in  the  good  ami  evil  in- 
flut'ncps  of  wind  and  water — Teiig  Shiir,  as  tliey  term  it — consequently  the  geoniancers 
were  calie<l  togt-ther,  who  after  cousultaliuu  decided  up<tij  the  sixth  clay  of  June  as  a 
very  propitious  time  for  their  festivities  in  this  city.  Great  preparations  were  made, 
costing  thousatuls  of  dollars;  but  June  6  and  the  four  days  following  proved  too 
rainy,  but  the  lltli  was  fair. 

The  gcomancers  h.ad  previously  decided  that  this  was  an  uiducky  day,  but  they 
reversed  their  tlecision,  and  early  on  that  morning  the  procession  was  formed  withir* 
the  city  wall  .and  began  its  long  miirch.  A  friend  itvitig  on  the  broad  street  next  to 
the  river  visitcil  us.  We  went  thither  to  witness  the  scene.  We  w.itched  with  much 
interest  the  motley  crowd  gathering  in  the  streets  below  us.  It  looked  as  though  all 
China  was  collecting  in  one  place.  Just  opposite  as  were  hunrlreds  of  Chinese  boats 
of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  from  distant  phu-fH.  The  ocuupauls  of  these  boats  had 
been  waiting  several  days,  but  as  time  is  not  worth  much  to  a  Chinaman,  they  were 
very  well  contented  to  wait. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  beating  of  gongs  and  shooting  of  tire-crackers  announced 
the  approach  of  the  procession.  First  catuo  a  large  number  of  boys  and  men  carrying 
triangular  banners  and  wooden  spears ;  others  with  gongs,  cymbals,  drums,  horns,  and 
rattle-boxes.  They  made  a  great  noise,  which  I  suppose  w.as  iriusie  to  the  Chitieso  ear. 
Immediately  following  these  were  several  men  carrying  something -which  resembled  the 
skin  of  two  large  lions.  When  signaled  by  the  shooting  of  fire-craekera  they  would 
throw  these  robes  over  their  heads  and  run  .around  in  a  circle  a  few  times,  for  which 
they  expected  to  receive  a  few  cash.  After  an  intenal  of  half  an  hour  or  more 
another  group  appeared  with  flags  and  embroidered  banners,  and  still  others  carrying  a 
platforut  on  which  was  constructed  a  high  frame-work  of  bamboo  poles;  the  frame-work 
trimtiied  with  paper  and  silk  of  many  colors.  A  iiuiuher  of  small  chiblren  from  one  to 
ten  years  old  were  tied  fast  to  these  poles,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Some  of  them  were  sick  children,  wh<*m  the  parents  believed  the  gods  would  heal  for  tak- 
ing a  part  in  this  parade.  Five  platforms  of  similar  construction  followed,  each  having 
live  or  six  children  dangling  in  the  air,  some  of  them  crying  with  pain  and  fright. 
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The  next  tiling  in  order  was  intended  to  represent  a  bridal  outfit.     It  consisted  of 
tables  OH  wMch  wero   article*  of  Chinese  toilet,  presents,  etc.     Tlie  bride  and  bride- 
room  rode   in  sedan-chairs,  and  were  followed  by  their  slave  girls  on  foot.     After 
nother  long  line   of  flags,  tablets,  huge  umbrellas,  and  many  other  curioui*  fixtures, 
atne  a  magnificent  sedan-c-hair  borne  by  eiglit  coolies.     It  was  made  of  sandal-wood  and 
other  expensive  material,  and  was  nicely  carved  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  whole  was 
trimmed  with  green  velvet  and  silk  curtains  and  tassels.     On  the  top  of  the  chair  «  ore 
four  bronze  dragons  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  length.     This  chair  contains  the  groat 
idol  Tn  Tien  Kuich — a  wooden  image  two  or  three  times  the  average  size  of  a  man. 
fore  it  were  two  other  fine  chairs,  though  somewhat  smaller.      One  contained  a 
bronze  vessel  full  of  burning  incense  ;  the  other  carried  the  seal  of  the  god  with  ink 
,nd  other  articles  Bup(n>sed  to  be  used  by  him  in  his  lordly  capacity. 

Five  other  noted  gods  were  given  place  on  this  occasion,  and  each  was  accompanied 

"by  his   seal  and  brazen  pot  of  incense.      Their  outfit  and   general  appearance  was 

(•imilar  to  the  one  already  described.     Their  honorable  titles  were  as  follows  :  The  god 

f  measles;  the  goii  of  small-pox;  the  god  of  waters;  the  god  of  wickedness;  and  the 

od  of  riches. 

Another  large  golden -colored  chair,  called  the  emperor's  chair,  attracted  our  atten- 
tion.    The  carriers  were  dressed  in  clean  yellow  suits,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  attire 
of  the  other  coolies  ;  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  they  were  yellow  as  that  they  were 
lean.     However,  those  of  the  Chinese  who  were  able  were  well-dressed ;   many  of 
itheir  costumes  were  elegant  and  costly,  so  that  the  contrast  was  quite  noticeable.     Some 
f  the  tea  merchants  made  a  display  by  sending   out  some  pagoda-shaped  stinclures 
made  of  paper  and  colored  glass.     These  were  in  two  sets,  and  were  called  :   "The 
«ight  fair  tea-ba-kets  of  heaven,  and  the  eight  fair  tea-baskets  of  earth."    These  were 
irried  by  two  coolies,  and  when  they  received  a  medal  or  some  cash  they  would  stop 
and,  turning  around  rapidly,  dexterously  balance  the  pole  on  their  shoulders.     I  am  not 
,jnble  to  describe  the  remainder  of  the   day's  proceedings,  as  we  returned  home  about 
our  P.  M.,  though  it  was  a  late  hour  before  the  last  of  the  procession  came  within  the 
ity  wall.     The  officials  had  taken  great  fireeantion  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  as  rittts 
reqnently  occur  at  these  times,  hut,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  there  was  no   disturb- 
ance, aside  from  the  one  great  sin,  idolatry. 
Chinkiang,  China. 


tTiiE  CaiNBSE  Dbaoon. — The  dragon  is  represented  upon  the  national  flag  of  China, 
ives  name  to  the  throne,  and  has  ntany  images  in  temples.  The  Chinese  \epturies,  the 
ea  Dragon  Kings,  arc  said  to  live  in  goigcdus  palaces  in  the  <1cpth3  of  the  sea,  wheru 
they  feed  on  pearls  and  opals.  There  are  five  of  these  divinities,  the  chief  being  in  the 
center,  and  the  other  four  occupying  the  north,  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east.  Each 
is  a  league  in  length,  and  so  bulky  that  in  shifting  its  piinture  it  losses  one  mountain 
against  another.  It  has  five  feet,  and  each  foot  is  aitned  with  five  sharp  claws.  It  can 
^^^acb  into  the  heavens,  and  stretch  itself  into  nil  parts  of  the  sea.  It  lias  a  glowinc 
^Hirmor  of  yellow  scales,  a  beard  under  its  long  snout,  a  hairy  tail,  and  shaggy  legs.  Its 
forehead  projects  over  its  blazing  eyes,  its  ears  ari-  small  and  thick,  its  mouth  gaping, 
its  tongue  long,  and  its  teeth  sharp.  Fish  are  boiled  by  the  blast  of  its  breath,  and 
roasted  by  the  fiery  exhalatiims  of  its  body.  When  it  rises  to  the  surface  the  whole 
wan  surges,  water-sjjouts  form,  and  typhoons  rage.  When  it  flies,  wingless,  through 
he  air,  the  winds  howl,  torrents  of  rain  descend,  houses  are  unroofed,  the  firmament  is 
Slled  with  a  din,  and  whatever  lies  along  its  route  in  swept  away  with  a  roar  in  the 
linrricane  created  by  the  sjieed  of  its  passage. — Mirn*  A.  M.  Ftelde. 


KITE  DAY  IN  (11  IN  A. 

IIH  iniitli  (1;iy  of  the  iiintli  itioiitli,  wliidi  comos  in  Ootolicr,  is  "  Kilo  Pay." 

Med   niul  Koys,  f)f  all   ranks,  sizi-s,  ainl   aijos,  art*  seen   witli   cords  in   their 

fiainK.  jMilliiiEj,  yankinjf,  and  jerking,  or  letting  loose  nil  sorts  of  agilo  rlce- 

[iii]>iT  iiiimsUus  in  tla'  aziux's-ky.     Tlio  fnn  consists  iti  mnkinj;  tlio  kitus  fight, 

ill  fntan-iling  tliriii,  and  I'littinji  one  aiiollier's  strinu;  liy  sndiU'ri  j'-rks. 

Tlu'if  is  ii  s*tory  to  acconnt.  for  the  oiitriri  of  the  •'  Kilt;  Day."  IJai-k  in  tlie  world's 
lii.storv,  when  Time  was  yet  a  boy,  a  ninn,  while  working  in  llic  fiijd,  was  told  l)y  a 
[iftssing  slraTiger,  with  an  august  mien,  that  a  terrible  plague  was  about  to  visit  his 
lidune  on  the  ninth  day  of  \hv  iiinlh  innntli,  and  that  tlic  only  way  lo  esia]»e  was  to  hie 
to  a  hiifli  liill  iH-ar  by.  After  giving  this  warning  the  stranger  ilisapjieareJ  myste- 
riously. 

T!»is  man,  who  was,  by  the  way,  a  good  man,  went   homo,  ami   getting  hi.s  whole 
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':imily  lugulber  befnrc  tlii!  faiiil  day  arrived  not  out  with  them  tu  tlit'  bill  dosigualed, 
aijd  remained  there  all  day.  To  while  away  tljeir  time,  probably,  his  little  children 
flfW  their  kites.  Honci;  the  e»isti»ii.  Aft«M-  sunset  thry  went  liouie  and  found  that  all 
lia-ir  cattle,  ohicken-s,  and  ^huks  had  died.  This  made  them  believe  that  they  them- 
Ives  had  been  saved  through  the  intert-ention  of  some  deity.  Ever  since  the  peoide 
ve  inadf  tlio  day  a  national  holiday. 
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BOUND  FEET  IN  CHINA. 

BOUT  the  tirst  thing  that  a  young  Chinese  lady  remembers  is  the  painful 
ordi-al  of  liinding  her  feet.  'I'liin  usually  takes  place  when  she  is  from  four 
to  iive  years  of  age.  Sheniust  submit  to  this  torture  if  she  ever  expects  to  be  a 
lady.  In  the  poorer  families  of  Canton  it  is  usual  to  bind  the  feet  of  the 
old('>,t  -i;iughter,  who  is  intended  to  be  brought  u]>  as  a  lady.  Her  large-footed  sister* 
ttill  grow  up  to  be  bond-servants  or  domestic  slaves,  and,  when  ohl  enough,  the  concu- 
bines of  ricli  men  or  the  wives  of  labrn-ing  men.  Small  feet  are,  therefore,  the  mark 
of  gentility,  the  differentiating  tjuality  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  servant  class. 
What  we  look  upon  as  a  frightful  deformity  the  Chinese  regard  as  a  mark  of  beauty, 
and  these  crippled  little  feet  .nrc  called  "the  jjolden  lilies." 

The  process  of  foot-binding  is  a  simple  one.     The  girl  is,  we  suppose,  five  years 
lid,  and  her  mother  takes  a  strip  of  bl;uk  calico  which  she  wraps  tightly  around  the 
child's  foot,  beginning  at  the 
l*i«;  toe    and    ending    at    the 
ikle.    The  object  is  to  \)ve- 
ent  the  foot  from  sj)reading 
It,  to  cause  it  to  taper  to  a 
point  and  ilevelojp  an  abnor- 
mally high  heel.     The  band-         • 
is  wrapped  so  tiglitly  that    ^4 

he  smaller  toes  are  turned  in     j-Sr^  i  ■■  i  ■ . 

toward  the  sole  of  flu-  foot,      "^ ■^^^t^^^^^^'?^^K~::^2^^ 
and  a  large  hollow  is  f<irme<l  »^»»>r-^'''»»^,v 

liftween    the    sole    and    the 

lieel.  TIxe  little  one  screams  with  agonv.  but  her  cries  arc  unheeded.  The  crani|>ed 
foot  is  then  put  into  a  small  shoi-,  a  smaller  nm-  being  reijuired  as  the  f(K>t  gets  smaller. 
The  growth  of  the  foot  is  nnarded,  the  bones  c:oiitract,  the  tlesh  shrivels  up,  and 
en  the  bandage  is  tightened.  Ordinarily  the  pain  passes  into  a  dull  numbnes-s,  and 
lien  to  a  condition  Avliere  there  is  little  or  no  sensation.  There  have  been  fre<pient 
eases  where  the  circulation  is  entirely  stopped.  Diseased  bone  and  murtificaiion  then 
ensue,  and  amputation  is  necessary  to  save  the  child's  life.  I  have  seen  several  of  these 
amputated  feet  preserved  in  the  Cantim  hospitals,  the  sight  of  which  made  me  shud- 
der. NVith  care,  the  giv!  suffers  no  more  than  to  be  cri[ipk'd  for  life;  ami.  when  the 
foot  is  sufficiently  crnrnped,  it  is  put  into  a  tiny  shoe  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  with  a  high  heel  strong  enough  to  support  the  entire  weight  of  the  body, 
as  Chinese  ladies  do  their  little  walking  on  their  heels.  If  they  go  outside  the  house 
they  are  always  nccompaniod  by  a  stout  old  woman,  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  her 
on  her  back,  or  to  run  behind  l»er  sedan  chair,  arul  on  all  occasions  "  to  [day  propriety  " 
for  her. 

Passing  one  day  along  the  streets  of  I*"nts!inn,  I  heard  screams  from  a  house  closo 
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to  ine.  The  door  was  open,  and  I  saw  a  ga-oup  of  women  bending  over  a  little  girl 
whose  feet  were  being  bound,  I  stepped  in  and  remonstrated  with  the  father,  wlio 
was  sitting  by,  as  it  seemed,  uncoiicemedlj.  He  replied,  with  his  blandest  smiles  : 
"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  cruel  practice,  as  you  say  ;  customs  differ  the  world  over.  In  our 
country  we  bind  girls'  feet,  but  I  notice  in  Hong  Kong  your  Western  ladies  bind 
their  waists." 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  very  obscure.  Some  athrm  that  a  club-footed  empress 
i>t  the  Sung  dynasty  insisted  on  tlie  ladies  of  her  court  binding  tbeir  feet  and  forming 
thum  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  model  of  her  own  clumsy  extremities.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  custom  to-day  follows  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  Young  men  seek  for 
the  smallest  footed  wives,  and  the  Chinese  maidens  or  their  mothers  manipulate  their 
ankles  accordingly.  The  custom  is  purely  Chinese,  the  JSIanchu  dynasty — that  is,  the 
present  reigning  dynasty — has  never  adopted  it,  and,  in  I'act,  detest  the  practice  as  much 
fu>  we  do.  The  fifteen -year-old  maiden  that  has  jnst  btcome  the  Empress  of  China,  and 
all  the  imperial  concubines,  have  large  feet.  It  must,  ilitrefore,  afford  some  consolation 
to  the  poor  large-footed  China  girl,  upon  whom  no  gay  Lothario  would  even  cast  so 
much  as  a  glance,  that  his  majesty  of  the  dragon  throne  see*  beauty  in  a  solid,  natnral- 
«lzed  foot,  and  that  she  possesses  at  least  one  qualification  for  admittance  to  the  impe- 
rial haiem  which  her  proud,  hobbling  sister  has  lost  forever.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
missionaries  every-where  discourage  this  barbaric  practice,  and  that  it  is  discounte- 
nanced by  the  natives  themselves  when  brought  under  Christian  instructions. —  Our 


WORSHIP  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AND  CONFUCIUS. 

BY    MR.    A.    SAUNDEBS. 

IINCE  comin!^  to  T'ai-yuen-fu,  now  nearly  three  years,  I  have  wished  to  seethe 
officials  worshipinji  the  emperor  and  Confucius  on  the  morning  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year,  and  only  this  year  has  that  wish  been  gratified. 

Some  little  lime  bef<ire  dawn  on  New  Year's  (Chinese)  morning,  we 
found  our  way  to  the  Imperial  Tem|»Ie  called  the  Ten  Thousand  Year  Palace.  Arriv- 
ing before  the  proceedings  comnituced,  we  were  able  to  go  inside  and  look  around. 
The  temple  is  composed  of  two  large  courts.  There  are  three  large  gateways  leading 
into  the  outer  court;  the  officials  coming  to  the  ceremony  enter  by  the  two  side  gates, 
no  one  being  allowed  to  enter  by  the  center,  it  being  the  one  by  which  the  emperor 
would  enter,  should  he  be  there.  Passing  through  this  outer  court,  we  ascend  to  this 
hail  by  a  paved,  sloping  path,  and  here  also  are  three  entrances,  and  the  same  rule 
about  entering  is  observed  as  before.  I  may  say  here  that  we  outsiders,  not  taking 
part  in  the  ceremonies,  can  cuter  by  the  center  gateway.  The  inner  court  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  outer,  but  is  divided  into  two  by  the  inner  half  being  higher  than  the 
outer  by  about  five  feel.  This  higher  position  is  leached  by  a  paved  slope  as  before, 
and  at  the  far  end  of  this  court  is  the  principal  room,  called  the  audience  hall.  This 
hall,  we  are  told,  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  emperor's  audience  hall  at  Peking. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  on  a  platform,  is  a  large  chair,  representing  the 
throne.  The  chair,  or  rather  tbo  throne,  i.-*  empty,  as  the  era[ieror,  of  course,  is  at 
Peking  ;  but  in  front,  jilaced  on  an  onlinary  square  table,  is  a  tablet,  made  of  some  kind 
of  wood,  bearing  the  following  inscription:  "Ten  thousand  years,  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  years,"  'Hm  is  said  of  the  emperor,  and,  I  should  say,  is  equivaleni  to  the 
expression,  "Long  live  the  king,"  As  llie  emperor  is  otdy  human,  and  cannot  be  every- 
where at  once,  this  tablet  is  his  representative  in  all  places  outside  of  Peking,     In  front 
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•ws^  a  table,  on  which  candles  were  burning.  Having  satisfioil  our  etiriosity  as  to  tlie 
interior,  we  went  outside  to  await  the  ceremony.  We  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  in  a 
very  few  minutes  we  heard  the  cry,  "  The  governor  of  the  province  has  c<ttne,"  and  the 
rule  is  that  on  his  arrival  the  proceedings  commence.  The  governor  of  the  province 
leads  the  way,  and  followed  by  officials  of  all  nuikn  he  goes  into  the  inner  court,  taking 
up  his  position  about  forty  yard?:  ilislunt  from  the  tablet,  and  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
inner  court.  The  other  officials  take  their  positions  according  to  their  rank,  behind  the 
governor  of  the  province;  mats  are  placed  before  tliem,  and  then  the  nKister  of  ceremonies 
calls  out, "  Kneel,"  when  they  all  go  down  on  both  knees.  The  master  of  ceremonies 
then  calls  out,"  Knock  your  lieadfi  on  the  ground, ":ind  tluydoso  three  times;  then  the 
call  comes,  "Rise,"  and  they  all  stand  as  before.  Thin  is  done  liiree  times,  making  in 
all  nine  knocks  of  tlie  head  on  the  ground;  then  they  all  scamper  off  as  it' they  were 
very  glad  the  business  was  over,  for  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  is  done  to  a 
foreigner,  not  a  Chinaman,  the  emperor  being  a  Manchurin. 

While  the  oflBciala  are  on  the  balcony  separating  the  inner  court  from  the  outer,  con- 
gratulating each  other,  for  it  is  New  Year's  morning,  and  regaling  themselves  with 
cups  of  tea,  we  hurry  off  to  the  Confucian  leinj)le,  some  little  distance  away,  in  onler 
to  get  a  look  inside  before  the  officials  arrive,  because  it  is  only  on  such  occasions  that 
the  doors  are  open.  The  Confucian  temple  is  also  composed  of  two  courts,  the  inner 
one  being  exactly  like  that  at  the  emperur's  temple,  and  the  main  building  also  at  the 
noi-tb  end.  On  entering  this  main  building  we  are  astonished  to  find  that  the  tablet  to 
Confucius  is  in  every  way  far  su]icrior  to  ilie  one  to  the  emperor,  and  on  inquiring  of  a 
native  who  accompanied  us,  he  teils  ui^  that  it  is  because  even  the  emperor  himself  wor- 
ships Confucius.  The  tablet  is  in  a  glass  case,  and  behind  it  stands  nn  image,  and  on 
the  tablet  the  following  inscription:  "Tablet  of  tlie  Most  Holy  Ancient  Sage  Confucius." 
This  is  the  only  tablet  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  but  on  the  e.ist  and  west  sides  are, 
firftt  of  all,  four  large  tablets  to  the  four  chief  di8cii)les  of  Confucius,  two  on  either  side, 
then  twelve  other  smaller  tablets,  also  to  disciples  of  Confucius,  six  on  either  side. 

The  officials  take  up  their  positions  as  before,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Con- 
fucian tablet  as  from  the  emperor!;,  and  go  through  exactly  the  same  ceremony,  knock- 
ing their  heads  the  same  nuujber  of  times,  the  only  difference  being  that  at  the  worship 
of  Confucius  tire-orackcrs  are  fired  off.  I  suppose  this  was  because  Confucius  is  dead, 
and  the  crackers  were  fired  off  to  keep  away  evil  spirits  from  injuring  the  spirit  of  Con- 
fucius while  he  was  being  worshiped.  There  were  no  offeiings  at  this  worship  of 
Confucius,  but  I  believe  there  were  some  offerings  presented  a  few  days  ago. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  the  emptiness  of  China's  worship.  Here  were  the  rulers 
of  the  people  bowing  down  to  one  tablet  re])resenlirig  a  living  man,  and  another  repre- 
renting  one  long  since  dead.  Confucianism  is  Christ's  greatest  foe  in  China.  Huil- 
dhism  and  Taoism  are  as  nothing  oonipared  to  the  iron  foe,  Confucianism.  Confucius 
is  seated  on  the  throne  of  Christ  in  China  to-dav. — ■China's  MiUiona. 


Thk  Chinesk  Dragon  Kisgs. — The  Sea  Dragon  Kings  jire  believed  by  the  Chinese 
1<i  go  once  a  year  to  the  superior  heavens  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
but  they  go  in  the  third  month,  at  which  time  none  of  the  other  gods  dare  appear,  and 
their  stav  is  but  brit-f.  They  genov.ally  n main  in  the  depths  of  tlie  ocfun,  where  their 
<'ourta  are  filled  with  their  progeny,  their  depi^ndents,  and  their  attendants,  and  whore 
the  gods  and  genii  sometinies  visit  them.  Their  palaces,  of  divers-colored  transparent 
stones,  with  crystal  doors,  are  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  early  morning  by  persons 
gazing  into  the  deep  watei-s.  To  see  <uie  indicates  good  luck,  :'nd  they  are  seldom  seen 
l<v  any  but  the  righteous.  It  is  said  that  fish  and  serpents  that  live  to  a  vast  age  are 
finally  transftirmed  into  dragons. — Miss  A.  Jf.  Fid'Jc, 
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THE  WORSHIP  OF  ANCESTORS  IN  CHINA. 

lORSllIP  of  ancestors  is  alinoi!it  universal  in  China.  It  did  not  originate  with] 
Cniifucitis.  lie  found  it  in  existence  and  engaged  in  it.  H\^  teaching  of' 
tiliul  j)iety  is  eanied  Ijeyond  the  grave.  If  re\ eieuce  !>houM  l>e  given  the 
parents  whih-  living,  much  more  when  dead.  It  is  believed  that  "the  dead 
are  iltjaiident  upon  tlie  living  for  fi)od,  clotljing,  and  money;  the  Hi-st  is  presented  upon 
a  table,  the  second  is  paper  eluthing  burnt,  an<l  the  third  is  tinfoil  sent  upward  in 
smoke.  If  the  spirits  have  lliese  they  are  contented  and  happy,  but  if  they  are  hungry, 
naked,  and  penniless,  ihey  come  back  and  punish  those  wlio  neglect  them,  just  as  a 
parent  chastises  an  undntiful  child.  Sickness  and  calamity  deceased  ancestors  may 
bring,  so  they  must  be  appeased'' 
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A  CnrNKSE  FAMILT   PERKORMDfG   THE  HITE  OP   ANCESTR.Ui   WonsinP, 


Spirit  tnblets  nf  departed   forefathei's  are  kept,  containing  the  ancestral  names 
carved  nn  a  board,  and  the  cliihl  believes  these  tablets  are  the  abode  of  personal  beingsl 
Avho  exert  an  influence  that  cannot  be  evaded. 

"Asa  system  ancestral  worship  is  tenfold  more  potent  for  keeping  the  people  in 
darkness  than  all  the  idnls  in  the  land.  By  its  deadening  intliiences  the  nation  has  Iteen 
Icept  looking  backward  and  duuiuvard  instead  of  forward  ami  upward.  The  peojile 
oppose  progress  because  it  would  disturb  the  status  between  men  and  spirits,  an<l  thus 
prove  fatal  to  the  repose  of  the  dead  and  the  safety  of  the  living.  They  believe  that 
should  a  man  become  a  Christian  and  repudiate  ancestral  worsfdp,  all  his  ancestors 
would,  by  that  act,  be  consigned  to  a  state  of  peqietual  beggarj'.  This  ancestral  i 
worship  is  one  of  the  subtlest  jiliascs  of  idolatry." 
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THE  GODS  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

BY    UKV.    IIENKY    P.    PERKINS,    OF   ITOBTU    CHINA. 

jlliC  heathen  pray  to  the  best  god  they  know,  it  is  sometimes  said,  and  oftener 
taken  for  granted.  Were  this  true,  the  work  of  introducing  Christianity 
among  them  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  because 
of  no  part  probably  of  healhin  lands  is  this  statement  true  ;  certainly  not  of 
the  part  that  has  eonie  under  llie  writer's  observation.  'J'he  true  statement  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  lieathen  pray  to  those  gods  thought  moat  likely  to  give  the  things 
desired. 

Who  is  the  "best  god"  of  whom  the  Chinese  have  some  knowledge  ?  Not  to  go 
into  the  literature  of  China,  in  wliieli  the  idea  of  God  grows  clearer  as  yon  get  toward 
its  sources,  and  more  turbid  as  you  tulluw  it  down  stream,  let  us  examine  briefly  this 
idea  as  found  to-day  among  the  common  people  of  the  northern  provinces.  Of  these 
provinces  we  may  quite  confidentially  state  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  native  who  does 
not  believe  that  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  such  as  the  rain  and  wind,  are  more 
or  less  directly  governed  by  a  being  wliom  he  calls  "  OM  Heaven  Sire."  When  asked 
to  define  this  term  he  will  probably  laugh,  shake  his  head,  and  decline  the  job. 

Whether  it  is  heaven  that  ie  "old"  or  the  sire  ;  whether  the  sire  is  Boch  from  a 
parental  or  governmental  relation,  either  of  which  is,  according  to  the  langr.age, 
equally  possible,  he  neither  knows  nor  cares.  Moreover,  he  constantly  confuses  this 
being  with  "  Heaven,"  or  "  Heaven  and  Earth,"  or  perhaps  with  the  sun.  But  apply  a 
test.  Ask  him,  what  he  has  never  asked  himsi-lf,  perhaps,  which  is  the  greater, 
"  Heaven  "  or  the  "  Old  Heaven  One,"  and  his  answer  is  almost  sure  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  latter. 

This  answer,  as  well  as  his  usual  manner  of  reference  to  this  beii)<j,  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  an  idea  of  God ;  that  is,  a  power,  from  which  personality  has  not  all  laded 
out,  behind  and  above  the  visible  universe.  This  idea  is  vague,  confused,  and  well-nigh 
powerless,  but  its  presence  is  as  unmistakable  as  are  the  old  river-bods  on  this  plain, 
which  but  seldom  contain  any  water,  are  always  spread  with  drift-sand,  but  whose  ex- 
istence and  history  are  evident  to  all  who  have  learned  to  notice  them. 

The  vestiges  of  a  knowledge  of  God  are  present.  The  corresponding  action  is  ab- 
sent. They  glorify  him  not  as  Gud.  They  satisfy  their  consciences  by  prostrating  to 
**  Heaven  and  Earth "  once  a  year,  or  perhaps  twice  a  month.  This  latter  degree  of 
piety,  being  rather  excessive,  is  generally  left  to  the  women.  But,  excepting  the  two 
imperial  temples  in  Peking,  they  erect  to  "  Heaven  and  Earth  "  no  temples,  and  none 
at  all  to  the  "  Venerable  Heaven  One."  Ha  alone  of  all  the  gods  has  no  temple,  no 
/tMivat,  and  no  toors/iip.  The  people's  money,  their  devotions,  and  their  worship  go  to 
those  inferior  gods  whom  they  believe  most  likely  to  grant  their  requests. 

How  inferior  these  gods  are,  what  was  their  pedigree,  what  their  moral  character, 
if  men  or  women,  or  their  scientific  order,  if  reptiles,  about  none  of  these  things  are  the 
Chinese  fastidious.  That  god  who  is  well  recommended  as  "  an  answerer  of  prayer  "  is 
the  god  for  them.  This  observation  is  illustrated  by  the  events  of  the  summer  in  this 
place. 

Last  spring  the  ground  was  very  dry.  For  nine  months  almost  no  rain  had  fallen. 
The  district  official,  who  is  the  father  and  mother  of  his  people,  was  getting  anxious,  for 
his  continuance  in  office  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  tlie  viability  yf  the  people  under 
bira,  and  his  revenues  upon  their  prosperity.  Scant  rain,  or  no  rain,  famine,  official 
doles,  beggary,  perhaps  insurrection — this  is  the  nioii.ttonnus  order  wherever  over-popu- 
lation ;ind  hand-to-mouth   living  prevail.     Rain  must  be  h.iii.     To  get  it  the  official 
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adopted  a  well-approved  method.  He  sent  bis  runners  to  a  jilace  some  seventy  miles  to 
the  west,  where  in  a  well  are  kept  a  number  of  iron  tablets  which  are  said  to  he  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  rain.  For  the  loan  of  one  of  these  a  dollar  or  two  is  paid,  and 
tlie  tablet  escorted  hither  and  received  with  official  honors.  It  is  deposited  in  a  tub 
of  water  in  a  temjtie  court,  and  visited  daily  by  the  district  magistrate  and  his  lesser 
i»Hieer8,  including  a  Mohammedan,  all  of  whom  must  prostrate  themselves  before  it. 
Tiie  Mohammedan  knows  belter,  but  being  a  Chinese  official  has — Naaman-Iike — to 
do  it. 

Three  davH  were  granted  the  tablet  in  wliich  to  make  good  its  reputatioti,  then 
another  three,  and  again  a  probation  of  five  days  was  given.  At  this  time  the  official 
made  a  new  departure  in  buying  eight  frogs  and  putting  them  into  the  water,  in  hope 
that  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  would  set  the  sluggish  heart  of  the  iron  tablet  to  dream- 
ing of  rain.  To  be  sure,  it  was  already  soaking  in  the  water,  Init  events  soon  proved  the 
method  a  better  one  than  poor  human  ptiilosopliy  would  indicate,  for  in  a  day  or  two 
the  land  was  getting  a  soakinp  that  made  both  frogs  and  men  rejoice.  The  rainy  sea- 
sou  having  set  in,  the  rains  followeil  i|uitc  freely  enough,  so  that  before  long  the  people, 
fearing  another  washout,  dcnmnded  that  the  rain-god  be  at  once  sent  home,  which  was 
done  after  a  blacksmith  had  made,  ]*erhaps  out  of  foreign  horseshoes,  a  fellow-tablet, 
with  a  date  of  the  rain  inscribed  thereon,  which  in  such  cases  is  sent  back  with  the 
original  as  interest.  Thus  once  more  the  work  of  man's  hands  has  received  iJie 
glory  due  to  the  "  VTeiierable  Heavenly  One,"  who  is  left  in  inglorious  obscurity  and 
neglect. 

About  August  1  the  grain  fleet  of  900  boats,  bearing  tribute  grain  from  the  south, 
arrived  in  Lin-Ching.  Here  the  boals  must  leave  the  Grand  Canal  and  enter  the  Wei 
River,  which  is  its  extension  to  Tientsin. 

but  the  river  this  year  is  very  low,  some  eight  ft>et  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
canal,  and  they  dared  not  cut  through  the  mud  embankment  that  separated  the  two 
levels.  Here  again  was  work  for  the  gods,  and  here  too  were  gods  for  the  work,  their 
temples  stamling  at  the  jiinetion  of  the  two  waterways.  On^'  god  is  the  snake,  the 
other  is  the  turtle.  In  their  temples  are  the  images  of  old  men,  these  being  the  meta- 
morphoses of  these  two  gods. 

Now  even  in  China,  where  »o  many  things  are  reversed,  the  snake  is  looked  upon 
very  much  as  in  Western  lan<l.s,  while  tlje  turtle  is  the  synonym  for  every  thing  vile  and 
disgusting,  and  occu{)ie8  the  chief  place  in  the  ordinary  terms  of  reviling.  But  this 
reptile  and  the  snake  are  supposed  to  control  the  rising  of  these  streams,  and  hence  at 
tlie  coming  of  this  lleet  all  the  higher  officials  of  the  [dace  must  ]>rostrate  themselves 
before  them  and  contribute  to  their  enterlaininent,  which  is  always  a  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion. This  year  the  lateness  of  the  season  raised  apprehensions  that  the  river  would 
not  rise  at  all.  Hence  special  efforts  must  be  made,  and  for  eight  days  and  nights  two 
sets  of  perfor.iici-*  continued  uniuternipiedly  their  singing  and  tomloming.  On  the 
ninth  dav  tlie  i^onunanJer  of  the  fleet  went  to  one  of  the  temples  and  announced  to  the 
god  that,  should  the  water  not  rise  w  ithiu  three  days,  he  would  proceed  to  pull  dowB 
his  temple. 

This  was  a  lie,  for  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  this  ;  but  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  at  noon  the  waters  were  rising,  and  at  night  the  boats  were  gayly  coming 
through. 

Here  is  the  turning  away  from  what  is  known  of  God  to  the  creature,  even  to 
"creeping  things."  'SVhy  Ls  this?  It  testifies  to  a  eonseiousness  of  distsineeand  aliena- 
tion from  God  in  the  human  heart.  As  this  distance  increases  God  becomes  the  Un- 
known  or  even  the  Unknowable,  and  then  the  heart  of  man  seeks  sometidng  known  and 
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near,  it  matters  littlo  what — a  nr<)ldon  calf,  a  turtle,  or  a  beetle.  Yet  more  evidoiilly 
does  it  testify  to  wliut  is  perhaps  the  siibsin  of  the  human  heart,  wltisbness  as  opposed 
to  godliness,  the  desire  to  have  a  god  rather  than  to  be  had  of  God,  to  have  a  servant 
rathor  llian  to  be  one, 

Jiiit  jicrhaps  tliis  is  enough  to  show  that  the  work  of  preaching  to  the  heathen  is 
not  simply  the  netling  fortli  of  '*  the  l)eist  god,"  followed  by  speedy  acoeptanoe,  as  woiilil 
be  the  case  were  the  heathon  engaged  in  seeking  after  God.  When  John  pointed  oui 
the  Lamb  of  God  to  his  two  disciples  they  followed  and  soon  found  the  Christ,  This 
was  because  they  had  been  sedcimj  for  the  Christ.  Had  he  gone  with  exactly  the  same 
message  to  the  money-fhangers  in  the  temple,  his  mission  would  have  proved  less  snc- 
cessful.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the  Cliinese  belong  to  this  latter  class,  and  not  to  the 
first.  A  statement  to  the  effect  that  tliere  is  a  higher  life  than  the  bodily  life,  or  that 
the  beauty  of  holini-ss  is  even  better  than  a  full  stomach,  seems  to  the  average  man  one 
of  the  funniest  things  he  ever  heard.  The  things  for  which  the  Gentiles  seek  are  what 
they  always  were,  and  truth  or  the  true  God  is  not,  as  a  rule,  among  them.  Idvhttrtj  is 
covftmuttesti  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  be  is  the  popular  god  who  is  Kupposed  to 
give  the  full  stomach,  ur  iIk-  ofticial  button,  on  the  easiest  terms. — Misiionary  Herald. 
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jOME  years  ago  a  mandarin  left  Chcn-tu  to  undertake  official  dnties  in  a  bill 
city,  Lu-gan,  in  the  north  of  this  province,  which  I  visited  four  years  ago. 
One  day  his  exet'llcncy  liuard  a  bird  chirping  near  the  roadside.  Calling  his 
bearers  to  stop,  he  tohl  one  of  his  followers  to  see  what  bird  it  was.  The 
bird  was  found  trapped  close  by.  Desiring  to  possess  the  bird,  and  being  told  what 
would  be  a  fair  pri<e,  the  mandarin  said  lo  his  nit-n,  "Take  that  dry  fish  off  the  sedan- 
chair,  put  it  nnder  the  traji,  and  we  will  take  the  bird  and  go,"  which  was  done  accord- 
ingl.v. 

By  and  by,  the  trapper  came  along  to  seek  for  spoil,  but  instead  of  finding  a  bird, 
to  his  otter  amazement,  there  right  nnder  the  trap  lay  a  large  dry  fish.  Consulting 
with  hia  neighbors,  tlu'V  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spot  had  surely  "shown  signs 
of  divinity."  The  tish  was  beyond  doubt  a  god,  and  a  shrine  must  be  built,  the  occa- 
sion being  an  auspicious  one  for  the  h>caiity.  Ere  lung,  accordingly,  a  new  shrine 
called  the  "  Dry  Fish  Temple"  was  built,  the  fish-god  becoming  eventually  famous  for 
its  miraculous  powers  of  healing  various  diseases,  the  spot  being  visited  by  many  wor- 
shipers from  the  district  around. 

After  five  years,  his  term  of  office  ended,  the  mandarin  was  returning  to  Chen-tu 
to  a  new  post,  when  one  day,  noticing  the  new  shrine,  and  struck  by  its  name,  he  bade 
his  chair-bearers  put  liim  down.  Stepjiing  out,  the  great  man  entered  the  temple,  the 
priest  in  charge  telling  him  all  about  the  origin  of  the  affair,  the  dry  fish  found  by  the 
astonished  trapper,  the  bnildinu;  of  the  temple,  and  the  now  famous  god.  Thereupon 
the  mandarin  publicly  t'lld  the  truth  about  the  inaltor,  to  the  dismay  of  those  who 
made  money  by  the  god.  The  story  getting  abroad,  pilgrims  ceased  to  visit  the  spot  ; 
the  priest  went  elsewhere  to  seek  a  living;  the  temjde  fell  into  ruin  and  decay;  and  the 
god  was  soon  no  nim-e. 

The  goddess  KwSn  yin  (the  Chinese  "  Madonna  ")  is  a  great  favorite  in  Si-ch^uen 
with  oM  and  young.  Her  shrines  are  common  along  the  ronds,  and  fine  temples  aie 
built  for  her  in  the  cities,  which  nn-  thronged  with  worshipers,  especially  on  her  birth- 


ihii  shade  ni  a  few  cedar-trees  that  sheltered  a  Khrine  of  Kwaii-yiti.  A  lew  lieaihen 
fanners,  who  had  just  been  worshiping,  juined  us.  Addressing  an  elderly  man,  I  a.sked 
him,  "  What  ih  that  ?  "  pointing  to  the  nhrine  opposite.  He  replied,  "  That  is  the  K  wau- 
yin  god."  "How  did  she  come  to  he  here  ?"  ''There  w;v8  a  shrine  here  before  J  was 
horn  ;  that  rock  [whereon  stood  the  shrine]  '  showed  signs  of  divinity  '  in  the  time  of 
Miy  riilhei-x,  and  they  built  a  shrine  hcie,  where  we  al<o  come  to  worsliip.  When  we 
have  any  matters  to  settle,  any  disputes  between  neighbors,  we  come  here  to  settle 
them  before  the  goddess,  she  being  judge  as  to  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong."  Such 
was  pretty  much  his  reply. 

''In  Si-ch'uen  you  have  a  proverb,  'Three  feet  above  our  heads  there  are  gods  ;' 
if  So,  why  should  you  come  hero  to  settle  disputes  ?"  "  Well,  you  see,  we  need  a  cen- 
tral place  to  meet,  and  it  is  nice  to  come  here  before  the  goddess  to  settle  matters." 
"Ah,  what  a  mistake  I  To  be  before  Hod,  the  true  Uod,  there  is  no  need  of  leaving 
your  own  home.  You  come  before  this  idol  whiuh  is  nut  God,  and  cannot  help  you. 
Farmers  need  rain  and  sunshine  ;  wlio  gives  these?  Not  this  idol,  but  the  true  God, 
who  made  all  thiiiiy*  in  heaven  iiml  in  iMi'lh.  This  God  not  only  su|>plic-s  our  bodily 
needs,  but  he  sent  liis  own  Sou  .k-sus  t<i  save  us  from  our  sins.  If  you  will  believe  in 
him,  you  will  iiave  peace  and  salvation." 

"  You  say  that  you  have  books;  let  mo  see  them."  The  basket  is  opened,  the  books 
are  shown  ;  our  elderly  friend  buys  one  costing  half  a  farthing,  containing  a  short  ac- 
count of  "  the  true  religion."  Pre'^eiit  iiii;  him  with  a  tra<-t  on  "  The  I'rodigal  Son,"  he  said 
to  a  younger  man  standing  by,  "  Ah,  that  is  just  what  you  are  1  Take  this  tract  and  read 
it."  A  few  more  words  and  wo  parted,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  Josus,  and 
sad  at  heart  to  see  his  glory  turned  into  mud  an<l  paint. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  a  niiKiber  of  spots  in  and  out  of  the  city  have  "  shown 
signs  of  divinity,"  ."Hiid  ninny  nuw  sliiiiies  have  been  built.  I  will  give  one  instauce  of 
tliis  god-making  business  on  a  street  not  far  fiom  where  we  live. 

For  some  years  a  stone  dedicated  to  Mount  T'ai — one  of  the  famous  pilgrim  resorts 
in  North  China — hsid  been  si artding  naked  and  negleelcd  against  the  street  wall,  wor- 
shiped l)y  no  one.  Last  winter,  liowi  ver,  it  suddenly  became  famous,  having  "shown 
signs  of  divinity."  As  a  result,  a  temple  wliieh  arches  a  wide  road,  h.'w  been  built, 
decorated  with  dozens  of  painted  tablets,  the  ffifts  of  grateful  worshipers  who  have  had, 
or  were  supposed  Lo  have  had,  answers  to  their  petitions,  and  the  fame  of  the  ehi  ine  is 
increasing. 

You  may  ask  the  question,  "  How  diil  ihe  neglected  stone  god  show  signs  of  divin- 
ity?" A  carpenter's  apprentice,  one  evening  last  autumn,  stole  a  piece  of  red  muslin 
from  a  neighboring  shrine.  This  he  linng  over  the  head  of  the  neglected  stone 
god.  Above  the  god  on  the  plastered  wall  the  mischievous  youth  scribbled,  "Yiu 
k'iu,  pih  yin,"  a  native  saying  equivalent  to  the  text,  ''Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you." 

The  next  day  the  story  got  abroad  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  old  stone  god  had 
"shown  signs  of  divinity,"  a  most  auspicious  event.  Aliout  a  dozen  householders 
formed  into  a  committee,  soliciting  8ii1;8cri[»lioiis  to  biiiltJ  the  god  a  house  to  live  in. 
3bmey  was  fortlicoraing,  and  soon  the  present  well-appointed  shrine  was  built.  Wlien 
linished,  it  was  formally  thrown  open,  witlt  IV:istiiig  and  merry-tnaking.  A  Taoisl 
priest  openeil  I  he  eyes  of  the  god  thai  he  might  see,  his  ears  that  liu  might  hear,  his 
nose  tliat  he  might  smell — all  by  chanting  mystic  ])iayers.  Thi#ceremony  coinjileted, 
the  god  is  reckoned  a  fnll-fl edited  divinity,  having  the  power  to  bestctw  or  withhold 
blessings. —  C/iijKi^H  MiU'niiis. 
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THE  DECADENCE  OF  RELIGION  IN  CHINA. 

BY    KEV.    GEOKtiE    OWEN,    OF   PEK.1XG. 

HE  history  of  China  is  a  striking  iiiRlance  of  the  down-grade  in  religion. 
The  old  classics  of  China,  going  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  show  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  God.  There  are  passages  in  those  classics  aboat 
God  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  kindred  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Chinese  lace  appear  to  iiave  been  monotheists. 
They  believed  iu  an  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent  God,  the  moral  governor 
of  the  world,  and  the  impartial  judge  of  men. 

But  gradually  the  grand  conception  of  a  personal  God  1»ecarae  obscured.  Nature- 
worship  crept  in.  Heaven  and  earth  were  deified,  and  God  was  confnnnded  with  the 
material  heavens  and  tiie  powers  of  nature.  Heaven  was  called  father,  and  enrth 
mother,  and  became  China's  chief  god.  'J'hen  the  stm,  moon,  and  stars  were  personilied 
and  worshijjed.  China  bowed  down  to  "  the  hosts  of  heaven."  The  great  mountains 
and  rivers  were  also  deified  and  placed  among  the  slate  gods. 

This  nature- worship  continues  in  full  force  to  the  present  lime.  In  the  sotilhem 
suburb  of  Peking  stands  a  great  marble  altar  to  heaven,  where  tlie  emperor,  accompanied 
by  his  high  ofiicials,  M'orships  on  the  meaning  of  the  winter  solstice  and  other  occasions. 
In  the  northern  suburb  is  a  large  square  altar  to  e.irth,  where  he  worships  on  the  morning 
of  the  summer  solstice.  In  tlie  eastern  suburb  there  is  an  altar  to  the  sun,  and  in  tlie 
western  suburb  an  altar  to  the  moon.  But  nowhere  in  Peking,  and  nowhere  in  China, 
is  there  a  single  temple  or  a  single  altar  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  fi/umg-ti,  the  god 
of  the  ancient  classics.     Nature  has  taken  tlie  place  of  God. 

Polytheism  and  idolatry  followed.  From  tlie  daivn  of  history  the  Chinese 
worshiped  iheir  ancestors,  regarding  the  dead  as  in  some  sort  tutelary  deities.  This 
naturally  led  to  the  deification  and  worship  of  deceased  heroes  and  benefactors,  till  the 
godw  of  China,  increasing  age  by  age,  became  legion.  Her  well-sttiuked  pantheon  con- 
tains gods  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  There  are  gods  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  gods  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  ;  gods  of  the  mountains,  seas,  .and  rivers  ;  gods  of  tire,  war,  and 
pestilence  ;  wealth,  rank,  and  literature;  horses,  cows,  and  insects. 

But  the  degradation  ilid  not  stop  here.  The  Chinese  sank  lower  still  and  became 
demon-woi'shipers.  Cliarni.s — long  strips  of  pajier  bearing  cabalistic  characters  in 
black,  green,  and  yellow — hang  from  the  lintels  of  most  doors,  to  protect  the  house 
against  evil  sjtirits.  Night  is  often  made  hideous,  and  sleep  impossible,  by  the  firing  of 
crackers  to  frighten  away  the  demons.  Almost  every  village  has  its  professional 
exorcist  and  devil-catcher.  The  fear  of  demons  is  the  bugbear  of  a  Chinaman's  life, 
and  much  of  his  wor.shi]i  is  intended  to  appease  their  wnith  and  propitiate  their  favor. 
And  once  a  year,  during  the  seventh  moon,  a  gigantic  image  of  the  devil  himstdf 
is  carried  in  solemn  proccsMion  through  every  town  and  village,  followed  by  the  J'oim- 
lace,  feasted,  and  worshiped. 

Animal-worship,  too,  is  rife.  In  Komo  parts  of  North  China  certain  animals  are 
more  worshified  than  the  most  popular  gods.  The  fame  of  even  the  largest  tem))les  is 
often  due  not  to  the  gods  they  contain,  but  to  the  supposed  presence  of  a  fairy  fox, 
weasel,  snake,  hedgehog,  or  rat.  These  fi^  e  animals  are  believed  to  possess  the  secret 
of  immortality  and  the  power  of  self-traiiKfoi  rtiation,  and  to  exercise  great  influence 
over  the  fortunes  of  meu.  Their  pictures  hang  in  thousands  of  homes,  and  their  elirinea 
exist  every-wliere. 

I  have  Seen  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  wnrshipiiig  at  an  ordinary  fox 
burrow.     And  I  h.-uc  seen  one  of  the  great  gates  of   Peking  thronged  d.iy  after  day 
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with  carriages  and  in-<K'.'*trians  going  lo  worsliip  .-x  faiiy  fox  supjjosed  to  linvi*  bt* en  neetv 
oulsi'if  tin-  city  walls.  Any  day  siuall  yellow  h:uiil-l>ill^  may  he  seen  on  tlie  walls  ami 
boardings  of  Peking,  assuring  the  ptfopk*  that  "  i»r.iycr  to  the  venerable  faii-y  fox  Is 
certain  to  be  answered." 

Thus  low  have  the  great  Chinese  peo|)]e  fallen,  literally  fulfilling  the  words  of  the 
apostle  Paul  :  •*  Pr«ttV>>inii  themselves  to  be  wise  tliev  lieeanie  fools*,  ami  chanfed  the 
glory  of  the  incorraplihle  tiod  into  an  image  like  to  corriiptiLde  man,  and  to  birds,  and 
four-footed  beants,  and  creeping  things."  Thi«  is  the  result  of  4,000  years  of  contin- 
uous national  life.  During 
tliose  long  centnrieB  China 
lias  grown  enormously  in 
power,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence. But  in  religious 
knowleilge  the  rolling  ceiil- 
nries  have  witnessed  only 
gradual  degradation  and 
decay.  China,  "by  wisdom, 
knew  not  God." 

Once  upon  a  lime  a  wise 
man  and  a  tiiujple  child  of 
nature  were  put  into  a  laby- 
rinth williuut  a  clew  to  see 
wliich  would  tifid  his  way 
out  first.  Botli  perished  in 
(he  vain  attempt.  Neither 
wisdom  intr  simplicity  \iyv 
vailed.  The  Chinese,  with 
his  civilization  and  learn- 
ing, is  that  wise  man,  and 
the  African  savage  is  that 
child  of  nature.  Both  have 
failed  to  find  God,  and  have 
become  worshipers  of  Miml 
nature,  dead  men,  evil  de- 
mouH,  and  dumb  animals. 
Without  the  Bible  man  is 
wiltiout  a  lamp  unto  his 
feet  and  a  light  unto  !iis 
path.  The  Bible  is  the  only  elew  to  the  per))lexing  problems  of  life,  and  the  only  liglit 
tlirough  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatli. 

A  new  era  has  begun  in  China,  an  era  nf  railways,  telegraphs,  and  science-schools. 
Before  the  fierce  light  of  modern  .science  (he  gross  idolatry  of  China  must  gradually  dis- 
appear. But  science,  like  the  sun,  conceals  more  than  it  reveals — it  shows  as  earth,  but 
shnls  <ptit  the  heavens  with  their  infinite  slariy  depths.  Science  may  destroy  thq  idols, 
but  will  not  revi'al  God.  It  may  breed  skepticism,  but  will  not  inspire  faith.  And  1 
woidd  rather  see  the  Chinese  polytheists  than  atheists.  Superstition  ia  l>etter  than 
unbelief.  Only  the  Bible  can  give  back  to  China  the  lost  knowledge  of  Goil,  and  we 
have  now  a  grand  opportunity  of  giving  her  that  Bible.  The  whole  of  that  great  em- 
pire is  now  open  to  us,  and  we  are  free  to  preach  the  (iosiiel  and  to  distribute  the  word 
of  life  among  its  teeming  millions. — Jliftsiundiy  C/trotiifte. 
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THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 

FOOCHOW  CONFERENCE,  B,   Smyth,    president-,   Mrs.   Alice  H.    Smyth. 

,r^.    v>      u       ^,-    ■  ^-    ,o4-T  R«*-   ^V.    U.    Lncv,  A.B.,  B,D.,  Mrs.   W.   H. 

The  Foochow  Mission  wiia  ccMninencea  m  1847  ,  ,     .     ^,.  ■  .     ^       r^i  , 

.  ,     .         o,     »  .„,r.      TT  ,^  Lftcv,  and  ax  Chinese  assistants.     The  second 

ina  organized  8S  a  Conference  in  1877.     Bishop       ,    "  ,     .    i  t  ««   ,on<       t. 

,        ,  .  ,  .  .  n^         .     -     ,  <'iass  wiia  grfidimted  Jnnuiiry  29,  1891.     It  con- 

'oss  hu9  episcopal  supervision.     The  priucipiil       ...     ,  t       ,,,    ...  ,  , 

'_      ',  „     ,  .,   ,,.      ,  sisfi'd  of  five  t  liristliin  vounar  men  of  cood  rtt- 

Btutiona  ure  Foochow,  Kuchentr,  und  HinKhuu,  ^  .  ^       ji-vt         .         ^t^\  i     . 

.    ,  „  ^    „         ,'  ,    ,,',        .    .  "^    .  tainiiienta  and  hi^h  character.     Of  the  grail untcs 

i but  tlie  post-oihcc  address  of  all  the  missionaries  .  ^      ^       ■     ^l         .<  • 

,   _      .  one  is  DOW  a  teacher  in  the  coIleEre,  one  is  an 
U  Foochow.  .  .    ,,     ,  .    •     ,    ^  .^  J. «.  . 

.liiSistaDt  to  Mr.  Lncy.  one  is  in  the  United  States 

The  mnle  mi-sjonuries  .tre:    Rer.  N.  Sites,  D.D.,  consulate  nt  Aniov,  and  n  fmirth  is  a  student  in 

Bcv.  O.  B.  S.ny.h,  Rov.  M.  0,   Wileojt,    Rev.  W.  H,  t,,o  theological  school.     The  president  says: 
Licy,  J.  J.  Gresory.   M.D.,   Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster,  ^,,  u     ^  a  jt     -.i  .l  >    u 

Rev.  G.  a  Minor.  Rer.  R.  L.  McN.bb,  Rev.  N.  J.  "  1  «ta  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by 

Phnnb  an  United  State.).   Rov.   J.   H.    Worley   (i,.  ""*°y  "^  »^«  students,  and  am  confident  that, 

Cniied  States).  considering  that  they  have  to  devote  half   of 

The  assievuit  miwionHries  are:    Mrs.  S.   .Vonre  t'*"''"  *'°"'  ^o  *-^^  study  of  Chinese,   they  are 

Stes,   Mrs,  Julia  W    Plumb,   Mrs.  .•Vtice  H.  Smyth,  eq«''l  i"    'Jn-if   knowledge    of   English   to  any 

Mrs.  Bmiie  C.  Wilcux,  Mrs.  Einrnn  Liicy,  Mrs.  Iila  youug  men  in  China  taught  under  like  circum- 

■i£.  (iregory.  Mrs.  Kiizjibetli  K.  Brewster,  Mrs.  G.  S.  stances.     The  reputation  of  the  school  ia  grow- 

Bliiicr  Mrs.  R.  L.  McXabb,  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Plumb  (in  ing,   and  several   very  interesting  young  men 

Bulled  Stales),  Mrs.   Genio  A.  Worloy   (in  UiiiteJ  have  lately  conic  here  from  Amoy  and  Formosa. 

Pi*'*"'')'  Three,  the  sons  of  wealthy  merchnnl.*  nt  Anioy, 

Tlie  missionaries  of   the  "Womnn's  Foreign  Mis-  n^e  honrding  in  my  familv,  and  within  the   liist 

sionary  Society  are:    Uiss   Corrie    I.  Jewell,   Mi^  „,^,„f,,   ,„.„    have   come  Vrom    the   f,'overumcnt 

label  C.  Hartford.   Miss  Juliu  Bon«fleld,  Miss  Ella  ,^^„„,  „^  ^anisui,  Formosa.    Their  fathers,  after 
lohnson.    Miss    Lvdm    A.   Trimbe,    Miss    Ellen    M.  j:   _  i  i   .i         »    i  -        *!.•    ^ 

,         w^v     w       ..    ,   ..  r,.       ..      ^    „.      „  reading  our  rules,  and  though  knowing  this  to 

Lvon.  M.D.,  Mis*  Ruth  M.  Sites,  Miss  Hh  King  Ei.g,  ,  ^.    .  ..  ,      ,  ,"      .         j.°      ,. 

. ..,      „  „    ,  ,.  r»  /•    TT       J  •        .  be  1  Chriatmii  school,  profcrred  sending  them 

li!!S  Moy  E.  Cuiletuii,  M.D.  (in  United  btulos).  ,...,',  ,      , 

here  to  keeping  liiern  in  the  goveniment  school. 

Statcstical  UKroRT.  "Some    of    our  students  are    very    earnest 

roreign  male  missionaries. 10  Christians  and  render  great  assistance  to   the 

kflsistont  missionaries 10  pii«t"r  in   the   wnrk  of  the  church.     Two  of 

li:^ionarie8  of  W.  K.  M.  S 9  them  are  class-leaders  and  are  well  known  forthe 

lutive  wi'rkera  W.  F.  M.  S 80  fairhftiluess  with  which   they    discharge   their 

Xiicive  ordikined  preacliors ti6  duties. 

Jttiive  nnordained  preachurs 96  "  We  have  H  College  Young  Men's  Chri»tiau 

Intive  teachers. 76  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Ting  Maing  Ing,  one 

)i her  native  helpers 80  of    the   n.ssistant    teachers,    is    the    president. 

lem'xjrs. 2,823  Every    Sunday   afternoon   the   niemhers    meet, 

tobationera. 2,644  On  one  Sunday  they  have  a  prayer  meeting,   on 

.clhcreula 4,^Bi  ^^  next  a.  Bcrujon,  on  the  third  nn  experience- 

onversions  durinir  1S91 731  ..  i        .t     r       »i.      n-i  i  i-  j 

,  .  '  meeting,  and  on  the  fourth  3  Bil>le-re»ding,  and 

Units  baptiied  in  1891 433  ..         .*'  .,  ,  •         rn, 

'™.. ,       t      ■    J  •    .on.  n«-  then  they  go  over  the  same  order  ngnin.     The 

Children  baptized  lu  1891 20o  „.,  ,         ^^f      .  .,  *",  . 

„.  .      ,     .  ,  Bilile-renuing  is  my  spectal  part,  and  very  m- 

pIV»^inTigh-scl".ool  .".'.'."!.".",'.'!!!!!!!!.*  32  ^^^^■^^}^fi  ^^^  instructive,  to  myself,  at  least.  I 

Other  day-»eliooU 90  fintl  >'•" 

Pupils  in  dny»«tliool? 1,647  The  Muaion  Pre*»,  under  Rev.  W.  11.  Lacy,  is 

iiday-scliools. 131  accomplisbing  a  good   work,  and   during  eight 

llinday-scliool  scliolmrs 3,515  niontlis   nf    1891    printed    IO.000.000  puges.     A 

biifehes  and  chapels 90  i^rj^e    edition   of  the   Bible    in    the    Foochow 

uUeeted  for  Miwioi.ary  Society $.153  81  dialect  has  just  been  completed,  and  an  edition 

.llected  for  other  benevolent  a.-eicties. . .     $165  97  ^^  ^qqqq  ^gj,,,,^  ^f  ^^...^^   0,j  T^^tament  i«ir- 

dlect^  for  self-.upport *l.521  60  ^.^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^msh^. 

»l.ected  for  church  building $2,466  95  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^.^^^.^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^ 

The  Attgln-ChintM    CoUnye  nt.    Foochow   has  N.  Brewster,  has  had  it  good  year,  and  there  has 

the  following  staff  of  teachers;    Ilev.    George  been   an    interesting    revival    in    the    city    of 
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Hinghua.    Two  thirds  of  the  eightoeo  preachers  the  Nanking  Uuiver>siiy,  snd  Mis")  Laiir*  HanElIk, 

on  the  twelve   circuits   jircnch  outside  of  the  mfttroD  uud  evangelist  in  the  NujiVing  Hogpiul. 
regiiliir  Sunday  work  from  tifty  to  eighty  times         The  miasionnries  of  ihe  Womnii'*  Yomga  Uissioti- 

a  oimrtfr.  ^T  Society  nre   Miss  Grrirmle  Howe,  Misa  Frtiiw* 

T.        t-     .  tl:  t  •  t    : -»    1    1  _   41,  Wlieoler, Hud  MiiiS  Katel..  OuUjni.  iitKiiikinitg;  Miss 

The    Kiieheng   I/utnct    is    reported    by   the  ,,,,    ^    '  ,  „.      „     *    ,,.    ,    ,,        ».*  , 

. ,.         ,  ,       Ti        .,    ,-,  Tiri  ..T.L-   I  hila  C.  Stiaw  and  Mist  Kniiim  MiU'lio  ,  i»i  Nnukme ; 

pnajdine  I'Ider,  Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox:    "Thishaa  ...      ,         „    „        «  ,.    ,,       o       ^    r,  , 

f  ,  ,  .  ,.M.  1.  *^''**  Lucy  H.  Hoag,  M  D.  M;s.x  Mmft  C.  RoUnson, 

been  another  year  of  prospt-nty.     The  member-  .i;     o  ~.i  ■>  >  _       i  «■     r  «  wri  ■.         /»!■ 

,.      ,  ,  •'         ,   .'       '.■',.  ,      „    ,  iliss  barah  I'eters,  and  MiB8  Laiiru  iL  White,  at  Cliin- 

ship  h&s  advanced  in  spintuahty,  and  all  the  tji^nit 

circuits  huve  been  l>lcsscd  with  atcissions  to  the  Statistioal  Ru>oiit 

<Jhurch.     The  quarterly  mectincs  are  seasons  of  _,     .  ... 

,  I    1  "i         i-      .  .-  r  Foreign  male  niissionnnea 14 

uuu«ual  power,  and  the  lovo-feosta  are  times  of  .     .  7      #       ■       •    .        . 

'         '  AssistHnCiemiile  mi»iiionHne8 IG 

refreshing  to  the  *oul."  ^^^^^^  missionario.^  W.  K.  M.  S 9 

ymive  woikors,  W.  F.  M.  S 8 

CENTRAL  CHINA  MISSION.  Kotive  ordained  pre;a).crH J 

The  Central  China  Mission  was  commenced  in  Native  unojduined  prcudiers 10 

1868.     Thp  principal  stations  occupied  are  Nan-  Motive  vsuchors 39 

king,  Kiukiang,  Chiuki.mg,  and  Wuhu.     Bishop  '^^*'"  ''elpt-ra 36 

Fowler  has  episcopal  supervisioD.  MemUei-s , 309 

The  missionaries  are:  ProUUcm-rs JI3 

Adherents 1,046 

Rov.  Leslie  Stevens,  Superintendent  of  llie  Miastion  Conversions  in  1891 66 

«nd  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Nanking  District.  Adults  baptized  in  ISni 46 

Rev.  Robert  C.  Boel»e,  M.D.  fm  United  States).  Ctiildi-en  baptiiwd  in  I«!)l 17 

Rev.  John  R.  Hyices  was  in  tlie  United  States  Uat  TIio<>1ok>c«1  school 1 

^e«r  aud  Uaa  just  returned  KiuWiang,  to  China.  Sliidents  in  tlieologicnl  scliool 5 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Little,  preacher  in  charge  of  Sl  Hi^h-schools S 

Paul's  S'Ktion  in  K.iul<luMg,  nud  of  the  Kiukiang:  Cir.  Siudoiita  m  high-schoola 258 

<"''•  Oilier  day-schools 31 

Bev.  George  A.  Stimrl,  M.D.,  Presiding  Klder  of  Scholars  in  day-schools 472 

the  Wul  «  Di'trict,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Medi-  Sundny-schoois 2o 

oil  Work  at  Wuhu.  SMnday-school  ncholurs. CTJ 

Rev.  WilhurC.  liongden,  in  the  United  States  last  Orphans 29 

year,  and  has  just  reiunied  to  Cliinlditng.  Churclies  and  chapels 17 

Rev.  John  Wulley.  preacher  in  charge  at  Wuhu.  Collected  for  Missionary  Society |224  54 

Rev.  John  C.  FerfcHisoti,  President  of  Nanlsing  Uni-  OoUecled  for  other  lieiievolences $10  35 

■"efsiV-  Collected  for  self-support JI.040  40 

Krnest  R.  JcUison,  M.O.,  in  charge  of  the  hospital  Collected  lor  churcJi  building. $583  00 

at  Xunking. 

Rev.  James  Jackson,  Presidintr  Elder  of  Ihe  Kiu-         '•'he  supcriDtendent,  Kev.  Leslie  Stevens,  n- 

kiung  Iiistrict,  and  Principal  of  the  Kiuki.oig  Insii-  \yoTts  for  the  year  1891: 
*ute.  "  The  first   quarter  of   the   j'ear  gave  gocHi 

Rev.  James  .T.  Banbnrv,  preacher  in  charge  of  the  ground  for  hope  that  we  were  about  to  rc-up  an 

Hw«n){-niei  and  Kiiiig  Lung  Ciruuit.  aljuudant  harveut  from  the  seed  which  had  iieiu 

Rev.  Don  W.  Nichols,  preacher  in  charge  of  the  sown  by  the  many  devoted  men  and  wouu-n  who 

South  NaukiugSuiiioi.  and  the  Nanking  Circuit.  huve  toilftd  in   this  field.     At   all    our   stations 

Rev.  A.  C.   Wtiglm   preacher  in   charge   of  the  ,,,,,,,,1^    ^^.^g   in.juliiiig  the    way  of    salvation. 

■Chinkiang  Circuit.  Conversions  were   taking   place  and   members 

Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfor,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Chlnkinng  „  i  „j .jj  A,^ti     V-t.       \.       n  ..i     j 

^.     .  ,  .       .      ,  .  ,      ™.       „  were  being  added  to  the  Church.     Our  methods 

Disinci,  and  preacher  in  chnrge  of  the   west  Gate        ,         ii,        r       i.    i  ^  i-. 

„,,,,.    ^, ., .  "  of  work  and  phuits  for  the  future  were  1kid«  l>ct- 

Streel  (Jhnpel  m  Chinkiang,  ^  ,  '  ,         .  .       ,  , 

The  asaistant  missionaries  are  the  following  wives  ^^'  ""'le.stood  and   apprecmted,  and  a  greater 

ofinisaionariea:  Mrs.  L.  Steven.,,  .Mr..  R.  C,  Beebe  '"'^'"''-^^   "^'^  manifested  m  all   the  detaiU    of 

i\n  United  States),  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hvkes,  Mr«.  E.  S.  Lit-  c"'»«='>  '''°'^  ^^  ^hc  people  within  our  reach, 
lie,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Sluart,  Mm.  W.  C.    Longden,   Mrs.  "Then  came  the  aati-foreign  riots,  with  all 

John  Wulley.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Jelli-  "'*''"  fttteiidant  horrors,  with  which  the  world 

son,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Banbury,  Mrs.  J.  Jackson,  Mra.  D.  W.  is  familiar  ere  thi."i.     Our   country  work,  from 

Nichols,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wrikrht,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Kupfer.  which  we  w  ere  expecting  so  much  this  year,  has 

Tlie  deaconesses  are  Mis.t  Clara  Collii-r,  teiiclier  in  bt-cn  greatly  hindered,  and  a  check  hiis  been  put 
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on  our  movements  in  many  lines.     So  rapidly 

did  the  anti-foreign   idiaia  sprtad   among  the 

•worst  element  of  society,  which  is  iilwiivs  reftdj 

to  loot  and  pluudiT  friend  aud  foe  wbuuever  an 

op]>ortuuity  is  offered,  that  just  when  wc  vero 

^^moHt  certain  of  great  success  in  our  work  tNe 

^H  were  compelled  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  prea- 

^K«rvation   of   wluit   vie   had     alreiidy   acquired. 

^■Several    missionary    homes   were     temporarily 

broken  up  by  the  necessity  of  the  families  scck- 

^_  ia<;  u  place  of  greater  safety.     One  of  the  great- 

^Httst  trials  the  missionary  has  to  bear  ie  to  have 

\^  the   people  with  whom  he  has  been  on  friendly 

terms,  and  who  were  in  the  liiihlt  of  welcoming 

him  with  kindly  greetings,  turn  from  him  with 

[I       expressions  of  fear  or  dislike — not  because  he  is 

^K*  Christian  missionary,  but  solely  because  he  is 

^Kb  foreigner. 

^H      "At  this  writing  all  seems  |>eaceful  on  the 

^^  surface,  and  our  work  is  grikdnally  assuming  its 

normal  condition.     But  the  great  question  which 

has  been  on  every  body's  tongue  for  some  months 

remains   unanswered,    namely:    'How    will    it 

end?'    Many  believe  we  have  not  yet  reached 

^_  the  darkest  hour.     No  one  can  doubt  that  God 

^Bfs  working  in  China  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 

^^liis  people,  and  if  a  political,  (social,  and  moral 

earthquake  is  nccei*sary  to  arou.se  this  great  em- 

^Kpire  from  its  death-like  sleep,  induced  by  ccnt- 

^f  ories   of  hc.'ithcnis>m,  let  it  come.     The   storm 

Mill  be  followed   by  a  blessed  calm;  the  night 

|^_  by  a  glorous  morning! 

^H    "  Notwithstanding  the  trying  scenes  our  mis- 
^^•100  has  passed  through,  aud  i-s  still  threatened 
I       with,  our  lives  and  property  have  been  spared 
^L«nd,  better  still,  our  native  Chri.stians  have  not 
^F  deserted   the   standard.     They    li.-ive    remained 
faithful  through  much  jietiy  ])ersci-uticjn.     We 
^^  Ci>nfid-..'ntly  exj)ect  the  Chiinh   to  stand   by  us 
^nuid  the  work  it  has  undertaken  in  this  lield.    If 
^Bever  uur  missionaries  needed  sympathy,  encoiir- 
^■kgcmeiit,    and    material    aid    from    the    home 
Church   it  is   now.     Anxieties  have  been  mul- 
tiplied.    All  are  feeling  the  strain. 

'Personal  expenses  have  increa-sud.  aud  the 
Host  careful  economy  will  be  necessary  fora  lung 
f  time  to  come  to  avoid  increasing  debt.     The  ex- 
vigilance  necessary  to  hold  aud  strengthen 
rUat  God  and  tlie  Church  has   committed   to 
bem  does  not  lessen  tlie  expense  of  their  work. 
"In  peaceful  times  there  are  many  ways  of 
ffiirtiiiling  expenses  without  injury  to  the  work, 
To  attempt  iutrcnchnient  now  would  beacon- 
ifession   of   weakness  which   the   enemy  would 
»k<'   advantage   of.     The  time    for   the    wiih- 


drawal  of  supplies,  arms,  and  ammunition  is 
not  iu  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  the  indica- 
tions of  a  glorious  victory  are  all  in  your  favor. 
A  careful  examination  of  our  statistics  will 
show  how  God  is  able  to  care  for  his  own  la 
dark  and  trying  hours." 

NanHng  Uuirernty. — Rev.  J.  C.  Ferguson, 
President  of  the  Nanking  University,  reports 
that  the  development  is  slow  because  there  is  no 
class  from  which  to  draw  educated  pupils  aud 
the  university  is  forced  to  prepare  its  own  stu- 
dents. The  number  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment bos  steadily  increased  until,  during  the 
first  half  of  1891,  there  were  registered  seventy- 
three  pupils.  In  this  department  there  are  five 
imtive  teachers  and  one  foreigner.  Miss  Collier, 
and  a  strong  religiousspirit  pervades  the  school. 
In  the  Fowler  Biblical  School,  which  w.ia  or- 
ganized in  June  last,  there  are  six  young  mea 
as  students  who  show  )inpficieucy  and  zeal. 
The  medical  school  is  well  equipped  with  teach- 
ing ap|iliances  aud  is  doing  good  work.  The 
president  writes: 

"The recent  riots  in  China  have  not  injured 
our  school,  but  are  rather  reacting  for  its  good. 
The  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  for- 
eigners and  foreign  things  has  aroused  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  among  the  peoj)le,  who  have  become 
aiixi'uis  to  find  out  what  we  are  doing.  Amid 
all  the  rumors  of  foreign  war  and  native  rebel- 
lion we  have  had  constant  accessions  to  the 
fit-hool.  We  are  sure  that  if  the  people  come  to 
know  of  the  work  we  are  doing  they  will  heartily 
support  it.  The  troubles  help  the  (lenple  to 
this  knowledge,  and  thus  n  suit  in  good  for  us, 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  completed  the 
purchase  of  all  the  laud  which  we  need  as  a  site 
for  building.  The  deeds  for  the  land  were 
promptlyand  courteously  stamped  by  theChinese 
authorities,  thus  placing  us  iu  uudi.sputed  and 
peaceful  possession  of  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
nud  useful  situations  in  the  city.  About  one 
half  of  this  has  been  already  inclosed.  In  the 
inclosnre  stand  our  new  'Fowler  Uiblical 
School.'  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Philander 
Smith,  of  Oak  Park,  III. ;  and  our  new  •  Slee|)er 
Memorial  Chnpel,'  the  gift  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  the  late  lion.  Jacob  Sleeper,  of  Boston 
— Mrs,  Davis,  Mrs.  Dutton,  and  Mrs.  Flarper. 
These  buildings  are  very  attractive  and  would 
be  ornanicnis  to  any  campus  in  the  home  hinds. 
The  sfliDol  is  a  three-storied  brirk  building,  40 
by  (SO,  with  a  baseiueut,  aud  has  a  tower  for  bell 
and  clock  reaching  to  the  height  of  sixty-five 
fi'ct.     It    ha.s    cliiss-room    acconitnodations     for 
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•bout  one  humlred  students  and  dormhorics  for  There  has  also  been  u  diiily  evening  aicetinjr  for 

about  tliii'ty.     The  chjijicl  is  a  Gothic  structure,  the  in-pftticuts,  ini'mber*.  and  servanta.    During 

33  by  56  <tn  the  inside,  and  is  eajwble  of  seating'  nearly  the  whole  year  twcuty-flve  services  were 

from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  people.     It  conducted  weekly.     Two  ti-sehcrs  hnve  giveo 

liiw  a  portico  over  the  main  entrance,  «nd  two  daily  iastitictions  in  the  Chinese  clmrueter. 

clu&s-rooniti,  eneh  12  by  10.  at  the  rear.     These  "Brothers  NicholHund  Ferguson  hiiveallerniited 

new  building*  do  not  stunii  in  the  siiuie  inclos-  in  conducting  tlie  Sundny  morning  service.  Two 

ure  as  the   buildin;;  of  the   preparatory  school,  physicians  being  in  atteiuliiiici'  nearly  the  whole 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  keep   the   younger  year,  the  dispen.<arywiis opened  daily.  Lastspring^ 

students  sepurated  from  the  older  ones,  so  that  we  were  jfriuved  to  part  with  Dr.  and  Mre.  Beebe, 

they  may  be  kept   under  stricter  sun-eillance.  who  sailed  for  Amcricii  to  enjoy  a  much-needed 

The  two  inclosures  are,  however,  only  separated  and  well-earned  rest.     Chinese  and  foreigners 

nlxiut  seventy-five  yaitls."  hojye  earnestly  for  their  s(>eedy  return  to  the  scene 

South  NduHng  and  Nanking  Cireuit.—^ev.  where  their  labors  have  been  so  siK'nally  blessed. 

D.  W.  Nichols  reports  that  the  work  moves  on      Dispensary  patients 9,035 

slowly.     He  says:  "I  have  iti  my  house  preach-     In-paiienta 476 

itig  every  Sunday  afternoon.  pniver-meetiuKs  on     Visits  to  patients  in  homes 290 

Wednesday  nights,  and  Bible-eluss  on  Friduy      O^Krutions  performed 216 

nii^hts.     My  other  preaching-pluces  in  the  city     Deoilis  in  Lospiial 2 

are  on  busy  thorouf,'h fares,  wlare  it  is  only  pos-      Mlesionsry  collection $50 

sible  to  hold  an  iuterrui>ted  preaching  service,      ^"'"'y  '""'"^"^  '"'^'"  ^'"'  "^"'^ tTlO" 

We  are  sowing  tlu>  seid  broudeiist  over  a  very  Wmt  Oatf  Chujiel,    Cliinlinng. — Rev.    C.  F. 

large   territory.     We  need   very   much  a  good  Kupfer  reports  thiit  this  station  is  all  the  work 

house  of  worship  in  some  central  location  where  we  have  in  Chiukiimg  cxeepl  a  day-school  lately 

thcinterested  from  the  street  preaciiing  service  opened.     It   is  admirably   adapted   for   stn-et- 

may  meet  with  us,  and  wliere  we  can  rend,  sing,  preaching,  and  large  and  orderly  congrcjfiitions 

and  pray  without  being  molested.     Thank  JSod  are  had  at  any  time  of  the  day  and  any  day  of 

for  our  house-boat  I     I  liave  nfteu  had  tlici.-e  who  the  week.     A  number  reported  as  members  the 

had  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  doctrine  ciinic  previous  year  have  left,  and  there  ure  but  ninc- 

on  the  boat  with  me,  where  I  have  Udked  and  teen  persons  in  full  membership.     They  freely 

prayed  with  them.     I  now  have  but  two   day-  support  a  native  helper  and  also  give  liberally  to 

schools.     Two  of  our  schools  had  to  be  clused  other  needy  causes. 

on  account  of  the  didiiulties.  I  have  on  the  Chintinng  Oirmit.—Hev.  A.  C.  Wright  re- 
roll  twenty-six  boys  and  two  girls.  We  have  ^^^^^  that  he  has  visited  more  than  a  score  of 
live  full  members,  five  probationers,  and  twelve  ,0^119  and  the  people  have  received  him  kindly, 
incpiirers.  With  the  aid  of  my  helpers  I  have  He  has  arranged  two  circuits,  eaih  about  thirty 
scatteredabout  since  January  1,  ISttl,  more  than  n,;]^.^  ,„o„,„l,  ami  both  of  which  can  beat- 
thirty  thousand  books  and  tnicts."  tendud  to  by  boat.     Mr.  Wright  says:  "In  the 

Medical  Work  at  Nanking. — Dr.   Jellison  re-  few  trips  alreiwly  made  I  have  sold  a  thousand 

ports:  or  more  copies  of  Scriptures,  books,  and  tracts. 

"  The  work  of  the  hospital  continues  to  make  a  I  A"''  '^'^  people  ready  to  hear,  but  sluw  to  ac- 

good  impires.sion  on  the  ]ieople.     Patients  from  *-'V\yi  the  Gospel. 

fourteen  of  the  eighteen  provincesof  the  empire  Wuhti  Distrift. — Dr.  George  k.  Stuart  reports 

have  ji[>plied  for  treatment  at  the  hospitn  I.    Our  the  WuhuDistrictand  thehra^pital  work:  "After 

patient.s  inchide  s^ix  native  doctors,  aiul  one  of  Mny  12  the  riots  very  nearly  put  a  stop  to  our 

them,  whosees  daily  from  thirty  to  tifty  patients,  work  for  over  a  month.      W'c  thought  it  best  to 

regularly  sends  to  us  his  severest  cases.    We  are  close  the  hospital  for  a  short  lime,  but  services 

beginning  to  notice  that  our  influence  is  extend-  were  coutiuued  at  all  places  of  worship  during 

ing  in  certain  distinct  directions.     We  hope  in  the  whole  time  of  trouble.    This  was,  of  course, 

time  to  have  an  itinerating  system  so  complete  done  quietly,  and  no  one  but  our  members  and 

as  to  ftdlow  up  with  regular  preaeliini,'  the  pn-  servants  were  present.      About  July  1  work  was 

tients  who  have  learned  a  little  of  the  vvoni  uf  again  upened  on  all  lines.     (Jf  course  we  were 

God  from  us  during  their  stay  in  the  hospital,  not  able  to  be  very  aggressive  or  to  get  out  into 

Daily  preaching  in  the  chapel  is  still  caiTied  on  the  country   often,  it   being   necessary  to  stiiy 

wliilu  the  patients  are  waiting  to  see  the /loctor.  by   the  mission   property,  tiiere  being  cousiaut 
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Tumon  of  farther  trouble.      But  there  -was  a 

good  Dumber  of  patiunts  in  the  hospital  all  the 

time,  and  we  all  hiid  as  much  work  as  the  hot 

real  her  and   the  excited  slate,  of  the  country 

roil  Id  permit   ub  to  do.     Every  thing  is  now 

tjuift  again,   and  we  are  expecting  no  further 

Utiuble,  unless  from  foreign  wnr  or  n  possible 

[Chinese  revolution.     Now  tiiat  the  weather  is 

pfia  cool  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  travel  in 

lie  interior,   we  turn  our   eyes  once  more  to 

bat  portion  of  the  country  from  which  we  have 

u1   so  many  urgent   calls.     We  have  already 

eported  visits  to  this  part  and  have  told  of  our 

ind   reception,   the   sujierior   character  of  the 

|>eople,  and  many  other  reaR<  us  for  opening  this 

juntry  at  once.     We  now  await  our  appropria- 

DDS  »nd  hdp." 

Wulut  Circuit. — Rev.  John  Walley  reports 
that  he  has  baptized  six  mliilts  and  one  infant, 
and  has  had  a  large  incrense  of  probationers. 

iDiirinp  the   tro>ib!es   the   converts   and  native 
iH;llM.-rs  all  rumuined  firuily  at  their  posts   and 
Rndered  every  possible  help. 
I  Kinkinng  Ditlriet  and  Kiuiiang  Inttitute. — 
Rev.  James  Jackson   R-port>>  th.tt  on  account  of 
(he  troubles  in  the  vicinity  ct)n»]wirutively  little 
hns  been  done  in  tlic  country  during:  the  jMi.sf 
^^Jew_ months.     In  Kiukiaug  city  the  -M-hools  have 
^^■one  on  as  ujiual,  and  there  has  been   regular 
^™f  reaching  in  the  chapels.     Fourteen  students  in 
the  institute  hold  exhorters'  licenses,  and  do  reg- 
lllar  work  as  preachers  in  the  country  ami  in  the 
Jrect-chapels   on   Sunday  and  during  some  of 
ie  week -days.     Thi-  ptipila  have  been  of  a  bet- 
Er  cliiss  than  usunl.      During  the  year  a  new  sci- 
3ce  hall  has  been  built  und  some  new  apparatus 
ilded.    There  is  a  good  staff  of  native  teachers. 
Iltrang-viri  CircuU. — Rev,  J.  J.  Banburj'  writes : 
'The  recent  riots  in  this  part  of  China,  together 
with  the  circulation  of  influmtuatory  and  vile 
r-ards  deuoune.ing  the  (?hristian  doctrine,  have 
ilted  in  somewhat  hindering  the  progress  of 
work  on  the  Hwang-mei  Circuit.     Several 
robntioners  have   declined   to   openly  declare 
bemselvcB  for  Christ,  preferring  to  wait  until 
iic  outlook  is  more  promising;  and  some  of  our 
ivy-9chool  scholars,    who  are   tjic   children  of 
mthen  parents  who  are  friendly  to  our  cause, 
wc  removed  to  native  schools.     AVhile  deplor- 
the  lack  of  moral  stamina  in  these  t-ase.s,  Ave 
B,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the  faith- 
llness  and  stability  of  the  majority  of  our  mem- 
trs  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  and 
■  the  fortitude  of  a  few;  who,  notwithstanding 
unfitvurHble  ositect  of  the  times,  have  openly 


sealed  their  faith  in  Christ  by  baptism.  Among 
the  latter  is  Mr,  Chang,  un  aged  man  who  keeps 
a  drug-.stoi-e,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
exhortiition  on  our  part  for  some  time  past.  He 
for  several  years  has  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
doctrine,  but,  fearing  to  relinquish  heathenism 
entirely,  for  appearance'  sake  retaincii  an  idol 
t<tblet  at  the  rear  of  his  shop,  which,  however, 
he  never  worshiped.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
yielded  to  our  persuasions,  and  openly  declared 
himself  as  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  allwl- 
ing  his  sincerity  by  tearing  down  the  tal>let  and 
lemnving  all  traces  of  idolatry  from  his  sho]) 
and  home." 

KivkUtng. — Rev.  E.  8.  Little  reports  that  the 
year  has  been  a  successful  one.  At  St.  Paul's 
there  have  been  four  services  a  week,  with  large 
and  attentive  congregations.  The  riots  broke 
up  the  work  at  the  Henkai  Chnjiel,  but  the  chapel 
liiis  lately  been  re-opened  and  there  are  crowded 
audiences.  There  has  been  irregular  work  at 
several  country  stations.  Thure  are  three  day- 
schouls  im  the  circuit.  The  press  during  the  year 
has  printed  about  two  and  a  half  million  pages. 

Deaeonenn  Wttrk. — Miss  Clara  Collier  has  lieen 
teaching  in  the  university  at  Nanking  a  class  of 
eleven  boys.  She  has  found  them  as  cnpnltlc 
and  as  diligent  as  the  average  of  Americ-an  Iwys. 
Miss  Laura  Uanzlik  is  at  work  in  the  Nanking 
Hospital  ia  nursing  and  in  talking  to  the  female 
]mtients  of  Christ. 

Work  of  Wumari't  Foreif/n  Minnionary  Society, 
— Miss  Emma  Mitchell  reports  that  in  the  lioard- 
ing-school  at  Nanking,  up  to  the  exodus,  there 
were  twenty-tive  boarders  and  five  were  on  pro- 
bation in  the  church.  Miss  Frances  Wheeler 
reports  from  Kiukiimg  that  the  school  was 
broken  up  by  the  riots,  but  the  exercises  were 
resumed  lust  September  and  nearly  all  the  pu- 
pil.s  returned.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  riot  there 
hail  been  fr<jni  five  to  forty  visitors  a  day,  but 
since  there  have  been  but  few  callers.  Miss 
Gertrude  Howe  reports  from  Kiukiang  that 
where  hundreds  came  previously  to  her  home 
to  listen  to  the  gospel  message,  now  there  are 
but  tens.  Miss  Lucy  M.  Hoag,  M.D.,  reports 
that  during  the  two  years  past  she  has  had 
5,343  |)atients  at  the  dispensary,  hospital,  and  at 
Chinese  homes.  Miss  Mary  C.  Robinson  reports 
that  in  the  Chinkiang  Girls'  School  there  are 
twenty-si.T  students  in  the  class-room  and  seven 
in  the  nursery.  Twelve  are  professing  Christians. 
Mis.H  Sarah  Peters  reports  th:it  in  Chinkiang  she 
has  been  able  to  do  some  good  evangelistic  work 
among- the  women. 
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J)2  T/ie  MetJtodist  £plsoopal  Musion»  in  Cliina. 

WEST  CHINA.  MISSION.  The  Sunday  services  and  swinl  mcptings  have 

_,     ,,.        ^.  .       ...    .                                 ,  .  had  a  lari'c  and  incraisinif  attcndnnce. 

Tt>e  W  est  China  Jliasion  waa  coninienced  m  ,,_,,     ",      ,                -.        .    ■           ..      -i 

.,    .        ,„,          ...                            ^.         ,.  "Thore  hiis  been  a  unilormly  liirjcc  Bttendance 

18SI.       The  pnncipal  sinnona  ara  Chungking  ..       ,  -,               ^-          .     ^       .      .    v       . 

,  „,             '^„.  .        „      ,      ,           -       ",     "  on   the   uailv   preaching  at  the   street-chapel, 

ami  Chentu.     Bubop  Fowler  has  episcopal  su-  _          nc      '  .      ^        .     ^^^           j          u  • 

'                           r       r  From  fifteen  to   twenty  thousand  would  be  a 

iiervision.  ,             ,.      .      ,    J            t         .^    .        .•_ 

'   _,,        .    .  modentte  estunafe  of  the  number  who  bear  the 

The  missionaries  are :  ■■.,...                  « 

word  there  in  a  single  year.      For  severjil  houi-s 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewia,  Siiperinteodent  of  the  Mission,  each  day  an  average  of   at  least  three  speiikcre 

preiicUer  in  clinrge  at  Cliungkint',  and   Principal  of  take  turiis  in  addressing  a  well-filled  room.   Many 

the  Boys'  Boardiii?  «od  Day  Scliool*.  i^^ar  but  once,  and  then  are  lost  in  the  stream 

Rev.  Stacy  A.  Stnivh  assistant  in  CUuugkingat  the  ^f  humanity  which  ever  flows  past  its  doors. 

clmljel  «nu  m  the  scliools.  ,-,,,         ,                 •      i    ^      -.i       ^  ^           •         i. 

',,,,,,             ,,  r.    ,      ,           <•      J.    ,        1  t'tners  lienr  again,  but  without  becoming  »bso- 

J.  II.  McCirtney,  M.D.,  in  cliargre  of  medical  work.  ,       ,     .,       .,    ,       .,              T»r.  •.      .^     .,     • 

H.  L.  CanrlKht,  iLD.,  left  the  United  States  lor  .he  '"'-^^'y  >den.,fied   wUh   us.     While  the  fni.ts  are 

West  Chiua  Mission  Kst  October,  to  assist  Dr.  Mc  "»'  '^ I'"'  ^«  *-«"'d  ^ope,  yet  there  ia  evidence 

Carinev  '^"'''  ^^"^  ""^^  ^^''^'y  becoming  better  and   more 

Rev.  H-  Olin  Cady,  preacher  in  charge  at  Chentu.  favorably  known.    We  believe  in  this  work  even 

The  assistant  missionaries    i*re:    Mrs.    Esther.  B.  though  the  results  arc  for  a  time  largely  unseen. 

Lewis,  who  ia  in  clmrge  of  the  Girls'  Soliool  and  of  We  believe  it  is  having  a  leavening  effect  on  the 

woman's  work,  Mrs.  J.   H.  McCartney,  and  Mrs.  H.  prejudiced  and   superstitious  masses.     Let  the 

L.  Caiiri)(ht.  Church  be  piiltent   if  tier  missionaries  do  much 

SrATiBTicjiL  Ukj-obt.  Work  whose  full  value  the  future  only  can  fully 

Foreign  missionaries 6  disclose. 

Assistant  mi9Sionarie.s 3  NORTH  CHINA  MISSION. 

Native  unordaioed  proichei's 6  nn.    vr  _tu  oi  ■       vr-    ■       _                         j* 

N..iive  teachers. 3  ^^  North  China  Mission  was  commenced  in 

Metnbere 23  1869.     Bishop  FitzOcruld  haa  episcopal  euper- 

Probationers...' , 33  vision  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry  is  superintciuknt 

Conversions  in  1891 18  The  two  principal  stations  occupied  are  Peking 

Aiiilta  baptized  in  1801 8  ,  _.     '  .       *                                                      * 

High.school 1  andTientsm. 

Pupil:*  in  liigh-school 11  tIil>  mule  miasi-inaries  at  Peking  are  Rev,  Hirim 

Dny-schools........ 2  a  Linvrv,  Rev.  Leander  W.  Pilcher,   Rev.  Marcus  L 

Piitnls  111  day -schools. 60  ; '.                      .                       ' 

Sundav-school 1  ^"^  William   H.  Ciirtiss,   M.D.,  Thomas   R.  Jones, 

SiiinJay-scliool  sclmlura lOn  M.D.,  Rev.  I.^iiac  T.  Headloiifr,  Rot.  Frank  D.  Qame- 

CoUooted  for  self-support $27  8Q  well,  »iid  Rev.  WiUiutn   T.  Hobart.     At   Ttmhin  an 

„.                •   .      ^     ^    n        a              t       •  R^v.  Frederick  Brown,  Rev.  WiUmr  F.  Walker,  and 

The  superintendent,  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  re-  „       „  >      •  ».  o    «     i          ..  r,     n       r- 

,     '  ,     .         ,                    ■     ,                  '  Rev.  Neheromh  8.   Hopkins,   M.D.     Rev.  Georire  R. 

ports  that  during  the  past  year  three  journeys,  j^^^.^  .^  j„  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^ 

each  of  several  hundred    miles  in   length,  and  The  assistant  misaionuri.s  are  Mrs.  Mary  H.Pileher. 

several  shorter  ones,   have  l>een  undertaken  by  jjrs.  Flora  M.  Walker,  Mra.  Belle  G.  Pyk«,  Mrs.  Louis* 

the  missionaries  and  the  native  brethren.    Work  r.  Taft,  Mra.  Mary  P.  Gamewell,  Mr».  Emily  M.  Ho- 

has  been  opened  at  Cheatu,  and  the  missionary  bart,  Mrs.  Agnes  Brown,  Mrs.   Fannie  H.  Hopkins, 

reports  a  good  attendance  on  the  daily  and  .>^un-  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Jones,  M.D.,  Miss  Battle  E.  Davis,  aud 

day  preaching,  and  several  inquirers.    The  mis-  the  following  in  the  United  States:  Mrs.  ParthLe  E. 

sion  at  Chungking  has  now  a  guod  brick  chiipel,  Lowrio,  Mrs.  Moria  B.  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Florence  G. 

with  seating  accommodation  for  400  people,  and  Curti.ss. 

a  good  hosjiital  with  partly  foreign  and  partly  The  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
native  buildings.  The  medical  work,  under  Dr.  "^  Society  are  Miss  Annie  B.  Scars,  Miss  Mary 
McCartney,  has  been  very  successful.  The  seven  ^'^^^^f-  Miss  Frances  O.  Wilson.  Miss  Rachel  R 
buildings  for  opium  refuge,  hospital,  and  out-  l^'"''  "-D.  Miss  Celia  M.  J-ey  MiB.  Lillian  G. 
.  ,■,.  .  ,'.1  V  -  V  •.  1  •  Hale,  Miss  Anna  E.  blecre,  Misa  M.  Ida  Stevenson, 
buildings  give  US  one  of  the  best  hospitals  in  ,,„,,.  ,  .  „  r.  i  ..  j  ■  .^  ^  j 
^.  •  »r  ,  «  .,  J  •  ..  t  .  M.D.,  Miss  laabella  Crotthwaite,  and  in  the  Un  ted 
China.  Nearly  five  thousand  visits  have  been  ^^^^  ^^^  Charlotte  M.  Jewell,  Miss  Edna  G.  Terrr, 
made  to  the  dispensary,  the  patients  ranking  aU  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  a„„^  j,  q]^^_  j,  p 
the  way  from  olficials  to  beggars.  Two  itiner-  jj^.  Osborne  has  retired  from  the  Mission.  Miss 
ating  trijis  have  been  made  in  the  country  and  Veata  O.  Greer  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Crews,  formerly  con- 
medicines  dispensed  to  over  six  hundred  people.  nected  with  the  Mission,  are  now  in  the  United  States, 
Patients  have  come  from  200  miles  away,  and  juid  probably  will  not  return  to  China  on  account  of 
the  bospit4il  has  been  advertised  still  further,  their  health 
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'SrATtsTicLL  Retoiit.  and  the  loss  of  crops,  the  collections  from  the 

!)n?iffn  tiinle  miysioiiiirics 13  niitive  meuihei's  nre  in  adviiiice  of  any  previous 

ls-i-<t8iit  missionorifs 1.1  year 

INsionsries  W.  F.  M   S J2 

Jmive  workers  W.  F.  M.S. 4  "We  close  another  yeiir  with  gratitude  for  the 

Ui\\e  ordaiii.-tl  preachors 8  success  that  has  attended  our  labors,  and  with 

XiiUw- leitcliers  84  renewed  courage  enter  upon  the -work  still  to  be 

Otijer  ntittve  helpers. 37  done.     Our  positions  have  been  strengthened, 

Members 1,227  our  plans  enlarged,  and  our  prospects  were  never 

^^dlSSnt^.""'! 893  S"  f"'l  of  promise.     In  reviewing  the  past  and 

^K<l»lis  IjHpiized  in  1891.! .....V... ......  368  '"  piayerful  consideration  of  the  future  we  may 

^^Bliiliiren  bnptizc()  in  1891 63  well  inquire,  Are  we  able  to  possess  the  land  T 

■BbcolngicMl  sehools 6  statesmen  and  business  men  are  watching  with 

^Tlieolojticiil  students 155  .   .  .   ^         .^,  .      ,  x,  ■  •     *      j 

1      nich-Fchools .  5  intensemterestthemoveracntsqi  thisancientana 

P>ipils  in  l>i^h-sohools , 205  conservative  people  in  their  slow  march  toward 

,Wlier  dav-scliools 31  Western  civilization.     Are  these  changes  of  no 

Kf-scbool  scholars 438  .  »     .-i      /-.i    •  »•      q      lau  n  <^     n 

londnv-scl.ools  14  importance  to  the  Christian?     Shall  Goal's  mes- 

l«n<1ny -school  scholnrs 1,177  seogers  regard  with  indifference  the  possibility 

Bhm ches  ami  chapels 18  of  making  these  changes  turn  to  the  advantage 

-.lleci ed  for  Mi8sio..ary  Society $566  58  ^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Christ  ?  " 

Killffted  for  other  iienevoleuces $19  73 

olleeted  Tor  8elf-siipj.)ori. $434  61  From  the  reports  of  the  missionaries  in  charge 

ullected  for  church  building $49  7S  .^^  ^^^^^^.^  n,^  following:  The   floods  and  the 

The    superintendent,    Rev.    H.    H.    Lowry,  failure  of  the  crops  have  brought  much  suffcr- 
writi's:  ing,  especially  in  the  country  south  of  Peking, 
"It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  notwithstanding  interfering  greatly  with  the  mission  work.     At 
the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  we  have  Pei-yin  the  interest  in  Christianity  is  consider- 
labored  the  reports  show  substantial  progress  i a  able,  the  little  chajjel  not  furnishing  standing- 
all  departments  of  the  work.     The  increa-sc  in  room  for  all  who  come.     At  £/"««<<«'««  the  attend- 
the  nninber  of  members  and  probationers  is  be-  ance  has  doubled.     At  Asbnry  Chapel,  Peking, 
youd  our  ejtpectations,  and  is  a  rebuke  to  our  there  have  been  large  congregations  and  a  st^'ady 
lack  of  faith.    There  is  good  evidence  that  thehe  growth  in  membership,  and  the  native  assistant 
hns  been  a  growth  of  spirituality  and  more  in-  pastor  has  been  supported  by  the  church,  and 
terest  taken  in  efforts  to  build  up  and  develop  libend  contributions  have  been  made  toward  the 
un  independent  native  church.  Several  successful  incidetital  expenses  of  the  chapel  and  f  or  benev- 
^iWvival  meetings  have  been  held,  resulting  in  a  olent  causes.    The  Si>iitltem  Cit;/  Clmpel,  Peking, 
WfUxi!,c  number  of  genuine  conversions.     It  is  an  continues  to  ])ros]M.'r,  the  Sunday  services  being 
"     encouraging  sign  that  in   two  instances    th&se  well  attended.  0\.\X\\e  Taic1i^cn>j  CireuU  seventy- 

I meetings  were  conducted  entirely  by  native  three  have  been  baptized  during  the  year,  and 
»vaugeliftts,  without  help  or  suggestion  from  the  there  are  from  four  to  five  hundrfd  inquirers  in 
breigD  missionary.  In  one  of  these  meetings  not  less  Ihsin  fifty  villages,  In  Tl'<^r  City  Vliij'd, 
Ijierc  were  fifty  conversions,  in  the  other  over  Tientsin,  the  congregations  have  increased  and 
prcnty.  Special  meetings  were  held  in  Peking,  the  day-school  is  large  and  fiourishing.  The 
lientsin,  and  in  several  places  on  the  Lnnchou  Wedey  and  Eatt  Oate  Chapelt,  Tientsin,  report 
District,  conducted  by  Brothers  Hobart  and  moderate  success.  The  Sunday-schools  have 
Pyke.  with  most  encouraging  results.  It  docs  greatly  prospered.  On  the  Ttun-hva  District 
not  dimini.<^h  the  importance  or  detract  from  the  thirty  new  members  have  been  baptized  and  re- 
value of  the  resulta  of  these  services  that  most  ceived  into  full  memberehip,  fifty-four  taken  on 
of  those  reached  are  already  members  of  the  probation,  and  some  new  places  opened  where 
(.'hiircb.  When  w^e  are  able  to  bring  all  our  there  are  growing  congregations.  Oa  the  fAirichou 
members  into  conscious  relationship  to  a  personal  District  regular  Sunday  services  are  held  in 
Saviour  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  Chirrch  of  twelve  different  places,  and  there  have  been  sev- 
Christ  exalted  among  the  heathen.  enty-eight  adults  and  eighteen  children  bnp- 
^^  "  Antither  evidence  that  the  members  are  grow-  tized  during  the  year.  The  medical  work  at 
^^pg  in  grace  is  the  increased  amount  contributed  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Tsun-hua  has  all  l)een 
'  by  I  hem  for  the  missionary  cause  and  other  of  ■rrf.'it  value  to  the  efficiency  and  succesb  of 
church  collections.     Notwithstanding  the  floods  the  Mission. 
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Oensiis  of  the  Ohtuxili  of  God,  eta 

Tbtb  following  is  from  the  fourth  bulletin  of 
rhurch   sLatistica,   prepared    by   Dr,    Henry  K. 
I      f ;iirToH  and  issued  from  the  United  States  Census 
^■Office  at  Washington  city. 

f  Thb  CHtmcH  OF  God. 

^^  The  organization  of  the  Church  of  God  is 
^^pcribed  to  Elder  John  Winebrenner,  a  young 
^™iniuister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Mr. 
Winebrenner. •whileongaged  in  revival  work  in  his 
pastoral  charge  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  vicinity, 
Underwent  a  change  of  views  as  to  doctrine  and 
polity,  and  became  separated  from  the  Church, 
lu  the  course  of  a  few  years,  his  followers  hav- 
irjEf  become  quite  numerous,  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion was  effected  in  October,  1830.  The  Con- 
firence  thus  organize*!  was  called  an  "elder- 
ship," which  is  a  new  term  in  ecclesiastical  n<t- 
menclaturc,  signifying  a  body  of  elders  or  minis- 
ibters.  The  oldest  eldership  is  that  of  East 
Penueylvania.  A  second  eldership,  that  of  Ohio, 
was  formed  in  1836 ;  a  third,  that  of  "West  Pcnn- 
I  sylvaaia,  In  1844;  and  as  the  movement  spread 
other  elderships  came  into  existence,  there  being 
in  all  sixteen  of  them  at  present,  with  a  total 
membership  of  22,511. 

The  distinctive  principles  of  the  Church  of 
God  are: 

I.  The  division  of  believers  into  sects  is  cou- 
trarj-  to  the  Jenchiugs  of  the  New  Testament. 

n.  The  believers  should  be  known  not  by 
human  names,  but  by  the  scriptural  term, 
"Church  of  God." 

III.  Creeds  arc  divisive  and  unnecessary,  the 
Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  being  a  suf- 

I       ficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

IV.  Three  ordinations  are  binding  upon  all 
believers:  immersion,  washing  the  feet  of  the 
saints,  and  commemorating  the  suSeriuj^s  and 
death  of  Christ  in  communion  of  bread  and  wine. 

In  polity  and  usage  the  Church  of  God  is 
Methoilistic.  Its  annual  elderships  correspond 
in  a  measure  to  Methodist  Annual  Conferences, 
and  it  has  itinerant  and  local  ministers,  exhort* 
ers,  and  circuits.  Its  itinemnt  ministers  are  ap- 
pointed to  charges  by  stationing  committees  of 
the  various  annual  elderships.  The  chief  Icgis- 
itive  and  judicial  boily  i.s  the  general  eldership, 
rhich  meets  once  every  three  years.  The  pre- 
iding  officer  of  the  general  eldership  and  of  the 
tinu,"»l  elderships  is  termed  the  ''spoiiki/r." 
The  Church  of  God  is  represented  in  fourteen 


Slates  and  the  Lidiim  Territory.  Its  chief 
strength,  how'jver,  lies  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  it  originated.  More  than  one  half 
of  the  total  of  communicants  is  to  be  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  There  are 
479  organizations  in  all,  with  3!!)^  church  ed- 
jticos,  having  an  average  soutiug  capacity  of  342 
and  no  averagfc  value  of  $1,902. 

The  Reoroaxizko  CHtmea  ov  Jesus  Christ 
OP  Lattkr-Dat  Saints. 

Like  the  Mormons,  of  Utah,  the  members  of 
this  organization,  sometimes  called  Non-polyg- 
amous Mormons,  trace  their  origin  back  to  the 
movement  begun  by  Joseph  Smith  in  18:10. 
They  claim  to  represent  this  moven^ent,  and  to 
be  true  to  the  priudjtles  and  doctrines  profloimed 
by  him;  and  insist  that  those  who  followed  Brig- 
hani  Young  were  led  away  from  the  truth  into 
error.  They  deny  that  the  revelation  concern- 
ing jHiIygamy  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Church  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1853  by  Brigham 
Young  was  genuine;  and  declare  that  the  true 
successor  to  Joseph  Smith  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Church  was  not  Brigham  Young,  but  Joseph 
Smith's  eldest  son,  Joseph.  It  is  said  that  none 
of  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  first  prophet 
have  united  with  the  Utah  branch,  but  all  have 
become  members  of  the  Reorgauired  Church. 

The  first  Conference  was  held  in  1852,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young, 
James  J.  Strang,  Sidney  Rigdon,  and  others  was 
disowned  and  the  Society  organized.  It«  head- 
quarters are  at  Lamoni,  la.,  where  it  has  a  large 
publishing-house. 

The  Reorganized  Church  accepts  three  books 
8' of  divine  oriyiii:  First,  the  Bible;  second, 
the  Book  of  Monnon;  third,  the  Book  of  Cov- 
enants. The  latter  consists  of  the  revelntions 
given  to  the  Church  in  the  present  century  as  a 
guide  in  church  government.  The  Book  of 
Mormon  is  accepte<l  a,s  a  history  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America  and  the  revelation  given 
them  by  God,  beginning  at  a  period  2,000  years 
before  Christ  and  continuing  until  400  years  after 
Christ.  In  doctrine  they  adhere  to  the  Trinity, 
to  the  tttouemctit  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  eternal  judgment,  believing 
that  each  individual  will  receive  reward  or  pim- 
ishment  in  strict  measure  according  tn  the  good 
or  evil  deeds  done  in  life.  Tlieyhold  that  uu-ii 
are  to  be  saved  by  f«ith  in  God  and  Christ,  by 
forsaking  sin,  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of 
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«in,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  They  be- 
lieve that  revelations  of  Gcxl  are  still  givca  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  gifts,  blessings,  and  pnwersof  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Bible  times  are  contiimni.  Their 
order  of  church  government  h  srich  iis  tbcy  fiud 
authority  for  in  the  New  Testament,  and  kuoIi 
as  they  uudersUind  thnt  tlic  apostolic  Church 
oljservt'd.  It  includes  the  presidency,  consist- 
ing, when  full,  of  three  i>ersonK,  which  is  given 
juris<liction  over  the  whole  Church  as  its  chief 
presiding  ttuthority;  twelve  nptistle.s,  whose  spe- 
cial duty  is  to  lake  charge  of  all  missionary  work 
abroad ;  one  or  more  quorums  of  seventy,  who 
are  set  apart  from  the  body  of  elders  and  assist 
the  apostles ;  high  priests  wh«  have  charge  over 
States  and  districts;  priests  or  pastors,  teaehera 
and  deacons  and  bis'.iops,  of  whom  three  rre  set 
at  the  head  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Church. 
Other  bishops  and  agents  assist  in  collecting  the 
tithes.  As  to  marriage,  they  believe  that  it  i.s 
ordained  of  God,  and  that  there  sliould  be  but 
one  compijnion  for  man  or  woman  in  wedlock, 
until  the  contract  is  broken  by  death  or  trans- 
cession.  They  characterize  the  doctrine  of 
polygamy,  or  plural  wives,  as  an  abomination. 

The  UcorganiKed  Church  is  represented  in 
thirty-six  Slates  and  three  Territories,  int  hiding 
tliat  of  Utah.  It  returns  21,77:)  members,  of 
whom  5,;i0iJ  are  in  Iowa.  The  ne.xt  largest  num- 
ber, 3,]8<»,  is  in  Mis.sonri;  Illinois  has  1,900; 
Michigan,  1,540;  and  Califomiii,  1,3<J6.  There  are 
4''i\  organizations,  with  only  12'2J  edifices.  Meet- 
ings are  also  held  in  254  halls,  school-hoiises, 
etc.  Tlie  value  of  church  property  is  122(1,28.3, 
which  i(id)c-Htu»  an  avcragf  valuntioa  of  ^1,847. 
The  average  seating  civpiicity  is  351,  It  appears 
thnt  247  of  the  orgaui/iitions  are  connected  with 
districts,  of  which  there  are  'Ai,  and  that  184 
arc  not  so  connected. 

COMMUKISTIC  SOCIRTIEB. 

All  societies  observing  the  communal  life, 
whether  foutided  on  a  religious  or  secular  basis, 
are  embraced  in  these  returns.  Two  of  the  so- 
cieties arc  not  religious,  the  Icnrian  and  the 
Altrui.st,  but  it  was  deenieil  best  not  lo  omit 
them  f>n  the  technical  ground  that  they  are  not 
orgtinized  to  practice  a  faith,  but  to  apply  a 
social  jirinfiple. 

The  SticiHi/  of  Shaker*  is  the  oldest  of  all  ex- 
isting coinniunities  in  the  United  Slates.  It  is 
called  more  accurately,  "The  Millennial  Chfirch, 
or  United  Society  of  Believers."  Their  first 
coinmuuity  was  organized  at  Mount  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  in  1702. 


They  count  thcraBelves  as  followers  of  Ann 
Lee,  an  Englishwoman,  who  was  born  in  17:10 
in  Manchester,  and  died  in  1784  in  this  country. 
They  revere  "  Mother  Ann,"  as  she  was  called, 
as  the  second  apiK-aniuce  of  Christ  on  earth. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Quakers, 
and  in  a  ]>crsccution  which  arose  against  them 
was  cost  into  prison.  While  in  prison  she  saw 
Christ  and  had  a  sivecial  divine  revelation,  which 
showed  her  the  only  way  mankind  could  be  re- 
stored to  the  [sroper  relation  to  God  was  by  lead- 
ing a  celibate  life.  She  came  to  this  country  in 
1774.  and  settled  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  in  1775. 
and  died  there.  The  ]Kipular  designation, 
"  Shakers,"  was  first  used  in  England.  Those- 
Quakers  who  joined  '•  Mother  Ann  "  were  noted 
for  "unusual  and  violent  manifestations  of  re- 
ligious fervor,"  and  were,  therefore,  spoken  of 
as  "Shaking  Quakers."  Hence  the  term, 
"Shakers." 

The  Shakers  are  strict  celibates,  have  a  uni- 
form style  of  dress,  and  use  the  words  "yea" 
and  "nay;"  but  not  "thee"  or  "  tbou."  They 
are  spiritualists,  holding  that  there  is  a  "most 
intricate  connection  and  the  mo.st  constant  com- 
munion bc'twi^eu  themselves  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  of  sjiirits,"  They  believe,  as  already 
slated,  that  the  second  ciiuiiug  of  Christ  is  past 
and  they  constitute  the  true  Cliurch,  and  that 
"revelation,  spiritualism,  celibacy,  oral  confes- 
sion, community,  nt)n-reaistauce,  peace,  the  gift 
of  healing,  miracles,  physical  health,  and  sep- 
aration from  the  world  are  the  foundations  of 
the  new  heavens,"  They  reject  the  trinitarian 
conception  of  God,  holding  that  he  is  a  dual 
person,  niiilf  and  female,  and  that  the  distinction 
of  ses  inheres  in  the  soul  and  is  eternal.  Christ 
first  nppenred  in  ,Iesus  as  a  male  and  then  in 
Ann  Lee  as  a  female.     They  worship  only  God. 

Both  se-xes  are  represented  in  the  ministry, 
Religious  services,  held  on  Sunday,  consist  of 
exhortation,  singinir.  and  niarchiug  and  dancing 
to  music.     There  is  littli-  aiidilile  jirayer. 

There  are  15  comniuuities  of  Shakers,  H  each 
in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts;  2  each  in  Kentucky, 
Staiiio,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York;  and  1 
in  CouiRCticut.  They  have  10  church  edifices, 
with  a  seating  ca]mcity  of  ."5.(1,50,  or  aiv  average 
of  353,  and  a  vnbiation  of  ♦SO.WO,  or  an  aver- 
age of  f2,;j0n.  The  number  of  members  i» 
1,728.  In  187.5,  according  to  NortJoff's  Com- 
munMie  Sorietit-x,  they  hod  18  communities  and 
2,415  members.  This  indicates  that  they  are 
decreasing. 

Th«  Amann  Society  calls  its  urganizations.  of 
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which  there  are  seven,  "True  Inspiration  Con- 
uregBtions."  The  cominunily  is  cuntinud  to 
liiwa  County,  I«.,  where  iu  members  exist  iu 
seven  towns.  They  cttrae  from  Germany  in  1842 
nnil  settled  near  Buflalo,  X.  Y.,  whence  they  re- 
mnveJ  thirteen  ytiirs  later  to  their  pri'sent  loca- 
tion in  Iowa.  They  are  a  relifijious  nithcr  than 
an  iudustriiil  community,  iin<l  iire  devuted  Bible 
renders,  believiu;|  that  nil  jinrts  of  tlie  book  are 
innpireil.  They  hold  to  thi-  Trinity,  to  justiti- 
cntii*n  by  faith,  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
but  not  to  elcmnl  punishment.  The  wicked  are 
to  be  puritieil  in  tire.  They  do  not  observe  the 
snerameui  of  bnpiit-m,  but  niuke  much  of  that 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which,  however,  is  cel- 
fbriited  not  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 
They  believe  that  an  era  of  inspiration  lK.';rnn  itt 
\\n-  opening  of  the  eii;liteenth  century,  tJic  Holy 
Ghost  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and  con- 
science to  messengers  or  new  uropliets.  The 
elders  or  ministers  are  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
insjiinition,  and  the  community  has  at  its  head 
some  one  (at  one  time  it  wa.s  a  woman)  who  is 
uu'lerthe  dii-ect  inspiration  of  Oud.  There  are 
three  orders  of  mrnilx^rs — the  hij^hest,  the  mid- 
dle, and  tlie  lowest,  or  children's  order.  Tliey 
hold  religious  services  every  evening,  and  also 
|«n  Bundny,  Wedneaday,  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings. The  general  meeting  is  held  Sat%rday 
nioniing;  the  other  meetings  are  mostly  for 
prayer.      They    have    1,000    members,    all    in 

loWM, 

Th*  Drtuderhoff  Mennonitt  Society  has  already 
been  described  in  connection  with  other  Men- 
I  nonite  l><><lies,  where  the  same  statistics  arc  given 
M  here.  It  observes  communal  principles  in 
life  and  pro|)erty,  but  does  not  interfere  with 
oiarriagc.  It  hmt  VS2  lucmbcrs,  all  in  South 
Dakota. 

TH*  ITurmany  Society  was  founded  by  George 
iUpp,  who  wajJ  born  in   Gerrruuiy  in  17.57,  and 
died  in  Economy,  Pu.,  in   1M47.      His  followers 
tre  celibates,  having  adopted  thi.-i  rule  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  fullow  the  i'Xitni]ili'  of 
patriarchal  rule  set  iu  the  Old  Testament,  and 
IhoUl  t«  a  community  of  properly.     They  are 
I  Uteralists    in  interpreting    the    Scriptures,    and 
tljey  believe  that  the  millennium  is  near  iit  hand, 
anil  that  all  tnunkiiid  will  tdtimutely  be  saved, 
those  who  marry  JM-iug  classitied  with  the  uum- 
'  bi-r  who   will   have  to  undergo  n  pnjbution  of 
puritic.'ition.     They  do  not  believe  in  spiritual- 
ism.    Tlicy    observe   as    holy    d;iys    L'lirislnmi, 
jGiKxl    Friday,    Easter,    and    Pentoccist.       They 
!  Celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  nunually  in  Oetnbur. 


Prominent  in  Economy  is  thesign  of  the  "Golden 
H>ile  Distillery."  which  has  been  noted  fur  Ihe 
•{Uality  of  whisky  produced.  They  have  one 
organization,  one  church  edifice  valued  at  $10,- 
000.  and  250  members  in  Beaver,  Pa. 

The  Soeieti/  of  SfimrntisU  originated  in  Ger- 
many. They  settled  at  Zoar,  ()..  in  1^17,  and 
adopted  communal  life  in  IblU.  They^  were 
called  Separatists  in  (Ji-nnany  because  they  sep- 
arated from  the  State  Church,  in  the  belief  that 
they  could  thus  enjoj-  a  mon;  spiritual  faith. 
They  reject  religious  ceremonies.  Marriages 
r.re  allowed,  but  not  favored.  They  are  entered 
u|>on  by  civil  compact,  there  being  no  religious 
celebmtion.  Their  Sunday  serv-ji-es  do  not  in- 
clude ])ublic  prayer.  There  is  one  organization 
and  one  church  edifice,  valued  at  $8,000,  and 
200  members  in  Tuscarawas,  O. 

,Th«  iVinr  Icarvi  Society  was  organized  in  1870. 
It  has  no  creed  but  "  rationalism  founded  on 
observation,"  and  opitoses  nil  ''anti-scientific 
revelntious."  Marriage  is  approved.  The  sys- 
tem of  rule  is  democratic.  It  has  21  members 
in  Adams,  la. 

The  Society  of  AllruitUf  like  the  New  Icarians, 
are  non-sectarian.  The  principles  of  the  cdu- 
munity  are  thus  expressed: 

"  It  holds  the  property  of  all  its  members  in 
common,  and  all  work  according  to  their  ability 
and  an;  sujiplied  according  to  their  Vants,  and 
live  together  iu  a  common  home  for  their  mutual 
assistance  and  support,  Hud  to  secure  their  great- 
est wealth,  comfort,  and  enjoyment.  It  allows 
equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all  its  memlMirs, 
both  uieu  and  women,  in  all  it.s  business  alTairs, 
which  are  conducted  in  iR-cordance  with  their 
majority  vote  by  its  officers,  who  are  thereby 
eli'cti'd;  and  it  makes  no  interference  with  the 
murriage  or  family  affairs  of  its  members,  nor 
with  their  religious,  political,  or  other  opinions." 

The  couiinunity  has  2.5  members  in  Jeffer- 
son, Mo. 
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MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Topics  for  the  Year. 

Jan,,  The  WorlJ ;  Feli.,  China ;  Mar.,  Mexico :  Ajtr.,  India 
and  Dunna;  Uau.  Malaysia ;  June,  Africa;  Juii;. 
Colled  Statw;  Aug.,  Ilaly  and  Bulgaria ;  Sept^  Japan 
aod  Korea;  Oet^  Bcandinarla,  Gflrmanr,  aod  Swltxer- 
luxti ;  Nov.,  Soutb  America ;  Dee.,  Ualted  StalM. 


The  liitcst  stfttistica  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
China  show  l,2iK3  foreign  missionaries  and 
87.287  commuuicauts.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  represented  by  112  missionaries  and 
8,026   members  and  probationers.    These    are 

divided  HS  follows  : 

HembeiB 

Mlmlon-  and  Pro- 

arM.  baUoncm. 

Poochow 2y  b.ja 

Oentral  China. 37  582 

NorUiChina, 38  2,022 

Wtifli  China. 8  && 

Total 112  8,02G 


The  three  piiuciiHil  relif^ions  of  China  are 
Btiddhistn,  Taoism,  and  Cotifuciauism.  Some 
of  the  Chinese  are  believers  in  all  three  religions. 
Confucianism  is  the  one  that  exerts  the  greatest 
intliieuce, 

COXPUOIAKISM. 
A.   Tta  Central  Tftoughl :  The  KingJom. 
}i.    Its  Oiutracteristic  Featura: 

I.  Filial  Piety. 

II.  Veneralion  for  Learning. 
Sacrtd  Books: 

(I)  The  Five  King: 

1.  Shu-King;  Ancient  Ohronicles. 

2.  Slii-King;  Ancient  Poeiun. 

3.  Li-King;   Book  of  Etiquette. 

4.  Yih-King;  Book  of  Divination. 

5.  Chun-t-iiu  ;  or.  Spring  and  Autumn. 
(IT)  The  Four  Shcio: 

I.  Lun-Tu;  or,  Table Tulit  of  Confucius. 
a.  T«-Hio;  or,  Great  Learning. 
S.  Chunir-Tung;  or,  Doctrine  of  the  Mean. 
4.  The  Works  of  Kendua. 
ni.  Conservalism. 
C.  Its  F\-uUt. 

1.  No  intellectual  vigor. 
3.  No  anibitina. 

3.  No  good  cheer. 

4.  No  oomroon  morality.        — D.  J.  BumO. 


Glossary  of  Ohinese  Words. 
/^jn — Tiic  (;hine.se  eqiiivaknl  of  the  English 
word  rent.     Kenting  in  China  differs  very  little 
from  the  same  trati section  in  Canada  or  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  .States, 


Literati — A  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  liter- 
ary cla.ss,  the  gentry  of  China.  The  monibers 
of  this  class  are  very  numerous  and  influential 
throughout  the  empire,  and  arc  cvcry-where  re- 
garded as  the  sworn  foes  of  Christianity. 

TViNj— (Pronounce  dang).  This  is  tlic  near- 
est Chinese  equivalent  of  the  English  word 
mortgage.  In  this  transact  ion  a  loan  of  mom-y 
is  given  on  the  security  of  a  house  or  otiier 
property,  and  the  lender  obtains  possession  of 
said  house  or  pro|>erty,  without  disturbance,  for 
the  term  of  years  for  which  the  lease  is  drawn 
up.  At  the  expiration  of  said  term,  which  is 
seldom  less  than  ten  j'ears,  the  owner  of  the 
property,  on  refunding  the  full  amount  of  the 
loan,  can  reijuest  the  tenant  to  leave.  In  the 
event  of  the  owner  of  the  property  failing  to 
refund  the  loim,  the  tenant  remains  in  full  pos- 
session. 

Mai — In  speaking  of  buying,  the  Chinese  wsa 
the  term  mai.  When  purchasing  property  in 
China  the  deed  mu.st  receive  the  official  stamp 
to  make  it  valid,  and  the  official  has  it  in  his 
power  to  demand  n  sum  equal  to  about  one 
third  of  the  price  paid  as  a  government  fee. 
On  this  account  tanging  is  much  more  common 
thai^bviying.  As  the  deeds  do  not  require  the 
official  sea!,  and  when  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  the  buying  price  is  loaned,  the  lender's  title 
to  the  properly  is  as  secure  as  if  it  were  bought 

Chunij  /fn— (Pronounce  Jung  ren).  The 
English  eijuivalent  of  this  is  "go-between  or 
mitldlij  man."  Business  of  all  kinds  between 
Chinese  and  foreigners  must  be  transacted 
through  mi<kl1empn  who  claim  a  certain  per- 
centage in  citch  transaction. 

Tad — A  tael  is  an  ounce  of  silver  and  varies 
in  different  U>calities,  as  also  do  the  weights  and 
measures,  there  being  no  uniform  standard. 
Thus  we  have  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Lin 
Ching  tael.s  all  dilTering  in  value. 

Tirio — (Pronounce  diao).  The  copper  coin- 
age called  "c>ish''  is  strung  on  strings;  each 
string  nominally  holds  a  hundred,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  such  strings  is  called  a  tiao.  The  num- 
ber of  cash  on  each  tiao  varies  in  different  parU 
of  the  country — generally  forty  cents  in  gold, 

Comj/ound — A  nuuilicr  of  houses  in  one  or 
more  yards  all  inclo.sed  by  one  wall.  The  wall 
is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  w^ith  no  win- 
dows or  openings  on  the  street  and  only  one 
entrance.  All  within  the  wall  is  considered 
the  compound. 


Chinese  Proverhs  and  Quaint  Maxima  on  Jituinwa. 
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Ditperunry — la  speaking  of  a  clisp«nsary  iu 
contrast  to  a  hospital  the  reference  is  to  the 
limiti'd  scope  of  the  dij^pcnsary  owing  to  the 
lack  of  accommodution  for  pntienU,  but  in  all 
other  respocta  the  work  done  is  pratticBlly  Mie 
same.  Id  endeavoring  to  secure  a  compound 
f'lr  dispensary  purposes  the  missioDnry  is  alwuys 
anxious  tu  have  a  gooil-si/.ed  waiting-room  con- 
venient to  the  street  to  be  used  as  a  street  ehaiicl. 

StrMt  CfutpeZ — This  is  {!)  a  ^od-sized  room, 
(2)  situated  on  a  prominent  street,  (3)  with  wide 
doo^,  nud  (4)  benches  several  feet  iipiirt.  In  Ihe 
street  chapi-l  an  op]Jurtuiiity  is  otTered  to  all  v,  ho 
choose  to  enibriice  it  (il  lietirinf»  the  Gospel,  either 
from  a  foreign  missionary  "r  the  nutivc  helper. 

Xalive  Helper — Our  native  helpers  arc  unor- 
dainetl  men,  free  to  devote  nil  their  time  to  talk- 
ing with  the  people,  teiiehiu^,  and  preiiching-, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  medical  nssisrantaids 
the  diH:tor  in  his  work,  und  when  a  Christtan  is 
ex|w«'tf'd  fi)  take  iidvdMtiige  of  every  opjiortunity 
to  present  the  ttospel  to  the  patients  and  others. 

Li — The  Chinese  mile,  equal  U)  one  third  of 
ftn  English  mile. 

Fh — A  large  portion  or  department  of  a  prov- 
ince un<ler  the  genend  couirol  of  one  civil  otliticr 
Immediately  subordinate  to  the  heads  of  tlie  ]ir<i- 
rincial  got-ernment.  Each  province  has  almut 
teu  such  divisions.  The  term  fu  is  also  uppHcil 
to  all  cities  of  first  order.  The  provincial  capitals, 
which  arc  always  fu  cities,  contain  an  avemge 
population  of  about  1,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
other  fu  cities  contain  from  00,000  to  500,000. 

Ckow — A  division  of  a  province  snuiller  than 
ftfu,  luid  either,  like  it,  governed  by  an  ofUeer 
immediately  subject  to  the  heads  of  the  provin- 
cial government,  in  which  cii.hc  it  is  culled  a 
chow,  or  else  forming  a  subordiniite  piirt  of  a 
fu.  The  fu  raagistnite  has  control  over  from 
■ix  to  ten  Ilsien  di!4trict,<),  while  a  chow  controls 
two  or  thn*e.  The  term  i^how  is  also  apiilifd  to 
cities  of  the  second  order. 

Htien — A  smtdl  dimension  or  subordinate 
p«rt  of  a  departnieiir,  whether  of  a  fu  or  of  an 
independent  chow.  The  term  hsien  is  also  ap- 
plird  to  cities  of  the  third  order,  which  gen- 
erally contain  an  average  population  of  about 
fifty  thousand.  A  hsien  magistrate  has  charge 
of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  his  district 
which  STera^fe  from  two  to  four  thousand. 

Tanun — The  olfieial  residence  of  a  Chinese 
magistrate  and  of  iill  his  suboniinate  oflii'ers. 
Business  of  all  kinds,  from  the  triikl  and  con- 
finrment  of  criminals  up  to  the  most  important 
State  tmiisactions,  is  conducted  in  the  yamcns. 


Obinese  Proverbs  and  Qnaint  Maxims  on  Business 

BY  JOHN  A,  STOOKE. 

Most  people  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  this  is 
verily  true.  Bu\ing,  bartering,  exchanging, 
nnd  selling  seem  to  be  the  order  of  every  day; 
for  in  China,  alas !  there  is  no  Sabbath. 

Ch'iou,  Ch'ien,  Ch'ien  (money,  money,  money) 
is  the  Chinese  god.  It  is  the  one  subject,  and 
their  poor  dark  hearts  are  full  of  it.  Speak  to 
a  Chinaman  about  his  soul  ever  so  earnestly, 
he  will  probably  lock  at  you  for  a  little  while, 
and  assent  to  every  thing  you  say;  but  the  first 
moment  at  his  disposal  he  will  be  at  his  be- 
loved subject,  where  was  this  bought  f  How 
nmch  did  jou  give  f  etc. ,  etc.  Two  or  three 
dnys  ago  I  was  in  company  with  ii  .senior  C.  I.  M. 
misisionary  in  the  native  street,  talking  about 
the  Saviour  of  sinners.  In  n  moment,  one  of 
our  congregation  touched  my  arm,  saying, 
"Teacher!  How  much  did  you  give  for  those 
boots  you  have  on  ? "  Having  told  him  the 
cost  of  these  (English)  shoes,  the  word  was 
quickly  passed  round  tlmt  they  were  dear,  be- 
cause they  had  cost  "five  precious  dollars." 
Looking  at  the  long  list  of  every-day  proverbs, 
wo  should  say  that  the  ideal  Chinaman  is  born 
with  a  gcnitis  for  trade. 

It  is  most  laughable  to  read  the  various  sign- 
boards hanging  in  straight  rows  outside  the 
shop  doors.  For  instance,  outside  a  vile,  HIthy 
opium-dcu,  passers-by  arc  informed  tlint  it  is 
the  "Delightful  abode  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness." Should  you  wish  to  purchase  a  new 
hat,  you  won't  be  long  iu  finding  the  "Ever- 
lasting increase  hat-shop,"  where  head-gear  is 
made  of  tribute  satin,  etc.  If  medicine  or 
birds'-ne«ts  are  required,  the  "  Hall  of  perpetual 
spring"  is  just  the  place  to  patronize;  for  it  is 
added,  "medicines  are  compounded  according 
to  the  ancients."  Should  you  be  so  far  on  the 
down-grade  as  to  require  tobacco,  there  may  be 
found  the  "Three  fttiries'  tobacco-shop,"  where 
the  "  vapory  vista  of  the  brilliant  spring  is  re- 
tailed to  perfeciion."  Time  fails  to  spcjik  of 
tlie  "Righteous  prosperity  shop,"  for  china- 
ware,  or  the  "  Infinite  prosperity  old  estab- 
lished cotton  shop,"  or  even  of  the  "  Delightful 
harmony  establishment "  where  pongees  and 
satins  may  be  purchased.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  the  hotel  for  the  weary  traveler,  called  the 
"Ten  thousand  happinesses  inn."  Of  couiw, 
readers  will  understand  all  these  fine,  fli>wery 
sentences  to  mean  simply  nothing. — nomhay 
Ouaniion. 


Tim^ni  in 


mUrnatumal  ^unday-Schofd  Lessons. 


Ifiudons  in  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons. 

BY  W.  U.   MOIMSE,  M.D. 

MissiuNART  Topic — China. 
Feb.  7.— The  Oraciout  Call.  (Isa.  55.  1-13.) 

Veree  1.  '•^ Ho,  mery  one."  Everyone  iu  China 
— mandariD  to  leper,  ■wnrnan  and  child  as  ■well  as 
ns  man.  "  That  Ihirttelh."  Pathetic  is  the  cry, 
"China  thirsUl"  "Come  ye  to  the  wntei-t." 
The  in-  in  tiie  temple  (Johtt  7.  7)  was  the  echo. 
We  preach  that  water.  '^And  he  tlutt  hutli  no 
inoiieif."  The  common  caset  All  heatheniloiii 
is  |K!nnile«s.  ^' Buy.'''  Obtuin.  The  earuost  ile- 
sire  is  the  legal  tendi-r,  and  it  ]iaj-s  the  bill. 
"TF»n«  and  mili."  Soul-nourishing  and  soul- 
gliiddeuin;;  food. 

2.  "  That  tfhkJi  m  not  fimui:'  Tliiit  is  Chi- 
nese idolatry.  ^' ThiU  ithleh  atUintieth  not."  Con- 
fucianism and  Taoism  never  "  satisfy. "  "Good 
.  .  .  fatnfM."  That  is  rich  sustenance  that  is 
had  ut  Christ's  table. 

3.  "  Ineline  your  ear."  The  Chinese  mind  is 
always  ready  to  listen.  "  Come  unto  me."  In 
Matt.  11.  an,  the  sentence  is  completed.  "Tour 
toid  ihcill  live."  Ah,  Confucius,  it  is  "live," 
not  "sleep."  "■  Eterhiiiting  runrnnnt.'^  The 
advi-'rii  is  I'mphatic.  The  AiiiiTiran  Congress 
will  not  repeal  tlmt  treaty  with  China.  "Sure 
mereit»  of  Diitid."  Apjirehend  them  and  you 
comprehend  the  Chrisliiiii  revelation. 

4.  This  verse  is  elucidated  by  and  in  Rev. 
1.  5.  "A  teitneM  to  the  people."  To  the 
h<'athe.n,  to  China,  as  well  as  to  the  chosen 
Ismel. 

5.  Here  is  a  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  tri- 
umph of  missions.  The  IJilili.'  iiitiy  bt^  soug-lil  in 
vain  for  a  more  compreln-nsive  prediction. 
"Nation."  The  Chinese,  notably.  "Hun." 
Listen  to  the  footsteps ! 

0.  "Seek.  .  .  near."  Missionary  textl  Not 
"far;  "  riffht  here  within  call.  "While."  Sor- 
rowful pissihility  of  a  time  when  He  may  be 
afar.  How  near  Chrint  is!  Blessi-d  Iw  nt-nr- 
uess!  The  su(<-fssful  mi,*sloQnry,  the  successful 
li'diher,  is  hf  who  (,'i-ts  near  his  hearers.  Make 
the  hearer  your  neighbor  ("near  brother"),  and 
love  him  as  thyself. 

7.  This  is  an  sddrer^s  In  the  third  person  to 
the  heathen.  "  Wtty."  Idolatry.  "  ThmghU." 
Sins.  "Mercy  .  .  .  jxinJon."  Preach  them. 
"Ahundiintly."  Conceive  of  abundant  purdun. 
It  is  such  a  good  wortl ! 

8.  A  grand  contrast.     The  "ways"  are  sev- 


eral, and  one  is  the  way  of  forgiveness.     He  5 
ready  U)  pardon ;  ve  are  implacable. 

9.  The  Chinese  have  an  exalted  idea  of  God 
when  converted,  and  are  fond  of  using  such  ex- 
pressive language  as  that  of  this  verse.  How 
high  the  heavens  arc!  How  far  above  us  is  llie 
farthest  star! 


Feb.  H.— The  New  Covenant.  (Jer.  31.  27-37.1 
Verse  27.  "I  will  «oii)."  How?  By  the 
hands  of  his  servants.  Thanks  lie  to  God  that 
his  mi.Ksiouiiries  are  sowers!  Tlianks  for  the 
springtime!  "  Th«  »eed  of  man."  "The  seed 
is  the  word." 

28.  C'hina  luts  had  her  calamities.  Den<te 
litiick  clouds  have  filled  her  skies.  Stomiful 
days  have  crowded  her  years.  Mention  these, 
brother,  and  tell  that  He  who  has  thus  afflicted 
will  be  as  good  "to  plmit." 

29.  Away  with  lying  proverbs!  The  fault  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  "the  fathert."  God 
claims  the  responsibility  for  the  dulled  teeth. 

aO.  As  the  restoration  <>(  the  Jews  was  not  to 
put  an  end  to  their  responsilHlity,  so  converted 
China  shall  be  resjionsiblc  to  Ood.  "Every  one 
shall  die  fur  him  oteii  iniquity."  You  for  your 
opium,  your  alcohol. 

31.  "  A  nvir  rorennnt."  The  meanest  hent hen 
parljci|inti?ii  with  ua  in  that  covenant.  Amer- 
ican Gentile,  Mongolian  Gentile,  African  Gen- 
tile— all  on  the  same  ground  with  the  "  Kouse 
of  Itrael.  find  .   .    .   Judah." 

32.  What  a  glowing  contrast  between  the  o'd 
and  the  new!  After  the  cutting  of  the  grass 
thf  sweet  aftermath  springs  up. 

33.  "Ajter  thote  dui/i."  They  are  yesterflaya 
now.  "  I  aiU  .  .  .  urite  it  in  thrir  henrte."'  Ah, 
ye-s;  He  wrote  yesterday.  "  They  s/iall  he  toy 
people, "  "To  them  gave  he  power  to  l>ecome 
sous  of  God." 

34.  "  7'fiey  mA/iH  all  hwie  me."  The  univer- 
sidity  of  inward  experience  predicates  universid 
knowledge.  "  Will  forgive."  A  grand  piece  of 
news. 

Wy.  Th<i  soul  holds  its  breath  as  it  fixes  faith- 
eyes  on  this  picture.  "  Tlie  Lord  of  hoite"  is  a 
wouilrous  name. 

38.  Gods  promises  are  as  sure  as  the  laws  of 
nature.  "A  -nation  before  me"  is  a  nation 
crovvucd  with  blessings.  Here  is  a  full  text 
for  one  of  those  roissionary  sermons  that  our 
jmstors  owe  us. 

37.  "if."  O,  what  an  "if"  this  isl  God 
never  will  "Mat  ojf"  '-All  the  teed  of  Inad  " 
is  the  visible  Church,     U  Is  His;  he  is  ours. 
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Feb.    ^\.—Jehoial-iin'*  Wickalneu.  (Jer.  86, 

19-31.) 
Verse  19.  ^*Th«n  mid  the  prinea."  It  would 
pxcc'llent  new.s  if  it  could  be  told  that  the 
riforov  Li  is  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  our 
lifisinnnriee  in  China.  Unfortunately,  tbix  is 
Hot  a  part  of  his  "policy."  "  Unto  BarueA." 
Same  lis  are  wauted,  one  for  every  missionary. 

.   •'  In  the  ninth  mtmth."     Answering  to  our 
)erfntber.    "The  season  for  revivals."    ^' There 
uu  a   fire  on  the  htitrlh  (i/»  </»«  brcuier,    R,  V'.] 
*rning  }iefore  him.''''     Exactly  the  same  means 
['^•niith  arc  j)rovided  in  China  now. 
"tt.     Here    was    "the     sin"    of     the    king, 
leanness  joined  with  wickediie.ss,  and  inspired 
l)y  impatience,  folly,  and  pride,  Iwl  to  the  1am- 
ital>le  act.      lu  the  expressive  lan(;uitge  of  our 
ptaygmunds  the  king   "g<'t  miul."     "All  the 
roll  iriu  con$nincd"     It  was  sorry  human  nature 
on  Jehoiakiin's  part.       Tuke  atiy  imui   to-day, 
heathen   or  civilized,  and  read  the  Old   Testa- 
ment "at  him,"  as  Jehudi   reittl  the  first  jwirts 
of  the  roll  to  his  master,  and  in  nil  liuniun  prob- 
bnhility  he  would  "get  mad,"  and  not  wait  to 
iJiear  the  later-written,   comforting,  and  hope- 
llled  New  TestanK-nt.     Not  but  what  there  ia 
Christful   gos]K'l  in  the  Old  Testament;    it  ia 
not  ap[>reciated  at  the  same  visible  valuation. 

Vt.  There  are  "good  heathen,"  men  im- 
pressed by  the  labors  of  the  Lord's  servants, 
and  daring  to  "  make  intercetnon." 

26.  "  But  the  king  commanded  .  .  ,  to  take 
Barfifh  the  $erthe,  ami  Jeremiah  the  jnv^ihet.'''' 
This  was  not  mere  vexative  persecution.  Un- 
doubtedly the  monarch  intended  to  kill  the 
two  proscribed  men.  "  But  the  Lord  hid  them." 
The  princes  (verse  14)  had  told  them  to  "  go, 
hide,"  but  they  ha<l  to  be  hid  by  God  in  order 
to  be  safe.  It  is  Atill  so;  unless  God  hidc»  his 
cenrantH  they  are  in  danger.  No  man  was  ever 
Mved  by  self-righteou.sness.  How  hath  Gnd 
wrought  ia  miiisiouary  hinds!  Days  have  been 
dark  and  persecution  close,  but  he  ha.s  saved. 

37.  "  The  w»rd  of  the  Lord  came. "  In  the  hours 
of  banishment  and  hiding,  honi-«>  madi"  of  Patmos 
minutes,  God  speaks  to  the  hidden.  When  moHt 
oppre^ed  his  servants  tind  him  most  jtrecious. 

2b.  "  WriU  in  it  all  the  former  irordt."  None 
f:ul  or  are  lost;  every  word  eiithirca.  It  ia  not 
to  with  the  Bo-called  "scriptures"  of  other 
fsitha.  An  eminent  scholnr  tell-s  me  that  if  the 
Koran  were  out  of  print  the  fact  would  work 
Uo  small  injury  to  I.slam.  as  not  one  jiersou  in 
hniidreds  can  read  it  in  the  oiigiiml  Arabic. 
Tiiis  prtitli'nwin,  the  Nawiih  Imad  Nawaz  Jung, 


says  that  the  Koran  "  exists  only  in  Arabic,"  the 
translations  iH-ing  notoriously  inaccurate. 

31).  "  Th<m  nhalt  tay."  There  is  work  for  the 
hidden  ones.  The  missionaries  in  China  are  as 
zealous  for  Go<l  a.s  were  Jeremiah  and  his  scribe, 
but  in  times  of  riot  they  arc  not  always  hidden. 
And  why?  Because  that  in  the  instance  of  op- 
preasion  they  can  bear  wonderful  witness.  The 
message,  "Thou  shalt  say,"  comes  "at  many 
a  time,  in  many  a  place."  "  Why  ha»t  thou 
written  therein,  laying,"  etc.  We  see  what  it 
was  that  excited  the  king's  wrath.  PoliticHi 
jealousy  sharpens  the  darts  of  persecution  and 
])ui8ou$  the  wounds  they  make. 


Feb.  2^.— Jeremiah  Pertecuted.  (Jcr.  37.  11-21.) 
This  is  an  apt  missionary  lesson.  At  once  tlie 
missionary  and  the  lover  of  missionaries  will  iip- 
preciate  the  leading  thought:  Though  enemies 
persecute,  God  delivers.  And  the  doctrine :  They 
that  su/Ter  with  Christ  shall  also  reign  with  hin>. 
Verse  1 1.  "  The  nrmy  of  the  Chaldrunt  wn»lrroken 
«/)."  The  siege  had  been  fierce,  and  the  perse- 
cution terrible,  but  the  cessation  had  come.  It 
always  ceases,  brother.  "For  fear  of  Pharaoh^* 
army."  Political  factorship  may  advantage  tho 
missionaries. 

13.  "  Irijith."  The  man  was  not  true  to  the 
meaning  of  his  name,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord." 
We  have  many  Irijahs.  men  ready  to  la^  the  ene- 
mies of  those  who  denounce  wrong.  "  Foreigrn 
residents"  do  not  always  suppoit  the  miasiou- 
ariea'  efforla. 

14.  "  It  i*  falte."  A  text  that  was  a  complete 
sermon.     '' Hearkened  not."    A  fruit lei-s  sermon, 

15.  "  The  jrrincei  leere  teroth."  lit-  was  "in 
perils  from  his  own  countrymen."  In  our  day 
Christian  England,  cursing  her  with  oiiium,  is 
the  enemy  of  China  and  of  China's  nn.>u4ioinirieH. 
"  Snwte  him."  Persecution  may  be,  and  is, 
corporal  us  well  as  spiritual. 

10.  "  Mahy  days."  Each  day  was  a  sermon  to 
the  Irijahs  of  the  court.  Periecutions  are  not 
for  a  day  ulone.    The  cross  is  bound  on  the  back. 

17.  The  Chaldean  persecution  hail  been  re- 
sumed. Zedi'kiah  the  coward  wiw  at  his  wita' 
end,  J»'reminh  the  bold  was  rouragPOUK,  "Any 
vvrtl  from  the  Lord."  There  hud  Iw'fu  "» 
wortl,"  many  word.s,  words  consolntory,  en- 
couraging. "  Thert' i*."  You  who  Irnind  Jt-re- 
niiah  a  <'oward  hear  that !  The  true  mi.>isioniiry 
tells  both  palatable  and  unpalatable  truth. 

21,  "  Then  Zedekinh  ctnnmttiidt^d ."  The  ser- 
mon was  effective.  There  Hre  streaks  of  good 
in  the  worst  of  laMthcn  nii<l  in  thf  fneaneat  of 
persecutors.  What  a  modc-l  mi.-isionury  Jero- 
iiii.'ih  wit-i  I  How  hotrest,  simple,  anil  fearlensl 
True  to  lux  uaiiie,  "The  exaltation  of  the  Lord." 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


A  wise  old  German  once  said,  "I like  to  give 
villingly.  Ven  1  gives  villingly  it  enjoys  tnc  so 
much  that  I  gives  again."  Let  tlm  grace  be 
cultivated. 

Those  missionaries  in  heathen  lands  have  suc- 
ceedtKl  best  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  rais- 
ing up  and  training  native  evangelists.  Our 
miB«ion.iries  in  Cliina  and  India  are  now  finding 
it  out. 


Death  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Botard. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr. 
M.  M.  Buvard,  President  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  for  the  last  four  years  a 
meraljer  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee. 
He  died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  December  24. 
He  was  greatly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 


We  are  Debton. 

"TliLTf  are  debts  which  cannot  be  puid  in 
cash,  but  in  knowleiige,  in  sympathy,  iu  help, 
in  heart  treasure,  in  coin  of  the  soul."  Paul 
■was  a  "  debtor  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  bar- 
barians." We  are  delitors  to  heathendom.  How 
■re  we  paying  our  debts? 


I/ta'l«n  for  Hmtlonarlea. 

Our  mission  tieids  are  crying  out  not  only  for 
missionaries,  but  for  the  best  and  ablest  men  and 
■women;  those  fit  to  be  leaders  of  men;  those 
who  can  instruct  and  inspire  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  the  native  leaders  and  who  are  well  known 
at  home  as  wielding  a  Inro^e  iudueuce. 


Ftud  Out. 

A  mission  band  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  taken 
the  name  of  "Find  Out."  The  meiubei-s  intend 
to  iiad  out  the  blessedness  nf  working  for  Jesus 
and  new  ways  of  serving  him.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  Okristians  to  consider  themselves  as  be- 
longing to  such  a  socit't; 


Glrlng  for  the  tVad. 

We  see  it  stated  that  among  the  native  Chris- 
tians in  the  Samoan  Isliitids  every  member  gives 
something  for  foreign  missions,  and  when  one 
dies  his  name  is  retained  and  the  others  give  for 
him  as  well  as  themselves,  saying,  "The  cjiuae 
■hall  not  suffer  by  his  removal."  A  most  beau- 
tiful custom.  Can  it  be  introduced  inti>  our 
owu  I'lmrchfiS? 


The  Supreme  Xomenl. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Lambuth,  of  Japan,  writes :  "Thff 
supreme  moment  lias  come  to  throw  a  disciplined 
force  into  our  large  cities  and  into  every  pagiin 
laud,  and  strike  at  tlie  very  heart  of  immorality 
and  heathenism,"  The  world  is  ripe  for  such 
an  advance  movement.  Is  the  Church  ready? 
Is  it  out  of  its  abundance  willing  to  spare  the 
men  and  liie  money  I 


Hlmlvaarr  IntelliKeure. 

BLsho])  Newman  says:  '■  We  must  deluge  the 
Church  with  missionnry  intelligence.  Let  in 
the  light,  give  the  people  pictures  and  figures 
and  facts.  There  is  uo  reading  more  thrillingly 
interesting  thuu  intelligence  about  the  custonw, 
habits,  and  countries  where  ourmissionarios  arc 
living."  Here  is  a  good  argument  for  the  cir- 
culation of  this  magazine. 


Our  UpprrwnlulWes. 

Our  people  c«nnot  be  too  familiar  with  the 
names  and  work  of  our  missiouaries.  Tliis 
knowledge  is  due  to  the  missionaries,  to  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  They  are  our  representa- 
tives. We  should  carry  them  iu  our  minds,  in 
our  hearts,  and  in  our  prayers.  This  would  l)e 
a  blessing  to  them  and  a  work  of  grace  to  our- 
selves. 


Th«"'TliBal'Oirprlu». 

A  little  bo.\  was  received  in  a  mis.sionary  col- 
lection inscribed  with  thesingular  wortls:  "'Tia 
But."  It  was  from  a  Indy  who  had  never  felt 
that  she  could  do  much  for  missions.  But  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  buy  a  good  many  things 
for  herself  which  she  did  nut  absolutely  need, 
saying,  "'Tis  but  a  trifle."  This  year  she  de- 
termined to  put  her  "'tis  buts"  into  the  mis- 
sionary box ;  and  it  surprised  her  to  find  that 
they  amouDted  to  ^IbO. 


Th«  r<Mt  or  nia«ki>n!i. 

"The  water  of  life  is  free'— without  money 
and  without  price— but  wo  must  pay  for  the 
pitchers  to  carry  it  in."  If  dollars  and  cents 
are  to  be  calculated  no  work  pays  so  well  as  the 
work  in  heathen  lands,  when  we  consider  thie 
number  of  converts  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
comparative  cost  of  tlie  agencies  necessary  to 
bring  them  about.  The  pitchers  cost  money, 
but  they  are  chesi)!  euough.  Those  who  com- 
pliiiu  the  most  of  the  expense  of  missions  are 
those  who  give  the  least. 
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General  JVuies  and  ComnvetiU. 
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ll'ttrmatlc  fllrlag. 

With  most  of  persons  their  giving  is  spas- 
mcKlic  instead  of  aysiemutic.  They  give  more 
in  intention  tliao  in  reality.  The  easiest  plan  is 
,  to  commence  the  year  with  the  deteiinination  to 
'  givf  H  ccrtuin  amount  during  the  year,  and  if 
^^we  keep  an  account  of  what  is  given  we  shall 
^HS>e  able  to  tell  at  any  time  how  our  benevolence 
^^■Ib'couMt  stands.  Those  who  give  without  sys- 
^^ptem  will  be  surprised  at  the  rlose  of  the  year  to 
^^flnd  out  how  little  they  have  given. 


r*it>c*  uTXht  Ontlireak. 
TLl-  .Vejuu^iiger,  published  at  Shanghai,  China, 
i\s  issue  for  December,  1891,  saj's:  *'  The  two 
ninu'diiite  causes  for  a  new  outbreak  of  hatred 
in  China  against  the  foreigners  are  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  troops  and  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tian missions.     Many  military  pensioners  were 
dropped.     Deprived  of  the  salary  they  had  been 
recti  ring,  they  made  use  of  tlie  secret  society 
Jit>-liio-hieei  as  a  means  of  advancing  their  pro»- 
•c;s.     There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in 
r       the  missions.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  especially 
^^  tln'  r<jniier." 

I 

^pr. 

tin. 


Bar  Brfcipl*. 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 

Koveniberaud  December  were  $27,495.87,  which 

♦8.000.70  less  than  for  the  same  months  the 

'  previous   year.      These   are   not   months   when 

much  money  is  expected,  but  the  exi>enses  on 

the  mission  fields  must  be  met,  and  the  mouey 

must  lie  borrowed  to  meet  them,  necessitating 

tX|M:'iiditure  of  mouey   for  interest.      It  is 

njjMiriant    that   the  pastors  and  Sunday-school 

JlK-riuteudeuls  collect  and  forward  their  rais- 

ionary   money   as   fast   as   possible.      Let   the 

ratehword    for   18{t2    be  "Something  for  mis- 

Irom   every  member  of  the  Church  and 

ition." 


nrrntlon  Id  Hua«lK. 

The  persecution  of  Protestants  continues  in 
:ussia.     The  following  regulations  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  in  force :   "  As  every  Russian  must 
hold  a  passport,  those  of  Protestant  dissenters 
c  to  t>e  m.irked,  so  that  uo  orthodox  believer 
ay  lake  one  of  them  into  his  employ.  A  priest 
if  the  Greek  Church  is  to  preside  at  every  trial 
per>jons  accused  of  seeking  to  pervert  others 
[draw  them  away  from  the  Greek  Church. 
growing  wealth  of  the  Protestant  dissenters 
is  to  be  checked,  and  they  are  not  to  be  allowed 
secure  large  properties,  and  their  children  arc 
itll    possible  means  to  be  withdrawn   from 
V  influence  and  trained  by  ortlK»lo.\  priests." 


Befom  He»4Ml  In  Chlaa. 

Not  long  since  a  class  of  Chinese  scholars  was 
given  the  following  question :  ■' Wluit  reforms 
are  most  needed  in  the  Chinese  Empire  at  the 
present  time!  "  The  following  are  some  of  the 
answers:  "  Schools  of  modern  science  should  be 
established  all  overthe  empire."  "Civil  degrees 
should  be  given  for  proficiency  in  modem  sci- 
ences, and  not  merely  for  clever  essay  writing." 
"Military  officers  should  be  educated  men," 
"  Buddhism  shotild  be  suppressed  and  the  tem- 
ples turned  into  schools,"  "Girls  should  be 
educated  and  foot-binding  should  be  abolished." 
•'Railroads  should  be  extended." 


The  RItsI  Canps  In  China. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Smith  writes  from  China  to  the 
Independent:  "Chinese  officials  and  the  Chi- 
nese army  are  divided  at  present  into  two  rival 
camps — ^the  men  of  the  Province  of  Anhui,  rep- 
resenting one  party,  those  of  Hunan  the  other. 
Most  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  are  from  one  or  the 
other  of  the.<<e  provinces.  They  regard  each 
other  much  as  the  Irish  regarded  the  Negrocft 
enlisted  in  the  late  Civil  War — working  for  a 
common  end,  but  bitterly  hostile  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  lending  statesmen  of  China  are 
ranged  along  the  same  line  of  division.  Li 
Hung  Chang  is  an  Anhui  man,  and  hia  troops 
are  Anhui  men;  the  lute  governor-general, 
Tseng  Kuo  Ch'lian,  with  his  nephew,  the  Mar- 
quis Tseng,  were  Hunau  men.  The  Uunau  men 
think  that  they  put  down  the  T'tu  P'iog  rebel- 
lion, and  that  China  is  in  their  hands.  Theirs, 
is  the  ])rovince  most  hostile  to  foreigners;  it  is- 
their  boast  that  none  are  allowed  within  its  lim- 
its. The  lending  ofBcials  of  Hunan  are  known 
to  be  the  principal  authors  and  the  main  circu- 
lators of  the  infamous  libels  upon  foreigners  and 
upon  Christianity  which  do  so  much  to  inflame- 
the  people.  Borne  of  those  libelous  books  and 
placards  are  more  than  twenty  years  old,  and 
they  did  much  to  promote  the  Tieot.sin  massa- 
cre of  1870.  Their  circulntiou  has  never  wholly 
stopped,  but  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
called,  both  at  the  Missionary  Conference  la 
18D0  and  frequently  since  then,  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  outrageous  of  these  slanders  are  found 
in  printed  hooks  containing  othcial  and  semi- 
official documents,  the  authors  of  which  are 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  official  life. 
Recent  events  have  shown  that  the  tales  told  of 
foreigners  and  their  vile  ways,  now  widely  cir- 
culated, are  hclieced  not  only  by  the  common 
nnd  ignorant  people,  hut  also  by  those  who,  it 
would  be  sMijposed,  nius^t  know  better." 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Rev.  J.  E.  Robinsox,  of  Poona,  Jiidin.  ha*  bten 
elected  a  dcl«gute  to  the  Geuera)  Coiifcruiicc  (roni 
the  South  Indiu  Conference. 

Rev.  Dr.  Floyd,  Suporinlendoiil  of  our  Malaysia 
MiamJon,  expected  to  leave  for  the  ntiit«d  States  on 
.r«ii.iiiry  20. 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Correll  left  Hanover,  Ph.,  January  4, 
«-i()i  four  children,  lo  rejoin  Ler  husband  at  Yoko- 
hama. Japnn. 

Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Urch,  of  Jackiion,  Mich.,  left  the 
Uuiiod  States,  Janiuiry  20,  for  Maln,v«ia.  to  become  the 
pa8t(jr  of  our  English  church  at  Singapore. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Malaysia  Mission  will 
be  I  eld  at  Singapore,  Fuhniary  II,  Bisliop  Tliuburn 
presiding. 

Rev.  Jiimea  H.  Pyke  and  family,  of  tho  North 
Cliinit  MiHAioa,  will  return  to  the  United  Siaie'j  tliia 
tnoulh. 

The  Fitkien  Christian  Adixxatf,  published  at 
Fooehow,  Rev.  George  B.  Smyth,  editor,  lias  a 
monllily  circulat'oa  of  900  copies. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Richardu  writes  from  Kotar.  India,  Unit 
on  November  22  ho  baptize-d  seventeen  jiduU  people 
on  profession  of  fuith. 

Last  year  in  tiie  Oudh  Diytrict  in  India  our  mis- 
sionarica  bapliKcd  1,000  persons.  They  were 
KHtliered  from  23  diflerotit  castes. 

"We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  youngest 
aon  of  Rov.  Henry  Jackson,  of  MiiKiifBrporo,  India. 
Hv  died  at  Mnzufarpore,  on  NoTeuibcr  20,  of  actit» 
broncliitii«. 

The  Culcu'fa  Witnest  of  December  13  says  that 
at  the  five  District  Conferences  attended  by  BihliDi) 
Thiibum  it  was  olRciiilly  reported  Unit  there  had  been 
during  the  year  over  15,000  baptism*. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Harris  writes  from  San  Francisco 
Jnimiiry  7:  "The  revival  here  in  the  Jap^neAe  Mis- 
aiiin  goes  on  with  power.  On  Clirirttmas  Sunday 
there  were  seventy  baptisms.     Hallelnjiih  I  " 

The  India  piipcrs  annoiuioo  the  births  of  tlirco 
daughters  in  miswonary  homes  in  Novcnitwr  lust. 
Ti.e  rejoicing  parents  are  Rev.  J.  Lyon  and  wile,  at 
Ajmere;  Rev.  D.  O.  Ernsbcrger  and  wife,  at  Madras; 
fiishop  Thoburu  and  wife,  at  Calcutta. 

The  Prcsbytertati  Synod  of  India,  at  its  Roaaion  in 
Lodiann,  November  19.  put  on  record  hu  i-iprfcasiDn 
of  sympathy  with  the  North  India  Conference  In  tlio 
great  loss  it  Biistained  in  the  death  of  Dr.  B.  H. 
Bmltey. 

In  Novi-inber  a  District  Conferenc*  of  the  Method- 
ist Kpiscopal  Church  was  held  in  Narslnghpur,  India. 
Since  tlion  and  during  ton  days  ttiere  were  baptisHsd 
on  the  Njirsinghpur  Circuit  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Hard  180 
«ouverta,  and  by  Ruv.  Piiul  Stngli  102  converts. 


Rev.  Louis  N.  Beaudry,  a  successful  miBslonsry 
among  the  French,  died  in  Chicago,  January  3, 1893. 
He  lias  labored  among  the  French  in  New  Ilanip- 
sliire  and  Ma.<^sachusctta,  and  went  to  tlie  French 
Mission  in  Cliioagu  l»8l  April. 

Rev.  Julius  Sopor  writes  from  Japan:  "The 
churclios  are  settling  down  to  more  sober  thought, 
more  earnest  work,  and  a  stronger  belief  in  (he  veri- 
ties of  the  Cbrislian  reliKion.  and  moral  and  social 
reforms  are  now  occupying  much  attention  in  Japan.'' 

MiM  Blackmore  writes  from  Singapore:  "The 
Chinesie  church  tliat  Dr.  West  1ms  charge  of  goes 
ahead  all  the  lime.  Tl\al  mission  occupies  n  larco 
Chinese  house  whicli  is  said  to  be  haunted,  »o  tlio 
rent  is  clienp." 

The  Indian  iteOiodist  Timti  says:  "The  death  of 
Dr.  Badley  it!  a  Had  los^  to  our  Mctlioilist  Episcopal 
brethren  in  llio  Norlh-wesl.  He  was  one  of  tlieir 
ablest  and  best  Uniiwn  men.  Ho  had  boon  nineteen 
years  in  the  flcld  and  liaii  succeeded  iu  doing  a  work 
that  will  not  die." 

A  large  Ijody  of  Lai  Begis,  wlio  live  in  Delhi,  have 
sent  a  deputation  to  Rev.  D.  Osborne,  Presiding  Ei- 
der of  Miisoorie  District,  asking  that  a  preacher  be 
sent  tij  them,  for  llitry  were  deairious  of  V'ccoming 
Christians.  Mr.  J.  P.  Vennant,  an  English  local 
preacher,  is  Btatioi>e<l  at  Delhi,  and  lie  will  attend  to 
the  Englisli-speaking  people,  and  lU  the  same  time  a 
native  preacher  has  l>i,<<?n  appointed  to  Delhi  to  1im))c 
after  these  candidates  lor  baptism. — Star  of  India. 

Bishop  Malhilieu  writes  of  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  Kpi.scopal  Chnrcli  in  the  South:  '"There 
is  jusi  one  thing  lor  our  Church  to  do  in  the  South, 
and  that  is  to  hcdd  fiti^t  to  all  it  has  attained,  and 
push  ita  work  in  all  directions.  We  are  not  in- 
truders; we  are  not  a  hostile  force  ;  we  are  not 
coinpelitors;  wo  arc  not  the  rivals  uf  any  body  or 
Church.  We  ouglil  lo  aid  with  a  more  exuberant 
hbcrulily  than  in  the  past  all  our  work  amoug  the 
bhicks,  and  equally  ao  amoug  the  whites." 

Rev.  William  H.  Lacy,  auperintondent  of  the 
mission  press  at  Foochow,  China,  writes;  "The  time 
hns  come  when  the  facilitk's  nt  the  jness  should  be 
eiilnrged  by  the  substitution  of  a  flrst-class  cylinder- 
pres.i  for  several  of  our  hiind>prcs.4es.  They  have 
doiiB  good  work,  but  thoy  are  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mands; working  day  and  night  they  cannot  keep  up 
with  our  small  force  of  compositors.  As  the  press i» 
a  self-supporting  conconi  and  profit  on  Chinese  work 
ia  very  siniiil,  we  cannot  supply  our  own  needs  in  thii 
line.  It  would  beamosturterul  gift,  and  would  bring  in 
largo  returns  in  blessings  to  the  Chinese  end  in  joy 
to  tho  giver  if  some  one  wlioin  the  Liord  has  favored 
would  give  f  1,000  or  $1,500  to  help  us  secure  such  ■ 
press  as  we  iiced.with.  perhaps.n  small  hot-air  engine." 
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Rev.  M.   C.  Wik-ox   wriUMs  from   Chiim  tlmt  in  a 

Tisit  to  oue  u(  Ibe  towus  in  tiio  Voiii^-pin;;  DlHtricc 

Iio  was  luucli  eiicoum(red  by  rocoiviiij;  Irotn  one  of 

tlie  literati  a  note  expressini;  approbutimi  of  a,  sermon 

liod  lienrd  tlie  evening  bcfuro,  nnU  promising  in 

tie  ruturo  to  befriend  tbo  Church.     He  had  been  the 

ador  of  the  persecutors  of  our  oiissioD  in  tliat  lo- 

»tity. 

Rev.  Spenoer  Lewia,  in  writing  from  Chungking, 

Ilkinii.    |>leading  for  an  increaso  of  the  missionarr 

Pfcrw,  fuys:   "If  the  present  numlior  were  iuorcused 

a  htiiidred-f'old   there  would   be    no  hick  of  work  lor 

ihein      Tlioy  nuijr  bo  useful  in  all  departments,  but 

are  ci^pociAlif  needed   to  guide  and  inspire  an  army 

of  Tuilive  workers.     Few  foreigners,  even  after  long 

tpcrience,  get  to  know  the  Chinese  aa  iher  know 

Bcli  other.     In  tlie  oariicsl  hand  to    hand   work  of 

BTuntfelization    the  littler,  oiher  things  being  equal, 

rill  luive  the  greater  Auccess." 

Rev.   W.    N.   Brewstff,  writing   from     Ilinghua, 
Siiiiii,  says  that  the  mission  there  needs  iminedintely 
[lJin?e  things:    "First.     A  new  missionary  for  edu- 
E«aiioiiHil  and  literary  work  in  thia  new  and  hitherto  un- 
written dialect.     The  mission  hasunanimoiiHly  asked 
[lor  this.   We  eipect  to  got  him.   Seamil.    A  AVomun's 
[Porpigii  Missionary  Society  missionary.    The  flimncial 
l4ommitle«  of  this  mi^^aion  has  requested  thenpimint- 
Imeut.     We  confldenily  believe  that  noble  society  will 
pntnt  it.     TMrd.     The  prayers  of  all  who  read  thene 
|l!ll<».  who  work  and  wait  for  tiie  coming  of  Uis  king- 
urn." 

Rev.  K.  S.  Busby  writes  from  Mecriit,  India:  "The 
jiri'juilice  and  aupersliiiim  of  Hinduism  are  yielding 
to  the  sway  of  Clirisiiun  truth.  All  North  India  ia 
ripe  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  mj'  circuit  there  are 
l,3iKi,000  souls,  and  them  are  probably  not  more  tlian 
l.OUU  iitilive  Chri8liHn.4.  but  I  contidoiiily  buliuvu  that 
we  mil  gntlii>r  in  5,000  convert.<i  witliin  the  next 
three  yriins  if  we  have  siitBcicrit  »Rsist«nt.'»  to 
properly  instruct  them  when  they  are  gathered  in_ 
Our  fliurch  has  laid  deep  and  bru  id  foiinilHtiona  for 
a  l'liri!«liun  empire  in  tlie  East,  and  lunv  it  Iuls  a  great 
^ipportuuity  to  rise  and  luiild  a  noble  temple  to  Go  I," 

Rov.   Peachy  T,  Wilson,  M.D.,  writes  from  Budn- 

^^n,  India:     "I  have  spent  a  very  busy  year.     On 

^^fee  seven   Btidaon    circuits   there    have  been  some 

^^5,500  baplifiras;  one  native  brother  hiis  baptized  750 

persons.  On  our  whole  district  our  biipiiums  have  hoeii 

Niomething  more  than  3.000.  Wu  liavo  1j<-oii  very  Imrd 
«p  for  want  of  funds  to  employ  ym.sior  ic.ncliers  to 
look  after  our  Christians;  however,  n  pood  many 
extra  S30  and  $50  have  r(-&che<l  Iniliit  through  our 
iBiiaion  office,  and  some  of  these  amounts  have  fallen 
I  mo,  without  which  I  could  not  liave  (tone  my  work. 
Kiting  the  past  four  years  I  have  been  pennittedmy- 
tif  10  bapii7.o  acme  2,500  (wrsons." 

L'V.   Julius   Smith,  of    tlie    Methodist  Kpiscopal 
,  Rangoon,  gives  tie  lollowing  pleasing    re- 


sults of  Rov.  W.  II.  Djiiiota'a  mission  in  that  city: 
"Rev.  W.  II.  Dauiela.  who  hug  been  t;!liiig  the  pulpit 
of  the  Molhodist  ciiurch  in  I{iin}.-ooii  nearly  two 
montliH,  has  dono  excellent  service  nud  has  como  to 
be  greatly  Ijelovcd  by  im.  Althoiigli  no  special  serv- 
ices  have  boen  held,  thero  have  been  about  tifly 
peniteiita  at  the  altar  of  prayer.  Hardly  a  service 
h»s  been  held  without  such  results.  Many  of  the.<>e 
people  were  brought  to  Christ  for  the  first  time, 
others  were  i^acksliders  reclaimed,  and  !>till  others 
were  spccinlly  qiiirkened  in  the  divine  life.  Brotlier 
Daniels  goes  to  Calcutta  and  other  places  in  India, 
and  we  cordially  coroniciid  him  and  his  services 
every-where.  The  Methodist  Church  in  Kiingoon  ia 
probably  in  a  belter  spiritual  etate  now  than  it  has 
ever  been,  while  the  congregiitions  are  too  lurjre  for 
the  building  " — Bumbuy  Guunlian. 

Rev  M.  C.  Wilcox  writes  from  China  rcs-jjecting 
the  mlHkiou  lit  DuHi-giaiig :  "  In  a  short  time  we  ex- 
pect to  dtHJicate  a  chapel  at  Diiai-giang.  Toward 
this  eiiter|)iise  the  Missionary  Society  l\irni»h  d  $150, 
while  the  muiubcra  iu  that  village,  tliough  few  and 
poor,  subscribed  more  than  tills  amount.  Work  on 
this  chitpol  was  interrupted  two  months  .igo  by  sov- 
erol  violent  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  dcclitred  that 
all  Cliri!<tiiiii»  in  China  were  soon  to  be  exterminated 
and  their  places  of  worship  destroyed.  After  moral 
suasion  hud  been  tried  in  vain,  the  cuse  wms  U  d  be. 
fore  the  district  magisirati',  who  by  energetic  meus- 
urcB  soon  broticht  the  offenders  to  their  senses.  Re- 
cently ton  leading  men  of  the  village  signed  n  con- 
tract to  keep  the  peace  and  prot«:ct  the  Chri-tiiiiis. 
The  work  oti  the  cliaiiel  has  tioeu  resumed.  Thia 
trouble  was  doiiVitU>^.-<  entirely  local  and  not  in  the 
least  due  to  disliirUiiices  in  other  parts  of  China. 
Our  dimrict  magistrate  has  promptly  had  the  recent 
proclamation  from  Poking  ])<)sted  in  every  town  and 
vilhige.  Not  long  ago  ho  called  upon  me  to  consult 
about  additional  measures  for  the  security  of  miasiou- 
aries  and  nati^  o  Christiana." 

Rev.  Ocniiia  Osbonie  writes  froiB  India  a.<(  follows: 
"  lu  Ptttittld,  a  purely  native  State,  where  the  goverti- 
rooiil  is  in  the  hands  of  the  young  Sikh  Mahariijnh, 
our  native  missionary  has  been  patiently  laboring  for 
two  years.  At  the  beginiiiug  of  this  year  he  was 
re-eiiforced  by  a  few  select  workers.  Two  or  three 
nt'«essit>lo  points  were  chosen  in  this  );reat  .■strong- 
hold for  speoiitl  effiirt  and  prayer — n  town  called 
Sonawar.  close  Ui  Patiala  city,  was  selected  as  tho 
chief  olijoclivo  f>oint.  Schools  were  opened  nnd 
regiihir  Clirisiiaii  instruction  begun.  Many  diHiciil- 
tiea,  pt- rsocutioiis,  and  menuc<.-s  were  offered,  but  were 
prayerfidly  and  ij;ttiently  overcome.  The  work  of 
religious  iustniction  went  on  steadily  nnd  noiselessly, 
like  the  slow  drilling  of  the  rock  for  the  final  cntsh. 
Mark  the  result.  On  August  10,  in  company  with 
our  workers,  we  went  out  to  this  town,  held  a 
mcniorHble  meeting  lasting  somd  hoiirn.  wor« 
threatened  for  a  time  bv  hostile  Mohnmniedjuiii  nnd 
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others  who  seemed  determined  to  break  up  our 
Udembly;  but  God  in  llie  end  gnve  ua  tlia  victory, 
and  that  niglit  we  baptized  107  persons,  the  nexldovr 
13  more  in  that  town,  all  of  whom  continue  at^adfaiit 
and  oonfeaa  Christ  opeoly,  A  few  days  after,  in 
another  Tillage  in  the  same  State,  seven  more  persona 
received  baptism ;  and  thus  the  work  in  this  native 
governed  territory,  believed  to  be  all  but  barred,  baa 
been  most  hopefully  opened  up." 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Scott  writes  Trom  India:  "During 
the  past  two  or  tliree  months  I  have  scon  prnclical 
illustnitioiia  of  the  growth  of  menuuder  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  that  ought  to  convince  the  moat  skep. 
tical  of  the  auccesa  of  our  work.  On  my  last  tour  on 
the  Ajmere  Circuit  I  met  witli  eight  men — Madhu, 
Biirauot,  Suria,  Lachcha,  Cbtnga  Lai,  Baniii,  Chandn, 
aiidTusif — whobnta  few  months ngo  werehonthons. 
Now  tliey  are  eihorlers  in  llic  Metliodist  Episcopiil 
Church,  are  ftilj  of  sieal  to  prench  the  Go.spel,  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  scores  of  relations,  friends, 
•nd  avquiiiutancea,  and  in  a  marvelously  short  time 
have  learned  the  leading  facta  of  the  Bible.  Tlie 
BupDagnr  qiuirtette  is  a  marvel.  Tliese  men,  seated 
on  the  ground,  face  to  face,  with  ihoir  rude  instru- 
menu,  can  hold  a  crowd  nil  night  listcniii);  to  their 
qiiiiiut  adHpbilions  of  Tifu  JImih  Mera  Prnnu  biichaya 
and  oiher  hht^ana.  Another  man,  named  \jiX  Mnsib, 
Uvea  at  a  village  near  Hntira-s.  I  found  him  and  liia 
wife  nt  H;ittm«  »  couple  of  years  ago,  wlirjn  they 
were  brought  to  mo  for  baptism.  They  belonged  to 
the  sweeper  casta  Immediiitoly  after  baptism  they 
get  to  work  to  learn  to  read.  L41  Masih's  growth 
vns  marvelous.  He  soon  was  able  to  tench  a  school. 
His  wife  also  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  leuch  the 
Clirii>tian  girla  in  her  mohailah.  I  gave  him  an  ex- 
liorler's  license.  He  sent  his  wife  to  tlie  trsining- 
school,  and  she  came  hack  much  improved.  He  now 
has  cliarge  of  a  work  of  his  own,  and  teaches  a  small 
■chool.  He  liaa  been  the  means  of  saving  scores  of 
Bouls.  He  lias  a  buautiftil  voice,  and  great  skill  in 
conducting  siniting." 

On  October  2,  1891,  the  hospital  In  our  isissiun  uf 
Ohunu'king,  China,  was  dedicated.  It  Is  in  charge  at 
Dr.  J.  H.  ilcCnrtney.  The  supcrinlendetit  of  the 
mission,  Rev.  Sfiencer  Lewis,  writes:  "We  could  imt 
huvi-:i  bolter  location  for  the  hospital,  situated  as  it 
is  on  one  of  the  hii^hcst  elevations  iii  the  city  and  sear 
the  oity  wnll,  which  it  overlooks.  The  hospital  proper 
oonftisiB  of  two  brick  wards,  one  mnle  and  one  femalt', 
•soil  Ufi  by  26  feet.  Each  Iniiitdiiig,  besides  the  general 
ward,  has  two  private  rooms,  and  also  two  smaller 
Tooms,  one  used  for  bath-roora  and  one  for  medicines. 
ScpaTote  from  the  wards  is  a  !'in.>ill  huildiog  for  sur- 
gical operations,  and  a  two-storieil  building  consist- 
ing of  dining-room,  kiu-licn,  guest-hnii,  and  nxims 
for  help.  The  opium  refuge  and  uiitbiiildings,  all  ii:i- 
tive,  are  In  a  separate  compound  and  have  accomo- 
dations for  about  flfVy  patients.  The  hospital  proper 
will   accommodate  about  the  snme  tniiiilior.     Alto- 


gether there  are  seven  buildings,  all  quite  separata 
from  each  other." 

Dr.  George  U.  Stuart  writes  from  Wuhu,  China: 
"  During  the  most  excited  and  dangerous  times  in 
the  riots  of  last  summer,  the  native  members  of  every 
Protestant  mission  mot  at  my  house  for  prayer  and 
direction  daily.  The  members  of  our  own  mission 
kept  me  constantly  supplied  with  itiformation  and 
with  copies  of  the  placards  issued  against  foreigners, 
so  that  I  was  tlius  enabled  to  keep  the  British  con- 
sul informed  on  points  of  which  he  would  not  other- 
wise have  known,  and  thua  enabled  him  lo  takft 
measures  to  protect  us  from  intended  attack!!.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  much  help  and  pro- 
tection both  from  the  Briii.'h  consul  and  the  British 
gunboflta  on  guard  here.  The  captain  of  the  latter 
has  supplied  us  with  a  rocket  apparatus  and  co<le  of 
siguals  to  use  in  case  of  need,  so  that  we  can  warn 
or  U-  warned  of  any  npproachiug  danger.  We  are, 
however,  much  quieter  now,  though  there  are  still  dis- 
tant rumblings  of  a  giithering  storm  which,  we  trust, 
may  not  burst,  or,  if  it  should  bo  allowed  to  do  so, 
may  it  bo  directed  by  an  all-wise  hand  in  such  a  way 
aa  to  dear  the  political  atmosphere,  and  benefit  lliis 
much-oppressed  and  down-trodden  nation,  and  pre- 
pare their  roiud  for  ttio  reception  of  the  GospvL" 


Tbe  Fdocliow  Oonferenoe, 

The  Foochow  Conforenee  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  held  at  Foochow,  Chins,  commenc- 
ing November  18,  1891.  No  bishop  being  pre.ieni. 
Dr.  N.  Sites  was  chosen  president  The  reports  of 
the  seven  presiding  elders  showed  a  very  prosperous 
year.  The  Conference  year  was  but  little  over  eight 
montlis.  The  stitistica  showed  2,853  members  and 
3,544  probationers,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  117  in 
the  former  and  770  in  the  laller. 

A  good  adrance  had  been  made  in  contributions 
for  aelf-aupport,  building,  and  rt- pairing  chapels,  etc. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  next 
General  Conferonce,  with  Rev.  J.  H.  Worley  as  alter- 
nate. They  are  both  In  the  United  States.  The  vote 
on  changing  the  Restrictive  Rule  so  as  to  admit 
wuiueu  to  tlie  General  Conference  was  22  for  and  10 
against  tbe  change. 

It  was  ordered  that  an  appe>d  be  made  to  the  home 
Church  for  more  misaioniirius.  The  Conference  look 
unanimous  nctiun  against  the  election  of  a  missionary 
bishop  for  China  and  uiianimnualv  requeshMi  the 
General  Conlcrence  to  have  one  of  the  regular  bish- 
ops reside  in  China.  Tlio  General  Conference  was 
also  asked  to  decide  as  to  whether  a  man  with  two 
wives  may  l)e  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Conference  by  a  rising  vote  expressed 
its  gratitude  at  the  appoiuiment  of  Dr.  8.  L.  Gmcey 
as  Uniii'd  States  Consul  at  Fo<x;l)ow,  and  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  reudenug  offieiid  aid  und  protection. 


tlie  Fooduno  ComwSSS^ 
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An  Appeal,  Not  for  Money,  bat  for  Men,  from  the 

Pooohow  Oonferenoe. 
'  Wk  have  great  cnu-^e  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  thm 
in  the  sljurt  yenr  of  leas  tlmn  oinc  months  since  our 
last  Coiilurt^uce  sesBion  we  ro[>ort  an  increase  al  88t 
meinbera  and  probationers.  We  come  together  from 
the  white  harvest  fields  to  plan  for  tho  work  of  the 
coming  year.  But  while  we  rejoice  in  tho  great 
blessings  we  have  received  from  God,  yet  our  hearts 
are  sad  when  we  gee  how  soihU  is  tlie  number  of 
missionnriea  to  superintend  and  push  forward  this 
great  work.  Only  fivt  cninisierial  missionaries  and 
one  medical  are  now  in  the  field;  these  to  teach  in 
our  coUcffe  and  theological  schooU.  and  care  for  our 
Inr^e  publishing  hoiiae,  and  to  superintend  tlie 
cvunizelistic  work  in  teotn  di!>tricl3  of  a  Confereno? 
that  embraces  a  popuUlion  of  more  than  ten  million 
souls,  and  now  numbers  6,367  cliurcli  memliers  and 

obatioiiers.     We   must   have  more  nii««ioni»rie8  if 

e  would  bold  our  own  nud  m»ko  the  advance  that 
is  poHsiblo  in  the  immediate  future. 

This  appeal  is  not  for  more  vvmtsy,  though  tliat  is 
greatly  needed  in  certain  places.  What  we  moHt 
need  now  is  Ood-choscn  men  and  women  to  come  to 
OS  with  ihelr  t«leut  and  yenrs  of  training  in  the  great 
schwjia  of  Americii,  to  lencli  and  Iriid  our  people  in 
this  great  work  of  oi-angeliziiif;  Uie  f  ukien  Province. 
The  Mis-sionary  Society  has  iippropriate<l  money  every 
year  for  some  years  past  for  from  one  to  tliree  new 
Bissiooaries,  who  bare  not  come.  Why  la  this  ? 
I  We  hear  that  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  in 
America  has  more  th»u  two  iwtd  one  quarter  niiUt^n 
members,  and  thirteen  lliousand  ministers.  Oanitbe 
Ihdt  from  all  this  mighty  army  there  cuunot  be 
spiired  two  or  three  of  tixe  best  young  men  to  come  to 

'II  our  people  of  the  love  of  Christ? 

We  hear  that  there  are  many  theological  schools 

pported  by  our  Church  in  America,  and  that  each 

le  has  several  learned  professors  who  teach  and 
train  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Wo  have  a 
theological  school  with  thirty  students,  and  we  are 
no<  able  \o  give  one  missionary's  entire  liuje  f)  it. 

Tlie  tearhers  in  our  college  are  much  overburdened 
for  lack  of  a  new  teacher  from  America.  There  are 
two  large  districts  tlint  are  so  far  from  any  missionary's 
residence  that  they  are  hardly  ever  Tisited  by  a 
missionary,  and  the  work  greatly  needs  tlieir  pres- 
ence all  the  time.  Tn  snother  district  there  is  im- 
live  need  of  a  new  man  for  educational  work. 

Why  have  not  the  new  missionaries  come  when  the 
ely  approprintcd  the  money  for  their  piisisjige  and 
support  T  We  are  told  by  tlie  bishop  in  charge  and 
missionAry  secretaries  that  it  is  because  no  suitable 
men  have  offered  themselves.     We  ure  loath   to  be- 

ve    this   of  the   consecrated  young    ministers   of 

mericm,  but  the  facts  are  befure  us. 

Tr  it  Iwcause  of  the  reported  disturbances  in 
CliiaaT    We  have  had  none  iu  this  province,  and  the 


penplo  were  never  so  fricndiy  and  eager  to  hear  the 
Gospel  as  now.  No  missionary  here  in  the  Bold  has 
thought  of  returning  liomo  becsiuse  of  this.  Then 
why  should  it  deter  oihers  from  coming? 

Is  it  because  tho  bust  educated  young  men  think 
that  their  talents  arc  more  needed  in  America  ?  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Only  educated 
ministers  can  be  highly  useful  as  Diission.xries  in 
Chino.  The  language  is  dilBcult  and  requires  a 
tmiued  mind  to  master  iu  Learning  is  greatly 
rovertnced  by  even  the  moat  ignorant,  and  no  man 
oui\  command  respect  here  as  a  teaclier  who  docs  not 
give  evidence  of  being  thoroughly  educated. 

Brethren  of  America,  we  appeal  to  you  for  help. 
In  the  name  of  our  over-worked  missionaries  already 
in  the  field;  in  the  name  oP  the  seventy  meml>ers 
and  probationers  of  our  Coufcrenee  who  need  the 
guidance  and  inslrucliou  of  the  foreign  missionary; 
in  the  nanio  of  tho  nearly  fifty-five  hundred  members 
and  prob'iiioners  of  our  churcli  who  need  him;  in 
thu  name  of  the  millious  of  heathen  all  about  us ;  in 
tlie  mime  of  Him  who  said,  "  As  my  Father  hnth  sent 
me  into  the  world,  even  so  send  I  yoij  into  the 
world,"  we,  the  missionaries  nud  members  of  the 
Poochuw  Conference,  appeal  to  you  to  honestly  ask 
of  God  to  show  you  iiis  will,  and  If  he  says,  "I  will 
send  thee  far  hence  uuto  the  Geutiles,"  come  and 
help  us  win  China  for  Christ 

Bishop  C.  D.  Foss.  D.D.,  LL.D..  of  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  baa  eplacopal  supervisioti.    Write  him  your  de.sire. 

N.  SiTKS,  PrcTident. 
M.  C.  WlLOOI,  Secretary. 

N.  B. — Since  the  above  was  written  the  cable 
brought  the  glad  news  that  the  General  MissionHry 
Committee  has  granted  the  money  for  a  new  teaclier 
for  tho  Foochow  Anglo-Chinese  College.  Ho  shi'uld 
have  n  thorough  scieniiSc  training.  It  is  not  oeoea- 
sary  tjial  lie  be  a  minister. 

Also  that  money  is  appropriated  for  a  new  man  for 
the  proposed  higii-school  and  theological-school  fur 
Qing-hun,  where  a  difTorent  dialect  is  spoken  from  the 
one  in  Foocliow,  hence  a  new  educational  center 
must  be  formed. 

God  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  his  people  to 
give  tho  money.  Surely  he  has  been  prepiiring  the 
workers  to  come  to  till  these  places  of  great  need  and 
boundless  usefulness. 


Disturbances  in  Tenn-kua,  Ohina. 

Miss  Dr.  Teurt,  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  writes  to  Mrs.  Aldernmu  from 
Tieut.«;in,  China,  November  30,  and  the  loiter  appears 
in  Zion'i  Herald,  as  follous: 

"November  23,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  the  first  we  heard  of  any  serious  trouble. 
News  aime  to  tlie  cit_r  tho  Satnrdiiy  night  before, 
and  as  Suuday  was  market  day  tlie  people  came  in 
from  far  and  near,  and  the  confusion  and  excitcmont 
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Lhttiarbancts  in  T«uu-/itta,. 


were  dreadful.  Our  serranta  nnd  tlie  prls  in  th« 
bcIkkiIs  knew  of  it,  iiiui  Mr.  Pyke  Im'l  liciini  coiir- 
tliiiijr  <ii  iho  trouble,  luit  ihe  rest  of  us  knew  noCliiiijf 
tilJ  XlDiuinv  mornin({.  It  was  our  Snljbiitii.  Hnd  llioy 
■lid  not  want  to  disturb  our  dtiy  of  re>;t.  Tliitt  Sub- 
hiitli  in  our  compound  was  as  c\\wt  »nd  peuceful  aa 
uuy  we  ever  enjoyed,  and  our  wrvices  were  us 
u.suhI. 

"Moiidiiy,  about  ten  o'clock,  one  of  tlie  Ya-men 
runners  eume  over  to  see  Mr.  Pyke.  We  l>i«l 
tliougilit  the  report  nn  unneccs.><ary  alnnn,  and  hnd 
puid  uo  particular  attention  to  it,  tliouKh  they  sinid 
tlie  relx>lM  were  only  sixty  milea  away,  uid  incl<id"d 
T»iin-liua  in  their  plan  of  ntiack.  Bnt  alVer  word 
from  the  official  we  decided  to  leave.  Mr.  I'yke  did 
l}ot  expect  to  go.  nnd  at  flrnt  Dr.  Hopkins  thoiiglil  to 
roiriiui),  but  coDsideriu}^  the  number  of  women  and 
children,  and  lii»  own  three  months'  old  buby,  it  waa 
thoutrlit  be»t  ft>r  hiro  to  nccompmiy  us  und  ihea  re- 
turn. We  were  iitl  packed  up  and  ready  to  atart  at 
the  Hppointed  lime  (one  itmall  ateamer  trunk  apiece), 
but  there  were  uo  cnrw  or  chair-boarorg  to  be 
had. 

•'  In  tlie  afternoon,  through  the  aerviuits,  we 
began  to  hear  reportj",  ami  about  ttvo  o'clock  word 
camo  again  from  ttio  official.  This  time  he  hud  a 
dispfilch  from  another  official  sayiri'^  tliere  were 
17,00(1  rebel*  iiltogeiher,  and  iliey  were  only  three  or 
four  dnys  awiiy.  They  were  to  enter  the  pass  and 
como  to  Taun-hua.  This  lime  there  must  be  no  de- 
lay. We  must  giarl  iu  the  murniii);,  tiikiiig  with  us 
wimt  we  could.  Miss  Hide  and  myself  iiad  between 
\i8  one  .stenmer  tnuik  nnd  a  few  bundles.  We  had 
to  lake  our  bedding  to  bo  comfortable  on  the  way.  The 
offlciitl  this  time  was  able  to  aenii  tis  a  cart,  besides 
Ilia  own  private  cart  and  eight  chair-bearera.  There 
were  iliirty-two  bearers  nltogether  and  four  cimirs. 
We  had  two  mission  c«rl!<  besides  the  loiijt  curl  fur 
baiggage,  so  we  were  all  able  lo  ride  ciiitifurt;ibly. 
The  official  also  sent  us  nn  escort  of  one  moutiied 
guard  and  four  soldiers.  Wo  expected  tmiible  in 
p»8sing  tlirougli  the  siibiirb,  but  all  was  as  quiet  as 
cuulil  be,  owing  no  doubt  to  our  soldiers.  You  may 
be  sure  we  wt-re  glad  and  ihankful  to  gel  away  so 
ssfely  ami  quietly,  nolwilhsUinding  we  liml  left  so 
ranch  thnt  WHS  dear  to  us  in  our  bonios  and  work  in 
our  beniilidil  Tsim-liua.  Our  journey  to  Ting  Shun 
was  without  trouble.  Oa  the  way  we  met  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  soldiers  on 
their  way  to  Tsuh-hua.  Some  of  them  were  artued 
with  foreign  guns  and  bayonets. 

•'  Thanksgiving  day  about  noon  we  arrived  atTdng 
Shan.  It  was  just  at  the  hour  when  the  iiates  wore 
opened,  und  aliout  a  thmisand  workmen  {■atne  pour- 
ing out  of  the  mine.  They  were  not  htcliticd  to  bo 
violent,  but  many  followed  through  lire  streets,  a 
curious  and  noisy  crowd.  Hero  ng«in  ihe  presence 
ol  our  escort  pro%-ed  a  check,  or  we  might  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  through.     Wo  went 


to  the  compound  of  llie  English  New  Connection 
Methodists  in  Tang  Shan,  and  werccordiallj'  received 
and  enierlalned  by  the  raii-sionary  and  his  wife.  .  .  . 

"The  next  morning  we  lelt  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
arrived  in  Tietit«in  not  far  from  four  in  the  afternoon. 
We  felt  like  singing  the  doxology  when  wu  had 
safely  boarded  ibe  train  aud  begun  lo  move.  Xoooe 
was  sick  on  the  way,  and  we  huve  all  been  ru- 
mnrkably  preserved. 

"  You  can  imagine  how  hard  it  was  to  break  up 
our  work.  The  paticnia  in  both  hospitals  went 
away  at  the  tirst  indication  of  trouble  on  Monday. 
Before  noon  ntost  of  the  girls  who  livi-d  near  were 
gone,  their  friends  coming  for  them  on  donkeys.  In 
the  evening  the  twenty-tlvo  wlio  were  left  were 
taken  a  few  at  a  time  into  our  diapel  courl  in  the 
city.  As  Mi^s  Halo  says,  in  Uie  morning  she  hud  a 
school  of  over  forty  girls,  and  at  night  there  was  do 
school  at  nil.  Some  o(  the  women  in  the  Training- 
school  went  Monday,  and  others  who  lived  near  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

"  Our  ser\'ants  nnd  teuchcra  were  very  fnithfiil  to 
us.  Those  who  did  not  accompany  us  stayed  with  ii* 
till  tlie  last.  Some  remained  to  guard  the  place  till 
the  rebels  sliould  come,  and  others  went  to  ploces  of 
safety.  We  feared  persecution  for  our  native 
Christians,  as  there  had  been  threats  to  kill  them  all 
after  our  dopnrtnre.  Our  native  presiding  older,  T© 
Mil  Shili,  is  left  iu  charge  oC  every  thing.  His  plan 
was  to  setid  his  family  to  Peking  and  all  of  the  girli 
of  the  school  to  their  homes.  He  himself  would  stay 
to  see  the  end.  What  a  grand  man  he  is — calm, 
cooL  conmgeousl 

"  We  have  not  heard  from  Tsiin-hua  ainoe  we 
left,  but  inist  our  prnp<'rty  is  safe.  We  have  sent 
letters  and  telegrams  lo  Peking,  but  do  not  seem  to 
awaken  raucli  interest  or  ahirin  there.  Mr.  Lowry 
waa  away  when  the  drat  word  wa.s  sent,  but  we 
tnm  he  may  come  lu  Tientsin  as  soon  aa  poasi- 
bto. 

"As  there  is  nothing  Lo  do  in  Tsun-hiia  at  pre.ccnt, 
nnd  will  not  be  fur  a  year  al  least,  the  general  decis- 
ion is  that  I  go  liomc  immediately  and  lake  my  vaca- 
tion now, 'so  as  to  l>e  ready  to  come  back  when  we 
are  ready  to  open  work  again.  Mr,  Pyke  and  family 
are  going  home,  and  we  niu»t  get  uS  aa  soon  as 
possible.  I  feel  very  badly  to  go  lioiue  this  way,  but 
it  does  seem  be.it." 
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"The  'Literati'  of  China  are  the  real  aristocracy, 
and  ihe  ridera  must  always  reckon  with  this  mighty 
power,  ivhicli  is  Cupablo  iil  any  time  of  iilocking  the 
wheels  ofaiiihority  i>o  thiit  the  decrees  of  the  govern- 
ment cnniioi  l>o  executed.  The  method  by  which  iliia 
is  iirouglil  about  iu  Hcrioj!)  cases  is  by  inHuenco  «x- 
erted  ujioii  the  people  tliem^Mves,  who  form  the 
'third  estate,'  and  who,  w  Ik-ii  united,  are  prictically 
invincible,  except  at,  Uie  expuiiae  of  a  cirll  war." 


GENERAL  MI8SI0NARV  INTELLIGENCE. 


Muisiox  work  nniung  the  (.'oloiiy  of  JnpnDcse  in 
ShaiiKlmi,  Chinn,  is  being  prosecuted  with  success. 

It  ia  reported  that  one  tliird  of  the  20,000,000 
n«(ivc<i  livinjf  iti  tl»o  v&llcy  of  tlie  Con^^o  River  in 
Africa  are  cnniiihuls. 

In  t)i«  Ufrnndu  African  Mission  of  the  Church 
Miwi'>nary  Society  are  200  commuiiicauts  und  2,000 
adherent*. 

The  roittsiionnries  of  tlie  Rhenisli  Htssinnary  8«»- 
dety  in  Snnmtrii  iliiiing  ISOO  bnptized  3,600  of  the 
henthen,  nearly  700  being  MohaminedMUB. 

A  rroteMnnt  n*med  FeroHodo  FrBncisco  Biclm  i 
lina  been  in  (ihson  in  Op<^irlo,  roitngnl,  since  hl^l 
February  fur  the  crime  of  having  neglected  to  take 
off  his  hut  to  a  crosa  carried  in  Trout  uf  a  passing 
funenU. 

A  Hiiido  was  atnlcod  by  n  Iddr  missionary  if  there 
was  any  thing  on  wliich  tlie  different  Hects  of  tlie 
Hindus  Agreed,  and  he  replied;  "Yes;  we  all  bolievo 
in  the  situctity  of  the  cow  and  ilie  deprnrity  of 
woman." 

A  missionfiry  in  Indiii  writes  th»t  to  one  dwelling 
in  ludin  the  roust  ^ignirtcuiit  circumstance  belonging 
to  tlic  present  condiliun  of  Indiiiu  sijciety  is  the  spirit 
of  re«tlu!<siiieM  winch  cliiirucierizes  the  better  edu- 
cated classes  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost,  writing  from  Indin, 
says  that  he  does  not  believe  tlwt  the  system  of  eaaiu 
in  Indin  will  last  twenty-five  years.  ''The outworks 
of  cnste  hnve  been  Lrokeu,  and  it  is  to-day  lighting 
for  life  in  tlie  very  keep  of  its  castle." 

A  missinnary  in  Turkey  writes  tlint  the  Mo'-lcms 
arc  worse  off  than  the  ChnaiiuuH.  MiliUiry  service 
is  c<^mpulaory  on  the  Moslem  population,  while  Cliris- 
lians  are  prohibited  from  bearing  arms,  and  this 
rouses  a  constant  drain  ou  the  Munlems  und  increases 
llicir  poverty. 

An  Knglish  misainnary  in  Singnpore  wm  siirprisied 
i/i  And  the  church  freshly  whitewaahe<l,  inside  and 
out.  Going  in,  he  found  n  Chiimman  (a  converted 
priooner,  a  pointer  by  tnide),  who  hud  done  tliis 
work  at  lii<<  own  ux|>en^c.  Ills  natural  explanation 
wxis  "  I  did  it  to  thnnk  God." 

Rev.  A.  H.  Smith  wrirea  from  China;  "The  foreign 
(rnvemmenis  are  dt-manding  ilio  opening  nf  Huiniii. 
Hntv  can  tliia  be  done  ?  Not  by  Hunan  men,  who 
will  never  fight  against  their  province.  Not  by  An- 
liMi  men,  for  liiat  is  to  begin  a  civil  war  to  ph-use 
foreigners,  an  act  tlie  odium  of  which  no  enipi^'ror 
I  t'ould  survive.  Can  it  be  done  by  foreign  troopa?" 
Vf.  H.  Sunes,  who  has  been  visiting  the  Straits 
^•ttlt'inenia  snya  at  Siiig-ap<>re  there  are  nearly 
.'3,000  Chine-je.  of  whom  12,000  wore  born  in  the 
^ir  iTA,  iiiiinv  of  whom  do  nut   know  their  own  lan- 


guage, but  speak  Malay,  though  to  a  great  extoni  therl 
observe  the  Chinese  cu«t<>ms,  dress,  and  religion.] 
Hiss  Cooke  has  been  teaching  n  Chinese  sclioul  in  ' 
Singapore  for  thirty-nine  years. 

Dr.  George  Cock  burn,  of  the  Bootch  Mission  in 
Icliang.  China,  writing  of  the  recent  riots,  sjiys;  "1 
urn  convinced  a  good  providence  in  working  through 
all  this  for  the  temporal  and  spirituitl  welfare  of  t)>e 
CbiiieHC.  A  popular  synipatliy  with  us  has  Ireen 
called  forth  whose  evidence  we  never  8us|>ected. 
The  niission  stations  must  have  gone,  and  tlie  Ciiris- 
tiaus  Diiiat  have  been  acatterml,  were  there  i:oi 
many  in  the  city  who  are  uut  fur  from  the  kingdom  of 
Ood." 

Miss  Soonderbia  Powar,  an  Indiiin  Christian  of 
Bombay,  speaking  at  the  gre*t  anti-<jplum  demonstra- 
tion rccoiitly  held  in  London,  related  Uiut  in  India, 
wilii  its  S.'t.OOO.UOO  god»,  the  femnle  idol-worsliip. 
era  said:  "Tell  the  ICnglisli  people  and  government 
if  they  will  slop  tlie  opium  trade  wc  will  regard  them 
as  our  gods,"  When  misKiunaries  go  lo  the  zenanas 
to  preach,  they  are  told,  '•  Go  and  convert  your  Chris- 
tiari  government  first,  aud  then  oome  and  tell  us 
about  Christ." 

Rev.  Joseph  Annand,  a  missionary  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  writes:  "One  of  the  tioest  sights  tliat  I 
have  seen  in  the  New  Hebrides  1  8»w  at  Tongoa  in 
Juno  this  year.  Ou  a  griissy  hillside  wore  assembled 
fully  BUG  natives,  nearly  all  cIothe<l  gayly,  and  joioing 
niosi  heartily  in  atnging  sacred  songs,  and  reverently 
bowing  their  heads  in  prayer.  Fifteen  years  ago  I 
liapiKined  to  bo  one  of  three  missionaries  who  were 
on  Tongoa  seeking  to  open  the  isliind  for  teuchcrs  or 
a  missionary.  On  the  Sabbath  wo  spoke  briefiy  to 
the  [leople  on  the  same  hillside;  hut  wluit  n  different 
congregation  I  Then  wo  addressed  a  conipmiy  of 
naked  painted  cannibals  that  were  ulinoi'l  constantly 
at  war,  killing  and  devouring  one  :iDotlicr.  Now 
what  a  changed  xccne !  I  fancy  no  B4<ne  man  could 
witness  those  two  assemblies  and  not  exclaim,  'Be- 
hold what  miracles  and  wonders  Qod  ho-i  wrought 
among  the  Gentiles  by  thetn.'  " 


OonTeraioQ  in  America  of  a  Buddhut  Priest. 

DiU  M.  <-'.  H.ARUis  semis  u.t  ;i  ch'ppiUi:  from  the 
Coliforiiiii  Chrisihiii  A'li'ctuitf,  giving  the  experience 
of  a  young  mnn  well  known  to  him  jiiid  who  wus  a 
Buddhist  prioHt  in  Jitpnn.  Dr.  llnrris  sny^  he  is 
well-versed  in  the  Buddhist  syslera,  und  his  i^juvcr- 
slou  cornea  after  many  years  of  earnest  seeking.  Uo 
ia  a  student  in  the  Junior  clnsa  of  the  University  of 
the  Piiciflc,  anil  on  November  17,  1891,  gave  the 
following  testimony  bofom  the  professors  aud 
Btiidenta: 
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£eque9ta  to  the  Missionary  Society. 


"  lIoRt  consclousljr  and  most  cheerfully  I  accept 
JeBiis  Christ  as  mj  Saviour. 

"About  i>ine<  (ears  a^o  I  believed  that  there  tniut 
bo  iu  the  uiiiverHe  an  almiKlity  Power,  and  also  be- 
lieved the  itnmi'rtalitv  of  the  aotil.  But  us  I  found 
manv  points  in  Buddhism  coincided  with  ilia  truth  of 
Cliristianit}',  I  have  been  wei^'liing  these  two  different 
religions  oo  ilie  scale  of  my  own  knowledge.  About 
(our  jears  ago  I  became  awure  of  mj  rcaponsibility 
to  Qod,  whom  I  used  to  call  almighty  Power  of  the 
liverse.  Since  then  I  thoncbl  it  my  duty  lo  study 
kbout  God,  and  wnx  not  notrlecting  studying  him, 
'nevQT  missed  any  cliauce  t<j  study.  Lnut  month  I 
faegnn  a  special  study  on  tlie  subject  of  the  '  Trinity.' 
I  borrowed  a  book  from  one  of  our  professors  and 
was  trying  mi  study  it  whenever  I  found  time. 

''Last  Sunday  niglit,  wlulo  in  clmrcli,  I  got  two 
questions  to  which  I  could  not  give  any  siiliBlactory 
auswer.  After  iJie  service  I  was  studying  in  my 
room  on  the  sulijert  of  tlio  Trinity.  The  oftcnor  I 
rend  and  the  d«!|)er  t  thought  the  nn>ro  difficult  it 
became  to  understand.  After  having  tried  t<>  find 
some  light  upon  the  subject  over  and  over  again,  I 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  griisp  even  a  glimpse 
of  truth.  Finally  I  put  the  book  nwiiy  and  snl  very 
sadly.  Last  night  (Mondny)  I  wiia  here  in  the  meet- 
ing-room. On  my  way  home  I  met  Profes.ior  Murtin. 
I  told  liim  all  about  the  difficulty  which  I  was  having 
since  Inst  Sunday.  '  Ah,  you  are  mi!>tnkeu,'  said 
Dr.  Martin,  'just  give  it  up  and  take  the  words  of 
Jesus.  I  did  the  fame  thing  as  you,  but,  linding  it 
impossible  to  know  about  these  difficult  thini;.'*.  I 
gave  it  up  nnd  followed  Jesus  simplr.'  ThcAi'  words 
made  a  strong  iuiprossion  upon  my  mind,  I  sat  in 
tiiy  room  iind  began  to  prepare  to-day's  lesson. 

"I  was  reading  German,  and  at  the  end  ofnn  hour 
I  found  ilmt  I  had  read  only  five  lines,  and  the  mean- 
ing  of  these  few  lines  was  not  at  all  clenr  to  mc. 
My  struggle  was  ao  hard.  Then  I  f>hut  my  book  iind 
fought  a  decisive  battle  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when 
I  came  to  the  com-lusii  ti  thut  I  should  not  study 
Christianity  in  such  a  critical  iind  skeptical  way  as  I 
used  to  do,  but  should  surrender  myself  to  Christ. 

"To-day  I  tind  myself  in  pence;  and  yet  cannot 
study.  But  the  circumstitnce  is  entirely  dillercnt 
from  that  of  yesterday.  Yesterday  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  struggle;  to-day  in  the  middle  of  peace. 
Kow  Oi>d  commiuids  me  to  du  one  thiug  right  uwny. 
It  is  this:  Since  Inst  August  I  have  been  contributing 
4trtic!ea  to  a  Buddhist  monthly  magazine,  published 
in  Japan,  for  !;200  a  year.  It  was  my  plan  to  sup- 
port my  8<.'hool  expenses  with  this  money,  but  as  I 
am  a  Christian  I  should  not  i.'i>ntrihuteany  more,  and 
thull  not  fail  to  tell  them  no  hy  next  mail.  By  doing 
iliis  I  lose  the  means  to  support  my  hcIiooI  vxiicuses, 
and  as  the  mitter  of  fact  I  may  be  compelled  to  quit 
school  until  I  find  some  other  means.  But  I  shall  bo 
most  willing  to  do  whatever  God  commands  me; 
for  every  thing  is  his." 


Bequests  to  the  Misuonary  Society, 
BY  0.  c.  m'cabe,  d.d. 

Iv  all  cases  let  one  of  the  following  fonns  be  used. 
When  the  t)cqiic'st  is  of  money,  let  the  words  be ; 

I  give  and  In-queath  to  "  The  Mibsioxaby  Societt 
oriHE  Methodist  EpiscopalChcrch,"  incorponm-d 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  iha 

sum  of ,  and  the  receipt  of  the  treariiiriT 

thereof  shall  be  a  suflScient  discharge  to  my  exccutont 
for  the  same. 

The  following  is  the  form  for  •  devise  of  laud: 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  Missiokabt  Socikvy  or 
THK  Mbthodist  Episcopal  Ciivurn,"  incorpo ruled  by 
the  Legialiituro  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  follow- 
ing laiiU.s  nnd  premises,  that  in  to  say : 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  with  the  appurie- 
nnnres,  to  the  said  society,  its  8ucces.»ors  and  assigtis, 
forever. 

Lot  the  testator  himself  be  careful  to  observo  the 
exact  language  as  given  above,  and  let  us  do  &U  that 
we  cun  to  disaipate  the  ignorance  whicli  hiis  been  mo 
costly  in  the  past.  Wo  also  request  ttiat  a  trau- 
script  of  any  will  in  which  the  Mis-sionary  Society  is 
interested  may  be  sent  us,  so  that  we  may  know  lor 
ourselves  that  tlie  form  is  right,  and  vnny  correct 
errors  if  there  should  be  any,  '*ttihtie  Oie  lealatar  yi 
livtlh."  ^ 

LITERATURE. 

The  Itelhodut  Tear-Bx>k,  for  1892  edited  by  Rrr. 
A.  B.  Sniiford,  II. A.,  and  published  by  Hunt  Jt 
Eaton,  New  York,  at  10  cents,  should  be  iu  the  hands 
of  every  Methodist.  Nowhere  else  can  the  Bj«iiie 
viiliiiible  informatioQ  he  obtained  respeclinif  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
through  its  publications,  benevolences,  eduCHtlniiul 
agencies,  etc,  and  iu  addition  to  this  there  are  statis- 
tics and  notes  respecting  other  Churches,  etc. 

Kov.  Charles  M.  Stuart  writes  from  Chicngo: 
"The  January  Gospkl  re  All  LAKDShas  Just  oonie, 
and  I  wiiiit  to  congratulate  you  upon  its  impnjved 
appearance.  I  Imvo  all  along  regarded  it  as  the  best 
tiling  of  its  kind  in  the  market,  and  am  quite  sure 
that  the  now  form  will  commend  it  to  an  even  wider 
circulation." 

Rev.  Robert  Stephens  writes:  "Let  mo  offer  my 
congratulations  on  the  change  in  Gospel  tv  Auu 
Lands.  Its  improTomeut  should  call  to  its  support  a 
very  large  number  of  new  subscribers.  Every  Meth- 
odist preacher  who  desires  to  be  up  in  missionary  in- 
formation and  inspiratiou  should  t:ike  II" 

The  Pan-Denominational  Mission  Map  of  Chimi  nn 
cloth  is  now  selling  at  $1.  and  it  is  well  worili  the 
price.  Address  Miss  M.  Burt,  care  of  The  ^0!^tl•^ 
man  Publishing  Company,  Springlleld,  O.  It  is  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  our  missionary  Bocitttea. 


(Ill) 


The  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 


MARCH,     1892. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  HEATHEN. 

BY    BKV.  S.   W.  nOWLAND,  M.A. 
(A  paper  read  at  a  CoDference  of  mlasloiiarlea  at  JaSiu,  Osrlon.) 

lOD  gave  lemons  in  unity  by  isolating  and  unifying  bis  people,  and  they  car> 
ried  the  doctrine  to  its  extreme.  A  Jew  expected  to  be  saved  becuusiL'  he 
AvaB  a  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  while  he  expected  all  the  heathen  to 
perish  because  they  were  not  of  that  stock.  Passing  over  other  periods,  we 
"find  that  a  similar  feeling  was  developed  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  last  few 
centuries,  but  tite  unity  of  the  saved  rested  on  the  covenant  of  election.  This  led  to  a 
feeling  of  freedom  from  re;»ponsibility  with  reference  to  the  heathen. 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  that  period  is  graphically  portrayed  by  that  incident 
in  Carey's  early  life,  \a'1iuii  he  proposed  in  a  ministers'  meeting,  as  a  subject  for  discus- 
si">n,  "  Our  responsibility  for  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,"  and  the  president 
ttiundered  out:  "  Young  man,  sit  down;  when  the  Lord  wants  to  convert  the  heathen 
he  will  do  it  without  your  help  or  mine."  It  was  more  deliberately  expressed  in  the 
■Savoy  Confession,  which  says:  "  Although  the  light  of  nature  and  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence  do  so  far  manifest  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God  as  to 
leave  men  inexcusable,  yet  they  are  not  sutticient  to  give  that  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  will  which  is  necessary  unto  salvation."  The  revival  work  of  Whitefield,  the  Wes- 
leya,  and  others  developed  a  very  vivid  sense  of  individuality  and  the  responsibility  of 
each  individual  soul  for  his  own  salvation.  The  working  of  this  principle  soon  devel- 
oped an  interest  in  the  heatlien  from  the  idea  that  many  of  them  might  be  saved  if  they 
bad  the  Gospel. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  came  from  this.  It  is  true  there 
had  been  foreign  missionary  work  before,  but  the  general  awakening  of  the  Church  to 
an  interest  in  the  heathen  came  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in  this  way.  The 
feeling  w.as  well  expressed  by  the  first  missionaries  from  America  to  India.  They  say : 
"  We  looked  upon  the  heathen,  and,  alas,  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
had  not  been  told  that  Jesus  had  tasted  death  for  every  man.  We  saw  them  following 
their  fathers  in  successive  millions  to  eternal  death.  The  view  was  overwhelming." 
With  the  progress  of  this  century  the  very  same  principle,  individualism,  has  become 
more  and  more  influential,  until  it  has  at  last  seemed  to  put  altogether  a  diflferent 
aspect  on  the  question  before  us,  and  it  is  stated  somewhat  as  follows:  "  The  salvation 
of  a  soul  is  settled  between  that  soul  and  God.  Because  God  is  just,  he  will  give  each 
one  4t  fair  chance;  because  he  is  merciful  and  loving,  he  will  give  each  the  best  chance. 
The  best  chance,  or  the  most  powerful  motive,  is  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  So 
all  will  know  Christ." 

This  is  the  position  taken,  and  it  is  stated  by  what  has  been  considered  the  highest 
■exponent  of  the  belief  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  America  as  follows:     "The 
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intelligence  and  heart  of  the  Christian  Church  not  merely  decline  to  accept  the  dogma 
of  the  perdition  of  the  heathen,  but  they  repudiate  it.  Practically  it  is  believed  that 
aa  many  will  be  Baved  out  of  heathendom  as  out  of  Christendom."  The  same  poeitioo 
is  reached  in  a  little  ditferent  way  by  others,  who  say:  "  The  heathen  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  not  having  heard  of  Christ.  God  knows  who  would  have  accepted  Christ  if 
they  had  heard  of  him,  ami  in  justice  he  saves  such."  That  is  to  eay,  as  many  of  them 
are  saved  as  if  they  had  the  Gospel.  Of  course  the  motive  to  missions  is  reduced  to 
mere  "  chivalry,"  as  was  recently  boldly  asserted  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Or  as  the  other  authority  just  quoted  puts  forth,  that  the  ".grandeur  of  its 
aim  "  in  sending  missionaries  is  in  persuading  other  peoples  to  renounce  their  religious, 
because  "  Christianity,  and  this  alone,  faltiUe  all  that  is  good  in  every  other,  and  meets 
the  deiicienoies  of  every  other." 

Leaving,  now,  for  the  present  these  variona  opinions,  let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the 
case  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  and  see  what  light  w©  can  get  from  Scripture  utter- 
ances on  the  subject.  The  first  fact  that  meets  as — and  a  most  appalling  one  it  is,  too — 
is  that  nine  tenths  of  the  human  race  now  alive  give  no  evidence  of  a  renewed  heart, 
without  which  they  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  love  and  practice  all 
forma  of  evil,  and  do  not  even  live  up  to  the  tight  they  have.  And  the  state  of  the 
case  is  no  better  as  we  look  back  over  past  ages,  back  almost  to  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
The  only  relieving  feature  in  the  vision  is  that  their  numbers  are  less  the  farther  back 
we  go  in  time.  If  we  picture  the  condition  of  the.se  millions  of  millions  with  the  pea 
of  an  Edwards  the  heart  cries  out  agninst  the  sight  and  demands  some  relief.  The 
thought  of  endless  torture  for  billions  is  so  awful  that  it  is  not  in  these  times  of  hyper- 
sensitive emotionalism  a  safe  argument  to  present  frequently.  The  unregenerate  heart 
rebels  against  it  and  will  not  believe  it,  and  is  repelled  by  the  suggestion.  A  revered 
theological  professor  once  said  that  a  man  was  not  fitted  to  preach  on  the  condition  of 
the  lost  unless  he  biid  himself  lost  a  dear  friend  for  wiiose  salvatioti  there  was  no  good 
groimd  to  hope.  This  may  be  an  extreme  position,  but  certainly  the  subject  needs  to 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  without  the  sliglitest  appearance  of  flip- 
pancy or  of  severity.  And  we  are  justified  in  seeking  every  possible  element  of  relief 
to  the  mind  bo  long  as  we  candidly  face  the  truth. 

For  one  thing  we  may  remember,  that  about  one  half  of  the  human  race  at  least  in- 
heathen  lands  die  in  infancy,  and  the  Churoli  hasgenernlly  heht  that  such  are  admitted 
to  he.T.veti,  The  grounds  for  this  belief  we  will  consider  later.  Another  element  of 
relief  is  the  expectation  that  Christianity  will  prevail  over  the  whole  earth  for  a  long 
period,  during  which  the  world  will  be  teeming  with  many  times  its  present  millions, 
and  thus  in  the  end  the  number  of  the  saved  will  many  fold  exceed  the  number  of  the 
lost.  'ITio  millennium  is  called  1,000  years,  but  there  i.'*  good  evidence  that  this  is 
only  a  symbolical  number,  repreBetiiing  a  rtiuch  longer  period,  10,000  at  least,  and  per- 
haps ;J65,000,  for  Isaiah  says  a  man  is  to  live  as  long  as  a  tree,  and  100  years  will  be 
but  a  childhood.  Further  relief  is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  earth,  so  apparently 
insignificant  in  the  vast  universe,  is  yet  the  theater  where  the  drama  of  sin  is  worked 
out  to  its  completion.  Here  the  "bright  day  star,  son  of  the  muming,"  became  Satan, 
the  adversary  of  man.  Here  he  bes^anhis  scheiiies  of  evil.  Here  hia  head  was  bruised 
by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  from  hence  he  is  to  be  cast  into  his  filnal  prison.  Here 
sin  appeared,  and  here  sin  will  bo  finally  subdued.  And  the  glorious  love  manifested 
here  shines  through  all  the  universe  and  to  all  ages,  and  keeps  out  all  further  inroads 
of  sin  and  evil  every-where.  No  man  can  number  the  redeemed  from  this  earth,  and 
we  must  believe  that  their  salvation  is  the  life  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  countless  worlds 
and  systems  of  worlds  circling  around  the  throne  of  him  who  has  his  footstool  on  tlxis 
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for  all  things  even  in  the  heavens    are  reconciled  through  the  blood  of  the 


Some  relief  is  also  found  in  the  fact  that  the  suffering  of  the  lost  is  not  chiefly  an 
^rlisoriminate  infliction  of  torture.  They  that  knew  not  their  Master's  will  and  did  it 
not  shall  he  hcaten  with  few  stripes;  that  is,  their  suffering;,  as  compared  with  that  of 
others,  will  be  as  few  stripes  compared  with  many.  I  tiiink  that  Scripture  implies  that 
the  chief  suffering  of  the  next  life  will  be  remorse  of  conscience.  There  will  also  be 
distress  of  mind  from  the  inward  lack  of  harmony,  and  boi^anse  of  the  separation  from 
God.  The  spirit  of  man  needs  to  rest  ui  God.  And  though  for  a  time  it  can  deceive 
itself  with  fancied  satisfaction,  when  all  these  things  fail,  as  they  surely  will  to  the 
nnsaved  in  the  next  life,  the  terrible  thirst  of  heart  will  be  like  torment  in  a  flame. 
The  wicked  have  this  unrest  here  often.  But  there  it  will  be  infinitely  more  intense, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  allay  it.  This  all  the  lost  will  feel  iilike,  but  the  pangs  of 
conscience  will  be  only  according  to  the  light  they  have  had.  Paul  has  plainly  declared 
the  guilt  of  the  heathen  and  their  responsibility,  so  that  we  must  believe  all  have 
had  light  enough  to  escape  from  sin,  and  therefore  they  will  suffer  from  remorse. 

But  in  the  case  of  one  who  loaves  this  world  scirc-tly  more  than  a  child  in  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  yet  more  than  a  child,  in  that  he  has  passed  the  limit  of  a 
negative  condition,  and  has  disposed  himself  to  evil,  he  will  eufier,  butnot  tike  one  who 
has  resisted  the  noon-day  light  of  Christendom.  Like  the  former  are  most  of  those  in 
heathen  lands.  As  to  whether  their  condiLion  becomes  better  or  worse  as  time  passes 
on.  for  time  there  must  be  with  finite  beings  even  in  eternity,  Scripture  does  not  say. 
It  says  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  reason  would  say  the  same,  for  they  cannot 
have  the  same  helps  to  recovery  there  as  here.  The  sinful  state  will  continue.  The 
natural  tendency  of  sin  is  to  make  men  woree  and  worse,  but  wc  can  hardly  believe 
that  will  be  the  case,  for  that  would  be  to  keep  up  a  conflict  with  good. 

It  is  true  Satan  now  keeps  on  with  more  and  more  desperate  and  daring  attempts, 
but  when  he  sees  his  utter  and  final  failure  at  the  last  judgment,  even  he  will  despair 
and  all  strife  will  be  endfd.  Wht-thor  it  is  possible  that  suffering  continues  to  eter- 
nity in  an  infinite  diminishing  series,  owing  to  the  dostrut  tive  piiwer  of  sin  or  not,  we 
dare  not  say,  for  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  tire  is  not  quenched."  But  when  all 
strife  is  over,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Jerusalem  and  of  worlds  innumerable  shall 
go  forth,  and  as  Isaiah  expresses  it,  "look  on  the  carca.sses  of  the  men  that  have  trans- 
gressed agsiinst  Gwil,"  on  the  wrecks  of  htnnaii  bi-ings,  the  ever  existing  monuments  of 
the  terrible  destructivencss  of  sin,  "and  they  Bhalt  be  an  abhorring  to  all  tlcsh."  The 
horror  that  the  sight  of  their  ruin  will  produce  in  all  orders  of  created  spirits  will  make 
more  radiant  the  bow  of  God's  love  spanning  even  the  dark  abyss. 

There  is  not  much  relief  to  the  mind  in  this  aspect,  and  we  turn  to  another  which 
Jso  gives  but  slight  relief.  It  is  in  the  thought  that  some,  even  adults,  who  have  not 
heard  of  Christ  are  yet  regenerate  and  saved  by  his  merit.  This  is  not  "  salvation  by 
magic,"  as  some  h:ive  been  pleased  to  term  it,  for  salvation  has  two  elements,  the  pi-pp- 
aration  or  making  forgiveness  of  sins  possible,  and  the  application  or  regeneration. 
Such  men  a»  Socrates  are  not  regenerated  by  Christ  or  the  .Gospel,  but  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  yet  their  sins  are  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,  because  they  have  laid  hold  on 
righteousness,  and  in  doing  so  have  laid  hold  on  God,  although  not  knowing  him  clear- 
ly. Even  Abou  Ben  Adhera — ''may  his  tribe  iiKiease  " — who  "  loved  his  fellow-men," 
in  so  doing  loved  God  in  whose  image  men  are.  It  is  even  supposable  that  some  wor- 
shipers of  stocks  and  stones  are  so  far  sincere  in  their  worship  that  they  actually  do 
worship  tlie  true  God,  although  to  them  an  unknown  God.  Milton's  words  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  such  ignorant  worshipers:  *'  I  will  put  in  them  as  a  guide  my  umpire  con- 
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Bcicnce,  whom  if  tliey  will  ht;efl,  lipht  aftt-r  Ii_i,'ht  incrcasinor  they  shall  receive, 
the  end  persisting  safe  arrive."  Such  were  Melchizedek,  Job,  the  wise  men,  and,  we 
miy  believe,  many  others.  Yet  such  seem  very  scarce  now  among  the  heathen  (1  Kings 
19.  14-18).  I  myticlf  have  never  seen  one  that  I  would  Qnhesitatingly  say  belonged  to 
this  class. 

Nevertbeless  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  now  some,  and  that  in  past  time  there 
have  been  more,  who,  with  only  the  light  of  nature,  and  some  scattered  remnants  of  an 
early  revelation  aided  by  the  vforV  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  have  so  laid  hold 
on  rightconsness  in  this  life  as  to  find  in  the  next  that  they  are  at  home  with  the  Lord, 
and  the  holy  God  in  his  forbearance  passes  over  their  sins  for  C'liri,Ht'»  sake.  "  In 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  him."  ■ 
Cornelius  was  one  that  feared  God  before  he  met  Peter.  Through  Peter  ho  received  " 
the  special  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spiiit  by  which  he  spoke  with  tongues  like  the 
disciples.  This  class  of  people  do  not  need  a  probation  in  the  next  life,  they  have  sal- 
vation in  this  life. 

Infants  form  a  different  class.  The  wide-spread  belief  in  the  salvation  of  those  dy- 
ing in  infancy  is  based  chiefly  on  our  Saviour's  stateuu-nt  that  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  If  this  belief  is  correct,  and  it  certainly  atcords  with  the  most  natural 
meaning  of  Christ's  words,  then,  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  heaven  up  to  this  time, 
(he  children  must  oiittuimber  the  othere  more  than  ten  tu  one.  When  we  come  to  the 
|)hilo8ophical  statement  of  the  reasons  for  this  there  ia  more  disagreement.  The  state 
of  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be  as  follows:  The  spirit  of  the  child  returns  to  God  who 
gave  it,  not  yet  having  laid  hold  on  unrighteousness,  because  its  disposition,  or  dispos- 
ing, has  not  been  made.  It  is  pure,  but  not  yet  holy,  because  it  has  not  been  tested. 
The  lower  nature  which  comes  from  the  parents,  and  which  in  others  brings  the  test 
and  secures  the  victory  for  evil,  because  it  was  practically  decided  beforehand,  is  laid, 
to  sleep  in  the  grave  until  the  rtsurrcclion. 

The  pure  spirit  naturally  set'ks  the  jtresence  of  God,  but  even  there  it  might  fail 
when  a  test  came,  even  as  many  angel  s|iLrit8  did,  were  it  not  that  it  has  liet-ii  practically 
decided  beforehand  for  good.  The  child  belongs  to  a  rt-ilecmed  race,  and  the  solidarity 
or  unity  of  the  rice  is  not  without  its  effect.  The  child  sees  the  love  of  God  as  mani- 
fested in  Christ  and  on  Calvary,  and  realizing  that  it  was  for  himself,  and  realizing 
also  that  he  is  one  with  Christ,  not  merely  Bynibolit-ally  but  really  and  actually, he  lays 
hold  of  that  love  and  becomes  holy.  He  is  not  saved  merely  becau*»e  he  is  pure,  but  by 
the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ.  This  is  not  a  probation  in  the  future  life,  for  it  was 
settled  beforehand,  and  iliere  is  no  question  of  a  possible  failure.  The  child's  spirit  so 
grows  in  holiness  that  when  it  reunites  with  the  lower  nature  in  the  resurrection  there 
is  no  conflii't.  nor  any  fear  of  failniv.  **  Of  sucli  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  bar- 
barities of  the  heathcu,  who  arc  williout  natural  affection,  have  a  bright  lining  to  the 
dark  cloud,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  even  now  there  are  countless  throngs  from 
heatlu-n  lands  singing  the  song  of  Moses  nnd  the  Lamb. 

But  after  all  these  attempts  at  relief  to  the  mind,  we  come  back  again  to  the 
appalliTig  fact  that  with  every  other  beat  of  the  clock  a  soul  passes  into  eternity  with 
no  hope,  going  out  into  the  outer  darkness,  where  there  is  weeping  and  wailin?  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  a  hopeless  future  of  eudk-ss  suffering.  Try  to  consider  the  suffering 
of  the  vast  majority  of  them  as  light  as  we  dare,  it  is  yet  a  terrible  i-ontrast  to  the 
state  of  those  in  the  regions  of  light.  And  when  we  remember  that  this  vast  majority 
come  from  heathen  lands  where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  Christ  or  of  his  salvation,  the 
human  heart  demands  some  justification  of  sueh  dealings  on  the  part  of  God.  The 
details  of  God's  plans  we  may  not  inquire  into,  but  God's  princi|i>Ies  uf  dealings  with 
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men  may  and  must  be  investigated,  and  he  challenges  us  to  it.  The  difficulty  seenH 
increased  by  the  statement  of  our  Lord,  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  would  have  repented  if 
they  had  seen  the  mighty  works  done  in  Cborazin  aud  Ijethsaida.  Tliey  did  not  repent 
and  were  not  saved,  but  they  would  have  repented  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. Then,  does  not  justice  demand  that  they  have  the  more  favorable  circunietaaces 
hereafter? 

Let  U8  proceed  a  little  carefully  here.  Were  the  people  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida 
better  off  for  having  had  the  Gospel  presented  to  them?  Most  assuredly  the  large 
majority  of  them  were  not.  The  brighter  the  light  from  which  men  turn  the  worse 
their  condition.  It  were  better  for  most  in  those  cities  that  they  had  been  in  Tyre  and 
Sidoa  without  the  Gospel,  for  it  would  be  more  tolerable  for  them  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. So  that  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  is  not  always  the  best  thing  that  can 
come  to  a  person  or  a  comniunily;  it  proves  a  savor  of  death  unto  deaih,  Was  it  then 
kind  to  bring  ilie  Gospel  to  them  knowing  that  they  would  not  repent  ?  Here  conies 
in  again  the  principle  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  kindness 
to  them  as  individuals.  But  no  one  can  complain  of  too  much  privilege,  and  at  any 
rate  the  advantage  of  the  individual  must  ever  yield  to  the  good  of  tlie  whole.  But 
many  of  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  would  Iiave  repented.  Where  is*  the  justice  in 
not  giving  them  the  Go.spel  ?.  The  answer  is  the  same,  the  solidaiity  of  the  race.  It 
could  not  have  been  given  to  them  then,  aud  if  it  could,  they  would  not  in  those  cir- 
cumstances have  accepted  it.  The  race  as  a  whole  was  not  at  that  time  prepared  to 
receive  the  Gospel.  Just  as  soon  as  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  completed  God  sent 
forth  his  Son.  We  must  believe  that  had  he  come  sooner  his  mission  would  have  been 
a  failure.  Do  we  say  that  was  not  possible ;  then  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should 
have  come  sooner.     At  the  very  best  time  for  the  world  he  came. 

But  there  is  more  yet  involved  in  the  application  of  our  principle  of  solidarity.  A 
man's  conversion  is  not  a  matter  between  himself  and  liis  God  alone.  It  concerns  all 
the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  all  aie  more  or  less  invnlved  in  it.  I^<t  us  notice 
in  detail  a  few  of  the  links  that  connect  a  man  with  his  surroundings.  He  is  debating 
with  himself  the  question  of  his  acceptance  of  tlie  gospel  offer.  A  dear  friend  cxnu'.H 
to  him,  and  by  his  persuasion  the  cliuico  iij  made.  The  man  is  perfectly  free,  and  that 
persuasion  was  not  the  cause  of  the  choice,  but  he  was  much  more  likely  to  choose  for 
the  persuasion.  The  having sucli  a  friend  was  one  element  in  his  cinitmstunces  that  made 
the  choice  for  good  more  pruloible,  Again,  a  man  is  deciding.  He  has  the  influeneos 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  jielp  him,  as  tveiy  one  has.  A  friend  wrestles  in  prayer  for  his 
salvation.  That  prayer  is  not  answered  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  special  influences 
to  bear  on  that  man's  heart.  He  may  still  resist,  but  his  yielding  is  more  proljablc  than 
before.  This  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  which  fje  has  and  others  do  not  have  is  not 
unfairly  given.  It  wmild  not  be  fair  if  it  were  withheld.  The  having  a  praying 
friend  is  one  element  in  his  circumstances  that  makes  the  choice  for  good  more  probable. 
Again,  a  child  is  born  of  godly  parents  and  inherits  from  them  a  tendency  to  good. 
For  this  is  just  as  sure  as  a  tendency  to  evil ;  the  blessing  dcseends  to  a  thousand  gen- 
erations. Such  a  child  is  surely  more  favorably  situaled  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
its  accepting  salvation  than  one  born  in  a  den  of  vice.  It  were  unjust  to  those  godly 
parents  were  it  not  so,  "The  promise  is  to  you  and  your  children."  Christian  train- 
ing is  another  so  imytnrl.ant  au  elenient  in  our  circumstances  that  we  have  the  unijuulilieil 
promise  that  it  shsiU  not  fail.  The  rovenaiit  of  baptism  is  another  of  these  circinn- 
ilances.  He  must  believe  that  those  who  are  in  this  covenant  receive  special  inflnences 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  such  as  may  not  ri/^hleously  be  given  to  others.  We  might  con- 
tinue indeliniiely  to  mention  ciicuni.itancus  which  change  orincrea.se  the  piobability  of 
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eonversion,  all  without  interfering  with  the  irKlividual's  reflponsihility,  and  yet  all  har- 
ing  weiglit  from  the  principle  of  BoIi<larity,  oar  connection  with  those  about  ub  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Bnt  in  order  to  the  complete  application  of  our  principle,  we  need  to  notice  another 
fact  and  its  l>earin<;,  and  that  is  tiiat  Gud  in  his  wisdom  has  seen  (it  to  intrust  the  sal- 
vation of  tile  Morld  to  human  instrumentalitiec.  He  d(X's  not  send  an  angel  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Tlie  angels  eagerly  inquire  into  the  progress  of  redemption,  but  they  are 
ministers  to  believers,  "to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  The  Gospel  is  not 
intrusted  to  them.  Paul  says  of  the  heathen  :  "  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  whom 
they  have  not  heard?  and  how  «hall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  and  how  shall  they 
preach,  except  they  be  sent?"  implying  that  the  heathen  will  only  believe  as  human 
preachers  are  sent  to  them.  The  same  thing  is  taught  elsewhere  in  the  Scripturea — 
"the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  committed  to  us."  This  being  the  case,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  rests  wholly  with  the  Church.  We  cannot 
excuse  ourselvcK  by  sayinjj  that  the  heathen  will  not  believe,  for  we  have  glorious  prom- 
ises that  all  nations  shall  serve  him,  and  all  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest.  We  have  the  commaml  to  preach  the  GosjjcI  to  every  creature  acconijianied 
l>y  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to  be  with  us  alwayn,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  this 
can  mean  nothing  but  that  he  will  make  the  preaching  effective  to  the  salvation  of  all 
t!ie  inhabitants  of  the  wurld. 

We  cannot  now  dwell  on  this  point,  but  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  Gospel 
extends  its  sway  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  through  human  instrumentality;  as every-where 
in  the  physical  world  there  is  no  spontaneous  generation,  but  life  springs  from  life,  the 
living  tree  from  the  living  seed,  and  the  living  bird  from  the  living  egg,  so  in  the  spir- 
itual world  the  true  life  is  only  developed  by  means  of  true  life;  the  torch  of  life  is 
Hghted  only  at  a  burning  touch.  Let  me  not  be  iiiisutiderstood.  I  realize  more  than 
ever  what  God  says,  that  "  it  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  p<jwer,  but  by  my  Spirit,"  and 
that  we  must  look  for  the  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  but 
the  Lord  gives  these  only  when  we  are  ready  for  them.  The  pentecostal  effusion 
conld  not  have  come  a  century  earlier,  nor  a  year  or  even  a  week  earlier.  It  was 
the  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  made  it  possible,  and  not  the  least  of  these 
was  that  week  of  united  pi-ayer. 

Among  other  preparations  were  the  training  of  the  Jews  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
the  trainirtg  of  the  apostles  throe  years,  the  recent  crucifixion  and  resurrection  pro- 
foundly stirring  the  hearts  of  all.  The  Oiigole  ingathering  has  as  its  preliminaries  the 
faithful  preaehiiig  of  the  word  for  many  years,  the  daily  inatnuaion  for  two  years,  and 
the  deep  stirring  of  all  iiearts  by  the  famine.  The  Lord  waits  to  bless  just  as  soon  as  we 
are  ready  to  bless,  not  oi  \y  his  children,  but  others  through  thcni.  We  cannot  blame 
God  that  he  has  put  the  salvation  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  ;  we  must 
believe  it  is  the  only  possible  way.  Sinning  angel*  could  not  be  saved,  not  only  because 
ihey  sinned  in  full  light,  but  they  have  not  tliu  same  unity  as  men.  They  are  but  indi- 
viduals, whei'eas  men  are  parts  of  each  ofher  as  really  as  the  branches  arc  ])art8  of  the 
vine,  and  that  not  merely  through  this  union  witli  Christ,  bnt  in  their  nature  thev  are 
BO.  And  this  unity  controls  our  relations  to  one  another.  Christ  has  entered  into  this 
unity,  becoming  one  with  us,  and  he  has  exalted  it  and  made  it  a  poworftil  means  for 
salvation.  We  see  from  all  these  points  that  although  a  man's  salvation  depends  on  hia 
own  free  clioice,  so  that  he  can  blame  no  one  if  lie  is  not  saved,  the  probability  that  he 
will  be  saved  is  very  largely  affected  by  his  circumstances.  The  apparent  exceptions 
to  this  arc  those  few  adult  heathen  whom  we  liave  spoken  of  as  saved  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel.     But  even  they  can  hardly  be  called  exceptions,  for  the  probability 
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of  there  being  each  exceptional  cases  seems  to  diminish  the  farther  the  heathen  get  in 
lime  from  the  early  dim  revelation.  We  are  all  bound  up  in  a  web,  both  warp  and 
woof,  with  our  relations,  and  we  may  thank  God  it  is  so.  This  does  not  work  injustice 
to  the  individual  even  though  the  highest  good  of  the  whole  is  the  highest  law,  for  the 
varying  privileges  bring  varying  responeibilily.  The  one  who  has  least  can  succeed.  If 
lie  fails  his  failure  is  less  deplorable,  and  if  he  succeeds  his  reward  is  the  greater. 

The  conclusion  of  what  we  have  noted  is  that  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  neces- 
sarily and  rigliteously  depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  toward 
them.  A  Paul  might  have  gone  two  centuries  ago  through  heathendom,  if  a  Paul  ia 
conceivable  in  that  time,  and  have  preached  the  purest  Gospel  with  apostolic  fervor  in 
every  city  and  village,  and  the  results  would  have  been  but  meager.  A  Luthex  does 
not  appear  until  there  is  a  religious  ferment  every-where.  Leaders  of  masses  can  only 
lead  as  the  massen  push  them  forward.  They  are  a  little  more  than  a  chip  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave;  but  they  are  not  so  much  as  the  engineer  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle- 
valve  of  the  engine  that  carries  him  and  a  whole  community  forward.  The  success  is 
by  God's  Spirit,  and  God's  Spirit  works  through  his  people  and  in  answer  to  their  peti- 
tions. The  longer  I  ara  in  the  foreign  mission  work  the  more  I  realize  that  it  is  not  I 
that  am  working,  but  the  Church  behind  me.  The  water  of  life  is  from  heaven,  but  it 
will  rise  only  as  high  in  the  far-reaching  pipes  as  it  stands  in  the  reservoir.  The  suc- 
oess  is  not  without  means  and  instrumentalities,  but  it  is  not  altogether  or  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  instruments.  It  is  the  power  that  isi  in  the  Church.  Not  only  the  amount 
of  prayer  by  the  Church,  though  it  is  largely  that,  but  the  power  of  moral  earnestness 
directed  toward  the  salvation  of  the  heathen. 

This  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  solidarity  as  contrasted  with  individnality. 
Just  so  far  as  the  Church  throws  its  whok*  weight  solidly  into  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  world,  just  so  far  will  sinners  be  saved,  just  so  fast  will  the  heathen  world  be  brought 
into  the  kingdom.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  expend  our  force  at  home  to  get 
the  Church  ready  to  convert  the  world.  The  Church  bests  get  ready  hy  doing  it.  In- 
deed, tilt*  Church  is  ready  now  and  only  needs  to  realize  its  own  power  and  respouHibility. 
I  have  been  amazed  in  going  through  the  United  States  the  past  yt-'ar  to  see  the  power 
of  the  Church.  One  out  of  fifteen  were  church  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  cent- 
ury, and  now  one  in  five  of  the  population  is  a  member  of  a  Protestant  Christian  Church, 
and  this  despite  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  p-ipulation.  In  even  a  worldly  point  of 
view  there  is  no  power  in  the  country  equal  to  the  power  of  the  Church,  and,  as  a  Chris- 
tian sees,  its  power  ia  unlimited. 

We  are  told  that  India  and  China  can  wait  while  we  evangelize  our  own  country. 
But  they  cannot  wait,  They  are  in  a  crisis.  They  are  just  waking  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries.  The  Church  is  responsible  for  them  and  to  them.  And  the  Church  cannot 
afford  to  wait  to  evangelize  them.  The  highest  life  of  the  Church  depends  on  its  ex- 
tending all  its  energies  toward  them.  Those  teeming  millions  can  be  saved  by  the 
Church  now  in  the  near  future,  and  what  shall  we  answer  for  their  souls  if  they  are 
not? 

When  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  heathen  in  past  ages  it  is  inexpressibly  sad, 
but  is  not  the  responsibility  with  the  Church  ?  If  individuals  had  preached  to  them  they 
would  not  have  accepted  salvation,  and  the  condition  of  most  would  have  been  worse, 
because  the  Church  did  not  realize  its  duty  and  its  ofjportunity.  They  were  bound  up 
in  closest  union  with  their  limes  and  circumstanees,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
have  had  light  it  would  have  proved  to  most  a  dazzling  light  that  would  have  blinded 
them.  As  to  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  when  Christ  saiil  that  they  Motiid  have 
repented  if  the  same  mighty  works  had  been  done  among  them,  I  believe  he  meant  to 
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include  the  other  cireamstances  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaids,  as  if  he  had  said  that  if  th^ 
people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  l»ad  the  same  privileges  a«  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  among 
which  the  most  noticeable  were  the  miracles,  they  woiild  have  repented  hecaiue  they 
were  not  bo  hardened,  and  for  this  reason  their  suflfering  in  the  next  life  ia  not  so  great 
as  of  the  people  of  the  other  cities.  Tyre  and  Sidon  could  not  have  had  those  mighty 
works  with  the  accompanyiiiij  ciroiniistances.  They  had  a  chance,  and  the  best  possible 
chance  for  them,  so  there  was  no  injustice  to  them.  Nor  would  there  be  any  advantage 
to  them  in  a  probation  in  the  fiit^iie  life.  There  would  be,  as  we  have  seen,  no  proba- 
bility of  their  acceptance,  and  the  opportunity  would  but  add  to  their  condemnation. 

God  deals  justly  with  all  in  this  life.  He  deals  with  individuals  as  well  as  with 
peoples,  and  he  gives  to  each  one  not  the  same  chance  as  to  another — that  would  be  im- 
possible— but  the  very  best  chance  lor  him  considering  his  circumstances.  The  heathen 
have  not  had  the  Gospel  becau.se  they  turned  away  from  the  light  at  the  first,  and  then  the 
Church  did  not  press  it  on  them.  God  has  not  taken  other  means  to  give  it  to  them  in 
view  of  the  Church's  faihire  to  do  it,  because  in  the  circumstances  it  would  have  proved 
to  most  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  the  CImrch  is  waking  to 
a  sense  of  its  responsibility,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  advancing,  and  the  world  will  be 
saved  for  Christ  and  that  speedily. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  noticing  more  particularly  the  theory  of  a 
probation  in  the  next  life.  As  we  have  seen,  such  a  probation  is  not  required  for  the 
justiliLation  of  God's  dealings.  Nor  does  it,  when  fairly  exanuned,  afford  any  relief  to 
the  mind  from  the  sadness  of  the  fate  of  the  heathen,  for  if  the  position  we  have  Uiken 
be  correct,  there  would  not  be  a  probability  of  many  more  accepting  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion and  the  large  majority  would  be  worse  oflf.  Moreover,  .such  a  theory  requires  a 
probation  for  infants,  with  no  probability  that  a  greater  proportion  of  them  than  of  the 
angels  woukl  stand  finn.  Btit  the  principal  argument  advanced  by  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  ia  that  as  Christ  is  the  judge  and  all  men  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
Gospel,  all  must  have  had  an  opportunity  to  accept  Christ  and  the  Gospel.  But  sinners 
will  only  bu  judged  accordini^  to  the  light  they  have  had  and  nccording  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  Clirist  will  be  judge,  because  all  authority  has  been  committed  to 
him  ;  but  the  expression  "according  to  my  Gospel "  must  mean  the  same  when  speak- 
ing (Rom.  2.  10)  of  the  judgment  as  when  speaking  of  the  resurrection  (2  Tim.  2.  8) 
— tliat  is,  Paul  says  this  is  what  his  Gospel  teaches,  so  that  this  view  has  no  evidence 
either  scriptural  or  rational. 

What  we  have  been  considering  should  not  discourage  individual  effort.  The 
responsibility  of  the  whole  does  not  take  away  the  responsibility  of  the  individual. 
Although  unity  takes  the  precedence  of  individuality  it  must  not  supersede  or 
destroy  it.  It  should  oxalt  it.  I  feel  called  upon  to  work  as  if  all  depended  upon 
individual  work.  But  I  realize  that  my  individual  work  is  exalted.  The  individual 
often  represents  the  commuuity,  and  to  the  individual  the  word  often  comes  as  it  diil  to 
Queen  Esther,  "Who  knoweth  but  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  lime  as  this?" 

We  foreign  missiouaries  are  the  represeutatives  of  the  Chi'istian  Church  at  home. 
Our  individual  responsibility  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of  olhera  because  of  the 
prominence  of  our  jjosition,  but  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  success  of  the  work  and 
the  salvation  of  the  people  is  not  altogether  conditioned  on  our  ability  or  our  faithfulness. 
The  vast  power  of  the  Church  is  surging  around  us,  We  can  feel  it  in  the  air, we  can 
see  it  in  its  eft'ects.  We  can  almost  hear  the  throbbing  of  the  vital  connection  between 
the  Church  at  home  and  the  world  lying  in  darkness,  to  which  their  thoughts  are  turn- 
ing and  f<»r  wliich  their  ])rayer8  are  ascending.  We  stand  in  awe  before  the  working  of 
the  Spijit  in  response  to  prayer  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
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In  conclusion,  let  us  sum  up  oar  argument  briefly.  Men  can  be  saved  in  Targe  num- 
bers Duly  through  their  fellow-men.  The  probability  (not  the  possibility)  of  any  man's 
accepting  salvation  depends  largely  on  his  circumstances,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  is  his  connection  with  believers.  If  a  man  does  not  accept  Christ  be  is  worse  off 
for  iiaving  had  him  presented.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  best  thing  for  a  community  tu 
have  Christ  presented  exce|)t  under  circumstances  in  which  the  most  of  them  are  likely 
to  accept.  That  is,  the  heathen  are  better  off  than  as  if  they  had  Christ  presented  except 
by  the  Church. 

The  heathen  are  guilty,  and  the  responsibility  is  with  themselves,  but  their  misemble 
fate  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Church.  God  has  done  all  he  could  for  them.  So  the  old 
argument  for  missions  which  gave  them  such  an  impetus  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
is  still  the  all-powerful  motive — more  thrilling  even  than  ever,  as  we  realize  better  our 
responsibility  for  the  lieathen,  and  as  God's  ways  are  vindicated  more  clearly  to  our 
hearts.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  love  to  Christ  is  the  highest  possible  motive  for  any 
action,  and  that  this  kIiouIiI  chiefly  actuate  us  in  foreign  mission  work.  This  is  true^ 
but  its  application  is  the  same  as  the  motive  we  have  given.  It  is  not  only  that  we- 
roust  bring  the  heathen  to  Christ  in  this  life  that  more  glory  may  come  to  his  name,  nor 
18  it  merely  because  he  has  commanded  it.  But  our  heart  goes  out  to  them  as  ChristV 
did,  when  it  led  him  to  give  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ;  it  goes  out  to  them 
as  to  him,  and  all  our  endeavors  to  save  some  are  done  to  him.  So  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  heathen,  the  certainty  of  the  eternal  ruin  of  the  vast  majority  of  them  without 
the  Gospel,  and  the  possibility  of  our  saving  them  appeal  to  the  heart  of  Christ  in  us 
with  thrilling  power.  Millions  are  passing  into  eternity  with  no  hope,  and  we  have  the 
key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  them  in  our  hands,  and  will  we  heartlessly  turn  away 
and  say  we  must  look  after  our  own  first? 

Only  as  the  heart  of  the  Church  expands  to  take  in  the  whole  world  will  it  receive 
the  richest  blessings  at  home.  The  gathering  in  of  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  will 
bring  in  the  residue  of  the  Jews,  God's  chosen  people,  and  the  same  ingathering  will 
bring  in  the  residue  in  our  own  fair  lands.  And  then  will  be  perfected,  not  "  e  plurilms- 
UDum,^''  but  unity  in  diversity,  the  ]verfectioiiof  individualism  standing  out  in  solidarity^ 
all  members  one  of  other,  and  builded  up  into  Christ,  our  head. — Indian  lievieto. 


SHALL  EVANGELIZATION  OR  CONVERSION  BE  OUR  AIM? 

BT    BEV.    JAU£S   UUDGE,    O.D. 

TIE  question  whether  we  eh.ill  aim  simply  at  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
or  take  its  actual  convcrsirui  also  into  our  plan  is  a  very  important  one.     It 
is  also  timely  in  view  of  the  prominence  given  of  late,  in  many  missionary 
gatherings  and  publications,  to  the  motto,  "  Evangelize  the  world  in  the 
present  generation." 

The  positiiin  of  those  who  have  sounded  forth  most  loudly  this  rallying  cry  seems 
to  be  the  following:  We  are  not  to  plan  for  or  expect,  in  the  present  age,  with  the 
gospel  agencies  now  at  our  disposal,  the  conversion  of  the  world  or  of  any  special 
heathen  nation;  wc  are  to  give  our  whole  strength  to  mere  evangelization,  the  herald- 
ing of  the  good  tidings  as  widely  as  possible  for  a  witness,  not  stopping  even  to  repeat 
the  message,  but  pressing  rapidly  on  and  expecting  that  the  elect  will  be  gathered  out 
in  time  for  the  Lord's  speedy  return. 

What   shall    we   say   to  this?    It  must  at  least  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  the 
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placing  of  such  a  scheme  at  the  base  of  onr  missionary  operations  must  lead  to  a  vcry- 
■diflcrent  method  of  work  from  that  customarily  pursued  under  the  expectation  of 
seeing  a  nation  transformed  from  heatheuisru  to  Christianity.  Almost  every  detail  of 
policy  and  almost  every  part  of  the  system  woulJ  be  aflfected.  There  woald  be  a 
difference  in  almost  every  day's  work,  and  L'eitaitdy  a  difference  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
worker.  So  that  it  would  appear  practically  impossible  for  two  seta  of  men,  one  aiming  lo 
change  the  whole  community,  and  the  other  aiming  simply  to  bear  witness  and  then 
move  on,  to  work  in  perfect  harmony.  Tlie  first  would  largely  turn  its  attention  to  a 
setof  agencies— such  as  schools,  printing-presses,  hospii&la,  and  orphanages — having  wider 
ecope  and  more  permanent  influonoe  ;  would  have  more  regard  to  the  long  run  and  to 
building  from  the  bottom  an  edifice  destined  lo  last  through  the  generations  and  the 
•centuries.  They  would  aim  at  producing  a  self-sup[)orting,  self-governing,  self- 
propagating  chureh,  and  at  setting  on  foot  such  trains  of  intiuenoe  as  would  eventually 
result  in  a  thoroughly  Christlanixed  nation. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  by  a  Christian  nation,  in  the  sense  involved  in  this  dis- 
cussion, one  in  which  all  the  people  are  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  still  less 
do  we  moan  one  in  which  Church  and  State  are  legally  united.  A  nation  is  fairly  to  be 
accounted  Christian,  in  a  general  or  historic  sense,  when  all  non-Christian  faiihq  have 
either  totally  disappeared  or  are  so  little  esteemed  that  they  do  not  materially  influence 
the  current  of  the  national  life  ;  when  idol  temples  have  been  destroyed  or  turned  into 
bouses  of  Christian  worship,  and  when  the  ruling  classes  assent  to  the  truths  of  the 
<7hristian  religion  and  have  come  under  the  8\^'ay  of  Christian  ideals.  To  Christianize 
a  nation,  or  convert  it  from  any  other  religion  to  Christianity,  ia  to  bring  about  this 
state  of  things.  It  is  not  by  any  mean^t  a  process  that  can  be  hastily  accomplished,  or 
done  up  in  a  huriy,  as  any  one  who  meditates  for  a  little  on  what  it  implies  will  readily 
understand. 

Of  what  value,  then,  is  the  urgent  appeal,  which  some  never  tire  of  pressing,  that 
we  aim  constantly  and  solely  at  the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  the  present  genera- 
tion? This  wilt  depend  very  much  on  the  sense  in  which  the  motto  is  taken.  If  it  is 
understood,  as  we  fear  it  must  be  from  the  emphasis  which  is  put  upon  the  word 
evangelize  as  set  over  ajj^ainst  convtrt,  to  mean  thai  our  chief  business  is  to  hurry  from 
place  to  place — rushing  through  village  after  village  and  town  after  town  in  the 
crowded  plains  or  barren  wastes  of  the  East,  acting  as  meie  heralds,  not  stopping 
"even  to  repeat  the  rejected  message,"  as  Dr.  Pierson  puts  it,  perhaps  hardly  pausing 
"to  see  if  the  message  is  really  rejected  or  even  properly  understood,  in  our  hot  haste  to 
^et  over  the  ground  and  cover  the  whole  territoiy  after  a  fashion  in  order  that  some 
prophecy  may  thus  appear  to  have  been  fulKlled — if  this  be  the  course  to  which  we  are 
-urged  by  the  often  quoted  motto,  then  it  is  a  bad  motto,  and  can  only  result  in  harm 
to  the  cause  it  essays  to  help. 

All  experience  proves  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  effect  la.sting  results.  The  policy 
■of  concentration  rather  than  extreme  diffunion  is  in  the  main  a  wise  ona  Evangelical 
«iege  work  is  yet  called  for,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come.  The  positions  of  the 
-enemy  in  most  lands  cannot  be  carried  by  assault  for  a  good  while  yet,  and  tliere  are 
but  few  places  in  pagan  countries  where  any  attempts  of  that  nature  would  be  once 
thought  of  by  those  on  the  gruuud,  or  if  attempted  by  them  or  by  others  would  result 
in  any  thing  but  disaster  and  det'e.at. 

Unless  the  evangelization  of  the  world  is  done  in  the  hasty,  superficial  way  above 
described,  and  which  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  it  cannot  be  doue  at  all  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  generation  by  any  force  which  the  Churches  of  this  day  can  possibly 
he  induced  to  send  out  and  support.     Admit  that  we  have  been  going  much  too  slow 
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in  the  matter  of  obeying  our  Lord's  last  ooramand ;  and  admit  also  that  there  has  been 
a  ^reat  quickening  of  zeal  in  the  last  thirty  years  ;  neverthtdi'ss  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  human  nature  is  going  to  be  radically  changed  in  the  next  thirty  years. 
Even  regenerate  human  nature  will  continue  to  be  largely  dominated  by  selfishneiis 
and  laziness,  and  only  a  Kmall  portion  of  the  Church  will  take  hold  in  earnest  of  the 
salvatiun  of  the  world. 

That  being  the  case,  several  generations  will  necessarily  elapse,  so  far  as  we  can 
any  way  see,  even  if  the  Church  in  the  next  thirty  years  does  three  or  four  times  as 
well  as  in  the  last  thirty,  before  the  nations  can  be  evangelized,  in  any  such  sense  as 
properly  belongs  to  the  word,  before  the  institutions  of  Christianity  can  be  thoroughly 
established  in  all  the  communities  of  the  earth,  and  thus  a  full  oppoilunity  be  afforded 
to  all  men  to  contrast  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  true  faith  with  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  false  or  imperfect  faiths  that  previously  prevailed. 

It  is  not  well  to  set  the  mark  too  high  any  more  than  it  is  to  set  it  too  low.  It  is 
best  to  aim,  not  at  the  sun,  but  exactly  at  what  we  expect  to  hit.  And  since  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  probabihty  of  the  world's  being  evangelized  in  any  sen.se  that  we 
can  recognize  as  healthful   or  desirable  in  the  present  generation,  we  do  not  deem  it 

to  raise  such  a  battle  shout. 

Let  all  impatience  be  rejiresBed.  We  believe  the  present  methods  are  substantially 
correct,  only  needing  to  be  worked  with  far  more  vigor  and  power.  Let  us  push  on 
*very  possible  agency  toward  the  world's  conversion,  our  true  goal ;  toward  the  over- 
throw of  idols  ;  toward  the  casting  down  of  every  system  and  every  institution  and 
every  thought  that  lifts  itself  against  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  toward  the  putting  in 
the  place  of  these  evil  things,  the  world  around,  such  institutions  as  now  bless  Christian 
Kngland  and  America,  and,  though  it  may  well  take  a  full  hundred  years  more  to  do 
this,  if  by  the  year  2000  that  blessed  day  shall  be  uslxered  in  when  no  heathen  deity 
anywhere  on  this  earth  insults  the  name  of,  or  divides  divine  honors  with,  the  most 
high  God,  it  will  be  gloriously  worth  while — it  will  magnificently  pay  to  have 
patiently,  heroically  labored  on  to  this  grand  consiimmation. 

Clinton,  Mas9.,  Feb.  9,  1802. 


A  JOURNEY  IN  TROPICAL  MEXICO. 

BY    REV.    WILUAM    GRBKX. 

UR  party  consisted  of  three  Americans  and  a  raozo.  Ouv  point  of  departure, 
Pachuca,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo  ;  our  objective  point,  Huejiitla, 
lying  in  a  north-pusturly  direction,  and  nestling  among  the  mountains  that 
face  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Traveling  in  Mexico  is  a  very  f^t'rioiis  affair,  if  it 
has  to  be  made  away  from  tfie  lines  of  railroad.  We  were  going  wlnre  there  wiTe  no 
railroads,  and  pmbably  never  will  be.  A  mozo  is  indispensable.  Rural  Mexico  has  no 
hotels.  Most  villages  have  a  meson,  or  a  place  where  travelers  may  rest  for  the  night, 
if  they  are  not  particular  aliout  their  surroundings. 

leaving  Pachuca,  an  honi'  and  a  half's  ride  brought  us  to  Re.al  del  Monte,  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  range  of  mouiilaiins  in  the  State,  It  has  a  population  of  about  eiorht 
thousand  people,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  mining  towns  in  the 
rcfiublic.  Many  of  its  mines  were  worked  by  ihe  Aztecs  before  the  Spanish  cuncjuest. 
They  are  still  rich  in  silver  ore,  mainly  blackish  silver  sulphides.  Onr  mozo  was  on 
foot,  and  had  gone  forward  to  Alotoiiilco,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
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first  night.     This  town  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  and  has  a  delightful  climat 
As  we  roile  into  town  we  found  the  mozo  awaiting  lis  with  all  his  arrangements  mad&] 
One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  to  an  ordinary  man  is  the  speed  and  endurance  o£ 
these   Mexican  Indians.     Though  they  go  afoot,  a  good  horse  has  very  little  chance 
with  them  on  these  rough  and  mountainous  roads.     Our  mozo  would  make  the  longestJ 
journeys,  day  after  day,  in  several   hours  less  time  than  we  could,  and  we  were  well 
mounted. 

A  description  of  the  meson  in  Atotonilco  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  mesons  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  an  adobe  buildins,',  <if  no  particular  shape,  but  intended  to  be 
square,  and  covers  about  half  an  acre.  Uii  two  sides  of  the  patio,  or  yard,  the  rooms 
for  the  guests  are  arranged,  while  on  the  other  two  sides  are  the  stables  for  the  horses,, 
mules,  or  burros,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  the  rooms  face  the  inner  yard  ;  the  only 
difference  between  the  rooms  and  stablus  is  a  rough,  \inpainted  door  about  two  inches, 
thick  in  the  room,  and  a  long  trough,  n.se<i  as  a  manger,  in  the  stables.  The  one  is  as. 
respectable  and  as  comfortable  as  the  other.  The  floors  of  both  arc  earth.  A  window, 
or  a  solitary  piece  of  glass,  is  not  to  be  found,  or  even  a  hole  for  ventilation.  Every 
thing  is  built  with  an  eye  to  security. 

The  meson  had  no  foiida,  or  eating-place,  so  we  set  out  to  find  our  supper.  W« 
found  a  fonda  on  the  adjoining  street.  It  was  a  mud  building,  perhaps  twelve  byl 
eighteen  feet  in  size.  It  served  the  general  purpose  of  a  kitchen,  sleeping  and  dining 
room  for  a  numerous  family,  dining-room  for  the  public,  a  pulque  shop,  a  general  store, 
or  any  other  requirement  that  necessity  placed  upon  it.  Next  morning  at  two  o'clocl 
we  were  again  in  the  saddle  without  breakfast.  Tiiis  day  we  had  to  make  about 
sixty  mile.s. 

By  daylight  we  were  twenty  miles  away  at  the  edge  of  the  great  barranca, 
valley  2,0U0  feet  deep,  and  at  this  point  twenty  miles  wide.  This  barranca  is  one  ut 
the  grandest  sights  in  the  world.  By  some  stupendous  convulsion  of  nature  th 
enormous  valley  has  been  opened  in  the  plain.  It  is  sixty  miles  long,  and  varying  fiom 
six  to  forty  miles  in  width.  A  river  of  considerable  size  rune  through  it,  but  there  ia 
no  visible  outlet.  The  water  at  the  lower  end  is  formed  into  a  lake,  and  esaporates. 
We  had  descended  from  Real  del  Monte  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  and  now  had  to 
descend  two  thousand  feet  more.  The  road  down  the  side  is  very  rough,  in  fact  is 
nothing  more  than  a  dry  river  bed,  and  in  tlie  rainy  season  carries  considerable  water. 
Down  iluN  narrow,  dangerous,  zigzag  path  we  went  for  six  miles.  We  dismounted  andl 
led  our  horses  after  ua.  fl 

By  the  river  side  is  a  small  village,  called  Los  Venados,  "the  fawns."  Not  a  breath  of 
air  seemed  to  stir,  and  the  atmosphere  was  like  an  oven.     The  houses  are  made  of  sugar- 
cane, and  thatched  with  a  loug  grass.     It  was  nine  o'clock  and  we  had  not  taken  our 
breakfast.     We  tried  to  get  soraclhing  to  eat,  but  in  vain.     They  .assured  us  that  there 
was  not  food  enough  in  the  village  to  make  a  meal  for  us.    Hot  and  hungry,  we  began 
the  asuenl  of  the  other  side.     The  valley  at  this  point  was  the   shape  of  a  capital    W. 
Up  tt>e  sleep  pathway  we  went  and  down  into  the  second  valley  to  Milpillas,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles.     Here  we  found  bieakfast  for  oui-selves  and  pruvender  for  our  horses. 
Our  fonda  was   indescribably  dirty.     Added  to  the  smuke  and  smell  of  cooking  in  a 
small  loom,  with  a  Kcoiching  sun,  the   place  served  as  butcher's  slaughter-house  and 
shop.     Two  jiigs  hung  in  the  doorway,  and  one  was  being  killed  and  dressed  iu  front. 
The  cook  luuked  as  though  she  had  not  washed  herself  or  clothing  in   a  year,  and  in  ^ 
sober  truth  it  is  duubtf id  if  she  had.     Four  thousand  feet  above  us   and  twenty  miles  ^M 
away  was  Zi-cualtipan,  our  next  stopping  place. 

Zecunltitian   is  a  town  of  6,0UU  souls,  and  the  center  of  a  large  iron  and  tanning 
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Indnstry.  It  is  beautifully  located  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by 
iiiagniticent  fore«ls.  Early  next  morning  we  were  on  our  journey,  and  traveling  over 
a  road  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen.  My  horse  was  a  mustang,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  tricks  of  his  race.  In  every  conceivable  way  he  showed  his  disgust 
for  hiB  rider,  but  failed  to  dismount  him.  Our  road  led  overhigh  mountains,  round  the 
;  -edge  of  tremendous  precipices  ;  sometimes  we  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  that  went 
down  almost  perpendicularly  for  3,000  feet.  Through  rivers  it  led,  and  into  villages 
that  rarely  ever  see  the  face  of  a  wliite  man. 

We  halted  at  Malila,  beautiful  for  situation,  and  bought  six  cents  worth  of  oranges, 
which  grow  here  in  great  profusion.  Though  we  were  dealing  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
largest  store  in  the  town,  she  could  not  give  as  change  for  a  ten  cent  piece.  We  gave 
Iier  the  ten  cent  piece,  and  she  gave  us  more  oranges  than  we  could  eat,  or  carry  away 
witii  us  in  tlie  pockets  of  our  saddles.  Fortunately  we  had  secured  our  lunch  in 
Zecualtipan,  or  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  fast  till  night ;  for  there  was  no  place 
whci-e  we  could  buy  any  thing  to  eat  but  fruit;  but  our  provision  and  the  mountain 
streams,  which  we  lapped  like  Gideon's  army,  saved  us  f»om  hunger  and  thirst. 

We  desired  to  reach  Moiango  that  day.  The  roa<l  we  were  traveling  was  terrible. 
Up  and  down  it  went.  At  last  we  reached  what  is  known  as  "La  cucsta  del  gato,"  the 
hill  of  the  cat.  If  you  can  fancy  a  cat  sitting  on  his  hind  legs,  with  his  tail  spread  out 
behind  bim,  and  then  a  road  commencing  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  running  up  his  back, 
and  passing  between  his  ears,  down  his  face,  and  off  from  the  point  of  his  nose,  yon 
will  have  an  idea  of  this  famous  "  cuesta."  When  the  point  tliat  corresponds  to  the 
ears  of  the  cat  is  reached  a  magnificent  view  is  before  you.  This  is  called  "La 
puerto  de  Moiango,"  the  door  of  Moiango.  The  beautiful  valley  and  town  of  Moiango 
burst  upon  you  instantly.  Wo  have  no  iilea  what  is  the  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  to  the  village,  but  it  seemed  about  1,500  feet. 

From  "La  puerta  de  Melango"  the  village  appeared  to  be  built  on  a  level  plain. 
Two  beautiful  lakes  rested  peacefully  on  the  bosom  of  the  landscape,  and  apparently 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  center  of  the  town.  But  when  the  village  is  reached  you 
discover  that  there  is  no  plain.  So  transparent  is  the  atmosphere  that  a  rugged 
mountain's  side  is  transformed  into  an  apparently  beautiful  plain.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  hill-side,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  foot  of  level  ground  in  all  the  beautiful  landscape 
before  you.     The  lakes  are  1,000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  town,  and  two  miles  away. 

Some  of  the  people  in  towns  tike  this  have  some  curious  notion*  about  foreigners. 
When  they  see  a  foreigner  they  will  run  and  hide,  especially  the  children  ;  for  some- 
where they  have  heard  that  foreigners  eat  little  children,  Others  believe  that  they  kill 
them  and  boil  their  budics  to  obtain  fat  to  grease  tljc  locomotives  on  the  railroad. 
Railroads  and  steam  engines  are  regarded  by  this  class  of  people  with  dread  and 
hatred,  as  they  look  upon  them  as  foreign  inventions  to  carry  them  off  nnd  kill  them. 
Many  have  never  seen  them,  and  consequcutly  have  the  queerest  ideas  concerning  ihem. 
They  have  never  seen  a  wheeled  vehicle  of  any  kind,  and  tliey  are  actually  afraid  of 
them.  In  this  same  State,  and  at  this  present  time,  tlie  State  authorities  are  having 
trouble  with  one  tribe  of  Indiana  over  a  new  railroad  that  is  now  being  built.  Witbin 
two  weeks  several  of  the  surveyors  and  engineers  at  work  on  the  line  have  been  killed 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  road.  As  we  travel  along  the  landscajve  becomes 
more  and  more  beautiful. 

At  Calnali  we  received  a  royal  welcome.  This  town  has  about  two  thousand 
population,  and  is  on  the  line  that  separates  the  temperate  from  the  iiot  country.  The 
climate  is  so  soft  and  mild  that  in  a  thousand  ye.ars  one  would  not  need  an  overcoat  of 
any  kind.     The  town  is  beautifully  situated.     With  such  a  situation,  and  with  such  a 
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climate,  if  it  was  accessible,  the  fortune  of  every  man  and  woman  in  it  would  be  made. 
As  a  sanitarium  for  invalids  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  thermoniuter  does  not  vary  live 
degi-ees  in  a  year.  The  air  is  soft  and  healing.  One  can  sk-ep  in  the  open  air  all  the 
year  round  without  inconvenience.  Every  kind  of  tropicAl  fruit  grows  here.  Oranges 
are  so  abundant  as  to  be  useless  as  merchandise.  The  plaza  is  one  vast  grove  of  green 
and  yellow  fruit  trees.  Here  are  bananas,  whose  broad  feathery  leaves  spread  out  in 
graceful  curves.  There  are  pine-apples,  figsf  mangoes,  and  fruits  of  every  kind. 
Calnali  has  neither  meson  nor  fonda,  and  we  had  to  appeal  to  the  preaidenU  municipal 
for  a  place  to  sleep,  and  another  to  get  our  food.  He  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
at  once  ordered  the  soldiers  to  take  charge  of  our  horses  and  our  baggage.  Beds  were 
erected  in  his  own  office  for  our  aceoiuniodation.  Soldiers  were  detailed  for  our  protec- 
tion, and  we  slept  with  this  guard  around  us. 

I  must  give  you  a  description  of  our  evening  meal.  The  president*  had  arranged 
with  an  Indian  woman  to  provide  us  our  food,  and  when  she  was  ready  she  sent  forns. 
The  house  was  made  of  sugar-cane,  and  was  about  tun  by  fifteen  feet  in  dimensions. 
There  was  no  table  in  sight,  ntyther  knives,  nor  forks,  nor  spoons.  Ouc  fare  was  salt 
meat  cut  into  strips  like  ropes,  tortillas,  or  cakes  of  corn  ground  by  the  lady  of  the 
house  on  a  Mexican  mill  called  a  matati,  and  patted  between  the  hands  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  then  baked  on  an  earthen  platter  called  a  "  coraal."  There  was  only  one 
plate  between  us,  and  that  held  the  meat.  We  took  the  strings  of  beef  in  our  hands 
and  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

Our  presence  in  the  town  was  a  great  event,  and  so  rapidly  had  the  news  of  our 
ari-ival  spread  that  when  we  had  taken  our  supper  and  were  returning  through  the 
pla7;a  to  our  quarters  we  saw  nearly  two  hundred  men  who  had  coroe  into  town  on 
purpose  to  see  us.  Some  were  on  horseback  and  some  were  on  foot.  So  great  an 
event  as  the  arrival  of  three  "  ostrangeros  "  in  one  day  was  too  grand  a  sight  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  More  than  half  the  night  was  spent  in  conversatian,  and  we 
left  Calnali  wishing  it  well.  Next  morning,  as  we  wt-re  ready  to  start,  one  of  the  principal 
men  in  the  town  sent  us  our  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  sweet  bread  and  coffee.  This 
was  infant  to  be  a  token  of  friendship  and  kindness,  and  as  such  it  was  received  by  us. 

In  Aguacatlan  we  found  the  pure  Aztecs,  who  speak  the  Aztec  language  as  their 
fathers  spoke  it  a  thousand  years  ago.  We  could  not  communicate  with  them,  as  we 
did  not  speak  that  language  and  they  could  not  speak  Spanish.  This  is  an  Indian 
village  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Every  house  was  made  either  of  corn-stalks  or 
sugar-cane,  and  thatched  with  a  long  grass.  They  were  set  up  on  poles  from  six  to 
eight  feet  above  the  ground.  This  was  true  of  every  building  in  town.  The  pig-pens, 
the  sheep-pens,  and  the  chicken-coops  all  were  raised  from  the  ground  as  above  stated. 
The  neeessiiy  for  this  precaution  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  full  of  wild  animals — tigers,  wild  cats,  lions,  coyotes,  bears,  etc.  We  afterward 
learned  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  fall  a  prey  to  these 
destructive  beasts.  The  steps  leading  up  to  these  houses  are  a  great  curiosity.  Very 
few  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them  could  ascend  them.  They  are  made  out 
of  a  pole  the  length  detsired,  notched  on  one  side,  and  simply  laid  against  the  opening 
that  is  used  for  a  door.     They  are  drawn  up  at  night  when  the  family  retire. 

Though  we  tried  hard  to  keep  the  peace  with  these  Indians,  we  came  very  near 
having  a  serious  time,  arising  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  we  could  neither  understand 
nor  be  understood.  We  tried  to  buy  something  to  eat  from  them,  and  after  we  had 
secured  a  few  "tamale8"and  paid  for  thera  we  moved  on.  But  we  had  not  gone  far 
when  an  Indian  came  running  after  us.  With  what  intention  we  knew  not,  but  he  was 
very  much  excited.     After  a  little  wild  maneuvering,  and  no  doubt  a  few  threats  as 
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what  we  might  expect  if  we  did  not  learn  Aztec  very  soon,  he  departed.  But  before 
we  were  aware  of  it  he  stood  beside  my  horse,  with  a  knife  in  bis  hand  over  twelve 
inches  long,  and  waving  it  wildly  in  the  air.  We  at  once  eaw  that  be  meant  mis- 
chief, but  reniembering  that  a  "  aolt  answer  turneth  away  wrath,"  we  kept  cool  and 
went  on  our  way.  This  was  the  only  answer  we  could  give  him,  as  neither  party  could 
understand  the  other.  As  we  were  ascending  the  mountain-side  we  heard  the  churcli 
bell  ringing  wildly.  We  knew  wh.it  this  meant,  and  we  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  We  knew  that  they  were  summoning  the  men  together  to  hold  a  counsel, 
and  if  it  should  be  decided  to  pursue  us  our  only  safety  lay  in  getting  out  of  their 
reach.  We  were  only  three.  They  were  over  a  thousatid.  It  is  our  opinion  that  they 
decided  not  to  molest  us,  for  we  saw  no  more  of  them,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  they 
had  followed  us  we  could  not  have  escaped,  for  in  those  mountains  no  living  hoi*8e  could 
gel  away  from  them. 

In  due  time  we  reached  Huejntla.  It  is  a  town  of  about  six  thousand  people,  and 
is  beautifully  situated.  Here  the  tropical  verdure  is  seen  in  .ill  its  gorgeous  splendor. 
Our  business  is  at  last  transacted,  and  we  are  ready  to  return.  I  think  I  can  never 
forget  that  journey.  The  scenery  through  which  we  passed  was  magnificent.  Here 
were  mountains  standing  up  from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea;  and  there  were  valleys  from  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet  deep,  stretching 
out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  any  time  during  our  journey  the  tops  of  hun- 
dreds of  mountains  were  in  sight,  clothed  with  heavy  forests  and  tropical  verdure» 
matted  and  tangled  in  hopeless  confusion.  Along  the  rivers  and  streams  the  abun- 
dance of  vegetation  made  the  landscape  fantastic  and  beautiful.  The  river  banks  are  so 
steep,  in  some  instances  thousands  of  feet  high,  and  approach  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  they  form  immense  cafions,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  cultivated  to  the  very  top. 
Here  grows  to  the  height  of  200  feet  the  evergreen  pine ;  there  ia  the  velvet  foliage  of 
the  magnolia,  the  graceful  branches  of  the  cotton-wood,  ami  the  l.irgo  fnn-shaped  leaf  of 
the  palm-tree,  interlocking  each  other  in  graceful  rivalry  and  forming  a  beautiful 
picture  of  nature  in  her  wild  grandeur.  Vines  and  creepers  of  various  kinds  festoon 
the  trees;  brilliant-hued  leaves  and  gorgeous  flowers  adorn  the  landscape;  wild  roses, 
honeysuckles,  .and  jasmines  give  a  delightful  fragrance  to  the  air;  cascades  and  waterfalls 
leap  and  foam,  and  fall  in  snowj  tresses  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet;  and  amid  this 
dense  foliage  and  prodigality  of  nature  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage  and  sweet  note  flit 
and  sparkle  like  jewels,  and  sing  their  lives  away.     One  view  will  never  be  forgotten. 

We  started  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  last  day  of  our  return  journey.  We 
were  on  top  of  the  highest  mounl-ains  in  the  State.  A  little  before  daylight  we  saw 
the  rising  sun  touch  the  top  of  Iztaccihnatl.  Its  snowy  peak  threw  back  the  slanting 
rays  like  streaks  of  sparkling  gold.  The  atmosphere  was  so  clear  that  the  eye  swept 
the  horizon  so\ith  and  west  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  Mountain  and  plain  lay  out 
before  us  like  a  map.  A  thin  gauze-like  mist  served  to  remind  us  that  it  was  not  yet 
daylight  on  the  plain.  Grand  old  Iztaccihuatl,  a  hundred  miles  away  in  a  bee  line, 
towering  up  nearly  twenty  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  snow  crowned  and  fl.-ishing  back 
the  only  visible  rays  of  the  sun,  was  the  center  of  the  landscape.  Right  in  from,  and 
reclining  on  the  distant  sky,  was  the  Southern  Cross,  paling  before  the  march  of  the 
rising  sun.  Our  hearts  fairly  thrilled  at  the  view  before  as,  and  the  words  of  the  poet 
came  to  our  minds; 

"  These  are  thy  works,  Parent  of  good. 
This  is  thy  universal  frame, 
Thyself,  how  wondrous  then." 

Pufhla^  Mexico, 
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N"  impenetrable  mist  of  fable  envelops  the  early  history  ot  Mexico, 
investigation  and  aruhffiological  researches  have  not  yet  lifted  the  veil  to  dis- 
close the  original  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Ruins  and  hieroglyphics  in 
different  portions  of  the  republic  reveal  the  story  of  a  series  of  immigrations 
fium  the  north  toward  the  south,  but  the  point  from  which  the  peregrinations  began 
has  not  been  and  may  never  be  made  known. 

Mexican  historians  generally  agree,  founding  their  theories  on  the  interpretations 
of  hieroglyphics  and  upon  the  ancient  ruins,  that  the  country  was  invaded  by  seven 
families  suoceesively  immigrating  from  the  north,  all  speaking  the  same  language,  the 
KcUvuatt  or  Mexican;  but  history  does  not  reveal  the  starting-point  of  these  races  nor 
disclose  the  mystery  of  the  multiplicity  of  languages  of  so  diverse  a  character  spoken 
by  the  many  tribes  that  followed  thom,  nor  the  causes  that  impelled  them  to  abandon 
their  former  homes.  According  to  the  Mexican  scholar  Pimentel,  not  one  of  the  108 
indigenous  tongues  bears  any  analogy  to  Asiatic  tongues,  but  certain  resemblances  to 
the  language  of  the  Esquimaux  would  indicate  direct  communication  between  Asia  and 
America. 

The  annals  of  the  Toltecs  have  famished  a  starling-point  for  the  history  of  Mt-x- 
ico.  These  composed  a  semi-civilized  nation  who  inhabited  a  country  called  Hneliuet- 
/(ipjMllim,  toward  the  north  of  the  continent,  where  they  built  cities  and  tonipies,  and 
were  versed  in  agriculture,  the  arts,  and  the  computation  of  time.  Owing  to  civil  dis- 
turbances, the  Toltecs,  with  u  number  of  their  partisans  and  neighbors,  in  the  year  541 
A.  D.  were  expelled  from  their  country  and  began  their  wandurings  southward,  found- 
ing cities  on  their  way. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  after  leaving  their  country  they  reached  ihe 
present  site  of  Tula  (fifty  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  line  of  the  Mexit-au 
Central  Railroad),  where  they  lai<l  the  foundation  of  their  powerful  kingdom.  This 
tribe  remained  here  until  overthrown  by  the  "lords  of  Jalisco,"  in  1110,  eleven  "mon- 
archa"  having  reigned. 

There  is  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Toltecs  which  deserves  mention,  as  it 
is  well  authenticated.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  universal  and  famous  IVIexioan  beverage 
pttlquein  the  roign  of  the  eighth  Toltec  chief,  Tepaucaltzin,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  is  narrated  that  a  noble  nanu-d  Papantziii  discovered  the  method 
of  extr.icting  the  juice  of  the  mar/uey  plant,  of  which  it  is  made,  and  sent  some  of  the 
fermented  ll^juid  to  his  chief  by  the  hand  of  his  daugliter,  the  bi-atitiful  Xoclritl,  called 
the  Flower  of  Tollan  (Tula).  The  chief,  enamored  both  of  the  drink  and  the  maiden, 
retained  the  latter  a  willing  prisoner,  and  she  hecanie  the  mother  of  his  illegitimate  son, 
who  afterward  wielded  the  scepter.  This  incident  inaugurated  the  troubles  of  the 
Toltecs. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  ToUecs,  a  roving  tribe,  the  Chichimecas,  hearing  of  the 
former's  overthrow,  occuj>ied  the  abandoned  country,  starting  for  it  from  the  north  in 
1117. 

Other  tribes  of  the  original  seven  successively  descended  from  the  north  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  valley  of  Mexico,  founding  cities  and  erecting  temples  and  palaces. 

The  last  tribe  to  rcich  the  valley  was  the  Aztec,  or  Mt'Xtean,  whose  annals  claim 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  history  of  Mexico.  This  tribe  is  Mipposed  to  have  originally 
come  from  the  north  of  California,  according  to  the  historian  Clavijero,  their  eouiitry 
being  called  Aztlan,  They  reached  Tula  in  11G6,  remaining  there  nine  years,  and  spend- 
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%T\.  in  other  jjarts  of  the  valley.     At  tlie  expiration  of  tliis  lime  they 
ij>anjro,  thirty  mili-s  nortli  of  thoir  futuru  caj)ilal.     Here  they  wore  we 
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.'in<3  lite  chiefs  sun  married  a  daughter  of  one  of   the  Mexican  families 
marriage  sprang  the  military  chJefH  of  the  Mexicans. 

After  many  wanderings  they  settled  on  the  marshy  islands  near  the  western  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Toxcoco,  and  there,  in  the  year  l.'J2.5,  was  estaMislied  the  nucleus  of  the 
city  6rst  called  TentHjlitltlan,  derived  according  to  some  authorities  from  2\noch,  one 
<>f  tlieir  priests  atid  leaders.  Otlier  authoritiea  claim  that  the  name  comes  fi  cm  l^t^wch 
^j)rickly  pear  cactus),  as 
here  i»  an  old  legend 
that  the  leaders  of  the 
tribes  of  Mexicans,  wan- 
dering in  search  of  a 
p!a<e  of  rest,  saw  an  eagle 
standing  upon  a  caclUH 
i«trangling  a  serpent  on 
the  site  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  This  legend  has 
been  generally  accepted, 
and  gave  Mexico  the  de- 
sign for  its  escutcheon. 
The  present  narae  of  the 
city  finds  its  source  in 
the  name  of  the  Aztecs' 
god  of  war,  Mexitli,  also 
known  as  I/iiitzilopoc/itli, 
The  name  of  the  country 
demonstrates  the  hold  the 
intiijmy  plant  had  upon 
the  ancient  tribes,  Mexi- 
can traditions,  as  pre- 
served in  the  most  an- 
cient writings,  relate  that 
this  god  IIuitzll<>j><>c/ttli 
vas  bom  of  a  virgin  be- 
longing to  the  noble 
family  of  CitU  (free  and 
anccM  ral ) ;  t  luit  his  cradle 
w.xsthe  heart  of  a.  rmifftwj/ 
plant  (»i«f//),  and  hence  the  name  of  Mecitli,  afterward  changed  into  Meritli,  and  finally 
into  Mexico. 

Here  the  Aztecs  constituted  their  first  government,  which  was  theocratic  and  niilitaiy 
under  Tenoch,  who  died  i»  the  year  1 343.  Three  years  subsequent  to  his  death  the  form  of 
government  changed,  and  iti  1376  the  first  king  was  elected.  Ten  kings  followed,  during 
thf?  reign  of  >v  hich  ihi?  Aztecs  devnterl  thenisetvcs  to  thn  arts  of  peace  and  built  a  fine  city, 
cnnnecting  it  with  the  niain-liiiul  by  fuur  causew.iys.  The  last  of  the  Aztec  monarchs  was 
Cuauhtemoc,  whose conijuest  by  Ilurnaudu  Curtez  brought  an  end  to  the  I^Iexican  dynasty. 

Cortez  landed  on  the  island  of  San  J\ian  dc  Ulua,  in  Vera  Cruz  harbor,  on  the  2l8t 
day  of  April,  l.ilO,  and  in  two  years,  August  13,  1.5'21,  h.id  captured  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico and  unfurled  the  flag  nf  Spain  over  the  palace  of  Montezuma. 
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Under  the  iinme  of  >iew  Spain,  Mexico  was  ruled  from  1621  to  1821  successive 
by  five  governorn,  two  royal  eomniissiouers  (audienci.is),  and  sixty-two  viceroys,  the 
last  of  wliont,  Juan  O'DonojCi,  did  not  assume  coiilm]. 

During  the  administration  of  the  first  viceroy,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoui,  who  ruled 
from  1535  to  1550,  discoveries  were  actively  prosecuted  in  the  north,  the  first  money  ■ 
was  coined  in  Mexico,  the  University  of  Mexico  and  several  colleges  were  founded,  and 
the  first  printing-press  in  tlie  New  World  was  introduced.  The  School  of  Mines,  wliich 
is  still  standing  and  yearly  graduating  talented  men,  was  founded  by  the  viceroy,  the 
Marquis  of  Branciforte.  The  construction  was  begun  in  1797  and  the  building  was 
cumpleted  in  1813.     Its  total  cost  was  over  $1,000,000. 

The  modern  history  of  Mexico  and  the  comnicneenieut  of  the  alnfiost  continuous 
internecine  wars  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  grito  de  Dolores  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  September,  1810,  by  the  parish  priest  of  Dolores,  Don  Miguel  Uidalgo  y  Cos- 
tilla, who  gathered  about  him  many  trusty  followci-s  under  liia  banner  to  the  cry  of: 
"Long  live  religion!  Long  live  our  Most  Holy  Mother  of  Guadalupe  I  Long  live 
America,  and  death  to  bad  government!  "  This  cry  is  what  is  known  as  "el  grito  <le 
Dolores." 

Several  eiForts  to  cause  a  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  authorities  had  been  made 
previous  to  this  date,  in  fact  e*'er  sincf  1798,  during  the  incumbency  of  the  forty-fifth 
viceroy,  Miguel  Jose  de  Azanza,  but  they  were  all  suppressed. 

Hidalgo  marshaled  a  considerable  force  and  was  victorious  in  several  engagements, 
hut  lie  and  his  lieutenants,  Allende,  Aldama,  and  Jimenez,  were  c.ipturod  and  put  to 
death  in  ISll,  the  first  on  the  Slstof  July  and  the  three  last  named  on  June  "26.  The 
bullets  that  crashed  through  these  patriotic  breasts  terminated  the  first  stage  of  the 
war  for  independence. 

One  of  the  greatest  figures  in  Mexican  history  then  came  to  the  front,  Jos^  Maria 
Morelos  y  Pav6n,  the  parish  priest  of  Cartti-uaro,  who  by  his  audacity,  valor,  and  mili- 
tary sagacity  was  accorded  a  position  at  the  he.ad  of  the  leaders  of  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. After  many  notable  engagements,  in  which  he  was  almost  always  victorious, 
he  captured  Acapulco  on  April  12,  1813,  thns  ending  his  second  campaign.  On  the 
l*th  of  September,  1813,  in  the  town  of  Chiipanpiiigo,  the  first  Mexican  Congress  was 
installed,  which  two  months  later  (November  6)  issued  the  declaration  of  independence 
and  decreed  the  emancipatiou  of  the  slaves.  The  first  provisional  constitution  was 
adopted  October  22,  1814, 

Morelos  was  eventually  overcome  by  being  betrayed  by  a  deserter  from  his  ranks 
named  Carranco,  was  taken  to  Mexico,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  sentence 
was  carried  out  at  San  Cristobal  Ecatepeo  on  the  22d  of  December,  1815. 

But  the  cause  of  independence  was  still  sustained  by  m.my  leaders  in  different 
parts  of  the  republic,  among  them  being  Francisco  Javier  Mina,  a  Spanish  officor,  who 
resolved  to  do  battle  for  the  independence  of  Mexico.  He  disembarked  at  the  port  of 
Soto  la  Marina  on  April  15,  1S17,  with  500  men  recruited  in  the  United  States,  and 
marched  rapidly  into  the  interior,  gaining  many  victories.  He  was  apprehended  at  the 
ranch  called  Venadlfo,  and  was  shot  on  the  llth  of  November,  1817.  Many  oilier  j)a- 
triot  chiefs  arose  to  lea<l  the  independent  movement,  but  most  of  them  met  the  fate  of 
their  predecessors.  Among  these  was  Guerrero,  who,  after  many  hazardous  exploits  and 
brilliant  acbievenients,  finally,  on  the  lOlh  of  Jatmary,  1S'21,  held  a  conference  with 
Aiijifustin  Yturbide,  brigadier-general  in  eonimaud  of  the  royalist  forces,  at  Yturbide's 
request,  and  the  two  leaders  agreed  to  proclaim  independence.  The  latter  proclaimed 
what  is  known  as  "The  Plan  of  Iguala"  on  Febriir.ay  24,  1821. 

Ytnrbide  then  .assuming  command  of  the  forces,  marched  on  Mexico,  making  Val- 
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laflolid  (now  Morelia),  Queietaro,  and  Puobla  capitulate  on  the  way.  On  reaching 
iloxico  the  Viceroy  ApoJaca  was  depu.*tJ  July  5,  18.2 1. 

The  sixty-second  and  last  viceroy,  Juan  0'Doni>j(i,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
30th  of  July,  and,  upon  hearing  of  the  condition  of  aH'airs,  isBued  a  proclamation  and 
entered  into  commnnication  with  the  independents.  Ylurbide  went  to  C(5rdolia,  where 
a  conference  waa  held,  resulting  in  the  treaty  of  C6rdoba,  which,  with  slight  moditica- 
tions,  coniii-med  tlie  plan  of  Iguala,  and  Spanish  domination  in  Mexico,  which  had  lai^ted 
300  years,  closed  forever,  when  on  the  27th  of  September,  1821,  Yturbide  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital. 

The  secojid  Mexican  Congress,  the  firet  after  securing  independence,  met  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1622,  and  elected  Ylurbide  emperor  on  the  19th  of  May  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  crowned  and  annoim«4^wiiIi  great  pomp  and  cereniony  in  the  great  cathedral  of 
the  capital  on  the  2l8t  of  June  following  as  Augustine  I.,  Emperor  of  Mexico.  His 
reign  was  short.  The  people  who  had  been  \»  arring  so  long  could  not  settle  down  to 
peaceful  pursuits.  Ambitious  leaders  thirsted  for  high  places,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
battles  for  independence  had  scarce  lifted  before  General  Santa-Anna  headed  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Vera  Ciiiz,  pmclaimed  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
compelled  Yturbide  to  abdicate  and  leave  the  country.  He  became  desirous  to  re-visit 
it,  and,  returning  to  Mexico,  was  arrested  immediately  upon  disembarking,  taken  to 
Padilla,  brought  before  the  Legi»laUire  of  Tamaulipas  in  session  there,  and  by  that 
body  condemned  tn  death.     He  was  shot  July  19,  1824,  just  five  days  after  landing. 

The  Federal  Republic  was  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  The  third  Mex- 
ican Congress  assembled  November  7,  1823,  and  proclaimed  on  October  4,  1824,  a  re- 
publican constitution  which  was  patterned  close  upon  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  President  of  Mexico,  the  patriot  General  Guadnliipe  Victoria,  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice on  October  10.  Congress  was  dissolved  December  24,  1824,  and  the  fii-st  consti- 
tutional Congress  convened  January  1,  1825.  During  this  year  England  and  the 
United  States  formally  recognized  Mexico. 

Independence  being  secured,  two  parties  came  into  existence:  The  Spanish,  which 
became  the  centralists,  and  the  Republicans,  who  became  federal isla.  To  this  division  is 
due  the  constant  internal  disturbances  and  agitations  in  Mexico  from  1828  to  1846. 
During  this  period  five  radical  organic  changes  swa\ed  the  people  between  centralism 
and  federation. 

The  two  parties  sticeeeded  each  other  in  power,  mostly  through  revolutions,  until 
1847,  when  the  war  with  the  United  States,  which  had  commenced  the  year  previous, 
ended  and  the  latter  nation  acquired  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  Mexican  territory. 
After  tlie  decliiration  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  the  Mexican  liber.il  party 
remained  in  power  (except  from  1853  to  1866,  when  General  Santa-Anna  governed  as 
dictator),  carrying  out  its  theories  of  government.  In  the  year  1857  the  constitution 
now  in  force  in  Mexico  was  framed  by  a  constitutional  assembly. 

In  1861  England,  Spain,  and  France  formed  an  allianco  to  declare  war  against 
Mexico,  but 'the  alliance  had  been  scarcely  perfc-eled  when  the  two  first-ntinud  puwera 
withdrew  and  France  was  left  alone  in  the  enterprise.  War  between  the  two  nations 
lasted  from  1862  to  1807  without  the  French  gaining  any  decided  foothold. 

I'o.ssessing  themselves  finally  of  the  capital,  they  establislied  an  empire,  aided  by  a 
nnmber  of  disaffected  Mexicans,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg, 
Archduke  of  Austria, 

The  ru-chduke  arrived  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  June  12,  1864,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Carlotta,  daughiir  of  Leopold  L,  King  of  the  Belgians.  These  two  unfortunate 
beings  were  crowned   Emperor  and   Empress  of  Mexico  with  great  solemnity  in   tho 
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r.itlicdial  ami  vulvd  a  portion  of  (lie  coiiiitrv  until  1807,  'wiien  the  iwrfidy  of  Bnzaine 
and  lUe  cowaidicL'  of  Napoleon  III.  destroyed  lliu  lifu  of  Maximilian  and  llic  reason  of 
Carlotta. 

3Ia.\imilian,  iK-i'eft  of  tlie  aid  and  proiection  of  tlie  Frendi,  inlri.'ii(li(.-d  liinisolf  in 
C^iitTL-taro,  where  he  was  rnude  juisoner  h\  the  iepuhli((ans  and  shot,  logetlier  with  the 
imperialist  generals  Miramon  and  Mcxia,  on  the  Iftth  of  June,  1M07. 

Benito  Juarez,  of  Indian  birlli,  and  possessed  of  j^reat  al>i!ity,  patriotism,  and  en- 
ergy, was  the  jn-esidenl  of  ila-  republic  dwriiii;  the  turhukiit.  limes  of  llie  Reformation 
and  the  war  with  Fnuue.  He  entered  the  ea[iilal  vietoriuns  on  the  15t.h  of  July,  1807, 
and  retained  the  |ire»iden<-y  until  his  dealli,  in  lH7'i,  being  ti>e  only  Mexiean  who  has 
died  during  an  occupancy  of  tliat  office.  His  immediate  finai^Kor  was  Sebastian  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,  \j'ho  retained  the  >iffice  until  IsTf!,  when  he  wSiTtnseaied  by  the  revolution 
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of  T*alo  lilanco.  General  Porfuio  Diaz  succeeded  Leidu  de  Tejada  in  May,  1877,  and 
was  fullowed  )>v  General  3Iatiuel  Cionzalex  in  Is^^n.  In  1KS4  (Tciiera!  Diaz  wa.s  elected 
to  a  second  term,  and  has  since  eonlinued  at  the  head  of  the  government.  His  adtniii- 
istration  has  been  attended  with  great  jirogrcss  and  ])rosperity. — BuUetin  of  the  Jiureau 
of  the  American  Rfpnbllvx,  W<ixlunfj(on, 


WHAT  AND  TIOW  THE  EASTERN  ASIATICS  EAT. 

BV    ¥.    G.   C'AKPEXTEU, 

IX  China  I  visited  the  rat  restaurants,  and  watched  the  cot>king  of  dogs  and 
cats  in  the  soujn  I  pru-ed  dried  rats  at  many  a  butL']ier-sho|ii,  and  was  offered 
jditmp,  juicy  pussi*-H  for  Icks  than  the  co.st  of  tlieir  raising.  I  was  told  that 
the  flesh  of  dug*  would  make  brave  the  men  wlio  ate  it,  and  I  watched  not 
a  few  people  wlio  smacked  tbeir  lips  a«  they  conveyed  bits  of  cats  from  their  bowls  to 
their  mouths.  Tlu'se  Chinese  dog  restaurants  are  largely  j):itroiii?,ed  by  the  poor  jieu- 
iile  of  Canton.  TJiey  are  ti?;nally  on  the  ground  lloor,  and  they  consist  of  a  kitchen  at 
t!ie  front  and  a  dining-room  in  the  rear.  From  nails  on  tlie  walls  an<l  in  the  ceiling 
hang  the  dressed  bodies  of  dogs,  which  look  not  unlike  the  carcasses  of  pigs,  and  which 
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liaiig  tail  duwnwanl.  Just  below  llicsc  iipun  great  liodx  of  coJll  or  in  oven-liki?  stoves 
aro  pots,  in  wliicli  dug  sinJ  cat  slc*\vs  simmer  away.  The  meat  is  cut  up  into  bits  as  big 
as  the  fini  of  your  finger,  ami  is  frie<l  with  chosttinls  anil  garlic  in  oil,  or  is  stewed 
into  a  sort  of  Houp.  At  the  restaurant  wliieli  I  visited  I  was  totd  that  I  could  have  a 
pint  bowl  of  cat  Hesii  fur  teJi  cents,  and  as  a  special  dainty  I  was  offered  fried  cat's  eyes 
at  two  cents  apiece.  The  cats  are  skinned  before  conking,  but  tlie  dogs  are  prepared 
for  the  pot  in  the  same  way  that  we  make  <iur  jdtrk. 

Tlie  .season  for  rats  is  the  winter,  and  cats  are  goo<l  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Pigs 
are  the  scavengers  of  the  city,  and  they  root  their  way  into  every  quarter,  and  turn  up 
the  ground  aiid  wallow  in  the  mire  <m  the  very  edge  of  the  emperor's  palace  in  Peking. 
Yiiu  see  pigs  for  sale  in  eveiy  market,  ami  llu*  sucking  pig  is  the  />/Pcp  «/e  resisdfuce  at 
every  feast.  It  is  never  eaten  in  tlie  roa-st,  limvever,  Init  is  hashed  \ip  into  bits  and 
stewed,  and  tins  is  the  case  wilii  all  kinils  of  Chinese  meats.  Small  bits  are  a  necessity 
where  cliop-stieks  are  used,  and  the  result  is  that  most  Chinese  dishes  are  soupa  or  stews 
or  roasts  cut  tine.  TiuTc  is  lit  lie  beef  used  in  China,  and  good  cows  are  ])racticallv 
unknown. 

The  Chinese  use  oil  in  the  place  of  butter,  and  the  Indians  use  a  sort  of  substitute 
for  butter  in  ghee,  which  is  A  sort  of  clartied  biiltcr.  The  Indians  arc  milk  drinkers, 
and  the  sacred  cows  su])]ily  many  a  family  ivith  a  great  part  of  their  food.  The 
Chinese  are  the  greatest  fowl-raisers  in  the  world,  and  they  rank  high  among  the  egg- 
eating  nations.  They  never  eat  an  egg  unless  it  V»e  boiled  hard  or  pickled,  and  llie 
Chinese  preserved  eggs  are  one  of  the  features  of  their  gastronomy.  It  takes  forty 
days  to  cure  an  egu  properly.  It  is  not  tit  to  eat  before  that  age,  and  after  that  the 
older  the  better.  Linn',  .s.alt,  and  vinegar  are  mixed  together  in  the  pickling,  and  the 
egg,  Mben  ready  for  use,  is  black  as  coal. 

All  the  principal  nations  of  the  E.ist  which  have  a  large  number  of  Buddhists  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  iion-consiiiners  of  meal.  The  IJuddhtsts  believe  that  their  ancestors 
are  trotting  arr.und  inside  the  feaihers  and  under  itte  fur  and  hair  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, and  they  believe  it  is  a  sin  to  take  animal  life.     According  to  liie  theory  of  trans- 
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inignilioii  of  miuIs  ,i  man  may  l»c  cht-wiiig  uj)  tlic  choicest  bit  of  Itis  gn-at-yraiutfalhor's 
body  when  lie  Tnasttcatos  a  temltrloin  stuiik,  and  tlie  ti«inii;rest  wing  of  this  year's  spring 
chicken  may  havL*  trdtU'il  aroiintl  uihIut  liie  anituatluii  of  his  grandiuotlicr's  soul.  To 
people  of  delicate  seiisibiiilies  possessed  of  that  failli  which  moves  mountains,  such 
gastronomic  remembrances  would  sjtoil  their  feast.  It  ih  for  this  reason  that  the  Hur- 
uii'se  and  Siamese  eat  sc)  Jiltle  mcat^  and  it  is  largely  due  to  this  that  you  fin<l  but  little 
niral  eonsunied  it)  the  greater  part  of  Iiulia. 

Tliere  in  fine  game  all  over  China,  and  yf>u  can  get  wild  ditt-ks  fur  five  or  six  cents 
ajiieee.  Ducks  are  cheap  in  Japan,  and  at  Peking  I  found  the  finest  of  venison,  pheas- 
ants, and  hares.  I  think  tlie  markets  of  Peking  are  as  fine  as  those  of  any  capital  in 
the  world,  and  the  j-iehest  of  tlie  celestials  live  very  well.  Some  of  their  dishes  are 
more  costly  than  terrapin  stew,  and  birds'  nest  soup  costs  five  dollars  a  plate.  It  is 
made  from  the  nest  of  the  swallow  found  in  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  exporting  to  Chitia  of  tliese  nests  is  ()uite  a  business.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  nest  is  made  of  seaweed,  crushed  by  the  bird  in  its  crii|)  and  <Irawu  out  in 
tibers  with  which  the  nest  is  woven  and  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  cniT.  These  nests  are 
seldom  larger  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  big  job  to  clean  them,  and  they 
are  cooked  with  pigeon's  eggs  and  spices  into  a  soup.  When  cofiked  they  look  like 
isinglass,  and  it  takes  an  artist  to  prepare  tbeni  for  (he  table.  Among  the  other  curi- 
ous things  consumed  by  the  Chinese  are  shark  fins  and  salted  ducks.  Ducks  are  salted 
and  dried  as  we  dry  beef,  and  you  will  find  salted  ducks  and  geese  cvery-where.  The 
Chinese  are  very  fond  of  pumpkin-seed  and  watermelon-seeil,  and  at  their  big  dinners 
they  often  liave  tliese  bi-sidc  each  plate  for  their  guests  to  nibble  at  between  the 
courses.  Colonel  Denby,  our  minister  to  China,  described  a  dinner  to  me  at  which 
there  were  sixty  courses,  and  dinners  of  one  hundrcil  courses  are  not  unknown. 
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In  looking  over  a  Chinese  bill  of  fare  I  see  many  apjietizing  litl-bits.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  course  of  diu'ks'  livers,  one  of  th«  fried  roofs  of  tlie  nioutlis  of  pigf, 
another  of  the  eookeil  wobbcd-ffut  of  ilucks,  a  lliird  of  fish  tins,  and  a  fourth  of  pijiton 
eggs.  The  bread  of  different  Anialiu  nations  is  worthy  of  nienti<)n.  In  China,  India, 
Japan,  and  Korea  by  no  means  all  the  people  live  upon  rice.  In  North  China  mucli 
■wheat  is  used, and  Northern  India  is  one  tif  the  greatest  wheat -grmving  districts  of  tlie 
world.  The  Chinese  boil  all  liieir  bread  instead  of  baking  it,  or,  if  baked  at  all,  it  is 
browned  after  boiling.  In  North  India  and  North  China  millet  is  largely  used.  IJoth 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  fond  of  sweet  cake,  and  in  Japan  one  of  the  most  po]inlar 
cakes  is  almost  exactly  likeonr  s|ionge-cake.  It  is  said  to  have  l>een  brought  over  from 
Uolland  by  the  Dutch  Christians  when  ihey  catue  to  Japan  centuries  ago,  and  you  will 
now  find  it  all  over  the  country. 

Some  of  the  best  candy  I  have  ever  eaten  I  bouglit  of  a  jiig-tailed  merchant  in  iho 
Chiriese  city  of  Peking.  He  had  nut  candy  of  all  kiinls,  and  he  tohl  mo  he  imported 
Dome  of  his  nuts  fnnn  Moug'dia  for  his  shop.  The  Smyrna  fig  paste  is  noted  the 
world  over,  and  you  will  find  it  in  every  confeclioner'n  store  in  the  country. 

A  large  part  of  the  280,000,000  inhaliitants  of  Inilia  eat  Avith  their  fingers.  Tlie 
Burmese  do  not  know  the  use  of  ehopslicks,  and  the  .Siamese  have  the  same  table 
ntensils  as  were  used  by  Adam  ami  Eve,  The  40i),0u0|000  Chinamen  use  in  the  neigh- 
borhoo«l  of  1,000,000,000  eho|>sticks  every  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  the  Korean 
carries  his  chopsticks  witli  him  wherever  he  goes,  The  chopstiek  i.s  about  as  big  around 
as  a  slate-pencil,  and  not  juut'h  longer.  They  are  made  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  and 
the  emperor  is  said  to  use  chopsticks  of  gold.  It  is  customary  at  a  first-class  hotel  in 
Japan  to  give  each  guest  afresh  (lair  of  unused  chopsticks  at  every  meal,  and  the  sticks 
are  eo  cheap  that  they  cost  practically  nothing. 
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Alaska, 

Life  in  Alaska.  By  Mrs,  K.  S.  Willard.  1884.  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication,  PhiiAdelpliin. 
$1.25. 

Aaion^'  the  AlnakanB.  By  iln.  J.  M.  Wright.  1883. 
Prosbyioriiin  Board  of  Pub.,  Pliiladelpliia.    $1.2S. 

Alaska.  By  S.  Jack  son,  D.D.  1680.  Oodd.  Mead 
4  Co..  New  York.    $1.50. 

Travels  in  Alaska.  By  F.  Whymper.  Harpers,  New 
York.     S2.50. 

The  New  Kldorado.  A  Summer  Journey  lo  Alaskn. 
By  M.  M.  Ballou.     Houghton,  Boston.    $1.50. 

Amtnican  Indians. 
The  Story  of  the  American  Indian.     By  K  8.  Brooks. 

1887.  Lotlirop,  Bo«toii.     $2.60. 

History  of  Indian  Missions  oa  the  PaclQc  Coast,     Bj 

Myron  Kelts.     1SS2.     Americaa  Sunday-School 

Union,  Pliilndelphia.     $1.2S, 
Our  Indian  Wards.     By  G.  W.  Manypenny.      1880. 

Ol.trke,  Cincinnati.     $3. 
Origin  of  tlie  Indian  Superstitions  and  Worship,     By 

R  M.  Dormatt.     1881.     Lippiiicott,  Philu.     $3. 
Life  Among  the  Indiaus.     By  J.  B.  Finler.     Hunt  ft 

KHton,  New  York.     $I.T5. 
Uary  »nd  I ;  or.  Forty  Yoara  Among  the  Sioux.     By 

Rev.  S.  K.  Riggs.     1880.    Revell,  S.  Y.     $1.60. 
Canoe  aud  Dog  Train  Among  the  Creo  and  Siiltcaux 

Indians.     By  Rev.  E.  R.  Young.     1890.     Hunt 

k  Eaton,  New  York.     $1.26. 

MexiM>. 

History  of  the  Mexican  People.    By  H.  H.  Bancroft. 

1888.  Bancroft,  San  Frnndsco.     $4.50. 
Mexico.      By   H.   H.   Baudelier.      1885.      Cupples, 

Boston.     $5. 
Appletou's  Guide  to  Mexico.     By  A.  R.  Conkling. 

1886.     Apploton,  New  York.     $2. 
Mexico  of  To-duy.    By  S.  B.  Griffin.    1886.    Harpers, 

New  York.     $1.50. 
Story  of  Mexico.     By  S.  Hale.     1889.     Putnam,  Now 

York.     11.50. 
Our   NexuDoor   Neighbor.     By   Bishop   Q,   Haven. 

1875.     Harpers,  New  York.     $3.60. 
The    Mexican    Guide.     By   T.   A,   Janvier.      1890. 

Harpers,  New  York.     $2.60. 
About  Mexico  Past  and  Pioaent     By  H.  H.  More. 

1SS7.     Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  PliiU 

Bdeiphia.     $1.50. 
Mexico.     By  M.  E.  Blake  and  M.  ?.  SiitliTan.     1889. 

Lee  i  Sliepurd,  Boston.     $1.25. 
A  Short  Hisrory  of  Mexico.     By  A.  H.  Noll.     1890. 

MtClurg.  Chicago.     $1. 
Travels  in  Mexico.     By  F.  A.  Obor,     1888.     Estes  k 

Louriat,  Boston.     $3.75. 
Toung  Folks'  History  of  Mexico.      By  P.  A.  Ober. 

1883.     Estes  k  Lauriat,  Boston.     $1.50, 


The  Aztecs.    By  L.  BiarL     1SS6.     A.  0.  VcOlnrg  k 

Co.,  Cinciooati.     $2, 
Mexico  as  It  Is.    By  A.  Z.  Gray.    1877.    Dutton, 

New  York.     $1. 
Two  Thousand  Miles  Tlirough  Mexico.      By  J.  H. 

McCarty,   D.D.      1690.      Hunt   k  Eaton,    New 

York.     90  cents. 
Aztec  Land.    By  M.  M.  Ballou.     1690.    Houghton, 

Boston.     $1,50. 
Face  to  Pace  with  the  Mexicans.     By  F.  0.  Gooch. 

1887.     Fords,  Howard  k  Hulbert,  New  York. 

|8, 

Central  America. 

Tlte  States  of  Central  America.    By  E.  G.  Squier. 

Harpers,  New  York.     $5. 
A  Winter  in  Central   America.     By  H.  J.  Sanborn. 

Lee  k  Slicpord,  Boston.     $1.50. 

South  America. 
Adventures  in  Patngonia.     By  Rev.  T.  Coan,     Dodd, 

Mend  k  Co,,  Now  York.     $1.25, 
Argentina  and  the  Argentines.     By  Tbom^ts  A.  Tur- 
ner.    1892,     Scnbners,  New  York.     $3. 
La  Plata  Countries  of  Suutli  America.     By  Mrs.  E,  J. 

M.  CWiens,     1887,     Lippiucott,  Pliik.     $1.50. 
Boy  Travelers  in  South  America.     By  Thomas  W. 

Knox.     Harpers,  New  York.    $3. 
Mission  Work  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.    Br 

W.  H.  Brett.     8.  P.  C.  K,,  Londou.     3a. 
Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.     By  A.  Reville. 

1884.     Scribnor.  New  York.     $1.60. 
Brazil.     By  G.  0.  Andrews.     1887.     Appletou,  New 

York.     $1.50. 

Burma. 
Sketches  of  Life  in  Burma.     By  Mrs.  M.  B.  Ingalla. 

Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.     $1. 
Lidin  and  British  Burma.     By  Rev.  W.  E.  Bobbins. 

1S,S.S.     Hunt  A  Hilton,  New  York.     60  centa. 
Golden  Chersonese;  or.  Life  in  Burma.     By  Isabella 

L  Bird.     1883.     Putnam,  New  York.     $2.25. 
Child    Life   in    Burma.      By  0.   J.  CorthelL      18S0. 

Corthell,  Boston.     76  cents. 

CItina. 
Child  Life  in  Chinese  Homes.    By  Mrs.  M.  J.  Bryson. 

18S5.     Amier.  Trnc'l  Society,  New  York.     $1.26. 
China  and  .Tapaii  in   1877  and   1878.     By  Bishop  L 

W.    Wiley,      llinu  k  Eiiton,   Now   York.     90 

cent?. 
The  DrfljTOD,  Image,  and  Demon.     By  H.  C.  Du  Hose, 

D.D.     1886.     Armstrong,  New  York.     $2. 
China,  Historical  and  Descriptive.     By  0.  H.  Eden. 

1880.     Ward,  Loudon.     3*.  M. 
Pagodn  Slia'lows.      By  Miss  A.   M.  Fielrte.      1884. 

W.  G.  Cortliell,  Boston.     $1. 
Among  the  Mongols.    By  J.  Gilinour.     1888.    Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  New  York.     $1.50. 
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OUI   Hijrhwoys  in  China.     By  Ifabello  Williamson. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York.     $1.26. 
Alotig  River  and  RomJ  in  Fuhkion.      By  K.  J.  Dukes. 

Americnn  Tract  Society,  New  York.     $1.25. 
Western  Cliiiia.     By  V.  0.  Hart,  D.D.     1888.     Tick- 

uor,  Boston.     $2. 
The  Cross  and  the  Dragon.     By  B.  C.  Henry,  D.D. 

1885.  Randolph,  New  York.     $1. 

China  and  the  Chinese.    By  J.  L.  Nevius.  D.D.    1883. 

Presbyterian  Bonrd  of  Pub.,  PliiltiJelpbia.    $J.60. 
Social,  Political,  and  Religious  Liie  in  China.     By  O. 

E.  Simon.     1887.     Low,  London.     6«. 
Tl.e  Foroipnor  in  Cliina.     By  L.  N.  Wheeler,  D.D. 

1881.     Griggi),  Chicngo.     $1.25. 
China  and  Japan.     By  Bishop  Wiley.     1879.     Hunt 

A  Eaton.  New  York.    90  cents. 
Tlie  Middle  Kingdom.     By  S.  Wells  Williams.     1883. 

2  vols.     Scribucr,  New  York.     $9. 
Travels  and  Investigations  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

By  J.  H.  Wilson.    1887.    Applelon.  N.  Y.    $1.75. 
When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China.    By  Yuu  Phou  Loe. 

1887.     Lolhrop,  Boston.    60ceMia. 
Home  Life  in  China.     By  Mrs.  Bry»on.     American 

Tract  Society,  New  York.     $1.25. 
Choli  Lin,  tlie  Chinese  Boy  who  Became  a  Preacher, 

By   Rev.   J.    A.   Davis.      I8S4.      Presbyterian 

Board  of  Publication,  Philadelpliia,      $1. 
Every  .day  Life  in  China.     By  E.  J.  Dukes.     Eleligiotis 

Tract  Society,  London.     6«. 
Our  Boys  in  Cliina.     By  H.  W.  Freocli.     Leo  k,  Shep- 

ard,  Boston.     $2.50. 
The  Chinese.      By  W.  A.  P.  M»rtin,  D.D.      1881. 

Harpers,  New  York.     $1.75. 
Peeps  into  China.    By  E.  C.  Phillips.     Oissell,  Lon- 
don,    is.  Cd. 
Id  tlie  Fur  Ksst.    By  0«raldine  Qiiiuness.    1889.    F. 

H.  R«vell,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Jfidui. 

Iiidin,  Uiatorical  and  Descriptive.     By  C.  U.  Eden. 

1B76.     Ward,  London.     3».  fid. 
History  of  India.     By  Mr.*.   Fannie   Roper  Foudge. 

1881.     Lolhrop,  BostKii.     $1.50. 
Indln  MiMionnry  Directory.     By  B.  H.  Bndley,  D.D. 

1886.  Hunt  Jt  EuUm,  New  York.     $1.25. 

A  Woman's  Talks  About  India.  By  H.  O.  Briuon. 
1880.    .\mer.S.-S.  Union,  Philadelphia.    90  cents. 

From  Boston  to  Barellly  and  Back.  By  W.  Butler, 
D.D.     1885.     Hunt  A  Eaton,  N.  Y.     $1.35. 

Pictiire84(tie  India.  By  W.  S.  Cuine.  1890.  Runt- 
ledge.     $3.50. 

From  Darkness  to  Light.  A  Story  of  the  Telegu 
Awakening.      1882.      W.  O.  CortbeU,  Boston. 

$1. 

Indika.    The  Country  and  People  or  India  and  Oeylon. 

By  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D.     1891.     Harpers, 

New  Ycrk.     $4. 
True  Tales  .\  bout  India.     By  S.  J.  Ballard.     Religious 

Tmci  Societv,  London.     3*. 


Cyclopedia  of  India.    By  E,  Balfour.     1886.    3  vols. 

Qunritch,  London.     105«. 
The  Molii  at  Tulsipur.     By  B.  H.  Badley,  D.D.     Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  London.    $2. 
Land  snd    re<^ple  oi'  India.      By  J.  Caird.      1883. 

Cassell,  New  York.     $1.60. 
Brahmoism.     By  R.  C.  Bose.     1884.     Funk  k  Wag- 
nails,  New  York.     $1.25. 
Mission.'irr  Remiuiscences  uf  the  Free  Baptist  Mission 

of  India.       1885.      By   Mrs.    M.   M.   H.   Hills. 

$1.50. 
Women  in   India.      By  Mrs,  WeitbrechU     NisbeV 

London.     8*. 
Daily  Life  nud  Work  in  India.     By  W.  J.  Wilkina. 

1888.     Unwin,  London.     5r. 
Sketches  of  Hindu  Life.    By  D.N.  Das.    1887.    Chnp- 

iiinn,  London.     6«, 
India.     By  J.  T.  Grucey,  D  D.     1884.     Hunt  k  Eaton, 

New  York.     60  cenu. 
Parsonage  in  India.    By  Mrs.  0.  McFudden.    Hunt- 

k  Ealon,  Kew  York.     60  cents. 
Bits  About  India.     By  Mrs.  H.  H.  Holcomb.     1888. 

Prcs.  Board  of  Pub.,  Philadelphia.     $1. 
Six  Years  in  India.     By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Humplirey.     186S, 

Hunt  k  Buion,  New  York.     86  cents. 
Ocms  of  Indin.     By  Mrs.  £.  J.  Humphrey.      1876. 

Huut  *  Eaton,  New  York.     90  cents. 
Scenes  in  Southern  India.     By  Mrs.  Murray  MitchelL 

1880.  Amer.  Tract  Society,  New  York.     $1.50. 
India  Life.     By  J.  0.  Oman.     1889.     Gebbie,  Phila- 
delphia.    $1.76. 

Hand-book  of  India.    By  Rev.  W.  E.  Bobbins.    1883. 

Hunt  k  Enion,  New  York.     60  cents. 
A  Winter  in  India  nnd  Maluysia.     By  Rev.  M.  V.  B. 

Knox.    D.D.      1891.      Huut    k   Eaton,    N.    Y. 

$1.20. 
Liind  of  the  Veda.     By  Wni.  Butler,  D.D.     Hunt  *- 

Euicin,  New  York.     $3. 
Every-day   Life   in   India.     By   Rct.    A.  D.   Howe. 

1881.  Atuer.  Tract  Society,  New  York.     $1.60. 
Missiomiry  Life  in  India.    By  T.  J.  Scolt,  D.D.     1876. 

Hunt  k  Raton,  New  York.    90  cents. 
History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India,  1706-1871. 

By  M.  A-Shcrring.    1884.    Trnhner,  London.    6». 
Four  Years'  Csmpuigu  in  India.     By  Bishop   Wm, 

Taylor.    1875.    Hunt  k  Eaion,  New  Yuik.     $1. 
Ten   Years  Self-supporting  Missions  in   India.   ^By 

Wm.  Taylor.     1882.     Hunt  k  Eaton,  N.  Y,  *$1. 
My  Missionary  Apprenticeship  iu  India.     By  Bishop- 

J.  M.  Tlioburn.     1884.     Hunt  *  Baton,  N.  Y. 

$l.2<i. 
Modern  Hirulursm.     By  W.  J.  Wilkias.     1887.     Un- 
win, Ijindon.     i6jf. 
Hindu  Literature;  or,  The  Ancient  Books  of  India. 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed.     1891.     a  C.  Griggs  k. 

Co.,  Chicago.     $2. 
From  Hong-Kong  to  the  Himalayas  through  India. 

By  E.  Warren  Clark.     1880.     American  TraoV 

Society,  New  York.     #1.60. 
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Japan. 
By  M.  C.  Af  rton. 


1888.    Grif- 


1891. 


Child  Life  in  Japun. 

fith,  London,  6«. 
Japanese  Girla  and  Women.    By  A.  M.  Bucon. 

Houghton,  Boston.     $1.26. 
Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Jap^n.    By  Mr«.  I.  L.  Bird  Bishop. 

1885.     Putnam,  New  York.     $'2.50. 
Sunrise  Kingdom.     By  Mrs.  J.  D.  CHrrotberg.     1879. 

Presbytemn  Board  of  Pub.,  Pliilndelphia.     $2. 
Ee$a  and  Suijiro;  or,  Liglits  and  Sliedea  of  LiTe  in 

JapiiD.     1888.     American  Tract  Society,  New 

York.    $1.50. 
Life  And  Adventure  in  Japnn.    By  E.W.CIurk.    1878. 

Amt-rican  Tmct  Society,  New  York.     11.25. 
Tile  Mikado's  Empire.    By  W.  K.  Oriffls,  D.D.    1890. 

Harpen,  Now  York.     $4. 
A  Japanese  Boy.   By  Sliial:ichiShigomi.    1890.    Uolt, 

New  York.     $1. 
Sketdies  of  Life  in  Jiipan.    By  H.  Knollya.     1887. 

Chapman,  London,     lit. 
Japan,  Qeogmphical  and  Historical.    By  C.  MacFar- 

)ane.     1882.     Putnam,  New  York.     $1.26. 
A  Budget  of  Letters  from  Jnpnn.     By  A.  C.  Maclny. 

1SS6.     Armstrou);,  New  York.     $2. 
Tales  of  Old  Japan.    By  A.  B.  Milford.    1874.    Mao 

niillan,  New  York.     $1.75. 
The  Real  Japan.     Studios  of  Contemporary  JnpaneHe 

Mannenj,  Morula,  Administration,  and   Potiiica. 

By  H.Norman.  1802.  Scribncrn,  New  York.  $3. 
History  of  Japan  in  Words  of  One  Syllable.     By  H. 

A.  Smith.     1887.     Roiiiledge,  New  York.     $U 
History  of  Japan.     By  P.  Thorpe.      1885.     White, 

London.     3«.  6(i. 
Japonic^.     B^  Sir  Edwin  Anmld.     1891.     Scribncr, 

New  York.    $3. 
China  and  Japan  in  1877  and  1878.     By  Bishop  I.  W. 

Wiley.     Hunt  k  Eaton,  New  York.     90  cents. 
Customs  of  the  Jopttoeac.    By  P.  Siobold.    Harpers, 

New  York.     75  cents. 
Japanese  Homos  and  Tlicir  Stirrnnndinps.     By  E.  S. 

.Morse.     1886.     Ticknor,  Boston,     ^i. 
Japanese    Fuiry    World.      By   W.   E.    GrilHs,    D.D. 

Trubuer,  Loudon,     'ii.  id. 

Kona. 
Korea  the  Hermit  Nation.     By  W.  E.  Oriffls,  D.D. 

-   18S2.     Scribnor,  New  York.     $:i.50. 
Kore.1  Within  and  Witliout.     By  W.  K.  Griffis,  D.D. 
18S5.   Pres.    Board  of  Pub.,  Philadelphia.  $1.16. 
Chi  i.^iC'ii,  Tlie  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.  By  P.  Lowell. 

Ticknor,  Boston.     $5. 
Korean  Tales.     By  H.  N.  Allen,  M.D.     1889.    Put- 
nam, New  York.     $1.26. 

Paltaliiu  and  Syria. 
Domestic  Life   in   Palestine.      By   Mary  R.  Rogers. 

Hunt  k  Kaion,  New  York.     90  cents. 
Echoea  from  Palestine.     By  J.  W.  Mendenhatl,  D.D. 

1833.     Hunt  t  Eaton,  New  York.     $3. 


Uodem  Customs  of  Bible  Lands.    By  H.  J.  Van  Len- 

uep.     1875.     Harpers,  Now  York.     $6. 
Among  the  Holy  Hills  of  Piilesiine.    By  U. 

1884.     Scribners,  New  York.     $1.60. 
Palestine,  Historic  and  Descriptive.    By  W,  L.  Gage. 

1887.     Warne,  London.     7«.  6d 
Women   of   tlie   Arabs.     By   H.  H.  Jessup.     1873. 

Dodd,  New  York.    $2. 
Syrian  Home  Life.     By  H.  U.  Jeaaiip.    1874.    Dodd, 

New  York.     $1.50. 

Pertia. 
Persia.    By  R«v.  J.  Bassett.    1886.     Scribners,  New 

York.     $150. 
Woman  iind  Her  Saviour  in  Peraia.     Congregational 

FubllcatioQ  Society,  Boston,     $1.26, 
Persia  as  It  la.     By  C.  J.  Wills.     1866.     Low,  Lon- 
don.    &f.  6rf. 
The  Story  of  Persia.     By  Si  G.  W.  Benjamin.     1837. 

Putnam,  New  York.     $1.50. 
Life  in   Persia.     By   0.  J.  WUls.     ISS."}.     Macmillan, 

New  York.    $i. 

Stam. 
Siam.     By  Bayard  Taylor.     Scribnor.     $1.25. 
Sinm.     By  Miiis  M.  L.  CorU     1886.     Rundolph.     $1. 
Missionary  Lira  in  Slam.    By  Mrs.  F.  R.  Feudge.    1871. 

Amor.  Bap.  Pub,  Soe.,  Philadeljiliia.     $1.50. 
Land  of  the  While  BleplmuL    By  F.  Vincent.     1873. 

Harpers.     $3.50. 
Siam  as  Seen  by  American  Miaaionaries.   1884.   Prea, 

Board  of  Pub.,  PliiladelpliiA.     $1,86, 

Turkey. 
Ten  Years  on  the  Enphrates.     By  C.  H.  Wheeler. 

1868.     Amer.  Tract  Society,  New  York.     $1.26. 
Daughters  of  Armenia.    By  Mrs.  8.  A.  Wheeler.    1877. 

Amer.  Truct  Society,  New  York.     90  cents. 
Women  of  the  Orient.    By  Rosa  0.  Houghton,  D.D. 

1878.     Hunt  k  Katon,  New  York.     $1.20. 
Children  of  the  East.     By  H.  H.  Jeasiip,  D.D.    1873. 

Dodd,  Mead  k  Co.,  New  York.     75  cents. 
Among  ilio  Turks.    By  V.  L  Cameron.     1888.    Nel- 

SAns,  Edinburgh.     2», 
The  Women  of  Turkey.     By  L.  M.  J.  OarnetL     1890. 

Nutt,  Ijoiidon.     10»,  6(/. 
Among  tlie  Turks.    By  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.     1877. 

New  York.     $1.60. 
The  Story  of  Tnrkey.     By  S.  L,  Poolo.     1888.     Put- 
nam, New  York.     $1.60, 
Arabs  and  Turks.     By  K.  L.  Clark.     Congregational 

Publication  Society,  Boston.     $1.16. 
Romance  of  Missions  in  Turkey.    By  Mis*  M.  K.  West 

1875.     Rindolpb  k  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 
Boy  TraveliTii  in  Arabia.     By  D.  Wise,  D.D.     1885. 

Hunt  A  Eaton,  New  York.     80  cents. 
Races  of  European  Turkey.     By  E.  L.  Clark.     Dodd, 

Mead  A  Co.,  New  York.    $2. 
The  Clirisii.ins  of  Turkey.     By  W.  Denton.     Daldy, 

London.    6«, 
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1880.    C«s8eU,  New 


Eviopt. 

<Sermiin  Home  Life.     By  S.  Baring  Gould.      1876. 

Appleion,  New  York.     §1.50. 
The  Midnight  Sun  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

By  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.     1886.    Loihrop,  Boa- 
ton.     i3. 
Tho  Slavs  of  Europe.     B.\  G  F.  Madear,    8.  P.  0.  K., 

London.     €0  cents. 
Wo  Two  Alone   In  Euiujie.      By  Mory   M.  Nindo. 

1S86.     A.  0.  McClurg  k  Co.,  Oliicngo.     $I.SO. 
The  Gre«ln  of  To-day.    By  0.  K.  TuckermM.     1873. 

Putnam,  New  York.     $1.60. 
Italy  Strugt,'ling  Ailer  Light.    By  H.  H.  Fnirall,  D.D. 

18.90,     Hoiit  t  Eaton,  Now  York.     $3  50. 
"Walks  in  Home.  By  A.  J.  0.  Hare.   Routledge.  $3.50. 
Tlie   Ruaaiaa  Church.     By   A.  F.  Heard.     Harpers, 

New  York.     $1.16. 
Boy  Tntvelers  in  Russia.      By  T.  W.  Knox.      16S6, 

Harpers,  New  York.     $3. 
Sunny  Spiiin.     &y  Olive  Patch. 

York.     $2.50. 

AfrieoL 

Xanocrs  and  Customs  of  Modem  Kgypt.    By  B.  M. 

Lune.     Murray,  London.     li». 
.Mi^Kiun  Life  Amoog  the  Zulu    Kafflrw.     By  Amiie 

MncKenzle.     Bemrose,  Loudon.     34.  M. 
Africii    Fust    and    Pre«enL      By    Bev.  W.   Mowier. 

American  Trnci  Society,  New  York.    $1.60 
Our   Young   Fulka   in   Africa.     By   J.   D.    UcCabe. 

Lippincolt,  Ptiiliidelpliia     $2.60. 
Stories   of    the   Gnboou.      By   Mrs.   L   8.    Preston, 

j^mcrican  Tract  Society,  Now  York.     16  cenis. 
Artveniurea   in   South    Africa.      By  Bishop  Taylor. 

1880.     Hunt  A  Baton,  New  York.     $1.35. 
Madagascar    of   To-day.      By    Rov.    G.    A.    Shaw. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York.     $1,30. 
Through   tlio   Dark   Continent.      By  H.  H.  Stanley. 

2  rola.      Harpers,  New  York.    $10. 
Africa  Unveiled.    By  H.  Rowley.    &  P.  C.  K,  Lon- 
don,    ia. 
In  the  Heart  of  Africa.     By  Sir  a  Baker,     Funk  k 

Wagnalls,  New  York.     $1. 
People  of  Africa.       By  K.  W.  BIyden,  D.D.       1871. 

Randulpli,  Now  Vork.     $1. 
Life  on  the  Congo.     By  Rov.  W.  H.  Beiitley.     Relig- 
ions Tract  Society,  Londou.     \s.  Qd. 
South   Africa  and   Its   Mlssiiun   Fields, 

Carlylo.     Nisbet,  London.     6«. 
Ib  Sarage    Africa.    By  Y.    L.    Cnmeron. 

Edinburgh.     &«. 
Bqnnlorial  Africa.     By  P.  B.  Du  Chaillu. 

New  York.    $S. 
The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudun.     By  F.  L.  James. 

Dodd,  Mead  k  Co.,  New  York.    $5. 
Amnzula  ;  Manners  and  Oiislonis  of  the  Zulus.     By 

T.  B.  Jeokinson.     Allen,  London.     6«. 
Central    Africa.      By  W.  M.  Kerr.      1887.      'J  vols. 

Houghton,  Bfislnn.     $9. 


By  J.  E. 
Nelsons, 
Uarpem, 


Boy   Travelers  in  Central   Africa.     ByT.  W.  Kiot. 

linrju'r!*.  New  YorW.     $.'t. 
Gareiignnze;  or,  Seven  Yeurs'  MisAirm  Work  In  Cen- 

trnl    Aliica.     Bv  Arnot.     F.    H.    Kcvoll,   New 

York.     $1.26. 
Tho  Now  World  of  Central  Africa.     Bt  Mrs.  H.  Qrat- 

lan  Guinness,     1889.     F.  H.  Rpv'c11,N.  Y.     $3. 
Forty   Years    Among    Uio  Zulut>.      By    Rev.  Josinh 

Tyler.    1891.    Congregatiooal  Publishing  Sotncty, 

Boston.    $1.26. 

The  Ishnils. 

Six  Months  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  By  I»ab«lla 
Bird.     Putnam,  New  York.     $2.50. 

Isluiid  World  of  the  Pacific.  By  H.  T.  Choever. 
Harpers,  New  York.     $1.50. 

At  Home  in  Fijt  By  M)s.-<  C.  F.  G.  Cumniing.  1882. 
Armstrong  &  Son,  Now  York.     $1.25. 

Adventures  in  New  Guinea.     By  R<.'v.  J.  Chalmers. 

1886.  Religious  Tract  Society,  Loudon.     I!«. 
Life   III    Hawaii.      By  Rev.  T.  Coan.       Rnndolph  k 

Son,  New  York.     $1.60. 
Tho  Piilyneslan  Race.    By  A.  Fornonder.     Trubner, 

London.     7«.  6(1 
Life  in  the  Southern  Seoa.    By  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill.     Re- 
ligious Triict  Society,  Londou.    64.  G</. 
Eastern   and   Western   Polyiiosin.     By  Rev.  W.  W. 

Gill.      1886.      2  vols.      Presbyteriiin  Buurd  of 

Publication,  Philadelphia.     $3.35. 
The  Story  of  Madagascar.     By  J.  W.  Mears.     Pres. 

Board  of  Publication,  PhiUdelphia.     $1,25. 
Muliiy   Archipelago.     By  A.  R.  Walloe*.     Harpers, 

New  York.     $2.60, 
Ponapc;  or.  Light  on  a  Dark  Shore.   By  H.  S.  Thomp- 
son.    Baptist  Publishing  Society,  Phila.     $1. 
The  Children  of  Madagascar.      By  H  F.  Standing. 

Religious  Tract  Suciety,  Loudon.     34.  6J. 
Among  the  Cuiinibala  of  New  Guinea.      Bv  S.  Mac- 

farlane.      18S9.      Presbyterian  Board  uf   Publl- 

cntion,  Philadelphia.     $1. 
Jottings   from   tho  Pacifia     By   Rov.   W,   W.   Gill. 

American  Tract  Society,  Now  York.     $1.10- 
Glimp9«8    uf    Mnori-Lnnd.      By    Annie   R.    Butler. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York.    $1.25. 

General, 

The   Problem  of  Religions    Progre.«8.      Bv  0.  Dor- ' 
Chester,  D.D.     1881.     Hunt  A  Eaton,  N.  Y.     $3. 
Missionary   AddreRsos,     By  Bishop  J,  M.  Tlioburikj 

1887.  Hunt  i  Eaton,  New  York,     60  cento. 
The  Crisis  of  Missions.     Bv  A.  T.  Piorson,  D.D,    1888. 

Baker  A  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.     $1.25 
Our   Missionary  Heroes  and   Heroines.      By  Daniel 

Wise,  D.D.     1884.     Hunt  *  Eaton,  N.  Y.     $1. 
Christian  Misoions  of  the  Nineteenth  Cenlury.     By 

E.  a  T<KiJ,  D.D.     1890.     Hunt  k  Eaton,  New 

Yerk.     75  cents. 
Christianity  in  the  United  States.     By  D.  Dorchester, 

D.D.     1888.     Hunt  A  Eston.  New  York.     $4. 
The  Divine  Enterprise  of  Missions.   By  A.  T.  PIfrson, 

D.D.     1891.    Bilker  i  Taylor  Co.,  N.  Y.     §1.26. 
The  Miracle«  of  Missions.      Bv  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 

1891,     Funk  A  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.     $1. 
The  Coming  Kingdom.     By  Rev.  W.  W.  Wadsworth, 

1H89.     StiMiliom   Methodist   PuOlishliig    House, 

Naahvillc.     $i. 
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Our  Coiiniry:  Its  Present  Crisis  and  Tts  Possible 
Fiiliire.  By  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.  Buker 
4  Taylor  Co.,  Now  York.     CO  cftits. 

Cyclopedia  of  Missions.  By  Rev.  E.  M.  BHm.  1S91, 
2  vols.     Funk  *  Wngnalls  Co.,  iVew  York.     $12. 

Modem  MiRsions  and  Culture.  By  Dr.  Giistav  War- 
neck.     1883.     J.  Gemmell,  Kdinbiirtrli.     ia.M. 

Medical  Missions:  Tlieir  Place  and  Power.     By  John 

Lowe.     1886.    T.  Fisber  Unwin,  Loudon.     5». 
A  Century  of  Christiiin  Progrt-sa  ond    Its  Li'flsons. 

By  Rov.   James   Johnston.      1888.      J.  .Nisbot 

k  Co.,  London.     3«. 
Our  Easteni  Slsicrii  and  Tlicir  Misaiooary  Helpers. 

By   Harriet  W.  Ellis.     1883.     Religious  Tract 

Society.  Loudon.     B». 
Foreijm    Mlssioci.-i:     Thoir    Place   in    the    Pnstoralo, 

Pniver,  mid  Coolbrcnce.     By  A.  C,  Tliompson, 

D.D.     1889,    Scribner,  New  York.     $1.75. 

Rambles  in  Mission  Fields.      By  &  F.  .Smith,  D.D. 

1883.     W.  G.  Corlhell,  Boston.     $1.25. 
Missionary   in   Many   Liinda.     By  Rev.    E.    Houfe. 

Hunt  tc  Eaton,  New  York.     75  cents. 

Missinna   and    Missionary  Society  ol   tlio   Meihodist 

Episcopal  Church.     By  J.  M.  Ro'd,  D.D.     a  vols. 

Hunt  i,  Euton,  New  York.     $2.75. 
Oriental  Misutions:  Our  Missions  in  India,  Oiinn,  and 

Bulgaria.    By  Bishop   Edward  Thoni.of)n.     1870. 

2  vols.     Hunt  tL  Eaton,  New  York.     $1.6i>. 
Round   the  World.       By  Bishop    Calvin    Kinv'sley. 

2  vols.     Hunt  A  Baton,  Now  York.     $1.50. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odi.4i  Episcopal  Church  During  the  First  Decnde. 
Bv  Mrs.  M.  3.  Wheeler.  Hunt  A  Eaton,  New 
York.    $1. 

In  Brigliteat  Asia.  Bv  Henry  C.  Mabie,  D.D.  1891. 
W.  G.  Corthell,  Boston.     $1.25. 

Seven  Years  in  Ceylon.  By  M.  Lcitch.  1891.  Amer- 
ican Trnct  Society,  New  York.     75  cents. 

Sociiil  and  Religious  Life  In  the  Orient.  By  K.  H. 
Baauinjian.    1891.    Am.  Tract  Society,  N.  Y.    $1. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery  in  the  McAll  Mission  Work 
in  Frnnee.  By  L.  S.  Honghi"ii.  1891.  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  Now  York.     $1.;^5. 

Womuii's  Medical  Work  iu  Foreign  Lands.  By  Mrs, 
J.  T.  (iracey.  1888.  Heathen  Woman's  Friend, 
Boston.     60  cents. 

The  Missionary  Yenr-Book.  By  Rev,  J,  T.  Grat'ov, 
D.D.     1890.     F.  T[.  Revell.  New  York.     $1.25. 

The  Success  of  Christian  Missions.  By  RoLicrl 
Young.   1890,  Hodder&Stoughton,  London,    ha, 

MorninK  Light  in  Many  Lands.  By  Daniel  M.  March, 
D.D.  1891.  CongregationarPiiblisliiug  Society, 
Boston.     $2. 

A  Century  of  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missions.  By 
Mrs.  Sophie  Bronson  Titterington.  1891.  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 
$1.25, 

Modern  Missions:  Their  Tnnla  and  Triumph.s,  By 
Robert  Young.  18S2.  Cusaeli,  London  and  New 
York.     $1.25. 

Light  in  Lands  of  Darkness.  A  Record  of  Mi.ssion- 
ary  Labor  Among  tlie  Greenlanders,  Eskimos, 
Patagonians,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Nestuiiiins, 
Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Jews.  By  Koiiert 
Young.     1881.     Cftssell.  New  York.     $1.25, 


Nemommit,  the  Nautchnea.  A  Story  oflndia.  By  Rev. 
E.  McMion,     1830.     Hunt  4  Eaion,  N.  Y.     $1. 

Around  the  World.  Tour  of  Christian  Ml^siona. 
By  lU-v,  W.  F.  Bsinbridgo.  1882.  Lotkrop, 
Boston.     $3. 

Round  tlie  World  Letters.  By  Mrs.  L.  S.  Bainbridge. 
1882.     Loth  rop  Jt  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50. 

Moravian  Missions.  By  A.  C.  Thompson,  D.D.  1882. 
Scnbner,  New  York.    $2. 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Oonventioi). 
By  H.  A.Tnppor,  D.D.  1891.  2  vols.  Publi«hod 
by  the  Foreijrn  Mission  Board  of  the  SoiiiJiem 
Baptist  Convention.     Richmond,  Va.     $6. 

Christian  Missions.  By  J.  H.  Seeley.  1876.  Dodd. 
Mead  k  Co.,  New  York.    $1. 

The  Mis.sionniy  Problem:  Containing  a  History  of 
ProtestiiTit  Missions  in  Some  of  the  Principal 
Fields  of  Missionary  Enterprise.  By  James 
Croil.     1883,     William  Briggs,  Toronto.     S'- 

The  Macedonian  Cry;  A  Voice  from  the  Lauds  of 
Bruhoia  and  Buddha,  Africa,  and  the  Lsles  of 
the  Sen.  By  Rev.  John  Lnihem.  1884.  Will- 
iam Brigga,  Toronto.     $1. 

Short  History  of  Christian  Missions.  By  George 
Smith.     1887.    T.  A  T.  Chirk,  Edinburgh.    2*.  6<)l. 

Protestant  Foreign  Missions.  ByT.  Clirisilieb.  1880. 
Congregational  Publishing  Siiciety,  Bostm.    $1. 

Around  the  World.  By  Bishop  Hondrix.  Soiitliem 
Methodist  Piiblisliing  House,  Nsslmllis.     $1.50. 

Mission  Stories  o1'  Miiny  Lands.  1886.  American 
Boaril,  Boston.     §1.50, 

Children  of  Many  Lunds.  By  J.  D.  Strang.  1868v 
American  Tract  Sociciy.  New  York.     40  cents.  _ 

Mifionnry  Bioffrajthy.  1 

Heroes  of  the  Mission  Field.  By  W.  P.  Walsh.  Con- 
taining sketches  of  St.  Martin,  Ulpliilaa,  St.  Pat- 
rick, St.  Augustine,  St.  BonifHce,  Aiiscliar,  Adal- 
bert, Otto,  Lull,  Xavier,  Elioi,  Haas  Egode, 
Schwartz.    1879.    Whittaker,  New  York.    $1.60. 

Modern  llera<js  of  the  Mission  Field.  By  W,  P. 
Walsli.  Containing  sketches  of  Henrj'  Mariyn, 
William  Carey,  Ailonirani  Judson,  Robert  Morri- 
son, Sainiic4  Miirsdon,  John  Williams,  Williiim 
Johnfion,  John  Hunt,  Allen  Gardiner,  Alex:in<Jer 
Duflf,  David  Livingstone,  Bishop  Patle.><oi). 
1882.     Whittaker,  New  York.     $1,60. 

Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field.  By  Mrs.  B,  R.  Pitman. 
Containing  Biographies  of  Mrs.  Mary  Moffiit,  Mrs. 
M.  R.  0.  Gobat,  Mrs.  U.  C.  Mnllenit.  Hm.  Emily  C. 
Judson,  Mrs.  Mary  Williums.  Miss  Fideli.i  Kiskev 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Kills,  Mrs.  r)orothy  Jones,  Mrs. 
Jane  Chalmers,  Mrs.  Anna  Uindcror,  Mrs  S«rah 
Biiiitli,  Mth.  R.  WakeBchI,  Miss  Susan  B.  Higgiiis, 
Mrs.  H.  Kilham,  Mrs.  Mary  Hope,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Newell,  eta     1630.     Cussell,  London.     6«. 

American  Herrvos  on  Mission  Fields.  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Hiiidn,  D.D.  Containing  sketches  of  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Sclmiiffler,  H,  S.  West,  David  T.  Stoddard,  Asahel 
Grant,  William  Goodell,  Titus  Goon,  PL  ().  0. 
Dwight.  3.  Wells  Williams,  K.  C.  Bridcman, 
Julia  A  Rappleyo,  Adoniratn  Judsoo,  W.  G. 
Schanffler,  John  Eliot.  1890.  American  TracI 
Society,  New  York,    fl.26. 

Miss  Fidelia  Fiske  (Fersix),  By  W.  Guest  1872. 
Hodder,  London.  3«. 

Bishop  J.  HanninKton  (Africa).  By  Pawsou.  1887. 
Seeley.     2s.  Oti.     Ruiidolph,  New  York.     $1. 
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Master  MiMMiinArioa.  By  A.  H.  Jipp.  Contnining 
fflcetchoa  of  James  Ofrlothorpo,  David  Zeislwiifer, 
S«muol  Hebich,  William  Elmslie,  G.  W.  W.ilkpr, 
Robert  Moffat,  James  Stawnrt,  Willium  BUck, 
JoliD  C.  PuLieson,  Joliu  O.  Fee.  Ib63.  Uuwiu, 
London.     3j.  6d. 

Titua  Coon.    By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Coan.    1885.    Revell.   tl. 

T  J.  Comber  f  Africa).  By  J.  B.  Myers.  1888. 
Revell.     75  cents. 

BisJiop  Samuel  Cronrther  (Africn).  By  JesM  Page. 
)8Sa.     Kcvell.     15ceut8. 

Adonirnm  JudMn  (Btirma).    By  Kdwitrd  Judson,  D.D. 

1883.  Randolph.     %1. 

Joiiag  King  (Syria  and  Greece).     By  Mrs.  F.  E.  H. 

Ruinoa.    1879.    American  Tract  Society.   $1.50. 
Robert   and   Mary  MofTiit.     By  J.  S.  Moffat.     1885. 

Armstrong,  New  York.     $2.50. 
J.  O.  Paton.     Autobiograptir.     1889.     Hodilcr.     e«. 
&   A.    Rhea   (Persia).    By  D.  W.    Marsli.     Presby- 

terinii  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia.     $2. 

■Willlom   G.   Scliuuffler   (Turkey).       Autobiography. 

1888.     Randolph,  New  York.     $1. 
Bishop  Wm.  Taylor.    By  K.  Davies.     1885.     Hunt  i. 

Eaton,  New  York.     75  cents. 
Miss    M.  L.  Wliately   (Egypt).     By  E.  J.  Whately. 

1890.     Relipioiis  Tract  a^dety,  I>oudon      2a. 
Bishop  PattesoD.    By  Jesse  I'n^re.    Revell.    75  cents. 
GrifBth  John.   By  William  Uobson.    Revell.   75  cents. 
Robert  MorrinoD.    By  W.  J,  Towuaeod.    llevell,  New 

York.     76  coma. 
Robert  MoffkL     By  D.  J.  Deane.     R«vcll.     76  cents. 
Williiim  Carey.     By  J.  B,  Mvera.     Revell.     75  cents. 
Duvld  Livingstone.    By  A.  Monteflore.    Revell,  New 

York.     75  oenta. 
James  Chaliiiera.    By  Wm.   Robson.    Revell.      76 

cents. 
John  Willimma.    By  J.  J.  Ktlia.     Revell.    75  cenU. 
•James  Calvert.     By  R.  Vernon.     Revell.     75  cent:<. 

HtaUien  Ri-iiginM. 

Rclijrions   of  the    World.      By  D.    J.  Burrell,   D.D. 

1888.    Pres.  Board  of  Pub.,  Pliiltidelphia.    ^1.25. 
l<iviii)r  Religions.    By  Rer.  J.  N.  Frudcnburgh.    1880. 

Unlit  £  Katon,  New  York.     $1.60. 
Religions  of  India,  China,  and  PerKiit.     By  S.  Joho- 

sun.     1885,     3  vols.     Osgood,  Boston.     $15. 
•Doomed   Rolijrions.      Kditcd   by   J.    M.    Rcid,    D.D. 

1884.  Hunt  £  Eaton,  New  York.     $1.20. 
.Religion   of  the  Africans.     By   U.  Rowley.     1877. 

Giirdner,  L<.>ndon.     is.  6<£ 
The  Religions  of  India.    By  A.  Barth.    1882.    Hough- 
ton, Boston.     $6. 
Buddhism.     By  T.  W.  R.  Davids.    1877.     S.  P.  0.  K., 

London.     34.  id. 
Evolution  of  Ancient  Hinduism.     By  A.  M.  Floyer. 

1888.     Ohapmim,  London.     2«.  6d. 
Buddha  and  Early  Buddhism.     By  A.  Lillie.     1882. 

Putnam,  New  York.     $2.60. 
Religions   of  the  World.      By   Rev.  P.  D.  Maurice. 

1877.     Macmillan,  New  York.     $1.75. 
Buddhism  and  Buddha.     By  T.  W.  R.  Davids.     8.  P. 

C.  K.,  London.     2^  6rf. 
Uohninined,   Buddha,   and   Christ      By    M.   Dodds. 

Hodder  i,  Stuugliton,  Lumlon.     3«.  6i^. 


Religion  of  the  Pitrsees.  By  M.  Hang.  Houghton, 
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DOTTY,   THE    LITTLE   HOME   MISSIONARY. 

A  Story  for  th©  Children.. 
BT   aorUIE  B.    BtflTH. 


4SS  READ  a  story  Intely  Rbout  t  little  girl  who 

®  loved  and  worked  for  missions  herself, 
iiud  in  her  sweet  sunshiny  way  helped  others  to 
do  the  same.  Her  name  was  Dotty,  and  I  will 
tell  you  something  about  her. 

She  lived  with  her  grundfntlier  and  grand- 
mother Downer,  on  Morning-glory  Farm,  ao 
called  because  the  morning-glories  ran  all  over 
the  side  of  the  house  where  the  siin  shone,  tilling 
the  place  with  brightness  and  beauty. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  but  she 
loved  her  grandparents  and  was  very  hji^ipy 
with  them.  She  also  hiul  11  friend  named  Sandy, 
a  big  boy  who  lived  on  the  ne.\t  farm.  He  was 
very  fond  of  Dotty  and  never  tired  of  answering 
her  questions  and  helping  htr  out  of  iil!  her 
little  diflBculties. 

Dotty  was  sis  years  old,  but  her  tittle  head 
was  full  of  fancies  and  odd  notions.  Otic  of 
these  was  that  when  she  looked  in  tht:  l«ing 
mirror  that  bung  in  the  parlor  the  litt!«  girl 
that  she  saw  there  was  her  mother,  who  had 
blown  away  to  the  ''morning  land,"  and  who 
came  back  to  listen  to  Dotty  whenever  she  wished 
to  talk  to  her. 

She  only  thought  of  her  mother  as  a  little 
girl,  because  she  had  never  seen  her,  and  hud 
been  told  that  she  was  a  little  girl  ouce  like 
Dotty,  and  ran  about  the  farm  picking  flowers 
and  chasing  butterflies.  She  called  her  the  Prin- 
cess Dandelion,  and  wondered  if  the  way  to 
heaven  did  not  lie  behind  the  princess  through 
the  ghiss,  as  the  way  looked  so  flim  aud  uncer- 
tain back  there.  She  talked  to  the  princess 
every  day,  and  believed  that  she  understood  all 
she  said  and  sympathized  in  all  her  feelings  and 
thoughts. 

One  day  when  grandfather  Downer  was  sitting 
on  the  porch  enjoying  the  sunshine.  Dotty  came 
up  and  began  to  talk  about  the  heathen,  and 
some  of  their  wicked  practices,  and  asked  him 
v^hy  he  could  not  stop  it. 

"  8hO|  child,  I  cnn't  do  any  thing.  They  are 
joined  to  their  idols;  let'em  alone." 

"  But  perhaps  they  don't  know  any  better, 
grandpa,  and  some  one  ought  to  tell  them." 

*'  Has  Sandy  been  puttmg  such  notions  into 
yotir  head,  child  ?" 

"No,  it  wiis  Mary  Jane  Adams,"  said  Dotty; 
♦'  she  has  come  home,  and  she  saw  lots  of 
new  things  while  she  was  away,  and  among  the 


new  things  was  a  missionary  society  for  children, 
and  she  is  going  to  have  one  here  and  wants  me 
to  join." 

Now,  grandfiither  Downer  was  a  very  good 
man  in  his  way,  but  he  did  not  care  to  help  the 
heathen,  and  had  no  use  for  missionary  societies, 
and  he  wim  not  at  all  pleased  to  find  tliat  Dotty 
was  interested  in  them. 

"  Mary  Jane  Adams  needn't  come  here  with 
her  missionary  talk,"  he  said,  "if  ahe  hasn't  any 
thing  more  cheerful  to  give  than  what  you  have 
been  telling  me.  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Fijis," 

"  Who  lire  the  Fijis,  grandpa  t "  asked  Dotty. 
"They  are  bad,  wicked  foreigners  who  live 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  they'll  eat  you 
up  if  they  get  a  chance." 

*'  O,  the  heathen,"  said  Dotty.  "  Why,  they 
can't  eat  roe  up, 
bec^mse  I'm  so  far 
away.  Butwecnn 
send  them  money 
to  buy  food  and  to 
teach  them  to  be 
good,  Mary  Jane 
says." 

"WeU,  Dotty, 
you  can't  come 
that  over  me.  I 
never  was  brought 
up  with  a  taste  for 
foreign  missions. 
It's  a  clear  waste  of  time  and  money.  The 
heathen  don't  want  to  be  any  better ;  they  like 
their  own  ways  best." 

"  Well,  grandpa,  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
them  from  killing  each  other,  anyway,  before 
God  is  ready  for  them.  I  know  the  Prineeaa 
Dandelion  wants  me  to  do  something  by  the  look 
in  her  eyes  when  I  tell  her  about  it.  Don't  you 
think  we  might  give  them  a  chance,  grandpa?" 
"The  heathen  don't  expect  a  little  white 
lamb  like  you  to  do  any  thing,  Dotty." 

"But  I  can  help  a  little.  O,  do  let  me  belong 
to  that  missionary  society,  and  you  caa  come 
and  hear  ua  sometimes  I " 

"WoU,  child,  we'll  see  what  grandmother 
says." 

Dotty  joined  the  society,  and  then  went  to 
work  to  earn  money  for  it.  She  begged  grand- 
pa's best  hen  and  then  made  him  promise  to  buy 
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nil  the  eggs  it  laid.  Then  she  coaxed  him  "  to 
giving  hers  missionary  coif,  a  lamb,  and  a  po- 
tato p«tch." 

Sometime  after  this  the  society  had  a  big 

mi'i'ting,  and  all  the  children  took  ])art  and  asked 

tlieir  I'lareittd  and  friends  to  come.     There  was 

•  large  map  showing  the  heathen  countries  of 

th(f  norld,  and  the  children  told  about  the 

[leople,  and  how  they  needed  some  one  to  come 

flverand  teach  them  and  help  thetn  to  do  right. 

Ownil father  Downer  told  liis  wife  thuy  had 

belter  go  to  this  meeting  for  Dotty's  sake.  They 

went  and  listened  very  attentively  to  every  thing, 

•nd  he  was  won  over  so  much  as  to  tell  his  wife 

on  (he  way  home  that  she  could  join  the  women's 

mistion  bund  if  she  wished,  and  he  would  sec 

(hat  she  had  all  the  money  that  she  needed.    But 

hr  (lid  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  all  his  duty 

until  one  day  when  he  thought  that  Dotty  was 

\m.  and  he  should  never  see  her  again. 

Dotty  had  been  to  the  mill  with  Sandy  and 
ink  en  all  her  dolls.  She  was  so  much  taken  up 
with  a  kitten  that  she  saw  there  that  she  brought 
it  home  and  left  her  dolls  on  the  bank  under  the 
trees.  She  never  thought  of  the  dolls  until 
after  dinner,  and  then  started  off  by  hereelf  to 
find  them.  But  Dotty  played  so  much  on  the 
way  that  a  thunder-storm  overtook  her  and  she 
had  to  climb  in  a  window  of  the  mill,  with  Ikt 
dolls,  because  the  doors  were  all  fastened,  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  rain. 

In  the  meantime  she  had  been  mis.ted  at  home, 
and  as  no  one  l\iDd  seen  her,  grandfather  Downer 
and  Sandy  started  off  to  look  for  her.  Dotty 
was  the  sunshine  of  the  old  man's  life,  uml  he 


felt  that  if  she  never  cjune  back  to  him  she  hud 
been  taken  to  punish  him  for  his  selflshucis. 

They  went  to  the  mill,  and  there  Sandy  found 
a  Japanese  doll  that  she  had  dropped.  Seeing 
the  window  open,  he  climbed  in  and  found 
another  doll  on  the  floor.  He  knew  that  Dotty 
must  be  near,  and  he  called  lier  grnndfathei. 
who  had  n  lantern,  and  together  they  looked 
around  the  dark  room  and  found  Dotty  aslee|> 
behind  some  big  boxes.  She  was  soon  clapped 
in  grandpa's  arms,  who  carried  her  home  as 
though  he  would  never  let  her  out  of  his  sight 
again.  There  he  took  her  upon  his  knee  and 
told  her  why  he  had  been  so  bitter  against  mis- 
sionaries and  mission  work. 

He  6;ud,  "  When  your  mother  was  a  young 
woman,  Dotty,  she  married  a  missionary  and 
went  to  Africa  with  him  to  teach  the  heathen. 
This  made  me  so  angry  that  I  would  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  her.  When  her  husband 
died,  her  son  Sandy  was  sent  to  me  to  take  care 
of.  I  hired  him  out  to  the  farmer  over  the  way. 
I  never  told  you  before  that  Sandy  was  your 
half  brother.  Dotty. 

"  Well,  when  your  mother  died  and  you  were 
Bent  to  the  farm,  I  could  not  turn  such  a  wee, 
white  lamb  as  you  away,  and  I  let  you  stay,  and 
I  soon  loved  you  for  your  own  sake;  and  now 
you  have  taught  me  to  love  those  poor  Fijis 
whom  I  hated  so  and  to  wish  to  do  just  what 
your  mother  would  have  wished  me  to  do.  Sandy 
is  to  live  with  us  now  and  be  educated  for  a 
missionary,  and  you  and  he  can  do  all  the  mis- 
sion work  j"ou  wish,  and  I  will  help  you  in  every 
way,"    And  grandfather  Downer  kept  his  word. 


The  Story  of  Little  GungabaL 

A  LADY  missionary  of  the  C.M.S.  in  India 
gives  the  following  sad  account  of  a  little  girl 
who  is  a  confirmed  opium-eater: 

The  parents  wash  clothes  for  a  living,  and 
since  infancy  regularly  have  drugged  the  little 
girl,  that  she  might  not  trouble  them  while  they 
were  at  work.  The  doses  had  to  be  increased 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  former  quantity  no 
longer  had  the  desired  effect.  At  the  age  of 
sevca  she  still  required  one  anna's  worth  of  opium 
a  day.  The  mother,  who  is  au  opium-enter,  de- 
»ire<l  to  brfiik  her  daughter  of  the  hiibit.  So 
she  brought  her  to  the  Mission  Girls'  Schuul,  but 
raid  nothing  about  the  opium  habit.  The  child 
was  placed  in  the  infant  class,  and  ut  about 
elevi'u  o'clock  the  teacher  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  little  one  awake;  finally  she  fell  off  the 
bench,  and  the  teacher  allowed  her  to  sleep,  think- 
ing that,  this  being  the  first  day  at  school,  she  was 
weary.  In  an  hour  thechild  awoke,  and  was  so  rest- 
lew  and  impatient  that  she  had  to  be  sent  home. 


The  next  day  the  mother  brought  her  again 
against  the  little  one's  will,  and  explained  that 
she  brought  her  to  school  to  break  her  of  the 
opium  habit.  The  lady  missionary  willingly  and 
earnestly  entered  into  the  plan  of  savin?  tht> 
little  one  from  opium.  At  about  eleven  o'clock 
the  child  screamed,  stamped  her  feet,  and  al- 
though every  thing  was  done  to  quiet  and  please 
her,  she  had  to  be  carried  home.  The  third  day 
this  same  scene  was  repeated,  and  she  had  to  bo 
given  up.  To  the  que.stion  whether  she  would 
come  to  school,  she  said,  "No;  I  wtnt  get  any 
opium  there;  but  I  will  if  I  stay  at  home."  The 
mother  explained  that  one  sixth  of  her  salary 
(salitry  six  miim.'i  a  day)  goes  for  opium  for  the 
child,  seven  years  old,  and  if  the  mother  he»i- 
tatt's  ivbout  giving  the  niouey  the  child  teare 
about  lis  if  mad. 

This  happened  two  years  ago ;  the  child  is  now 
nitie  years  old,  and  can  bo  seen  nny  day  lounging 
on  the  street  (too  drowsy  to  play),  a  puny,  emaci- 
ated, confirmed  opium  victim,  only  one  of  the 
thousands  sacrificed  to  British  greed  for  revenue. 
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THE  LUTHERANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  have  received  from  Waahingtou  the  fifth 
buUetia  of  Church  Statistics  prefiarcd  by  Dr. 
Henry  K.  Carroll.  It  gives  the  census  of  the 
Lutlicrsus  of  the  United  Staiea.  Tlic  following 
KTC  txtncU  from  the  report : 

The  mrliest  Lutherans  iu  America  came  from 
Holland  to  Mnnhnttan  I;iland  ia  1023,  with  the 
firM  Dutch  colouy.  A  Swedish  colony  of 
Luth«nDB  settled  in  DeLiware  in  1638.  The 
Rer.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  with  six  other  min- 
isters aiid  lay  delegates  from  cougregiitious, 
arg»nizcd  in  1748  the  first  Lutheran  Synod  in 
this  country — the  Synod  or  Ministcrium  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  recent  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Luther- 
an communion  in  this  country  is  due  in  part  to 
iminignttioo  from  Luthernn  countries.  A  large 
proportion  of  Lutherans  lire  either  German  im- 
migrants or  the  ofibpring  of  German  immigrants. 
Ttierearo  also  large  bodies  of  Swedish,  Norwe- 
piau,  and  Danish  Lutherans,  with  a  number 
from  Finland  and  other  European  countries. 

The  system  of  faith  held  by  all  Lutherans  is 
•et  forth  ill  the  Augsburg  Confe^iou  and  in  a 
oumbor  of  other  symbols  known  as  Luther's 
Coterhism,  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
f«'s«ion,  the  Smalculd  Articles,  and  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  sys- 
tem is  tliot  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The 
ordiuauocs  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
ani  held  by  Lutherans  to  be  not  mere  signs  or 
memorials,  but  channels  of  grace.  Their  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supijur  is  peculiar.  They  believe 
that  "  in  the  Holy  Supper  there  are  present  with 
the  elenietits  and  are  received  sacramentally  and 
Hupernaturally  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lonl 
Josus  Christ,"  but  reject  both  transubstantiatioti 
■s  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ariQ  con- 
substnutiuiion  as  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
the  Lutheran  Church.  They  observe  the  various 
fi«tivals  of  the  Christian  year,  and  have  a  litur- 
gical form  of  worship, 

Th»  Gknkhal  Synod  is  the  oldest  general 
body  of  Lutherims.  It  was  organized  in  1830. 
Its  confessional  basis  is  as  follows: 

We  rpeoivo  and  I'old  with  the  Evangelical  Lulher- 
an  Clmrch  of  our  fntliera  the  word  of  God,  hs  coii- 
islncJ  iu  t)i«  c8non>L-al  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
TdttineiitB,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  fallli  and 
pnciice,  and  Uie  Aujoiburfc  ConfeRsion  as  a  correct 
nbibitlon  of  tlio  fundntiieniiil  doctrines  of  tiie  divine 
^rortl  and  of  the  faith  of  our  Church  founded  upon 
tlut  word. 


The  General  Synod  Lutherans  afRIiate  more 
readily  with  other  evangelical  denominations 
than  the  Lutherans  attached  to  the  Geucrul 
Council,  the  Synodical  Conference,  or  the  Ohio 
Synod.  They  do  not  refuse  to  exchange?  pulpita 
with  ministersof  evangflicnl  Churches,  iw  do  their 
stricter  brethren,  who  coudemu  these  relations 
under  the  general  term  "  unionism." 

The  General  Synod  has  connected  with  it 
twenty-three  synods,  the  oldest  of  which,  that  of 
Maryland,  was  organized  in  lS30,and  the  newest, 
that  of  Middle  Tennessee,  in  1878.  It  is  represent- 
ed iu  twenty-five  States  ami  in  the  District  of  Co- 
hirabiii  and  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Nearly  one 
half  of  its  communicants,  or  78,938.  are  to  be 
found  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Three  other 
Statcn  have  over  10,000  each,  namely,  Ohio.  18,- 
847;  Maryland,  17,288;  and  New  York,  15.011. 
Of  its  1,424  organisations,  Pennsylvania  haso96. 
It  has  altogether  1(14,040  coraraunicants. 

United  Stnod  of  the  Sotrrii.— Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  four  synods 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  of  Virginia  and 
South-west  Virginia  withdrew  from  the  General 
Synod  because  of  the  adoption  by  that  body,  at 
its  convention  in  1863,  of  resolutions  concerning 
the  war  which  gave  offense  to  the  Soutli.  These 
synods  and  the  Synod  of  Texas  were  nut  repn- 
seated  in  the  convention  of  18G2,  on  account  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  the  condition  of 
the  country.  The  next  year  (18635  '^^c  four  syn- 
ods above  mentioned  and  the  Synod  of  Georgia 
constituted  the  General  Synod,  South.  A  few 
other  Southern  synods  afterward  became  con- 
nected with  it.  In  1886  a  new  organization, 
known  as  the  United  Synod  in  the  South,  took 
its  place,  consisting  of  six  synods  which  Imd 
belonged  to  the  General  Synod,  South,  and  the 
independent  Tennessee  and  Uolston  Synods.  It 
has  85,457  Communicants.  Of  these  11,759  are 
in  North  Carolina,  11,196  in  Virginia,  and 
8,757  in  South  Carolina. 

The  type  of  Lutheraniam  represented  by  the 
United  Synod  in  the  South  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  General  Symid,  thcnigh  perhaps  a  little 
stricter.     Its  confessional  basis  is  &&  follows: 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  the  inspired  writings  of  i!ie 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  only  standard  of  due- 
trine  nnd  church  discipline. 

As  a  true  and  faiiliful  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  regard  to  tnaticr^  of  faitli  and 
practice  the  three  aucient  symbols,  tlit.'  .Apostolic,  the 
Kiceue,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  and   lite   Uu- 
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altered  Aut^eburg  Confession  of  faith ;  also,  the  other 
s^mltolical  books  of  the  Eviogelical  Lutlieraii  Cliurcli, 
namelj:  the  Ap<>Ii^y,  tlie  Smalcald  Anlcles,  tlie 
Smaller  aud  Larger  Catechisms  of  Lullier,  and  the 
FormuU  of  Concord,  consistiag  of  the  Kpitonie  and 
full  Declaration  aa  they  are  set  foriii,  defined,  and 
published  in  the  Chrisiisn  Book  of  Concord  or  tho 
Symbolicul  Books  or  the  Lutheran  Church,  publiHliod 
in  Uie  je&r  1580,  as  true  and  acripltiral  developmeiaU 
of  the  doctrioes  taught  in  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  iu  perfect  harmony  of  ono  and  tlie  same  pure, 
■cripium]  faith. 

The  Qenbral  Coukcil  was  tbe  '.bird  general 
body  of  Lutherans  to  be  organked.  It  reports 
317,145  communicanta,  found  chiefly  fa  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  and 
Texas. 

When  the  General  Synod  consented  in  1864  to 
the  admission  of  the  Franckean  Synod,  which 
was  regarded  by  the  minority  of  the  General 
Synod  as  un-Luthcran  nnd  as  not  having  defl- 
uitcly  accepted  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
delegates  of  the  Alinisterium  of  Pennsylvania 
protested  (a  number  of  others  joining  in  the  pro- 
test) and  withdrew.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Synod,  being  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  ita  organization,  they  retired  from  the 
body.  The  Pittsbur;:;,  the  New  York,  the  En- 
glish Ohio,  the  Minnesota,  and  the  Texas  Synods 
also  dissolved  tlicir  connection  with  the  Genr^ral 
Synod.  The  withdrawal  of  the  delegate!)  of  the 
Mioisterium  of  Pennsylvania  was  approved  by 
that  body  at  its  next  session,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  issue  a  "fraternal  address  to 
all  evangelical  Lutheran  synods,  ministers,  and 
congregations  in  tho  United  States  and  Canada 
which  confess  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confes- 
lioD,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  a  coDveatioa  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  union  of  Lutheran  Syn- 
ods." The  proposed  convention  was  held  in 
December,  1806,  representatives  of  tlitt  synods  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  English  Ohio,  Pitts- 
burg, Wisconsin,  English  district  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Canada,  Illinois,  and  the 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  participating.  "  Principles 
of  Faith  and  Church  Polity  "  were  adopted,  and 
the  next  year  the  first  convention  of  the  new 
body  was  held.  Thus  was  tlie  General  Council 
organized. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  history  the  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio  withdrew  and  the  German  Synod  of 
Iowa  assumed  a  aemi-indepcudcnt  position,  send- 
ing delegates  and  participating  in  the  debate, 
but  taking  no  part  in  the  voting.  This  body 
still  sustains  this   relation.     The  withdrawal  of 


the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and,  a  few  years  later,  of 
the  synods  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  semi -independent  position  taken  by  the 
German  Synod  of  Iowa,  were  on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  the  General  Council  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory declaration  on  what  are  called  the  "  Four 
Points."  It  was  the  desire  of  these  bodies  that 
some  expression  should  be  given  concerning 
chiliasm,  and  that  tbe  admission  of  non-Lu- 
therans to  communion,  the  exchange  of  ''pulpits 
with  sectarians,"  and  membcrfihip  iu  secret  so- 
cieties should  be  unequivocally  condemned. 
The  council  would  not  commit  itself  fully  at 
tlukt  time  on  these  points,  though  it  has  since 
practically  done  so,  especially  on  the  questions 
of  pulpit  and  altar  fellowshi]). 

The  confessional  oasis  of  the  General  Council 
is  as  follows : 

We  accept  and  acknowledge  the  dcctrine  of  the 
Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original  sense 
a<i  throughout  in  confonnity  with  tho  pure  trutli,  of 
which  God's  word  is  the  only  nile.  We  accept  its 
sbiiemeots  of  truth  as  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
uiiiioiiical  Scriptures.  We  reject  the  errors  it  cou- 
deoins,  and  believe  that  all  which  it  comtnils  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  of  right  belongs  to  that  liberty. 

Id  thus  formally  accepting  and  acknowledging  the 
Unalt^reil  Augsburg  Confession  we  declare  our  con- 
viclion  that  t!ie  other  confessinaa  of  the  Kvsagelical 
Lutheran  Church,  innsmiich  as  they  set  forth  none 
otlicr  than  its  aysiem  of  doctrine  and  articles  of  fnith, 
are  of  necessity  pure  and  scriptural.  Pre-eminent 
among  such  accordemt  pure  and  scriptural  stalementa 
of  doctrine,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  by  tlie  great 
and  necessary  ends  for  which  ihey  were  prepared,  by 
their  hiijtorica]  poaition,  and  by  tho  general  judgment 
of  the  Church,  are  these:  Tho  Apology  of  tho  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  the  Cate- 
chisms of  Luther,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  all  of 
which  are,  with  tl>e  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession, 
in  perfect  harmony  of  one  and  the  same  scriptural 
faith. 

The  Synodical  Conpkrknch. — The  latest 
and  largest  of  the  Lutheran  general  bodies  is  the 
Synodical  Conference,  organized  in  1872  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Norwegian  Synods. 
Four  of  these,  the  Ohio,  Wiscon.sin,  Mitmcsota, 
and  Illinois,  had  taken  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  General  Council  but  had  withdrawn. 
The  Conference  was  intended  to  represent  a 
type  of  Lutheran  confessionalism  stricter  than 
that  of  the  General  Council,  aa  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  was  stricter  th.'in  the  General  Synod. 
It  has  l,yyi4  orgnnizntioiis.  ],5ai  churth  edifices, 
and  357,153  communicants.     It  is  strongest  in 
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Wisconsin,  lllinoia,  Minnesota,  Micliigiin,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  Indiana,  und  Iowa. 

There  are  twelve  Lutheran  synods  which  are 
not  connected  with  any  of  the  four  general  bod- 
ies, and  are  tlioreforc  mlled  iadepeudent  bodies. 
They  occupy  this  attitude  for  vanous  reasons. 
Id  at  leaat  two  cases,  those  of  the  Suomai  Synod, 
a  body  of  Finns,  and  the  Icelandic  Synod,  the 
reason  doubtless  is  pectiliarity  of  language;  in 
other  cases  it  is  differences  of  view  on  various 
doctrinal  and  pmc-tical  questions  and  in  national 
peculiarities.  Some  of  these  bodies  are  small, 
three  of  them  having  less  than  five  thousand 
couimunicantB  each,  but  some  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  constitute  separate  deaomiuatioas. 

Tub  Joint  Svnod  of  Onto  was  organized  in 
ll?I8.  It  occupied  an  independent  attitude  un- 
til 1807,  when  it  assisted  in  constituting  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  but  only  to  withdraw  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  because  it  vvna  not  fully  satisfied 
with  the  position  of  the  council  concerning  the 
question  of  jiulpit  and  altar  fellowship  with 
other  denominations.  It  has  ever  been  couscrv- 
ative  and  strictly  confessional  in  character,  and 
it  was  fi>r  nine  years  connected  witli  the  Synod- 
ical  Conference,  from  which  it  withdrew  in  1881 
because  it  could  not  accept  the  views  of  tlie  ma- 
jority concerning  the  doL'triiiu  of  predestiuntion. 
Since  then  it  has  occupied  on  iDdcpendcnt  posi- 
tion. Its  constituency  is  for  the  most  part  Ger- 
man, but  in  about  a  third  of  its  congregations 
both  (German  and  English  are  used.  It  has  69,- 
.i(i(S  <-ommunicanta.  While  its  chief  strength  ia 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  it  bos  many  communicnals 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Indiana. 

The  BurKALO  Sywod  was  organized  in  1845 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  A.  Grabau,  who  came  from  Ger- 
many, where  he  had  8ulIi,Tetl  for  his  opposition 
to  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutbuniii  re- 
ligions. This  synod  lias  held  views  conceiaing 
the  miQistcriBi  office  which  other  Luthenms 
hnve  considered  as  hierarchical.  It  insists  that 
ordinatiou,  unless  by  ordained  ministers,  is  not 
valid  ;  that  ministers  created  by  congregations 
have  no  divine  authority  to  pronounce  ab.solu- 
tion  or  to  consecrate  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine;  that  congregations  may  not  pronounce 
excommunication ;  that  obedience  is  due  to  min- 
isters ;  luiil  that  the  synod  is  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal in  the  Church.  Its  largest  member.'ihip  is  in 
New  York  and  Wisconsin.  It  has  37  congrega- 
tions in  0  States,  26  church  edifices,  and  4,243 
communicants. 

Uajiok's  Synod  is  a  body  of  Norwegian  Lu- 


therans organized  in  the  period  1846-1850  by- 
immigrants  from  Norway.  It  took  its  nam» 
from  Hange,  a  leader  of  a  strong  spiritual  move- 
ment in  that  country.  Its  followers  lay  much 
stress  upon  conversion,  and  are  noted  for  their! 
earneatnesa.  The  lavraen  participate  in  prayer 
and  exhortatiuu  iu  public  assemblies  contrary  to  , 
the  practice  of  some  other  bodies  of  a  more 
churelily  chanicter.  This  synod  has  always  oc- 
cupied an  independent  attitude.  It  has  175  or- 
ganizations in  11  States,  but  with  two  thirds  of 
its  strength  in  Minnesota,  St>uth  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin,     It  has  14,730  communicants. 

The  NonWEGIAK  EvANGELICAi.  Cbl'Rch  « 
AiCKRicA  was  orgimized  by  Norwegian  immi- 
grants a  few  yeaiTi  later  than  Hange 's  Synod. 
Like  the  latter,  it  has  always  maintained  aa 
independent  position,  except  for  the  short  pe- 
riod when  it  was  connected  with  the  Synodical 
Couference.  A  few  years  ago  a  controversy 
over  the  doctrine  of  predestination  caused  a  di- 
vision in  its  niinistrj-  and  congregations,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  what  was  known  n» 
the  Anti-Missouri  Brotherhood.  The  synod  ac- 
cepted the  views  of  the  .Missouri  Synod,  which 
its  tyjje  of  Lutheranism  resembles,  while  the 
brotherhood  rejected  these  views  as  Calvinistic. 

The  synod  is  divided  into  three  districts.  It 
has  489  organizations,  275  church  edifices,  and 
55,452  communicimts.  Its  territory  embraces 
23  States,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Two  thirds  of  its 
couimunicants,  however,  are  in  the  States  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Michiuan  Synod  is  a  German  body 
organized  in  1S«0.  It  helped  to  organize  the 
General  Council,  nnd  was  connected  with  it  un- 
til 1888,  when  it  withdrew  becauBe  the  position 
of  the  Council  ou  the  question  of  pulpit  nnd 
altar  fellowship  with  other  deuominatinns  wa» 
not  sufiiciently  decided.  The  synod  is  repre- 
sented iu  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Indiana^ 
having  in  all  11,482  communicants. 

TuE  Danish  Etanoelicai.  Luthera» 
Cijuncn  in  America  ia  the  oldest  body  of  Dan- 
i.sh  Liithernnsin  this  country,  havingbeen  organ- 
ized in  1872.  It  is  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Denmark,  which  sent  missionaries  to  tliis 
country,  who  helped  to  orgauize  Danish  congre- 
gations and  a  little  later  to  form  them  into  % 
synod.  It  has  131  congregations  in  fourteen 
States  and  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  total 
number  of  communicants  is  Ki,18!,  more  than 
half  of  whom  are  to  be  found  iu  the  States  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinoi.s,  and  .Minnesota. 
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Thb  Gkrmas  Acgbbdko  Sv.sod  was  foimod 
in  1876.  It  has  twenty-three  oigiinizations  id 
niuc  States  and  7,010  communiitiiDts.  It  is 
•troDgesl  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  ami  Missouri. 

The  Dajiiish  LDTUEnAX  Church  Assoc  iatios 
IS  .VvKRJCA  was  formed  in  1884,  chiefly  by  Dan- 
ish minist-ers  who  withilrew  from  wliftt  waa 
then  called  the  Norwegian-Danish  CnnfiTunce, 
not  because  of  doctriniil  or  ecclesiastical  » I ifffr- 
ences,  but  because  of  reasons  growing  out  of 
differences  of  nationality.  It  baa  fifty  orgauiza- 
tious  and  3,493  communicants  in  nine  8tatc«. 
Its  largest  membership  is  in  Minnesota. 

The  Icklahdic  Lutheran  Synod  is  composed 
of  Icelanders  and  was  organized  iu  1885.  It  has 
1,901  communicants  in  the  States  of  North  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota. 

The  Ixma24usl  Synod  is  a  small  German 
body  organized  in  1886.  It  has  twenty  une 
orgimizatiuus  in  seven  States  and  5,580  comuiii- 
nieants.  It  is  strongest  in  Pennsylvania  aud 
Ohio. 

TiiK  SuoMAi  Bysod  la  a  body  of  Finnish 
Lutherans  organized  in  1889.  It  ha.s  tlt-Vfti 
organizations  and  1,385  communicants  in  Michi- 
gan and  South  Dakota. 

The    UNtTED   NORWEOIAM  EVANOEUCAL  LtI- 

THERAS  Church  was  constituted  in  1890  by  the 
union  of  three  synods,  namely ;  The  Norwegian 
Augustaua  Synod,  organized  in  18G0;  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Norwegifin-Dauish  Church, 
organized  in  1870,  aud  the  Norwegian  Anti- 
Missouri  Brotherhood,  organized  in  1887.  The 
latter  separated  from  the  Norwegian  Synod  be- 
cause they  could  not  accept  the  hitter's  viewa 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion. The  union  of  these  ttiree  bodies  was  due 
to  a  movement  to  bring  together,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  Norwegian  Lutherans  in  one  body. 
Ilauges  Synod  and  the  Norwegian  Synod,  how- 
ever, still  maintain  a  separate  Attitude.  The 
United  Synod  embraces  eighteen  Sttitea  iu  its 
territory.  It  has  1,122  organizations,  608 
church  edifices,  and  119,972  commuuieunts; 
49,341  communicaats  are  iQ  the  single  Btate  of 
Minnesota. 

biDEPENDEKT  CoRQREOATiONS  numbering  112 
and  with  18,006  couituiviiiumts  arc  found  iu 
twenty-four  State.*,  chiefly  iu  Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio,  and  Illinois.  In  most  cases  the 
reason  is  not  doctrinal,  but  simply  a  love  of  in- 
dependence. Frequently  th  ■  pastor  of  an  in- 
dependent congregation  is  himself  a  member  of 
•ome  synod. 


BniUIABT  or  LCTUBHAK  BODIItS. 


SrKODS,  Bodies,  cto. 


General  Synod 

Ui>iteil  SyiioJ  in  ilie  S'lli. 

Ueiicrul  Council 

S3'nodical  Coufi-reiice. . , 
Joint  SynodsofOliio,  etc. 

Buflulo  Synod 

Haiigo'A  Synod    

Norwegian     Clnircti     in 

America ,, . 

Ulcliigan  Synod 

Daiiisli  Church  in  Amer. 
German  Angsburg  Syn'd. 
Danish  Cliurcli  Aiksoc.. . , 

Icelandic  Synod 

Imniunuel  Synod 

Suumai  Syuod 

United  Norwegian  Ch.  ol 

America. 

Independent      congrega- 

tioDS 


Toial . 


It 

$8,919,170 
1,114,065 

10,996,7«0 
7,804,313 

i,e:i9,087 

81,410 
214,39.') 

806,835 

164.770 

129.700 

111,060 

44,176 

7,200 

94,200 

12,898 

1,K44,4S6 

53P,125 


8,4aT[$a4,21S.a34JI, 198,614 


.9 

it 

If 

H 

164,640 

37,457 

317.145 

367,153 

69,505 

4,243 

14,730 

65,452 
11,482 
10,181 
7,010 
8,493 
1.991 
5,680 
1,385 

119,972 

18,096 


SUUMART  BY   LaSCUAQES. 


Lanouaukh. 

Nmntier  ot 
OTKanlxatluDs. 

C«»mmiiiil(iin«« 
or  iLuaii-ent. 

Knglish 

German 

1,816 

2,643 

1,178 

6  88 

1,"86 

181 

13 

11 

198,997 
454  0(16 

German  En);liali, .  . 
Swedish 

232,513 
88,700  ■ 
190,1 54  ■ 

13,674   " 

Norwegian 

Danii^h 

looliindic 

1.991 

Fiiiuisli 

1,385 

Total 

8,315 

1,181,413 

Some  few  of  the  organizations  are  not  given 
here,  as  they  cannot  be  designated  by  lan- 
guages, being  composed  of  several  different  Ian 

K^owtso  and  Giving,  it  has  been  said,  "are 
the  three  strands  of  the  rope  by  which  the  car 
of  Missions  is  drawn."  While  each  several 
stniBd  is  important,  knowing  properly  occupies 
the  first  place.  "Faith  cometh  by  hearing." 
As  a  rule  beneficence  is  in  the  ratio  of  infor- 
mation. ladifTerence,  prejudice,  and  oppo- 
sition are  chiefly  due  to  ignorance.  Secure 
strictly  faithful  niissiouary  news,  said  Living- 
stone,  then  spread  the  information  broadcast, 
remembering  that  all  deep  and  abiding  interest 
must  have  a  fouudntion  of  knowledge. 
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Topics  for  the  Tear. 

ISr.,  ne  World ;  Feb.,  Cblni :  Mar..  Mexico ;  Apr.,  Indl& 
and  Bunnt;  May,  Malaysia;  June,  Africa;  JtUy, 
Cnliod  Stalei;  AuO;  V'^iJ uiJ  Bulgaria;  Sept.,  Japan 
«n>l  Korea;  (>»{., 8candl(Mria,0ermanri*^Dd  Switxer- 
luuU ;  Nov.,  SouUi  Amerlcft ;  Dee.,  UnlMd  Staler 


Kotes  on  tfexioa 

The  Republic  of  Mtsdco  is  divided  Into  27 
States,  2  Territories,  and  a  Federal  District  with 
ao  estimated  population  ia  1860  of  11,633,034. 

The  principal  cities  are  Mexico,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  339,535;  Guadalajara,  95,000;  Puebla, 
78,630;  San  Luis  Potosi,  62,573;  Guanajuato, 
62,112;  Leon,  47,789;  Monterey,  41,700; 
AfruEBcalientes,  82.355;  Meridn,  32,000;  Oaxacii, 
28,827;  Colima,  25,124;  Pachuca,  25,000;  Du- 
rango,  24,800;  Celaja,  24,670;  Moreli a,  23,835; 
Queretaro,  23,520. 

About  one  half  of  the  people  are  Indluns  and 
the  othen  are  Spaniards  or  of  mixed  races. 

Children  of  Spaniards  and  iDdians  are  called 
Mettuot.  Children  of  Mestizos  and  Spaniards 
are  called  Ocutigot.  Children  of  Castigos  and 
Spaniards  are  called  Espanolet.  Children  of 
Spaniards  and  Negroes  are  called  Midattvt. 
Children  of  Mulattos  and  Spaniards  are  called 
Morucot.  Children  of  Negroes  and  Indians  are 
called  Zavibo*. 

Politcneas  and  courtesy  are  as  a  rule  charac- 
teristic of  the  intelligent  and  middle  classes  of 
the  people,  and  are  also  obaerirable  in  Intercouise 
tv'ith  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  masses. 

In  Mexico  city  the  street,^  are  generally  broad 
and  straight,  lined  Ti°ith  two-story  houses.  The 
better  class  of  houaes  are  built  of  stone,  covered 
■with  stucco,  the  windowa  ojicning  upon  little 
balconies.  The  roofa  are  nearly  all  fiat.  There 
are  nearly  600  miles  of  streets. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Mexican  ofKcial  statistics  reported  in  1889 
that  there  were  88  Protestant  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  republic. 

"  The  aniendraeutsto  the  constitution  adopted 
September  25,  1873,  establish  the  independence 
of  Church  and  State ;  deprive  Congress  of  the 
power  to  make  laws  which  eatiibliBh  or  auppresi 
any  religion  whatever;  institute  marriage  as  a 
civil  contract;  8ul>stitute  affirmation  for  religious 
o.-ith;  prohibit  the  existence  of  monastic  orders, 
without  regard  to  denomination  or  object;  pro- 
hiliit  the  clergy  wearing  their  clerical  garb  ex- 
cept   when  performing  religious  offices;    and 


e.\i>re8sly  exclude  ecclesiastics  from  eligibility 
to  the  presidency." 

Successful  Protestant  missions  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  North,  Presbyterian  Church,  South, 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  Baptist  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Friends,  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 


Mexico  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Epiaoopal  Oharok 

The  Mexico  Cotiference  met  in  Puebla, 
Mexico,  January  14,  and  closed  Jnnuary  19, 
1802,  Bishop  Fowler  presiding.  The  vote  on 
the  question  of  admitting  women  to  the  General 
Conference  stood  11  for  and  14  against;  on 
changing  the  Restrictive  Rule,  9  for  and  16 
against. 

Rev.  0.  A.  Qamboa,  a  native  preacher,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  next  General  Confer- 
ence, with  Rev.  8.  P.  Graver,  D.D.,  as  alternate. 

The  appointments  of  the  American  mission- 
aries were  made  as  follows: 

Northern  District. — Rev.  L.  B.  Salmans, 
Presiding  Elder  (P.-O.,  Guanajuato).  Tliis 
District  includes  work  in  the  States  of  Guana- 
junto  and  QueretL-ro. 

Mexico  District. — Rev.  John  W.  Butler, 
Presiding  Eider  (P.-O.  box  291,  Mexico  city). 
Tliis  district  includes  the  Federal  District  and 
the  States  of  Mexico  and  Hidalgo. 

Mexico  City,  EngUtk  ClMrge,  Rev.  Frank 
Borton. 

PneJiUai,  Rev,  Ira  0,  Carttrright. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  Editor  of  Publications. 

Rev.  Frank  Bortou,  Publishing  Agent. 

PtJEHLA  District. — Rev.  S.  P.  Craver,  Pre- 
siding Elder  (P.-O.,  Puebla).  This  District  in- 
cludes work  In  the  States  of  Puebla  and  Tlax- 
cala. 

PuiAla  TheoiUtgieal  Seminary. — Rev.  8.  P. 
Graver  (President),  Rev.  S.  W.  Siberia,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Tubbs,  Rev.  H.  G.  Limric. 

Co.\BT  District. — Rev.  William  Green,  Pre- 
siding Elder  (P.-O.,  Puebla).  This,  district  in- 
cluiles  work  In  the  atutca  of  Puebla,  Vera  Crux, 
and  Oaxaca. 

Ofixaca,  Rev.  L.  C.  W.  Smith. 

The  appointment  of  Rev.  8.  W.  Siberts  is  nomi- 
nal, as  he  returns  to  the  United  States  for  rest. 
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Wou4n's  FoREioN  MiBsioNART  SoctsTT.  The  Theological  Seminary   and  Prepiiratoij 

Maieo,  Miss  Mary  DeF.  Loyd,  Miss  Harriet  School  at  Puebla  received  last  year  from  ihe 

L.  Avres.  studentsor  their  friends  $3,414.19,  an  increase  of 

r.    II     mr-     rm.  J     1    n    1        ut      1  T»  $1,006.04  ovBr  the  previoufl  year,  and  Mr.  J.  D. 

FtiMn,  Miaa  Theda  A.  Parker,  Hiss  Anna  R  l,  '  -„„„.'     „      ^      '  ».  „,^„ 

.    .        _  '  Flitit,  of   Fall  River,  Miias.,  has  given  $.5,000 

^    ■  to  jiay  for  property  purchased  in  1800. 
Pachxttn,  ICfls  Mary  Hastings.  ^j^^  qj^j^,  ^^^^^  ^^  p^^^j^  j,^,  prospered  in 

Tfttla,  Miss  Amelia  Van  Dorsten,  Miss  Effa  g^^^y  respect  and  is  a  great  power  for  good  in 

M.  Dunmore.  the  city.     The  work  in  SiL»o  has  met  with  con- 

Qunnajuato,  Miss  LQliaa  Neiger.  stant  and  bitter  opposition.     The  church  mem- 

The  statbtics  report  the  following:  bers  have  been  persecuted  and  the  schuol  chil- 

Appolatments  for  preaching 1 25  <!«=«  '^^^  frequently  in  the  streets. 

Foreijjn  mala  misaionarica 10         The  Coast  District  reported  an  increase  of  9 

Foreign  aesistant  roissiooarisa  , , 10  new  congregations,  5  new  day-achools,  251  new 

Mi^BiooaricB  of  Woman's  Foreign   Missionary  day  scholars,  fl  new  Sunday-schools,  and  110 

Society 9  new  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Native  workers  of  Woman's  Foreign  Uissioiiary  in   Tetelu   there  are   two  schoob  in  a  very 

^**'®'^ ; • ,„  thriving  condition.     One  is  a  girls' school,  and 

Native  ordained  preachers 13  lu      ..».  ».       i      v     i       iir  .-     n 

„    .  ,  .     ,  .  oo  the  other  a  boys   school.     We  now  pTacticnlly 

JJaiive  unordainod  preacliors 38  ^     .  .,       j       .•         r  .i     .  m       \.       l. 

„    .      ,      ,  ,,  control  the  education  of  the  town.     The  church 

Mauve  teachers 47 

Ue    bers.  1  404  services  are  well  attended.      In  the  girls'  school 

FrJbationera  .' ." ." .' .' .' .' .' . .'.'!......!.!."!!!!!!!   l!261  "'  Xochiapulco  are  129  scholars. 

Conversions  in  1 891 21S  On  the  Hidalgo  District  seven  new  appoint- 

Adiilia  baptized  iu  1831 1 65  meota  for. preaching  were  made  last  year,  and 

Children  baptised  in  18tH 200  there  might  be  fifty  if  four  more  preachers  could 

Theological  school 1  he  etiiploy&l. 

Theological  atudentH 6  Dr.  J.  W.  Butler,  writing  from  Mexico,  says: 

Higli-schools 4  "  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  growth  I 

High-school  echoliirs. 186  of  spirituality  among  our  people  is  the  universal ' 

OUier  day-schools. 49  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  in  Mexico.     Roman- 
Day-school  scholars 2,82S  ^^^  (y^g  ^^^^^  ^iHXq  to  bless  and  much  to  curse 

Sunday-schools 6B  this  fair  land.     But  of  all  her  sina  at  the  day  of 

Sunday-school  scholars 1,19»  jud^ent,  disregard  for  the   Lord's   day    will 

Churches  and cbapels...         ...  23  ^^^^q,     ^^^j   ^^^  prominently.     BuU- 

CoUected  for  Missionary  Society  in  1891 $601  .  ,      -.      ^.      ,  j     .u         ,  « 

„..        .,        LLi  •    ,£,,.1  .>..ni  rines,  cock-pits,  theaters,  and  other  places  of 

CoUectsd  for  other  benevolences  m  18U1 $331  *»  '  ,  ,  ,.     ,    , 

Collected  for  self-support  in  1891 $9,643  "musement  nre  more   frequented  on  this   holy 

Collected  for  other  purposes $1,425  ^^^   ^^  ^^^  "t^*"-     Markets  and  most  retail 

places  of  business  are  open,  at  least  part  of  the 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  of  24  appoint-  ^^^  ^^^^  •„  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  g„„. 

ments,  06  members,    38  probationers,    629  ad-  ^^y  j^  ^y^^  ^^jy  market-day  of  all    the  week, 

herenta,    71     high-school     schol-irs.     103     day  OHuking-saloons    and    gambling-dens    present 

schohit*,  149  Sunday-school  scholars,  aii-l  $407  their  best  inducements  from  early  Sabbath  mom 

collected  for  self-support.  ^i,,  ^^^^  ^^  ^-^^^n 

The  reports  of  the  presiding  elders  furnish  

the  following  items:  Exflanation. — As    stated    in    our  January 

There  is  a  flourishing  boys'  school  in  Mexico  number,  the  change  in  the  furm  of  this  magazine 

city,  and  the  female  seminary  in  Mcjcico  city  is  made  it  necessary  to  dispeii«e  with  much  matter 

doing  excellent  work  both  intellectually    and  already  in  tjrpe.     Among  this  was  Dr.  Morse's 

spiritually.  "New  Jersey  Sunday-school  Claas,"  its  k-rigth 

A    good    boarding-school    in    Queretaro    is  precluding  its  use.     It  is  now  appearing  in  the 

greatly  needed.  Buffalo  Chrutian  Advocate,  and  we  understand 

All  through  the  State  of  QuanajuatothiTcare  it  is  well  received  as  an  interesting  exposition 

small  groups  of  Protestants  in  the  towu.'i  and  of  the  missionary  teachings  of  the  Sunday-school 

villages  who  sympathize  with  our  (vork  iiiid  are  lessons.      From   time  to  time    Dr.  Mopic    will 

anxiously   waiting  the  coming  of  our  mission-  present  our   readers  with   Notes  ou   the  same 

aries  and  preachers.  general  topic. 
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Missions  in  the  ItiternatioruU  LessoM. 


tflsaioas  m  the  International  Lessonsi 

BT   W.    U.    MORSE,  M.D. 

March  20. — Jicvime, 
Let  ns  see  what  inissionar}'  lessons  tbere  arc 
in  the  Golden  Texts  of  the  past  quarter. 

1.  *^  He  »haU  hate  dominion  fr<mi  ten  to  tea.'' 
Glorious  prophecy  of  the  tiltimntc  univprsality 
of  Christ's  kingdom. 

2.  '' Ttiut  ye  in  the  Lord/uyeter."  Kocp  on 
trusting,  brethren. 

3.  '^  Wine  .  .  .  whotiieeer  it  i^enined  therehy  in 
not  wite."  If  we  ttr»  wurld-intoxicntod  we  arc 
foolish,  and  put  distant  His  triumph. 

4.  "  The  righteous  cry,  and  the  Lord  heareth 
and  dtUnereth  them."  He  hears  our  prayers  for 
n]isHion<i,  and  he  will  answer  them. 

6.  "  On  him  the  iniquity  of  u»  all.'"  He  bore 
the  sins  of  all  the  world,  the  cultured,  the  bar- 
barian, the  slave,  the  criminal,  the  sick,  the 
poor! 

0.  "Seek  .  .  .  entt  .  .  .  ."  The  evurgreca 
missiouiiry  text. 

7.  "  I  uUl  forgive  tTieir  iniquity."  Gracious 
promise  I  *' I  v>iU  remember  their  tin  no  more." 
81ii>ll  we  misunderstand  the  term  if  we  write — 
omniscient  forgetful ncs."*. 

8.  *'  To-day."  Cast  off  the  yesterdays,  and 
cut  loose  the  morrows.  "  Harden  not  your 
heart*."     Wanted,  tender-hearted  hearers. 

9.  "lam."  The Di vine  I  AM.  ' '  With  thee. " 
Wliosoever  you  are.  "  To  deUner  thee."  Comfort 
for  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted  t 

10.  A  first-rate  denunciation  1  The  miiisioD- 
ary  may  not  have  occjwion  to  use  it,  but  it  is 
worth  having  in  hi&  armamentnriura. 

11.  "A  neu  heart  ...  a  new  spirit."  Gen- 
erously God  gives!  It  is  not  a  new  mind  or 
H  new  name  or  a  new  love,  but  it  carries  these, 
and  it  includes  the  All. 


March  97, — Tfie  Quarterly  .Viteion  Letton.  (laa. 
40.  I-IO.) 

Verse  1.  '*  Comfort  ye."  A  form  of  the  same 
word  which  in  John's  gospel  we  transhtte  "com- 
forter."    *^  My  j>eopie."    The  inherited  heathen, 

3.  "Speak  ye  eomfortMy."  That  is,  speak 
to  the  hearts.  Speak  what?  "  Warfare  .  .  .  ac- 
complithed;  iniquity  .  .  .  pardoned,"'  The  hea- 
then have  been  in  bon<l(i|ro  loiiy  enough!  Pro- 
claim liberty!  The  "double"  sentence  has 
l)ccn  worked  out!  Slavery  is  abolished  1  Good 
ijt'ws!  Great  news! 

3.  "  The  toiee  of"  the  thousand  fnithftil  rais- 
fiionaries.      Doing   what?    "  Crieth."    Where? 


"  In  Uie  irildernesa  "  of  Asia,  Afri<a,  earth's  des- 
ohite  placei.  What?  "  Prepare  ye  the  ttay  / '^ 
That  cry  is  to  us.  The  cry  is  for  road-roakers, 
makers  of  good  roads.  Why?  Because  it  is 
"of  the  Lord."  And  where!  "In  tJie  detert." 
Hciithen  lands.      "Straight."    Narrow. 

4.  "  Erti^  mlley  thall  be  exalted."  How  ex- 
alted are  the  fat  valleys — Fiji,  Japan,  Turkey  1 
*'  Every  mountain  .  .  .  made  low."  What  a 
niKuntain  of  idolatry  Burma  was  I  And  now? 
Courage,  brother,  courage!  God  is  using  gov- 
ernment, wealth,  commerce,  all  for  him.  And 
morel  The  mi.isiauaries  are  a  Voice — his,  for 
him,  for  his  work. 

6.  "  The  flory  .  .  .  repealed."  To  whom? 
"AUfU^h" 

6.  "  Tim  toieeeaid."  Listen  1  The  voice  cries! 
"  Ornst." 

7.  "  Orasi  .  .  .  gran."  There  is  blight  on 
the  meadows! 

8.  "The  word.  .  .forever.''  Blessed  as- 
surance I     No  end  to  its  day. 

9.  This  ninth  verse  of  the  fortieth  chapter  of 
Isaiah  is  addressed  to  all  who  obey  the  lust  com- 
mand. What  a  hymned  exhortatinn !  Let  us 
all  proclaim  the  good  tidings.  It  is  ours  to  do! 
We  have  heard  "the  good  tidings."  We  mutt 
proi-laim  them.     Shame  on  the  silent  ones ! 

10.  There  is  no  longer  f  utiire  tense.  It  has 
been  done.  It  is  being  done.  God  has  coniel 
Imnianuel!  The  arm  nlcsl  And — O,  my  friend 
over  yonder,  we  all  know  that  you  do  not  get 
very  much  money  for  your  work,  and  thitt  the 
currency  is  hardship;  but  never  mind.  "  Uit 
reward  i»  teith  himl"  He  will  pay  you  all.  He 
knows  your  lalmrs.  Ue  takes  your  work  as 
"  Hit  Kork."  It  is  "hefore  him."  He  is  a  good 
paymaster.  Keep  on  working,  and  "  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  »k(dl  he  revealed,  and  all  fUih  e/uiU 
see  it  together," 


Bepty  to  Okargea  Agaiost  ObineBs  Sundaj- 
Elchools. 

Tub  undersigiiod.  a  committoe  appointed  by  tlia 
Cliiiu-se  SnbbiUli-Scliool  Association  of  New  York 
ciij,  make  the  following  reply  in  answer  to  recent  aa- 
vcrf  and  persistent  cljnrges  ninde  npiiiist  the  Chinese 
Sunday-schools  a.s  cofiducied  bj-  Protealania  in  this 
city  and  vicinity  and  ilie  methods  of  tcacliing  em- 
ployed therein. 

Some  of  these  cliarges  are  made  by  representatives 
ofcertdin  newspnpcra,  some  are  nfBrmed  to  have 
been  made  by  policcraen,  aud  others  have  been  piil)- 
lislicd  with  the  name  of  a  clergyman  attached  to 
them,  though  he  has  been  understood  to  deny  having 


leply  to  Oiwrget  Against  Chinese  Sunday-Schools. 


OiaiJe  most  of  the  chargea  which  newspopent  have 
«Uributed  to  him. 

These  cliarfces  relate  first  to  the  Chinamen  who 
are  pupils  in  tliese  schools  ;  and  it  ling  been  chfirj^oil 
duit  they  are  "  oomipt  hoallion," -tvho  come  to  tiie 
SChoola  only  for  Ute  purpose  of  agaociating-  with 
vo'iiig  girls  whom  they  inaist  on  having  as  their 
U.'uuher8,  being  unwilling  to  accept  men  or  to  be 
taiighi  io  classes,  each  one  iusistiiig  on  having  a 
leaclier  (or  himeelf.  It  has  been  further  charged 
that  the  schools  are  of  evil  lendeucy  because  of  tlieir 
"invariably"  employing  young  girls  as  teachers, 
whose  associuiioa  with  tliese  "corrupt  heaibeu " 
U  of  «  very  eril  tendency.  It  has  been  asserted  ilist 
these  Chinese  are  all  of  iho  Coolie  class,  by  which  Li 
meant  the  lowest  sort  of  laborers,  such  as  have  fre- 
xiuently  been  affirmed  to  be  slnvea  in  some  newa- 
paperK. 

We  have  to  say  in  regard  to  nil  these  charges  that 
tliey  are  without  foundation.  tJnquestionubly,  moat 
of  tlie  men  taught  in  tlipse  schools  have  been  heathen 
before  coming  to  these  schools.  Like  other  human 
beings,  uo  doubt  they  may  Imve  been  more  or  less 
oorrupi.  The  fact  that  they  are  hcailien,  so  far  from 
constituting  an  objociion  to  tiieir  being  tauntht  in 
Christian  Sunday-schouls,  should  be  au  added  reason 
to  every  Christian  soul  for  giving  them  the  advantages 
«f  such  instniciion.  These  "corrupt  heathen,"  .is 
tliey  are  termed,  liavc  in  tieorly  all  cases  eliown  them- 
selves  respectful  and  careful  in  their  manner  toward 
their  uiichers,  suseepiiblo  to  Christian  kiuduoss,  and, 
u  a  rule,  bright  and  capable  scholars. 

As  In  the  matter  of  teachers,  it  is  not  true,  and 
never  has  Iteen  true,  that  they  are  iiiv!iri.ably  young 
girls.  On  the  contrary,  the  majijrity  of  lady  teachers 
employed  in  most  of  the  schools  are  women  of  mature 
years.  The  ages  of  the  teachers  have  mnped  Trom 
twenty  to  sixty.  Cases  are  very  rare  indeed  where 
teachers  are  under  twenty  years  of  nfio.  It  is  the 
uaanimons  testimony  of  the  superintendents  of  these 
schooU  that  the  pupils  are  just  as  well  ^aiiHtled  with 
ladies  of  mature  age  or  with  men  as  teiicliers,  their 
desire  being  only  to  have  teachers  who  will  instruct 
tlicm  well  aud  patiently.  Some  or  the  schixils  have 
a  considerable  number  of  male  teachers,  wliose  pu- 
pils are  just  aa  attentive  as  any  others  in  the  school. 
The  reason  why  comjiariitively  few  men  nro  employed 
is  simply  that  very  few  are  willing  to  iindertiike  the 
•ervice,  and  that  not  very  many  men  nre  to  l>s  foiiiid 
who  are  patient  enough  to  do  what  is  nr-cessary  in 
patiently  {natnicting  adult  pupils  in  the  primary  ele- 
rat^ts  of  the  English  language. 

Tlic  reason  why,  at  first,  each  pupil  has  a  separate 
teacher  la  thnt  the  men  are  in  different  stages  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  English  language,  and  uutil  they 
have  been  taught  fur  some  time  it  is  impossible  lo 
clxuify  them  ;  but  after  they  have  made  considera- 
ble progress  it  la  feasible  to  group  them  in  classes, 
and  some  of  cnr  largest  and  best  schools  have  several 


advanced  olAsses,  in  which  from  fotir  to  ten  or  twelve 
or  more  persons  nre  taught  in  one  class,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  classt^  nre  ovidendy  aa  happy  and  ns 
well  satisfied  as  pupiU  who  are  still  being  taught  by 
one  teacher. 

We  by  no  means  admit,  however,  the  assumption 
tliat  it  is  improper  fur  young  girls  to  teach  these  Chi- 
nese pupils.  It  depends  altogether  on  who  the  young 
girls  are.  Superiittendents  must  be  careful  to  em- 
ploy the  right  kind  of  teachers,  those  who  are  moved 
by  right  principle  in  their  work,  and  who  are  careful 
in  their  conduct;  and  we  are  prepnred  to  say  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  tliis  work  is  cirefully  at- 
tended to.  Some  young  girls  who  are  teachers  have 
been  among  the  most  careful  aud  sucoessful  of  all 
tiaose  employed.  Tliere  are  men  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to-day,  others  who  as  l.-iynien  have  made  lai^e 
and  generoui  gifts  to  carry  on  Christian  work  among 
tlieir  relatives  in  China,  and  nllior:)  who  have  died 
giving  testimony  to  their  trust  in  nur  divine  Redeemer, 
who  have  been  led  to  Christ  by  some  of  these  very 
young  women  whom  our  critics  would  banish  en- 
tirely from  the  schools.  We  do  not  admit  that  these 
self-appointed  critics  are  by  any  means  competent 
Judges  (B  to  who  slmtl  be  employed  in  the  schools. 

The  staletneat  that  those  pupils  ore  of  the  "Coolio 
class,"  or  that  the  "  ordinary  students  are  Cantonese 
Coolies,  who  are  familiar  with  those  vile  places  that 
abound  in  Pell  end  Moll  Streets,"  is  utterly  false.  The 
larxe  majority  of  these  men  belong  to  the  farming 
class  in  their  native  country,  a  class  which  is  placed 
by  the  Chiuose  next  to  the  literati,  because  their  work 
is  connocied  with  the  necessities  of  life,  while  mer- 
chants and  ariisans  havo  more  to  do  with  the  luxuries 
and  coroforts  of  existence.  Thoy  belong  largely, 
therefore,  lo  one  of  the  most  liiglily  res|>ected  classes 
of  Chinese  society.  It  la  entirely  grstuitous  to  charge 
them  with  frequenting  vile  pliices  in  Foil  and  Mott 
Streets.  There  arc  many  of  these  students  who  have 
no  affinity  lor  such  places,  and  who  are  aa  correct  iq 
their  every  day  demeanor  as  any  of  our  American 
young  men. 

The  public  are  told  that  there  are  no  real  conversions 
among  them,  that  whatever  they  may  profess  in  tlie 
Sunday-school,  when  they  go  back  to  their  own 
places  of  abudo  they  worship  their  "Josses."  We, 
wlio  have  ncquaiiitanoe  with  them,  know  in  very 
many  casea  lUat  this  la  utterly  untrue.  Quite  n  Urge 
nmiiber  of  ihestj  im-n  have  been  received  into  mem- 
bership in  the  churches  of  New  York  and  Bro<jklyu, 
and  the  pastors  testify  that  in  faithfulness  to  their 
Christian  duty,  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  tlie 
Church,  and  in  generous  contributions  to  the  benevo- 
lent work  of  the  Church  they  nre  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  the  best  American  memben-hlp. 

Wo  wish  furllier  to  say  thai  this  Chinese  Sunday- 
scliool  work  is  not  and  never  has  been  done  in  a  cor- 
ner. It  is  now  and  ahvuya  has  been  open  to  all  re- 
spectoble   people  who  wish  to  investigate.     There  is 
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American  ChiMte  SttndaySchooU. 


I  all— Ij  for  amdHig  »  woomo  dMective  to  iaaia- 
ia  henttf  aa  tt  leaebar  in  order  to  know  vbat  ia 
m^  iemm  ka  ikcM  adioaia,  m  was  recently  done  hj 
m  yafar  rMnOf  dtairous  of  •w^keaing  a  liiUe 

Ibaaa  atraoKers  la  tbe  mklst  of  a  Christian  Innd 

honctit  to  raoaiTa  kindly  attention  and  gieiiaFoua  njm- 

■ptlkf,  and  ahooJd  be  weloomed  to  ibs  adrantages  of 

ObfWaa  iaatnielioa.    It  ia  moat  Umrotabte  thnt  the 

M  agaocy  eaaployed  for  tlieir  enJigh  teamen  t  and  sal- 

iUmi  rtK>aM  be  tlie  subject  of  such  ridous  sitacka 
'  aa  Iwra  recently  appeared  ia  aotse  of  the  newspapers. 
Iflbe  instigators  of  theae  attacks,  to  filled  with  d»- 
m  to  reform  Uie  great  erila  of  the  Cbioeae  Sunday- 
Rfaoola,  would  lum  their  atteotioa  to  the  saIooos 
rWoh  abqond  on  every  hand,  expose  their  iniquities, 
■id  try  to  ronae  tha  Cluiaciao  people  to  dose  them 
■1^  0iajr  would  find  full  eraployment  for  their  surploa 
■argie» 

The  Chrstlan  teachers,  men  and  women  of  greater 
or  leas  age,  engaged  in  this  work,  will  go  on  with  it 
fa  Ciiih  and  patience,  being  fully  rewarded  by  seeing 
tfieae  "oomipt  heathen,"  tliese  "ordinary  Cooliea," 
aa  our  opponenta  call  them,  become  Christian  men, 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  their  IVieods  and  relatives  in 
Ohina,  some  of  tliem  preacliing  Its  truths  with  power 
and  auoceaa,  and  others  dying  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Christian  faith.. 

While  one  of  the  papers  which  has  Joined  in  this 
attack  denounces  all  ministers  who  encourage  tlita 
work  as  "  bminleas  clergjrmeo,"  we  shall  continue  to 
bo  quite  satistled  with  the  approval  of  such  minwters 
aft  Dr.  a  a  MacArthur,  Dr.  B.  S.  Tipple,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Virgin,  and  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  A.  B. 
Kendig,  Dr.  Braislin,  Dr.  A.  J:  ¥.  Bolircnds,  and  other 
eminent  clergymen  of  Brooklyn,  and  shall  continue 
to  pray  that  the  enemies  of  this  Chrislliko  work  may 
be  brought  to  a  better  mind.  On  behalf  of  the  Chi- 
nese Sabbath-School  Associutinn, 

Stephen  L.  Baldwin.  Presitleni  of  the  Chinese  Sab- 
bath-School AssociuCion,  Near  York. 

William  Campbell,  Superintendent  Chinese  Sunday- 
scho<jl  of  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Sizcr,  Superintendent  Washington 
Avenue  Baptist  School,  Brooklyn. 

A.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  Calvary  Baptist 
School.  New  York. 

UisH  Mary  A.  Lathbury,  Superintendent  Ctiineso 
Methodist  Episcopul  School,  Fourteenth  Street,  New 
York. 

0.  F.  Krug,  Superinteodeni  Church  of  the  Slrangei-s 
Bchool.  New  York. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Buoll,  Superintendent  Hanson  Place 
Methodi«i  ICpiscopal  School,  Brooklyn. 

R,  B.  Mcllvain,  Superintendent  Fourteenth  Street 
Prcahyterian  Sunday-school,  New  York. 


American  Ohineae  STrndaj-SchoolH. 

BT  THB  Rsr.   0.   R.    HASKK. 

Arm  nine  years  of  missionary  labor  in  China, 
can  tedtify  tluu  I  never  mot  a  CliLnaman  in  China  who 
got  a  correct  idea  of  oar  Christianity  or  Uie  genius  of 
our  innitntiona  that  had  not  been  taught  in  the  Sim-B 
day-schools.     Whenever  I  root  pupils  who  had   be^u  ■ 
connected  with  theae  schools  they  aeemod  to  under- 
stand that  American  aocial  life  was  dnperior  to  theirs,  _ 
but  when    not   connected  with  any  school    they    in-  fl 
variably  misinterpreted  our  cualoms.     And  I  era  fre» 
to  aay  that  tlie  American  Chinese  Sunday-scliool  is 
tlie  only  factor  that   baa  given  the  heathen  Chinc-s» 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  Qotden  Rule;  yea,  more, 
tiie  American  Chinese   Sundaj-scliool  ia  the   only  in- 
stitution that  has  solved  the  Chineiie  question. 

We  may  criticise  it  as  much  ss  we  may,  but  the 
foot  still  remains  that  hundreds  have  been  led  to 
Christ  in  these  schools,  and  many  more  have  been 
kept  away  from  the  slums  and  gambling-deiia  of  our 
hirge  citiea.  They  may  be  imperfect  in  many  re- 
spects; but  I  will  venture  to  make  thia  assertion, 
tliat  they  are  Just  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  most 
Sunday-schools  for  the  whites.  I  have  visited  them 
in  San  Franci!«co,  Oakland,  Boston,  Providence, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Cliicago,  New  Orleans,  and 
Si>n  Diego,  and  I  liave  found  all  doing  excellent  work. 
Litdics are  sought  out  as  teachera  because  few  mim  ■ 
have  the  patience  to  teach  a  Chinnman  to  read.  m 

Said  a  Brooklyn  lady  once  to  me  when  I  asked  hiT 
why  more  men  did  not  teach  in  those  schoola .  "  They 
do  not  have  sufficient  patience,"  and  aa  far  as  T  have 
observed  this  statement  is  true.  But  there  are  few 
schools  in  which  there  are  no  men  as  teachers  or 
superintendents,  and  if  there  are  none  there  it  ia  not 
because  the  Chinese  dislike  good  male  teachers,  for  I 
have  never  been  unable  to  teach  the  Chinese  and 
they  retarded  roe  with  as  much  favor  as  the  "  pretty 
young  hidy."  To  be  sure  there  are  some  ChincM- 
dudes,  juBt  as  there  are  aome  American  dudes,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Chinese  in  our  Echoola  are  the 
sons  of  honest  toil  and  would  just  as  soon  have  a 
good  male  teacher  aaihe  much-talked-of  young  lady. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  having  one  teacher 
for  each  p>>pil  it  oupht  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
pupil  can  learn  much  faster  with  one  teacher  than  if 
three  or  four  had  only  one.  Most  of  them  are  un- 
equally advanced  and  eouM  not  be  classsifled,  and  yet 
they  do  stuiiy  in  classes,  fur  there  are  seldom  aa  many 
teachers  as  pupils,  :<nd  the  advanced  pupils  usually 
study  the  Bible  together.  As  men,  I  regiird  it  as  ex- 
tremdy  little  to  criticise  theae  noble  Indies  for  doing  a 
work  which  we  wiU  not  do. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  but  not  easy  to  teach  one  of 
these  SODS  of  the  Cclestrial  Empire  and  lead  him  to 
Christ.  How  many  times  hnve  1  heard  Chinese  say 
to  me:  "  My  teacher  was  kinder  to  me  than  my  own 
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Boiher."  lu  tnith,  they  tr«  teaching  the  Chinese 
^  fte  ooly  practical  lesson  of  tlie  love  of  God.  What 
in  men  doing?  Munloring  them  on  the  Pai-iAo 
C«69t,  iasulting  ihem  on  the  street,  and  legiaUting 
(hc<n  oat  of  the  countr;.  For  nine  long  years  I 
hire  Tinted  iho  homes  of  the  American  Chinese  in 
Clilut,  Lud  \l  there  is  any  thing  that  I  have  been 
thukrul for  it  ia  the  Amoricaa  Chinese  Sundaj-school ; 
(or  often  when  discussing  the  respective  merits  of 
ClinitMnitj  and  heathenism  I  oeedi-d  bat  to  refer 
thni  to  the  faitlifal  teaahara  that  had  taught  tliom. 
lliit  was  an  argument  they  ooiild  not  gainsay.  In 
htaren  alone  shall  we  know  the  influence  tliat  these 
Khmila  hare  exerted  in  the  redemption  of  the  Chinese 
tai  pire. — Jiutependent- 


Raw  IGssionarj  Money  Fay& 

BT  BET.  J.  O.   PKOK,    O.S. 

ilR.  A.  0.  Felu)W8,  of  Troy,  N.  T.,  about  ft  year 
J  *fO  Contributed  ^36  to  supfwrt  a  pastor-teacher  ia 
^ft  Icdia.  The  money  was  sent  and  used  by  the  Rer. 
^H  Ibr:kluim  Solomon,  a  presiding  elder,  to  open  a  school 
^Vtt  Lahore  under  a  pastor-teaolior,  who  not  only 
^F  t»»cJiet<  the  school  but  also  acts  as  nn  evangelist  and 
t«<clier  of   inquirers   and    new  Christians.     In    tins 

^1^1001  the  past  year  have  been  twenty-five  pupils, 
Uiirty-Keven  persons  have  been  conrerted  fVom  hea> 
(henism,  and  180  others  have  been  awakened  and 
irp  Dow  ioquirera.  The  entire  cost  for  this  glorious 
work  was  $3  a  month.  The  presiding  elder  visits 
the  work  regularly  to  give  it  the  proper  super- 
TJiion. 

Ur.  Fellows  asys :  "  I  think  It  the  best  investment 
ofmoney  I  over  made,  and  most  earnestly  pray  that  the 
Lord  may  oontimielo  bless  and  increase  (he  gracious 
work  so  marrelously  opened."  Mr.  Fellows  on  last 
Christmas  day  sent  172  for  the  support  of  two  nntiTS 
pastor-teachers  for  the  year  1 892. 

The  presiding  elder,  Rot.  Ibraham  Solomon,  is  a 
remarkable  mttn  He  came  to  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Purker 
tliirty  years  ago,  a  wandering  Jew.  One  of  our  oa- 
tive  Christians,  now  also  a  presiding  elder,  entered 
into  a  discussion  with  him  concemiitg  the  Messiah 
and  kept  him  in  his  company  for  a  few  days.  Finally 
the  tiHtive  Christian  young  man  said  to  Dr.  Parker, 
"  If  we  cot})d  find  that  Jew  some  work,  I  beli<?ve  that 
his  study  of  the  gn.spela  would  lead  to  his  conversion." 
Dr.  Parker  at  once  employed  him  as  a  personal 
teacher  to  aid  him  in  reviewing  the  Hebrew  Bible,  at 
$2  per  month.  He  was  a  splendid  Hebrew  scholar. 
ITie  result  was  his  conversion.  He  afterward  mar- 
ried a  noble  Chri^itinn  woman,  a  native  of  India,  and 
has  a  beautiful  family.  One  son  is  now  entering  our 
ministry. 

After  several  years  he  was  sent  to  his  present  field 
to  open  misaionnry  work.     There  was  literally  noth- 


ing there  in  the  way  of  a  church.  He  has  accom- 
plished by  God's  blessing  a  most  remarkable  result 
He  now  has  Christians  in  more  tlian  100  Tillages; 
has  overdo  Christian  workers;  haa  1,011  members 
and  probationers,  a  Christian  communityof  1,436,  hiis 
337  Christian  children  in  school,  and  is  carrying  for- 
ward a  glorious  work.  He  has  the  evangelistic  zphI 
of  an  apostle.  He  has  made  out  of  nothiof  an  entire 
presiding  elder's  district  and  has  raised  «p  to  mauy 
workers  that  Bishop  Thobum  made  him  pre.<uding 
elder  over  the  work  he  had  created,  and  now  he  rides 
at  the  head  of  bis  forces  with  the  tseol  of  a  crusader. 


YoQ  Uay  Have  Hearenly  Treasures. 

BT  M1I&  A.  0.   SPOOR. 

0  do  you  want  hy  and  by  to  greet 
Those  you  have  saved  at  Jesua'  I'eet, 
A  nd  hear  the  Master  say,  "  Well  done, 

1  give  to  thee  a  starry  crown  t " 

Then  stand  not  idle  in  the  way ; 

Work,  work  for  Jesus  while  you  may ; 

The  blessed  truths  of  Ood  impart, 

Give  him  your  hand,  your  head,  your  heart 

How  can  God  bless  what  yon  ne'er  do? 
Water  the  seed  you  never  sow  T 
Or  help  you  find  souls  you  ne'er  seek  ? 
Or  bless  the  words  you  never  speak  ? 

Tour  gold  while  clasped  within  your  hand 
Can  never  bless  «  heathen,  band;- 
If  othera  gave  no  more  than  you. 
What  would  the  dying  millious  do  7 

In  Qod's  own  palm  your  wealth  hide  deep. 
To  gire  to  him  nil  you  would  keep; 
All  you  withhold  you'll  leave  boliiad, 
All  you  give  Ood  with  joy  you'll  yfndL 

As  bread  upon  the  waters  cast, 
It  will  return  to  you  at  last; 
In  heaven  a  treasure  you  will  find 
Unmeaaured  by  the  mortal  mind. 

We  all,  at  last,  with  Joy  may  greet 
Those  we  have  saved  at  Jasus'  feet, 
Find  many  a  shining  one  who'll  say: 
"Tliis  is  the  one  who  led  the  way."* 

We  all  may  wear  a  starry  crown 
When  we  have  laid  life's  burden  dom; 
But  lee  must  gather  ewry  gem 
Piat  gliUerM  in  our  diadanu 

Peru,  Krip  Tork. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Tli«  Pamllj  ■iinlonirjr. 

A  fitniily,  widely  scattered,  determined  to  sup- 
port a  apeciftl  representative  in  tbc  foreign  field. 
One  member  acta  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
collect*  from  the  others  the  sum  they  undertake 
to  contribute,  and  then  forwards  tliL'  sum  to  the 
Missionary  Society.  Is  not  this  fiimilj  mission- 
ary plan  a  good  one  7 


B«!p  r»r  Afrlo. 

It  is  a  mutter  for  congratulntion  that  the  seir- 
«nteen  powers  most  interested  exchanged  on 
February  2,  at  Brussels,  the  ratification  of  the 
agreement  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  slaves  and  in 
intoxicating  drink  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  The 
United  States  Seuatc  after  a  long  delay  agreed 
to  it  on  January  11. 


lIlMtonirf  ({nlckFnlns. 

The  Auuual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church  says:  "The 
conscience  of  tliu  Church  shows  signs  of  quick- 
«ning.  The  sense  of  jierson.al  responsibility  is 
becoming  deeper,  liberality  is  iTK-reasing,  nnd 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  rcj,'ard  the  work 
of  missions  as  the  maiu  question  of  Christianity 
instead  of  a  mere  side  issue."  Wo  rejoice  in 
this  evident  sign  of  progress  and  of  i)ros[>prity 
in  our  sister  Church.  We  can  ri'iiort  the  same 
oondition  of  thiugs  in  many  portions  of  our  own 
Church. 


Power  nf  •  CtrUtUa  lAte. 

The  late  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgcon  furnished  the 
following  beautiful  illustnitiou:  *'  I  was  in  Italy, 
and  in  crossing  the  Alps  with  my  wife,  the  sun 
was  so  hot  that  it  scorclied  her  face.  She  asked 
me  to  get  her  some  eldiir-flower  wnter.  I  started 
off  to  a  chemist;  and  as  I  did  not  know  a  word 
of  the  Italian  luuguage  I  looked  through  the 
jars  and  bottles  in  his  shop,  but  couU!  not  And 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  I  tried  to  jabber  some- 
thing in  French ;  but  the  chemist  did  unt  under- 
stand me,  because  it  was  no  language  at  all.  I 
went  down  to  a  little  brot)k  that  ran  through  the 
town,  and  walking  along  the  edge  I  came  to  an 
«ldcr- flower  tree.  I  got  a  handful  of  flowers, 
Talked  oS  to  the  shop,  and  held  it  up  to  the 
man,  and  he  knew  in  an  instant  what  I  meant. 
I  think  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the 
heart  by  merely  talking  of  it;  but  if  you  can 
Bay  by  your  owu  life.  '  This  is  the  life  of  Christ, 
this  is  the  )oy  of  being  a  Christian,"  you  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  make  converts." 


I'm  of  Wrtlth. 

The  true  use  of  wenlth  is  only  dimly  under- 
stood by  many  Christians.  Dr.  Duff,  of  India, 
once  said:  "The  world  will  be  converted  to 
Cln  ist  when  the  rich  come  to  contribute  money 
for  the  extension  of  the  Qospel  as  freely  as  they 
spend  it  on  their  luxuries  or  their  B]K>rts  ; "  and 
Dr.  F.  E.  Ellinwood,  of  New  York,  has  lately 
■written :  "The  great  fact  which  it  seems  so  hard 
to  k'jirn  in  our  time  is  that  the  wealth  which  is 
pljired  in  the  hands  of  Christian  people  is  a 
trust-fund  of  moral  and  spiritual  jjower  to  be 
administered  for  the  good  of  their  generation." 


Euter  Snndajr  S«r«lfc. 

Tilt'  lU'sponsive  Missionary  Service  prepiircd 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Smith  for  the  Sunday-schools  of 
the  .Methodist  Episcojial  Church,  for  use  on 
EastiT  Sunday  (April  17),  will  be  found  a  most 
exceltiQt  help.  Dr.  McCabe  says:  "I  like  this 
progniramc  \-ery  much."  Copies  are  furnished 
at  the  rate  of  f  1.50  per  hundred,  and  cnu  In;  or- 
dered of  Rev.  W.  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Corning, 
la.;  Cranston  &  Stowe,  Cincinnati;  and  Hunt 
&  Eaton,  New  York.  Let  Easter  Sunday  l>c 
everywhere  recognized  as  Cliildren's  Missionary 
Day. 

Ckrlat'sK  K»ttT>  WomrR  orindl*. 

The  Christian  native  women  of  India  arc  be- 
ing rajiidly  developed  into  noble  Christian 
workers.  Bishop  Thobum,  writing  of  the  Clmiv- 
dansi  Mela,  s-ays;  "  Two  meetings  are  composwl 
wholly  of  Hindustani  women.  The  wife  of  tlie 
presiding  elder  takes  the  chair  by  common  con- 
sent, and  the  secretary  is  elected  upon  her  nomi- 
nation. The  business  goes  forward  in  the  most 
orderly  manner,  the  minutes  are  accurately  kept, 
and  the  thought  has  repeatedly  occurred  to  me 
that  Euro}>can  ludics  who  sometimes  meet  in 
formal  assemblies  might,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
learn  some  salutary  lessons  from  these  Hindu- 
stani sisters.  At  a  recent  meeting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ganges  I  found  a  lady  in  the  chair 
whose  early  life  had  been  B[(ent  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  Mohammedan  zenana.  She  mantfcitfd  a 
little  modest  embarrassment  at  my  presence,  but 
introduced  me  gracefully  to  her  audience,  asked 
me  to  address  them,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
R  presiding  oiiicer  in  a  manner  whirh  was 
creditable  in  every  respect.  The  spectacle  of  a 
former  inmate  of  u  zenana  presiding  in  open  ses- 
sion at  a  woman's  Christian  Conference  was  as 
suggestive  as  it  was  interesting." 
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A  Thank  otTerlair. 

Bishop  Bickcrstcth,  of  Exeter,  England,  has 
Ix'C'U  visiting  his  son,  Bishop  Biclturetuth,  of  Ja- 
pan, and  he  writes:  "Let  no  one  think  that  this 
vast  Empire  of  Japan  is  to  be  won  without  our 
taking  up  the  cross  nud  following  the  cvaugelista 
of  former  ages  as  they  followed  Christ.  Of  the 
40,000,000  in  Japan  not  more  than  one  in  400 
has  yet  been  baj)tized.  There  iiie  manj  liirgc 
towns  and  thousands  of  villages  utterly  un- 
touched by  Christianity  at  present.  My  son 
pleads  for  fifty  more  laborers  (men  and  women) 
from  England.  I  will  gladly  bear  the  cost  of 
one  more  European  laborer  as  a  thiink-ofTering 
for  what  my  eyes  have  seen  and  my  ears  have 
faeard  of  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  hero," 


fteoth  India  roarcnnec. 

We  have  received  the  India  papers  giving  the 
I*riHeeding9  and  Appointment*  of  the  South  In- 
dia Conference,  nud  will  give  extracts  from  them 
next  monih.  It  is  to  he  re^j'retted  that  the  Con- 
ference felt  obliged  to  tjjke  the  action  it  did  in 
reference  to  the  appropriations  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee.  (See  page  155.)  The 
claims  of  other  fieUhs  seemed  no  less  urgent  and 
the  Committee  acted  conscientiously.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  at  the  present  time  our  mo.st  suc- 
cessful missions  are  in  Imlia,  and  we  hope  that 
Bishop  Thobum's  personal  appeals  for  finauoial 
uid  will  meet  with  a  liberal  response.  He  will 
probably  be  in  the  United  Btates  the  lirst  week 
in  this  month. 


A  Kcw  ■luiOB  Ik  Kora*. 

How  a  mission  may  be  started  vrry  hopefully 
is  told  by  the  Central  I'reghyUrian  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  follows:  "The  Executive  Committee  of 
Fiireign  Missions  o1  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  have  been  considering  the  mutter  of  es- 
tablishing a  mission  of  our  Church  in  Korea.  A 
kind  Northern  Presbyterian  brother,  who  felt 
interested  in  the  project,  and  wished  his  name 
kept  priviite,  promised  to  raise  $1,000  or  more, 
if  the  Committee  decided  to  open  the  mission. 
The  Committee  resolved  to  do  so,  and  then  news 
wa."  received  from  the  brother  in  New  York 
city.  He  raised  $2.50  and  his  brother  promised 
$1,000.  He  gave  the  $250  to  his  brother  to  in- 
clude it  all  in  one  check,  but  on  the  way  to  the 
hank  the  brother  decided  to  raise  his  contribu- 
tion to  $1,750,  80  that  an  even  check  of  $2,000 
was  teot  to  the  Committee  to  be  uschI  in  found- 
ing the  Korean  Hiarion." 


Tito  CentJi  a  Week. 

A  (ui.ssiijnary  in  China  says  that  any  church 
society  of  sixty  tncmbcrs,  each  giving  twofcuta 
per  week,  co\ild  preach  yearly,  through  a  native 
preacher,  to  fifty  thousand  persons.  He  knows 
of  five  societies  who  have  adopteil  the  plan,  and 
working  together  provide  a  flonting-chapel  and 
dispensary,  a  Christian  doctor,  and  two  native 
preacltere;  and  during  la.«t  Novemlwr  and  De- 
cember they  preached  in  one  hundred  villages, 
and  gave  medical  aid  to  more  than  one  thousand 
persons.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  doing  good 
that  brings  one  very  near  to  the  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  gift  for  ..lissions,  why  not 
unite  with  fifty-nine  others  in  the  support  of  a 
native  preacher!  Divide  the  sixty  in  sets  of  ten 
each,  one  of  whom  shiiU  be  treasurer  and  sec- 
retary. 


Siil»part  orOgrBcnrrolpnrH. 

The  llev.  R.  W.  Van  Schoick  urges  an  enmeat 
8U]>i>ort  of  all  our  benevolences.  He  says: 
"Our  great  benevolent  societies,  namely,  Mis- 
sionary, Education,  Church  Extension,  Freed- 
men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education,  Sunday- 
School  Union,  Tract,  and  Bible  Society,  are  all 
splendidly  organized  and  officered.  They  have 
the  confidence  of  our  people  throughout  .Meth- 
odism. They  are  supposed  to  liavo  the  rureful 
oversight  of  the  interests  they  rcspectivciy  rep- 
resent. Tliey  know  just  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  by  the  facilities  they  have  at  command  c-an 
perform  tlie  work  in  the  speediest,  chea]»cst,  and 
liest  manner  possible,  if  we  but  funiish  them  the 
money.  If  those  societies  were  given  the  loyal, 
hearty,  vindivided  support  of  all  our  people, 
they  could,  with  the  Missionary  Society  lending 
the  way,  in  a  short  time  niuke  the  conquest  of 
the  norld.  In  its  history  of  seventy-two  yeurs 
our  grand  ol,l  Missionary  Society  has  never  had 
a  dollar  stolen,  and  cud  account  for  every  dollar 
expended  from  the  beginning.  What  a  record  I 
Let  us  trust  it  fully  with  all  the  money  we  have 
to  give  for  missions.  .\nd  so  of  our  benevolent 
societies.  I^tt  us  stand  by  them.  Let  there  he 
a  holy  enthusiasm  to  till  to  overflowing  all  their 
treasuries.  Let  all  our  pul])ita  preach  it.  Let 
atl  our  church  papers  publish  it.  Let  all  our 
people  practice  it.  In  absolute  consccrrtio'i, 
forget  fnl  of  all  praise  or  personal  foUowiug,  let 
{ill  Methodists  address  them.<!elve8  anew  to  a 
dee|ier  loyalty,  a  more  hallowed  dedication  to 
the  ordinances  and  polity  of  our  Chiu-ch,  nud  to 
the  one  supreme  work  of  making  our  parish  the 
whole  world  1  " 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Ber.  WlUlam  B.  Scrautou,  U.D,  and  fuaiily  leave 
the  Uoitcd  States  thia  month,  retiirDing  to  Korea. 

Rev.  L  H.  Correll,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  came  from 
Japan  to  San  Franc-bco  last  cnonili  to  meet  his  fkmil/, 
and  left  with  them  Tor  Japan  on  Februarjr  11. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Drees.  Siiperimeiidcat  of  the  Sou'i 
American  Mis.sion,  will  soon  return  to  the  United 
States  Tor  a  sliort  time.  During  his  absence  from  the 
Mission  Rcr.  A.  W.  Greenman  will  act  as  treasurer. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Appcuseller,  SiiperintendcDtofthe  Korea 
Mission,  will  return  to  Lbe  TToited  States,  od<1  Dr.  W 
B.  Scranton  will  act  as  trenaurer  during  his  absence. 

It  is  announced  that  Bishop  J.  M.  Tliobum  and 
lamily,  and  Rev.  Dr.  B.  W.  Parl^er  and  wife,  of  India, 
will  return  to  the  United  Stnces  thia  month. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Hard  writes  that  on  the  Narsinghpnr 
Methodist  Episcopal  Circuit,  from  December  1  to  De- 
oember  26,  1891,  there  were  858  baptisms. 

Rev.  Jamea  H.  Pvke  and  famil^r,  of  the  North  China 
Mission,  have  returned  to  the  United  State*).  Tliey 
are  at  present  at  University,  Los  Angeles,  C«i.  6/ 
mistake  liist  month  the  name  of  Mr.  Fyke  was  omitted 
from  tlie  list  of  MiaBlonariea  in  China. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionaiy  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  liavo  sent  to  tJie  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  Mrs.  Mary  L  Eldridjce  as  mis- 
■ionary  and  VXaa  Raymond  aa  field  matron.  These 
missionaries  are  studying  the  language,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  will  open  a  scliooL 

Dr.  W.  8.  Wordeu  writes  from  Kagoya,  Japan, 
th;4t  on  account  of  the  injury  to  our  mission  property 
by  tlie  earthquake,  he  is  living-  in  a  hut  made  of  half- 
inch  boards  fiisteued  to  poles  driveu  in  the  ground, 
and  tlie  kitchen,  dining-room,  botl-room,  parlor,  and 
study  are  all  in  one  room. 

The  Womiiu's  Foreign  Mis-^ionary  Society  reports  the 
outgoing  last  month  of  Miss  Isabella  Croslhwaite  to 
Tieutain,  North  China;  the  return  of  Dr.  EJiiaG-.  Terry 
from  North  Cliina,  nnd  her  present  address  at  Port 
Jefferson,  Long  Islnnd,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  death  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  on  January  13,  of  Miss  Emma  A.  Ev- 
erding,  formerly  of  Nagasaki,  Japun.  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Scrunton  returns  to  Korea  this  month. 

Mr.  Ram  Chandra  Boae,  formerly  connected  with 
our  India  Mission,  ia  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Ea- 
glish  Churcli  Missionary  Society.  The  Church  Mis- 
nonary  Jntelligeneer  for  February,  1892,  saya  that 
Mr.  Boae  delivered  in  November  last  a  series  of  apoU 
ogetical  lectures  at  .^gra  which  were  splendidly  at. 
tended,  and  ihnt  "Mr.  Bose  was  an  evaiigeliKt  for 
twenty  years  under  the  American  Methodist  Epiacopiil 
Mission,  but  having  resivir-ii  his  connection  he  wiis, 
with  the  entire  coricurrencc-  of  that  Society,  en<;iigod 
by  tlie  0.  M.  S.  aa  a  hty-preacher  in  July  last.  U« 
ia  a  roan  of  unusual  abih^." 


Rer.  C.  O.  Elaam  writes  from  Kampti.  India,  Jann- 
sry  13:  "A  week  ago  tcday  tlie  snnuul  treat  to  tlie 
children  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  Girls' 
School  took  place  in  the  compound  of  the  cliiircb. 
A  lime-tree  served  splendidly  oa  a  Ohristmns-iree; 
and  a  very  inlereatiug  prog-ramme  of  hymns,  recita- 
tions, etc.,  was  gone  through  by  the  little  ones,  fol- 
lowed by  (to  them,  especially)  an  interesting  distri- 
bution of  sweets,  prizes,  etc.  This  school  is  supported 
by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  work  done  by  the 
earnest  Oliristian  won. on  who  tsach  it  is  excellent. 
I  hear  that  almost  all  the  girls  (some  fifty  in  number) 
have  ccjised  to  worship  idols,  and  about  a  dozen  seem 
to  le  really  tme-liearted  little  Cbristiana." 

Rev.  William  Green  wriles  from  Mexico  of  the 
pt'Ople  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Xocbiapulco:  "The 
population  are  Aztecs  of  the  purest  slock.  Tlicy 
have  lived  in  these  inaccessible  mountains  from  im- 
memorial time.  Their  modes  of  living,  of  dressing, 
etc.,  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  women  wear  a 
single  blanket  wrapped  around  the  loins  and  reaching 
the  knees;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  la  for  the  most 
part  uncovered.  Tlie  dress  of  the  men.  what  lliore 
b  of  it,  ia  of  whtio  muslin.  The  women  do  not  know 
how  to  sew  or  miike  cluihiiig  of  any  kind." 

Dr,  J.  W.  BtiUer,  writing  from  Mexico,  says:  "Hi- 
dalgo  is  one  of  the  best  Slates  in  Mexico  for  evan- 
gelistic work.  Its  people,  numbering,  according  to 
the  last  c<-nsu!>,  somewhat  over  half  a  milliun,  are,  as 
a  rule,  liljeral.  Very  few  towns  are  so  fanatical  aa 
to  be  closed  against  tlie  visits  of  our  workers.  Pur 
many  years  the  governors  of  the  StHte  have  been 
prominent  members  of  the  liberal  parly.  The^e  gov- 
ernors, as  well  as  district  and  town  authorities,  have 
for  the  most  part  been  friends  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. They  now  claim  about  a  thousand  schools  in 
the  State.  Such  facts  have  prepared  tlie  fleU  for  ua. 
Wehiive  seveu  schoolH  and  864  children  in  them,  and 
could  have  1,000  in  our  hc  tools  if  we  had  some  tluan- 
cial  help  for  Texontepec  and  Pnchuot." 


ICouej  Oieatlj  Keeded  &r  Mission  Work  ii 
India. 

Ret.  W.  L  Kino,  Secretary  of  the  South  Indlt  Con. 
ference,  forwards  the  following,  being  the  actit^n 
taken  by  the  South  India  Aiinuul  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch  at  its  recent  session  held 
Bt  Puona,  India,  in  December  last: 

Whereat,  In  the  dosing  hours  ot  our  session  the 
disheartening  ititormalion  reaches  us  that  the  General 
Uii^ionury  Committee,  while  unable  to  give  a  material 
advance  in  ow  apiTopriutions,  have  also  refused  to 
continue  the  plan  of  a  contingent  appropriation  which 


'rovidential  Opetxing  for  Missions  in  CliiU. 


hu  workoiso  admirably  and  proved  ^mincntljr  uMful 
daring  iLe  prcseat  year,  (.liua  witlidruwing  officiitl 
■anotion  from  meani  that  seemed  providentinlly  de* 
Tifad  lo  arouse  the  missioiiBrj  ceul  of  the  Church 
UHlputtingtt  rostniot  upon  tho  iiitclligentlj  directed 
bcnevoIeDoe  of  our  people  in  Americs ;  and 

Wlitreat,  Tlie  eCTec-t  of  lliis  positirely  retrograde 
■DOTeineut  will  prove  paralyzing  upon  our  general 
work  iu  India,  absulutelj  compelling  miaaionariea  to 
leaTV  ihouBonda  of  roceat  converte  without  adequate 
•lomeiitarf  ioatnictioa  and  proper  Christian  ntiriiire, 
opening  the  way  for  these  poor  ehophordlegu  ones  to 

^reUpae  into  heathoniam,  their  last  state  being  wortie 
than  the  first,  neceaaitating  tho  wiping  out  of  misaioo 
stations,  closing  of  schools,  dismissal  of  workers  in 
«wcxj  part  of  the  field,  and  bringing  to  naught  well- 
matured  plans  for  the  necessary  consarration  and  ex- 
tension of  our  work;  and 

WhertoM,  At  this  unprecedented  crisis,  when  in 
enme  parts  of  India  thoiistiDds  of  heathen  inquirers 
stand  knocking  at  otir  doors  for  admission  to  the  fold 
of  Chriat,  it  is  of  ihe  utmost  importoncc  that  our  great 
•liaaioaarjr  Church  in  America  ahould  know  the  ex- 

I  act  facta  of  the  case,  and  the  extremely  critical  nature 
oftlie  sitnation,  and  our  people  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  thdr  appreciation  of  what  G<>d  is  now  do- 
ini^  iu  Una  miglity  Stronghold  of  lieathoniitin,  the  key 
U>  all  Asia,  where  Satan's  seat  haa  l^een  lor  a  hundred 
genarationa;  therefore 

Baobted,  That  the  members  of  this  Conference,  ani- 
niiitad  by  a  sincere  desire  for  the  furtlierance  of 
Olirist's  kingdom  in  India,  hereby  unanimously  and 
iirgctitlj  request  Bishop  Tboburn  to  proceed  at  once 
t6  America  tn  lay  the  facts  before  tho  Church  and  to 
adopt  such  meaauros  aa  he  may  deem  best  to  secure 
(or  this,  by  far  the  mo^t  productive  mission  field  of 
the  Cliurch.  that  aympiilliy  and  aaaiatnnce  which  are 
io  aorclr  needed  at  tlie  present  crisis,  and  that  this 
resolution  be  communicated  to  our  church  papers. 


FroTidential  Opening  for  Missions  in  OIiilL 

BT  asv.  I.  H.  LA  FETBA. 

Tbkrb  come  times  in  tlie  life  oT  every  unconverted 

aan  and  woman  when  the  iufiuences  which  have 

dosed  the  heart  against  the  claims  of  the  Gospel 

^«nd  the  Saviour's  love  are  broken  up,  and  the  on- 

I  Vsnoe  to  the  soul  is  laid  bare.     Unless  tlmt  oppor- 

'timity   is   improved  tiie  way  will   be   doaed  again, 

perhspa  forever. 

No  leaa  oertaia  is  it  that  in  the  providence  of  Qod 

[Venations  of  the  earth,  in  the  cour.ne  of  the  centn- 

rfes,  by  social  uphrnvnla  and  poIiLiciU  overtumitigs, 

are  made  ready  Tor  th<'  work  of  evangelization.  Sui-h 

ia  the  providential   condition  of  tliis  vigorous  little 

republic  of  Chili.     This  is  die  raoat  highly  civilir,ed 

and  prognaaivfi   people  of    Spanish  origin  on    the 


globe,  and  is  destined  to  exert  a  potvcrful  and  al- 
most controlling  induenco  on  Iho  destiuy  of  otlier 
nations  of  like  rnco 

For  more  than  three  Inindrcd  years  Cliili  has  been 
under  the  blighting  influence  and  domination  of  the 
Roiiiisli  Church,  which,  uncliecked  by  Proleabuit 
piety,  has  degenerated  into  a  paganism  and  Mariol- 
atry  scarcely  conceivable  of  a  Church  hearing  the 
sacred  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  reason  and  the 
religious  instincts  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  people 
have  revolted  against  the  superstitions  of  this 
Church,  and  are  proclaiming  by  word  and  act  tliat  if 
Qod  hits  no  purer,  holier  Church  than  this,  then  there 
ia  no  Church  and  tlie  world  is  without  a  Qod,  if  in- 
deed iliere  be  a  God  at  all.  As  yet  the  swing  away 
from  the  old  Church  has  not  reached  the  other 
extreme  of  infidelity  and  atlieism,  except  with  a  very 
few,  hut  the  condition  is  rather  one  of  trembling  un- 
Certniuty  and  anxious  inquiry. 

Tlie  field  ia  ready  for  tho  harvesting.  Cotmtleaa 
Bonla  are  waiting  helplees  for  a  way  out  of  sin  and  ita 
condemnation.  They  are  scattered  every-where 
throughout  the  country — often  not  knowing  what 
they  seek  and  yet  with  vision  dear  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  light  of  truth  and  of  Qod  when  preseated  to 
tlieni.  The  forces  now  at  work — tlie  laborers  in  thia 
held — are  almost  infinitely  below  \\\k-  needs  of  the 
epochal  hour  which  has  nounded  la  the  destiny  of 
this  Dation  The  PreubyteriMU  Church  has  half  a 
dozen  mission  stntions,  aa  many  ministers  at  work, 
and  half  as  many  schools. 

Bishop  Taylor's  miaaion,  which  is  now  a  presiding 
elder's  district  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  has  been 
largely  occupied  in  sdiool  work,  preparing  tlie  way 
for  the  Gospel,  but  is  now  rt;aching  out  in  evHiiiiel- 
iatic  work.  It  hss  three  native  churches  and  tliree 
Bnglifih  churches,  with  their  pastors,  and  aevcral 
outlying  stations.  The  demand  is  upon  ua  to  push 
out  in  every  direction  and  po!>80B8  for  the  Churcli  of 
Ood  the  rich  fields  awaiting  the  reapers.  This  work 
must  be  done  by  the  Church  of  Ameriea,  if  at  all. 
£ti);likud  haa  had  ten  times  the  commercinl  and 
fliiuncial  interests  that  the  United  States  hna  had  in 
this  country,  and  yet  has  never  sent  one  missionsry 
to  the  native  people  outside  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
neighboring  islanda. 

Some  unhappy  misundersUindings  have  recently 
disturbed  somewhat  the  frieudly  diplomatic  relations 
between  Chili  and  tho  Uoited  Sintea,  but  liave  not 
affected  Ihe  cordiality  and  friendly  feelinK  between 
the  people  of  thsae  oountriea  where  they  have  occa- 
sion to  meet. 

We  are  in  moat  urgent  need  of  yoimg  men  and 
young  women  called  of  God  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  work  of  misaiona.  They  ahould  firat  enter  the 
Bchoola,  whore  their  work  will  he  felt  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  when  they  have  acquired  the  laaguaga, 
take   up   more  direct    avsngclization    work    in   the 
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cliui-ches.  A.  score  or  the  right  kind  ofyoung  people, 
■iiiglo  or  married,  cun  And  gmnd  work  for  tlie 
Ma«lcr  and  comfortablo  liiipport.  Who  will  say, 
"  Here  ara  I,  send  me  ?  "     Who  will  come  ? 

Wlio  is  willing,  who  is  rendy. 
Who  will  go  and  worlt  t<>-dny  t 

See  ilie  glorious  hurvcut  waiting — 
WIlo  will  bear  the  sheaves  away  7 

Onr  next  need  is  that  or  tnettns  to  erect  siiilable 
clinpf'ls  tind  parsoDAges  for  our  Spanigli  L-oiign'g»- 
tions  niid  their  pastors,  so  as  to  avoid  tlio  discomiot t, 
the  serious  inconveniencot),  and  the  lieavy  expenses 
of  rented  buildings;  to  provide  those  of  our  scliuols 
not  yet  having  their  own  property  witli  needed  build- 
ings, 80  tliat  wo  may  employ  io  gospel  work  tho 
thousands  of  dollars  which  we  spend  ytvirly  for 
rents;  and  finally  to  aid  us  in  printing  thousands  of 
tmcta  and  religions  books  to  ptit  into  the  hands  of 
all  who  will  read  them. 

All  offerings,  ciilier  of  ymirselvos  or  your  mcnns, 
should  be  made  to  Hicliard  Grant,  Ksq.,  181  UiiiJ&uu 
Street,  New  York. 

SaitUago,  Chiti,  Dteeinber  20,  1891. 


Appeal  to  the  Fastora  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ohnroh. 

The  whole  Ohnrch  has  sung  doxologies  over  the 
fact  that  the  Uissiouary  Society  closed  the  flscal  year 
of  1891  free  frjra  debt 

We  begun  that  year  with  «  debt  of  $68,921.36.  We 
closed  it  with  h  btilunco  of  $25,303.09,  making  a  fn- 
vorable  difference  in  tlie  tinaocial  sittmiion  of  $94,- 
224.4B. 

Con.sidering  tho  largely  increased  appropriationa 
we  have  been  making  of  late  years,  it  was  indeed  a 
matter  of  profound  ihanksjfiving  that  we  were  able 
to  pay  tlicm  «ll,  and  leave  a  goodly  balance  in  the 
treasury  witti  wliich  to  begin  the  work  of  1892. 

With  alreugthened  faith  in  tho  loyalty  of  the  pre- 
siding elders  aud  pastors,  the  General  Committeo  ira- 
mediately  proceeded  to  draw  a  eight  diuft  upon  Che 
treasury  of  $1,225,367. 

Every  dollar  of  this  must  be  puid.  Our  income  for 
1891  was  $1,228,888.04,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
General  Coitimittee  maybe  r(>garded  as  sufficienlly 
conservative.  We  have  appropriated  for  1863  less 
money  than  we  received  in  J891- 

Several  conBiderations  led  to  this  ! 

1.  The  amount  received  in  1391  from  legacies  was 
almost  nnprecedentedly  large.  The  year  1886  olone 
surpassed  it.  The  average  amount  for  ten  years  hsa 
been  $75,867.  Wherca«,  we  received  $117,515  from 
this  source  in  1891,  and  a  grand  totn!  of  $150,346.23 
from  sourecs  other  than  collections  froin  tho  Conrer- 
encea.  Now,  if  there  should  be  atich  a  fiilling  off  in 
amounts  from  legacies  as  we  had  in   1887,  after  the 
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large  increase  of  1886,  we  should  ineviubly  be  don 
pelled  to  face  another  debt  unless   there   should  be  •  J 
large   increase  in  colleciii)n8.     We    earnestly  wish 
to    avoid    debt     Our    great    hope    fur   swidt    and 
permanent  advance  is  in  the  Conference  collectionB. 

3.  This  is  General  Conference  yeur.  Many  of  onr 
best  imd  most  aiiccocnfiil  workers  will  be  for  serenU 
SabbHths  awiiy  Irom  their  appointwonta. 

3.^  It  is  tho  your  of  tho  prexideutial  election,  aud  ^ 
the  clitirohes  will  partake  to  some  extent  of  the  pre>'J 
Tailing  public  excitement. 

So  tlint,  although  the  calls  for  help  were  more  nu- 
merous tlmn  ever,  the  General  Committee  were  almost 
unanimous  iu  tlie  opinion  that  our  advance  in  appro- 
priniioiis  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  amount  of 
the  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  No  doubt  this, 
wise  conseryalivo  policy  will  meet  your  approval 

In  carefully  studying  the  treasurer's   report  of  re- 
ceipts for  IS91  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  much   greater 
advance  in  our  approprlatioaa  might  have  been  made.  | 
Coiiaider  this  fact: 

Fifty  Ci>nrercnces  out  of  132  reported  a  decrease  of 
$27,540.21.  Seveuty-six  Conferences  reported  an  in- 
crease or $64,4il9.98.  Now,  if  tlte  Conferences  report- 
ing a  decrease  had  only  kept  up  to  tlie  year  befoi-e 
we  should  have  received  an  iiioreue  of  $81,341.76  by 
colk-clions  uuly,  or  u  t<^ital  of  $1,106,084.02  from  iliat  ^m 
source.  ^H 

When  you  take  up  these  Conferences  that  reported 
a  decrease  and  look  at  the  separate  charges  to  Qadout 
where  the  ceapnnsibility  lies,  you  are  greatly  impressed 
with  the  fuel  that  iu  no  case  does  the  decrease  seem 
necessary.  Many  of  the  ch.irges  to  these  Confer- 
ences raised  their  full  apportionment",  while  others  ^^ 
fulled  by  small  sums  ranging  from  $5  to  $20  r^icli.  ^| 
These  in  the  ngjfrogate  mude  a  liirge  sum  and  phiced  ^H 
the  Confereiict)  in  the  decrease  column  and  helpt'd  to 
neutralize  the  effurla  of  (lioae  Conferences  that  would 
pormit  no  decrease.  As  you  look  over  the  ch-irgcs 
that  failed  you  cannot  hut  feel  that  a  little  more  do- 
terminatioQ,  a  little  more  persevering  effort,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  holy  ardor  for  tho  cause  of  missions  would 
have  brouglit  Iht-m  all  up  lo  where  tliey  were  the 
year  before  and  u  little  lieynnd,  Tho  missing  $10  or 
$20  would  have  been  ruised. 

We  hR<"e  often  represented  to  you  what  wide-spread 
disaster  would  come  to  uur  work  if  every  podtor 
should  fiill  even  by  $10  to  raise  his  full  apportion- 
ment. It  would  iiiakF' a  total  deflcit  of  $120,000.  It 
would  mnke  the  immediate  retrenclimeiit  of  the  work 
an  absolute  necessity  ihromghout  the  world.  It  would 
do  more  even  than  this  ;  it  would  shake  the  credit 
of  the  Missionary  Society  now  so  firmly  establi<<hed. 
Baukora  would  not  be  quite  bo  willing  to  loan  money 
to  a  society  in  time  of  iieeri  whose  supporters  were 
falling  away  in  their  allegiance  to  it 

Tnking  this  view  of  the  case,  is  it  right  for  any 
pastor  to  do  what  would  be  diaastroua  if  all  should 
do  it?     Is  it  light   for  any  pastor  to  fail  lo  do  what 
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would  be  <]i8aslrou9  if  every  puntor  should  fiiil  to  do 
llT  Uere  is  intimnled  a  "  fode  of  honor"  which,  if 
universolly  adopted,  would  mnke  the  Methodist  Kpia- 
00{iiil  Church  an  Invincible  and  All-conquering  lioal. 

Let  U9  tlnnlc  llio  qtieaiion  Ihron^h.  Here  we  are 
in  presence  of  a  ({Igraiiiic  ta?)c.  We  want  to  plnco 
OiM  Million  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Tfiouaund  DoUart 
by  coHeclio  is  only  iu  the  missionary  trejisury  during 
the  jear  1892.  It  Is  a  (lifliciilt,  yea,  an  impossible, 
tjuk  if  we  are  goiii^  to  have  mnny  pustora  who  will 
fail  of  rnisiiig  the  full  amount  apportioned  to  them. 
But  it  is  on  ea«y  lastk  if  every  pnxtor  simply  does  his 
full  part. 

We  therefore  earnestly  appeal  to  yvn  not  to  fall.  Let 
ui  add  one  more  victory  to  those  already  won.  Let 
UBdemonatrRteto  the  whole  host  of  Frotestont  Ohris- 
tiaiiity  ihat  Meibodism  ia  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  gxoat  missionary  movement  of  ttie  ngf,  and  ia 
girdintr  heraelf  to  do  her  full  share  in  evaugelising 
(be  world. 

We  cannot  fully  appreciate  what  would  be  the  sur- . 
prif«  and  joy  of  thoughtful  Cliristinns  of  every  name 
if  we  should  actually  raise  a  Million  and  a  Quarter  by 
collectioaa  only  this  year.  Our  forward  movement 
Lag  becD  an  inspir»tion  to  all  PrutCAiunt  Chri^tiaDS 
evary-where.  They  ei poet  great  lUiups  of  u«,  and 
by  reason  of  our  numbers  and  our  weidili  tlio  world 
has  a  right  to  expect  g^eat  things  uP  us. 

Pardun  a  few  snggestious  f  rum  us  as  to  the  metliod 
of  tnkinK  your  collection.  Firai  of  uU,  let  the  \  iclory 
be  won  iu  your  own  soul.  Fix  your  mind  upon  the 
whole  sum.  Delenuiae  to  get  it.  Get  the  Sablnuh- 
Bcliool  thoroughly  aroused.  Yon  can  always  count 
on  tlie  children.  Get  the  Epwortli  League  interested. 
Then  get  a  few  of  the  more  ardent  friends  of  missions 
10  give  yon  the  last  $10,  |:'0.  $50,  or  $100  of  the 
wl.ulu  apportionment,  as  the  case  rany  be.  Preach 
your  acrmou  I  Pack  it  full  of  miKsiomiry  facts.  Tliey 
are  to  inspiring  in  these  last  days  ihat  they  surely 
••ill  interest  every  memlwr  of  your  congregation. 
Vheu  your  subscriptions  are  luken  h»  ve  them  quickly 
added.  If  you  still  luck  n  few  dolhirs  to  bridge  the 
pilf  between  what  you  have  secured  und  tlrn'Mast 
end  "  aubscriplion",  stand  awhile  in  the  pulpit,  state 
tlie  caee  frankly,  and  appeal  to  the  non-givera  Here 
is  whore  y»ii  will  get  new  recruits.  People  will  be- 
gin to  give  under  suclicin.unistancefl,  and  if  they  once 
begin  they  will  be  very  apt  to  keQ|i  it  up  through 
life.  Thmt  little  strain  you  put  upon  them  to  raise  the 
/lifl  apporiionniml  ia  the  most  usi-ful  part  of  your  col- 
l«ction. 

After  it  is  all  done  il  !a  wise  to  compare  your  sub- 
•cription  list  with  your  ohurcii  record  and  look  up 
the  nbseulees.  There  will  always  bo  some.  Please 
look  thora  up.  See  to  it  that  every  body  has  n 
chance  to  give.  Your  missionary  committee  can 
greatly  aid  you  in  tliis  work.  That  is  just  what  the 
aiBsiou&fT'  committee  is  for. 

It  i»  Mid  of  the  gretit  Adoairam  Judaon  thxt  he 


had  a  passion  for  "  floieliing  things."  That  passion 
made  him  one  of  the  greatest  missiouarica  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Any  body  can  begiu,  but  it  often  re- 
quires pluck  find  heroism  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  We 
long  to  see  tlic  day  when  Lie  whole  Methodist  min- 
istry will  cultivate  this  passion. 

Pardon  our  importunity  I  We  are  charged  with 
a  great  responsibility  I  We  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  pastors  to  enable  t)ie  Mission- 
ary S<K'iety  to  carry  out  ita  great  plans  for  tlje  con- 
quest of  iho  world!  Our  missiotis  in  our  own  coun- 
try ought  to  be  better  supported.  We  have  iliirty- 
five  huudred  missionaries  in  the  home  fields.  Wo 
absolutely  need  live  thousand.  AVe  could  use  them 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  There  ia  our  work  in 
cities,  nmid  vast  masses  of  men  sunken  in  poverty 
iiiid  crime — tenement -bouses,  crowded  with  cliildren 
douraed  hupeli'saly  to  livis  of  sin  and  sliume  and  utter 
wretchedness,  unless  we  can  reach  and  save  them. 
We  are.duing  a  greiil  work,  but  beyond  the  limits  of 
it,  far  uiii  in  the  gathering  gloom,  are  eager,  question- 
ing eyes,  wBtching  ua  and  sitying,  "  When  are  you 
cuming  to  lis  with  the  Oosiwl  of  Jesus?"  We  know 
that  if  the  whole  Church  could  only  hear  the  truth 
and  lake  it  iu  there  would  be  such  an  upri^iing  to 
come  to  our  lielp  as  we  have  never  seen  before. 

We  itppcul  to  you  in  Jesus's  name  to  be  faithful. 
Ponder  his  own  plea  to  his  Church  just  before  he  as- 
cended to  his  Father:  "It  behooved  Clirisit  to  suffer, 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day:  and  that  re- 
pentance and  remi.^siou  of  sins  should  be  preached  in 
his  name  among  all  tuitions  bcfiinning  at  Jenisulem." 

Tlieso  words  arc  alniO!<t  too  tender  to  be  sj'Oken  of 
as  a  command.  They  come  lo  us  rather  as  the  ap- 
peal, as  the  last  request,  of  Him  who  died  for  us  upon 
the  cross. 

If  tlio  cause  of  missions  is  the  organized  effort  of 
the  Church  to  fulfill  that  last  requeHt,  then  must  it 
nut  be  that  our  fidelity  to  thai  cause  is  tlie  real  meas- 
ure of  our  love  for  Jesus  and  our  loyalty  in  his  serv- 
ice? 

Brother  pastor,  allow  us  through  you  to  send  to 
your  people  this  one  messnge:  Tito  MlUiou  and  a 
Quarter  Cor  mifsious  by  collections  only  in  pouMe  if 
every  charge  rapondt  with  every  dollar  of  its  apportion- 
ment. 

Success  in  raising  it  means  another  great  advance 
iu  our  work  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.  Stand  by 
your  pjistcir  I  Send  him  to  Coufcrenco  with  the  abil- 
ity lo  say,  when  bis  nonie  is  called  among  liis  breth* 
ren:  "  Mi.<uionary  colleciiou  I  Apportionment  raised 
in  full  I  "  No  pastor  can  bear  such  a  message  to  his 
Couference  without  a  feeling  of  pleasure  which  is  far 
removed  from  pride.  It  is  rather  the  joy  of  u  soldier 
who  bus  been  depended  on  in  the  day  of  battle  and 
hat  not  failed, 

J.  C.  MoCahe,    ) 

J.  0.  Peck,         \  Cor.   SecreUuie$. 

A.  B.  LEO.Vi.iu>,  ) 
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Tit  and  around  the  ciljr  of  Bagdnd  tliere  are  30,000 
Jews,  and  ii  is  said  that  they  arc  not  iiidiapoaed  to 
llsteD  to  the  Oospol.  A  missionary  for  them  ia  ear- 
nestly asked  for, 

A  miMionary  in  India  writes:  "Dr.  Pentecost's 
Tisit  to  Lahore  has  been  a  great  euccess.  Mr.  Youn); 
told  me  that  at  one  meeting  a  DnUve  genlleman  rose 
and  said  thot  two  thirds  of  the  large  non-Cbrisiian  au- 
'diencc  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  prayed  lo 
him  end  raad  bis  word,  but  thoy  cannot  be  baptised." 

In  Uganda,  the  king,  Mwanga,  ndheree  to  the 
Roraaii  Catholic  party,  and  the  Protestants  are  labor- 
ing under  some  difficulties.  But  the  chiefs  in  differ- 
'ent  parts  of  tlio  country  ore  asking  for  touchers,  and 
thirty-six  chiefs  have  offered  onch  to  btiild  a  house 
and  lo  maintain  a  European  missionary  li  one  will  go 
«nd  reside  at  their  placea  Two  such  station!  beiidea 
tiie  capital  are  occupied  at  prei'ent. 

The  Basle  missionnriee  in  the  Camerooos,  Africa,  are 
•witncssinfr  tlie  rapid  growth  of  a  very  remarkable 
epontaneoua  rooroment  xmong  the  natives  of  the  Abo 
and  Wuri  couuiriea.  Societies  have  sprung  up  among 
iliem,  calling  themselves  "  Die  men  of  Ood,"  who 
hove  renounced  idolatry,  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Ohristian  God,  and  keep  the  Siibbatii.  ]□  the  Al>o 
country  there  is  scarcely  n  dingle  nntive  town  that 
has  not  one  of  these  societies.  Although  unable  to 
read,  c-qcIj  member  purchases  and  curries  about  witl> 
bim  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  as  an  evidence  of 
niemborship,  and  makes  every  effort  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  it,  at  Ivasl  by  heart  The  numbor  of 
missionaries  being  few,  these  biinda  have  to  cnnteal 
themselves  with  sending  deiuiiationsto  them,  to  Seam 
more  fmro  tliem.  Those  depuintions,  when  they  re- 
turn, pass  on  what  they  have  learned  to  the  rest. 
•^Missionary  Intelligencer. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  the  London  Misi^ion,  who  was  re- 
ported to  be  missing,  has  arrived  at  Tientsin.  He  tells 
of  the  occupntiun  of  Chaoyang  hy  ibe  imperial  troops. 
The  rising  had  its  origin  in  a  cavalry  attack  on  a  liilL 
robbers'  village.  He  describes  the  whole  region  to 
tlie  north-east  of  the  great  wall  as  tmsetiled,  btit  tlie 
annual  civil  service  eiitmiTiations  give  brief  pause  to 
tho  general  excitement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 
ported from  tlie  west  that  placards  ure  posted  up  in 
many  ports  of  the  province  of  Shan-Si,  urging  a  gen- 
eral masaacre  of  the  Christinn  mif^sionaries ;  ulso  that 
a  serious  attack  hns  been  made  on  tlie  miHsioiuiriea  at 
Ho-Nan,  but  no  dctjiils  have  yot  refichod  hero.  Apart 
from  this  the  general  safety  of  the  missioQaries  is  re- 
ported, including  those  of  the  Ill-fated  Bolgi:iii  Hia- 
aion,  the  600  native  converts  in  connection  with  which 
were  put  to  death. — Bombay  Guardian. 

A.  L.  n.  E.  sends  the  following  striking  anii-cdote 
to  the  Punjab  Mission  Kews:  "  La!>t  week  n  Sikh  Sardar 
waa  describing  to  me  tlie  way  in  which  the  follow. 


ers  of  hia  Guru  worship.  I  remarlted  lo  him  that  t 
thought  thu^  if  Qum  Kanak  were  on  earth  now  he 
would  probably  become  a  Christian.  '  I  have  heard,' 
said  [,  '  that  there  ia  something  about  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  thcGranth.'  The  Sikh  at  once  repeated  the  coup- 
let, •  Pun  Raehwt  kd  Katta  sUul,  Siri  oikei  jagat  Ite 
laa.'  This  was  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  me,  as  Chaucer's 
language  might  be  to  an  Indian  student  of  Knglish. 
But  the  Sikh  carefully  translated  it  for  me.  I  give  it 
in  English  as  well  as  I  can :  '  That  Cutter  of  Dimon'i 
head,  the  toorliTi  revered  Jesuit  Now  this  reiniuds 
one  of  the  promise  in  Genesis  3,  the  bruising  of  the 
eerpent*  head  by  the  Saviour.  The  Sikh  observed, 
'We  consider  Isa — Mtir,  God  Almighty.'  '  We,  too, 
said  I,  'call  the  Lord  Jesus,  God.'" 

A  missionary  tells  in  the  Chinese  Ueoordtr  an  in' 
teresliug  incident  of  "  preaching  on  triaL"  He  saysr 
"  We  have  two  married  couples  and  several  single 
men  preparing  to  study  at  Shaohing.  One  young 
married  man  preached  his  maiden  sermon  some  six 
mouths  ago.  It  was  pleasant  to  watch  his  wife's 
anxiety  for  his  succewi.  The  brother's  hand  trembled 
and  his  voice  was  husky.  His  wife  was  also  troubled, 
and  Covered  her  face  in  prayer  for  bim.  Then  or  lie 
got  over  his  attack  of  "stage  fright"  and  fixed  tiis 
thoughts  on  his  thcuio,  the  wife  ventured  to  look  up 
hopefully,  and  t<miled.  As  the  brother  warmed  up  to 
his  work,  and  fipoke  really  with  eloquence  and  ler- 
vor,  my  miud  was  divided  between  thankfulu'eas  to 
God  for  calling  hiiu  so  manifeatly  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  pleasure  at  seeing  tears  of  joy  in  the  wife's  eyes. 
When  he  came  down  from  the  platform,  the  wife 
looked  over  the  congregation  with  much  love  and 
pride.  When  he  sat  down,  she  slipped  her  hand  into 
his  (an  unusunl  thing  for  a  Chinese  woman  tu  do)  and 
said  'Ting  bo'  (Very  good).  'Sh*n  pangUu  tii  liao.' 
(God  has  helped  you)." 

Rov.  J.  Dunlop  Laiidels,  of  Glasgow,  who  went 
out  foLir  years  ago  as  missionary  to  Malo,  one  of  the 
New  Hebrides  group,  writes;  "We  are  much  on- 
cournfredr  God  is  owning  hia  own  message  to  the 
salvniion  of  many  souls.  We  cm  now  count  twenty- 
one  Miiloese  who  have  definitely  renounced  heathen- 
ism. Most  of  thorn  are  yotnig  men,  and  we  know 
that  many  more  wiU  follow.  The  people  are 
nxistly  shrewd  and  intelligent  and  very  teachable. 
They  are  possessed  of  fine  voices  and  sing  the  hymns 
they  have  learned  with  great  delight  and  vigor.  Tliey 
do  not  appear  to  be  .--o  savage  as  John  Q.  Paton  found 
the  Tannese.  My  belief  is  that  Malo  and  Santo,  al- 
though amonjf  the  last  of  these  islands  to  know  ol  a 
Saviour's  love,  are  among  the  moat  hopeful.  The 
people  seem  to  be  Uioroughly  wearied  of  their  rites, 
ceremonies,  sud  superstitions.  Moree.specinlly  is  thia 
the  case  with  our  young  men,  who  are,  of  course,  our 
fhture  hope." 
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TIIE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  JAPAN  MISSION. 

BY    KBV.    A.    B.    LKOJfARD,  D.D. 

llO  nation  on  earth  has  undergone  such  wonderful  changes  in  the  last  thirty 
years  as  has  Japan.  These  cliaiigos  liave  almost  amounted  to  levoluliotis  in 
government,  army  and  navy,  social  science,  commeice,  educat.it)n,  and 
religion.  A  new  Japan  iias  been  made  within  tlie  li!e-time  of  a  single  gen- 
eration. It  is  marvelous  that  a  peo]ile  whose  written  lilstory  extends  over  an  unbroken 
line  of  2,550  years  should  have  exiu-rienicd  such  eliaiiges  in  so  brief  a  period.  From 
a  condition  of  absolute  exclusiveness  she  has  swung  almost  to  extreme  liberalism. 
Uiiddhism  is  disestablished.  Feudalism  gives  place  to  a  limited  monarchy.  Tlie 
emperor,  who  has  been  invisible  heretofore,  now  appears  on  the  streets  of  his  capital. 
Newspapers  are  publislied  by  the  hundreds.  The  "Postal  Union"  is  adopted  and 
letter-boxes  arc  Libeled  in  English  "  post-oflice."  Tlie  telegraiih  runs  from  end  to  end 
of  the  empire,  and  Sunday  is  the  legal  day  of  rest. 

When  niissiouaries  iirst  sought  lo  introduce  Christianity  they  were  evorv-where 
confronted  witii  the  edict  which  reads:  "So  long  as  tho  sun  shal!  w.um  the  earth  let  no 
Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan;  and  let  all  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  him- 
self, or  the  Christians'  God,  or  the  great  God  of  all,  if  he  violate  this  command,  shall 
pay  for  it  with  his  head." 

In  1868  this  was  supplemented  with  another  whicli  reads:  "The  evil  sect,  called 
Christians,  is  prolubited.  Suspicious  jjersons  shall  be  reported  to  the  proper  officere  and 
rewards  will  be  given."  A  few  months  later  etill  another  edict  declared:  "With  re- 
spect to  the  Christian  sect,  the  existing  proliibition  must  be  strictly  oliserved.  Kvil  sects 
are  strictly  iirohibited."  Though  these  decrees  have  never  been  formally  revoked  they 
have  been  withdrawn  from  public  places  and  toleration  is  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  lias  even  been  thought  by  some  th:it  it  is  not  impossible  that  Japan  may  become 
nominally  Christian  suddenly  by  royal  decree.  Several  causes,  however,  have  conspired 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  check  the  march  of  liberal  ideas  and  to  ]>roduce 
what  it  is  believed  is  no  more  than  a  temporary  reaction. 

In  1889  there  was  a  short  harvest,  which  sent  rice,  a  staple  article  of  food, 
up  to  a  very  high  price,  placing  the  multitude,  who  abnost  constantly  live  near 
the  line  of  starvation,  where  many  became  objects  of  charity.  The  jioverty  of  the 
people  interfered  with  tr.ade  and  commerce,  and  nutnerous  business  failures  was  the 
result.  Politics  became  increasingly  a  disturbing  element  as  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  first  Diet  for  the  empire  came  on.  No  great  political  issues  divided 
the  people,  bnt  there  were  political  complications  and  personal  ambitious  which  en- 
gendered great  strife.  When  the  Diet  met  it  soon  became  apparent  th.at  the  ni.a- 
jority  of  the  Lower  House  was  unfriendly  to  the  existing  ministry.     A  bitter  contltct 
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was  precipitated  between  the  Moderates  and  the  Radicals.  The  youthful  element  of 
society  asserted  itself  to  a  large  extent,  and  became  a  disturbing,  if  not  a  dangerous, 
political  power. 

These  questions  of  treaty  revision  greatly  agitated  Bociety.  That  the  Japanese  have 
been  wronged  by  other  Powers  through  treaty  elipiilations  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
but  that  a' large  and  influential  element  is  now  demanding  more  at  the  hands  of  other 
nations  than  can  be  safely  conceded  seems  equally  cleai-. 

In  addition  to  these  disturbing  elements  must  be  mentioned  the  unaanal  activity  of 
the  Buddhist  priests,  who  see  in  the  Christian  influences  that  have  become  so  g^eat  a 
force  in  the  empire  great  danger  to  the  religion  they  represent. 

All  these  causes  have  combined  to  produce  reactionary  movements  more  or  less  un- 
friendly to  BuccesRful  missionary  operations.  Hard  times  reduced  the  ability  of  native 
Christians  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Christian  churches.  Political  complications 
and  contests  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  away  from  the  Christian  religion,  while 
the  unusual  activity  of  the  Buddhist  priests  occasioned  in  many  quarters  decided 
hostility.  Rash  and  turbulent  young  men  stirred  up  opposition  to  missionaries  which 
in  a  few  cases  developed  into  mob  violence  and  injury  to  life  and  projierty,  while  the 
perplexing  question  of  treaty  revision  augmented  the  anti-foreign  feeling. 

Statistics  show  that  the  entire  gain  in  the  membership  of  the  Protestant  Church  for 
1890  was  but  1,199.  The  statifitics  reported  at  the  Japan  Conference,  held  July,  1890, 
show  a  loss  in  membership  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  previous  year 
of  14!?,  attributed  in  part  to  the  causes  already  named,  but  more  largely  to  a  careful 
revision  of  church  records. 

During  the  same  year  our  missionaries  baptized  492  adults,  being  34C  more  than  the 
decrease  in  membership.  During  the  same  period  the  Congreg-itionalists  fell  off  169  in 
membership,  although  they  baptized  1,616.  The  Church  of  Christ  (Presbyterian)  re- 
ported 1,280  baptisms,  with  a  net  increase  of  618  in  memberahip — 763  less  than  the 
number  baptized. 

The  reaction  against  foreigners  has  made  the  work  of  the  missionary  more 
difBcnlt  than  fonnerly.  He  is  not  so  largely  in  demand  as  he  was  a  few  years 
ago,  and  must  push  his  cause  with  increasing  earnestness  and  be  content  to  make  gain 
more  slowly. 

At  Nagoya  Dr.  Worden,  our  missionary,  liaa  been  sorely  persecuted  and  his  life  en- 
dangered, BO  that  for  some  months  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  police  protection.  In 
the  midst  of  the  persecutions  and  danger  a  revival  broke  out  resulting  in  nuraerout 
conversions.  The  reactionary  influences  that  have  herelolore  obtained  are  becom- 
ing leas  pronounced  and  the  outlook  is  already  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years. 

Twenty  Christians  are  members  of  the  National  Diet — fifteen  in  the  Lower  House 
and  five  in  the  Upper.  The  first  president  of  the  Lower  House  is  a  Christian,  aa  is 
also  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  These  positions  give  to 
their  occupants  great  prominence  and  influence  in  political  circles. 

Chrisiians  have  led  in  the  battle  against  licensed  prostitution  and  other  evils,  a  fact 
that  has  been  widely  recognized  and  has  received  public  approval.  Among  the  members 
of  Christian  churches  are  now  found  people  in  high  positions — members  of  Diet, 
judges,  professors,  journalists,  and  high  oflicials^ — who  by  their  fidelity  give  great 
Btrength  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

The  theological  unrest  and  drift  toward  liberalism  that  has  obtained  for  some  time 
is  in  a  large  degree  checked.  Unsound  doctrine  has  been  arrested  and  orthodox  views 
are  prevalent.     There  is  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  young  men   who  enter  the 
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iristian  ministry',  ttiiitcen  baving  been  received  on  trial  at  the  late  session  of  the 
Japan  Conference. 

Our  statistics  reported  at  the  Conference  held  July,  1891,  are  as  follows:  Members 
of  Conference,  including  those  on  trial,  64;  charch  members,  including  probationers, 
8,705]  local  preachers,  41;  children  baptized,  74;  adults  baptized,  462;  church  edi- 
fices, 27;  value  of  church  property,  $34,214;  paid  by  the  people  for  improving  and 
building  churches  and  parsonages,  ♦2,709;  contributed  by  the  people  to  current  ex- 
penses, #1,772;  contributed  for  pastoral  support,  #1,797;  contiMbnted  by  the  native 
chnrch  for  all  purposes,  #8,010.18. 

These  figures  indicate  that  there  is  no  backward  movement  in  our  Church  in  Japan, 
notwithstanding  the  antoward  intluerices  which  have  prevailed. 


THE  INCARNATIONS  OF  VISHNU. 

ISHNXr  is  the  second  person  in  the  Hindu  ttiad,  and  the  Hindu  mytlmlogical 
books  give  an  account  of  ten  important  incarnations,  and  these  took  place  at 
different  periods  of  the  Hindu  chronology.  We  are  indebted  to  Rev. 
Thomas  Evans,  of  India,  for  much  of  the  following: 
This  earth  is  believed  to  be  subject  to  periodical  dissolutions.  At  the  end  of 
every  day  of  JBrahni'a  life,  which  day  includes  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  human  years,  there  is  a  general  wreck  of  the  universe  followed  by  a  restor.!- 
tion.  Since  the  last  restoration,  or  re-creation,  the  Hindu  chronology  is  divided  into 
four  great  periods  or  ages. 

VMnu  is  said  to  have  appeared  four  times  in  the  first  ago,  once  in  the  second,  four 
times  iti  the  third,  and  he  is  to  appear  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  last  age,  of  sin — 
an  age  which  has  been  now  going  on  for  many  thoiisamla  of  years. 

1.  The  first  incaroatiou  of  Vishnu  is  called  the  Mutsya  Aodtdr,  that  is,  the  FlxU 
incarnation. 

This  took  place  after  one  of  the  periodical  dissolutions  of  the  universe,  or  at  the 
end  of  one  day  of  Bralira. 

After  the  general  wreck  Brahm  once  more  conceived  a  desire  to  re-create  the 
ruined  world,  for  which  purpose  he  gave  birth  to  the  Trimoorti — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Shiva — who  were  to  preside  over  the  work  of  creation,  preservation,  and  destriiclion  re- 
upectively. 

Brahma,  the  creator,  was  commanded  to  go  to  work,  but  he  demurred,  .raying  that 
without  the  aid  (jf  the  holy  Vediis  he  could  not  possibly  proceed.  These  sacred  writings 
had  been  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  gods  and  hiiJden  away  in  the  bottom  of  the 
primeval  deep,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  frustrate  the  work  of  re-creation.  Brahma  said 
he  was  helpless. 

As  this  juncture  Vishnu  was  appealed  to;  he,  in  order  to  recover  the  books, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  fish  ;  he  took  a  plimge  into  the  mighty  deep,  and,  after  a  weari- 
some and  long  search  of  10,000  years,  he  found  the  holy  scriptures  and  brought  them 
to  Brahma. 

2.  The  second  appearance  of  Vishnu  was  in  the  form  of  a  huge  tortoise,  called  the 
Kutch,  or  Koumia  Avdtdr. 

At  one  time  the  gods  who  dwelt  on  earth,  that  is,  the  Brahmans,  had  by  them 
the  food  which  conferred  the  boon  of  immortality  called  the  amrikt,  or  nectar.  But 
this  priceless  boon  of  amhrosia  had  been  snatched  away  from  the  terrestrial  gods  by  a 
mighty  demon  who  fiung  it  into  the  fathomless  deep. 
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The  qaestion  now  wan,  lionr  to  recover  the  nectar  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
waters. 

The  plan  adopictl  was  to  churn  tl»e  sea,  and  force  it  to  give  up  the  nectar  on  the 
same  principle  as  butler  is  forced  out  of  milk  by  churning  it. 

This  was  a  grand  piece  of  engineerimg  work.  It  was  fnund  that  nothing  less  than 
the  fabulous  mountain  Sumeroo  would  suffice  for  a  churning  stick,  as  the  sea  was  so 
deep.  Thia  motmtain  is  said  to  be  000,000  miles  high,  and  its  base  extends  128,000 
miles  more  into  the  waters  below. 

The  next  question  was,  wlioro  to  get  a  rope  long  and  strong  enough  to  put  round 
the  mountain  in  order  to  pull  it  to  and  fro  to  churn  the  ocean.  Nothing  would  serve 
this  purpose  but  the  mighty  i^inh  ndg,  or  great  serpent,  which  measures  millions  of 
miles. 

Then  came  the  question  as  to  how  to  find  sufficient  power  to  pull  the  mount.iin 
backward  and  forward  in  the  process  i)f  chnvning.  The  gods  found  that  they  could 
never  do  it  alone,  :uicl  they  had  to  resort  to  the  demons  for  their  aid,  who  consented  on 
the  condition  that  whcu  the  aniridt,  or  nectar,  was  recovered  they  shoidd  get  a  share  of 
it.  The  gods  consulted  and  resolved  to  give  the  demons  a  promise,  but  they  did  not 
fulfill  it. 

There  was,  however,  a  further  difficulty.  It  was  thought  that  the  weight,  and  the 
tremendous  whirl  of  the  huge  mountain  in  the  ocean  \voul<l  lip  too  much  for  the  earth 
to  bear,  and  that  without  some  strong  support  it  would  sink  iuto  the  deep.  This  was  a 
work  which  neither  the  gods  nor  the  demons  could  accomplish. 

In  their  trouble,  tliey  resort  for  help  to  Vishnu,  lie  comes  to  their  aid,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  hu<ro  tortoise  he  dives  down  under  the  earth,  and  puts  his  strong  back  under 
the  globe,  when  the  gods  and  demons  pull  away  wiih  all  their  might,  and  after  some 
thousands  of  years  of  hard  work  ihe  oeean  was  foi-ced  to  disgnrge  tite  nectar,  but  by  a 
shrewd  trick  on  the  part  of  the  gorls  \\uy  ilieatcd  the  demons  out  of  their  share  of  tiie 
Dectar,  for  they  feared  lest  ihey  shntild  bccntue  imiiKirtal. 

3.  The  next  appearance  of  Vi^hiiu  was  in  the  ba<ly  of  a  huge  boar  called  the  Vdrd 
Avdtdr, 

This  is  said  to  have  iuken  pl.ire  at  one  of  the  pei-ioiru:al  dissolutions  of  the  earth 
when  the  world  sank  into  the  dct-p  mi  low  as  to  destroy  man  and  beast. 

Vishnu  now  comes  dowu  into  the  bndy  of  a  monster  boar,  who  with  his  mighty 
tusks  lifted  the  sinking  earth  out  of  the  waters. 

Wc  have  here  no  doubt  an  oh.scure  tradition  of  the  deluge  which,  in  some  shape  or 
Other,  is  found  among  all  the  naiinns  of  the  earth. 

4.  The  fourth  imarnation  of  Vishnu  is  in  the  form  of  a  man-lion,  caCed  Nara- 
ling. 

The  legeiul  about  this  tells  us  that  the  Hrst  man  made  by  Brahma  was  Dukslut ; 
be  was  a  holy  mnni^ov  sage;  and  one  of  his  deseeiuiants  was  another  sage  named 
Kashtis.<»,  who  had  two  wives,  who.so  names  were  Diti  and  Uditi.  From  the  first 
sprang  the  giants,  and  the  second  was  the  mother  of  the  gods  or  Hrahmans. 

The  giants  gresv  mightily  on  the  earih.  They  acquired  terrible  intluonce  by  the 
•tress  of  religious  austerities,  bo  much  so  that  they  obtained  the  coveted  boon  of 
immortality.  Brahma  gave  them  a  special  blessing,  which  was  this:  They  could  not  be 
destroyed  by  any  common  creature.  They  should  not  die  by  day  nor  by  night,  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  ;  by  fire,  water,  or  sword.  Two  of  those  giants,  or  demons,  ex- 
ceeded all  others  in  religions  merit  and  might.  One  of  the  two,  named  Hiranya- 
Ktmpu,  became  a  mighty  king,  who  not  only  conquered  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
but  also  dethroned  fitdnf,  the  kin<;  of  the  gods. 
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The  whole  earth  was  in  trouble,  and  poor  Indra  in  terrible  distress  went  off  to  im- 
plore the  help  of  Viahiiu,  who  promised  in  due  time  to  come  to  his  relief.  The  giant 
king  Hiranja,  Kasipa  liad  a  son,  by  name  Prafddd,  who  was  devoted  to  the  godn,  and 
a  most  holy  man.  His  devotion  gave  umbrage  to  the  father,  who  told  liim  not  to  adore 
the  gods,  but  ho  refused  to  obey.  The  father,  enraged  by  his  refusal,  again  and  again 
attempted  to  kill  him,  but  each  time  failed.  At  l:i»t  he  said  to  the  son  :  "  Who  is  thy 
preserver?"  The  reply  was:  "Vishnu."  "Where  is  Vishnu?*'  The  son  said: 
" Every-where,"  The  king,  pointing  to  a  stone  pillar,  said:  "Is  he  in  this  stone?" 
"  Yes,"  said  PrahlSd.  "Then,"  said  the  king,  "I  will  kill  him."  He  struck  the  pillar 
with  a  sword  ;  when,  lo  !  in  an  instant,  Vishnu  burst  out  from  the  stone,  took  hold  of 
the  giant  king,  and  rent  him  into  shreds.  Yet  the  prumises  given  to  the  giant  were  not 
violated.  He  was  not  killed  by  any  common  being ;  it  was  also  done  at  eve,  neither 
day  nor  night,  and  it  was  under  the  droppings  of  the  roof,  which  the  Hindus  say  is 
neither  earth  nor  heaven. 

PrahlAd,  the  pious  son,  was  promoted,  and  a  promise  given  him  that  Vishnu  would 
never  destroy  any  of  his  de^ceuda^t8. 

5.  We  now  come  to  the  fifth  incarnation  of  the  Hindus,  who  appears  on  the  scene 
in  the  form  of  Dwarf,  or  Bamun  Avdtdr. 

In  the  TVetd  age  there  lived  a  great  king  by  the  name  of  Rajah  Buii,  He  also 
was  of  the  giant  or  demon  race,  and  the  grandson  of  the  pious  Prahldd.  Buli  also  was 
a  great  tapasici,  or  ascetic,  and  by  tlie  ai-cumiilation  of  a  heap  of  religious  merit  he  had 
become  so  mighty  that  the  gods  trembled  fioin  fear.  He  performed  the  horse  sacrifice 
called  the  Ashwa  fuedha  a  hundred  time.s,  whictt  gave  hini  a  right  to  become  the  king 
of  the  gods.  Indra  was  in  great  dread,  and  he  again  appeals  to  Vishnu  for  help. 
Vishnu  promised  to  dispose  of  the  giant,  but  kill  him  he  could  not,  for  he  was  a 
descendant  of  PrahlAd,  whose  pity  had  secured  for  him  the  (iromise  that  none  of  his 
people  should  be  killed.  But  Vishnu  knew  how  to  manage  the  business  and  was  expert 
at  the  art  of  trickery. 

He  took  birth  in  the  f.imily  of  a  Brahman  and  in  the  form  of  a  dwarf.  Rajah 
Buli  had  on  a  great  festival,  when  it  is  the  custom  to  give  presents  to  the  Brahmans. 
The  dwarf  told  his  father  to  take  him  to  the  feast.  He  was  bo  very  sTn."ll  that 
on  the  way  he  fell  into  a  pool  of  water  made  by  a  cow's  foot  which  he  thought 
was  a  river. 

Arriving  at  court,  he  asked  the  king  for  a  present.  The  king,  seeing  such  a  very 
tiny  little  Brahman,  was  delighted,  and  said  he  would  give  him  whatever  he  asked  for. 
One  of  the  royal  courtiers  suspected  mischief  and  warned  the  king  of  danger.  But  he 
heeded  not  and  rei)eated  the  promise.  The  dwarf  said,  "All  I  want  is  aa  much  land 
as  I  can  cover  by  three  strides." 

The  king  \va.s  astonished  at  this  moderation  and  begged  him  lo  ask  for  more,  say- 
ing, "Why,  that  is  nothing."     But  the  dwarf  replied,  "I  want  no  more." 

The  king  at  once  c,nxe  the  pronii.ie  of  the  land,  when  lo  !  Suddenly  the  tiny 
dwarf  expanded  into  such  a  mighty  giant  that  with  one  stride  he  covered  Indra'a 
heaven,  with  the  second  he  covered  the  earth,  and  for  the  third  there  was  no  room 
on  which  to  plant  his  foot.  Buli  had  failed  to  fiitfili  his  promise  and  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  dwarf,  who  gave  him  his  choice  either  to  retire  to  Vishnu's  heaven 
in  the  company  of  five  ignorant  persons  or  go  to  patal,  the  abode  of  the  hydras, 
alone. 

As  it  ia  thought  a  great  disgrace  to  live  in  the  low  company  of  ignorant  people, 
Itujah  Buli  preferred  to  go  to  patal,  and  Vishnu  kindly  .promised  to  protect  him  from 
the  hydras. 
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now  corae  to  wiiat  nas  oeen  cauca  lue  "  xxeroic  •  age  or  Hinduism, 
brave  warriors  appeared  on  the  scene  as  incartiations  of  Vishnu. 

The  first  of  these  is  known  as  a  great  liero  whose  name  is  Paratu-Hdme,  or  Puraa 
liiim. 

Though  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  by  way  of  honor,  there  is,  no 
doubt,  some  historio  data  for  this  warrior,  who  stood  forth  as  the  special  champion  of 
the  Brahmans  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Rajputs,  or  princely  caste,  which  contest 
lasted  long  in  the  history  of  the  Aryans  in  India. 

The  Kshatriyaa,  or  royal  caste,  did  not  see  why  the  Bnihrnans  of  piiestly  caste  should 
in  all  things  claim  the  pre-emiiience.  They  strove  hard  to  put  down  the  proud  preten- 
tions of  the  Brahmans,  and  that  with  considerable  success. 

The  mighty  king,  Urjoon,  discarded  the  sacerdotal  superiority  of  the  priests.  He 
carried  all  before  him  for  years,  and  is  said  to  have  humiliated  the  powerful  Brahman 
King  of  Ceylon,  who  was  afterward  killed  by  Ram.  In  short,  the  proud  Brahmans, 
who  said  they  had  proceeded  from  the  very  mouth  of  Bi-ahma,  wore  fast  falling  into 
disrepute,  and  the  powerful  and  warlike  Kshatriyas  treated  their  pretensions  with  con- 
tempt. This  was  a  fearful  calamity  which  could  not  be  enduied,  and  the  goddess 
JVithivi  (the  earth)  is  represented  as  burdened  with  oppression,  going  to  Vishnu  in 
terrible  distress,  seeking  relief  from  the  persecutions  of  the  ruling  race. 

After  much  entreaty  and  lamentation  on  the  part  of  the  goddes.-},  who  would  take 
no  denial,  Vishnu  gallantly  complied  with  her  request  and  promised  relief  in  due  time, 
when  the  Brahmans  sang  the  praises  of  both  the  goddess  Prithivi  and  lauded  the  power 
of  the  mighty  Vishnu. 

At  last  we  are  told  that  the  deliverer  came,  took  birth  in  the  family  of  a  holy  sage 
whose  name  was  Brigh,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Puraa  HAm. 

This  warrior  set  about  the  hard  work  of  humiliating  the  Kshatriyas,  who  claimed 
and  contested  the  pre  eminence  with  the  sacred  ca^te,  the  holy  Brahmans. 

The  conflict  was  most  bloody  and  it  lasted  long.  Puras  Ram,  having  collected  a 
huge  army,  again  and  again  repeated  the  attack,  and  after  being  repulsed  no  less  than 
twenty-one  times  he  at  last  succeeded  in  humbling  the  Rajputs,  or  princely  caste,  and 
in  restoring  to  the  Brahmans  the  pre-eminence  for  which  they  ootvlended. 

7.  The  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishtm  is  to  this  day  tlie  most  popular  of  Indian  gods, 
in  the  pereon  of  the  well-known  Jidnia- C/tandra,  or  Jidrn- Chandra. 

He  was  also  a  real   character,  and  a  great  hero  dignified   with  the  title  of  a 


The  whole  story  of  this  hero  is  charmingly  set  forth  with  many  mythical  addi- 
tions in  the  great  epic  poem  the  "  Ramayana,"  or  Ram's  dwelling,  composed  in  Sanskrit 
by  the  sage  Valmiki,  and  translated  into  Hindi  by  the  poet  Tulsi  Das. 

R4m-Chandra  was  the  favorite  son  of  Uasitruthn,  the  King  of  Ayodhya,  or  Oudh, 
and  he  was  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne. 

Kekai,  the  youngest  queen,  had  a  son  by  the  name  of  li/iarat,  and  she  was 
anxious  to  get  him  to  wucceed  his  father.  In  order  to  do  this  she  pretended  to 
be  in  great  trouble,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  the  king  promised  lo  grant 
ber  any  request  she  might  make  of  liira.  He  raslily  gave  the  pronii.se,  and  she  said  : 
"Send  Ram  into  exile  for  fourieeu  years,  and  place  my  son  Bharat  on  the  throne  of 
Ayotlhya." 

Poor  Dasaratha  could  not  withdraw  his  word  and  soon  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Ram,  like  a  dutiful  son,  consented  to  be  banished,  the  whole  country  wa.s  tilled  with 
one  wail  of  weeping  and  sorrow  at  Ram'.><  exile,  and  the  beautiful  and  charming  >'//«, 
Ram's  yoimg  wife,  follows  her  husband  into  the  desert,  where  they  fall  in  with  the-  snye 
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Valiuik),  who  bocami-  ihe  l>io),'ra|>hcr  of  the  banisht'd  ones.  Ram  and  hia  delicate 
must  beautiful  Sita,  with  ihe  younger  brother,  Lukluuaii,  suffer  much  ]uivation,  and  at 
lust,  wander  away  to  the  south  of  India,  where  the  giant  King  of  Ceylon  heare  of  the 
matcliless  charms  of  Sita,  and  by  a  stratagem  he  manages  to  carry  her  off  in  an  aerial 
chariot  to  his  court  in  Luniva,  or  Ceylon.  Poor  Ram  wanders  ali'iul  for  months  broken- 
liearteil  through  tlie  jungles  in  search  of  hia  beloved,  and  his  wail  of  woe  resounds 
through  the  forest  as  he  cries  out,  "  iTe  »St7a" — "iZe  Sita/"  At  last  he  is  told  by  a 
kite  that  Ravana,  the  King  of  Lunka,  had  taken  Sita  to  Ceylon,  and  now  begins  the 
conflict  which  ends  in  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  giant  king  aiul  the  restoration 
of  Sita  to  hor  inisband. 

8.  Bala-Ram,  or  Rum,  the  strong,  the  eldest  brother  of  Krishna,  is  considered 
the  eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

Krishna  himself  is  said  to  havo  been  not  only  an  incarnation,  but  the  veritaUt 
Vishnu  himself  come  down  bodily  to  the  earth.  No  doubt  this  pre-eminence  has  been 
given  lo  the  "Lord  of  the  Gopis"  by  the  writer  of  "  Bhagavat,"  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Krishna,  but  such  a  course  is  no  compliment  to  Vislmu,  if  that  god  is  at  all 
sensible  to  moral  excelleuce.  The  vile  orgies  of  Kiishua  as  given  in  the  '*  Prem  Sagar," 
and  especially  the  description  of  his  private  life  in  the  "  Brig-Billas,"  are  so  odious 
and  obscene  that  one  dares  not  mention  them,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  perusal  of  his 
history  as  given  in  these  books  may  fully  account  for  the  fact  that  the  most  shameless 
and  nameless  deeds  are  common  in  tlie  districts  of  the  north-west  of  India  where 
Krishna  is  most  admired.  The  so-called  "holy  city"  of  Muttra  where  he  lived  is 
■imply  a  cess-pool  of  social  depravity,  and  the  common  excuse  is,  "  We  only  foUoM>  our 
god  Kri^hMt!"  vvhile  the  women  say,  "We  are  the  descendants  of  the  Goj'is,  or 
milkmaids,  who  loved  Krishna,  and  can  do  as  we  please,''  I  lived  for  years  in  Muttra 
and  can  testify  of  what  I  saw  there  myself^ 

Bala-Ram,  however,  though  bad  enough,  was  not  snch  a  debauchee  as  hia  brother, 
and  we  are  told  that  Vishnu  made  use  of  him  to  slay  a  nunibei-  of  giants  and  demons 
who  tiouliled  the  Brahiuans,  and  especially  one  powerful  ileuion  whose  name  was  I*ra- 
lambha.  His  weapons  were  the  plow  and  the  rice  pestle,  which,  like  Samson  with  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  lie  slew  liis  thousands,  to  the  joy  and  relief  of  the  persecuted 
BrahmaiKS. 

9.  The  ninth,  we  are  told,  is  that  which  appeared  in  the  person  of  Buddh,  or 
Buddha. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Buddhism  in  India  gave  the  Brahmans  no  end  of  trouble, 
for  this  newcidt  made  such  progress  that  it  ahnost  supplanted  the  Brahmanical  religion. 
Kings  and  people  adu[)ted  the  new  creed,  and,  despite  all  the  effurts  of  the  llimlu 
orthodox  classes,  the  religion  of  Buddha  rolled  on  with  irresistible  force.  The  Brah- 
mans were  at  their  wits'  end,  but  the  old  and  never-failing  jjlati  of  absorptiim  came  to 
the  rescue.  Hinduism  is  most  aeeoiumodating  to  all  other  isms  if  they  will  but  allow 
themselves  tci  be  swalloweil  rip  in  the  Brabmanical  ocean  of  caste  and  eiedulitv. 

Buddha  was  a  pintVsM  d  atlieist,  while  Hinduism  advocated  the  worship  of  many 
gods  ;  how,  therefore,  could  Buddha  be  considered  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  Ilimlu 
triads?  The  Ibaliutans  are  seldom  at  a  loss  to  get  over  any  difficulty  that  may  be  in 
the  way  of  their  self-iuterest.  They  are  very  inventive,  and  by  no  means  seriipulous 
as  to  the  means  they  adopt  to  carry  out  their  plans.  The  difficulty  about  Buddha's 
atheism  was  got  over  In  this  way.  It  was  said  that  the  giants  and  demons  on  earth  liad 
aequiied  such  power  by  religious  austerities  tlnit  they  endangered  the  dtgniiy  and  the 
salety  of  the  gods  by  aspiring  to  become  gods  themselves.  What  could  remedv  this 
evil?     Why,  Vishnu  must  come  down   in  the  character  of  a  rank  atheist  to  persuade 
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li»««e  devotees  that  all  llieir  efforts  for  divine  dignity  were  false,  as  there  was  no  rucU 
Iwing  38  a  '^od. 

Viiihnu  is,  therefore,  set  furlli  tliruii^'h  Utnltlliii  .is  the  projiMgatur  uf  irrL-Iigion  and 
itheiiitu  ! 

10.  The  tfiilh  ami  last  iiK-ariiation  is  said  to  be  tlie  viyiurious  Ti't/M/",  who  is  to 
come  dnwii  to  this  earth  at  the  close  of  the  JCJnd-yiitf,  or  the  present  age  of  sin  and 
oppreBsion. 

Vishnti,  we  are  told,  is  uikc  more  to  a|i])tar  as  a  daittiUosH  warrior  riding  a  white 
l»or»e,  and  sword  in  hand  he  will  go  forth  to  destroy  the  wicked,  to  cleanse  the  earth  of 
sill,  and  to  restore  to  this  fallen  world  the  golden  age  of  purity  and  peace. 
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THE  "DOORGA  POOJAS"  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

BT    HEV.    H.    C.    STUNTZ,    II.A. 

HE  "Doorga  pooja,"  which  in  the  north-western  and  central  provinces  of 
India  is  called  the  "Dussera,"  ia  the  most  popular  religiooK  festival  of  the 
Hindus.  It  ia  generally  believed  that  the  worship  of  the  goddess  "  Doorga  " 
has  been  celebrated  from  immemorial  times.  In  many  districts  and  villages  of 
Bengal  inangnral  preparations  are  made  for  the  celebration  abont  four  months  before 
the  actual  d.ite  of  the  "pooja."  But  ordinarily,  twenty-one  days  before  its  commence- 
ment, a  preliminary  rite  of  pui'ification  is  performed.  Daring  this  rite  Hindus  living 
near  the  holy  river  go  thither  in  the  mornings  for  fifteen  days  continuously,  with  a  small 
copper  pan  and  some  "  til "  seeds  which  they  sprinkle  on  the  water  at  short  intervals, 
while  repeating  the  prescribed  formula,  with  their  bodies  half  immersed.  This  cere- 
mony, from  which  women  are  excluded,  is  performed  to  secure  the  eternal  repose  of  the 
souls  of  fourteen  generations  of  ancestors. 

Precisely  on  the  last  day  of  the  fortnight,  that  is,  on  the  day  before  the  new  moon, 
the  rite  of  ablution  ends.  On  this  particular  day,  called  "  Mohaloya,"  those  who  are 
able  make  oflFerings  of  rice,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  clothes,  milk,  curd,  etc.,  to  liieir  ances- 
tors, by  repeating  the  incantations  uttered  by  the  priest.  Some  families,  however,  be- 
gin their  "kulpa"  or  preliminary  rite  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  wane  of  the  moon,  when 
an  earthen  pot,  called  "ghat"  and  mni'ked  with  emblematic  triangles,  is  placed  in  a 
room  duly  consecrated  by  the  ofliciating  priest,  who,  with  two  other  Brahmans,  reads  a 
Sanskrit  book  called  "Chiindee,"  descriptive  of  the  deeds  and  exploits  of  the  goddess. 
From  early  in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock  the  worship  before  the  earthen  pot  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  officiating  priests  are  strictly  proliibited  from  eating  rice  and  from  tak- 
ing more  than  one  meal  a  day.  This  strict  regimen  is  to  be  observed  until  the  whole 
ceremonial  is  completed,  on  tlie  tenth  day  of  the  new  moon. 

The  Brahmans,  as  a  rule,  commence  these  preliminary  rites  on  the  sixth  day,  or  one 
day  only  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  grand  "  pooja"  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  new 
moon.  On  the  night  of  the  sixtliday  (yhashli)  after  the  increase  of  the  moon,  another 
rite  is  performed,  termed  "uddibany,"  its  object  being  to  welcome  the  advent  of  the 
goddess.  Another  consecrated  earthen  pot  is  placed  in  the  outer  temple  of  the  goddess, 
and  a  tender  plantain-tree,  with  a  couple  of  wood-apples,  is  kept  ready  for  the  next  day. 
The  plantain-tree,  called  '*  kaula-bbow,"  and  designed  to  represent  Doorga,  is  dressed 
in  a  silk  saree  and,  its  top  being  daubed  with  vermilion,  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
Gancsha.  From  this  day,  and  for  the  next  five  days,  music  is  played  at  the  house.  Be- 
fore sunrise  on  "  Saptami,"  or  the  seventh  day  of  the  bright  phase  of  the  moon,  the 
priest,  accompanied  by  bands  of  tnusicians  and  a  few  meiu1>ers  of  the  family,  proceeds 
barefooted  to  the  riverside,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  "  kaul;i-bhow,"  or  plantain-tree. 
After  performing  some  minor  ceremnniea  on  the  river's  bank  and  bathing  the  plantain- 
tree  the  procession  returns  to  the  house,  on  reaching  which  tlie  priest,  after  washing 
his  feel,  proceeds  to  bathe  the  plant ain-tree  for  a  second  time  and  rubs  over  it  various 
scented  oils.  This  ceremony,  wi(h  appropriate  incantations,  being  gone  though,  the 
plantain-tree  is  placed  again  by  tlie  side  of  Ganesha,  who  is  the  eldest  son  of  Doorga. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  "saptami,"  or  first  "pooja,"  the  priest  again 
consecrates  the  idol,  while  music  ia  being  played.  After  this,  offerings  are  made  to  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  as  well  as  to  the  con:|>anion8of  Doorga  duringher  wai*s,  which 
are  painted  in  variegated  colors  on  the  dial,  or  shed  over  the  idol,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  These  offerings,  consisting  prinei|ially  of  small  pieces  of  gold  and  silver, 
rice,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  clothes,  brass  utensils,  and  a  few  other  things,  are  arranged  ia 
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large  round  wooden  or  brass  plates  and  a  few  petals  of  a  flower  and  a  bctal  leaf  are 
Bcattered  over  them  for  tlieir  piotection  from  desecration  by  the  demon  Ravana,  The 
priest  then  consecrates  Ihera  all  by  repeating  a  short  "mantra"  and  by  eprinkling 
flowers  and  betal  loaves  on  them;  vhile  he  offers  worship  to  the  whole  host  of  deities 
according  to  their  res])ective  positions  in  the  Hindu  pantheon.  Even  the  most 
subordinate  and  in<ignififant  gods  or  compnnions  of  Doorga  are  propitiated  with  smallj 
bits  of  plantains  and  a  few  grains  of  rice,  which  are  afterward  given  to  the  mai<er9 
mnd  painters  of  the  idols.  The  more  valuable  offerings  form  the  portion  of  the  Brah- 
mins as  their  birthright.  In  the  morning  some  persons  make  offerings  of  fruits,  such 
•8  pumpkins,  sugar-cane,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  goats. 

About  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  after  the  morning  ceremonies  are  over,  the  male 
members  of  the  family  make  their  offering  of  flowers  to  the  images,  repeating  an  in- 
cantation uttered  by  the  priest  for  tlie  bestowal  of  all  worldly  blessings,  such  as  health, 
wealth,  fame,  length  of  days,  children,  etc.  The  women  come  in  afterward  for  the 
same  purpose.  On  the  second  day,  wliich  is  called  the  "  maha-austomi,"  being  the 
eighth  day  of  the  increase  of  the  moon,  the  same  offering  and  sacrifices  are  made  as  on 
the  first  day;  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  H|iccially  huly  day,  when  Doorga  is  expected  to 
come  down  tVom  the  Himalayas  to  look  iqiori  the  offerings  of  devotees.  It  is  on  this 
day  that  numberless  Hindus  in  Calcutta,  wlio  cannot  have  the  "  pooja"  in  their  own 
houses,  proceed  to  Katighat  and  do  not  break  their  fast  before  making  suitable  offer- 
ings to  Kali,  who  is  supposed  to  be  annilur  incarnation  of  Doorga.  This  fast,  which 
is  enjoined  upon  all  but  little  children,  is  to  be  observed  till  midnight,  when  the 
"malia-austomi "  and  the  subsequent  "sliundya  pooja"  are  ]»erforini'd. 

Aa  soon  as  the  precise  minute  when  this  most  iinporiant  of  all  "poojas'Msto 
begin  is  announced  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  the  priest  hastily  begins  worship  and  in- 
vokes blessings  on  himself  and  on  the  family  in  whose  house  the  worship  is  held. 
When  the  time  of  sacrifice  arrives — also  announced  by  the  report  of  a  gun — the  priest 
consecrates  the  "kharra,"  or  scimitar,  with  which  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  made,  and 
placing  the  "  khaparrer  sara  "  by  the  side  of  the  "Laureekul"  (the  sacrificial  log  of 
wood),  bids  the  blacksmith  tinish  off  his  work.  If  the  head  of  the  goat  is  cut  off  atone 
stroke,  it  is  considered  an  auspicious  sign.  The  third  or  last  day  of  the  "pooja"  is 
celebrated  with  many  offerings  of  goats,  sheep,  buffaloes,  and  fruits.  Tiie  "bhaisan" 
or  "niranjan,"  also  called  "  bijoya,"  takes  place  on  the  tenlli  day  of  the  new  moon,  or 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  "pooja."  This  is  the  day  when  the  ini.ige  is  thrown  into  the 
river  or  tank.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  priest  begins  the  service,  which  is 
finished  in  half  an  hour.  About  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  bathing  nnd 
putting  on  new  clothes  and  ornaments,  the  women  prepiiie  for  performing  the  farewell 
ceremony  to  the  goddess. 

The  closing  ceremony  consists  in  a  woman  (not  a  widow)  taking  a  brass  plate  of 
paddy  and  "  doova  "  grass  with  a  rtipee  dyed  in  red  leail  on  it,  and  throwing  it  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  image  right  over  its  head  into  the  ('lolh  of  a  man  who  stands 
behind  ready  to  receive  it.  The  image  is  afterwa!'<l  brought  out,  placed  on  a  bamboo 
Itage,  and,  with  all  the  flowers  and  betal  leaves  offered  during  the  previous  three  days,  is 
taken  to  the  river  side  with  bands  of  music.  Btivveen  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  images  are  thrown  into  the  water,  and  a  !*cramble  t.ikes  place  among  the 
boys  to  tear  away  and  collect  the  tinsel  with  which  Doorga  had  been  decorated. 


SooKD,  lonnd  the  truth  abroad,  bear  ye  the  word  o(  Hod, 
Tbrouirh  the  wide  world;  tell  wlini  thp  Lord  liiw  done, 
T«ll  how  the  dny  ia  won  and  from  his  lofty  throne 
■Sataii  19  hurlod. 


8.    S.    FiCKElER,    CALCUTTA, 

Y  the  roadside  lies  a  falAr  (a  religioue  mendicant)  on  a  bed  of  rough  stones, 
iiked,  save  for  a  strip  of  loin  cloili,  wilfi  long  malted  hair,  claw-like  nails, 
and  emaciated  bodjr  racked  witit  pain  and  hunger,  unsheltered  from  the 
tierce  eun  by  day,  and  wet  with  tlie  night  dews.  "  Wliat  does  it  mean?" 
we  aaked,  as  day  by  day  we  passed  the  spot  and  saw  the  fak\r  sunounded  by  a  group 
of  admiring  worshipers  who  hoped  to  gain  a  little  merit  for  themselves  by  giving  him 
a  U-v,'  pice,  or  a  little  grain.  "  He  is  atoning  for  his  sins,"  we  were  told.  The  mission- 
srit'!«  told  him  of  the  great  atonement  wliii-h  h.ad  been  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
of  the  blood  which  could  cleanse  fioni  all  sin,  of  the  Saviour  who  could  give  ]iardon 
and  peace.  He  heard  but  he  did  not  lieed  the  gospel  message,  for  was  not  this  self- 
Atonement  a  more  pleasing  task — did  it  not  bring  him  great  honor?  "He  never  eats 
till  'Unset,"  one  of  his  admirers  intornit'd  us,  atul  many  there  were  who  gladly  devoured 
the  MrrapM  he  left,  thinking  thereby  to  share  liix  merits. 

"  Whore  is  your  wife  today?"  we  asked  the  Sidar-bearer.  "She  is  gone  to  wash 
ftwny  her  sins  in  the  holy  (taiiges,"  was  tlie  reply.  Under  the  belief  ili;il  there  is 
OiTtnin  oalvation  in  the  (Ganges,  midtitiides  report  to  the  sacred  river  at  stated  limes  to 
Irathc.  ItM  ubitolving  influence  exlends  even  after  death,  for  the  soul  of  that  man  whose 
iUtr\iM'  i»  ra»t  inio  the  Ganges  is  sure  of  eternal  bliss.  Many  a  Idsh  (corpse)  firmly 
\\iu\  Willi  hiimbMog  we  beheld  floaiing  on  the  breast  of  the  mighty  Jumna,  which  bore 
ll  in  iti»  •Hift  current  to  liie  sacred  tiunges. 

At  the  eoiifliienco  of  the  two  rivers  is  a  peculiarly  holy  spot,  where  a  yearly  mSla 
U  hfhl,  Mt  whieli  thouxiuids  of  jjilgriius  assemble — rich  rajahs  and  poor  peasants  alike 
uirtuUm  for  •oul-eleaiising.  Panhi  uishhi  ladies  come  in  closely  covered  jialanquins,  at- 
lafiilcil  by  running  footmen  in  gay  clothiiig.  On  reaching  the  brink  of  the  river,  a 
#tiiylO>red  inc;lomire  is  hastily  prepared,  and  the  ladies,  most  jealously  guarded  from  piy- 
|ii{(  «»/*••,  ihere  take  a  dip  in  the  holy  water  and  wash  tlair  sins  away.  How  loudly 
iliw  wli'd'J  i»eene  Rpeaks  to  us  of  the  fultlity  of  earthly  streams  to  cleanse  away  sin,  and 
llMr  ii*(>)i'*i*noM  of  luimuii  efforts  to  make  peace  with  Goil!  Among  the  concourse 
u»iUnrtf*\  at  the  niila  Ciiristian  missionaries  preach  the  word  of  the  living  God,  and  dis- 
tribiilt)  (ra^ta,  while  Mohanimidau  niouKi^-s  and  Brahman  priests  do  their  ulnu>st  to 
j;ri»V"nt  the  people  listening,  tearing  up  the  tracts  and  blasjiliemiug  the  names  most 
•a/H'Mtl  |4>  (10.  Some  years  ago  one  missionary  sold  large  quantities  of  Bibles  and  por- 
Wtm*  'it  H(!rifiture  at  the  mSU,  as  well  as  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  to  the  multitude. 
'1'Im'  op(»"«iti"ii  (hen  was  neither  so  keen  nor  systematic  as  now. 

'I  h«<  Hcitliino  and  Aryan  Somaj,  with  their  eidiirlitened  philosophy,  constitute  the 
|IM/«<  I'lfl*"'  opponents  of  evangelical  work.  Esteeming  themselves  wise,  they  have  re- 
j««t|»'d  UtM  •upeiMtilions  of  paganism,  but  have  not  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  To 
ill  »o/'h  wlf fiitlxfled  disciples  of  reason  Jesus  says,  "If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have 
Ml)  tin    I'"'-  "''^  y"  *"y»  ^^''-*  '**'^'  therefore  your  sin  remainelh." 

'\*UMV*ttMy  villages,  con.sisting  of  thousands  of  thatch  huts,  arc  erected  on  the 
hn*'ii/  iU'i^y  ground  at  liie  confluence  of  the  rivei-s)  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
|il(/.it(ri«  ni»or(iiig  to  the  t/itla.  In  almost  all  of  these  are  exposed  hideous  idols,  holy 
.lfji/i'l»of  worship  tuo  repulsive  to  be  mentioned,  but  sanctioned  by  an  impure 
1.11,  r>'  VVi*  urii  Iniirilied  to  see  two  naked  human  beings  raensuring  their  length 
hIiiiiu  •!»"  '"»''•  They  have  traveled  a  great  distance  in  this  degrading  and  painful 
W(>liii'  >   l*i')i«'viMjf  that  "  religious  austerities  subdue  the  passions  and  are  i-ewarded  by 

kAiUj* 


Brahraans,  the  higlieut  caste  among  the  Hindus,  are  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
Ganges  or  standing  in  tlju  river,  worshiping  their  gods.  As  they  hiok.  upon  the  sacred 
Water  and  take  it  tip  in  their  hands  they  pray,  "O  waters,  since  ye  afford  d^-Hght,  grant 
us  present  lia])pin)'ss  and  the  rapturous  sight  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Like  temler 
mothers,  make  lis  partakers  of  your  most  auspicious  essence.  We  heoome  contented 
with  your  essence,  with  which  ye  satisfy  the  universe." 

Yof/ceit  (religious  mendicants)  are  to  be  seen  in  hundreds,  their  appearance  being 
of  the  most  rejmlsii'e  description;  tlie  face  smeared  with  aslies  and  disfigured  with  dabs 
of  paint;  the  hair  h>ng  and  matted,  giving  to  the  countenance  a  fierce  asjiect;  a  cord 
may  be  worn  round  the  waist,  or  a  strip  of  tiger's  skin — otherwise  the  yoyee  stalks 
about  in  shameless  nudity.  One  of  tliese  saints  (!)  followed  us  along  the  road,  cursing 
»H  loudly  for  refusing  alms,  wliile  he  threw  dusl  in  the  air  and  made  horrid  gestures. 
We  learned  aftei'ft'ard  that  he  was  under  the  intluence  of  an  intoxicating  drug,  which 
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is  not  an  uncommon  Btate  for  a  yogie,  whose  holiness  consiata  in  sensual  dreams,  and 
whose  life  is  passod  in  idkness,  austerities,  and  raendicaucy. 

Deformed  animals  and  other  monstrosities  are  exhibited  at  the  miUiy  poor  pilgrims 
paying  their^u-e  lo  view  them,  and  esteeming  them  sacred.  Many  an  infatuated  Hindu 
offers  libations  to  his  deceased  ancestore,  and  accedes  to  the  extortionate  demands  of 
the  priests,  in  order,  as  he  thinks,  to  benefit  his  defunct  parent.  Along  the  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  at  certain  spots,  columns  of  smoke  may  be  seen  ascending;  these  are  from 
funeral  pyres;  the  ashes  of  the  body  are  at  last  thrown  into  the  sacred  river.  Crema- 
tion, as  conducted  at  the  Burning  Ghauts,  is  offensive  to  civilized  and  Christian  feel- 
ings. False  religions  trample  upon  natural  affections,  and  inculcate  duties  and  rites 
which  harrow  the  feelings.  There  is  no  consolation  for  the  mourners,  who  abandon 
themselves  to  irrepressible  grief.  Many  rites  are  enjoined  for  the  repose  of  the  soul, 
and  money  is  lavishly  spent  to  extricate  it  from  purgatory. 

It  is  confidently  stated  by  an  authority  on  tiie  subject  that  "  the  Hindus  at  large 
have  no  expectation  whatever  of  happiness  after  death;  they  can  only  look  for  some 
dreadful  place  of  torment,  or  transmigration  into  some  brutal  form."  Idolatry  h.-is  no 
Saviour,  no  CorafurtiM',  no  unchanging  Friend,  no  heaven  of  pure  and  eternal  joys  to 
offer  its  dcvoteel  "  Wlttit  whaU  we  do  thsit  we  might  work  the  works  of  God?"  is  the 
wail  of  i\w  restless  heart;  and  after  the  load  of  ceremonies,  bathings,  pilgrimages,  offer- 
ings, worship — all  have  been  performed,  there  is  no  assurance  of  everlasting  life!  What 
despair  must  fill  the  heart  of  the  earnest  idolaterl  No  heavenly  light  illumines  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  Hindu  passes  through  it  with  dread,  the  names  of 
bis  false  gods  being  sliouted  into  his  ear;  and  so,  without  any  thing  solid  to  lay  hold 
of,  he  enters  tlie  dark  unknown]  O,  what  a  responsibility  rests  upon  us,  who  have  the 
"light  of  the  knowledge  if  the  glory  of  God  iu  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  to  spread 
this  light  throughout  heathendom!  "Wliat  shall  we  do  that  we  might  work  the  works 
of  God?"  The  Gospel  of  Christ  has  an  answer  to  the  question:  "  Believe  on  Him 
whom  lu>  Imlh  sent."  "  Holieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  It 
is  inuumlii'ut  on  us  lo  carry  this  message  of  salvation  to  those  who  worship  false  gods 
and  irtmt  in  nham  saviors.  A  Christian  mela  is  held  annually  in  the  mission  grounds 
by  ihu  .luiniut  at  Allahabad. 

ThiM'o  is  peouliar  charm  in  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  hearts  of  the  out- 
OMl,  who  hftvu  nothing  to  lo»c  and  every  thing  to  g.ain  by  becoming  Christians.  Their 
OOlldltloii  li  aud  ihtlcoil,  and  lu«athtMiisni,  instead  of  offering  alleviations,  only  intensifies 
Iholr  trtulN. 

Iluaanr  pri*achini;  ntay  be  likened  to  seed  scattered  broadcast;  a  great  deal  will  be 
dtvoiirod  liy  bIriU  »f  (h(*  <iir,  but  «  portion  will  fall  upon  prepared  soil.  A  Baptist 
mUMliMtiii'V  rt'livt«'d  111  WW  tiat  following:  Among  the  ever-changing  crowd  who  listened 
Iu  III*  un«tu«liti)^  lit  thw  baitnar  ho  often  noticed  a  respectable  Himlu  of  the  merchant 
alMti  ^'li*  *l*^)'  '>"  N^*'  ^^^^  oonvtUfHtion  with  the  man,  who  confessed  that  his  faith  in 
),|h  ko'U  I»»"I  I'*'«">  "^ft^i"".  *"»'  *'"*'^  ''^"  ^^''^  earnestly  seeking  light  and  truth.  After 
iii»M>  i|ti«i'M«iiliiiiit  «i\f>r  llio  lUblo,  the  inquirer  expressi-d  his  willingness  to  be  baptized. 
It*  »otlMi»ltil«'«l  l>l"  f»»>lly  wi'l»  •"»  intentions,  and  the  usual  wailing,  bitter  scorn,  and 
|(»|SM»Mttliin  r»illoW<Ml.  Suddouly  ho  took  ill,  and  his  friend.%  instead  of  calling  in  med- 
Ittnl  Hid,  luiiiiMd  him  down  to  the  Ganges,  filled  his  month  with  holy  mud  (I),  and  :i8  a 
MHhM«l  iiiM«ii'i|mMn'»i  h«'  «M|iivwl  Th»»  missionary  spoke  of  him  as  a  true  believer  in  the 
liuld  Ji'SH",  «l»i'  !»«<*  im'hIv'mmmI  hi*  immo  and  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Hindu  hatred  and 
SM|it>i«lUliill,     h   !•  tlwxow^l  a  u»v«t  misfortune  for  a  Hindu  to  die  in  his  house;  thus 

,bJv  onrricd  to  the  river-side,  if  possible  to  be  immersed  in  the 

I  M.iiMil  by  thetto  means. — yn^'ion  Hrrord. 
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AN  INDIAN  CREMATION. 

lINDUS  never  bury  but  always  burn  tlieir  deail.  'lliere  are  a  few  ont-castc 
tribes  wbich  practice  biiria].  TJie  jiictiire  above  gives  a  fair  idea  of  how 
tlio  rife  is  generally  jieifoniK'd.  Of  course  in  the  towns  and  cities  there  are 
regular  places  for  the  pnrjjose,  whicli  are  walled  in;  bnt  elsewliere  throughout 
tlie  country  some  unfrequented  spot  in  the  jiuigle  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  tank  is 
ased.  Tlie  bank  of  a  river  is  proferi-ed  above  all  other  places.  Any  one  walking  along 
a  river  bank  would  inevitably  conio  across  a  number  of  these  weird  s]>ots.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  Iui^take  them.  There  is  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the  ground  with  a  number  of  half- 
burned  bamboos  lying  near.  Not  far  off  will  bo  seen  the  |ii!low  of  the  dead  man,  never 
mor«  to  be  useil.  and  povhaps  his  coverlet  black  with  age.  These  are  the  invariable 
nuirks  of  the  spot,  s:id  menientnes  of  the  departed.  Oftentimes  wi-  se<'  the  pile  erected 
and  the  fire  blazing  under  it. 

The  occasion  is  marked  by  no  solemnity,  neither  is  there  a  great  concourse  of 
monmers.  There  may  bo  two  or  three  rtlati\es  near,  and  that  is  all.  The  body  also 
seems  to  be  treated  with  very  little  veneration.  One  thing  very  shocking  to  our 
Western  ideas  is  that  they  invariably  break  the  legs  of  tbo  corpse  before  putting  it  on 
the  pile.  This  is  done  to  shorten  its  length  and  to  make  it  more  manageable.  The 
practice  is  a  most  barbarons  one,  and  must  necessarily  lessen  the  respect  for  the  dead, 
especially  among  young  people. 

One  matter  of  very  great  importance  is  that  the  eldest  son  should  be  present  to 
fire  the  pile.  This  he  does  by  applying  a  lighted  brand  to  his  parent's  mouth.  Shottld 
there  be  no  son,  the  eldest  daniriilcr  may  perform  the  task.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
it  is  considered  the  greatest  misfortune  to  have  no  son.  The  Hindus  believe  that  all 
who  have  no  son  to  light  their  funornl  pile  go  straightway  to  a  hell,  called '*  Put." 
Ilcnci*  the  name  for  a  son  is  '*Puttraw,"  or  the  one  who  delivers  from  hell. 
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Two  wpriglit  stakes  are  driven  Into  tlie  ground  at  about  a  yard  apart.  Wood  is 
then  stacked  between.  Next,  the  body  ia  placed  on  the  pile  and  more  wood  ia  added. 
TbiA  dune,  all  ia  ready  for  the  fire.  When  the  body  is  consumed,  Mhich  is  not  always 
as  complete  as  ii  fhoiild  be,  ;i  vessel  of  w.-iLcr  ih  bruiighl  au<l  thrown  over  the  6]>ut,  and 
this  ends  the  ceremony. — T.  R.  Juliifarda. 


THE  IDOL  JUGGANATHA,  OR  JUGGERNAUT. 


BY    KKV.    U.    TINDALE. 


TGCJANATIIA — Lord  of  the  Universe — is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  roost 
widely  worshiped  idols  in  northern  and  soiith-easleni  Lidia.  Jugganatlia  is 
fi»r  from  liinnlwiine,  either  in  fai-n,  form,  or  development.  His  eyes,  are  large 
i'Hoii((h  for  four,  his  moiuh  is  shaky,  while  his  prominent  corporation  and 
<lii^'«<rh*nN  haniU     stumps  \«  the  word — are  in  no  way  prei>ossessiiig. 

Wlu>n  I  wiw  A  buy  of  five,  Jiiggaiiatha  gave  inc  a  mortal  fright,  A  gentleman 
hroiiKhl  B  fri||hlful  picture  of  the  mock  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  suddenly  exposed  it 
ti)  %ii<m,  nhi-n,  lo  !  u  Horonm,  a  shriek,  and  a  roar  of  fright, followed  by  along  cry.  Do 
*«rti  Ihink  ihat  jjentloniiin  cimld  provail  on  the  terrified  boy  to  gaze  once  more  on  old 
*<(Jiig^lii.vyi<a?"  Not  he.  If -in  Amoriian  ijchotfl  boy  tried  for  a  whole  month  to  prc- 
Mlil  N  pl(*<iM-«i  of  Iruv  nnMiitigati<d  ugliness,  he  would  not  be  able  to  touch  the  hundredth 
liAll  III  thi>  hldi'dUNiicHN  of  this  much  worHhijicd  idol. 

Jiijfl/'nulhu  hat  many  temples  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  in  every  ca?e  the  idol 
U  (ioy«'i(>il  with  cliainn  of  gohl  an<l  prwioiis  grnis  wt)rlh  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Tim  illniiMiinU  on  thu  iJol  ut  a  pl.Hoo  called  Pooree  are  said  to  be  worth  tweniy-fivelaca 
•if  rMpini*,  •ind  in  nciirly  tniuy  other  t*'ni|ile  there  is  also  a  profu^iol1  of  ])recions  jewelry. 
Ill«  lildiioii*  iMi\|i'Nly  ituH  n  vast  retinue  of  priests  to  attend  on  him,  and  to  receive  the 
VMi  rilllill'ui'  of  olVeringi'  made.  His  vestments  are  of  the  most  costly  silk,  and  he  is 
•nrvttd  willi  more  changoN  n(  raiment  than  all  the  queens  of  Europe  could  wear  in  a 
lifu-linie,  nonitinlingof  tin* finest  fabrics  interwoven  with  thread  of  gold,  and  interspersed 
with  many  prcfious  Ktoneft. 

I'uoi'L'O  in  a  Nniall  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  has  the  largest 
Umpta  of  Juggunatha.  Two  groat  feasts  are  held  annually  in  Pooree,  called  Sndni 
jAtni  and  Ji^th  Ii'itt'a.  To  these  feasts  crreat  crowds  of  devotees  and  pilgrims  fromi 
dlMtaiit  parlB  asRi'iitblu,  mid  freipicndy  epldoniiu  diseases  break  out  and  rarry  off  large' 
nnxniwrs.  Then  the  prie-nts  itnnoutice  that  Jiigiiunatlia  is  angry,  and  so  secure  a  large! 
rpiantlty  of  sacrifidits  and  gifis. 

Thi!  real  inuso  of  thu  outbreak,  however,  is  the  dirt  and  filth  caused  by  such  large 
boilliiN  of  pilgriin»t,  niiUiy  of  whom  arc  ill-fed  and  sickly  when  they  arrive.  They  are 
biMlJy  lodged,  loo,  and  exposure  leads  to  predisposition  to  disease.  The  cunning  priests, 
ul  whom  there  are  hundreds  in  Pooree,  tell  the  pilgrims  that  it  is  a  sin  to  cook  and  eat 
miy  fooil  eK'cpl  what  the  priests  ftrepare;  and  so  compel  them  to  buy  the  food — 
f/fti/tii/rrHMiitl  —  wh'mh  is  ofTcicd  u|t  to  the  idol.  They  charge  very  dearly  for  this  f<iod, 
Hffd  Im'IIM  many  poor  pilyrinis  are  half  starved.  Soraetirnes  the  food  is  st:ile;  and  as 
I|n>  poor  peo[d«  are  told,  and  believe,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  throw  any  of  the  holy  food 
MiVH/,  U  U  »'a)i'n,  even  when  old  and  putrid. 

WUitt    <'»ii  be  unid  of   the  uiulorstantling  of    thousands  of  poor  heathen  nun  and 

-    '-"f.   MJio   fteluttlly  believe  su<ih    legends  as  the  following   (it  is  told   to  explain  the 

f  ibw  inU'fttble  ugly  image  of  Jugganatha) :  "  When  Krishna  was  shot  his  bones 
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were  left  lying  under  a  tree  till  some  pious  person  placed  them  in  a  box.  Indradliuraraa, 
a  king,  was  directed  to  make  an  imaife  and  place  in  it  these  bones.  The  king  j»rayedto 
Yisvakarma  to  assist  him  in  iiiakitig  tlie  image.  The  architect  of  tJie  gods  promisetl  to  do 
so  on  condition  that  he  was  not  distuibed.  Though  the  king  consented,  after  fifteen 
days  lie  tried  to  see  Visvakarraa's  work,  but  there  was  only  an  ugly  image,  without 
hands  or  feet." 

The  Snan  Jatra  commemorates  the  day  when  the  imago  was  conmienced,  The 
god  is  brought  out,  bathed  in  water,  and  dressed  in  all  its  jewels  and  rich  robes.  It  is 
then  removed  to  the  inner  temple  to  what  is  called  the  sick  chamber,  where  the  goil  iit 
supposed  to  be  recovering  from  the  cold  caught  when  being  bathed,  but  is  really  being 
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scraped  and  re-painteil.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the  temple  doors  are  opened  and  the  god 
exposed  to  view  and  worship. 

The  car  on  which  Jugganatha  sits  with  anotlier  image  representing  Balarama, 
Krishna's  brother,  and  his  sister  Subhadara  on  either  side,  is  drawn  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Pooree,  large  cables  of  coir-rape  being  used.  It  is  considered  to  be 
an  .act  meriting  the  pardon  of  the  bin  of  a  life-time  to  help  to  rlraw  this  great  car, 
before  whose  wheels,  in  bygone  days,  htnidreds  of  excited  worshipers  felt  and  were 
crushed  to  death  as  the  car  advanced.  This  has  long  since  been  forbidden  by  the 
government. 

The  car  travels  very  slowly.  In  one  city  its  great  wheels  are  over  three  feet  M'ide 
and  about  five  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  days  are  taken  to  complete  the  circuit,  which 
in  some  cities  ends  at  the  temple  of  Maha  Laksluni,  who  is  linmght  ottt  to  see  her 
loiyl.  After  remaining  tliree  or  four  days  at  the  temple  of  Lakshini  the  car  is  brought 
back  to  the  great  tcm|>le. 
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DEMONOLATRY  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

BY    msnOP    E.    CALDWELL,    OF   INDIA. 

jHE  demona  worshiped  irv  southern  India  are  of  two  kinds.  There  are  semi- 
divino  and  semi-diabolical  heinge,  and  there  are  also  devils  properly  so 
called. 

Of  the  first  kind,  some  are  raale  divinities,  some  female;  and  the  latter 
are  always  the  most  mischievous  and  the  most  dreaded.  They  are  all  of  Siva  parent- 
age, the  males  being  mostly  nianifeatationB  of  Siva  in  his  horrific  character  as  destroyer, 
patron  of  demons,  and  dancer  in  the  burning  ground;  the  females  being  manifestatioDS 
of  Siva's  wife  in  her  hoi-rific  character  as  Kali  or  Diirga.  In  her  benevolent  character 
she  is  called  Ura4,  Sati,  or  ParvatL  The  most  popular  male  divinity  of  this  class  in 
Bontherti  India  is  called,  in  Tamil,  Aiyanar,  whose  chief  pcniliarity  is  that  his  temple 
is  surrounded  by  pottery-horaes,  some  of  them  of  great  size,  on  which  he  is  supposed  to 
ride  about  the  country  at  night. 

The  devils  or  demons,  properly  so  called,  are  supposed  to  have  a  homan,  not  a 
semi-divine  origin.  They  are  called  Bhutas,  Pisarhas,  and  Pays  ;  but  though  the  two 
former  names  are  Sanskrit,  and  tlie  last,  Pey,  may  be  suspected  to  be  a  corrnption  of 
the  Sanskrit  jore^r^  a  corpse,  which  also  sometimes  means  a  ghost,  the  proper  names  of 
the  devils  arc  never  S.anskrit,  and  the  worship  of  these  local  devils,  though  tolerated 
and  even  encouraged  by  the  Brahmans,  was  not  brought  to  the  south  by  them,  but 
vas  probably  the  religion  of  the  aborigines  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Brahmans,  or 
even  before  the  arrival  of  their  Dr.ividiaii  predecessors. 

The  majority  of  the  devils  are  supposed  to  have  been,  originally,  human  beings; 
and  the  class  of  persons  most  frequently  8U|ipobed  to  liave  been  transformed  into 
devils  are  those  who  had  met  with  a  sudden  or  violent  death,  especially  if  they  had 
made  themselves  dreaded  in  their  life-time.  Devils  may,  in  consequence,  be  either 
male  or  female,  of  low  or  high  caste,  of  Hindu  or  foreign  linage.  Their  character  and 
mode  of  life  seem  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  modified  by  differences  of  this  nature.  All  are 
powerful,  malicious,  and  interfering;  and  all  are  desirous  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  frantic 
dances.  The  only  differences  app.arent  are  in  the  structure  of  the  altar  or  image  built 
to  their  honor;  the  insignia  worn  by  their  priests;  the  niinutiao  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  iu  their  worship;  the  preference  of  the  sacrifice  nf  a  goat  by  one,  a  hog  by 
another,  and  a  cock  by  a  third;  or  in  the  addition  of  libations  of  ardent  spirits  for 
which  some  tow-caste  detnona  stipulate.  As  for  their  abode,  the  majority  of  the  devils 
art!  su|iiiosed  to  dwell  in  (rues;  some  wander  to  and  fro,  and  go  up  and  down,  in  unin- 
habited wastes;  some  inhabit  old  wells;  and  some  skulk  in  shady  retreats.  Sometimes 
they  take  up  their  .abode  in  the  rude  altars  erected  to  their  honor,  or  in  houses.  Some 
inhabit  palmyra  palms,  the  leaves  of  which  have  never  been  cut. 

The  accidents  and  disease.s  whiih  befall  cattle  and  trivial  lo.^ses  in  trade  are  con- 
sidered instances  of  a  devil's  nialevulence.  Sometimes,  again,  demons  are  content  with 
frigliteniijg  the  timid,  without  doing  any  real  harm.  People  hear  a  strange  noise  at 
nitiht,  and  immediately  they  see  a  devil  making  his  escape  in  the  shape  of  a  dog  as 
large  as  a  hyena,  or  a  cat  with  eyes  like  two  lamps.  In  tlie  dusk  of  the  evening  devils 
have  been  observed  in  burial  or  burning  grounds,  assuming  various  grotesque  shapes 
one  after  another;  and  at  night,  when  their  ^  agariea  have  freest  scope,  they  are  often 
known  to  ride  across  the  country  on  invisible  horses,  or  glide  over  marshy  lands  h\  the 
shape  of  a  wandering,  flickering  light.  In  all  ilieir  journey ings  they  move  along  without 
touching  the  ground,  their  elevation  above  the  ground  being  proportioned  to  theirrank 
and  importance. 
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I   have    known   a  village  deserted,   and   the  people  afraid  even  to  remove  tbe 

Butei'ials  of  tbcir  bouses,  in  consequence  of  ihe  terror  caused  by  stones  being  thrown  on 

their  roofs  at  night  by  invisible  bands.     Demons  more  malicious  still   have  sometimes 

been  known,  under  cover  of  the  iiii^-lit,  to  insert  combustible  materials  under  the  eaves 

of  thatched  roofs.     Even  in  the  d;iy-tiine,  about  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  when  the 

winds  fail,  they  may  often  be  seen  careering  along  in  the  shape  of  a  whirlwind  of 

dasf,  catching  up  and  whisking  about  in  their  fierce  play  every  dry  stick  and  leaf  that 

happens  to  lie  in  their  j)alli.     This  whirlwind  is  calknl  "  the  devil's  car."     In  sliort,  the 

demons    do  much  evil,  but  no  good.     They  often   cause    terror,   but   never  bestow 

tienetits,    or   evince    any    affection    for    their    votaries.     They    must  be    plac:Ued    by 

sacrifice,  because  they  are  so  mischievous;  but  there  is  no  use  in  supplicating  their 

favor.     If  in  any  case  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  betiefit  seem  to  be  their  votary's  motive 

in  worshiping  them,  further  inquiry  proves  that  it  is  under  the  supposition  that  the 

(lemon's  malignity  stands  in  the  way  of  what  would,  otherwise,  be  obtained  as  a  matter 

of  course. 

When  it  is  determiaed  to  ofTer  a  sacrifice  to  a  devil,  a  person  is  appointed  to  act  the 
part  of  jiriest.  Devil-worship  is  not,  like  the  worship  of  the  deities — wlwther  supreme 
or  subordinate,  whether  merciful  or  sanguinary — appropriated  to  a  particular  order  of 
men,  but  may  be  performed  by  any  one  who  chooses.  The  otficiating  priest  is  etyled  a 
"devil-dancer."  Usually  "tbe  head  man,"  or  one  of  the  principal  men  of  tbe  village 
officiates;  but,  sometimes,  the  duty  is  voluntarily  undertaken  by  some  devotee,  male  or 
female,  who  wishes  to  gain  notoriety,  or  in  whom  tbe  sight  of  the  preparations  has 
excited  a  sudden  zeal.  The  officiating  pricstj  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,  is  dressed 
for  the  occasion  in  the  vestments  and  oriianicnta  ajipropriate  to  tbe  particular  devil 
worshiped.  The  object  in  view  in  donning  the  demon^s*  insignia  ia  to  strike  terror  into 
the  imagination  of  the  beholders.  But  tbe  parti-colored  dress  and  grotesque  orna- 
ments, the  cap  and  trident  and  jingling  bells  of  the  performer,  bear  so  close  a  re- 
iiemblance  to  the  usual  adjuncts  uf  a  pantomime,  that  a  European  would  find  it  difficult 
to  look  grave. 

The  mnsical  instruments,  or  rather  the  instruments  of  noise,  chiefly  used  in  the 
devil-dance  are  the  tomtom,  or  ordinary  Indian  drum,  and  the  horn,  with  occasionally 
tbe  addition  of  a  clarionet  when  the  parlies  can  afford  it.  But  the  favorite  instrument, 
because  the  noisiest,  is  that,  whicli  is  called  "the  bow."  A  series  of  bells  of  various 
sizes  is  fastened  to  the  frame  of  a  gigantic  bow;  the  strings  arc  tightened  so  as  to  emit 
a  musical  note  when  struck,  and  tbe  bow  rests  on  a  large  empty  brazen  pot.  The 
instrument  ia  played  on  by  a  plectrum,  and  several  musicians  join  in  the  performrtnce. 
One  strikes  the  string  of  the  bi>w  willi  i  he  plectrum,  another  produces  the  bass  by  striking 
the  brazen  pot  with  bis  hand,  and  the  third  keeps  time  and  improves  the  harmony  by  a 
pair  of  cymbal?'.  As  each  nmsician  kindles  in  his  work  and  strives  to  outstrip  his  neigh- 
bor in  the  rapidity  of  his  iluinjshcs  and  in  tin?  loudness  of  the  tone  in  which  he  sings 
the  accompaniment  the  result  is  a  tumult  of  frightful  sounds,  such  as  may  be  supposed 
to  delight  even  a  demon's  ear. 

When  the  preparations  are  completed,  and  the  devil-dance  is  about  to  commence, 
the  music  is  at  first  comparatively  slow,  and  the  dancer  seems  impassive  and  sullen; 
and  either  he  stands  still,  or  moves  about  in  gloomy  silence.  Gradually,  as  the  music 
becomes  quicker  ami  louder,  his  excitement  begins  to  rise.  Sometimes,  to  help  him  to 
work  himself  up  into  a  fi'cnzy,  he  uses  medicated  draughts,  cuts  and  lacerates  his  fl«?sh 
till  the  blood  flows,  lashos  himself  with  a  huge  whip,  presses  a  burning  torch  to  his 
breast,  drinks  the  lilo^d  which  flow.>i  from  his  own  wounds,  or  drinks  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice,  putting  the  throat  of  the  decapitated  goat  to  his  monlh.     Then,  as  if  he  had 
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acquired  new  life,  he  begina  to  brandish  his  staff  of  bells,  and  to  dance  with  a  quick 
but  \rild,  unateady  step.  Suddenly,  the  afflatus  deecends.  There  is  no  mistaking  that 
glare,  or  thoae  frantic  leaps.  He  snorts,  he  stares,  he  gyrates.  The  demon  has  now 
taken  bodily  possession  of  him;  and,  though  he  retains  the  power  of  utterance  and  of 
motion,  both  are  under  the  demon's  control,  and  his  separate  consciousness  is  in  abey- 
ano*. 

The  bystanders  signalize  the  event  by  raising  a  long  shout  attended  with  a  pecul- 
iar vibratory  noise,  which  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  liand  and  tongue,  or  of  the 
tongue  alone.  The  devil-dancer  is  now  worshiped  as  a  present  deity,  and  every  by- 
■tander  consults  him  respecting  his  disease,  his  wants,  the  welfare  of  his  absent  relatives, 
the  offerings  to  be  made  fur  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  and,  in  short,  respecting 
every  thing  for  which  superhuman  knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  available.  As  the  devil- 
dancer  acts  to  admiratiom  the  part  of  a  maniac,  it  requires  some  experience  to  enable  a 
person  to  interpret  his  dubious  or  unmeaning  replies,  hia  muttered  voices  and  uncouth 
gestures;  but  the  wishes  of  the  parties  who  consult  him  help  them  greatly  to  interpret 
his  raeaTiing. 

Sometimes  the  devil-dance  and  the  demoniacal  clairvoyance  are  extemporized,  espe- 
cially where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  peculiarly  addicted  to  devil-worship,  and  iierfectly 
familiar  with  the  various  stages  of  the  process.  In  such  cases,  if  a  person  happens  to 
fee!  llie  commencement  of  the  shivering  fit  of  an  apue,  or  the  vertigo  of  a  bilious  head- 
ache, his  untutored  imagination  teaches  him  to  think  himself  possessed.  He  then  sways 
bis  head  from  side  to  side,  fixes  his  eyes  into  a  stare,  puts  himself  into  a  posture,  and 
begins  the  maniac  dance;  and  the  bystanders  run  for  flowers  and  fruit  for  an  offering, 
tw  for  a  cock  or  goat  to  sacrifice  to  his  honor. 

The  night  is  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  orgies  of  devil-dancing;  particular 
nights  being  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  partic'uhif  devils.  And  as  the  number  of 
devils  worshiped  is,  in  some  districts,  equal  to  the  numhiT  of  the  worahipers,  and  as 
every  act  of  worship  is  accompanied  with  the  din  of  drums  and  the  bray  of  horns,  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  e.spefially  during  the  prevak-iRe  of  cholera,  or  any  other  ejjidem- 
ical  disease,  is  frequently  broken  by  a  dismal  uproar,  more  painful  lo  hear  on  account  of 
the  associations  connecicd  with  it  than  ou  account  of  its  un]>leasant  effect  on  the  ear 
and  nerves. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  system  of  devil- worshij)  is  the  offering  of 
goats,  fowls,  etc.,  in  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  ajipeasing  the  anger  of  the  demons  and 
inducing  them  to  remove  the  calamities  they  have  inflicted,  or  to  abstain  from  inflicting 
the  calamities  they  are  sapposed  to  have  threatened.  There  is  nothing  very  peculiar, 
or  deserving  of  particnlar  notice,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  performed. 
The  animal,  generally  a  goat,  must  be  a  male,  and  must  be  perfectly  black,  in  honor  of 
K41i,  the  black  goddess.  The  animal  which  is  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  is  led  to  the 
altar  of  the  devil-temple,  adorned  with  red  oohcs  and  garlands  of  flowers.  A  pot  of 
water  is  dashed  upon  it  to  test  its  acceptableness.  If  it  shakes  itself,  as  the  .istonished 
creature  can  scaruely  help  doing,  it  is  pronounced  tit  for  sacrifice.  Ordinarily,  the  ani- 
mal's head  is  separated  from  its  body  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  bill-hook,  the  sacrifice  be- 
ing considered  unacceptable  to  the  demon  if  more  than  one  blow  is  required.  The 
decapitated  body  is  then  held  np  so  that  all  tlie  hdood  it  oirntain.H  m.iy  flow  out  upon 
the  demon's  altar.  The  sacrifice  beiiij;  now  unmjililed,  the  animal  is  cut  up  on  the  ."^pot 
and  made  into  curry;  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  boiled  rice  and  fruit  offered  to  the 
demon  on  the  same  oocasion,  forms  a  sacred  meal  of  which  all  who  have  joined  in  the 
eacrific«  receive  a  share. 

I'hc  sole  object  of  the  sacrifice  is  the  removal  of  the  devil's  anger,  or  of  the  calam- 
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ities  which  his  anger  bringi  down.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  sacrifices 
are  never  offl-n-d  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  worshipers,  and  that  the  devil's  anger  is 
not  supposed  to  be  excited  by  any  moral  offense.  The  religion  of  the  demonolntors, 
such  as  it  is,  has  no  connection  with  morals.  The  most  common  motive  in  sacrificing 
to  the  devil  is  that  of  obtaining  relief  in  sickness,  and  in  that  case,  at  least,  theratinnaU 
of  the  rite  is  suftieiently  clear.  It  consists  in  offering  the  demon  life  Ibr  life — blood  for 
blood.  The  demon  thirsts  for  the  life  of  his  votary  or  for  that  of  his  child;  and  by  a 
little  ceremony  and  show  of  respect,  a  little  music  and  a  little  coaxing,  he  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  be  content  with  the  iife  of  a  goat  instead.  Accordingly,  a  goat  is  sac- 
rificed; its  blood  is  poured  out  upon  the  demon's  altar,  and  the  offerer  goes  free. — Indian 
EcangeUcal  Jieview. 
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lUNGADHUK  lives  at  ladore.  He  was  a  Brahman  of  the  highest  order,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  man-ied  to  a  girl  of  his  own  caste,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved.  After  the  birth  of  his  only  eon  his  young  wife  died,  and 
he  at  once  gave  up  the  world  and  became  a  wandering  devotee  or  fakir. 
He  determined  to  reach  the  highest  position  in  this  order  of  religious  teachers,  and 
wished  to  be  Swanii,  which  means  the  highest,  or  deity. 

But  what  a  strange  education  he  had  to  go  through  before  he  could  be  called 
Swami! 

1.  He  bad  to  abstain  from  eating  salt  for  four  months.  This  at  first  sight  may  ap- 
pear a  small  matter;  but  if  we  remember  how  necessary  salt  is  for  our  health  you  will 
see  that  it  was  a  privation, 

2.  He  had  to  be  swung  through  smoke.  This  is  done  by  first  kindling  a  fire,  then 
the  devotee  is  hung  up  by  the  feet,  and  swung  over  the  fire  so  close  that  each  time 
his  head  brushes  the  fliiinos.     This  is  continued  until  tlie  fire  goes  out. 

3.  He  had  to  be  concealed  irv  the  earth  for  six  nmntlis.  This  is  done  by  making 
a  bole  into  which  the  devotee  is  put  and  is  covered  up,  all  but  a  small  air-hole.  Here 
in  this  living  grave  he  is  supposed  to  spend  liis  time  in  rellection,  not  seeing  the  sun 
or  the  face  of  human  kind.  At,  the  dead  hour  of  night  he  comes  out  like  a  frog  from 
the  earth,  to  eat  the  food  which  is  religiously  placeil  for  his  use. 

4.  He  had  to  hold  comratmion  with  the  river  goddess  Gunga.  This  was  done  by 
■landing  up  to  the  waist  in  the  river  eaih  night  from  twelve  to  four  in  the  morning, 
and  to  be  continued  fur  sLx  months.  This  piM-foruiance  served  the  double  purpose  of 
washing  away  his  sins  and  imitating  Brahiiiu  in  his  wakefulness. 

6,  He  had  to  sit  in  the  presenci'  of  the  dead.  This  also  was  practiced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  during  the  night,  for  one  whole  year. 

There  were  other  minor  actM  of  self-mortification,  supIi  as  painting  the  body  with 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  remaining  silent  for  a  length  of  time. 

Gangadhur  went  through  all  these  painful  performances,  and  at  last  received  the 
much-desired  position,  the  name  of  Swami.  After  receiving  the  title  he  wandered 
about  perpetuallj',  never  remaining  more  than  three  daj'a  in  one  place.  He  did  not 
ent^r  a  village,  but  took  up  a  position  under  a  tree  near  by.  He  carried  neither  purse 
nor  scrip.  He  asked  for  nothing,  but  no  one  dared  deny  him  any  thing,  for  all  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  god.     His  favorite  maxim  was,  Water  to  be  pure  must  flow. 

As  he  wandered  about  he  heard  the  Gospel  preached  bv  missionaries;  but,  as  he 
said,  his  heart  paid  no  attention  to  iL     A  native  Christian  gave  him  a  Testament,  and 
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he  read  it  day  and  night  for  eight  months.  What  was  th«  result?  He  became  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  claims  and  etticaoy  of  prayer  and  wished  to  be  known 
as  a  follower  of  Christ. 

Night  after  night  the  missioiiary  8at  with  him,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  Gungadhiir 
the  more  he  felt  he  was  taught  of  Uod.  His  faith  in  (^nd's  word  was  very  great,  and  his 
desire  to  tell  others  of  lliis  wonderful  salvation  he  had  found  was  most  interesting. 
Several  times  previons  to  his  baptism  he  accompanied  the  missionary  to  the  villages 
near  Indore,  and  talked  to  the  people  of  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Saviour.  The  villagers 
listened  to  him  most  altenlively,  for  he  was  Swami,  or  god,  to  them.  On  approaching 
a  village  one  morning  at  early  dawn,  he  said  to  the  missionary:  "Saliil*,  if  all  this  be 
true  in  the  word,  then  we  ought  to  go  to  these  people  weeping.  They  should  i-ome  outS 
and  ask  us  why  wu  weep;  and  then  we  should  tel!  them  of  their  sins  and  God's  salva- 
tion." Frequently  he  said:  "I  have  been  a  great  sinner;  I  took  away  ihe  giory  of  God, 
allowing  the  peojik'  all  these  years  to  worship  me  as  God.  No  one  could  oomaiit  a  fl 
greater  sin  than  that."  ™ 

fie  said  of  the  great  change:  "I  came  among  you  as  a  beast  from  the  jungle;  but 
now  I  .am  a  man,  and  happy."  He  is  full  of  work  for  God,  and  happy  in  iiis  work. 
The  erlitur  df  the  Indian  Autiq^iari/,  after  hearing  his  address  to  a  company  of  Brah- 
raans,  remarked:  "That  man,  with  the  divine  blessing,  may  do  more  for  his  fellow- 
countrymen  than  any  ten  European  missionaries.  He  speaks  with  a  power  an<I  from 
an  eminence  among  Hindu  people  that  they  can  never  reach." — Miaaitj.iurj/  Link. 
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BY    REV.   GEORGE    N.    TIIOMSSEW. 

pURrNG  a  visit  in  Guntur,  India,  v/e  beard  very  peculiar  music,  and  going 
outside  of  the  house  we  saw  a  procession  of  Telugus,  bearing  on  their  shoul- 
ders what  seemed  to  be  a  small  idol-house.  On  inquiry,  however,  we  learned 
that  it  was  a  funeral  procession,  and  that  the  body  of  an  old  man  who  had 
died  only  a  few  hours  ago  was  being  borne  to  the  grave.  Curiosity  led  me  to  follow 
the  procession. 

On  arriving  at  the  burning  and  burial  ground,  the  bearers  deposited  the  strange  ■ 
bier  at  one  side  of  the  open   grave.     Tliis  bier  was  a  fratno-woik  of  split  bamboos, 
firmly  tied  on  two  long  sticks.     Three  of  the  sides  and  the  top  had  been  covered  with 
a  red  cloth.     On  the  top  of  this  structure  an  idol  was  tied.     This  idol  was  made  by  fl 
tying   two  sticks  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  fixing   lemons  at  the  end  of  each  slick.  ■ 
The  sticks  were  covered  with  saffron-colored  cloth,  and  the  lemons  bore  the  marks  the 
Himltis  wear  on  their  foreheads  in  honor  of  their  gods. 

One  side  of  the  bier  w:is  open,  and  the  corpse  was  exposed  to  view.  It  was  tied 
in  a  sitting  position,  and  had  been  painted  very  elaborately.  The  mIioIc  body  was 
covered  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  cows'  dung.  The  Brahman  priest  now  sprinkled  some 
holy  water  around  the  grave,  and  then  the  corpse  was  untied  and  deposited  in  the 
grave,  the  bead  lying  to  tlie  south.  Not  even  a  mat  was  spread  in  the  grave  for 
the  body  to  lie  upon.  All  cloths  were  removed  from  the  body,  and  while  tlie 
musicians  were  playing  their  ear-rending  tunes  the  burial  ceremonies  proper  look  place. 

Some  twigs  from  a  shrub  growing  close  by  were  thrown  on  the  body;  and  then 
the  son,  the  chief  mourner,  sle]>ped  forward,  and  while  the  Brahman  said  jirayers  and 
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poured  holy  water  on  liis  hands  he  deposited  thrice  Bome  green  leaves  and  clods  of 
earth  in  the  gravi-.  All  this  time  iiicetise  was  being  burnt  in  mi  earthen  vessel  After 
the  earth  had  been  filled  in,  the  cliief  mourner,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  came  carrying 
a  pot  of  water  on  his  shoulder.  Talting  his  stand  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  another 
«ne  of  the  mourners  took  a  sharp  stone  and  knocked  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  |)ot. 
While  this  one  stream  of  water  was  flowing  the  son  walked  around  the  jjrave,  letting 
the  water  fall  upon  it.  Thereupon  a  second  hole  was  juade  in  the  pot,  and  with  two 
streams  flowing  a  second  circuit  was  made,  and  after  a  third  hole  had  been  made 
the  third  and  last  round  of  tlie  grave  was  made.  Then  the  pot  was  thrown  on  the 
ground. 

This  breaking  of  t!ie  water-pot  certainly  is  a  very  ancient  custom.  Although  the 
Vaishnavites,  that  is,  the  devotees  of  Vishnu,  who  can  he  recognized  by  the  mark  of  a 
trident  on  their  foreheads,  burn  their  deaii,  excepting  those  of  this  sect  who  wear  the 
lingam,  the  emblem  of  Siva,  who  are  buried,  the  water-pot  must  nevertheless  be  borne 
around  the  funeral  pyre  and  broken  after  the  third  circuit.  Perhaps  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  a  similar  custom  in  the  last  chapter  of  Ecclesiates. 

When  these  certmonies  had  been  completed,  tobacco  leaves  were  produreil,  and  all 
the  male  nieinbers  began  to  smoke.  There  was  only  one  female  present;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased,  and  h;id  to  stand  aside.  Apparently  all  she  had  to  do  was 
to  carry  home  the  cloths  that  had  been  thrown  around  the  deceased.  The  Brahman 
priest  politely  offered  rae  a  cigarette,  asking  me  to  join  in  the  funeral  smoke,  saying 
that  the  Hindus  expect  every  male  person  present  at  the  burial  to  smoke.  Of  course,  I 
refused,  but  asked  him,  "  Why  d<j  yon  smoke?"  "O,  I  do  not  know;  it  has  been  the 
custom  with  us,  our  forefathers  did  it,  and  we  do  as  they  did  and  as  our  holy  books 
tell  us  to  do."  I  presume  the  smoking  is  a  worship  of  fire,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at 
this  burial  there  was  a  threefold  worship  of  e.arth,  water,  and  lire.  Not  a  tear  was 
shed,  not  a  sign  of  sadness  was  shown.  It  seemed  more  like  a  wedding  than  a 
funeral.  While  the  men  were  smoking  I  asked  them,  "  Where  is  the  soul  of  the 
deceased?  " 

"How  do  we  know?"  they  replied;  "  we  presume  it  is  in  the  other  world!" 

"Yes,  my  friends,  it  is  in  the  other  world.  Your  holy  books,  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tians*, however,  teach  us  that  there  are  two  places  in  the  other  world — heaven  and  hell. 
The  important  question  for  each  one  of  us  is,  *  Where  will  my  soul  be  when  I  die?' 
Did  you  ever  think  of  this  ?"  I  asked. 

"No;  how  cun  we  know?"  the  Brahman  said;  "buf  we  must  now  take  leave. 
Salaam,  sir! " 

"Salaam,  but  before  you  go  I  want  to  say  you  must  believe  in  Jesus  or  else  you 
will  go  to  hell.  If  you  believe  in  your  irlols  and  serve  them,  you  are  transgressing  the 
laws  of  the  holy  God,  and  he  will  punish  you;  but  if  you  believe  in  Jesus,  you  will 
know  where  your  soul  will  be  after  your  death!  " 

"Yes,  yes,  that  is  all  very  good  for  the  while  people.  Christianity  is  a  good  re- 
ligion for  yon,  but  Brahnianism  is  the  reliLfi'iii  lor  us  black  peoitle.  IJut,  sir,  I  must 
go.  To-njorrow  we  come  again  and  ivort-hip  ihe  idol  that  we  now  take  away,  but  our 
ceremonies  for  this  day  are  finished.     Sahiaiu!  " 

We  in  America  have  beautiful  cemeturies.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  to 
make  the  grave-yard  "Gotl's  acre,"  but  the  Hindu  buruinir  and  burial  ground  is  a  place 
of  horrors.  Human  skulls  and  bones  are  strewn  around  promiscuously  with  the  bones 
of  dogs,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals.  The  corpses  of  little  children  are  only  buried  a 
foot  deep  or  so,  as  one  can  see  the  holes  burrowed  by  jackals,  and  the  lialf-devoun-d 
remains  of  some  poor  little  sufferer. — Baptint  Missionary  Moyuzine. 
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Topics  for  the  Year. 

IStirThe  World;  Feh.,  Cbliiu:  Mar..  Mexico ;  Ai>r.,  India 
Rud  Burma;  Mnu-,  Miilujrstit;  June,  Afrleii;  Jidfl, 
UnlU^  Rtalfii;  ^u<j..  IMIy  iiml  Rulgatiu;  ,Si'/«r„  Japua 
and  Kon>»;  Ckt..  S^undlnavlu.  (iummny,  und  Swltzt^r- 
land;  A'>w.,  South  Ametlou;  IJ<f..  L'ult«d  States. 


India  and  Its  People. 

Indta  is  as  hirme  nml  iis  pojiiilnus  nstheivhole 
of  Etiropo  (lutside  of  Ritiisin;  its  different  ]>eo- 
plcs  aw  US  iliiitinct  from  one;  tiiintlaT  n.Htfac  Itul- 
iun  is  from  Ih*;  En^Hshnuiii,  iiiid  they  sj»et»k  a 
doxeii  different  languages,  varying  from  one 
aiioth(>r  Its  much  as  English  from  French,  or 
Gi'rinan  from  Tvirkisli.  When  the  viti-roy  f.'ii(.'S 
from  Caluuftji  to  Simla  lit-  travifls  1,100  miles, 
or  nbout  lis  fiir  ns  from  London  to  Giliniltnr. 
From  PesUawnr  in  the  north  to  Cnpe  Comuriu 
in  the  south,  iind  from  A^^wim  itt  the  eust  to 
Kiii-nirhee  iu  tho  west,  in  a  stniight  line,  ia  in 
ciic'h  r.isc  iibout  1,1)00  mill's;  so  tlmt,  even  if  wi" 
Ifavf  out  BuniKi,  luiliii  is  iis  Ion;:  "'*  from  Edin- 
burgh to  f'onstiintiiiojile,  and  u.i  broad  as  from 
Bicily  to  Moscow. 

The  rpnsus  of  1801  showed  tlie  pnpulation  of 
India  to  be  288,000,000— nt-arly  ecjUHl  to  tliat  of 
ten  Etjglniids  put  together.  Out  of  thi«c  about 
two  iiiitidrud  und  twenty  millions  are  under  di- 
r'.'ft  British  rule,  and  the  remainder  bebuig  1o 
feudiitury  States,  whicli  are  more  or  less  self- 
govi'nied,  but  yet  hiivd  to  recognize  the  pani- 
niotoit  ])Owur  of  Britain,  and  to  take  no  meas- 
ures which  the  viceroy  officially  ohjeets  to. 
Over  the  whole  of  India  the  population  averages 
17S1,  and  in  British  India  233,  to  the-sqiiurc  mile, 
but  in  some  jwrt.^,  esiieriiilly  in  Beng:d,  it  is  as 
dense  as  .VOO  or  more  to  the  sqviarc  mile.  Half 
tlie  [lopuhitioQ  of  British  India  iubaluts  the 
Giiiigetie  Valley,  The  |ir()viote  of  Beiigjil  ha-s 
a  ])iipul!ition  about  eipial  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain aud  France  put  together;  and  the  North- 
west Province*  have  more  iiihnbituuts  than  the 
cnijiireof  Germany.  The  population  of  .Madras 
exceeds  that  of  Italy  and  Belgiinn,  the  Punjab 
has  more  people  than  Spain  Riid  Portuunl,  niid 
Bombay  has  as  many  as  Belgium,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  Swedi'ii  put  together. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuirvels  of  history 
that  this  continent,  with  its  teeming  millioas, 
should  have  come  under  the  power  of  a  people 
with  about  one  eighth  of  its  population  and 
thdusjinds  of  miles  distant  from  it.  Tlie  won- 
der is  iucriiJtsed  when  we  think  how  few  Euro- 


peans there  actually  are  in  the  country,  and  yet 
wliat  jierfect  order  and  peace  reign  there.  A 
European  may  travel  alone  with  the  most  iM?rfect 
safety  in  any  part  of  the  country,  nobody  will 
uiolest  him,  and  the  natives  are  almost  equally 
safe.  Yet  the  ruiltlary  force  which  keeps  the-se 
285,000,000  so  tjuiet  is  only  (iO,000  English 
troopa  with  their  native  au.Yiliariea.  The  Ben- 
galis number  nearly  forty  millions,  and  yet  only 
about  two  English  regitncuts  need  to  he  quar- 
tered among  them.  All  the  English  in  India 
put  together  do  not  number  one  in  a  thousand 
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of  the  population,  yet  the  thousanfl  nhey  the 
rule  of  the  one  ii«  q  miittcT  of  onurse,  -without 
even  conceiving  the  pussiljilily  "if  rebelUou. 

The  population  of  ludin  iniiy  Ik;  rtmghly  di- 
vided into  three  classes.  Scattered  aliont  India 
lif  a  nuiulxT  of  hills,  and  on  these  dwell  what 
arc  called  the  "  hill  tribes."  Tl»ey  are  one  or 
tvfo  hundred  lu  number,  each  with  its  own  re- 
lij^ion,  trnditionn,  and  language.  They  arc  aiui- 
plc,  hardy  hill  men,  the  aborigines  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  nvunber,  be- 
cause many  of  them  have  removed  to  the  plains 
and  become  semi-FIinduizcd.  Including  these, 
some  estimate  their  number  at  twenty  or  thirty 


itiillions.     l^kUssion  work  luui  met  ivith   somaj 
striking  triumphs  among  these  simple  folk. 

Tht!  ne.xt  great  section  of  the  people  conij)re- 
liends  the  MohHiumedans.  These  number  about 
sixty  millions,  anuinVier  exceeding  the  ])opulntion 
of  the  whole  British  Empire  outside  Indiik. 
Queen  Victoria  rules  directly  or  indirectly  over 
more  Mohammedan  than  Cliristian  subjects. 
About  two  fifths  of  the  Mohararacdans  of  India 
live  in  Bengal.  In  eastern  Bciigiil  more  than  half 
the  pupulntion  are  Moharemedims.  These  are 
very  muck  like  the  Jews  of  old,  having  u  large 
amoimt  of  truth  in  their  system,  yet  finding  the 
cnms  of  Christ  such  a  alumbliug- block  that,  us 
the  .Jews  were  hanler  to  reach  than  the  Greeks, 
so  the  Slohammedans  receive  Christ  in  fewer 
number!!  tluiti  the  Hindus. 

The  bulk  of  the  peojik'  of  India  arc  in  relig- 
ion Hindus.  We  may  roughly  put  their  number 
at  207,000,000.  They  are  idolaters,  and  they 
are  bound  together  in  sections  by  tlie  system  of 
caste,  which  presents  such  an  obstacle  to  tlio  out- 
ward profession  of  Christianity. — Ret.  G.  II, 
Route, 


India  Notes  from  Biehop  Eurst's  "  ludika." 

India  is  known  to  its  inhabitants,  not  as  India, 
but  as  Bharatavarsha,  or  Laud  of  King  Bharata, 
the  great  ancient  ruler  ot  the  Lunar  dynasty, 
&nd  is  mentioned  in  the  Bilile  in  ilic  Book  of 
Esther  as  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ])rovimTS  of  the  son  of  Dnrius  Ily.staspes. 
The  rivers  of  India  are  remarkiibh'.  The  Ira- 
wftdihtiii  two  sources  in  tlie  ITimnlayas  separated 
by  u  day's  journey,  and  is  a  mile  broad  while 
yet  800  miles  from  the  tfea.  Tlie  Brahma])utra 
flows  a  distance  of  1.800  milexand  is  navigable 
800  mites.  Tlie  Ganges  w  the  sacred  river  of 
the  Hiiidu.s,  and  has  many  temples  along  its 
banks  a  distance  of  1,080  miles,  and  divides  into  i 
the  Mcgua  and  Ilugli  Rivers.  The  Indus  is  l,80a 
miles  in  length.  There  are  also  the  Narbada, 
Malmnadi,  Godavari,  Kistno,  Kaveri,  and  many 
smalliT  rivers. 

The  \icL'niy,  or  governor-general,  of  India  is 
appointed  by  the  British  goverumcnt  and  holds 
his  place  for  live  years.  The  present  viceroy  is 
Lonl  Ijinsdo  w  ne.  The  capital  of  India  is  Calcutta. 

There  are  certain  native  States  that  arc  not 
imdcr  the  direct  control  of  the  BritiVh  govi-rii- 
nient,  )>uf  they  all  furnish  a  cert^un  tribute,  and 
a  British  resident  resides  in  each  tn give  advice, 
and  they  are  indirectly  responsible  for  nil  tlieir 
Acts. 

The  principal  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  KJjonds, 
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A   MOHAMJIBD.^N   WOMAN   OF    BOMBAV. 

Bhils,  Kols,  Hiiiitals,  Todas,  Biiluchis,  Patlwins, 
Kli:isiii8,  NajjMS,  Giiros,  The  more  adviinccd  iirc 
tll«  Siiutals  ami   tliu  Khnnds, 

Thrijii^fhout  ludiii  there  are  about  80.000  Par- 
seas.  Of  these  a)Hnit  70.000  h've  in  the  ]»rfstf]en(\v 
of  Bombay,  iinil  .">0.fl<K»  of  them  live  ia  thi*  t-ity 
of  Bombay.  They  stiiiul  at  the  ht'fid  iif  the 
l)u»iDes.s  of  Bombay  iinil  have  tlic  profound  re- 
spect of  every  cWjss. 

The  present  Parsee  fiiith  is  the  .ssystem  of  Zoro- 
aster. The]in;st;Dt  Ptirsee-s,  hjisiuf;  thrirdoctrines 
on  the  niOHt  iincu-iit  writings  of  iheir  Bueestors, 
believe  in  (he  re.surrectioii  iif  the  body,  future 
life,  inimorlnlity  of  the  soul,  mid  rewards  jiml 
piinishincuts.  They  reverence  the  Hun.  lire,  water, 
and  nir.  They  ])ay  sueh  devotion  to  lire  that 
they  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  oltjeetof  adomtion, 
but  their  Heholurs  deny  this,  and  siiy  tliey  rejfard 
tire  simply  «.>»  the  niauifestation  of  deity. 

The  deiid  bodies  of  the  pjirsees  nre  tiiken  to 
tower-s  on  a  hill  imtsi<le  the  city,  iiud  the  flesli  is 
eateti  from  the  hones  by  vultures  and  the  bones 
are  then  thrown  iuto  larjre  pits*. 

There  are  uhont  ouc  hundred  and  fifty  hvn- 
j^uages  and  dialeets  spoken  by  the  nntives  of 
India,  but  there  are  seveuehief  lanjjuages.  The 
Enj^lish  is  the  Ian<THapc  of  the  government  ami 
r»f  the  hifjher  educ  ation.  The  Persian  wus  iu- 
iTodtured  by  the  Mohnniinediiii  con(|uerorti,  and 
is  still  the  litorury  lari^unjie  of  all  Moham- 
medans.     The  Sanskrit  is  the  ohi  iiml   rhissicul 


langunjre  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  Indo-Asians. 
The  Daluehi  is  spoken  in  the  north-west,  and 
the  Burmese  diah-eU  in  tlie  north-ea.st. 

Of  the  l.jO  languages,  there  arc  30  cultivated 
and  spoken  by  many  milliuns. 

Tlie  Iliudi  and  Urdu,  or  IliuduBtan!, 

lire  spoken  by 100,000,000 

Bengal  spoken  liy 30,000,000 

Marathi  spokon  by 1 7,500,000 

E^njabi  spoken  by 1 2,000.000 

Gujerati  spoken  by £>,oOo,000 

Oroija  spoken  by 7,000,000 

Sindhi  spoken  by 3,0U0,000 

ICaahemiri  spoken  by 1,000,000 

Tamil  spoken  by 15,000,000 

Teliipu  spoken  by 1 G, 000,000 

Kanarcso  spoken  by 9.000,000 

Malay ulaui  spoken  by 4,000,000 

Ohond  spoken  by 2,000,000 

Bruhmanism  is  that  system  of  religion  which 
was  taught  hy  the  Bridimaus  or  priestly  caste,  who 
predominated  over  all  other  castes  of  the  Aryan 
coufiuernrs.  The  Brahmans  had  a  long  conflict 
with  the  warrior  caste  before  gaining  supremacy. 
They  renounced  all  claims  to  the  government, 
and  wliih;  not  asserting  the  right  to  be  kings, 
tlicy  held  that  they  had  spruntf  from  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Creator  and  ■were  superior  to  all  other 
iuunan  beiojis.  They  have  survived  all  the 
revcdutiouR  of  ti,()(IO  years. 

Thr'  Braliiuaiis  nf  this  day  are  the  unbroken 
line  of  deseeudants  frmu  the  original  Aryan 
conquerors  of  India.  In  mental  and  phvNical 
development  they  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Hindu  type  in  existence.  The  Brahman  can 
be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  lii.s  figure, 
fair  comjdexion,  intellectual  features,  and  schol- 
arly tastes. 

The  historical  position  of  Buddhism  is  a  revolt 
of  the  Aryan  races  against  the  growth  of  casto 
distinctions. 

Gautama  Buddha  was  the  son  of  a  king.  He 
W!is  meditative  and  symj)athetic.  lie  left  his 
father'.*  jiulace  and  preached  the  new  faith  of 
human  hrofherbood  nnd  evjunlity.  lie  died 
whin  eighty  years  old,  T>\:i  B.  V.  He  founded 
a  reliitiou  which  has  the  largest  nund»er  of  ad- 
herents ia  the  world  professing  any  one  faith. 

Buddha  taught  that  men  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  merit.  We  do  not  gain  divine  favor 
by  offering  sacrilices.  hut  hy  living  pure  lives. 
Misery  in  this  life  is  the  result  of  sin  in  a  fonner 
life.  The  highest  fut\ire  joy  is  eternal  cahn. 
Si'lf-control,  kindness  to  all  men,  rpvercnco 
for  the  lifo  of  all  the  brute  creation,  were  the 
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three  fundamental  doctriues  of  practical  Bud- 
dhism. 

HinduLsm  is  the  direct  outgmwth  of  Bnili- 
mnnisni,  but  having  accrotions  from  BuddliLsm 
and  other  faiths.  It  is  the  (^revniliug  popular 
religion  of  India  to-dny.  It  is  bused  on  the 
worship  of  tlie  ])ersonul  dcitie*  Siva,  itnd  Vishnu, 
whu  are  the  enmnnfions  of  Bnihmn.  There  are 
five  sects  of  Ilindui.sui:  1.  Worsliipersof  Sivii; 
2.  Worslii|)er!i  of  Vishnu;  3.  "Worshipers  of  thu 
fcniali'  porsotiiftcationsof  <livine  jx»wer,  regarded 
w  the  wives  of  the  deities;  4.  Worshijiers  of 
Onnefh,  or  Ganpati,  us  god  of  lucls  or  good  fort- 
une; 5.  Worshipers  of  the  siin.  Of  these  there 
4»re  various  sulnli  visions. 

The  division  of  the  llimlus  into  CAstea  is  end- 
less. Sherring  deehircs  that  under  the  genend 
Bmhniita  c.-wte  there  are  l.HHO  separate  suh- 
divisions. 

The  city  of  Benares  is  the  centnti  stiiirtuiiry 
of  nil  Ilindu  ivorship,  the  metropolis  of  Hindu 
tnide,  and  the  fo\iiituia-heail  of  Hindu  leuniiiig. 
Tlie  Brahmans  call  their  holy  eity  by  thr  innnu 
of  KiihI,  the  Mafjniflcent.  It  is  siii<l  that  out  of 
the  total  population  of  600.000  in  Benares,  80,- 
000  arc  offieiiitiiiif  Brahnuui  [irit'sts.  Sjicred  bulls 
roun*  every-wliere.  Fakirs  ure  seen  in  abun- 
dance, ond  they  are  penerally  ])ietun's  of  filth 
Hiid  <Je8p»ir.  The  city  is  by  the  sinTed  river 
of  the  Ganges  and  many  are  seen  bothini,'  in  its 
lioly  wafers.  It  is  believed  that  the  one  who 
dies  on  thf  banks  of  the  Gantjes  has  the  shortest 
])ath  to  heaven. 

Juinism  stands  midway  between  Huiidhism 
and  Brahninnism,  and  originated  alwut  (500 
A.  I).  The  Jains  lay  great  stress  on  certain 
Mints  and  retain  the  Bruhnmu  aiTangement  of 
caste.  They  have  always  been  distinguished 
for  their  literary  taste. 

The  religion  of  Muhiunmcd  was  introduced 
into  ludia  by  military  force,  and  at  the  )ireseut 
time  there  is  about  one  Mohammedan  to  every 
five  Hindus. 

Tlie  Sikhs  is  a  sect  that  arose  from  a  r1is]vnsition 
to  harmonize  Mohamnieilanism  ami  Bridinmnisin, 
It  was  founded  by  Nnnak,  wh<i  wjis  born  in  rhe 
year  1460.  He  v.iw  orif^inally  u  Ilindu,  but  re- 
nounced idolatry  and  sought  tu  briji_:,' about  a 
Union  between  Iliodtis  ami  Moharumedons  on 
Ihc  common  ground  of  a  iM-lief  in  one  Ood. 

Tlie  hill  tribes  of  ludia  practice  a  worship  of 
the  prossest  character.  Some  of  them  ure  so 
rleirraried  as  to  have  almost  no  reliirion  ar  all, 
while  others  make  a  near  approarli  to  either  the 
Hindu,  Holmmmedan,  or  Buddhist  faith;  and 


•still  others  eotril>ine  certain  parts  of  both  Hiudu- 
isjii  and  MoliiuumeLlanism. 

Till'  Kliouds  worship  a  deity  culled  Burrn  Deo, 
■which  is  belje\ed  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
sun.  In  foraier  times  human  sacrifieos  were 
offered  to  kim,  but  more  recently  the  sucrifiee  ia 
an  image  made  with  straw.  Other  cb-itirs  ven- 
enited  by  them  are  representations  of  the  mo<m 
and  stare.  But  tliere  arc  no  temples,  the  ]>lace8 
of  worship  being  sjiaces  in  the  oi>en  air  inclosed 
by  circular  walls  of  loose  stone,  while  the  objects 
worshiped  are  rej)resented  by  two  or  three  large 
stones  stuck  tipright  and  smeared  with  oil. 

The  Bhils  worship  objects  representing  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  they  adore  their  ancestors, 
the  tiifcr,  niid  the  infernal  spirits.  The  Kols 
believe  in  a  supreme  being  name<l  Sing  Bongu, 
who  is  represented  by  the  sun,  while  the  moon 
ia  believed   to  hv   his  wife   and   the  stars  hia 
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daughters.  The  Santals  worship  the  sun-god. 
The  Todiis  worship  a  god  who  is  represented  by 
a  rudo  stone.  Of  the  Niadis  the  only  thing 
known  of  their  religion  is  that  they  sacrifice  to 
a  female  spirit  yearly.  The  Bhutiaa  are  for  the 
most  part  followera  of  Buddha,  or  the  Llama. 

Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and  Henry  Plutschau 
were  sent  from  Denmark  as  misaioaaries  to  India, 
anil  arrived  at  Tranqnebar,  July  8, 1706.  Tlielirst 
converts  were  five  slaves.  They  were  baptized 
in  Mivy,  1707.  The  arrival  of  William  Carey  in 
Cukutta,  in  1703,  began  a  new  era  not  alone  in 
Indian  raissions,  but  in  the  hifitory  of  universal 
evangelization.  He  was  joined  afterward  by 
MarshmsQ  and  Ward.  Henry  Martyn  arrived  in 
1800,  imd  two  American  inis-sionaries,  Judsoa 
and  Newell,  arrived  in  1813.  In  1886  the  statis- 
tics of  Protestant  missions  showed  7!il  foreign 
missionaries,  530  native  orduiued  agents,  44U,- 
755  native  Christiana,  137,504  native  commu- 
nicauta. 

The  1891  census  of  India  gives  a  total  popula- 
tion of  288,159,072,  of  which  221,y50, 187  are 
in  British  India,  and  00,803,485  are  in  the  na- 
tive States.  When  divided  according  to  relig- 
ions there  are  207,054,407  Hindus,  57,30.5,204 
Mussulmans,  2,284,101  Christians  (including 
Protestants,  Ronum  Catholics,  and  Syrians), 
1,416,100  Juiris.  1,007.830  Sikhs,  7,101,037 
liiuldliists,  89,8H7  Parsecs,  17,180  Jews,  9,303,- 
U83  of  the  hill  iriln-s.  During  the  last  decade 
the  increase  iu  total  population  has  been  tea  per 
cent. ;  of  the  Hindu  population,  ten  ])er  cent. ; 
of  the  Mussulman  populiition,  fourteen  percent.; 
of  the  Christiuu  population,  twenty-two  per 
cent. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Missiona  in  India, 

By  HIHHIIP  J.  M.  Tlloni'BN,   U.D. 

We  have  three  Annual  Confeniioi's  in  India, 
each  of  which  constitutes  a  Mission  iu  the  |)op- 
ular  sense  of  that  word.  The  original  India 
Mission  is  now  called  the  North  ludiii  Annual 
Conference.  It  embraces  the  territory  origiiinlly 
set  apart  for  a  mission  iu  latlia,  and  also  a  large 
tract  of  populous  territory  uo  the  west  side  of 
the  Ganges,  and  a  tract  which  extends  into  the 
very  heart  of  liujputaoa. 

Adjoining  this  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
extending  beyoud  it  on  the  north-west,  is  the 
Bengal  Conference,  covering  an  iraiuense  terri- 
tory and  including  a  population  of  more  than 
one  hundred  million  souls. 

The  third  Conference  is  the  South  India,  which 
embraces  the  peninsula  prnjier.  aud  also  the  whole 


western  coast  extending  ap  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  River. 

Malaysia  is  a  region  far  beyond  India  proper, 
and  is  not  included  in  any  Annual  Conference. 

The  reader  wilt  thus  see  we  cannot  speak  of 
the  Mission  in  India.  We  have  three  vast  Con- 
ferences in  that  empire,  and  each  of  these  em- 
braces scores  of  missions.  It  is  our  misfortune 
that  all  these  are  persistently  reckoned  as  a  single 
mission,  and  the  aggregate  appropriation  given 
to  them  compared  with  single  missions  in  Other 
countries,  thus  making  it  appear  that  India  was 
receiving  a  very  large  portion. 

Of  the  three  Conferences,  the  North  India  has 
received  generous  treatment  from  the  first,  and 
has  yielded  a  bountiful  harvest  in  return.  Though 
not  receiving  so  much  from  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety as  iu  some  former  years,  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  more  favorable,  and  the  work  is  kept  up  in  full 
vigor. 

It  was  within  the  hounds  of  this  Conference 
that  the  great  ingathering  of  recent  years  began, 
ami  ht'ri.'  its  chief  force  is  still  found.  It  is  a 
wonderful  work,  and  one  which  I  believe  is  only 
beginning.  During  the  post  year  the  cumber  of 
baptisms  from  heathenism  amounted  to  no  less 
than  14,749.  The  increase  in  members  and  pro- 
batiiiiiers  was  1 1.;i26,  The  most  nobible  increase 
was  that  of  7,230  Christian  pupils  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  Conference. 

At  the  lost  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  per- 
manence of  this  work,  but  this  large  iocrease  of 
Christiau  Sunday-school  scholars  shows  very 
clearly  that  our  new  converts  are  not  lost  to  us. 
The  total  native  Christian  community  in  this 
community  now  amounts  to  very  nearly  thirty- 
three  thousand.  In  addition  t-.i  these  tlierc  are 
many  th(iu.sands  nf  inquirers  who  are  pnictically 
Christian,  although  not  yet  formally  received  as 
such. 

The  other  two  Conferences  wen;  formerly  one, 
and  known  oa  the  South  India  Conference,  and 
for  ten  years  received  no  a|)propriation8  from 
the  Missionary  Society.  In  1885  the  mission- 
aries first  asked  for  a  small  grant  in  a  tentative 
way,  aud  the  following  year  they  asked  for  and 
received  an  incri'uscd  grant.  During  1887  they 
determined  to  accept  direct  grajits  on  a  larger 
scale  with  which  to  open  new  stations  among 
the  heathen  in  various  parts  of  India. 

Bish[>]»  Ninde  early  in  that  year  divided  the 
vast  Conference  into  two — the  Bengal  and  South 
India  as  thi'y  now  e.\ist — and  in  November,  1887, 
the  General  Committee  made  liberal  appropri&- 
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tiona  10  the  new  ConfercnccB — that  is,  liberal  for 
the  scale  on  which  the  new  work  was  projected. 
It  waa  fully  expected,  however,  that  a  moderate 
increase  would  be  given  from  year  to  year  to  pro- 
vide for  the  many  items  of  expenditure  which  al- 
ways are  connected  with  a  new  work,  and  also  for 
the  growth  which  was  confidently  anticipated. 

But  when  the  Genernl  Coinmi(.tce  met  in  No- 
Tember,  1888,  a  heavy  debt  was  encountered,  und 
the  extraordinary  reaolutioh  was  taken  to  cut 
down  each  and  every  mission  nt  home  and  ab*oad 
iiftceo  per  cent.  North  India  felt  the  reduction, 
but  did  not  suffer  seriously,  as  its  appropriations 
had  for  years  been  made  on  a  g'cnerous  scale; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  new  Conforencea. 
.\  reduction  of  fifteen  percent,  was  fatal  to  some 
valuable  interests,  and  rt;duced  some  of  the  mis- 
«ionarie8  to  the  point  of  abaolutt-  sufleriDg. 

This  reduction  was  maintained  rigorously  for 
three  years,  and  has  injured  our  work  at  some 
points  irrei)arably.  It  was  done  "  in  the  inter- 
est of  fairness,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  unfair 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  fair  to  the  fat  and  flour- 
ishing, but  unfair  and  even  cruel  Xo  theh.ilf-clad 
und  half-starved  poor  and  struggling  missions. 

But  God  has  not  forsaken  these  two  Confer- 
ences. The  Bengal  Conference  has  had  a  very 
successful  year,  and  now  stands  second  ;imong 
Our  missions  in  non-Christian  counlries.  I  have 
not  the  statistics  by  me  as  1  write,  but  recall  the 
fiict  that  over  four  thousand  baptisms  from  hea- 
thenism were  reported  at  the  Inst  Aninml  Con- 
ference. The  increase  in  membership  had  been 
correspondingly  large,  and  the  number  of  in- 
<juirers  reported  was  equal  to  the  baptisms  of 
the  previous  year. 

In  the  South  India  Conference  the  progress 
maile  bos  been  less  marked,  but  still  quite  up  to 
the  average  of  prosjterous  missions  in  other  parts 
of  our  foreign  field.  Both  here  and  in  the 
Bengal  Conference  we  have  suffered  los-iii-.s  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  reduction  of  the 
small  appropriations.  A  mission  worth  the 
name  cannot  stand  still,  and  if  its  resources 
remain  stationary,  as  one  iutcrest  advances  some- 
thing else  must  be  sacrifled  for  it. 

This  explains  the  decrease  in  Sunday-schools 
reported  at  the  recent  session  of  the  South 
India  Conference,  Thirty  workers  had  to  be  dis- 
missed, many  Sunday-schools  closed,  audovertwo 
thousand  Sunday-school  children  turned  adrift. 
But  the  work  as  a  whole  has  advanced,  and 
the  South  India  Conference  is  struggling  hero- 
ically in  the  face  of  extraoi-dinary  difficulties. 
.If  supported,  not  upon  the  scale  of  our  foreign 


missions  generally,  but  up  to  seventy-five  pet 
cent,  of  the  average  elsewhere,  these  two  Con- 
ferences will  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Aa 
it  is,  they  arc  made  to  rank  with  Bulgaria  in 
expenditure,  although  standing  abreast  of  the 
leading  missions  of  the  Church  in  the  number 
of  missionaries,  the  work  iu  hand,  and  the  re- 
sults achieved. 

Taking  our  Church  in  India  as  a  whole,  and 
including  the  English-speaking  churches,  we 
have  great  reason  to  praise  God  for  his  loving 
care.  We  have,  probably,  a  total  Methodist 
community  of  50,000  souls.  We  have  54,000 
children  in  our  Suudsiy-scliools,  a  larger  number, 
probably,  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  other 
Sunday-schools  in  the  empire.  We  have  3.5,000 
inquirers  knocking  at  our  doors,  and  hundreda 
of  new  workera  added  to  our  militant  host  every 
year.  God  has  led  u»  hitherto,  and  will  assuredly 
lead  us  to  greater  and  still  greater  victories  in 
the  year  to  come. 


Ncrtb  ladia  Oonferenc^ 
The  North  luiliii  Conference  opened  at  Cawn- 
pure,  .laouary  6,  Bishop  Tlioburn  presiding. 

The  vote  on  admission  of  women  to  the  Gen- 
eral Couference  stood  20  in  favor  with  ify  op- 
posed; the  vote  on  adiuis-sion  at  women  to  the 
Lay  Electoral  Conference  was  27  in  favor  and 
iJO  opposed. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Parker  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Waugh 
were  elected  delegates  to  the  General  Conference, 
with  Rev.  Thomas  Craven  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld 
as  alternates.  The  lay  delegates  elected  were 
Dr.  H.  ManscU  and  Rev.  W.  Q.  Daniels.  Lay 
delegates  arc  elected  from  those  who  are  not 
members  of  Annual  Conferences,  and  preachers, 
us  in  tliia  in.stance,  are  lionietimes  selected. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  division 
of   the  Missionary  Society  into  a  Foreign  and 
Home  Missionary  Society. 
The  statistics  reported  show: 

iDorrase. 
Kalivempmlieitt  of  ConrercDce.  40  3 

Local  prtvu-hers 189  45 

Paid  workera 1,986  489 

Probrtlionors 16.203         8,416 

Memlwrs •S,H20         2.851 

Baptisms 14,149         8,601 

Sumhty-school  scholars,  Cliris- 

tian ,...    15,889         7,320 

Sunday-school   scholars,    non- 
Christian 26,783         3.500 

Native  Christian  commitnlty. .   32,992        3,675 

Dny-Bcliools '.  .  869  175 

Diiy-school  scholars,  Clirisiimi.     9,884         3,556 
Day-i:c'hool  scholars,  non-Chi-l.s- 

Uflii 12,872  (dea)  164 


iiouUi  India  Conferenee. 

The  following  are  th«  appointments  of  mis-  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epi»- 

Bioiiaries:  copal   Church    into   distinct  orgauizatioos  for 

Aoiu.  DisTKiCT. — J.   E.     Scott,   presiding    elder,  home  uiiJ  foreign  work. 

Agra,    M.  Tindale,    Ajmere,    J.  Lyon;    Muttra,  J.  The  Coufereuce  uuanimously  adopted  the  foU 

R.  Scott.  lowing  memorial  to  the  British  government: 

Babkillt    District.— p.    T.    Wilson;    Anoln,   J. 

Jordan;  Bureilly,  S.  8.  Dease,  G.  II.  Frey;  Baroilly  3^    the   Prime  Minuter^  and  other  Meinbtra  of  Her 

Theological  Seiuiuary,   T.    J.   SwHt,   S.   S.    Dease;  Majesty's  C<iinwt: 

Biidaon,  P.  T.   Wilswn;  Panalipur,   H.  J.    Adania;  Memofial  of  tho  Ministers  of  the  Soulh  India  Coq- 

Shahjahaiipur,    N.    h.  Rockey ;  East  Shahjahanpur,  feronce  of  the  Melliodiat  Episcopal   Church,  assem- 

J.  Blackelock.  bled  at  Poona,  Bombay  Presidency,  India,  December 

KuMAON    District.— J.    T.   McBIahon,    presiding  16  to  22.  1891. 

elder.     Kustcrn  Kumaon,  J.  T.  ifcMnlioo;  Naini  Tal  Reiipectfiilly  Showeth.     That  your  memorahsts  a» 

English    t'hiirch,    H.   C.   Stunlz;  Naiui  Tal    Native  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  followers  of  Hira  who 

Church,  T.  Craven;  NHini  Tal  Boys'  High-school,  F.  came  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  are  daily 

W.  Foote;  Editor  of /w/io'j  Witntss,  J.  H.  Uessmore;  pained  by  tlie  devastating  elfocu  of  the  opium  iralBo 

Giirhwal,  J.  H.  Gill.  whicli  is  now  spreading  rapidly  in  India,  and  tinleas 

MointiABAD  District. — J.  0.  Butcher,  M.D.;  Bij-  suppressed  will  ruin  tlie  millions  of  the  land  as  it  Iihs 

noiir,  .1.  B.  Thomas;  Moradubtid,  L.  A.  Core.  ruined  individuals  and  families. 

Olidh   District. — E.  W.  Parker,  presiding  eld^r.  Tour  memoriahsia  would  point  out  that  opium  not 

Allahabad,  U,  Clancy ;    Cawnpore  English    Church,  only  degrades  its  numerous  victims,  and  brings  sor- 

J.  K.  Newsom ;  Cawnpore  Native  Church,  R.  lloakins  ;  row  and  ruin  to  tlieir  families,  but  also  so  completely 

Gondo,  S.    Kiiowles;  Gonda  English  Chnrclt,  to  be  deadens  the  sensibilities  and  paralyzes  the  moral  nau 

supplied;  Silapur,  D.   C.   Monro;  R-iy  Bareilly,  W.  ure  as  to  effectually  bar  all  altempi  in  the  direction 

R.  Bowen  ;  Lucknow,  W.  A.  Mimsell;  Lucknow  Eu-  of  their  temporal,  moral,  and  religious  elevation. 

glisli  Church,  to   be   supplied;    Lucknow  Christian  Your  memorialists  would  therefore  pray  that  this 

College,   W.   A.  Mansell,   president,   G.  C.    Hewea,  iniquitous  traffic  whicli  causes  such  a  blot  on  the 

vice-president.  name  of  Great  Britain  and  on  Christianity,  the  de- 

Supernumeraries,  J.  C.  Lawaon,  C.  L.  Bare,  F.  S.  fender  of  which  it  claims  to  bo,  may  be  speedily  and 

Neeld;   Treasurer    Missionary  Society   Tor  India,  J,  entirely  prohibited  in  India  except  for  medicinal  pur- 

W.  Waugh;   Agent  Methodist  Publishing  House  at  poses,  and  then   under  the  same  restrictions  as  iu 

Lucknow,  T.  Craven.  Great  Britain. 

The  native  presiding  elders  are  llnzan  Rsza  Khan,  And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Presiding  Elder  of  the  Aligarh  District;  Zahur-ul-  The  statistics  reported : 

HnQq,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Amrohu  District:  Ibra- 

Members  fi23 

ham  Solomon,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  PiliWiii  District.  .^^    .     .    

Probationers. 502 

Local  preachers 45 

South  India  Ooaference.  Sunday-schools 1 1 7 

Thb  South  Indifi  Conference  met  In  Poona,  Sunday-school  scholars 6,625 

India,  December  10,  1801,  Bishop  Thoburn  pre-  A  decrease  was  repotted  in  the  attendance  nt 

siding.     The  Conference  passed  a  resolution  re-  the  Sundny-schoola.     This  was  explained  by  the 

questing  a  division  of  the  Conference  into  two  fact  that  many  of  the  day-schools,  with  which 

Conferencea,  to  be  called  the  Bombay  Conference  Sundny-schools  have  been  formerly  connected, 

and   the   Madras   Conference.     A   new  district  have  been  closed  for  pecuniary  reasons,  all  availa- 

waa  formed  for  Karachi  to  embrace  the  Province  bie  fund.s  being  urgently  needed  on  account  of 

of  Scinde.  tiju  famine  in  South  India,    Food  being  at  famine 

The  vote  on  the  change  of  the  Discipline  so  prices,  the  cost  of  liviug  neces^itiited  larger sala- 

aa  to  admit  women  to  the  General  Conference  rica  to  all  native  workers  in  the  Kolar  Dibtrict. 

was,  Yeas,  9;  nays,  11.     On  the  iidmi.ssiou  of  The  following  appointments  were  made: 

women  to  the  Electoral  Conference  the   vote  _           _        _«       tchl 

Bombay  Distbict.— Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson,  presiding 

was,  Yeas,  17;  nays,  4.                                         ^  ^j^^^     Bombay:  Bowen  Church,  J.   Baume;  Grant 

Rev.   J.  E.  Robinson  was   elected  ministerial  ^^^  ^,,^  j,,^^^^^^;  ^-^^.^^^  ^  ^  B^^^^^  ^^^  q^^. 

delegate  to  the  General   Conference,  with  Rev.  gadhaKali;  Qujarati  Mission,  J.  Park;  Mazagon,  0. 

W.  E.  Robbing  as  reserve.     The  Lay  Electoral  q  £1,^™ .  Barwia,  B.  P.  Frease ;  Igutpuri,  G.  Grenan ; 

Conference  elected  W.    B.  Wright  as  lay  dele-  Kompti,  W.  B.  Robbins;  Nagpora,  P.  Shaw;  Pooim: 

gate  and  U.  Stephens  as  reserve.  English  Church,  J.  0.  Donning;  Maralhi  Church,  I). 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  division  O.  Fox  ;  Lanowlee,  J.  Hill;  Thanna,  A.  W.  Prautob. 
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Bengal  Conference. 

ilVDEttABAD   District. — O,    K.   Gilder,    presiding  Morton;    Jabalpiir:  English  Church,  Ooorge  F.  Hup. 

elder.     Bir'Harr,   J.  FArker;  Gulbur^a,    D.  0.  Erns-  kins;    HindiiFiUiiii    Church,     Tiiomas    S.     JohnBon, 

berger;   Hyderabad,  Gu^lUh  Ciiiirrh  and  Hindustani  Henrj  W.  Buttertield,    local   preacher;    Narsingpu 

Mission,  G.  K.  Gilder;  Gun^awftniin,  J.   H.  Garden;  Oircuil,  Clark  P.  Hard,  A.  Gilruth,  supernumerary. 
Kopbal,  B.  Peters ;  Seciiiiderabiul  and  Telui^ii  Mission,  MussooRiB  DiSTHiCT. — Dennia  Oabome,  presiding 

W.  K.  L,  Clnrke;  Y«liindti,  Hiipplied  by  C.  B.  Ward,  elder,     Baghpat  Circuit,  YBqnb  Corneliua;  BilocLpur 

Uadras  District. — A.  H.  Baker,  presiding  elder.  Circuit,  aiipplied  by  EhnbClmnd;  Delhi  Circuit,  F.J. 

Madras:     Tamil   and  Telugu   Mirtsion,   W.  Ciirties;  Blewitt;  Lahore  Circuit,  Albert  T.  Leonard,  Edn-iu 

Vepery,  W.  L.  King;  Agents  ol  press,  A.  H.  Buker  T.  Farnon;  Meerut  Circuit,  Edward  S.  Busby;  Mc«- 

■nd   W.  L.  King;  Bungnlore:  Richmond  Town,   A.  rut  Hapar,  Jhabbu  SingJo.spph;   Mussoorie,  English 

H.  Bilker ;  St.  John's  Hill,  R.  Sorby;  Baldwin  Sclioola,  Oliurch,   Dennis  OHborne;     Mussoorie    and  Rajpore 

A.  H.  Baker;  Canarese  Mission.  J.  B.  Biittrick ;  Ko-  Miasion,  Claudius  H.  Ploiner;    Mussoorie  Philander 

>ar,  W.  H.  Hollister  and  I.  A.  RiclmrdB.  Kmith   Institute,  Philo  M.  Buck,  principul;  MuKsflar- 

R'lNOE  DiSTBlCT. — G.    I.    Stone,    presiding  elder,  uagar  Circuit,  John  D.  Webb;  MuzHffurnagar  Mirapur, 

Eiirrachee,G.  L  Stone;  Seamen's  Mission,  J.  Madden;  Edwin  W.  Gay;  Patiala,  Aotoue  Dint;  Hurki  Cir- 

U'lnithi  Mission,  to  be  supplied;  QueiUi,  to  be  Slip-  ctiit,  Charles  W.  DeSouza;  Riirki,  Hindustani  Church, 

plied.  Joshi  Sumar ;  Evaugelistic  Work,  Philo  M.  Buck. 

TiHiiooT  DisnucT. — Henry  Jackson,  presiding  el- 
Bengal  Oonferenca.  dor.     Darbhanga,   supplied  by   Matthew;    MuMlbr- 

The  Bengal  Conference   met  in  Calcutta  on  pur,   Honry  Jackson,  J.   Roberts,    local   preacher; 

January  14,  Bishop  Thoburn  presiding.      The  Samastipur,  supplied  by  W.  Peter;  Samastipur  Vil- 

yote  on  the  admission  of  women  as  lay  delegates  lag©  Work,  to  be  supplied ;  Chapra,  supplied  by  0. 

to  the  Electoral  Conference  was,  Yeas,  15;  nays,  L.  Jacob;  Sitamari,  supphed  by  J.  Peter. 
6;  on  their  admission  to  the  General  Conference         Missionariea  to  Malaysia:  J.  C.  Floyd,  B.  F.  West, 

the  vote  was.  Yeas  22;  nays,  9.  William  T.  Kenaett,  Boujamin  H.  Balderstone.  R.  W. 

Rev.  Frank   W.  Warne  was   elected  delegate  Miinaon,  D.  P.  Moore,  W.  0.  Shellabear. 
to  the  General  Conference,  with  Rev,  8.  P.  Long 

as  alternate.   The  lay  delegate  is  C.  A.  J.  Pritch-  Central  India  Oonference. 

ard,  with  V.  G.  Meinnis  as  aUemate.  Thk  Central  India  Conference,  composed   of 

The  statistics  reported :  delegntes   from  the  other  Conferences,  met  in 

_    .   .,  „  -o«   •  1  t„.  Calcutta  in  January  liwt,  and  memorialiKed  the 

Probationers 2,736,  increase  1,624  ^  ,   „     ,  . 

Members 1518       "  546  General  Conference  tor  permission  to  adopts 

LiK-ftl  preachers 46,      "  10  simpler  fomv  of  ritual   for  optional  use  by  the 

?un.iiiy-8chcX)la 159,      ''  42  preachers  in  India,  as  the  one  used  at  present 

Siindaygchool  ucliolora.  ,  ,    6,:il2,       "  1,083  '         ,,  .  ^  .      i_  ^       i.  j   ^v  x. 

Children  baptized 1,748,      "         1.475  was  thought  to  be  far  beyond  the  comprehen- 

Adults  baptired 2,6«5,       "         1,914  sion   of  thousands   of  converts.      The    General 

Raised  for  missions  rupees  1,810  Conference  was  also  memorialized  to  moke  five 

Raided  for  niinisu-rial  «uptx,rt  "      14,795  Conferences  in  India,  as  follows: 

The  following.' nppointineDts  were  made:  l.  South  India    Confereoce,   to    include  the 

BciuiA  District. — Tuliua  Smith,  presiding  elder,  territory   in   South   India  up  to  the   Godavery 

Bniignon:  Biirmesje  Missioo,    Henry    Girshom ;    En-  River. 

gtlsb  Church,  Julius  Smith,  John  T.  Robertson;  Sea-  3.  The  Bombay   Conference,  to  include  from 

men's  Mission,  to  be  supplied;  Tamil  Mission,  sup-  the  Godavery  River  to  the  25th  parallel  of  lati- 

plied  by  Ezra  Peters;  Telugu  Misaion,  supplied  by  tude,  taking  in  the  Nerbudda  Valley  District. 

Uobert  E.  Cully;    Tounghoo  Misaion,  supplied  by  S.  3.  The  North-west  India  Conference,  to  extend 

Joseph.     Samuel  P.  Long,  supernumerary.  nnrth  from  the  25th  parallel  of  latitude,  taking 

CAi^trrTA  DiSTRiCT.-Frank  W.  Warne,  presiding  j,,  RajpooUna,  the  Panjab,  Cawnpore,  AIlah»- 

elder.      Asansol.  William  P.  Byera ;    Calcuta:  En-  bud,  and  Mussoorie  Districts. 

glish   Chureh^    Frnnk  W.   Warne;  Bengali  Circuit,  ^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^,^  Conference,  to  consist  of 

Sorbanando  Phs,  Ernest  A.  Bell;   Hindustani  Mission,  /^    j.        j  t>  . -i         1 

fli     I     r.       10  <  n  n-     r,  v   i  u  Oudh  and  Rohilcund. 

Cliarlea Downing;  Seamen  8 Cofft't' Room,  Biipnlied  by  __,,«         ,„  ^     .  -^ -^       . 

George  Hende«on ;  Boys'  School,  to  be  supplied ;  Pa-  .   ^-  ^f  Bongal-Burma  Conference.    Behar  u 

kur,  Neils  Madsen;  Mothodist Publishing  Honse,  Chiis.  included  m  this  Conference. 

0.  Oonklin,  agent;  Bolpur  Mission,  Jhmips  P.  Meik.  Th«  Conference  also  urged  the  General  Con- 

Njsrbcdda  Vallky  DiBTBiOT.— Thomas  S.  Johnson,  ference  to  divide  the  Missionary  Society  into  a 

presiding  elder.     Ihirhanpur,  to  be  mipplied  ;  Khan-  Home  and  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

<^wl^  Algernon  S.  E.  Viirdon :  Chindwnrn,  John  W.         The  Conference  elected  Rev.  J.  H.  Messmore 

MHJregor;  Gadownra,    Paul  Sing;  Hiirda.  T    E.  V.  Editor  of  the  Indian  WUne*» ;  Rev.  R  Hoskin* 
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Editor  of  the  Star  of  India ;  Misa  I.  Thobum  Rcy.  John  T.  McMahon,  Pithoragarh. 

Etlitor  of  the  TFom/in'*  fVi<!7)/£  at  Lucknow;  Rev.  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  McMahon, 

T.  Craven  Agent  of  the  Publishing  House  at  Rev.  Henry  Mnnsell,  D.D.  (Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y.) 

Lucknow;  Rev.   0.  G.  Conklin  Agent   at  Cal-  Mrs.  Nannie  Mansoll,  M.D.,  "  " 

cutta;  Rev.  A.  H.  Baker  and  Rbv.  W.  L.  King  Rev.  Witliaui  A.  Munsell,  Lucknow. 

Agents  at  Madras.  Rev.  Jamea  H.  Mcssmore,  Calcutta. 

TOTAL  STATISTICS  FOB  IsDU.  ""•  Elizabeth  Messmorc,         «' 

.Male  misaionarieg 88  Rev.  David  C.  Monro,  Sitapur. 

Wives  of  missionariea tl  Mrs.  Hettie  V.  Monro,       " 

Misaionariea  ol  W.  F.  M.  S 46  Rev.  Frank  L.  Neeld  (Madison,  N.  J.) 

prbS^ne™:::::;;.-.-.-;.-.-;;;.-.-.-::::::  \Im\  m-  e>--  ^-  ^eeid,    - 

Sunday-school  scliolors 64.519  Rev.  John  E.  Newsom,  CavFnpore. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Newsom,  " 

_        „      .  „  »   1^    T  J.    «  .L  J-  .  Ti_'  R«v-  Edwin  W.  Parker,  D.D.  (St.  Johnsbury, 

Fost-ofaoe  Aadresaes  of  the  India  Methodist  £pis-        y  , 

copal  Missionariea  .,     "t   •   ti   i      /oi.   t  i     u        ir*  \ 

'^  Mrs.  Lois  Parker  (St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.) 

<Oor™ci«l  bj  Bistop  Th.b«m  In  March.  1898.)  ^^   ^^^^^  j^   ^^^^^^^  Shahjahanpur. 

Bishop  James  ItL   Thobum,   D.D.,   ISO  Fifth  j^^  jj  l.  liockev,  " 

Avenue,  New  York,  Rev.  Jefferson  E.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Muttra. 

Mrs.  Anna  J.  Thobum,  M.D.,  150  Fifth  Ave-  jlrs.  Emma  M.  Scott,  " 

nue,  New  York.  Rev.  T.  Jefferson  Scott,  D.D.,  Bareilly, 

N(,rth  India  Co„ference.  ^rs.  Mary  E.  Scott, 

_       ^  .    .  ,  ^     " ,  Rev.  Homer  C.  Btuntz,  Nniui  TaL 

Rey.  Horace  J.  Adams,  Panahpur.  ^^^  ^  ^   g^^^^ 

Mrs.  H   J  Adams,  Rev.  James  B.  Thomas,  Bijnor. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Bare  (Indmnula,  la.)  „       t   t.    -ri  .. 

u  II  Mrs.  J.  B.  Thymus,  *• 

Mr..  C.  L.  Bare  Rev.  Matlhew  Tindale,  Agra. 

Rev.  John  Bluckstock,  Shahjahanpur.  ,,      t»    r,--   j  i  7. 

,,       T     V     r.1     1    i     1  II  *^"-  *^'  Tiudnle,  " 

Mr?;.   LVU1;1  BlilckstOCk,  "  «  t  tit     tw  l       r.  t.       t        i 

„       ,-.,,.        „    r.  T,      T,      Ml  Rev.  JjiniLS  \V.  Waugh,  D.D.,  Lucknow. 

Rev.  William  R.  Bowen,  Roy  Bareilly.  -.r       t       -    nr       i  a 

,.r   T,    ..  ,,  Mrs.  Jennie  Waugh,  " 

Mrs.    W.  R.    HoVVeU,  "  t.  t.         \,       m    Tir-i  ir  -n       Tj     J 

r.        Tur.    T7.L       -MTiTif      A  u  A  ^Bv.  Pcachy  T.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Budaon. 

Rev.  John  C.  Butcher,  M.D.,  Moradabad.  ,,      „  _   ,,,., 

.<  Mrs.  P.  T.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Ada  Butcher,                             " 

Rev.  Rockwell  Clancy,  Allahabad.  -^"'A  India  Confereiict. 

Rev.  Lewis  A.  Core,  Moradabad.  Rev.  Albert  H.  Baker,  Bangalore. 

Rev.  Thomas  Craven,  Naini  Tal.  Mrs.  Racliel  Baker,  " 

Mrs.  Jennie  Craven,  "  Rev.  James  Baume,  Bombay. 

Rev.  Stephen  8.  Dcase,  M.D.,  Baieiily.  Mis.  J.  Baume,  " 

Mrs.  8.  8.  Dcase,  '•  Rev.  Williutn  W.  Bruere,  Bombay. 

Rev.  Frauk  W.  Foote,  Naini  Tal.  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Bruere,  " 

Mrs.  Laura  H.  Foote,  "  Rev.  John  B.  But  trick,  Baugalore. 

Rev.  George  H.  Frey,  Bareilly,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Buttriek,  " 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Frey,  "  Rev.  William  E.  L.  Clarke,  Secunderabad. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Gill,  PaorL  Mrs.  W.  E.  L.  Clarke,  " 

Mrs.  Mary  Gill,  •  "  Rev.  Francis  W.  G.  Curtiea,  Madras. 

Rev.  George  C.  llewcs,  Lucknow.  Mrs.  F.  W.  G.  Curtiea,  " 

Rev.  Robert  Iloskins,  Cawnpore.  Rev.    Charlea    E.    Delamater   (72   Mt.    Vernon 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Hoskins,      *'  Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Rev.  James  Jordan,  Aonla,  Rev.  John  O.  Denning,  Poona. 

Mrs,  Jamea  Jordan,       "  Mrs.  J.  O.  Denning,  " 

Rev.  Samnel  Knowles,  Qonda.  Rev.  Charles  G.  Elsam,  Kampti. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Kuowlea,      "  Mrs.  Edith  G.  Elsam,  " 

Rt'V.  James  0.  Lawion  (Baraboo,  Wis.)  Rev.  David  O.  Ernsberger,  Gulburg*. 

>lrs.  Ellen  J.  Lawson,  "  "  Mrs.  Mnrv  Ernsberger,  " 

Rev.  James  Lyon,  Ajmere.  Rev.  Daniel  0.  Fox,  Poona. 

Mrs.  J.  Lyon,  "  Mrs.  EUen  H.  Fox. 
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Rer.  Edwin  F.  Prease,  Baroda. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Frease,  " 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Garden,  Gangawarum. 

Mts.  J.  H.  Garden  (Stratford,  Ont.,  Can.) 

Rey.  George  K.  Gilder,  Hyderabad,  Deccan. 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Gilder,  "  " 

Rev.  William  H.  Grenon,  Igutpuri. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Gi-enon,  " 

Rev.  William  H.  Hollistcr,  Kolar. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Hollister,  '* 

Rev.  G.  B.  Eale,  Bombay. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Kale,       " 

Rev.  William  L.  King,  Yepery,  Madras. 

Mrs.  WilUam  L.  King,         "  *  " 

Rev.  George  W.  Parks,  Bombay. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Parks,        " 

Rev.  Arthur  W.  Prautch,  Tanna. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Prautch,  •• 

Rev.  Ira  A.  Richards,  Kolar. 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Richards,        <' 

Rev.  William  £.  Robbins,  (In  United  States.) 

Mrs.  Alice  Robbins,  •' 

Rev.  John  E.  Robinson  (127  S.  12th  Street,  New- 
ark, N.  J.) 

Mrs.  J.  £.  Robinson  (127  S.  12th  Street,  New- 
ark, N.  J.) 

Rev,  Fawcett  N.  Shaw,  Nagpore. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Shaw,  " 

Rev.  Richard  Sorby,-  Bangalore. . 

Rev.  William  H.  Stephens  (Madison,  N.  J.) 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Stephens,  "  " 

Rev.  George  I.  Stone,  Kurrachee. 

Mrs.  Marilla  Stone,  " 

Bengal  Conference. 
Rev.  Frank  J.  Blewitt,  Delhi. 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Blewitt,         " 
Rev.  Philo  M.  Buck,  Mussoorie. 
Mm.  Carrie  Buck,  " 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Busby,  Meerut. 
Mrs.  Marietta  Busby,  " 

Rev.  William  P.  Byers,  Asansol. 
Mrs.  William  P.  Byers,         •' 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Conklin,  Calcutta. 
Mrs.  Mary  Conklin,  " 

Rev.  Charles  W.  De  Souza,  Roorkee. 
Mrs.  Helen  De  Souza,  " 

Rev.  Edwin  W.  Fnrnon,  Lnhore. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Farnon, 
Rev.  Henry  Gershom,  Rangoon. 
Mrs.  H.  Gershom,  " 

Rev.  Archibald  Gilruth  (Haverhill,    O.) 
Mrs.  A.  Gilruth,  "  " 

Rev,  Clark  P.  Hard,  Narsinghpur. 
Mrs.  Lydia  Hard,  '* 

Rev.  George  F.  Hopkins,  Jabalpur. 


Rev.  Henry  Jackson,  Mazafarpur. 

Mrs.  H.  Jnckson,  " 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Jabalpor. 

Mrs.  Amanda  R.  Johnson,  " 

Rev.  Albert  T.  Leonard,  Lahore. 

Mrs.  A.'  T.  Leonard,  " 

Rev.  Samuel  P.  Long  (Union  City,  Pa.) 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Long,  "  '« 

Rev.  JohnW.  McGregor,  Chindwnra. 

Rev.  Neils  Madsen,  Pakour. 

Rev.  James  P.  Meik,  Bolpur. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Meik,  " 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  F.  Morton,  Harda. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  F.  Morton,  " 

Rev.  Dennis  Osborne,  Mussoorie. 

Mrs.  Grace  Osborne  " 

Rev.  Claudius  H.  Plomer,  Rajpore. 

Mra.  Ellen  G.  Plomer,  " 

Rev.  John  T.  Robertson,  Rangoon. 

Rev.  Julius  Smith,  " 

Mrs.  J.  Smith,  " 

Rev.  Algernon  S.  E.  Vardon,  Khandwa. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  E.  Vardon,  " 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Wame,  Calcutta. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warne,  "    . 

Rev.  John  D.  Webb,  Mazafamagar. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Webb,  " 

MiSSIONAKIES  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  FoBEION  MiS- 
SIOHART  SOCIBTT. 


M: 


North  India  Conference. 
ss  Mary  E.  Bryan,  M.D.,  Bareilly. 
*    Annie  N.  Buddcn,  Pithoragarh. 

Mary  Christiancy,  M.D.  (at  home  on  leave., 

Martha  E.  Day,  Moradabad. 

Clara  A.  Downey,  Cawnpore. 

S.  A.  Easton,  Naini  Tal. 

Fannie  M.  English,  Bureilly. 

Delia  A.  Fuller,  Cawniwre. 

Annie  Gallimore,  Gonda. 

Emily  L.  Harvey  (St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.) 

Harriet  Kemper,  Moradabad. 

Theresa  J.  Kyle,  Bareilly. 

Anna  E.  Lawson,       " 

M.  E.  Layton,  Cawnpore. 

Susan  McBurnie,     " 

Kate  McDowell,  M.D.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Florence  M.  Perrine,  Lucknow. 

Mary  Reed,  Chandag. 

Phoebe  Rowe,  Lucknow. 

Fanny  A.  Scott,      «' 

Ruth  Sellers,  Naini  Tal. 

Martha  A.  Sheldon,  M.D.,  Muttra. 

Fannie  J.  Sparks  (Binghamton,  N.  Y.) 

Lucy  W.  Sullivan,  Lucknow. 


Miss  M.  Estclle  Files,  Rangoon. 
"    Margaret  C,  Hcdrick  ( Ik-reiv  0.) 
'*    Emma  L.  Kuowles,  Calcutta. 
"    Elizabeth   Muxey,  " 

"    Fanny  A.  Perkins,  Rangoon. 
"    Julia  E.  Wisner, 


Temple  of  Jngganatha. 
On  page  175  is  a  picture  showing  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jitggiiniitha  nt  Pooruc-.      A  missionary'  iit- 
India  furnishes  the  following  description: 

This  temple  wiis  completed  as  it  now  stand* 
in  1198  A.  D.  Its  erertion  occupied  fourteen 
years,  nnd  cost  n  sum  cqiiiil  to  half  a  million 
sterling'.  It  stands  in  iiii  iiiclosure,  nearly  in 
the  form  nf  a  squnre,  marked  off  by  a  ma.ssive 
stoue  wull  20  feet  high  by  052  feet  long 
and  030  broad.  Within  the 
inclosure  are  found  some  120 
smaller  temples  dedicated 
to  llie  jirijK-iprtl  objects  of 
modern  IliiuUi  worship,  so 
that  each  jiilgrim,  of  what- 
ever sect,  tiiids  his  own  favor- 
ite god  or  goddess  repre- 
sented. The  high  conical 
tower  rising  aliove  the  others, 
"like  an  dnboratoly  carved 
sugur-lonf,"  102  feet  hi^di, 
and  surmounted  by  the  mys- 
tic wheel  of  Vishnu,  is  the 
shrine  of  Juggauatha,  where 
he  sits  in  jeweU<l  state  with 
his  brother,  Balabhadm,  and 
sister,  Subhiulrfi.  Tlie  imaj^e* 
are  rude  logx,  clumsily  fash- 
ioned into  the  form  of  the 
human  bust  from  the  waist 
up.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
car  and  bathing  festivals, 
goldfjD  hands  are  fikstened  to 
the  short  stumps  which  pro- 
ject from  Ihu  shouldurs  of  the 
idols.  Every  day  the  idols 
aro  washed,  dressed,  and 
fea8te<l.  Their  fo<jd  consists 
of  large  ijuantitics  of  rice, 
flour,  butter,  treacle,  vegeta- 
bles, milk,  spices,  sidt,  and 
oil.  Ah  there  are  said  to  bo 
20,000  holy  men  connected 
w  ith  the  temple  wo  may  be- 
lieve that  they  are  of  gre.it 
help  in  disposing  of  the  food 
presented  to  the  idols. 


JiuvlUy  Theological  J^mtnSr^ini 


Bareilly  Theological  Seminary  and  Normal  School 

SisoB  UiQ  normal  acliool  wii»  opened  Qitytlirto 
h«Te  gntdualed  aud  have  goDO  out  iitto  llie  great  and 
Daedy  field.  In  thia  bcLooI  two  grades  of  leachers 
are  trained,  flrst,  tliose  who  pasa  out  after  having 
Btodied  up  to  and  completed  tlie  middle  vernacular 
course,  nnd,  Hecoad,  those  who  are  able  to  completo 
the  upper  priinarjr  studies.  Both  the  theological  and 
Dormul  students  occupy  free  quartora  near  the 
stjminarjr  building,  and  are  under  thu  diroul  oversight 
of  tlie  principol  nnd  his  assistants. 

Ob  Saturday  rooming,  November  29,  Remington 
Hall  was  crowded  to  hear  the  graduating  addresses  of 
the  twenty -one  students  in  tlieology  passing  out  in 
the  class  of  1891,  and  to  see  them  and  tlie  graduates 
of  the  normal  school  receive  tlieir  diplomas.  Of 
theae  gradiiaies  seven  are  from  the  Mnradabiid 
district,  ioiir  Trom  Oiidaon,  and  the  others  from  a 
wide  range  of  country  <>xt<>nding  from  Amritaar  to 
Persia.  As  to  cafie,  &vb  were  from  the  Sikh  caste,  four 
from  the  Chamart  }leaiher-workerii'  ciisle),  two  from 
the  sweepers,  two  from  the  77idW«  (soldier),  one  Mo- 
hammedan, one  Baniyn  (merchant),  one  Turk,  and 
five  were  Christian  liy  birth.  To  slill  further  particu- 
liirize,  Joshua  Solomon  Is  the  son  of  the  unlive  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Philibit  District,  a  converted  Jtw. 
Maihrii  Pal  shad,  wlioguvo  unoof  hisabli-staddreHscs, 
and  who  stood  higii  in  his  classes,  is  a  convert  from 
the  lowest  swe«per  class ;  John  Little,  one  of  the 
best  <tiidents,  is  a  product  of  the  orphana)fo. 

Of  the  six  gndiiatas  in  the  normal  acliOoI,  Sve 
men — four  sweepers  and  ono  Ghaviar — received  a  llrst 
dass,  and  one,  a  rstriiTi (ascetic),  a  second-class  ccrtifl- 
caio.  Turing  the  year  there  have  been  twenty-iliroe 
students  studying  in  this  department.  Besides  iliL-ae 
and  the  theological  students  there  have  been  forty- 
fl»e  women,  the  wives  of  the  stiidonta,  pursuing  a 
oouraa  of  study  to  lit  them  for  work  with  ihctr  liua- 
bands. 

Oonfcssedly  this  triune  institution  is  doing  a  great 
work.  First,  in  tniining  theological  students  for  tlie 
great  harvest  Ilelda ;  sooon  J,  in  preparing  young  mou 
to  be  pastor-teachers;  and  third,  and  none  the  less 
important,  in  quniifying  the  women  tojoiu  with  their 
husbands  in  saving  India.  And  an  ovorwhclmiuK  re- 
spon-^ibility  is  upon  us.  The  fields  are  white  unto 
the  liar  Teat  "Where  are  the  reapers?"  Moretlmn 
fuurtaen  thousand  converts  brought  over  In  this  year 
of  grace  call  for  them.  Thousands  of  inquirer;!, 
multiplying  every  day,  need  them.  Onn  hundred 
niilli»n  Houls  can  be  reached  through  the  language  of 
this  school. 

The  mother  Clnirch  must  sustiiiu  this  school.  To 
meet  the  iiri^u-.it  do-ni.'iud  that  i»  upou  us  the  school 
should  have  immediate  flnaticiitl  aid.  A  Idkli  uud  a 
hair  of  rupees,  or  ^50,000.  are  needed  ft  once — 
$20,000  to  endow  a  foreign  professorship  and  $10,000 
to  endow  a  native  professorship,  $3,000  for  a  now 
hall.  $2,000  for  additional  dormitoriea,  and  nn    in- 


creased  number  of  endowed  seholurships  at  $1,0U0 
each — these  are  some  of  ti>e  requirements  that 
should  be  mot  now  if  we  wm'ld  do  a  work  c<>mmen> 
snrate  with  the  opportunitie.4  about  us, — J.  E.  Scott, 
N.  L.  Hockey,  for  the  CommiUet. 


The  Narsinghpur  Mifision  in  India. 

The  Kaukab-i. Hind  gives  the  following  particulars 
concoriiiii^  this  Mission: 

"Last  year  Bishop  Thobum  touk  over  from  the 
Swedish  Mission  tlieir  buildings  and  work  ni  Nar- 
ainghpur,  O-iitral  Provinces.  Their  work  had  uot 
been  very  fruitful,  and  they  wished  u>  concentrate 
and  strengthen  some  of  their  more  desir-ible  work. 

"  Rev.  0.  P.  Hard  soon  found  two  or  three  classei 
of  people,  who  for  years  had  been  learning  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  who  hud  not  taken  a  detiniie  stand  oa 
Christians.  His  junior  preacher  is  Rev.  Piiul  Singh, 
a  Punjabi,  who  h;ul  received  a  good  English  and  ver- 
nacular e<lucalioD. 

"Mr.  llurd  had  visited  the  work  in  Rnhilkund,  and 
given  it  a  thorough  study.  Ho  and  Rev.  Paul  Singh 
began  to  work  dellnitely  for  two  low  castes.  At  first 
a  few  were  baptized,  tln^n  their  relatives  wore  brouglit 
in,  Mild  grailuolly  the  wave  of  blessing  spread  over 
the  I'Ounit-ies  of  Cliindwam  and  Gailawara,  nulil  fully 
a  thousand  persons  have  been  l^ptized  within  twelve 
months.  Means  were  furnished  to  Mr.  Hard  to  em- 
ploy a  score  or  more  of  pastor-teachers,  and  the  con- 
verts are  doing  honor  to  their  new  fuitli. 

"  Rev.  G.  T.  Wharton,  Missionary  of  Disciples  <if 
Christ  (American),  who  lives  iq  this  noigliborhood  at 
Hurda,  Central  Provini^os,  heard  of  tlii.H  far-extending 
work  of  Mr.  Hard's,  aud  was  greatly  interested  to 
know  the  bottom  facts.  Ho  wrote  to  Mr.  Hard  und 
stated  tliat  ho  wunttfd  to  look  into  the  work.  Mr. 
Hard  WU8  busy  in  preparations  for  the  coming  Annual 
Conference,  ko  ho  recommended  Mr.  Wharton  to  ask 
Rev.  Paul  Singh  to  show  him  the  work  and  workurs. 
After  his  visit  Mr.  Wbnrt<)D  wrote  a  letter  in  which 
he  says  :  'I  am  very  well  convinced  m  to  the  natiira 
and  cliaraeter  of  the  work  which  you  and  your  assist- 
ants are  doin;;.  If  I  were  bishop  or  archbishop  I 
should  hnve  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  the  seal  of  my 
npproviit,  aud  that  right  heartily,  too;  at  the  same 
time  I  can  see  risks  und  weak  points,  which  can  as 
well  be  said  of  all  initiatory  work  overy-wliere.  Be- 
sides, I  can  tnily  say  that  you  aud  your  assistants  see 
aud  recotrnize  this,  and  are  making  every  po^^ilile 
effort  to  ovi.Ti'onio  the  difllciilties  iuuidcnt  to  sucli  a 
revolutionary  work.  But  in  comparison  with  the  old 
onhodos  melliod,  in  my  huinblf!  judgment,  it  is  to- 
ftoiiely  preferable  with  all  its  risks  and  weak  points.' 

"In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Wharton  says:  'I  have  not 
seen  fit  to  change  my  estimate  of  the  work  as  far  ns 
I  have  seen  it ;  on  the  contrary,  having  spent  a  day 
rince  then  at  Qadawara  alone,  among  the  new  con- 
verts, my  good  opiuion  of  the  work  in  its  present 
•tatre  is  confirmed.' " 


I'our  Hiiuiu  J'aUin. 


Four  Huidii  Fables, 

LOBl.NU    SiCillT   OF    SliLF. 

Once  a  dozen  pigs  had  to  cross  u  strcoiu.     So 
the  oldest  said :  ' '  Now  we  are  a  dozeu  ;  when 


we  yo  to  tlic  other  bank,  lot  «s  not  forget  to 
count  und  set-  that  we  arc  ill  I  rijjht.*' 

So  they  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  nud 
the  leading  pig  counted  hi.s  followers  and  found 
they  were  eleven.  "  IIow  is  this?  I  counted 
twelve  on  the  other  side." 

"One  of  118  must  have  been  drowned  or  car- 
ried away  by  the  stream,"  said  the  other  pigs. 

80  there  was  a  great  alurm  for  awhile,  A 
sayc,  who  had  been  otiserving  the  scene  from 
the  opposite  b.iak,  iiiughed. 

"  Why  do  you  hiusrh  ?  "  siiid  the  old  pig. 

"Beeniiw,"  suiil  tlie  niige,  "you  have  fur- 
ni-Hhi'd  the  only  instance  in  which  »df  itiit  lout 
tight  (>/■ — I  mean  that  self  which  is  the  first  ob- 
ject of  care  all  the  world  round." 

FlATTEREHS   and   F<X)L8. 

A  DESPOT  in  the  Ea.tt  once  said  to  his  fawning 
courtiers,  "  lie  that  goes  round  my  kingdom  in 
the  shnrtest  posKible  time  sliiill  hnve  one  of  my 
two  most  precious  gems. 

A  courtier  went  round  the  king  and  said, 
"  Sire,  may  I  have  the  prize  ?" 

"  Why  so  ? "  said  the  king. 

"  Yr>tl  jil'e  the  kingdom,  mx-  you  nut?"  said 
the  courtier. 

The  despot  was  .«o  well  iili'iise<l  witli  the  court- 
ier that  he  gave  him  btitli  the  gems. 

The  other  courtiers  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  FUit" 
terrrs  jnr;/  Ujwn/ooh.''' 

A  Rkauy  Plea. 
A  vox  went  into  a  farm-yard  to  see  if  he  could 
get  some  poultry.     Finding  the  ]H'U])le  wary  and 


the  yard  well  secured,  he  was  returning  very  de- 
jected when  the  farmer's  dog  accosted  him. 

"Keynard,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  I  have  been  into  the  farm-yard  to  see  if  any 
of  my  kindred  arc  there,"  said  the  fox. 

"Hid  you  find  any  ?"  said  the  mastiff. 

"No,  and  tliat  is  the  reason  I  am  returning," 
said  the  fox. 

"Ah!"  muttered  the  mastiff,  "no  liar  hut 
hath  a  plea  ready-made  for  etery  turn." 

A  Villain  Cheats  a  Villaih  Best. 

A  Fi)X  WHS  often  cheated  of  his  prey  by  a  bear, 
80  ho  thought  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  his 
enemy  would  be  to  carry  tales  against  him  to 
the  tiger. 

So  he  went  to  the  tiger,  and  said;  "Yester- 
day there  WHS  a  meeting  of  all  the  animals  to 
confer  n-s  to  the  best  method  of  expressing  their 
griitttudc  to  you  for  nil  the  blessings  you  have 
given  them.  1  was  anxious  to  know  if  tjjerc 
was  any  imioug  tlieni  that  had  ill-feelings  toward 
my  sovereign.  So  I  begnu  by  pretending  to 
speak  ill  of  you  to  the  l>ear.  llcsjiid:  'There 
is  no  great<'r  tynmt  thjin  the  tiger.  The  sooner 
he  is  got  rid  of  the  l)otter.'  " 

Tlie  tiger,  raging  with  fury,  sent  forthebear, 
and  when  lie  cnnie.  said  to  him:  "Villain,  did 
you  sjK'nk  ill  of  nie  ?  " 

"I  did,"  said  the  bear. 

"Why?"  «iid  the  tiger,  in  a  thundering 
voice. 

"  Because,"  said  the  bear  in  loud  tones,  |>oint- 
ing  to  the  fox,  "that  villain  there  began  to 
slander  you,  and  I  was  eager  to  find  out  the 
de])tb  of  his  malice  I  " 


Tlic  tiger  was  astonished,  and  was  at  a  loss  t<> 
know  which  wiw  the  real  culprit.  So  he  sent 
them  both  away,  with  the  remark :  "  'T***  a  vil- 
lain that  chentt  a  villain  heet !  " 


195) 
CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 


Rev.  Dr.  Cobb,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Refurined 
Churt'h,  is  now  visiting  the  missions.  Lust 
nioath  he  was  in  India. 

The  Board  of  Foreii^n  Missions  of  the  Preslty- 
teriao  Church  appropriated  for  the  present  ycHr 
$1,005,106.  The  year  dtisud  May  1.  In  order 
to  close  the  year  out  of  deiit  it  is  ntc«-ss*iry  that 
the  receipts  during  Marcli  and  April  shouM  be 
$515,867. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Board  of 
Missions  have  decided  to  0[>eQ  a  new  mission  in 
Alaska  on  Kotzebue  Sound,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  Iwlow  Point  Pope. 

The  SoiitherD  Methodist  Church  has  opened  a 
mission  in  Venezuela.  lt.«  lint  inltssioniiry  to  that 
country  is  Hev.  Dr.  A.  U.  Sutherland,  who  has 
arrived  at  Caracas, 

The  Frce<3 men's  Miwions  Aid  Society  has  its 
head-quarters  in  Loadou.  It  is  intended  etipe- 
cially  to  aid  in  the  work  of  "colored  mituiion- 
aries  for  Africa."  The  secretary,  Rev.  Gwinne 
Jonrs,  hiia  lately  resigned,  and  Rev.  William 
Jenks  has  l>een  elected  iti  his  stead.  Rev,  N. 
Jennings,  an  honorary  secretary,  hits  hiti-ly  died. 

The  Presbyterian  Churf  h,  North,  has.  mmiI  as 
t  missionary  to  India  Rev.  Robert  P.  Wilder 
with  the  special  duty  for  two  years  of  working 
among  the  students  of  the  University  Colleges 
in  the  Bombay  and  Central  Provinces,  Ohristiaa 
and  non-Christian. 

The  Moravians  in  the  United  States  on 
December  31,  1801.  reported  as  connected  with 
their  churches  It, 979  coinmuuicants,  1,338 non- 
conimuoic^ints.  5.590  children;  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  year  of  307  coniniunicaQtB,  51  nou-com- 
municanta,  133  children. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  senior  cliuss  in 
Union  Serain.iry,  Va.,  have  been  cutiiinissiimed 
ts  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Southern  Prcsliy- 
teriun  CUuirch  to  Korea,  and  they  are  expected 
to  sail  in  August  for  Korea. 


Early  Miasionary  Sooieties  in  the  Uoited  States. 

Thk  New  York  Chruitiiii  Adoocate  for  March 
10  contained  the  following  question  and  an- 
swer; 

^BorWoa.— Wh»n  i>nd  where  was  the  first  Mission- 
,  trj  Society  orgunizeil  in  the  United  Stutcn  7 

Atuvoer. — Accordiii(f  to  Dr.  Di>rclie.«iier's  "Cliriv 
tiaiiity  in  the  Utiited  Stale.x,"  tUo  General  AsMociatian 
of  Connecticut  as  early  as  1774  recoinmeoded  sub- 
•criptioiis  for  supportiuff  mia«iotiarl«a  "  to  t)ie  ncstt- 
tered  bock   urttlemeniR    in    ihe    wilderness    to    the 


North-went,''  btit  in  llial  rase  tlio  Chnroh  was  (ha 
society.  The  earlieHt  teclinical  Missionary  Society 
seems  to  have  been  the  "  Society  for  Propng^iing  the 
Hospel  Among  the  Iiidimis  Hod  Others  iu  Xortli 
AbiltIcs,"  which  was  organized  in  1787.  This  be- 
came Uiiiturian.  "The  Missionary  Society  of  Con- 
necticut" formerly  dates.  Dr.  Dorchcfiter  ^ays,  from 
]  192,  tiioutrh  ho  does  not  quote  any  date  of  its  con- 
stitution earlier  than  1798.  The Preabyterlun  "Home 
Missions"  began  in  1789,  when  iheGeuerjil  Aaaenibly 
was  forined,  aud  conducted  its  missions  tlirmigli  n 
eommiUee  till  1S02,  The  MaasochuaetU  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  WI18  or^nized  May  28,  1799. 

Tilt  y  iniriun,  published  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
in  its  issue  of  March  17,  conunenta  on  the  above 
as  follows: 

Now,  witlintit  professing  lo  give  tlio  "first  Mis- 
sionary S<Kiet.v  (ircnnized  in  the  United  States,"  from 
our  iirchivos  iu  Bellileliom  we  are  in  a  position  to 
bring  forwHrd  one  timt  is  older  tlian  sny  of  the  above- 
mentioned.  From  tlie  manuscript  records  of  the 
ses^sions  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Synod" — a  Germnn 
Kvangelieal  Allinnce  of  the  olden  lime — which  were 
held  at  Betlilelicm  on  Aiif^nst  18  and  19,  1743,  we 
extract  tlic  follnwing  quaint  Account: 

"The  PropiiKal  for  estaHisliiiig-  n  Society  for  the 
Funtieraiice  of  the  Gospel  wns  broiiglii  again  on  the 
Car|>et,  and  the  Use  and  Blessing;  of  ii  wrb  shown  by 
ilie  E.i:iim|>le  of  other  Societies.  The  Ground  for  it 
wa.s  Uikcn  uitt  of  the  3d  Bpistle  of  John.  Bro.  Joseph 
(i.  r,  the  Rt-v,  Aiisrvistiis  Gottlieb  Spangenberg,  M-A., 
of  Jcnii)  would  not  persiinde  any  one  lo  it.  But  he 
tbnl  liud  a  Desire  Ihr  it,  should  let  him  know  of  |l 
either  by  word  of  Month  or  hi  Writinif.  Ho  effer'd 
himself  to  be  tlic  Ul  Member  of  this  Society.  Bro. 
Henry  .^nies  was  tlie  2d  who  emer'd  biniself  Wm. 
Frcy  follow'd  his  Kxumple  wiih  great  cheerruhiexa. 
The  4th  wii.i  John  Bechtel.  Michael  Schiircr  said: 
He  aud  liis  whole  PlanL-ition  was  at  their  service. 
Abram  Miller  gave  ii*  iili>n  his  right  Hand  upon  it. 
Jiicob  Voiter  and  Betiiper  when  the  Ses'ion  wii>  over 
dcftirivl  .-ilso  to  lie  Mei«it)ers  of  this  society." 

Most  >r  not  all  of  those  here  raantionoJ  weif  nfter 
ward  members  of  the  Moravian  Church.  By  ilia 
latter  part  of  November,  1745,  the  rules  of  ilin 
society  wore  fnrmulaied  and  nbout  thirty  menil>era 
enrolled.  It  had  intimnle  connection  with  the 
Moruviiui  Mis.a.aion«,  especially  in  SL  Thom^is  ami 
Surioain,  and  among  tho  Indiana  of  this  country, 
and  ftlsn  helped  to  maiiiteiii  itinerant  evangelists 
among  the  white  settlers  of  the  culooies  fVom  Maine 
to  Goorfria.  Languishing  after  a  number  of  years,  it 
WHS  revivwl  in  1787  aa  "The  Society  of  the  United 
Biethren  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  Among  the 
Hentheii,"  which  has  enjoyed  an  unbroken  career  of 
ime{iilnc!>s  lo  the  present  day. 
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B«T.  Freebora  Onrrcttnoii. 

On  February  10  &  portrait  of  Rev.  Freeborn 
Garrettson  was  prescMited  to  the  Missiouary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from 
Miss  Mary  Rutherford  Garrettaon,  through  Dr. 
A.  S.  BuDt.  It  wiLI  hang  in  the  Bonrd  Room. 
The  Missionary  Society  was  organized  upua  the 
motion  oC  Mr.  Garrettfion. 


■iMlOBBrjr  So«l«ty  BeceliiU. 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  first  four 
montlis  of  the  fiscal  year,  dosing  with  Februury 
38,  1892,  were  |87, 633.13,  a  decrease  of  $15,- 
648.91  for  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year. 
This  is  not  apccially  discouraging  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  leading  Spring  Conferences  nii-ft 
in  March  and  April,  aud  these,  so  fur  as  beard 
from,  are  reporting  increased  contributions 


Prot««taat  ■ImIohh  1a  Karop». 

Rev.  C.  C.  Stiubuck  well  says:  "  lu  every 
continental  country,  nud  most  of  nil  in  Oennauy, 
Switz.erhind,  Fnitu-e,  Italy,  and  Spiiin,  there  arc 
vast  uurabera  of  men  who  liave  fallen  away  into 
avowed  unbelief.  They  are  within  the  limits  of 
Christendnto,  but  they  no  more  lieloiig  to  it. 
They  are  therefore  just  as  much  the  nbjccta  of  a 
true  miesiiiimry  activity  ns  if  they  lived  in  Jiipiin, 
with  the  advantage  that  they  are  of  our  own  Eu- 
roi>ean  nice,  and  are  still  surcharged  with 
Christiim  remembnitices.  The  one  great  reason 
of  the  lupsc  is  Apt  to  be  that  the  hereditary 
religion  of  the  country  has  become  too  stiff  to 
adapt  itself  to  new  developments  of  character 
and  thought."  

lateroallonal  Xiuloutr)'  CdIob. 

The  luternational  Mii^sionary  Union  is  an 
association  of  returned  missionoriea  of  all  cvan- 
gelicnl  Cliurt'hea.  Its  object  is  to  promote 
mutuitl  Nvmpathy  and  co-operation  of  mission- 
anea  iu  their  work,  and  to  hold  annual  meeliiigs, 
both  for  the  discussion  of  important  questioua 
connecti-d  with  Christian  work  abroad  and  for 
the  difTusiou  of  missionary  intelligence.  The 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  will  be  held 
at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  8-15,  1893.  All 
persons,  either  men  or  women,  who  are,  or  have 
been,  foreign  mi>sionaries  in  any  field  constitute 
the  membership  and  will  be  entertained  without 
cost  during  the  week.  No  doubt  the  meeting 
will  be  both  interesting  and  profitable.  Rev.  J. 
T.  Gracey,  D.D.,  No.  161  Pearl  Street,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  is  the  president. 


ETlile*r«  or  DlarlitliMhip. 

Dr.  Daniel  March  writes:  "The  only  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  we  are  the  disciples  of  Christ 
and  belong  to  him,  and  socan  claim  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  promise  to  be  with  us,  is  the  fact 
that  we  keep  his  commandments,  we  fulfill  his 
commission,  we  enter  heartily  into  his  plan  and 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind." 


■lulona  In  llMthvB  Liindi. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck  thinks  that  a  society  that 
prosecutes  work  in  heathen  lands  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  that.  If  it  is  desired  to 
work  in  Christian  lands  among  professedly 
Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Church,  or  Lutherans, 
this  should  be  in  charge uf  an  "avowedly  prose- 
lytizing society."  If  this  i»  done  the  primary 
motives  whicii  appeal  to  C'h ri.stians,  as  such, 
will  have  their  unembarrassed  force.  "  To  Prot- 
estantize is  one  thing,  and  to  Christianize  is 
nnother.  To  put  the  two  undertukings  into  the 
same  category  is  to  dishonor  Christ.  Evangeli- 
aation  is  fundamentaj  and  proselytisni  may  be 
legitimate,  but  they  do  not  belong  together." 
We  do  believe  that  the  claim  of  the  heathen 
upon  UB  is  much  more  pre.ssing  than  the 
claims  of  any  professedly  Christian  lands,  and 
that  India,  China,  Malaysia,  Japan,  and  Knrea 
should  receive  by  far  the  lai'gest  share  of  our 
contributiiius  in  men  and  money  for  missions. 


Faith  and  SllnloBi. 

Rev.  Alexander  Craig,  D.D.,  writing  on  the 
necessity  of  faith  dominating  the  management 
of  our  missions,  says:  "Our  ml'^sionary  authori- 
ties are  confronted  by  conditions  which  demand 
the  assumption  of  risks.  If  we  step  into 
the  broad  place  which  God  is  preparing  for  us 
we  may  get  into  debt  again.  But  worse  things 
might  befall  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  than  to  get  into  debt. 
When  the  heathen  are  coming  to  us  in  a  single 
community  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  month, 
and  when  both  men  and  women,  with  qualifica- 
tions which  are  complete,  and  whose  call  to  the 
mission  field  is  undoubted,  are  saying:  'Here 
am  I,  send  me' — if  we  fail  to  properly  provide 
for  these  heathen  converts,  and  refuse  to  send 
out  tlir  missionaries  whom  God  has  anointed, 
this  would  be  far  worse  than  getting  into  debt. 
We  have  a  wide  and  wealthy  count  ry,  a  large  con- 
stituency, and  a  loyal  people.  AVhen  an  emer- 
gency arises  some  confidence  should  be  placed  in 
the  head  and  heart  of  this  great  Church." 


General  Notes  and  CornmenU. 
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SuMwfkl  tiatkeren. 

The  most  successful  gatherers  of  missionary 
money  with  whom  we  arc  acquainted  arc  con- 
nected -with  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Washing- 
ton Square  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
New  York  city.  All  the  scholare  are  workers  it 
this  cuuse,  and  through  the  entire  year  they  arc 
UDtoasina;  ia  their  effort  to  increase  the  mission 
funds.  The  aggregated  collections  for  the  past 
year  amount  to  over  ti-M  tfwusand  dollar*.  Mr. 
Joim  Slayback  ia  the  superintendent,  and  Dr.  C. 
W.  Millard  is  the  pastor. 


Oar  Opportnnltjr  In  IndU. 

Dr.  George  P.  Pentecost  -writes  from  India: 
*'  For  a  hundred  years  tlie  truth  of  Christ  has 
been  stciulily  penetrating  tiiis  vdst  empire  of 
heathenism,  so  that  the  whole  system  is  nii>re  or 
less  undermined  by  it.  and  now  thmt  tlie  great 
rock  is  crumbling  and  melting  before  our  eyes 
wo  are  unprepared  to  gather  in  the  results.  The 
present  break  in  the  rank  of  heathenism  is  just 
the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of,  add  after 
we  have  doubled  and  quadrupled  our  missionary 
force  we  will  still  have  but  inadequately  manned 
this  vast  field."  India  ia  our  most  promising 
mission  field.  More  is  being  accomplished 
there  than  in  all  our  other  foreign  fields.  We 
have  there  more  members,  probationers,  and 
Sundiiv-school  scholars  than  in  all  our  missions 
in  Jiiptui,  Korea,  China,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  South 
America,  and  Mexico.  It  is  the  opportunity  for 
which  we  have  prayed  and  toiled.  Are  we 
equal  to  it  7 

Onr  Work  kail  Itcnkrd. 

Dr.  March,  in  his  Morning  Light  in  Many 
Lands,  says:  "The  number  of  professed  Chris- 
tiana in  America  is  great  enough;  they  have 
wealth  enough  at  their  cunvtnimd  to  fill  all  the 
waste  plarcs  of  heathenism  with  laborers  to  sow 
the  seed,  and  reapers  to  gnther  the  harvest  of 
eternal  life.  And  this  open,  honest,  hearty  a»- 
lumption  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  the 
erangelization  of  the  world  is  both  reasonable 
and  practicable.  The  work  can  be  done  with- 
out cJihausting  the  riches  or  impairing  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  The  culture,  the 
conversion,  the  civilization  of  all  other  nations 
will  bring  back  to  America  twofold  more  wealth 
than  ia  expended  in  preaching  the  Gospef 
wherever  the  heralds  of  salvation  have  not  yet 
been  heard.  The  Gospel  makes  new  demands  for 
effort  and  gifts  and  sacrifices.  But  it  brings 
back  to  the  heart  and  home  of  every  giver 
aod  does  ten  times  as  much  ivs  it  take«  away," 


Report  of  Iks  India  Mtolona. 

The  Independent,  in  its  issue  of  March  17,  givea 
the  statistics  of  thirty-six  missionary  societies 
operating  in  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  The 
summary  shows  924  male  misaionariia,  803 
female  missionaries,  2,061  native  preachers,  1,G05 
churches,  249,492  communicants,  6,993  suhooU, 
witli  294,167  pupils,  and  134,603  Sunday-school 
scholars.  The  report  of  the  Jtethodist  Episco-J 
pal  Church  as  given  shows  73  male  missionaries, 
101  female  missionaries,  16,209  communicants, 
4!1,025  Sunday-school  scholara,  Hut  this  was  the 
report  of  over  a  year  ago.  The  three  Conferences 
met  in  December  and  January  last,  and  the 
statistics  then  reported  88  male  missionaries,  132 
female  missionaries,  30,602  members  and  prpb»-. 
tioners,  54,519  Sunday-school  scholars.  See^ 
pages  190-192  for  the  names  of  the  missionaries, 
and  pages  187-190  (or  the  "ther  statistics. 


HfthodUt  Minion*  Id  Europe. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck,  of  Andover,  Ma.ss., 
writes  :  "  Methodism  has  from  the  beginning 
been  noted  for  its  violent  antipathy,  not  to  say 
ferocity,  to  its  great  rival,  Catholicism,  whose 
comiretition  it  justly  regards  as  a  very  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  realization  of  designs  often  avoweJ 
by  its  ministers  of  'bringing  the  whole  world 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross; "  in  other  words,  of 
swallowing  op,  or  reducing  to  entire  subordina- 
tion, all  otliiT  activities  of  Christianity.  Meth- 
odism, accordingly,  does  not  l>j"any  means  con- 
fine its  mi»sioin»ry  operations  within  Christendom 
to  the  Romau  Catholic  world,  but  subjects 
equally  and  indifferently  to  the  authority  of  its 
propaganda  every  Proteiitant  religion,  from  the 
most  niiiuuali.stic  di.striftfof  Prussia  to  themofit 
warmly  evangelical  districts  of  Wurtemberg." 
Probably  Mr.  Starbuck  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  does  not 
send  missionaries  to  work  in  any  of  the  Protest- 
ant countries  of  Europe,  and  merely  sends  some 
money  to  aid  the  MeUiudist  churches  already  es- 
tablislK'd  there.  

Polltlral  t>awiifall  of  Hokamnirdnntfoi. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  there  are  no  Protest- 
ant converts  among  the  Mohammedans,  and 
that  Mohammedanism  is  making  steady  progress. 
The  Free  Ckurch  of  Scotland  Monthly  for  March 
says:  "Dr.  Schreibcr,  of  Barmen,  has  published 
a  thoughtful  article  on  the  proR[>ects  of  Islam. 
He  calculates  that  of  the  175,000,000  nt  which 
they  arc  rated,  100,000,000  are  already  subject  to 
Christian  powers;  and  that  ere  very  long  the  re- 
maining To,  000, 000  will  be  in  the  same  position. 
The  jioVitical  iloimfnll  of  the  mjittefn  in  Ihrif  un 
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uceampltAhed  fact,  aod  it  is  a  fact  of  extreme  sig- 
nificance. Home  has  not  suffered,  but  the  con- 
trary, throufjh  The  loss  of  teinponil  power,  but 
it  ia  othenviso  with  Mohammedunism.  It  is 
nothing  without  political  power;  nnd  although 
at  present  it  is  making  violent  efforts  to  extend 
itself — efforts  which  have  been,  so  far,  success- 
ful among  the  Negro  races  in  Africa — it  is  cer- 
tainly losing  ground  steadily  on  the  whole.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  reports  having  1,000 
converts  from  Islnm.  The  Rhenish  Society  has 
twice  aa  ninny.  While  in  Java  are  13,000 
Christians,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  were 
formerly  Moliammeduns." 


Cars  of  Ihc  Natlte  Coaterta. 

Rt'v,  Dr.  Foriuan,  Presbyterian  missionary  in 
India,  reports  a  tour  iu  the  vicinity  of  Lahore, 
in  which  he  found  over  two  hundred  asking  for 
baptism.  He  baptized  twenty,  but  deferred  the 
baptism  of  the  others  because  "  We  have  no 
teachers  to  take  care  of  thera  after  they  have 
been  baptized,  and  to  baptize  them  and  let  tliem 
alone  in  their  hciilhi>n  surnmnditigs  is  worse 
than  to  leave  thcni  unbuptised.  The  baptism  of 
.  even  twenty  luluHs  means  si.Kty  more  soulshanded 
over  to  us  to  care  for  spicitnnlly,  to  teach,  to 
nurture,  to  surround  with  Christian  educatiou 
and  tminiiig.  It  uieans  twenty  more  homas  to 
enter,  to  cleanse,  to  care  for  in  sickness,  to 
teach  all  the  divine  acta  of  Christianity,  such 
as  cleanliDes.s,  the  proper  care  of  the  sick,  and 
the  training  of  children."'  Dr.  Formau  is  a 
good  witness  for  the  iKcesisity  of  greatly  in- 
creased liiiiuuiul  help  for  our  India  Missions  that 
the  large  ioyivthcring  of  the  past  year  miiy  bo 
propf rly  cared  for.  Dr.  Henry  Matist-ll  writes : 
"In  India  it  is  the  very  poor  who  are  reoouncing 
idolatry  and  accepting  Christ.  Tlicy  cannot 
read.  They  know  neither  the  doclrine  of  Christ 
nor  the  forma  of  Christian  worehip  or  servifp. 
They  know  nothing  religious  except  the  worship 
of  the  idols  they  now  give  up.  They  must  he 
taught  orally  these  doctrines  and  rites  of  C'hri.s- 
tianity  by  one  who  knows  them,  or  they  will 
Boon  lapse  into  heiitlu-nism,  They  are  so  |)oor 
they  cannot  Bupj)ort  these  teachers,  bo  they 
never  bo  cheap.  They  receive  for  their  ivork 
barely  sufficient  to  support  life.  Thri-'i?  fourtlis 
of  the  poor  of  India  never  have  enough  to  cat. 
Bome  of  them  lose  even  their  meager  Bup[)ort 
on  becoming  Christians.  Now,  on  an  average 
every  fifty  of  these  converts  must  have  a  teacher, 
or  as  we  cai«  call  him,  piistor-teac-her.  supplied 
and  supported  until  they  become  resettkd  and 
able  to  support  them." 


Cklnen  amd  B»l(. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  for  many  years  a  missfon- 
ary  iu  China,  writes  complaining  of  the  picture 
of  a  rut-murchant  in  China  ihat  appeared  in  the 
last   number  of    this  magazine,  and   says:    "I 
don't  believe  that  a  man  or  a  merchant  of  such  a 
kind  can  be  found  in  China.     I  know  it  is  not 
true  of  the  large  part  of  the  country  where  we 
were,  and  I  went  to  considcniblo  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate eOECeriiitig  Canton,  which  is  the  place 
specially   quoted    by   some  credulous  travelere 
where  such  eatables  are  found.     I  applied  to  a 
misaionary   who  has  lived  thirty-five  years    in 
Canton.     He  wrote  mc  that  there  were  places  in 
Canton  where  such  food  was  eaten  by  the  very 
poorest  of  men,  but  it  was  excfptjonal,"    We 
sympathize    with    Mrs.    Baldwin    in  her  great 
sympathy  for  the  Chinese  and  her  intense  op- 
position to  every  thing  calculated  to  injiiix-  them. 
We  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  picture  might 
be  true  in  a  very  limited  sense.    It  was  intended 
to  illustrate  the  rcnding-tnatter  which  referred 
only  to  Canton.  It  seemed  no  worse  for  a  China- 
man to  sell  rata  than  for  one  to  eat  them.     The 
writer  of  the  article  we  found  corroborated  in  a 
work  ou  China,  written  by  Mr.  Kolwrt  K.  Doug- 
las, Professor  of  Cliinese  at  the  Kin^r's  College, 
London,  and  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
motJDg   Christiiui  Knowledge,   which  snyB,  on 
page  IU:  "In  Canton  dried  rats  have  a  recog- 
nized place  in  the  ]>outterer'8  shops,  aud  find  a 
ready  market,  not  only  among  those  who  hiive 
a  taste  for  theiu,   but  also  among  people   who 
have  a  temleucy  to  baldness,   the  flesh  of  rats 
being  considered  an  eifet-tual  '  hair  restorer.' " 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  in  his  MMU  Kinffdnm. 
Viil.  I.  p.  T78,  sajs:  "  The  tlcsh  of  rata  is  eaten 
by    old   women   as   a   hair    restorative."      We 
did  not  expect  to  convey  the   impression   by 
the   picture  that    Mrs.    Baldwin   rtteived,  and 
hope  that  no  one  else  imderstands  it  was  in- 
tended to  rupresent  the  Chinese  aa  a  rat-eating 
race.     This  we  may  say,  however,  tbat  w^e  have 
seen    food  eaten  in    rc'stauraats    in   the  United 
States  fur  mure  objectionable  to  ua  than  if  the 
eaters  had  been  partaking  of  rata.     Mrs.  Bald- 
win writes:  "  China  is  a  great  and  needy  nation 
which  we  have  bitterly  .wronged.     The  Chinese 
people  are  without  doubt  to-day  the  greatest, 
grandest  heathen  people  of  the  world,  with  a 
*  civilization,  courtesy,  and  knowledge  marveloiLi 
to   see,  with   books   on    etiquette  in  use  when 
your  ancestors  and  miue  were  savages."     All  of 
which  we  devoutly  believe.     We  areopposefl  to 
the   Chinese  exclusion    net   and  deprecate  the 
treatment  the  Chinese  often  receive. 
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A  Million  for  Foreign  MisBiona  and  a  Million  for  ^'*^'  "'*  *'°'^  '"  ^"^"^  *"*  P'^*'^"-'  """^^  "'°  ^"'*'* 

TT         \r-    •  CouferenceB." 

nome  Missions.  _,, .           ..             u  r      .l    «       i  o    ^ 

,  This  qiicst'Oii  was  beForo  the  Bengal  CoDferenoe- 

BY    REV.   c.   0.   U  CADE,    D.D.  ^„j  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  „,g  Ceutral  Conforoncp,  and  ihouKb 

Thk  Methodist  Episcopnl  Church  will  soon  be  one  or  two  meu  were  dincrmino^l  thul  iho  Conferpnces 

giving-  one  million   for  foreign  mis3ioas  alone.  "Iioiild  take  action  in  sympnihy  witli  tlie  stntemetii 

Here  are  the  figures:  ol'ilie  Kmtkab,  their  proposals  were  rejected  by  l>u»h 

Conrorciicea.     The   advantage  of  having  a  superiii- 

Mission.iry  Society $622,0110  vsndoQt  specially  for  India  always  connected  with  it 

Wotnnn'B  Foreign  Missiomiry  Suciety 263.000  ^nj  responsible  for  it  can  best  be  illimtmted  by  two- 
Grand  total  for  foreign  miasi.-ns $885,000  ''<*""'  "'"  '''*^°'"y-     ^"  *""  °°«  °^  "'"  Kencml  R-ipcr- 

intendetits,  now  dead,  visited   Iniiift.     Afcone  oT  (nir 

An  increase  in  the  combined   inrnrae  of  only  ntations  a  scheme  for  erecting  a  large  school  building 

$115,000  would   bring   us  to   u   luillioQ.     The  was  preseuied,  which  he  approved  of  raost  entliusi- 

American  Board  have  tixcd  upon  the  nnlliun  line  astieiiHy,  and  promised  to  accuro  ten  thousand  dullara 

as  their  goal;  so  have  the  Presbyterians.     Re-  for  it  from  the  MiH»lon  Bonrd.     But  when  he  laid  the- 

meiubiT,  they  count  all  the  Woman's  collections  mattcrbefore  the  Board  they  refused  to  make  the  grant, 

in  their  totnls.     Pick  up  your  feet  lively,  breth-  »"<*  'he  missionaries  were  left  to  mannge  as  best  they 

ren,  or  the  Methodists  will  get  there  before  you.  ^ould  the  debt  of  20,000  rupees  which,  trusting  to  the 

Xor  does  it  seem  a  far-away  possibility  to  raise  '''^''^P'"  P"""'""-  '^^^  ^'"^  incurred.    Tliis  is  fact  num. 

t  million  for  home  missions  also.  ^'  T":    '^/'^  ^"'°'"^ ''  "'"  ""^  '"'"''^'^  ^°  ''^  "»  ""** 

•week,  in  which  we  stated  that  Bishop  Thoburn  had 

The  Mis«sionary  Suciety  appropriates  this  personally  nssumed  the  doflcieucy  of  20,0(JO  rujiees, 

yciir  for  home  missions $500,000  and   hnd   gone   to  America   to  secure  the  amount. 

The  Woman's   Homo   missionary  Society  Thi-se  two  iuiidonis  show  why  the  present  arraiige- 

gave  last  year 216,000  meat  is  preferitble,  and  the  Kaxtkab  does  not  repre- 

„                                                                    sent  the  opinion  of  the  Methodists  of  India  when  it 

Graud  total  for  home  missions $715,000  ^^^^  ^^  j^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  g,^,,^p   ^^^^^^^^^   ^^^ 

When  the  parent  Sociefy  tan  give  $700,000  '^*^*  ■  ■•""*  '"  1'°™*  administration,  and  the  liome 

for  home  missions,   and    the    Wnniuirs  Society  hishops  in  turn  have  o  share  in  the  administration  o£ 

1300.000,  we  shall  have  a  round  inillii.n  for  use  ^"'''''°  "A^irs.— <7«/c«to  Indian  WHntta. 

in  our  own  country.     Tiio  Woman's  Society  will  

only  have  to  gain  $85,000,  and  the  parent  So-  ^i            •      .         r    •      .,.    .            ^    . 

dety  $200,000  to  do  this  glorious  thing.  Keorganization  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

That  i»,  one  more  advanre  like  that  already  «^  "'»"°''  '•  "  Tuoni  rn-,  n.o. 

made  since  we  shouted  for  a  million  for  missions,  ^"^  iwenty-flve  years  past  the  conviction  has  beei* 

and  wc  shall  have  two  millions.     Shall  we  try  "'eaJi'/  ^bongh  slo*ly  growing  among  those  of  our 

it?     Pastors,  shall  we  try  it?      Presiding  elders,  P^P'^  ^^°  "^  '"'"^''^d  '"  missionary  ronttcrs  that 

shall  we  try  itf    Sabbath-srhool  superintendents,  **''  ftni.Ip,mation  of  home  and  foreign  n.is.ions  under 

u  II        .      -.0  11     .u             1    •  •.       •    lu    T      ;i  one  Board  was  a  mistake  at  the  outlet,  and  that  it 

■hall  we  try  It?  Brothers  ami  sisters  m  the  Lord,  ...                            ,   .                    ,. 

i_  ..         ."    -.a    1-.     ,»       ^    .                   r,    X    ^v  must  become,  m  the  very  nature  of  the  ease,  a  etill 

shall  we  try  iti    Don't  vote  too  soon.    Go  to  the  •  .  i        •..                    •                  i 

,     ■'        ,                ,       ,       ,.    ^            .      ,  ""'re  serious  mistake  with  everr  passing  year.     A» 

secret  place  and  utt.  r  the  Lord  s  Prayer  m  the  ^j,^  „.„^;^  ^^p,^,,,,^  „g  ^,,^  expenditure  increases,  and 

spirit  of  Jesus  himself  who  gave  his  life  a  ran-  ^g  the  demands  of  the   hour  become  m-re  stnrtlinsr 

■om  for  the  whole  world,  and  then  speak  your  and  imperative,  so  does  this  conviction  g>iin  force  ia 

Diind.  the  mindi  of  miiny  of  our  most  far-seeing  men,  and 

as  Riiotlier  General  Conference  apprOaclics  tlie  que!<tion 

BhaU  the  Miasioiiary  Bishop  be  Made  a  Qeneml  P'"'''"'"'''  ''"^'f  «»  ™«  "'  ^^o  leading  issues  awaiting 

_         ■   1.      1       o  decision.     It  is  as  useless  as  it  is  unwise  for  oppo- 

"  ncnts  of  ilio  eliaiigo  to  become  impatient  about  it 

The  Kiiuknhi-Uind  surprises  iu  renders  with  tlie  The  que-stion  has  come  to  stay,  and  will  remain  in  th» 

following  «tniiij:c  sl.itenienl  conceruinK  the  siipcrin-  foreground  iinlil  Rnally  setlletl  upon  a  rinht  bn?i». 

tendency  of  the  missions  of  Uie  Methodist  Kpscopal  The  objections  us'iiuily  put  forward  in  opposition  t» 

Church  in  India:  tlie  organization  of  two  societies  are.  for  the  most  pnrt, 

"Tt  is  hoped  that  the  missionary  bishop  ol'  India  irrelevant  if  not  trivial.  It  is  a  very  weak  urirunieni 
will  be  made  one  of  the  gcnend  supeiintendeuta  and  to  say,  as  was  said  in  the  last  General  Conrorence, 
may  preside  over  a  few  of  the  homo  Cotiferencea;  that  the  agitation  la  a  device  of  oiir  foreign  mission- 
but  may  have  his  residence  ntid  special  Held  iu  India,  ariea  to  gel  a  larger  share  of  the  misyioiiary  funds, 
tud  so  in  due  order  the  oilier  bishops  may  naturally  The  objector  forptts  thnt  he  virtually  concedes  that 
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liem'gaiiization  of  the  Missionary  Huciety. 


iMs  money  Is  sent  abroad  thsin  tho  dooora  intend, 
«Dd  tlmi  lie  would  cotitiuuc  to  use  ilie  money  Cur  pur- 
po«M  for  vhich  it  wu  ooi  given.  Xor  is  it  of  the 
slightest  consequence  to  say  that  the  society  has 
<luiie  g;reat  thingii  under  the  present  policy.  Tlial 
iir);iiment  has  been  advanced  against  every  rerorm 
which  hms  been  introduced  into  our  Cliurch.  Nor  is 
it  either  wise  or  ju»>t  to  say  itmt  a  division  of  the 
Missionary  Society  will  provoke  rivalry  and  ill-reeling. 
It  will  have  ttie  directly  opposite  effect  It  will  pre- 
vent expressions  of  feeling  And  public  comparisons 
and  contruta  between  home  and  foreign  mii^sions 
which  are  exceedingly  liurLful  under  tlie  present 
policy.  Nor  should  it  effect  tho  decision  of  tlieques* 
tion  to  say  that  foreign  missions  will  be  neglected 
and  the  home  woric  absorb  nearly  all  the  money  and 
other  resources  of  the  Church.  It  la  simply  foolish  to 
propose  as  n  permanent  policy  to  make  people  give 
money  for  objecta  which  they  do  not  approve.  It  ia, 
aad  forever  will  be,  imposaible  to  secure  ehislic  re- 
sources while  insisting  that  donors  shall  have  no 
voice  or  wish  la  determining  the  us«  to  bo  made  of 
■their  money. 

A  division  of  the  Missionary  Society  is  advocated 
■for  the  following,  among  other  reasons:  First,  itjs 
honest.  The  people  who  give  will  know  that  their 
money  will  reach  the  destination  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  is  not  honent  to  take  money  for  Dakota 
and  use  it  in  Japan.  Many  of  our  beet  men  believe 
that,  litdato'l  »9  they  are,  they  sliould  conQne  their 
missionary  offerings  to  the  homo  work.  Others,  who 
nre  brought  less  directly  in  cniiL-icl  with  the  liome 
work,  wish  to  (five  largely  lor  tlie  convtraion  of  the 
heathen.  Under  the  present  system  both  are 
wronged,  and  many  feel  it  deeply.  Our  Missionary 
.Axnety  ia  losing  thousands  of  dollars  every  ycur  from 
this  cause. 

Second.  It  will  make  organisation  and  adn3iniBtr&- 
tion  posfihle.  The  present  Missionary  Society  ia  litUe 
■more  tliun  a  commissariat  department,  :ind  caimot 
.fp"appk'  wilh  i1elail5,  plnn  campaigns,  direci  sieges,  or 
■  eveti  koop  itp  with  the  rapid  advance  of  armies  io  the 
field.  Ill  our  own  cotiniry  three  rcvolutioun  have 
taken  pUic*.'  durinp  the  piiKt  thirty  yearn — one  in  the 
•South,  preciiiilaled  by  ilie  war;  one  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi,  occasioned  by  the  frontier  Einddcnly  ex- 
panding over  tho  whole  Americnn  territory;  and  the 
third  in  our  cities,  caused  by  the  amazing  iiifinx  of 
balf-henthen  foreigners,  and  the  equally  Bnitir.ing  in- 
flow of  ooLintry  people  to  the  city.  Our  Missionary 
Society  wuH  unprepared  for  each  of  Ihes-e  revolutions. 
Two  new  societies  liad  to  be  organized  to  help  meet 
■emergencies  aa  they  arose,  while  a  third  is  needed  for 
the  superlative  demand  which  confronts  us  In  the 
cities.  In  the  foreign  field  the  conditions  an  also 
chan(^  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  revolution 
there,  and  no  experienced  missionary  in  tho  world 
will  say  that  our  society  ia  prepared  for  the  crisis. 

Third.  It  will  rapidly  increase  our  missionary  re- 


sources. Had  a  home  missionary  society,  on  a  broad 
busia  and  wilh  a  good  organization,  been  put  in  the 
field  ten  years  ug>>,  it  would  have  hnd  a  revenue  of  n 
million  dollors  lo-duy,  uud  it  is  extremely  proioible 
that  a  toreign  Rociety  would  have  had  nearly  as 
much.  We  may  wish  to  Imve  it  otlierwise,  but  we 
dure  not  ignore  factfi.  Christian  men  and  women  will 
give  as  their  hearts  and  consciences  prompt  them, 
and  many  of  tliem  will  not  give  imle.<.s  tiieir  wishes 
are  respected.  There  are  thousands  of  Methodists 
to-day  who  believe  wo  owe  the  freednien  more  than 
all  others,  while  other  thousands  will  not  give  a 
dollar  which  by  any  clmncc  will  go  into  a  Southern 
State.  Why  try  to  compel  these  people  to  do  what 
we  know  they  will  not  do?  And  why  throw  away 
their  mouey  because  they  will  not  give  it  as  ict  wish 
them  to  du? 

Fourth.  It  will  remove  misunderstandings,  and  put 
an  end  to  disparHt^iug  comparisons.  It  is  ii.xeless  to 
deny  tlint  puiuriil  remarks  are  often  heard  in  the 
General  Commiiloe  when  the  home  and  foreign  work 
are  forced  into  c«>IIi!<ion,  and  it  is  sadly  true  that 
many  suffering  pioneers  hitvo  tho  impressi'm  that 
they  receive  less  booause  the  foreign  missionsrica  re- 
ceive more.  It  is  more  than  time  to  put  an  end  to 
this  delu.'ion.  The  men  on  the  frontier  receive  legs 
because  those  who  love  tliem  and  their  work,  and 
who  wish  to  aid  them  before  sod  above  alt  oihers, 
are  not  alluwed  to  do  so.  To  get  forty-flve  cents  to 
these  men  tUe  donor  must  give  a  dollar,  and  it  is  uo 
wonder  that  nn  effort  is  ever  made  to  rally  to  their 
support  in  a  msnner  worthy  of  tlie  men  and  their  work. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ofllcsrHof  our  Missionury 
Society  will  nnt  interpret  any  thing  I  am  saying  as 
hostile  to  tliem  or  tn  their  administration.  Far  from 
it  Our  secretaries  are  untiring  workers,  but  they 
are  Bttempting  an  impossible  task.  They  could 
double  their  reHiilis  with  one  half  tlieir  present  effort 
if  only  the  society  could  be  reorgauizod  and  adopted 
to  the  new  cuiiilitions  in  wliidi  the  Church  ia  now 
placed.  Whetlier  the  chimge  sliould  be  made  by 
simply  dividing  the  society,  or  wliether  one  or  two 
other  societies  s^hould  be  incorporated  lino  the  hume 
organi7.ation.  or  wliether  any  cliarge  Khoiild  bo  made 
ill  the  rehitiou  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missi<>nary 
Society  to  the  fiarenl  society,  all  these  arc  .subordiimte 
questiona.  The  main  point,  the  supremo  duty  of  the 
Iimir,  is  to  give  us  a  foroisn  missionary  society  soon 
tt>  HtamI  at  tho  head  of  nil  similar  orgauzations,  and 
«  Iriiiio  (ioi-iely  soon  to  become  the  roost  powerful 
agency  in  evangelizing  our  waits  places  to  be  found 
in  all  this  great  republic 
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A  TaAOT  lately  issued  by  a  Ifiudu  Tract  Society 
smva:  "Patriots  of  Indial  be  warned  in  time.  Do 
your  duty.  The  Christian  belief  is  slowly  making 
wj«\-.     Hinduism  ia  daily  being  robbed  of  its  Totaries. 


We  luive  slept  long  enough, 
Icthiirgy." 


Let  us  throw  oS  our 


(301) 
OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Mrs  Ltmix^  Masters,  of  ihe  Woman's  Society,  has 
(ailed  fur  CUiii*  to  re-e'DTurce  the  miuioii  at  Foociiow. 

Rev.  D.  Sl  Sp«ncer,  or  Nagasaki,  Japan,  Ims  re- 
turned to  Uie  United  Slates.  Ilia  address  ia  Fac- 
toryriUe^  P«. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Floyd,  Superintendent  of  the  MalayBia 
Mission,  ia  now  in  tike  United  States.  Ue  is  slowly 
improring  in  health. 

}ier.  W.  T.  Eetiselt,  of  the  Ualaygia  Iflssion,  is  in 
the  United  Sinlea  and  in  attendance  at  the  Western 
Utiiveraity.    His  address  ia  Pittsburg,  Pil 

Dr.  T.  B.  Wood  reports  from  Peru  lliat  he  lias 
opened  a  promising  school  in  Oitllao  and  holds 
church  services  roKularly-in  Callao  and  in  Lima. 

In  the  Korean  Mission  forty-one  pupils  were  en- 
rolled up  to  the  end  of  1891.  Tlie  Sermon  on  tlie 
Uount  ia  being  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupiln. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Burt,  Superiulendent  of  tlie 
Italy  Mhision,  is  now  in  the  United  Stales  with  his 
family.     His  address  is  160 Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Africa  Conference  elected  Rev,  William  Elapen 
a  delegate  lo  llic  Geiiernl  Conference,  with  Rev.  T. 
A.  Sims  U  reserve,  and  F.  A.  Freeman  as  lay  dole- 
fate.  I 

Dr.  Soranton  and  family  are  now  on  their  way  to 
Korea,  returning  to  the  misnion  wliere  the  doctor 
lias  latx)red  faithfully  and  succes^sluUy  for  acverfll 
years. 

Rev.  A.  W.  RudtatU,  D.D.,  of  tha  Baltimore  Con- 
ference was  trnnsrerred  to  the  South  IndiHCoiil'creiico 
last  month.  He  expects  to  return  to  India  next 
September. 

The  thirty-five  hundred  native  Christians  in  the 
Pilibhlt  District,  India,  under  Rev.  Abralutm  S^jIo- 
mun,  contributed  lust  yeor  toward  missiun  work 
nine  hundred  rupees. 

On  the  Bisauli  Circuit,  North  India  Conference, 
during  1391  there  were  750  baptisms  scattered  in  260 
different  villngcg.  Among  these  was  a  Bania,  a  roan 
deeply  ven>ed  in  Hindu  literature. 

Bishop  Thobuni  and  family  arrived  in  New  York 
last  month.  The  bishop  will  be  in  Omaha  during 
next  month  in  attendance  upon  tlie  General  Confer- 
Mce,  and  will  roiurn  to  India  in  (he  lull. 

The  Japanese  JJi*9ion  in  San  Francisco  has  de- 
cided to  open  a  brunch  mission  in  S.-tcramento,  and 
Rev.  H.  Kihara  i»  to  have  chiirge  of  tlie  missiun. 
In  and  around  8«crumento  are  over  three  hundred 
Japanese. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Mead,  of  Bishop  Tiiylor's  first  party  to 
Africa,  and  one  of  hia  best  missionnries,  died  in 
Nhauguepepo,  Angola,  Africa,  December  23.  The 
wife  and  diUdren  laid  out  the  body  fur  burial,  and 
J'jlmny,  the  eldest  cliild,  aged  fourteen,  with  the 
help  of  the  natives,  made  the  coffln. 


Dr.  E.  W.  Parker  aaid  in  Cawnpore,  India,  In  Jaiw 
Uiiry  last,  that  Ihere  were  twenty-flve  thousand  in- 
quirera  in  the  North  India  and  Bengal  Couferencoi 
Sure  lo  lie  bnptized  this  year,  and  that  means  thirty- 
five  tliousond  next  year. 

Rev.  8.  P.  Graver  writes  from  Mexico  that  in  the 
year  1890  the  Ueiliodist  RpiscopHl  missionaries  es- 
tnb|l.<)lied  ;wciity-«oveu  new  congregatioDii,  nnd  in 
1891  there  were  tweniy-ihroe  more  calablhshed.  We 
are  meeting  with  uiiiiMual  siicceiis. 

One  native  Methodist  ICpiscopnl  presiding  elder  in 
India,  a  convert  from  a  hiv'h  .Mohummedan  family, 
had  about  two  thousand  baptisms  in  his  district  dur- 
ing 1891,  and  said  at  Conference:  "If  you  will  give 
nie  eight  or  ten  more  men  I  can  bring  in  ten  thou- 
sjiiid  people  Uie  coming  year," 

Iq  the  Boys'  Orphanage  at  Shahjahanpnr,  India, 
Rev.  J.  Blaokatock  in  charge,  there  are  14&  inmates. 
Forty  of  these  are  in  the  industrial  department,  learn* 
inu-  hiacksraithing,  carpentering,  tailoring,  ahoe- 
mjiking,  rupe>making,  gardening,  and  funning.  The 
Orphanage  is  a  home  for  the  hniiielcss. 

The  Annual  Mooting  of  the  South  Americikn  Mis- 
sion, that  met  in  Muntovideo  last  October,  memorial- 
ized the  General  Conference  to  l>e  organized  into  an 
Annual  Conference,  and  the  meniburs  of  the  Mission 
desire  to  have  a  missionury  bi.^hop  (or  South  .\merica, 
and  that  the  said  bitihop  be  Dr.  Charles  W.  Drees. 

The  Bumbay  Guardian  of  February  13  reports: 
"Bishop  Tlioburo  has  appointed  Rev.  D.  O.  Fox  to 
he  priiiciprti  of  the  Taylor  High-School,  Poena,  and 
to  net  as  presiding  eider  of  the  Bombay  District 
during  itiB  absence  of  Rev.  J.  K.  Robinson  in  Amer- 
k-n."  Also,  "  Rev.  W.  E.  Robbins  and  wife,  of  the 
Mi'thodist  Episcopal  Mis^tioii,  are  leaving  for  America 
by  tills  week's  steamer." 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  from  Africa  that  the  Besslon 
of  the  African  Conference  held  in  Careysburg  in 
January  last  was  Ixiih  hnrmonioua  and  prolUuble- 
He  says:  "  We  had  an  unusually  large  attendance 
of  our  lay  people;  preaching  ut  early  morn  and 
nif^ht  of  each  day ;  church  thronged  at  all  the  serT- 
ieos,  and  a  deep,  joyous,  relinioua  life  pervaded  the 
iissemblies  all  through.  The  spiritual  work  on  this 
coast  was  never  more  hopeful  thrin  now." 

Dr.  P.  T.  Wilaon  report*  miother  itinerating  tour 
of  Bvc  days'  duration  among  the  villages  of  the 
Bmiaiin  Circuit.  He  visited  the  scattered  Christian 
coinmnnitica,  examined  their  schuols,  gave  advice, 
instruction,  and  eucnurogemont  to  the  native  pastors, 
and  during  tlie  tour  baptized  one  hundred  and  eight- 
een persons.  He  calls  loudly  for  financial  aid  that 
he  nyay  employ  Christian  teachers  among  the  large 
numbers  of  inquirers  and  Chrisiiiins  in  Budaun, 
Dureilly,  nnd  Sliahjahanpur  Zillas  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Scott  telli  of  ■  man  lutmod  Iga  Das,  a 
Hindu  guru,  who  was  eonvorled  ami  baptised  last 
year.  He  lived  about  tbircoen  miles  from  Agrn,  He 
at  onoe  set  lo  worlc  and  soou  brought  a  uiimlwr  uf 
hia  disciples,  wlio  were  biiptixcd  mid  placed  under 
Clin'slian  iustructioD.  Then  lio  aiiid:  "I  have  other 
friotids,  I  tniist  bo  off  lo  iheiii."  Soou  lio  broii);lit 
others,  and  U>cy  were  baptized.  Then  lie  went  over 
iulo  the  native  Slate  of  Bliurtpore  and  brotight  orer 
one  biiiidred  more. 

Rev.  M.  0.  Wilcox  writes  IVom  Foochow,  Chiita: 
"  There  has  been  a  very  large  iucreaae  in  the  num- 
ber of  adhorenta  in  oar  Mission  the  past  year,  whiuh 
siiows  that  Iho  gospel  learen  is  working  with  an  ac- 
celerating nciivi<y  in  this  great  niasa  of  liGatlieniMn. 
Tlie  divine  approval  of  the  esUiblisliment  l:i9t  yenr  of 
foreign  miasioii  slalion.s  at  Ruchcng  and  Hing-liiia 
is  cleurl/  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  increaae  is  prin- 
cipally  on  tlioee  districts.  A  good  adranco  was  hIsk) 
made  in  Ihe  contribuiiims  for  self-support,  church 
building,  and  repairing." 

Tlie  Indian  Witneat,  of  Cnlciitla,  of  January  30, 
says:  "When  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Bongul 
Conference,  Methodist  Kpiacopal  Church,  mit  down  to 
its  work  laat  wook  and  examined  in  detail  Uie  needs 
of  the  work,  it  was  Ibiind  that  the  Jioine  grunt  lacked 
more  tliau  tweiiiy  thousand  iiipt-ps  of  being  sufficient 
for  maiiiljiiuinp  the  work  now  in  hiind.  At  llrst  it 
was  thought  imsl  to  arrange  fur  some  conttiigcnl  aid 
which  Bishop  Tlioburn  might  get  in  America,  But 
the  indelinite  clmractor  of  this  arrangement  led  to 
its  rejection,  and  in  the  end  Bishop  Tlioliuru  |>er- 
sonally  aaaumcd  the  entire  amount  needed,  ond  the 
committee  went  on  making  its  urranfremciits  as 
though  ihe  twenty  thousand  nipoes  had  been  granted 
by  the  home  committee.  The  quarterly  drufts  have 
been  made  out  on  this  basis,  and  the  bishop  is  in 
every  way  responsible  for  this  amount.  He  assumed 
this  responsibility  be&iusie  ho  knew  the  people  of 
America  would  honor  his  di;»fts." 

Rev.  N.  L.  Rookey  writes  from  India:  "The  Shah- 
jrihanpnr  work  has  taken  a  new  start.  The  village 
work  has  t>ec-n  the  forerunner  ol'  tills  new  work. 
The  city  relatives  of  village  Christians  have  received 
us,  and  while  but  I'ow  liavo  been  baptized,  many  are 
under  insiruciion  and  will  be  baptized.  We  have  a 
diQlculty  in  our  work  among  the  sweeper  ciistes  chat 
our  brethren  in  some  other  lields  cannot  understand. 
These  people  live  in  groups  of  only  a  family  or  two, 
widely  separated.  There  ia  no  ooo  or  two  poiois 
where  we  can  gather  them.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
Tillagep,  as  there  are  few  vilLiges  that  conudii  more 
than  a  family  or  two.  The  Girls'  School  is  our  pride. 
We  left  the  old  crumped  property  and  entered  the 
commodions  property  we  now  occupy  in  July  hist. 
We  bought  the  pl.ice  with  borrowed  money,  but  are 
paying  less  for  interest  than  we  formerly  did  for  rent. 
Wo  hayo  help  already  promised  enougli  to  pny  half 
the  indebtedoeaa,  and  we  have  faith  (or  tlie  balance." 


The  Great  BeTival  in  India. 

BY    BISHOP   J.    M.    THOBtyRN,  D-D. 

DuRiNO  the  past  year  our  missionaries  in  India 
report  the  baptism  in  our  missions  of  over  19,000 
from  heathenism,  and  now  there  are  25,000  as  aocea- 
fiiblo  to  us.  and  as  willing  to  become  Chrutians  us 
were  those  baptized  last  year. 

No  such  spectacle  liss  ever  before  been  seen  in 
Methodist  hi.«tory,  and  very  seldom,  indrrd,  has  any 
thing  like  it  been  seen  in  the  history  of  any  Cliurch 
or  missionary  society.  Such  an  opportunity  does  not 
come  10  any  Church  twice  In  a  century,  and  it  would 
be  not  only  unwise,  almost  to  positive  blindness,  but 
morally  wrung  in  the  siglit  of  God  for  us  to  refuse  to- 
recogtiizo  tliis  onr  day  of  yisitation  from  on  high. 
Beyund  these  25,000  are  other  thousands  npon 
tliouonnd.i,  and  no  tigures 'would  aufflce  to  estimnie 
the  value  of  our  opportunity  or  the  weight  of  our 
responsibility  if  we  neglect  it 

Wc  linv»  thousands  of  Christian  children  wtio 
must  Ijc  giitliered  Into  schools  and  taught.  We  have 
tlioiisMiid.t  of  CiTistian  parents  who  must  have 
puAtoral  Cure.  We  have  thousands  of  inquirers  who 
iniisi  be  taught  the  w.iy  of  life.  We  have  thousands 
— ^literally  tlioiisunils — of  young  moa  and  women 
who  must  be  prtipared  for  usefulness.  Wo  havo 
hundreds  of  preaclieni,  some  of  them  little  more  than 
babes  in  Christ,  who  niiirt  lie  uiight  the  way  of  tho 
Lord  more  perfectly.  We  have  over  dfty  thousand 
children  in  Sunday-school  for  whom  a  lileratme 
must  ho  prejwreil,  and  wo  have  presses  which  ninst 
be  kept  busy  prepariug  the  printed  page  of  livliii: 
truth  for  the  million  Chrif'tiaii  readers  which  God  is 
going  to  give  us  in  the  early  j'utvrf. 

We  muft  open  at  nnco  ten  or  a  dozen  chenp  board- 
ing schools  for  Christian  boys  and  girla,  scliools  in 
which  a  pupil  can  be  boarded  and  taught  for  $10  or 
f  12  a  year.  We  must  opeu  a  hundred  day-schiKils 
during  the  present  year,  and  gather  into  claases  und 
drill  for  service  one  or  two  hundred  young  preachers. 
In  short,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  and  could 
not  retreat  if  we  would,  and  certainly  would  not  if 
we  could.  India  ia  tohtaavadl  The  mouth  of  (he 
Lord  God  of  huats  has  spoken  it,  and  a  hundred 
tokens  proclaim  it  to  tho  virion  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  see. 

We  need  financial  help  far  beyond  what  we  are 
now  receiving  from  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
last  General  .Vti-ssionary  Comniiitee  to  enable  us  to 
successfully  prosecute  our  work,  but  before  even 
considering  the  question  of  iielpitig  us  in  this  start- 
ling emt-rgency.  the  reader  should  tlrst  give  in  full 
hi!)  or  her  u-iind  contribution  to  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety. But  when  tbttduty  bns  been  discharged,  when 
all  other  clnims  have  been  met,  may  I  not  yeuture  to 
aak  for  something  in  behalf  of  these  gathering 
ho.'is  of  inquirers  in  Indlii  7 

My  address  for  the  spring,  and  probably  during  the 
summer,  will  be  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.     Any 


My  First  Camp-meeting  in  Indui. 
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contributioaa  may  be  sent  to  that  addreu,  or  to  Pr. 
Peck,  the  secretary  in  clixrpe  of  India.  All  will  bo 
fnuhfully  uccouDted  for  and  used  iu  ilio  progecution 
of  the  iDighty  work  wlilcli  God  has  put  into  our 
handa. 


My  Fint  Oamp-meetmg  in  Indiat 

BT    RBV.   0£0RQE  0.    IIKW£S. 

Two  mouths  of  reiddenoo  iu  India  ia  hardly  auffi- 
Cent  to  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  mogiiitude  of  the 
oouDlry,  the  wonderful  progress  of  ChriHtianity,  or 
the  vast  obstacJea  to  be  overcome  before  this  great 
couDtry  ahull  be  won  over  to  our  God. 

At  a  camp-iiieeiiup  of  native  ChrigciaoB  where 
three  thousand  or  more  were  anaembled,  when  an 
opporiuoity  wua  given  flity  or  mure  came  forward  ns 
«eekcrs  of  religion,  and  many  testified  before  the 
aervice  chised  lo  the  fact  of  tlieir  having  received 
pardon.  At  the  love-feast  Ave  or  six  wonld  bo  stand- 
ing at  once  witiiing  to  testify,  and  I  think  nearly  two 
hundred  apoke.  It  waa  evident  that  they  enjoyed 
tolling  what  God  had  done  lor  them.  It  was  a 
•trange  sight  lo  see  a  large  congregntion  sitting  on 
tlie  mattiog  of  tlie  great  tent,  using  nciUier  ciinirs  or 
bcDchMi  At  tlie  speaker's  right  hnnd  were  two  or 
three  hundred  young  girls  from  several  of  the  girls' 
achools  wearing  white  ohadara,  or  veils,  over  their 
headland  shoulders,  leaving  uncovered  their  dark, 
though  beaming  faces. 

Twelve  iufmits  wore  presented  by  their  parents  for 
baptism,  and  four  adults,  one  being  a  Brahman  fakir, 
also  received  the  rite.  This  man  had  refused  lor 
M^veral  days  lo  have  his  long  matted  Imir  cut  oflT, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  did  this  that  he  whs  given  bnp- 
tjsm.  He  seemed  transformed  when  he  came  for 
bnpiisiD. 

India  is  indeed  a  inngnifloent  Qeld  in  which  to 
work  for  the  Master. 

LudsHiMii,  India. 


Our  MisBionaries  Lo  Hexioo, 
Dn.  CiiAKLES  ParruuiusT  has  lately  visited  our 
itii^aions  id  Meiico,  and  writes  as  followg:  "Our 
Oluirch  has  been  especially  wine  and  strategic  in  se- 
curing Important  centers,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
Tahiahlc  properties.  Foundations  have  been  hiid  in 
tlieae  twenty  years  for  culminatlve  results  in  tlie 
future.  We  are  also  fortunate  iu  the  representatives 
who  now  have  the  Mission  In  charge.  Our  Theo- 
logical and  Prepumtory  Sclit>ol  at  Puebla,  under  Dr. 
€rnver,  who  has  been  eixti-en  yenrs  in  Mexico,  ie 
doing  an  cxci-Uont  work.  Dr.  William  Green,  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  the  Coast  District,  makes  his  home  at 
Puebla.  Ho  has  been  five  years  iu  Mexico,  and  is 
laying  tlie  foundations  in  a  large  territory  for  impor- 
tant results.  Dr.  Green  has  three  daughters  who  are  be- 
ting educJttcd  at  Ohio  Wesleyun  University,  Delaware. 
*'Rev.    S.   W.    Siberts,    Ph.D.,    has  been    an(>en 


years  in  Mexico,  and  as  presiding  elder,  editor, 
teacher,  preacher,  and  wise  manaj,'er  has  performed 
a  rooHt  important  work.  He  was  a  student  in  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Buston  University.  Eev.  L. 
C.  Smith  was  with  Bishop  Taylor  in  SoiiUi  Anierioa. 
He  is  n  fine  Spantsli  scholar  and  very  succes-sliil  as 
an  evangelist.  He  is  stationed  at  Oiixucn.  Rev.  L- 
B.  Salmans,  formerly  connected  witli  iho  Theological 
School,  was  appointed  by  fiiaiiop  Fowler  at  the  last 
Coaference  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Korthem  Dis- 
trict. He  is  an  able  and  successful  man.  Rev.  Frank 
Borton,  recently  two  years  at  the  .School  of  Thotilogy 
of  Bostou  University,  has  charge  of  the  English 
work  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  utid  is  presA  agent.  Uis 
dep.irtraent  of  the  UiRxion  is  showing  very  encounig- 
ing  results  under  his  faithful  miuistry. 

•'  itev.  J.  W.  Bmler,  D.D.,  is  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
Butler,  who  founded  Uto  Miusion.  The  prestige  and 
rouutle  of  the  futhcr  fall  naturally  upon  the  son.  For 
eighteen  years  he  Inis  labored  indefatigably  in  Mexico. 
Ho  is  now  Presiding  Klder  of  the  Mexico  District  and 
editor  of  El  Ahogoito  Chrutiaiio.  the  organ  of  tlie  Mis- 
sion. A  general  favorite  with  all  chissea  of  people, 
he  has  the  entree  to  all  bnaineiis,  goverumental,  and 
social  circles.  Rev.  1.  C.  Ciirlwright  has  a  very  im- 
portant  Ruglish  and  native  work  at  Pnchuca.  which 
he  is  promoting  with  gratifying  success.  Ho  is  un 
l^vanston  student  and  gmdnate.  Otir  Church  has 
nl.so  developed  and  educalMl  a  large  corps  of  native 
praichers  and  t««nehei«,  who  are  efficient  und  indis- 
pensable helpers 

"  But  the  most  inWresting  work  u  hich  wu  raw  in 
our  clmreh  circles  in  Mexico  is  tliat  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Our  elect  women  have 
made  very  wise  purchnae^  of  proj^rty  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Piahnca.  We  are  not  able  to 
speak  of  other  places  from  personal  knowledge.  In 
theiu.'  three  citiea  tlio  pro[j«rty  is  attached  to  that 
owned  by  the  parent  Mitisionary  Society,  and  is  an 
imporiiint  adjunct.  The  work  of  these  repro.'^nta- 
tivcs  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missiouury  Society  is 
the  Christian  culture  and  nurture  of  ilie  girls.  In 
the  <-ity  of  Mexico,  under  the  clmrge  of  Ml.'ses  Lojd 
and  Ayres,  we  saw  as  bright  girlc — some  eighty  cf 
them — as  would  be  found  in  iiiiy  bcIiooIs  in  our  owu 
land.  A  large  pro|iortion  of  tlitse  pupik  will  them- 
selves become  teachers  of  their  own  people.  Mies 
UnHtingM  is  doing  a  similar  work  at  Pacbuca,  and 
Misses  Parker  and  Limbiirgcr  at  Puebla.  There  are 
other  teachers  and  school:!,  doubtless.  jui<l  as  desenr. 
iDg  of  favorable  mention,  but  we  did  not  visit  tliem. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  Christian  and  moral 
influence  that  emanates  from  these  schools.  They 
are  the  best  misaiounry  agency  in  Mexico," 

''  In  twenty  years  Protestantism  has  gained  460 
congregations,  siid  of  these  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  126.  Thereare  16,i50  communicants,  our 
Churcli  having  2,66S.  The  total  number  of  Bdhoienis 
is  49,512,  and  of  tbeaa  6,735  iire  under  our  uare.'' 
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Tbi  miMJontries  iii  Japan  any  that  the  outlook 
thero  is  briglilor  than  it  was  h  year  ago. 

Mexico  is  n-poried  :is  becoming  mora  tolerant  as 
the  people  become  bc-tLer  aequuinted  with  Proleatant 
kleu. 

The  ReT.  J.  C.  PerkinB,  of  ilio  Uadiira  Mission  in 
India,  reports  4t)ii  new  coiifegsors  of  ihe  ChriBlimi 
fiiitli  io  his  stutiun. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  nioro  priests,  monks, 
snd  nuns  in  JcruMlem,  in  proporiion  to  ihc  popu- 
lation, than  in  iiny  other  city  in  the  world. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  Viceroy  of  Chiiin,  rc-cenlly  cele- 
brated bis  seventieth  birthday  by  entertaining  eighty 
foreign  guesU  at  a  banquet  in  Gordon  Hall,  Tientsin. 

The  American  Baptist  Missinnllnion  luia  lately  com- 
menced a  misaioTi  in  the  Ltiochoo  laluuda  by  sending 
two  nnlive  Japitnese  evangelists  there.  Tbe  islands 
belong  to  Japan  and  hare  a  population  of  over 
60,000. 

Rev.  Willism  S.  Powell,  of  Mexico,  says  that  tlie 
American  Bible  Society  has  eubsoiled  Mexico  with 
the  word  nf  Go<l,  and  In  1891  the  Agent  of  tlie  So- 
ciety sold  4,361  Bibles,  7,47S  TcsUmeuts,  and  8,240 
Gospels. 

l£r.  Maiiockji  Mody,  a  crinverled  Parsce,  liaa  been 
laboring  for  aome  years  as  a  missionary  in  Bombay, 
India,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Parsces.  Uo  is  not 
connected  with  any  missionary  society.  He  is  ably 
asaiiited  by  liis  wife. 

Dr.  Thomas  Van  Korden  has  lately  returned  to 
England  from  a  seven  months'  Joamey  ibrongli  Chi- 
nese TurkesCaif  Olid  western  Monirolla  whioli  Ic  snya 
la  inhabited  by  Mohummedaim,  Chinese,  and  Mongols, 
ancared  for  by  any  missionary  society. 

An  independent  Cutliollc  Church  of  India  and 
Oaylon  wns  org:Hnised  six  yeura  ngo  and  has  now 
about  10,000  Clirisliaus  belongini;  to  it.  The  arch- 
bishop in  charge  is  Mar  Julius  I.,  of  Gulambo,  Ceylon. 
Or.  liabna  Pinto  is  ihe  moat  vigorous  defender  of  tbe 
ftith  of  (his  new  Church. 

Busrah  has  been  chosen  as  the  bead-qunrtcrit  of 
tbe  Arabian  Mission  of  tlie  Reformed  Church.  It  ia 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Arabia  and  is  situated  in 
tb«  north-ciLstern  pnrt  of  the  country.  Dr.  C.  E. 
fiiggs  has  been  appointed  niediciil  missionary  iind 
baa  already  gone  to  the  field. 

Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.D.,  writes  fh)m  India  that 
tiiere  is  in  Indian  field  for  great  prcacliera  from  En- 
gland and  America.  "  In  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country  great  audiences  uf  Knglisli-sponking  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  can  be  gathered  to  listen  to  dis- 
tinctly Christian  addresses,  and  can  be  drawn  together 
aguin  and  tgiiin.  providing  those  conditions  exist 
which  alone  snflice  to  atirnct  and  intere.4t  large 
nnmlKrs  of  people  in  Western  coiminea." 


Dr.  J.  II.  Sliedd  writes  from  Persia  that  the  door 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Ooapel  in  Persia  is  opening 
wider  and  more  than  ever  before.  The  upper  0188808 
are  inclined  to  couverse  on  religious  subjects.  In 
1S91  there  was  a  greater  number  of  learned  inquirers 
und  more  believers  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Newton  reports  from  North  India  that 
tliere  is  a  wide-spread  revolt  against  tbe  puerilities, 
impurities,  and  frauds  of  the  popular  Hindu  religion. 
He  says  that  at  the  present  rate  of  Protestant  prog- 
ress io  India  there  wiU  be  24,000,000  Christians  there 
in  fifty  years,  and  299,000,000  in  on*  hundred  years. 

The  Mohammedans  are  to  muke  an  effort  to  coo- 
vert  England  to  Islam.  A  crowded  and  enthuaiastio 
meeting  was  lately  held  in  Rangoon,  Burma,  to  con- 
sider the  ndopiiiin  of  measures  fur  promoting  the 
Mohammedan  religion  in  Bnglund,  a  otiimmittee  being 
appointed  for  iho  purpose  of  raising  the  neceasary 
funds  in  support  of  a  Mohammedan  inatituta  in  Lon- 
don.    Large  subscriptions  have  been  made. 

Rev.  Jolin  L.  Deariog  writes  from  Japan:  "The 
Roman  Catholics  are  slowly  winning  their  way  to 
power  again  in  Japan,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice 
which  still  attaches  to  tliein  because  of  their  action 
so  many  years  ago  wben  they  were  expelled  from 
the  country.  Their  increased  power  has  recently 
been  indicated  by  the  establishment  of  a  hicrarchr  ia 
Japan,  and  tlii.q,  it  is  said,  after  consitltiiiion  with 
tlie  government  So  now  we  have  Archhisliop  Osonf, 
of  Tokyo,  besides  n  Bishop  of  Hakodate,  a  Bislu'p  of 
Osaka,  and  n  Bishnp  of  Nngasaki." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beilor,  writing  to  the  We$lem  Cfirig. 
ticM  Advocate,  from  Italy,  relaioa  this  interesting  inci- 
dent :  "  I  met  in  Rome  at  the  door  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wiil- 
inm  Burt,  who  is  so  ably  and  wisely  leading  our 
Methodist  forces  in  Italy,  General  Menotti  QaribRldi, 
son  of  the  iinmurtul  hero,  himself  a  n'omber  of  the 
Chamber  of  Depntiea,  who  had  come  to  offer  to  put 
hia  three  sons  under  Protestant  instruction  and  train- 
ing. He  said:  'I  am  not  a  Catholia  I  am  not  a 
Prote3t:int.  I  profess  no  religion.  But  I  have  been 
in  Proteatniit  countries,  and  have  seen  what  educa- 
tion does  there.  I  wimt  my  boys  to  have  moral 
training,  and  I  do  not  care  how  much  roliciou  you 
mingle  with  it.'  That  man  is  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom, and  there  are  many  like  him.  It  shows  that 
the  reaction  from  Romanism  to  anarchy  means  a 
speedy  reacliou  to  a  true  spiritual  Christianity,  if  the 
opportunity  ia  seised  by  the  Christian  Churohea. 
Wliat  Italy  needs  at  once  ia  a  Protestant  university 
in  Rome,  to  take  young  men  and  train  Uiom  for  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  power  now  opening,  aa  Roberts 
College  in  Constantinople  has  done  in  south-eastern 
Europe.  Men  of  various  religious  bodies  tell  mo 
such  an  institution  could  be  quickly  flUed  with  itu- 
denis.'' 


Tvok-8win^ing  in  India  far  Bain, 


AtKattmpoiip,  India,  November  1,  whs  dedicated  the 
flret  Protesiaiii  ciiurc-h  biiildlog  ever  erected  for  the 
DAtives  la  that  |)art  i>f  India,  and  od  that  d:ty  the  mis- 
lionurjr  baptized  KM  converts.  Tlie  building  is  in 
memoir  of  Rev.  AVilliaro  Mucfnrlane,  who  founded 
llie  nti^sion  in  1870  and  died  nl  Kalimpong  in  1887. 

A  remarltiible  missionarf  family  left  New  York  on 
Mnrch  3,  on  tlieir  way  to  catiiblish  an  independent 
nisfiion  OQ  the  Con^  in  Africa.  The  family  coiisiaia 
of  George  VV.  S«-ssioD,  and  wife,  an  ndopted  son 
Xathan,  an  adopted  daugbter  Myrtle,  a  hom  Hon'nrd, 
aiid  a  daughter  Mary.  The  youngcai  cliild  is  about 
teii  years  of  age.  They  have  moana  enoirj^li  to  carry 
them  to  Africa  and  to  purchase  enoiigl!i  lund  to  estab- 
lish a  aelf-aupportlng  mission,  provided  they  succeed 
IS  well  as  ttiey  hope.  They  came  A-om  Correction- 
TQle^  la. 

J7je  nirul't,  a  Brahmao  paper  In  India,  says :  "  The 
prot^ress  of  educotion  among  tlie  girls  of  the  naiivo 
Christian  community,  and  the  absence  of  caste  re- 
strictions among  them,  will  eventually  pive  the m  an 
advantage  which  no  Hinnuiit  of  intelieccnitl  precocity 
CIO  compensate  the  Brahtuans  lor.  We  recenily  ap- 
proved of  the  Ettilement  of  a  Botabay  writer  ihnt  tlie 
social  eminence  that  the  Psrsees  so  deservedly  eujoy 
at  the  present  moment  was  due  to  these  two  causes, 
namely,  their  women  are  well  educated,  snd  tliey  are 
bound  by  no  restrictions  of  caste-  These  two  advan- 
U;rM  slnwly  make  thoniselves  folt  among  our  native 
Christitin  brethren,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
»ooii  bo  tlie  Parseca  of  goutliorn  India;  tlicy  will  fur- 
niHii  ihemoatdiaciDuuislicd  pulilic  servants,  barristers, 
merchants,  and  Cilii'.eijs  among  the  various  classes  of 
tlio  native  commimity." 

Some  six  months  ago  a  Ilindu  f;nni  was  baptized 
at  Timno,  India,  by  Rev.  A.  Pruiitch.  Ho  dated  his 
conversion  to  a  week  before  wlien  the  mi»8ionnry 
met  him,  and  after  an  enrnefti  ta'U  knelt  by  the  roix'. 
side  witji  liim  nnd  prayed  for  hiiii.  Ho  brought  five 
relativcH  with  him  into  the  Christian  Church.  He 
died  February  16.  The  evening  before  his  death  he 
told  one  of  his  sonn  to  rend  the  New  Testament  to 
him  and  pray,  and  this  wns  done.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  sat  up,  calle>i  his  wife  and  sons, 
and  told  them  he  woa  dying,  uiid  urged  his  wile  (who 
WHS  still  n  Hindu)  to  become  ii  Christian.  He  said: 
"  I  wfuited  to  live  two  years  at  le».st  to  sliow  my 
laiih.  nnd  bring  my  people  to  Jesus,  but  the  will  n{ 
Ood  be  done  ;"  and  in  a  slutrt  time  he  breathed  his 
last,  leaving  a  wife  and  six  cliUdren,  four  of  the  cliil* 
dren  being  Christious.  Uo  was  awakened  twenty- 
yean  ago  by  reading  tlie  Marnthi  New  Testament, 

Among  the  interesting  movenK'ni»  in  Itnly  is  that 
carried  ou  by  Count  Canipello.  Belonging  to  a  noble 
family,  he  was,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  appointed 
by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  a  canonry  itk  Rome,  and  labored 
earnestly  among  tbe  bo«tmen  on  tb»  Tiber  and  in 
Klu'Ols;  for  the  poor.  With  atliers  of  kindred  spirit 
he  strove  forrelurm  witliiu  the  Church,  but  won  only 


the  opposition  of  his  colleagnea  and  the  displeasure 
of  hi.i  jiuperiors.  In  1881  he  resigned  liia  canonry 
and  jiiined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Rome, 
but  soon  after  applied  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury  to  have  hix  work  placed  under  the  supervis. 
ion  of  the  I'lliurch  of  KiiKland.  In  1887  the  Italian 
Church  Reform  Associ.ition  wns  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  Bishop  Plunkett  of  Dublin.  For  some 
time  large  cx>ngregaiion%  were  gathered  and  the  bit- 
terest hnslility  was  shown  On  the  part  of  the  Vatican: 
The  work  was  allertvnrd  trausfcrred  to  the  count's 
native  province  of  Umbrifl,  and  there,  with  the  help 
of  Italian  evangelists,  he  is  carrring  on  an  admirable 
work  very  much  after  the  model  of  the  Mc.\ll  Mia* 
sion  in  France.  He  lias  adopted  some  of  the  muthod»  1 
of  the  Snivallon  Army,  but  without  their  extrava- 
gances. The  Itiiliiin  liturgy,  ndnpled  in  a  great 
measure  from  that  oi*  the  Church  of  Kugland,  is  used, 
and  earnest,  stirring  addresses  are  especially  directed 
to  the  building  np  of  believers  in  the  faith.  The 
work  is  eit<'iidiiig  in  other  din-rtions,  and  a  collece 
for  the  purpor^eof  training  clergymen  and  evangehats 
hna  been  opened  at  Rome  by  one  of  Camptello's  col- 
leagues, a  niau  of  profound  learning  and  devuutj 
spirit,  and  a  ntiml>er  of  congregations  and  churohea 
have  been  formed.  In  September  the  tlrxt  General 
Synod  of  tbe»e  congregations  was  held  at  Arronef 
and  the  prospects  of  future  usefulness  for  the  work 
are  of  the  best — Independent. 


Eook-swioging  in  India  for  Bala 

raOM  AM   ETB-WITKESa 

The  twirbarous  and  cruel  custom  of  hook-swinging 
to  propitiate  the  Goddess  of  Rain,  which  has  been 
obsnletc  for  some  time,  has  been  revived  at  Shola> 
vnndHn,  near  Madura.  Kight  men  were  selected,  ao- 
Cf)rdinp  to  the  timelionored  plan,  from  four  villages, 
and  lots  were  cast  among  ilicro.  The  lot  fell  on  a 
stoutly  Iniilt,  well-developed  Kidlen,  twenty-lbroa 
yoarN  of  ago.  This  was  eight  days  ago,  and  after  Iba 
raius  li;id  well  set  in.  Imniediately  on  being  selected 
by  lot  he  was  taken  to  the  temple  in  Sholavandan 
and  kept  clo.sely  within  its  walls  till  the  day  when  the 
barbarous  exhibitinn  wns  to  take  place.  TliouKiinds, 
lured  by  curiosity,  hud  coniu  to  the  town,  and  iha 
streets  were  thronged. 

Early  iu  the  morning  the  victim,  dreRscd  in  a  purple 
cloth  and  other  fancy  costume,  came  out  and  walked 
briskly  about  here  and  there,  his  mo»t  frequent  deati- 
nntion  being  to  view  the  car  with  its  long  pole  on 
which  ho  was  to  swing.  Crowds  followed  hira  about, 
eiid  of  all  faces  to  be  seen  none  bore  a  more  placid, 
not  to  say  happy,  expression  than  his.  Aft<'r  half 
en  hour's  walk  he  went  again  within  the  temple 
walls.  The  manner  in  which  this  liorrible  ca!<tom  is 
carried  out  conxi.'^ts  in  passing  iron  hooka  through 
the  deep  muscles  of  the  back,  attoching  n  rope  to  the 
hooks,  and  (after  the  method  of  a  well-sweep)  awing- 
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ing:  the  victim  to  u  height  eeveral  feet  above  the 
lioailit  of  tho  people.  Tlio  car  on  wliicli  the  pole  is 
placed  is  then  druwu  uluiig  by  JBri^e  ropes  in  willing 
hitiida  Tho  victim  is  uaually  hL-svily  drugged  be- 
fore the  hooks  arc  itiserted.  Victim  he  iiiuy  well  be 
(villod,  because,  thougii  be  eutera  ii(>oii  tliiH  ordeal 
Moiiiowhiit  voluntarily,  the  oiiief  rcaBuu  which  drivr's 
liin  to  it  is  the  seutiineiit  ul  doing  good  to  hit)  village. 

Full  details  of  this  hook-swinging  uSair  are  too  re- 
volting for  publiciition.  Brielly  ijjey  are  the.sc.  At 
half  past  two  P.  M.,  llio  hooks  liuving  been  fixed  into 
hia  back,  the  Knllen  was  taken  from  tliQ  tenipio  to 
the  car.  Here,  by  »overul  twiHis  of  a  stout  rope,  the 
liooks  were  attAched  lo  tliR  end  of  tlii<  |>ote.  TItis 
pole  was  about  tifly  feet  long,  l>eing  made  np  of  two 
saplingH  spliced.  At  its  central  point  it  rested  on  n 
pivoted  projection  from  tlie  car  aoino  twenty  feet 
high.  Oil  the  hooks  being  afflxed  &  Imul  wan  made 
III  the  other  extremity,  and  the  victim  was  swung  up 
into  ilie  nir  about  forty  feet,  Here  he  dangled 
wlido  the  car  was  being  drawn  througli  seveml 
streets — perliaps  a  mile  or  a,  liiLle  les."*  in  distance. 
At  the  end  of  a  little  over  an  hotir  the  goddess  was 
declared  lo  Ije  Hatisllcd,  tho  pole  was  lowered,  and  the 
victim  relcHsod.  He  is  still  living,  and  bids  fiiir  to 
recover  from  iho  shock. 

Tlio  qucatioii  might  be  asked  why  the  govemtneni 
does  not  interfere  to  prevent  these  demoralizing  nud 
bloody  cxiiibiliuns.  Some  twenty  years  ago  this 
festival  wns  intcrrupled  throngli  the  efl'oris  uf  tho 
Rev.  J.  E.  Chandler,  who  petitioned  llieguvertiinent  in 
the  matter,  iind  since  then  no  attempt  hits  been  nindo 
ID  these  fMirts  to  repeal  tho  custom  until  now.  The 
government  was  apprised  about  s  moiiili  ngu  ot  thtg 
coming  event,  but  it  did  nothing,  and  the  superin- 
toudent  of  [ml ice  at  Madura  received  no  orders  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  without  which  he  c<mld  not 
act.  It  might  bo  Siiid  that  this  being  n  voliuitury  net, 
tlie  niaa  submilliiig  himself  of  his  own  free  will  in 
the  torture,  it  does  not  come  within  the  letter,  and 
scarcely  witliiu  the  spirit,  of  ihe  law.  But  it  is  a 
case  parallel  eiacily  with  nutlet — the  victim  in  each 
case  being  forced  to  a  lacriBco  wiiidi  the  press  of 
public  opinign  Qxes  on  him  or  her  as  a  duty. — Madras 


MISSIONARY  LITERzVTUllK 


37k"  Land  of  Uie  Liiimts  is  a  new  book  written  by 
W.  W.  Rockhill,  niid  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany 01  $3.&U.  It  is  uuid  to  be  good.  We  have  not 
seea  it 

My  Mother  is  a  sweet  aod  bcniitifiil  tribute  of  np- 
preciiition  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincciit,  ]>.D.,  lo  that 
mother  whose  life  oitendu*!  from  1803  t«  1S52.  To 
read  it  is  to  feel  die  impress  and  power  of  o  gentle, 
consecrated  Chriatinn  life.  It  la  published  by  Flood 
&  Vincent,  Mendville,  Pa. 


The  African  A«t<w,  edited  by  Bishop  William  Taylor 
and  Rev.  Ross  Taylor,  is  now  publislie<i  by  Rev.  Rosa 
Taylor  at  2 1 0  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price,  one 
dollar  a  year.  An  excellent  portrait  of  Bisl'np  Tay- 
lor, mounted  on  a  card  11  by  13  inches,  is  presented 
to  every  new  subscriber.  Tho  paper  has  sixteen 
pages  and  ia  illustrated. 

Florence  Sightingale,  by  Eliza  F.  Pollard,  is  not  a 
mission  book  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  tlint  word, 
but  it  records  the  life  of  a  woman  deeply  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  suffering,  and  e8[iecially  can  she  bo 
called  "The  Wmmded  Soldier's  Friend."  The  book  ia 
an  interesting  record  of  a  coble  life.  It  is  published 
by  the  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company,  ot  New  York. 
Price,  75  cents. 

TIte  Grtat  Value  and  Siuxetis  of  loreiijn  Missions, 
proved  by  distinguished  witnesses,  is  an  excellent  book 
of  249  pages,  and  should  have  boon  included  in  our 
lists  of  missiion  books  last  month.  It  is  a  many- 
sided  defense  of  ilie  work  of  missions,  and  well  re- 
]>ays  both  perusal  and  study.  Tlic  author,  Rev.  John 
LIggias,  was  a  missionary  in  Cliina,  and  afterward 
in  Japnn,  and  is  a  rellBblo  gatherer  of  facts.  It  is 
published  by  the  Baker  Jt  Taylor  Company,  Xcw 
York,  in  paper  at  35  cents,  and  in  cloth  at  75  cents. 

Forty  Yearit  Among  (?i«  Zulus  is  a  new  book  bj" 
Rev.  Josiah  Tyler,  and  [siiblished  by  the  Congrega- 
tional .Sunday -School  and  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 
Price,  lj;l.25.  Here  wo  have  the  experiences  and 
observations  of  a  missionary  who  for  forty  years 
labored  among  the  Zulus  of  South  Africa.  No  ooe 
cnu  commence  the  reading  of  this  book  without  be- 
coming deeply  interested  In  the  customs  and  miin- 
ncrs  of  this  people  and  in  the  many  incidents  of 
mission  work  uninng  tliem  as  hero  recorded.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  a  successful  missionary,  oiid  for  thirty- 
eight  years  his  wife  labored  with  him  and  then  went 
to  her  reward  in  heaven. 

Morrivig  Light  in  Mnnji  Landt,  by  Rev.  Daniel 
March,  D.D.,  is  pnblislied  by  tho  Ojiigregational 
Sunday-School  and  Pubhshing  Society,  Boston.  Price, 
f  2.  The  author  has  recently  ra.ide  u  tour  around  tlio 
world,  priiicipnlly  that  ho  might  examine  the  Prot- 
estant missions  in  all  lauds.  The  facts  he  presents 
are  encouraging  nnd  inspiring.  The  book  is  very 
suggestive  and  will  lie  of  great  use  to  any  minister 
of  the  Go8()eL  Dr.  March  well  says :  "  Any  man 
who  lives  in  tiiis  land,  chilling  himself  a  Christian, 
and  yet  not  iTilcrested  in  the  gn-at  commission  of  the 
divine  Ma.4tcr,  needs  to  be  taught  anew  what  arc  the 
first  elements  of  tho  doctriue  of  Clirist.  The  only 
light  which  shines  upon  tlic  pathway  of  the  future 
for  the  nations,  the  only  hope  we  have  that  lliey  will 
cverloarn  war  no  more,  and  that  tho  wastes  of  wick- 
edness will  give  place  to  abundnnce  and  pe.ice,  comes 
from  the  assurance  that  tho  tniilis  of  the  Gospel 
shall  find  lUteniiice  in  all  langunges,  and  shall  h« 
received  with  faith  and  obedience  in  all  hearts" 
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The  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 


MAY,     1892. 


SHALL  THE  MISSTONAUY  SOCIETY  BE  DIVIDED  { 

BY    IJKV.    A.     B.    LEONARD,    D.D. 

IFIRN  ono  beeoines  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  radical  change  in  some  depart- 
ment of  our  Church  economy  he  is  very  likely  to  assume  that  a  large  nura- 
ber,  if  not  indeed  the  majority,  of  the  membership  of  the  Church  are  of  his 
way  of  thinking.  Assuming  tlie  role  of  reformer,  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  most  thoughtful  and  far-seeing,  as  well  as  the  people  generally,  are  clamoring 
for  the  change  he  advocates,  and  he  boldly  declares  that  his  "  fad  "  is  the  great  leading 
issue  requiring  attention.  If  any  body  objects  tu  the  reform  he  represents,  he  becomes 
impatient  and  asserts  that  the  question  will  not  down,  but  will  remain  in  the  foreground 
until  it  wins.  If  any  body  objects  to  his  scheme  and  advafices  arguments  to  prove 
that  it  is  unwise,  he  declares  emphatically  that  for  the  most  part  thoy  are  urelevaut,  if 
not  indeed  trivial. 

This  is  the  course  pursued  by  not  a  few  of  the  advocates  of  the  division  of  the  Mis- 
Bionary  Society.  They  proclaim  that  there  in  a  very  wide,  if  not  a  universal,  demand 
for  a  division,  and  then  pronounce  all  arguments  against  it  as  being  unfounded  and 
unworthy  of  consideration.  So  Car  from  there  being  any  general  rlemand  for  division 
by  the  membership  of  the  Clmrcli,  there  is  next  to  no  interest  manifested  in  it. 
The  earnest  advocates  are  mainly  in  the  foreign  field,  and  quite  largely  in  one  part  of 
that  field,  and  by  reason  of  distance  have  bu  slight,  opportunity  to  know  what  the  feel- 
ing of  the  home  Church  is.  Not  an  Annual  Conference  of  the  home  Church,  up  to  this 
writing,  has  memorialized  the  General  Conference  on  tills  subject.  The  Electoral 
Conferences,  made  up  exclusively  of  representative  laymen,  have  been  as  silent  on  this 
subject  as  the  grave,  tlmugh  on  several  other  questions  they  have  spoken  most  definitely. 
Why  this  silence  on  the  part  of  raitusters  and  laymen  in  their  representative  capaci- 
ties, and  the  rank  ami  file  of  the  Church  as  well,  if  the  desire  for  division  is  so  uni- 
versal and  pronounced  ? 

It  b  asserted  with  aconiidence  that  approaches  assurance  that  division  would  in- 
crease the  aggregrato  sum  of  money  contributed  for  missionary  purposes,  while  the 
foreign  field  would  be  suie  to  profit  iminensely.  How  any  one  can  know  that  the  income 
would  so  rapidly  increase,  without  bciug  divinely  inspired,  it  is  difflcnlt  to  understand. 

That  the  increase  has  been  rapid  and  grand  for  two  quadreiuiiuras  we  know,  and  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  a  continuation  of  the  same  methods  will  give  coutinucd  increase 
in  the  future.  Much  is  made  of  the  idea  (which  is  largely  fictitious)  that  the  people 
give  their  money  for  foreigu  missions  and  then  it  is  used  in  the  home  work.  The 
truth  is  that  the  people  who  give  money,  e.xccpt  in  rare  cases,  prefer  that  the  General 
<?oramittee  shall  decitle  where  it  shall  be  used.  They  do  not  have  the  lime  nor  the 
facilities  to  investigate  the  relative  needs  of  the  home  and  foreigu  work,  and  so 
caunot  decide  intelligently  so  important  a  question. 
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The  General  Committee  in  eonstructed  with  reference  to  the  widest  possible  infor- 
mation, and  if  it  cannot  decide  with  at  least  an  approach  to  fairness  as  to  the  relative 
needs  of  the  various  classes  of  missions,  the  case  would  seem  to  be  liopeless. 

To  divide  means  to  make  rivals  of  the  two  societies  that  would  be  organized.     W» 
have  two  societies  now — the  Woman's  Foreign  and  the  Woman's  Home — in  the  field,  and 
their  attitude  toward  each  other  in  many  places  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  a  similar 
exptriment  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale.     It  would  be  a  great  wrong  to  provoke  unnec-   ^m 
es.sary  antl  harmful  antagonism  in  the  Church  through  rival  and  competing  societies.        H 

To  insinuate  that  our  present  plan  is  dislioncst   is  to  iin]:each  the  whole  history  of 
our  Ciiurch  on  the  question  of  missions.     Under  our  present  plan  money  is  not  raised 
for  Dakota  or  Japan,  or  for  any  other  field,  as  such,  but /br  miesiona,  and  eacli  receives  ^| 
its  due  proportion,  or  as  nearly  so  as  human  wisdom  can  devise.     If  it  bo  claimed  that        i 
each   donor  has  the  right  to  say  wliere  his  money  shall  be  used,  as  between  the  home 
and  foreign  fields,  then  it  follovvH  that  he  has  a  right  to  say  in  what  part  of  each  field   fl 
it  shall  be  used.     As  the  most  prosperous  fields   would   attract  the  largest  attention    ^ 
through  the  reports  that  would  be  spread  before  the  Church  by  the  press  and  in  public 
addresses  and  sei-mons,  they  would  be  likely  to  receive  the  bulk  of  the  contributions^ 
and  tiie  weaker  and  less  pros[ierou3  parts  would  be  left  to  dwindle  and  die. 

To  illustrate  :  at  thiit  time  the  great  success  of  the  work  in  India  is  attracting  noi-  fl 
vei'sal  attention.  The  press  is  full  of  it,  and  special  appeals  are  made  by  the  bishop  io 
charge  of  that  work  and  others  who  are  home  on  leave.  Now,  with  a  policy  that  would 
permit  every  donor  to  designate  the  field  in  which  his  money  should  be  spent,  India 
would  absorb  an  undue  share  of  the  money  contributed  to  foreign  Tni,ssions.  Siirh  a 
policy  would  subject  the  whole  foreign  field  to  uncertainty  and  would  soon  work  the 
ruin  of  ail  our  missions  except  the  most  prosperous.  No  doubt  the  donors  have  a  light 
to  say  where  their  money  shall  be  used,  but  they  also  have  a  right  to  place  it  in  the 
trea-sury  of  the  Missionary  Society  to  bo  distributed  by  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, and  that  they  have  cheerfully  done,  and  with  slight  exception  they  are  content 
to  go  on  in  that  w.ay.  Let  us  encourage  our  people  to  trust  rather  than  donbt  our 
Church  polity.  fl 

The  quadrennial  eflfort  that  is  made  to  discount  our  Church  organization  and  t»    ^ 
create  the  impression  that  every  part  of  our  Church  nuuhincry  is  out  of  joint  and  that 
the  ministry  from  bottom  to  top  is  selfish,  if  not  corrupt,  does  a  thousand  times  more 
to  harm  our  movements  than  all  the  proposed  reforms  could  atone  lor  even  if  they  wer« 
BXiccessfully  inaugurated.     Under  the  present  policy  the  Missionary  Society  has  shown    ^f 
itself  equal  to  each  emergency  that  has  arisen  and  has  won  grand  success. 

When  the  late  Civil  War  closed,  this  Society  entered  the  South  immediately,  and 
has  rc-establislied  the  Church  all  through  that  j)orlion  of  the  country.  At  this  time  w« 
have  there  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  churcti  members,  with  milliona  of  dollars 
worth  of  ciiurch  property,  where  at  the  close  of  the  war  wo  had  nothing.  The  work 
of  the  Mi-^sionary  Society  made  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Sottthorn  Education  Society  a 
necessity — an  organization  that  has  more  than  forty  institutions  of  learning  under  it* 
management,  giving  instruction  to  about  nine  thousand  stuilonts. 

As  the  tide  of  immigration  has  rolled  westward  the  Missionary  Society  has  kept  th« 
itinerant  on  the  crest  of  the  most  advanced  wave.  It  is  the  chief  agency  by  which 
Methodism  ha.s  been  planted  in  the  great  West  and  Northwest,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Hud  by  which  it  is  now  occupying  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  basin.  It  has  made  the 
Church  Extension  Society,  an  organization  that  has  aided  in  the  erection  of  Aboat 
nine  thousand  churches  since  1804,  an  imperative  necessity. 

While  this  society  has  been   grandly  taking  care  of  the  home  field,   it  has  also 
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established  %  great  work  in  foreign  lands.  The  seal  of  the  divine  hlesnng  is  upon  its 
work  every-where.  Penteoosts  are  beginning  to  come.  Witness  xhv  mighty  work 
now  going  forward  in  India,  where  we  are  apparently  verging  apon  the  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecy  that  "  a  nation  shall  be  bom  in  a  dav." 

It  is  easy  to  advocate  a  division,  bnt  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  There  is 
macb  foreign  work  in  the  home  fidd  and  a  growing  home  (EQgli^h-speaking)  work  in 
the  foreign  field.  Shall  the  line  be  a  geographical  one,  clashing  all  work  oatside  of  the 
United  States  as  foreign,  and  all  within  as  home  ?  To  this  many  missionaries  in 
heathen  lands  object  with  jost  as  mach  emphasis  and  with  equally  good  rea<^>n  as  to 
the  present  plan.  They  will  not  consent  that  nominaJly  Christian  lands,  snch  as 
Mexico,  South  America,  Italy.  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  shall  be  classed  with  heathen 
countries,  on  the  ground  that  money  should  not  be  raised  for  the  heathen  and  be  s;>eiit 
upon  people  that  are  at  least  nominal  Christians.  Nor  would  it  do  to  clas<  the  work  in 
nominally  Christian  countries  with  the  home  work,  because  it  is  geograj-hically  forti^Ti. 
and  the  charge  would  be  made  that  money  raised  for  the  United  States  was  being  »^pect 
in  foreign  lands,  and  so  not  honestly  appropriated. 

To  obviate  the  charge  of  dishonest  use  of  money  we  would  be  required  to  divide 
into  three  rather  than  two  societies — one  in  heathen,  one  in  nominally  CLristiaa  land's. 
and  one  in  the  United  States.  In  the  place  of  talking  about  dividing,  "i^l  u$  rather 
consolidate  and  spend  our  strength  in  pueliing  the  liattle  for  the  world's  ooiiquest  with 
increasing  vigor.  Such  discussion  distracts  the  minds  of  our  people,  gives  ri«f  to 
Buspicions  that  are  groundless,  and  hurts  far  more  than  it  helps. 

After  having  watched  the  administration  of  the  Missionary  Society  from  both  the 
outside  and  the  inside,  and  with  hisrhest  respect  for  all  who  favor  <livi>i<>n.l  rous*.  rrv-.'rd 
ibe  conviction  that  we  had  better  adopt  the  old  adage,  "'  Let  well  enough  alone.~ 


NATIVE  CHRISTIANS   IX   INDIA. 

BY  BET.   ALBEBT  B.  SOBTOX,    B.D. 

LETTER  from  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecf*«t,  rect-utly  published  in  this  c-oiii;try, 
says:  "A  sharp  <li*tinctiori  between  'rt-at!vt  Clirit.tians,'  as  that  word  if  com- 
monly understood,  and  '  rt'j€H4:r<ttfd  ClJ^i^tiaII^,'  needs  to  be  made  and  ii^i'^tt'd 
upon.  Of  cf>ur>e  the  native  Christian  community  is  difffrtiitiaTed  l-y  the 
communion  table,  bnt  there  is  a  too  common  idea  that  to  be  the  children  of  native 
Christians,  or  to  be  members  of  the-  uative  Christian  community,  is  the  same  as  btriiii; 
a  Christian." 

A  Methodist  editor,  commentiiia:  on  Dr.  Pentecost's  statt  raent,  says  :  '•  We  have 
no  doubt  it  would  be  a  surprise  ;>>  many  warm  supporters  of  Christian  mission!^  to 
know  that  the  baptism  of  native*  m  ludia  by  our  miseionarie*  does  not  imply  that  tiiey 
are  oonverted  in  the  sense  in  whi'.h  we  use  that  term  here.  It  simply  indicates  a  break 
with  idolatry,  and  a  desire  to  be  taught  the  truttis  of  Christiauity.  .  .  .  F'.>r  one  we  do 
not  approve  of  that  way  of  CliriKtianinn?  heathen.  And  we  are  sure  the  Church  would 
not  if  it  was  so  understood.     We  believe  there  is  a  better  way." 

The  writer  was  privileged  to  commeuct  mi— ion  work  in  India  in  1?T2,  beinar  one 
of  the  first  Tolunteers  from  Americ-a  for  Wiiliam  'J'ay](..rV  S'.-uth  India  Mission.  Dur- 
ing the  more  than  twelve  years  which  we  ^pent  in  India  we  saw  rnoie  or  less  of  the 
native  churches  of  that  land,  and  our  teistitri'iriy  is  that  tiie  member.'^  <•'  our  native 
churches  in  India  are  more  thoroughly  converted  from  sm  and  world! iuess  to  live  lives 
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of  self-denial  and  boli 
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ness  than  the  aTerago  members  of 
United   States.      Dr.   Pentecost  makes  a  mistake  in  not  cltiaily  defining  his  terms. 

In  India,  in  censiis  reports,  in  all  government  papers,  and  in  the  current  language 
of  the  country,  all  Knrn|iians,  all  Eurasians,  all  dtsccndaiiis  of  native  C'hristians,  and 
all  natives  who  have  broken  with  the  restraints  of  llindiilsm  and  Mohammedanism  .nnd 
allied  themselves,  even  nominally,  with  Christian  itummunilies  and  villages,  arc  called 
"Christians."  Missionaries  have  had  nothing  to  da  in  creating  this  definition.  For 
many  centuries,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  ]>art  of  Europe  where  there  were  Moslems, 
this  use  of  the  word  "Christian"  has  been  found. 

Though  the  native  Christian  community  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
native  church,  yet  some  of  the  most  marked  results  of  the  divine  power  of  Christianity 
in  India  is  seen  through  the  influence  of  the  native  churcli  upon  the  native  Christian 
community.  A  recent  writer  iti  the  London  Times,  commeutiag  on  the  results  of  the 
census  taken  in  India  in  1891,  says  :  H 

"Inancient  times  the  Brahraans  were  the  protected  olaiw — protected  by  usage,  pro- 
tected by  legislation,  entitled  to  hold  laud  in  mojit  parts  nf  the  country  at  lower  than 
the  prevailing  rents,  and  accustomed  to  claim  exceptional  services  from  the  laboring 
castes  in  the  village.  But  we  have  under  our  eyes  in  mo<leni  India  another  class  at  the 
opposite  pole  to  the  Brahmans  in  regard  to  many  of  their  social  conditions,  but,  like  the 
ancient  Brahmans,  although  fiom  widely  different  causes,  otijoyiog  the  advantage  of  a  S 
protected  iitutus.  Tliese  are  the  native  Christians.  The  nulive  Christian  community  in  " 
an  Indian  district  is,  as  a  rule,  better  looked  after  in  childhood,  better  educated  in  youth 
with  relation  to  it.s  jiractical  needs,  better  treated  in  sickness,  more  promptly  aided 
during  scarcity,  more  continuously  cared  for  and  disciplined  throughout  life,  than  any 
other  of  the  laboring  classes.  fl 

"Drawn  largely  fiom  the  least  hopeful  sections  of  the  population,  and  recruited    ^ 
by  emaciated  famine-orphans,  the  strays  and  Avaifs  of  starvation  and  want,  the  native 
Christians  seem  to  have  every  thing  again.st   iheiu  in  the  struggle  for  life  among  the 
Indian  races  ;  and  for  long  they  gave  no  sign  that  they  would  assert  themselves  as  a  pros- 
perous and  progressive  class.     On  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  degree 
of  nmral  and  material  supervision  and  siu'cor  scarcely  known  to  any  other  section  of 
the  Indian  lower  orders  in  our  times.     There  was  always  .some  responsible  man,  and 
often  an  able  and  devoted  man,  to  look  alter  each  of  their  little  communities,  whether    H 
in  the  towns  or  in  the  rural  districts.     To  this  extent  they  constituted  a  protected  clas«.    ™ 
The  Indian  directors  of  public  instruction,  not  less  than  the  Indian  census  officers,  are 
now  beginning  to  tell  us  how  such  a  protected  status  practically  works  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  generati'iiis." 

The  first  general  census  in  India  was  taken  in  1872,  giving  240,000,000  as  the  pop-  ■ 
idation.  In  1881  the  census  was  agaiu  taken,  showing  the  population  to  be  254,000,000. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  native  Christians  w.as  one  of  the  unexptcted  disclosures  made 
by  the  census  of  1881.  The  government  of  India  does  not  concern  itself  with  conver- 
eions,  but  its  census  officers  had  to  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  native  Cliristians 
exactly  as  they  had  to  ascertain  the  facta  with  reference  to  any  other  class  ofTlic  pop- 
ulation. These  officers  in  1831  found  that  the  native  Christians  in  British  India  were 
increasing  at  a  mle  more  than  four  times  higher  than  the  population  of  India  as  a  whole. 
When  the  results  of  the  census  of  1B91  are  fully  made  known,  they  will  no  doubt 
show  a  still  higher  percentage  of  increase  among  the  native  Christians  during  the  last  h 
decade.  | 

But  the  census  can  deal  only  with  numerical  increase.     The  real  results  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  native  church  oo  the  native  Christian  community  is  shown  not  only  in  the 
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increase  of  its  numbers,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  social  position  of  the  native  Christian 
community  has  been  raiseil. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Madras  Times,  in  noting  some  of  tlie  results  of  the  census 
returns  thus  far,  says :  "  While  among  the  non-Christian  population  only  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  school-going  age  are  actually  receiving  education,  the  propor. 
lion  among  the  native  Christian  boys  is  sixty-one  per  eent." 

The  census  also  shows  that  a  much  larger  number  of  the  native  Christian  youth 
now  go  forward  to  the  university  standard  than  formerly,  and  their  success  shows  the 
power  of  Christianity  to  stimulate  inlellect.  At  the  first  arts  examination  of  the  Madras 
LTniversity  they  are  said  to  have  btaten  even  the  Biahnians  in  the  proportionate  number 
of  passes.     This  reveals  a  marvelous  thange  from  the  old  ordtr  of  things. 

The  director  of  public  instruction  in  Madras  in  his  last  report  says,  concerning  the 
native  Christian  comintmity  ;  "There  can  be  no  question  if  this  community  pursues 
with  steadiness  the  present  policy  of  its  teachers,  that  with  the  immense  advantage  it 
possesses,  in  the  couree  of  a  generation  it  will  have  secured  a  preponderating  position 
in  all  the  great  professions  and,  possibly,  too>  in  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
try." The  London  Thncs,  i-ffvrv'mg  to  these  facts,  says :  "  This  is  a  state  of  things 
simply  inconceivable  in  an  Indian  presidency  half  a  century  ago.  When  Englishmen 
or  Englishwomen  feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether  their  aid  to  Indian  missions  is  pro- 
ductive of  results,  they  can  comfort  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  although  the 
results  may  not  be  exactly  what  they  had  in  their  minds,  they  are  more  solid  and  have 
a  wider  reach  than  the  great  Indian  missionariea  of  the  last  generation  would  have  vent- 
ured to  anticipate." 

And  it  is  not  only  that  great  and  marvelous  progress  has  been  made  in  India  and 
other  heathen  lands,  but  the  reflex  influence  from  iheso  missionary  victories  on  this 
land  and  Great  Britain  has  been  incakulable  for  good.  And  the  question  whether  Brit- 
ain and  America,  in  the  future,  are  to  progress  or  to  retrograde  <]e[)en(l.s  largely  on  their 
attitude  toward  the  weak  and  needy  millions  of  heathendom.  And  tiiis  is  not  simply 
the  opinion  of  an  over-enthusiastic  missionary.  Sir  William  ITuuter,  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  Imperial  Gazedeer  of  fndin,  less  than  four  yuais  ag»i,  in  a  lecture  before 
the  Indian  section  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  on  the  Religions  of  India,  uttered 
these  memorable  words ;  "English  missionary  enterprise  is  the  highest  modern  expres- 
sion  of  the  world-wide  national  life  of  our  race.  I  believe  that  any  falling  off  in  En- 
gland's missionary  ellorts  will  Vw  a  sure  sign  of  swiftly  coming  national  decay."  And  so 
will  it  be  with  America. 


TWO  SOCIETIES  FOR  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

in-    REV.    J.    C.    LAWSON,  OF    INDIA. 

\  the  January  number  of  the  Gospel  in  all  Lands  Rev.  MclCeodree  Shaw 
says  some  things  on  the  above  subject  to  which  attention  should  be  called. 
.Speaking  about  the  foreign  missionanea  asking  for  the  division,  he  says, 
truly: 

"  Ttiat  our  brethren  in  the  foreign  field  have  the  right  to  send  up  such  petitions  no 
true  son  of  this  natitui  will  qncstion.  But  has  the  General  Conference  a  right  to  give 
an  aflirraative  .nnswer  to  their  prayers  hefore  it  knows  the  views  of  the  rest  of  the 
Church?  77io*5  t/iai  raise  the  moneij  ouyht  to  have  as  mrtch  to  aaij  in  this  matter  aa 
those  tlutt  use  it."'  [Italics  ours.]  These  statements  are  quite  true  in  every  respeei. 
But  the  sentence  in  italics  contains  a  principle  in   favor  of  division.     If  we  say  that 
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*'  those  thai  raise  the  money  ought  to  have  as  much  to  nay  in  the  matter  of  division  as 
those  that  uae  it,"  to  be  consistent  we  ought  also  to  say  lliat  "  those  who  give  the  money 
ought  to  have  as  much  to  say  as  to  where  their  money  shall  go  as  those  who  send  it," 
The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Those  who  give  to  the  missionary  cause  have 
a  right  to  say  to  what  special  object  their  money  shall  he  applied.  This  they  cannot  do 
under  the  present  plan.  They  do  not  know  whether  their  money  goes  to  the  home 
field  or  to  the  foreign  field. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  they  do  not  care.  Many  do  c;irc,  and  those  who  do  not 
care  should  become  careful  witii  a  holy  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
throughout  the  waste  places  ot  the  earth,  They  will  then  never  feel  like  saying  that 
they  flo  not  caro  what  becomes  of  the  money  they  give.  Under  the  jjresent  plan  they 
do  not  know  whether  their  money  goes  to  help  the  very  urgent  eases  or  those  that  are 
not  so  urgent.  A  great  reviviil  breaks  out  in  Korea.  Hundreds  arc  converted  to  God. 
Funds  are  urgently  needed  for  the  support  of  workers  to  look  after  the  large  flocks.  A 
brother  wants  to  respond,  but  no,  he  cannot  through  the  regular  channel,  unlesa  "  the 
powers  that  be"  agree  to  hia  request.  This  is  not  as  it  a!>ould  be.  Those  who  give 
have  a  right  to  say  for  what  speci-il  purpose  their  money  shall  be  aj^propi-iated. 

"What  are  some  of  the  things  implied  in  this  question  of  division?  It  means 
another  board  of  missions,  with  more  secretaries,  clerks,  officers,  and  all  the  '  incidental 
'expenses.'  It  means  another  coHectii.n,  and,  of  course,  a  'red-letter  day 'in  all  our 
churches.  It  means  another  anniversary  in  all  our  .Annual  Conferences,  It  means 
another  press  and  periodical  in  the  newest  interest.  It  means  to  double  the  labors  of 
the  preachers  who  raise  the  missionary  money,  provided  the  hoped-for  increase  in  the 
collection.'j  is  realized,"  and  soon  tlirough  a  long  wail.  That  is  the  w.ay  in  which  some 
peoi)le  give  their  Christian  experience;  as  though  a  "thousand  of  brick"  were  on  their 
shoulders,  and  as  though  God  were  dead.  All  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  we  look 
at  things.  Professor  Cumnock,  the  great  elocutionist,  by  reciting  oar  brother's  wail 
but  twice  could  make  us  either  weep  for  sorrow  or  shout  for  joy  as  we  were  impressed 
with  the  shameful  "burden  "laid  upon  our  Church  or  with  the  grand  opportunities  open 
before  her. 

This  ift  not  the  time  for  lamentations.  A  shout  of  viotory  is  in  the  camp.  Onward 
moves  the  conquering  Church  of  God.  Suppose  those  tiling?*  implied  in  Brother  Shaw's 
question  do  take  place?  What  will  it  all  indicate?  Why,  nothing  less  than  the  heart- 
inspiring  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  nf  the  world's  harvest-time.  We  ought  no 
longer  to  sing,  '-The  morning  light  is  breaking,"  but,  "The  morning  light  has  broken." 
"  Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest?  behold,  I  say  unto  you, 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest."  The 
heathen,  both  in  home  and  foreign  fields,  are  flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  cross. 

"More  Bccretaries?  more  collections?  more  anniversaries?  more  presses?  more  pe- 
riodicals? more  labors?  "  Yes,  yes,  do  you  not  think  wc  shall  need  them,  and  many  more, 
too,  in  bringing  the  millions  of  heathen  to  the  Saviour?  Yes,  yes,  and  more  triumphs, 
more  hallelujahs,  more  ing-itherings,  and  more  glory  through  all  eternity!  One  rlay  we 
shall  look  down  from  heaven  and  wondei"  that  we  ever  thought  of  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  multiplying  agencies  for  the,  humanly-speaking,  stupendous  task  of  bringing 
one  billion  heathen  to  the  blessed  Master.  This  in  face  of  the  fact  that  he  wants  them 
to  come.  "What!  Another  board  of  missions!  another  collectloni  another  anniver- 
sary! another  press  and  periodical!"  Yes,  if  need  be,  and  gladly,  too.  "Thy  king- 
dom come."     You  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  would  you? 

We  ought  not  to  talk  and  act  as  though  giving  and  raising  money  for  the  Lord's 
cause  were  an  irksome  task.    "  The  Lord  loveth  a  hilaricnts  giver."    It  ought  to  be  a  very 
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groat  delight  to  give  and  raise  money  for  him.  The  collections  taken  in  the  house  of 
God  are  just  .is  mucii  woislii]i  as  the  hymns  or  prayers  are.  In  fitting  efficacy  tlio 
Spirit  at  such  times  ia  often  just  as  manifest  as  in  protracted  meetiugH.  So  if  the  col- 
lections do  multiply,  God  is  just  taking  us  at  our  word  by  answering  our  prayers.  Tliero 
were  but  one  or  two  benevolent  collections  in  the  infant  Church.  Those  were  all  that 
were  needed  then.  Now  to  enter  the  newly  opening  doois  of  God's  ever-expanding 
kingdom  ^^■t'  shall  need  more  and  more,  and  eve  the  world  shall  be  saved  God's  peo|<le 
shall  be  ma<le  glad  iti  giving  to  manifold  objects  of  wliioh  we  have  never  even  dreamed. 
The  number  and  urgency  of  collections  will  multiply  rather  than  diminish. 

"  It  means  double  the  labors  of  the  preachers  who  raise  the  missionary  money." 
This  is  just  what  is  wanted.  Many  preachers  do  what  they  can  in  raising  the  mission- 
try  money,  but  too  many  do  very  little.  Some  take  it  early  in  the  Conference  year, 
simply  to  "get  it  off  their  hands."  Others  squeeze  it  in  at  the  end  of  the  year  until 
there  is  nothing  left  of  it.  Too  many  make  their  own  salary  and  local  church  work 
"first,  last,  and  always,"  and  funds  for  the  extension  of  the  cause  of  Christ  throughout 
the  earth  receive  very  little  attention  at  their  bands.  Such  preachers  should  "double 
their  labors;"  it  is  their  duti/  to  do  so.  They  slioiild  come  to  know  that  God  wants 
them  to  be  in  the  vanguard  in  leading  the  world  to  Christ — spiritually,  intellectually, 
financially,  and  every  way. 

The  more  frequent  the  opportunities  to  do  and  give  for  the  Master  the  more  it 
causes  the  heart  of  the  true  Christian  to  rejoice.  The  Church  shall  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  full  measure  of  her  strength  when  Khe  shall  always  with  great  gladness  respond 
to  the  frequent  commands  of  her  great  Head  to  give  for  the  extension  of  his  kingdom 
throughout  the  earth. 

"If  oar  brethren  from  the  foreign  field  imagine  that  they  would  get  nearly  as 
much  as  is  now  raised  for  both  fields,  and  that  the  home  work  would  be  stimulated  to 
receive  larger  gifts  than  now,  it  simply  shows  that  they  fail  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion." Why  not  grant  them  as  much  ability  to  "comprehend  the  situation"  as  any 
body  else?  Certainly  they  have  greater  ojiportunitiea  of  making  it  a  matter  of  thought 
»nd  study  than  haa  the  writer  of  the  statement  just  quoted  concerning  them.  It  is 
their  specialty,  and  it  stands  to  reason  if  any  one  is  alive  to  the  situation  they  are. 
They  are  not  foreigners.  By  visiting  the  United  States  from  time  to  lime,  and  by  fre- 
quent correspondence  and  papers,  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  movements  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  same  with  our  home  missionaries.  No  worker  in  our  Zion  feels  the 
pulsation  of  the  great  heart  of  the  Church,  or  is  more  alive  to  her  be.st  interests,  more 
surely  than  do  the  workers  on  our  outposts.  Some  oftponents  of  division  write  as 
though  their  representatives  in  the  mission  fields  do  not  amount  to  much  either  as  busi- 
ness men  or  in  their  powers  to  rnhe  missionary  money.  While  this  may  be  the  case 
mth  some,  it  is  not  the  c.iae  witli  the  majority  of  tliem.    Try  them  and  see. 

An  opponent  of  division  recently  wrote  that  while  their  opinions  in  miasionary 
matters  were  to  be  respected,  yet  as  they  have  had  no  experience  in  running  tlie  ma- 
chinery of  the  present  system,  therefore  they  are  not  competent  to  "comprehend  the 
iituatlon,"  Following  the  same  line  of  argument,  we  may  say  that  as  the  writer  re- 
ferred to  has  had  no  "experience"  in  running  the  machinery  of  a  foreign  missionary 
Bociety,  or  of  a  home  missionary  society,  pure  and  simple,  he  is  not  competent  to  de- 
cide that  the  division  would  not  witness  far  greater  results  than  we  have  under  the 
present  system. 

The  writer  wishes  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  should  the  division  take  place,  not 

only  would  "our  brethren  from  the  foreign  field  get  nearly  as  much  as  is  now  raised  for 

lltoth  fields,"  but  in  the  near  future  our  contributions   for  missions  as  a  Church  would 
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amount  to  so  much  more  than  they  do  at  present  that  we  would  be  astonished  that 
ever  conltl  act  as  though  $1,260,000  were  tlie  biggest  thing  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

"The  writer  has  fonnd  a  good  many  that  say  they  do  not  believe  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, but  seldom  finds  one  who  does  not  believe  in  home  missions."  Granted.  Hap- 
pily the  nnmber  of  such  is  becoming  less  and  less.  But  the  st.itement  our  brother 
makes  is  another  strong  reason  why  we  should  have  the  two  societies.  Foreign  mis- 
sions need  to  be  brought  definitely  before  such  persons.  Say  what  we  may,  these  peo- 
ple iiave  not  been  made  to  realize  fully  that  "  the  field  is  the  wo?-ld."  They  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  just  as  much  their  duty  and  privilege  to  se?ul  the  Gospel  to  the  wild 
tribes  of  Africa  as  it  is  to  send  it  to  the  North  American  Indians.  Christ  came  not 
to  save  a  particular  class  of  people,  or  the  people  of  a  particular  section  of  the  earth. 
His  is  to  be  a  universal  kingdom.  Hence  tliose  who  "do  not  believe  in  foreign  mis- 
sions" have  not  fully  received  the  spirit  of  Christ.  He  commands,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world."     Dare  we  disobey  him  ? 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  better  mark  of  good  generalship  to  concentrate  and  consolidate 
onr  forces  rather  than  to  divide  and  diffuse?"  This  is  certainly  a  very  subtle  way  of 
putting  it  and  sounds  very  plausible,  but  lot  no  one  be  misled  by  it.  This  mark  of 
good  generalship  is  just  what  liie  advocates  of  two  societies  are  after.  The  present 
system  is  not  "  concentration  and  consolidation  "  of  financial  resources  at  a  given  point 
of  attack,  but  is  really  "dividing  and  diflwsing"  them  in  a  sort  of  confused  way,  so 
that  some  points  are  strengthened  whure  there  is  no  need  of  it,  and  others  are  not 
strengthened  where  there  is  groat  need  of  it.  While  the  whole  force  should  present  ar» 
unbroken  front,  and  every  point  receive  due  attention,  what  wo  want  just  now  is  "con- 
centration and  consolidation  "  of  forces  where  the  battle  wages  fiercest  and  where  the 
shout  of  victory  is  heard  above  the  din  and  war  of  strife. 

Never  have  our  India  missions  needed  sjjecial  helj)  as  much  as  they  need  it  now. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  ingathering  as  now.  The  missionaries  call  loudly 
for  help  to  jrtish  the  battle  to  the  gate.  Shall  we  deny  them  the  much-needed  aid  now 
that  tlit'v  are  pnrsuing  the  fleeing  foe?  Would  it  not  be  a  "beltur  mark  of  good  gen- 
eralship "  to  help  them  in  a  special  and  emphatic  way  win  a  speedy  victory? 

A  hpt'cial  .society  for  the  home  mission  lield,  and  one  for  the  foreign  field,  properly 
officered,  would  work  much  better  than  the  present  system,  where  all  the  colIection»| 
are  thrown   into  a  "  g«Tieral  "  fund.     The  secretaries  of  each  separate  society  woidd ' 
throw  honrt  and  houl   into  looking  after  and  raising  funds  fur  that  one   purpose,  and 
hence  would  be  sure  to  succeed  far  better  than  at  present.     Thus  working  for  a  par- 
ticular thing,  it  would  be  true  "concentration  and  consoliilation." 

*'  Is  it  not  a  good  rule  to  *  k-t  well  enough  alone  ?  '  "     Yus,  but  to  have  only  one  soci- 
ety is  not  "well  enough."     This  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  missiotmry  Work  icottld  be  made  more  «pecifi,e.  (1)  In  supervision — this  i» 
greatly  needed  ;  (2)  in  spreading  missionary  intelligence  ;  (3)  in  giving  ;  (4)  in  concen- 
tration of  forces  on  a  given  point  of  attack, 

2.  It,  would  y ice  no  ojficer  <i  f fiance  of  aliowmg  his  prefiuiicea  to  influence  him  J'or-i 
or  against  tither  the  home  or  foreign  vaork. 

3.  Much  more  mouey  woiUd  he  collected. 

4.  Each  society  icould  he  grtatli/  str<  iif/thtned. 


A  missionary  in  India  writes:  "No  other  founder  of  a  religious  system  has  ever 
been  so  egregiously  disregarded  by  Ins  followers  as  Jesus  Christ.  The  majority  of  Mo- 
hammedans are  conscientiously  loyal  to  Mohammed,  but  the  majority  of  Christians  are 
deliberately  disloyal  to  Christ,     Ho  commands  us  to  give  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."" 


TIIE  DYAKS  OF  BORNEO. 

IIE  Dyaks  are  the  most  numerous,  ami  arc  generally  regariled  as  the  most 
aborijiiittl,  of  llie  jieople  of  IJoriien.  In  stature  ihey  are  small  ami  slightly 
built,  but  active  ami  i-apable  of  emlurin^  great  faliguo.  Tlio  men  usually  yo 
bare-liefttled  or  wear  a  bright-t'olnrcil  handkerchief.  The  weapons  in  use  nre 
a  curved  sword  and  a  long  spear,  In  moral  (•hnracler  the  Dyak  is  siipj-riui-  to  the  M.i- 
lay,  being  uiisuRpieious  and  hospitable. 

The  Dyaks  have  no  temples,  ]>riests,  or  regular  recurrence  of  worship,  imt  ihe 
father  of  eaeh  family  perfurms  siieh  rites  as  the  exigencies  of  each  d;»y  demand.  A 
supreme  god  is  generally  acknowledged,  but  siiboi-dinate  deities  are  supposed  to  watcli 
over  special  departments  of  the  world  and  human  affairs.  Sacrifices  of  both  animals 
and  fruits,  and  in  some  cases  of  even  human  beings,  are  offered  to  appease  or  invoke  tlie 
gwl'  ;  divination  of  various  kinds  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  course 
to  be  piu*sued  in  any  emergency,  and  criminals  are  subjected  to  the  ordeal  by  poison  or 
otherwise.  There  is  a  very  strong  belief  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  all  kinds 
of  calamities  and  diseases  are  .^scribed  to  their  malignity.  Many  of  the  natives  who 
Lave  had  much  intercourse  with  the  ^lalays  have  adopted  a  kind  of  jnongrel  Moham* 
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medanism,  with  u  mixture  of  Ilimlii  elements.  Tlie  ttaiininii,fialion  of  sonls  is  believed 
in  by  some  tribes.  The  dead  are  soraetimes  buried,  8i>metimes  burned,  and  sometimes 
elevati'd  on  lofty  framo-work. 

A  resident  of  Borneo  writes  :  "The  character  of  tlie  Dyak  is  peculiarly  simjile  and 
ploasing,  CircuiDStancoH  have  iiulueed  a  ferocity  in  h'un  Mliieb  is  forc-i.^'u  to  liis  nature. 
He  is  grateful  for  benefits,  and  remembers  kindness.  He  is  loyal,  gentle,  barmlesii, 
honest,  truthful,  teachable,  and  moral.  He  is  brave  and  courageous,  and  never  shrinks 
from  the  enemy." 


THE  YANGTSE  RIVER. 


jHE  ^reat  Chinese  river  which,  rising  in  the  nmuntairiH  of  Thibet,  drains  nearly 
715,000  square  miles  of  country,  ami  flows  for  3,200  miles  before  reaching 
the  sea,  has  a  special  interest  attached  lo  it  at  present  from  the  fact  that  its 
banks  were  the  scene  of  many  riots  and  massacres  of  Europciins  last  year. 
Tlie  higher  reaches  of  the  river  above  Chungking  liave  been  seldom  seen  by  Kuropeans, 
and  what  iuformation  we  have  about  them  is  mainly  derived  fioni  the  Jesuit  priests 
and  missionaries  who  have  for  many  years  been  spreading  farther  ami  further  into  the 
interior.  The  lower  reaches,  however,  are  thoroughly  well  known,  and  for  600  miles 
up,  as  far  as  Hankow,  every  mile  of  the  river  is  almost  as  familiar  to  Europeans  out 
there  as  the  Thames  is  to  us  at  httme.  Owing  to  tlie  wonderfid  abundance  of  water  in 
the  river,  sea-going  steamers  are  during  certain  months  of  the  year  able  to  get  ap  to 
Hankow  ;  and  when  the  river  is  low  coramnniration  is  kept  up  by  a  splendid  line  of 
river  steamers,  very  similar  in  size  and  build  to  those  plying  on  the  Mississijipi. 

The  nearest  treaty  port  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  large  and  wealthy  lOMn 
of  Shanghai,  whi<'h  lies  a  few  miles  up  the  Woosung,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Yangtse, 
and  which  is  the  central  point  of  all  the  commerce  on  the  river.  After  Hfmg  Kong,  it 
is  the  most  jirospcrous  place  in  the  East,  and  it  r'ertainly  has  the  api>earan<e  of  being 
so  as  one  approaches  it,     First  come  nearly  two  miles  of  M'harves  crowded  with  raer- 
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clianiUsi?  Jiiitl  shipping  from  ovory  ])art  of  the  world  ;  then,  farllii-r  uii,  the  magnificent 
btinil,  or  what  would  In-  called  in  Englaiul  iiiarinu  ]rr<iriieTiade,  with  lis  row  of  jnjhlic 
buildings,  clubs,  warL'houscs,  and  private  Imildings.  The  city  is  divided  into  three 
euncessions — English,  French,  and  Atncricaii,  though  they  are  all  Vuiilt  ch'SO  together 
so  as  to  form  one  continuous  muss  vi  buildings  ;  the  Engli«h  quarter  being  controlled 
by  an  English  consnl-general  and  a  court  of  justice,  with  an  English  police  force.  The 
city  also  has  corafortahle  and  well  huilt  suburbs  ^cry  inucli  like  those  of  London,  and, 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  so  many  Ciiine.se  in  the  streets  one  might,  in 
the  European  tpiarters  of  the  t<iwn,  almost  imagine  otie's  self  in  the  old  country. 
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BOATS  on    THK   YANGTSfe.   iirV'KR. 

Tlip  best  way  of  seeing  the  Yangtse  is  to  start  from  Shanghai  in  one  of  the  river 
steamers,  as  the  accorauiodatiou  is  most  comfortable,  and,  theEumjiean  quarters  being 
forward,  a  clear  view  of  the  river  right  ahead  is  obtained  as  the  steamer  goes  along. 
There  U  not  much  to  catch  t!ie  eyv  when,  after  rounding  Woosung  Point,  the  boat 
first  begins  to  stem  the  waters  of  llie  Yangtse,  for  the  mouth  of  the  liver  is  so  wide 
that  ono  might  almost  imagine  one's  self  at  sea,  The  turbid  yellow  water,  however, 
spoils  the  illusion,  and  before  many  hours  are  gone  the  low,  flat  banks  gradually  close  in 
until  they  are  no  more  than  a  ipiartcr  of  a  mile  apart,  and  as  the  channel  lies  close  in  to  the 
right  bank  one  is  able  to  obiain  a  good  view  of  the  surrouruling  country.  It  a]ipears 
a  prosperous  and  well-cultivated  land,  thongh  flat  and  uninteresting,  but  as  we  get  far- 
ther np  the  scenery  improves  and  trees  beeoine  more  plentiful.  Numerous  large  white 
houses,  standing  in  pretty  limltered  grounds,  jieep  out  here  and  there,  forming  the 
homes  of  the  mandarins  and  well-to-do  classes,  while  quaint-looking  t<'mplesaiid  jingodas 
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give  a  fliini'sc   a])|iciir;iiip(.'  to  a   scene  which  woul'l   othLrwiKo    be   not  ve^^jnffll 
some  country  district  in  England,     One  sees  here  no  signs  >.>{  tlio  poverty  and  rnii 
wliicli  mark  tlie  bunks  of  tlie  Vellow    Kiver,   for  the   Ynngtse   has  always  kept  to  it 
projier  course,  and  seldom  floods  the  adjoining  land  to  any  ruinous  extent  ;  indeed,  ill 
some  districts  the  yearly  flooding   of  the  country  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ietX 
tiliziiig  the  ground.     The  naviicatioii  of  tlu-  Lower  Yangtse  is  without  doubt  the  mog 
wonderful  piece  of  pilotage  in  the  world,  as  it  is  OOO  miles  long  and  passes  ihrongbl 
innumerable  shoals  which  are  continually  shifting.     Tlie  pilots  have  to  bo  v«'ry  many 
years  on   the   river  before   they   can  be  properly  (lualilied  to  take  large  ocean-goind 
BtX'aniern  through  such  an  intricate  waterway,  esjiecially  as  the  eargtK.'s  of  these  vessel 
are  invariably  of  immense  value,  and  in  the  tea  seasovi  quick  dispatch  and  ab.sence 
delay  is  every  thing. 
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8CEKE  OW  THE  TTPFER  PART  OF  THE  TAN0T8E  BIVBK. 


T3ie  first  sto]»ping-]d.aeo  on  the  w.iy  n[i  is  Chinkiang,  which  lies  150  miles  from  the- 
niotiih  and  is  the  nearest  treaty  ])ort  up  the  river.  Here  it  Mas  that  a  riot  took  place 
two  y<'ars  agi>,  resulting  in  the  sacking  ff  the  English  and  American  consulates,  though 
retribution  was  made  by  payment  of  Ikma  y  damages  and  the  chopping  oflf  of  some 
fifty  heads.  The  city  is  a  very  large  one,  but  the  European  population  is  quite  small 
consisting  only  of  a  few  merchants  and  the  custom-house  officials,  for,  in  China,  s 
completely  does  the  government  distrust  its  own  peojdo  that  the  customs  are  under  th 
entire  control  and  supervision  of  the  hated  "  foreign  devils,"  with  Sir  Hobert  Hart  at 
their  liciid  ;  and  this  state  of  things  is  likely  to  continue,  judging  from  the  enornunis 
increase  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  since  he  took  charge.  There  are  also  several 
mission-houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  bear  very  favorable  comparison  wit 
any  of  the  other  European  houses  in  the  place, 

Chinkiang,  taking  it  all  together,  though,  is  not  a  very  f.ascinating  jilace  to  stop 
at,  and  is  far  less  interesting  than  the   ohl  city  of  Nanking  wliich  lies  another  sixty 
miles  farther  \\\>,  and  is  the  next  stopping-place  for  the  steamer.     Nanking  was  at  on^ 
time  the  scat  of  govenimrnt,  just  as  Peking  is  now,  ami  tr.accs  of  its  former  greatness 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  enormous  wall  surrounding  its  ruins.     Tiiis  -wall,  which  is  still 
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in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  is  nearly  tliirty  miles  long,  from  forty  to  sixty 

ftot  high,  and  ten  feel  thick,  and  built  entirely  ol"  Uricks,  of  which  so  enormous  was  the 
number  required  that  each  province  was  ordered  to  supply  a  certain  amount,  and 
evidence  of  this  may  still  be  f^een  by  the  fact  that  each  brick  is  |)lainly  stamped  with 
,  the  sign  or  badge  of  its  own  iiurlicnlar  province.  Whatever  buildings  of  importance 
the  city  may  have  formerly  contained  have  entirely  disappeared,  for  only  a  portion  of 
the  iticlosed  space  is  now  inhabited,  and  that,  too,  by  a  very  ordinary  collection  of  poor- 
looking  hoimes. 

A  few  miles  outside  the  city  walls,  though,  lies  one  of  the  6ne6t  relicts  of  ancient 
I'hina  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.  This  is  the  tomb  of  the  last  emperor  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  who  reigned  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  N.inking  was  tlie  cap- 
ital of  the  empire.  It  is  hardly  correct,  however,  to  say  that  the  tomb  can  be  seen, 
I  for  his  deceased  majesty  lies  buried  in  the  center  of  an  artificial  conical  bill  100  feet 
high.  The  approach  to  his  resting-place  ia  what  constitutes  the  wonderliil  sight  to  be 
seen  here.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  hill  stand  two  colossal  stone  figures  of  armed 
men  fifteen  feet  high  facing  one  another,  and  about  twelve  feet  apart ;  a  little  farther 
on  stand  two  life-sized  figures  of  elephants  standing  in  the  same  relative  position  as 
the  figures  of  the  men  ;  and  beyond  these  again,  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  yards, 
«rauds  a  long  avenue  of  enormous  stone  effigies  of  different  animals  in  pairs.  These 
figures  gradually  decrease  in  size  as  one  nears  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  temple,  which 
is  simply  a  large  spacious  court-yard  inclosed  by  a  high  wall  and  wttli  a  high  stone 
Ijuilding  at  the  farther  end.  This  building  was  at  one  time  roofed  with  yellow  tiles,  of 
which  there  are  few  left,  and  on  passing  through  a  large  arch  in  the  center  of  it  one 
comes  abruptly  upon  the  sacred  hill  containing  the  body  of  the  emperor.  The  whole 
place  has  fallen  into  a  terrible  condition  of  neglect,  bnt  is  built  substantially  enough 
to  last  for  many  centuries  to  come  yet, 

IFrom    Nanking  to  Wuhu  the  coiinlry  becomes  more  hilly  and  wooded,  and  the 
si.xty  miles  ol  river  bank  between  the  two  towns  is  a  favorite  shooting-ground  for  onr 
Cdimtryraen  out  there.  Pheasants  abound,  with  a  very  plentiful  assortment  of  duck,  quail, 
and  snipe;  and  when  the  river  is  a  little  fluoded  and  the  birds  are  diiven  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills  splendid  .sport  is  always  uertaiii  to  be  obtained. 
Wuhu,  which  is  the  next  stopping-plaoe,  i«  anothi/r  treaty  port,  and  is  the  smallest 
N  European  settlement  on  the  river.     The  consulates,  with  the  custom-house  and  a  few 
warehouses,  are  the  only  foreign  possessions  here,  and  though  a  fairly  brisk  trade  goes 
on  the  place  is  as  uninteresting  :i.s  it  is  dirty.     The  settlement  does  not  even  boast  of  a 
club,  which  is  a  most  exceptional  thing  in  the  Ea.st,  where  even  half  a  dozen  foreigners 
are  considered  a  sufficiently  large  enough  conuiuinity  to  have  one.     The  custom-honse 
commissioner?,  however,  are  provided  with  a  cosoy  little  bniUling,  though  even  that, 
most  probably,  has  been  dcstrttyed  by  the  mob  in  the  recent  riot  at  this  pliee.     From 
1^^   Wuhu  to  Kiukiang  is  another  180  miles.     The  country  on  both  sides  is  studded  with 
^H  numerous  large  towns  and  seems  well  cultivated,  and  wears  a  thorough  aspect  of  pros- 
^^   perity  and  contentment,  while  the  river  craft  swni  to  increase  in  number  the  farther 
L        one  gets  up.     The  jnnks  while  passing  up  and  down  the  river  have  to  pay  "likin"; — 
^K  dues  to  the  different  viceroys  whose  [irovinces  they  pass   through  ;  and  in  case  any 
^"  attempt  is  made  to  evade  the  extortion,  they  soon  find  themselves  chased  by  the  little 
L         armed  gunboats  which  are  always  lying  in  wait  at  the  "likin"  stations. 
1^^  Kiukiang,  the  last  of  the  treaty  ports  before  reaching  Hankow,  is  a  phasant-look- 

^H  ing  place,  and  its  little  bund  gives  it  an  air  of  superiority  to  Widm  .ind  t'hinkiang. 
It  is  famous  for  its  silver  work  and  china,  and  well  repays  a  visit  for  those  in  jsoarch  of 
curios.     From    Kiukiang  to  Hankow  the  country  becomes  very  flat  again,  and  in  the 
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season  of  flood  it  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous  to  see  the  enormons  extent  of  country 
under  water.  Although  over  five  hundred  intles  from  the  sea  the  water  reaches  in  some 
pl.iL'fs  to  the  horizon  on  both  sides,  and  junks  sail  over  what  a  month  before  was  a  green^ 
cultivated  tract  of  country.  Navigation  at  these  times  is  extremely  difBcult,  but  so 
experienced  are  the  pilots  that  a  mishap  is  almost  unknown  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
few  isolated  clumps  of  trees  or  mounds  are  the  only  leading  marks  for  tiiem  to  steer 
by.  There  are  few  towns  or  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river  about  here,  which  is  not 
surprising,  considering  the  niMximum  rise  and  fail  of  tlie  water  is  over  forty  feet. 

The  city  of  Hankow,  however,  which  lies  150  miles  above  Kiukiang,  is  proof 
against  even  this,  for  it  is  protected  by  a  magnificent  granite-faced  bund  forty-five  feet 
high  and  nearly  a  mijc  and  a  half  long.  This  town,  though  not  so  flourishing  as  in  the 
earlier  days  of  tea  clippers,  is  still  exceedingly  prosperous,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  large 
colony  of  our  countrymen  and  other  Europeans.  It  possesses  several  streets  of  fine 
buildings,  and  ia  nothing  more  than  a  prosperous  European  town  jdanted  in  the  interior 
of  China.  Although  the  reeent  competition  of  Ceyton  and  India  in  the  tea  trade  has 
seriously  affected  its  interests,  a  great  future  awaits  it  when  the  time  comes  for  China 
to  be  opened  up  by  railways,  as  it  assuredly  will  be  before  long.  As  might  be  expected,, 
there  is  keen  rivalry  among  the  diflTerent  European  nationalities  there  for  commercial 
supremacy,  and  from  none  so  much  as  the  Russians,  who,  with  the  Germans,  are  our 
most  powerful  competitors  there. 

Little  commerce  is  carried  on  above  Hankow  at  present,  as  the  treaty  port  of  Ichang 
and  the  newly  opened  one  of  Chungking  are  as  yet  oidy  in  their  infancy,  and  a  great 
difficulty  is  expeiienced  in  getting  the  river  steamer  which  plies  above  Hankow  through 
the  rapids;  but  what  ia  worst  of  all  is  the  strenuous  opposition  given  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  all  our  efforts  to  carry  on  trade  in  the  interior.  When  at  least  this  oppo- 
sition is  removed,  and  the  Chinese  have  learned  to  rid  themselves  of  their  stupid  igno- 
rance and  conservatism,  then,  indeed,  will  the  Yangtse  Ki.ang  become  the  highway  for 
the  greatest  rusi\of  European  civilization  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, ^Xonc/on  Globe, 
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UK  grass  is  not  green  upon  the  grave  of  our  Dr.  B.  H.  Badley,  and  his  loa 
still  fresh  in  our  minds  :>nd  keenly  felt  by  all  missionary  circles  in  India, 
for  he  lived  to  be  known  and  honored  as  a  laborer  in  the  universal  mission 
field.  His  labors  were  numerous  and  varied,  and  for  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
purity  of  life,  and  untiring  seal  bia  example  will  long  remain  as  an  inspiration  to- 
younger  missionaries. 

Dr.  Badley  Mas  born  at  Monmouth,  Ind.,  April  27,  1849,  the  flon  of  Rev.  Arthur 
Badley  of  the  Des  Moines  Conference.  Inheriting  his  father's  taste  for  books  and  study, 
he  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  education,  and  was  graduated 
from  Simpson  CMllegc,  Ifiw:i,  in  1^70,  iuul  from  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  in  1872.  Ue 
was  a  young  man  of  settled  purpose  and  strong  convictions.  Being  asked  to  enter 
the  mission  work  in  India,  he  only  inquired  whether  the  largest  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness were  to  be  found  there,  and  being  convinced  it  was  so,  quickly  made  up  his  mind 
to  go.  And  through  all  his  life,  although  he  was  a  man  of  high  ambitions,  he  never 
wavered  in  hia  conviction,  but  always  held  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  India  offered  the 
largest  opportunities  of  tt<iefulncs8  to  be  found  anywhere   in  the  Church.      This  was 
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always  hia  rallying  cry  and  the  ground  of  his  invitation  to  other  young  men  to  come 
and  join  him  in  the  woik. 

He  was  married  sliorlly  after  hifi  graduation  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Scott,  and  arrived  iu 
India  at  the  end  of  the  sama  year,  Dei-t-mber  19,  1872.  Immediately  upon  arrival  in 
Lucknow  he  was  put  into  the  field,  and  took  up  at  once  the  full  work  of  a  missionary. 
Otting  to  the  illness  of  some  of  the  older  missionitries,  he  engaged  in  much  additional 
labor,  with  the  rest  rendering  valuable  assistance  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lucknom 
(now  Indian)  Wit?iss8. 

Although  so  young  a  man,  beiuj^  not  yet  twenly-four,  his  judgment  was  remarkably 
mature,  so  that  from  the  first  he  was  able  to  grasp  the  situation  and  make  wise  decisionft 
which  rarely  needed  to  be  changed.  He  began  the  study  of  the  language  with  great 
eagenies«>,  and  in  six  months  after  landing  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  bazar.  He 
was  alw  ays  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Hindustani  language,  and  enjoyed  no  work 
more  than  the  preparation  of  aernions  and  books  in  the  vernacular. 

Alter  one  year  at  Lucknow  he  was  for  four  years  stationed  at  Gonda,  a  city  in 
the  forest  districts  on  the  border  of  Nepaul.  Here  he  labored  faithfully  in  general  dis- 
trict evangelization,  and  it  was  here  that  he  gathered  the  material  for  that  charming 
story  and  description  of  missionary  life  in  India,  entitled  The  TiUsipur  Fair.  Thi* 
book,  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive- 
and  reliable  descriptions  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  missionary  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  1878  he  returned  to  Lucknow,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  furlmigh  home 
in  1884,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  he  labored  here  without 
interruption  until  his  death.  His  woik  in  Lucknow  was  faithful,  energetic,  and 
effective.  Every  department  of  the  work  shows  the  results  of  his  careful  organizing 
hand.  The  general  mis.sionary  work,  the  day-sciiools,  the  Sunday-schools,  all  owe  mucb 
of  their  present  condition  of  prosperity  to  liia  zeal  ami  wisdom. 

But  the  crowning  effort  of  his  iifo,  and  the  one  to  which  he  gave  his  best  thought 
and  labor,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Lucknow  Christian  College  on  a  wide  and  firm 
foundation.  Several  years  ago,  in  the  centennial  year  of  Methodism,  the  India  Con- 
ference established  a  school  in  Lucknow,  to  be  known  as  the  Centennial  School.  Thi» 
school  grew  and  prospered  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries  who  had  charge  of  it 
until  it  became  a  flourishing  high-school  with  400  pupils. 

Dr.  Badley  early  began  to  plan  for  itM-xtension  into  a  college,  as  the  rapid  increase 
of  our  church  made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  our  own  young^ 
people.  He  was  able  by  wise  measures  to  secure  the  grant  of  a  valuable  plot  of  land 
from  the  government,  situated  in  a  most  desirable  part  of  the  city,  and  now  an  imposing 
building,  .admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  college,  stands  as  a  memorial  of 
the  faithful  efforts  and  unswerving  purpoae  of  Dr.  Badley,  who  never  rested  until  h» 
saw  his  plans  realized. 

Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  visited  the  buihling,  and  his  heart  was  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  its  rapid  erection.  Much  as  he  longetl  to  remain  and  work  there,  lie 
seemed  to  realize  that  his  pKace  waa  above,  for  he  said,  ''The  walls  of  the  college  are 
going  up,  but  I  am  going  u[r  higher."  » 

It  is  fitting  to  remark  here  that,  thanks  to  the  munificent  generosity  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Reid,  our  former  missionary  secretary,  the  building  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
free  of  incumbrance,  a  noble  example  of  wise  and  generous  bestow.al  of  wealth.  The 
college  classes  will  be  moved  from  their  present  narrow  quarters  and  begin  work  in  the 
new  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  in  July,  1892.  So  the  work  will  go  on,, 
although  the  inspiration  and  counsel  of  him  whose  cherished  [dan  it  was  for  so  many- 
years  will  long  be  missed  from  our  midst. 
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In  general  literary  work  Dr.  Badley  was  indefatigable.  Tiie  most  important  work 
of  all  was  tho  Indian  Missionari/  Directwy,  wliich  was  first  issued  in  1870,  and  has  bven 
twice  revised  and  enlarged,  while  the  third  revision  was  in  press  and  going  through  Dr, 
Badley's  hands  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  will  be  finished  and  issued  according  to  the 
original  plan  by  his  wife.  The  amount  of  labor  wLicii  tho  preparation  of  such  a 
directory  for  all  the  missions  and  missionaries  in  India  required  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
but  he  oheerfullj'  undertook  it  and  received  from  every  side  ihc  a[>|Mvciative  gratuity 
of  many  busy  men  who  profited  by  his  labor.  This  was  the  last  special  work  on  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Aliliough  he  knew  he  bad  consumption  two  years  before  he  succumbed,  he  bravely 
fought  the  disease,  and  contiiuied  to  ])l;in  for  the  future  of  the  interests  of  the  mission. 
Even  after  he  was  unable  to  sit  up  longer  he  kept  writing  in  his  reclining  chair. 

At  last  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  pen,  and  quietly  and  peacefully  he  left 
his  work,  not  without  regret,  but  willing  to  obey  God's  call.  He  passed  to  his  rich 
reward  on  the  20th  day  of  November,  ]801. 

The  funeral  services  were  simple  and  impressive,  and  the  body  was  followed  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  from  all  churches,  including  even  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus,  to  the  peaoefal  ccnnt»My  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Bishop  Thobiirn  said  at  the  time  of  the  District  Confi-ronce  :  "A  vacant  pl.ice, 
not  soon  to  be  filled,  profoundly  moves  the  hearts  of  all  assembled  here,  and  hundreds 
were  moved  to  tears  when  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Badley  was  read.  For  many  years  he 
moved  among  these  brethren,  quietly,  it  is  true,  but.  with  a  power  which  was  princely, 
and  a  purity  which  marked  him  as  an  earl j  candidate  for  service  in  the  upper  satietnary. 
Blameless  in  life,  pure  in  speech,  gentle  in  spisit,  untiring  in  work,  immovable  in  pur- 
pose, he  wielded  a  blessed  influence  among  his  Hindustani  brolliren,  and  will  long  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  them.  He  has  well  earned  the  rest  which  he  now  enjoys,  and 
his  works  do  follow  him." 


INDIA'S  OPEN  DOOR  AND  HER  SPECIAL  PLEA. 

BY    DIt.    JA.ME3    L.    PUILLIPS,    OF    CALCt/'ITA, 

General  SecreUry  of  (be  India  SuniUiy-SclMOl  Dnlon. 

HE  pastoral  address  of  the  Ecumenieal   Metliodist  Conference   that  met  in 
\V.isi(inglon,  D.  C,  lasi  October  contains  the  following  admirable  passage  : 

Among  ilie  faremoBt  objeuta  of  our  iiUereal8  arc-  llio  foreign  nii.ssions  of  our  Church.  Tlie 
motto  ofotlr  founder,  "The  world  ia  my  parisli,"  has  aever  Cfea«ed  to  echo  in  the  heorta  of  hi* 
spiritual  children.  Some  of  the  briglKe.tt  pages  in  our  annaU  tell  the  story  ofthe  patience,  the  Htcriflce,  and  the 
triumphs  of  our  brethren  in  the  luia-sion  ftDld.  In  the  present  c)b_v,  when  our  nurabeia  are  increusinK  and  our 
resources  growing,  when  tliroti^cli  iho  inquiry  of  scholars,  the  adventure  ol'  travelera,  tlioentorprise  of  traders, 
nnd  ilie!>pi'ead  of  the  Anglo-Ainericau  rnco  the  world  is  becoming  known  and  open,  and  the  call  of  God  ia 
loud  in  every  listcnitig  ear,  it  is  impossible  for  our  roiasionaiy  ardor  to  decline. 

Many  outside  of  the  Methodist  family  have  read  these  stirring  words,  and  thanked 
Goil,  and  taken  courage,  and  one  of  ihcui  may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  im  tlie>u 
pages  to  tho  open  door  and  the  special  plea  of  India.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  $1,250,000 
for  missions  from  collections  only  is  called  for  this  year.  This  should  represent  a  large 
re-enforcement  for  the  foreign  fields,  and  for  India  ])arlieularly,  now  so  wonderfully 
open  to  missionary  effort.  As  I've  said  co'>d-liye  to  my  dear  friends,  Bishoj)  Thobnrn 
and  otherB  now  leaving  us  for  the  quadrennial  Conference  at  Omaha,  it  has  been  with  the 
prayer  that  they  misrht  soon  come  bark  to  ns  with  the  needful  funds  and  the  requisite 
force  of  new  workers  for  tliis  broad  and  ripe  harvest  field. 
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Since  coming  back  lo  my  own  dear  India  as  Sunday-scLool  missionary  I  have  been 
sniveling  macb,  and  these  long  journeys  have  taken  nic,  among  others,  to  American 
Methodist  mission  stations  in  every  part  of  the  land.  God  hus  honored  these  missions 
and  their  faithful  workei-s  by  grunting  them  much  success.  The  day  of  laiger  ingath- 
erings  has  come  in  India,  and  some  of  these  stations  have  been  wonderfully  bk-saed.  Aa 
never  before  in  India  we  are  surroumled  by  open  doors,  and  from  them  all  there  cornea 
such  a  special  plea  for  ht-lp  as  was  uuiie;ird  till  recently.  A  man  or  a  woman  can  do  more 
to-day  here  in  one  year  than  toilers  could  do  in  many  years,  within  the  memory  of  mis- 
sionaries ctill  in  the  field.  And  one  dollar  now  stands  for  vastly  more  in  point  of  work, 
ing  capital  than  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 

There  are  three  lines  of  effort  which  should  be  strengthened  immediately  in  India, 
and  resolutely  sustained  in  this  day  uf  opulent  opportunity.  One  is  that  for  tiainiug 
native  helpers  of  both  sexes  for  feeding  and  shepherding  the  large  numbers  now  com- 
ing over  to  Christianity  from  heathenism.  The  Bible  schools  of  all  grades  foi'  Chris- 
tian men  and  women — by  «  hicli  I  meau  every  school  that  has  for  its  chief  aim  toi^ualify 
nattvefl  for  gospel  service  among  their  own  countrymen — should  he,  must  be,  enlarged 
and  bountifully  sustained  to  meet  tlie  present  crisis  in  this  field. 

Then  direct  eflbrt  for  the  evaiigulization  of  the  women  of  the  land  should  be  greatly 
increased.  Now  that  the  xenana  door  \a  open  there  seems  to  be  really  no  limitation, 
save  what  we  find  in  tiinsidves,  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  workers,  to  special  and  suc- 
cessful effort  in  behalf  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  this  benighted  land.  Our  sisters 
from  America  ehoidd  be  coming  now  by  the  score,  and  not  in  twos  and  threes,  for 
splendid  service  here  in  evangelistic,  educational,  and  medical  lines  for  the  women  of 
India.  We  should  have  city  and  village  work  organized  and  conducted  on  business 
principles  for  these  millions  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  women.  Ileaching  the  woman 
means  reaching  the  home,  and  this  tells  on  the  future. 

The  other  branch  of  missionary  effort  that  demands  immediate  and  sustained  help 
now  is  that  for  t!ie  children  of  India.  Their  parentis  have  given  them  to  ns  in 
prophecy.  We  hear  fathers  saying  all  over  the  land,  "  We  shall  die  as  we  are,  but 
our  chitilren  will  be  Christians."  Let  u.s  claim  these  dear  children  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  train  tlieui  up  for  lives  of  usefulness.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  they  will  bring  in  their  parents  with  them  into  tje  church.  There  is  no  such 
promising  work  in  all  the  e:irth  to-day  as  that  for  the  dear  boys  and  girls  of  India.  The 
harvest  from  tliis  seed-sowing  will  be  great  and  goleien.  The  plea  is  for  more  laborers 
without  delay. 

In  his  address  the  other  day  before  the  Sunday-School  Union  of  the  North  India 
Conference  Dr.  Parker  said  that  thousands  of  those  who  had  renounced  heathenism  and 
entered  the  church  durin<r  the  pa.st  year  had  been  in  the  Sunday-schools  for  years.  We 
need  loving  and  skilled  teachers  as  much  as  competent  scholars  and  aide  preachers  in 
India.  How  I've  been  feeling  this,  and  how  my  very  soul  has  been  crying  out  for 
Sunday-school  teachers  of  a  higher  grade  for  training  hundreds  :uid  thousands  of  native 
teachers,  as  I've  been  inspecting  our  beautiful  schools  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Hyderabad 
and  other  cities  swarmiTig  with  young  life  so  eager  for  instruction  !  Instead  of  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand,  our  Sunday-echooU  might  have  a  million  pupils  within  a 
twelvemonth  had  we  the  teachers  for  organizing,  directing,  and  pushing  this  special 
effort  for  the  dear  children  of  this  dark  land.  A  Quaker  brother  from  Englaml  said 
at  Allahabad  last  November,  "  Zcame  out  for  Sunday-school  work."  Let  the  Ameri- 
can ^lothodist  Church  send  us  men  and  women  specially  for  Sunday-school  work — the 
crisis  demands  it  and  the  reward  is  sure — and  let  them  come  with  hearts  full  of  love 
for  Christ  juid  his  little  ones. 
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jliOJI  an  article  in  tlie  English  J<un(f.ny  Moyaziiie  by  A.  \V.  W.  Dale,  and  from 
ilie  rfjiort  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
isoi,  are  gathered  the  t'ollowing  interesting  facts  respecting  a  country  of 
wliifli  we  liave  but  littU'  knowledge. 
Ik'twt'uii  the  borders  of  Siberia  and  the  frontiers  of  China,  slretehiiig  like  a  great 
girdle  aei'oss  northeastern  Asia,  lies  the  great  Mongolian  plain,  partly  desert,  partly 
covered  with  the  «hort  grass  of  the  prairie  or  the  fteppe.  It  is  the  home  and  source  of 
tlio  Mongol  race,  wliieli,  centuries  ago,  k'<l  on  by  Jeiighiz  Khan,  the  Attila  of  Asifi, 
swept  across  the  continent,  ihe  terroi'  and  the  Hcoiirge  of  nations,  to  foniul  an  empire 
which  crumbled  into  dust  with  its  creator,  Tlie  spirit  of  the  race  has  been  transformed 
since  then.  The  tierce  hoitlc;?  which  thrujst  the  Ottomans  before  them  into  Europe  fly 
in  panic  at  the  very  name  of  tlieir  former  foes.  Valor  and  renown  have  forsaken  them 
together,  and  in  their  degeneracy  they  crouch  lietieath  tin-  shadow  of  the  two  great 
empires  of  Russia  and  China,  already  marked  out  as  a  ]tovlioti  of  the  prize  in  that  great 
conHiet  which  cannot  be  long  delayed. 
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Stretching  throogh  the  country  westward  is  the  desert  of  Gobi,  a  barren,  waterless 
plain,  almost  devoid  of  grass,  and  without  a  single  running  streiim.  Here  in  towns  and 
villages  fdong  the  edge  of  the  plain,  or  in  isolated  encamjiuientM  on  the  plain  itself,  tlie 
Mongols  have  their  homes.  Over  its  expanse  they  fiini  jiastnre  for  their  herds  on  the 
j'ongh,  coarse  grass,  till  the  cruel  winter  of  the  North  comes  and  turns  the  earth  to  iron. 
Across  the  waste,  with  long  strings  of  camels  and  horses,  they  convey  merchandise  and 
the  nuiil.«,  and  travelers  fnun  empire  to  empire ;  and  from  here  they  find  their  way  to 
the  cities  of  northern  and  western  China,  or  far  southward  to  Thibet,  as  business  or 
religion  may  require. 

The  huts  in  which  they  live  are  of  lutlis,  fastened  together  to  form  a  lattice,  and 
then  covered  with  a  single  or  a  double  layer  of  fell.  They  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
in  diaiiu'ter,  and  about  ten  feet  high  in  the  center.  At  the  top  an  opening  in  the  covered 
roof  allows  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  escape.  Calves,  landia,  and  kids  share  the  shelter 
with  the  inmates.  Tea  is  used  uiuversally.  It  is  made  from  hard  tea-bricks,  pared  with  a 
knife  or  pountled  in  a  mortar,  and  to  give  it  additional  substance  millet  masted  <lr}',  and 
a  lump  of  rancid  butter  or  sheep  fat  is  nu.ved  wilii  it,  resulting  in  a  kind  of  soui>.  Mutton 
is  practically  the  only  meat  eaten.  As  cattle  breeding  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people,  and  their  fioeks  ]u-ovide  theni  with  the  necessities  of  existence,  ihey  for  the  most 
part  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and  sloth.  Such  work  as  there  is  in  tending  the  herds  falls 
upon    the  women  and   children.     The  men,  e.vcept  for  a  few  months  in  the  }ear,  when 
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tite  caravans  with  t«a  and  olh«i' 
iiienliamliso  fiuss  the  tlescrt,  en- 
juy  (U'rjJL'liijil  holiday,  atul  spt-rid 
their  daya  in  the  saddle,  ri<iiiig 
from  camp  to  camp  in  seuicli  of 
Bocii'ty  and  rt'cre:ilii.iii.  Hospital- 
ity— within  certain  wfU  dffini'd 
limits — is  universal ;  Imt  the 
stranger  has  invariably  to  run 
tlie  gauntlet  of  a  paek  of  savage 
dogs,  and  its  laws  do  not  protect 
the  guest  against  theft  or  fraud. 
The  people  are  as  sufspicious  as 
they  are  ignorant. 

Tlie  Miingol.i  are  a  religious 
nation,  an<l  liiiddliism,  even  ns 
they  profess  it,  has  done  great 
things  as  a  restraining  and  huniani/.ing  power.  But  Laniaism,  the  jirevalent  form 
in  Mongolia,  is  destitute  of  the  essential  tpialitien  of  an  eniiohliug  faitli.  It  is  a 
eorruption  of  Buddhism,  as  Romanism  is  of  Christianity,  and  the  analogy  V>etween  the 
two  systems  in  ritual  and  in  orgnnizalinn  is  strangely  close.  Both  magnify  the  jiower 
of  the  priestlmod  ;  both  materialjj'.e  spirit n;d  religion  ;  hoth  tend  to  suhs{itiite  oiitMard 
observance  for  vital  faith.  Among  the  Mongols  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  dedi- 
cated as  children  to  the  priesthood,  and  are  brought  up  as  lamas,  thereby  securing 
exemption  from  taxation  and  other  burdens.  Their  celibate  condition  gives  rise  to  all 
kinds  of  ini<piily.  The  temples  are  sinks  of  abomination,  and  I'rga,  the  saered  city  of 
Mongolia,  is  the  very  shrine  of  sin. 

Religion  itself  becomes  not  only  material,  but  even  mechanical.  Even  automatic 
rejtetitions  are  found  too  wearisome,  and  the  ]>riesthood  have  discovered  in  the  praying- 
wheel  a  device  by  which  a  man  can  acijuire  merit  without  effort.  He  lias  but  to  pull 
at  the  rope  and  set  the  cylinder  revolving,  and  his  case  is  as  good  as  if  "he  had  read 
the  books,  repeated  the  prayers,  and  knocked  his  liead  to  all  the  gods  that  grin  from 
the  shelves  and  shrines  of  the  wheel."  One  lama  more  ingenious  than  his  fellows 
actually  contrived  that  liis  praying-wheel  slioidd  be  turned  by  the  hot  air  ascending 
from  the  household  fire.  The  system  is  an  intolerable  burden,  entailing,  as  it  does,  the 
necessity  of  maintainiug  ho  large  a  proportion  of  the  male  pop- 

ulaiicm  in  life-long  indolence;  but  it 
is  slill  nnue  disastrous  in  its  moral 
efft'cts,  paralyzing  even  the  little  spir- 
itual vitality  which  the  people  pos- 
sess, fostering  a  ]>urblitid  ignorance, 
debasing  the  conception  of  woi-shij), 
creating  sins  that  are  merely  artifi- 
cial, and  distorting  the  conscience 
Ity  conventittnal  compromises,  exag- 
gerating the  importance  of  liarmless 
trifles,  and  leaving  graver  offenses 
absolutely  untouched. 

The   difhcidty  of  dealing   with  a 
people  brought  up  in  sinOi  a  faith  is  monooi.. 
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enormouB.  Lapped  in  ignorance  and  pridt',  wiili  all  the  disdain  of  the  East,  they  do  not 
recognize  any  thing  superi  jr  in  the  doclrineBof  ChriHtianiiy.  Their  own  faith  la  as  ven- 
erable. They,  too,  can  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  miracles.  They  have  their  prophets  and 
their  saints.  The  very  idea  of  the  incarnation  itself  is  not  new  to  them.  Faith  in  immor- 
tality is  wrought  into  the  very  fabric  of  their  being.  They  point  with  contempt  to  a 
religion  whose  Scriptures  are  contained  in  one  sm.ill  hnuk,  while  their  own  sacred  liter- 
ature fiUa  more  tlian  a  hundred  huu;e  volumes,  and  tlio  comnii'iitary  on  it,  a  work  of  no 
secondiiry  importance,  twice  as  many  more.  What  they  understand  in  the  new  leaching 
the  more  intelligent  can  illustrate  by  Buddhist  parallels  ;  what  is  strange  and  novel 
they  invariably  disregard. 

In  1S17  an  attempt  to  evangelize  some  part  of  the  country  was  made  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  sent  out  Rev.  E.  Stallybra.xs  and  Rev.  W.  Swan  to  work 
among  the  Buiiats  in  the  neielihorUood  of  Lake  Baikal.  They  entered  Mongolia  from 
the  north,  and  labored  among  tlieBtiddliist  subjects  of  tlie  Russian  Empire  till,  in  the  year 
1641,  an  imperial  mandate  compelled  thcrn  to  quit  the  country  and  abandon  their  mis- 
sion. But  they  did  not  lose  all  fruit  of  tlioir  toil,  atui  on  the  banks  uf  the  Thames  they 
were  able  to  complete  the  great  task  of  giving  the  Scriptures  entire  to  the  Mongolian 
race  in  their  own  tongue. 

Rev.  James  Gilmour,  who  was  born  i]]  St-oihuid  iti  1843,  entered  Mongolia  from 
the  south  in  1870  as  a  representative  of  the  London  3Iissiunary  Society.  For  fifteen 
yeai-s  he  labored,  dividing  his  time  between  country  and  city.  The  winter  montlis  he 
spent  at  Peking,  the  scat  of  government,  and  the  great  center  of  religious  activity, 
where  the  Mongolians  gather  in  considerablp  number,  congregating  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  city,  living  their  own  life  and  following  ilinir  own  ways,  with  their  black  huts 
clustercil  like  bee-hives  close  to  the  pump  and  jjridc  of  the  great  city.  During  the 
summer  months  he  made  long  journeys  among  the  tribes  round  Kalgan,  living  not 
merely  among  thera,  but  witii  them,  and  raoviiig  from  place  to  place  to  dispense  medi- 
cine and  to  preach  the  Goxiiel.  Hut  after  1885,  wlnri  his  home  was  broken  up  by  his 
wife's  death,  he  abandoned  Peking,  cut  himself  louse  from  civilization,  and  estublished 
himself  permanently  amerig  the  .Mongols,  taking  three  of  their  towns  as  a  basis  for  his 
work,  and  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  adopting  native  dress,  and  living  on  native 
fare,  and  returning  tu  Eiiro])ean  society  only  at  long  intervals. 

For  more  than  seventeen  years  he  worked  steadily  on  without  making  a  single 
convert,  but  during  the  later  years  were  given  the  first  signs  of  success.  Four  families 
iu  one  town  were  baptized,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  his  work  was  iiot  iu  vaiu.  He 
found  others  who  were  honest  enough  to  confess  that  their  own  system  failed  to  produce 
holiness  of  life,  and  who  were  ready  to  listen  attentively  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  missionaries  in  1891  were  Rev.  J,  Gilmoui-,  Rev.  J.  Parker,  and  Mr.  G.  P. 
Smith.  The  part  in  which  they  chiefly  labor  lies  about  160  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Peking,  with  Chao-Yang  and  Ta-ss^u-Kou  as  centers,  ami  there  are  twenty  members. 
Reporting  in  1691  for  the  year  1890,  Mr.  Gilmour  said  :  '•  The  total  baptisms  for  the 
year  have  been  eight  ;  four  men,  two  women,  and  two  children,  all  Chinese.  An  inter- 
esting fact  about  the  baptism  of  a  woman  and  child  is  that  the  family  resides  in  a  village 
which  is  a  Mongol  stronghold,  having  a  temple  with,  it  is  said, '200  lamas.  We  thought 
it  quite  possible  that  some  opposition  might  be  manilested  in  such  an  antichristian 
village,  but  the  husband  and  father  made  a  little  feast  on  the  occasion,  and  invited  two 
guests,  who,  by  their  presence,  gave  a  kind  of  guarantee  that  no  trouble  would  arise 
from  the  quarter  where  it  would  be  most  likely  to  come."  Mr.  Gilmour  died  last  year, 
but  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mission  thai  is  greatly  blessing  the  Mongols. 
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ARACAS,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  is  located  in  the  Federal  District,  and 

has  a  pojrulation  of  60,000  people.     It  is  the  most  populous  and  important 

city  in  the  country.     It  ia  flix  mik's  from  the  sea  in  a  direct  line,  but  the 

distance  by  the  usual  route  of  travel  is  twenty-three  miles.     You  cannot  see 

the  sea  from  the  city,  for  there  are  mountains  6,000  feet  high  between  them. 

Tliere  is  a  railroad  couMtrucled  partly  over  and  partly  through  the  mountain.  The 
grade  is  very  steep,  and  the  road  winds  and  tarns,  passing  through  deep  cuts  and 
tunnels.  The  c^rs  are  small,  with  side  seats  like  an  omnibus  or  street-car.  The  engine 
is  small  but  quite  powerful.  It  costs  $2.50  for  a  first-class  passage.  The  road  seems 
dangerous,  and  if  the  engineer  should  for  a  moment  lose  control  of  his  engine  (here 
certainly  would  result  great  danger.  There  are  no  villages  on  the  way  and  no  signs  of 
cultivation.  It  is  hot  oti  the  coast,  and  very  light  clothing  is  worn,  but  on  the  mountain 
you  need  an  overcoat. 

Caracas  is  located  in  a  beautiful  valley  three  or  four  miles  broad  and  about  fifteen 
miles  long.  It  is  watered  by  sevL'ial  small  rivers  and  streams,  aft'ording  irrigation  as 
well  as  drainage.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  towering  mountains.  The  land  in  the 
valley  is  very  fertile  and  is  highly  cultivated,  coflFee,  sugar,  and  fruit  being  the  principal 
produotioD.  The  city  of  Caracas  is  between  four  and  five  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  and  enjoys  a  climate  that  is  salubrious  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
desirable  of  any  in  the  wurld.  It  is  never  cold,  and  there  is  no  excess  of  heat.  There 
IB  a  copious  rain-fall  with  very  few  dark  days. 

The  city  is  bandsrmR'ly  laid  out,  with  streets  at  right  angles  welt  paved  with 
cobble-stones,  and  the  walks  are  t'onstructed  of  cement.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow,  and  are  kept  very  clean  and  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity.  There  are  tram- 
ways running  in  many  of  the  streets,  the  rars  of  which  are  very  small  but  very  con- 
venient and  much  used. 

A  university,  founded  in  1T'21,  which  for  all  these  yeara  has  ranked  as  the  most 
useful  institution  in  the  country,  is  located  on  the  ]^laza  in  the  city.  It  is  supported  by 
the  government  and  has  a  large  number  of  students  in  attendance.  In  addition  to  the 
QBual  course  of  instructimi,  law  .iiid  medicine  are  taught.  In  connection  with  the  nni- 
versity  there  is  a  library  of  great  value  as  well  as  a  museum  under  the  care  of  a  learned 
German  professor.  It  is  said  the  library  contains  the  most  extensive  collection  of  books 
on  SoutI)  America  that  ia  anywhere  to  be  found.  There  are  twenty  national  colleges 
and  six  normal  schools  or  instilutions,  and  more  than  two  thousand  ]>rimary  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  professors  in  all  these  institutions  are  learned  men  and  the  course  in  them  ia 
quite  thorough.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  scholars  in  these  schools 
and  they  are  anxious  to  become  educated.  VencKueln  has  always  been  a  Catholio 
country,  without  a  Protestant  church  in  the  whole  land,  but  .'several  years  ago  the  gov- 
ernment suppressed  all  the  Roman  Catholic  monasteries  and  nunneriea  of  the  country 
and  confiscated  their  pri)]>ei(.y. 

In  187*5  the  president  sent  to  Congress  a  message  declaring  the  Church  independent  of 
the  Roman  episcopate,  and  recommended  Congress  to  jvass  hnvs  providing  that  the  parish 
priests  should  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  bishops  by  Congress,  and  that  there 
should  be  religious  toleration.  Such  laws  were  passed,  and  since  then  the  government 
refuses  to  recognize  tlie  authority  of  the  Church  in  mamages  and  requires  a  civil  service 
to  make  the  maniage  legal.     After  the  service  of  a  civil  officer  the  parties  are  permitted 
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to  go  to  the  churcli  and  have  the  service  repeated  by  a  priest,  but  it  is  made  a  penaT 
offense  to  go  to  the  priest  before  the  marriage  by  a  civil  officer.  The  Church  threat- 
ened excommunication,  but  the  Cuiigress  remained  firm,  and  all  violations  of  tlie  law 
were  prosecuted,  and  now  tlie  archbishop  and  priests  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Formerly  the  Church  alone  could  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  ;  now 
that  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  Cliurch  held  all  the  cemeteries,  and 
atone  could  give  a  i)crinit  for  burial.  The  government  coutiscated  all  the  cemeteries 
and  made  tbcra  free  to  all  of  every  faith  or  nationality. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  sent  itH  agents  into  Venezuela  at  different 
times.  In  1864  Andrew  M,  MiUie,  as  the  agent  of  the  society,  visited  Venezuela,  and 
sold  and  distributed  the  Scriptures,  and  was  kindly  received  and  protected  by  the 
authorities.  In  1876  Rev.  J.  de  Palma  made  a  tour  in  Venezuela,  and  found  a  strong 
demand  for  the  Scri|)tures  and  was  quite  Buccessful. 

In  1888  Rev.  William  M.  Patterson,  D.D.,  long  a  missionary  in  .Mexico,  went  to 
Venezuela  as  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  visited  many  ptirtions  of 
the  country,  and  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  people  as  well  an  protection  from 
the  government.  Me  resided  at  Caracas,  sold  great  numbers  of  tlie  Script ures,  held 
meetings  in  the  city,  and  received  no  opposition  from  any  one.  He  died  in  Caracas, 
and  his  successor  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Norwood,  who  reports  encouraging  sales  of 
Scriptures. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Church  has  this  year  scut  to  Caracas  Rev.  A,  H.  Suther- 
land, formerly  a  missionary  in  Mexico,  as  a  missionary,  and  there  is»  no  doubt  he  will  be 
well  received  and  accomplish  much  good.     The  field  seems  to  be  white  to  the  harvest. 


A  CHINESE  WEDDING  IN  SINGAPOKE. 

BY    IJELKN    I-EfKY. 

WAS  invited  one  day  to  go  and  see  a  marriage  ceremony  at  the  huuse  of  a 
wealthy  Chinaman.  As  I  had  never  seen  one  before,  I  was  very  glad  to  go, 
and  this  is  what  I  saw. 

On  the  veranda  outride  the  bride's  house  were  musicians,  who  kept  up 
a  terrible  racket  all  day  long  on  gongs  and  other  instruments.  The  front  room,  where 
we  sat,  was  veiy  gayly  decorated  with  scrolls  and  Chiiu'se  characters  ;  on  the  floor  a 
large  hearth-rug  was  spread.  The  bride's  father  was  preparing  to  wor^-hip  his  gods, 
attended  by  his  son  and  another  relative,  who  lit  the  incense  sticks  for  him.  First  he 
worshiped  heaven  and  earth,  the  father  and  mother  of  all  men  and  things  ;  he  bowed 
and  knelt  four  times,  presented  some  spirits  in  a  silver  bowl,  then  very  carefully  poured 
a  little  on  the  brick  floor  as  an  offering  to  the  earth,  and  placed  the  remainder  on  the 
shrine.  Next  he  turned  to  the  image,  and  prostrated  himself  in  the  s;ime  w.ay  In-fore  it 
four  times;  last  of  all  be  turned  to  the  ancestral  tablets  and  worshiped  them  in  the 
same  way.  AH  seemed  to  be  done  according  to  a  regular  (brm  or  ceremony.  Wlien 
he  had  finished  lie  took  off  his  splendid  silk  robe.s. 

Immediately  afterward  the  bridegroom  entered,  attended  by  a  man  to  fan  him 
and  look  after  his  comfort  generally  ;  after  him  eauie  the  bride,  moat  gorgeously  attired 
in  robes  of  red  and  gold,  her  neck  hung  with  gold  chains,  some  of  them  about  eight 
yards  long,  twisted  round  and  round  her  throat.  Her  head  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments  in  the  shajK;  of  a  crown,  and  a  band  of  gold  around  her 
bi"ow.     Her  fingers  were  covered  with  rings.     The  bridal  pair  stood  together,  ami  wor- 
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Bbipc'cl  in  the  same  way  SlR  the  father  had  done,  except  that  they  knelt  three  times  be- 
fore each  shrine.  Tliey  then  paid  their  rtspects  to  their  friends,  heyinning  with  the 
eldest,  kneeling  before  each  ;  to  the  father  and  mother  tht-y  knelt  three  times.  After 
this  was  finished  there  was  a  procession  to  the  bridegroom's  lioiise,  the  bride  and  groom 
being  carried  in  most  magnifioent  red  chairs,  in  each  of  which  was  a  little  child  as  at- 
tendant ;  the  chair-bearers  wore  white  Irousei-s  and  pink  coats,  and  there  were  eight  for 
each  chair.  Other  men  went  in  front,  carrying  large  Chinese  lanterns,  and  banners  of 
crimson  cloth. 

At  the  groom's  house  they  had  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  friends  in  the  same  way 
as  they  had  at  the  bride's.  The  bride  then  went  into  the  inn<?r  room,  and  drank  tea 
and  ate  rice  with  all  the  women  ;  as  she  is  nut  allowed  to  do  any  thing  for  herself,  the 
food  was  put  into  her  mouth.  She  never  spoke  the  whole  time,  but  just  looked  as  life- 
less as  it  is  possible  for  a  living  person  to  look.  The  prooos-^ion  back  to  the  bride's 
honse  was  the  same  as  before,  with  tho  addition  of  some  little  children  carrying  pres- 
ents on  three  trays;  these  presents  were  dollars,  beautiful  gold  pins  studded  with 
diamonds,  bracelets,  buckles,  bells,  all  of  gold.  Before  arriving  at  the  house  liie  pro- 
cession slopjied,  and  ihe  bride  and  groom  walked  together  along  the  street  and  into 
the  hou.se.  The  bride  then  went  ii]»  stnirs,  where  she  was  disrobed,  and  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  all  her  heavy  jewelry.  We  saw  the  bridegroom  no 
more,  but  returned  home  after  being  regaled  with  tea,  Chinese  cakes,  and  fruits. — 
Mesaenr/er, 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  CHIXESE. 

BY    REV.    ISAAC   TAYLOR    IIKADI.AXD. 

I  HEY  need:    1.   A  better  knowledge  of  Western  science, 

2.  To  understand  the   practical  value   of   modern  inveutious  and  dis- 
coveries. 

3.  To  nndersland  Western  civilization,  its  history  and  growth,  and  the 
part  that  Christianity  has  had  in  its  formation. 

4.  A  thorough  understanding  of  Christianity,  practically  and  doctrinally,  its  source 
and  growth,  its  laws  and  evidences,  its  aims,  and  the  hope  it  offers  to  the  believer. 

5.  A  few  godly  men  and  women  of  the  nmst  sterling  character,  broad  education, 
and  thorough  consecration  to  leach  them  these  things. 

6.  A  thoroughly  intelligent  and  consecrated  native  ministry,  able  both  bj'  their 
words  and  their  lives  to  sot  forth  the  teachings  of  Christ, 

1.  Schools  of  all  grades,  frum  primary  to  university.  Primary  schools  ought  to  be 
established  in  every  Christian  community,  conducted  by  well-educated  natives  on 
Christian  principles.  The  pupils  from  these  schools,  if  bright  and  good,  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  enter  college,  where  they  coidd  prepare  themselves  as  teachers,  physi- 
cians, or  niinisters — the  three  great  evangelistic  agencies, 

8.  A  church  wherever  there  is  a  little  com]>any  of  believers  who  arc  willing  to  aid 
«ither  by  funds  or  labor  in  building  a  clmrclu  These  chuiches  could  be  used  as  schools 
during  the  week,  and  for  religions  services  on  Sunday, 

9.  To  have  their  brethren  across  the  Pacific  understand  these  things.  Not  merely 
know  about  them,  but  actually  understand  tliem  in  such  a  way  as  to  send  checks  and 
orders  to  have  these  chntehos  built,  these  schooln  opened,  these  teachers,  preachei-s,  and 
physicians  educated,  and  Christ  preached  by  the  Chin  se  iu  such  a  way  as  to  establish 
his  kingdom  in  their  couutiy  aiiil  iu  tiieir  hearts,  Tfte  heathen  must  be  converted  bi/ 
converted  death  i:\ 


Hisaion  of  tbe  London  Missionary  Society  in 
New  Goinea. 

Nkw  Guinea  is  <Iivi«]«l  )>etween  the  Nether- 
laniis,  GemmDv,  and  Great  Britain.  British 
New  Guinea  codiprisi's  the  sodth-eiiHteni  part  of 
the  islftiul,  nnil  hns  nri  nn-ft  of  00,000  sijuuro 
miles  iiud  n  [lopuiution  of  aiiout  150,000.  It  is 
only  ninety  miles  from  Austrah'a.  In  British 
New  Guinea  nre  riiiKKJons  of  the  Lnnrlon  Jli*- 
sionary  Society,  the  StK-itty  for  the  Prupagiitioti 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Wesleyans  from  Aus- 
tralia, the  two  latter  having  lately  entered  the 
field. 

The  inhabittiiits  arc  called  Papuans.  The 
Pnpimn  is  powi'rfully  liiiilt.  His  hair  U  h;»rsh, 
fri/.zly,  crisped,  and  dressed  to  make  it  stimd 
ovit  like  ft  moji.  His  skin  is  sooty  black.  His 
legs  long  and  thin.  Tlis  face  cloug'ntcd,  and 
brow  prominent.  His  nose  is  larice,  arched, 
and  high.  Mis  mouth  is  larj^e,  und  lips  thick 
and  ]>rfittil>errtnt.  The  stronjjf.  wiry  hair  is  so 
dressed  that  it  ivill  retain  the  position  in  which 
it  is  plarcd  for  many  hours  afterward,  jitnjrctiiitr 
at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches  fnmi  the 
head. 

The  Papuans  are  impulsive  beings,  and  veiy 
dciuonstrative  in  spoech  und  action.  They  have 
tjisip,  which  they  (lis])lay  in  liie  decoration  of 
their  canoes,  hou.M^,  and  dutneslic  utensils. 
Their  linuses  are  i,a'nerally  pmirhovels.  aiirl  they 
contain  hut  lilflo  furniture.  Tlieir  food  is  roots 
and  ve^'ctahles,  with  tish  and  pime  as  an  ocea- 
Bional  luxury.  Marriage  nmotyg  them  is  a  very 
simple  operation.  The  couple  arc  set  down 
liefore  an  idol.  The  man  gives  some  iK.'tel-nut 
to  the  woman,  and  the  ceremony  is  complete. 
Marriaye    by    ahduciinn    aNo    prevaiU.      The 
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woman  is  taken,  cither  liy  ap|>ar- 
eut  or  actual  force,  to  the  house- 
of  her  husband,  hut  if  upou  arriv- 
in;^  there  she  does  not  approve  of 
I  lie  match,  ihe  runs  to  some  one 
to  protect  her;  if,  however,  she 
is  sati'tficd,  the  matter  is  settled 
forihwith:  a  feast  is  given  ti>  her 
friends  next  morning,  anil  the 
coujiie  are  thenceforward  consid- 
erid  as  man  and  wife.  The  dead 
are  nsvially  placed  on  platforms  in 
the  open  air. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Madaren,  of  the 
Anglican  Mission,  wrote  in  18fll : 
"The  natives  are  fairly  good 
looking,  and  some  of  them  have- 
very  regular  feature*;  their  teeth 
are  discolored  ancl  spuilt  hy  eoiistatit  chewing  of 
the  betel-nuts.  They  are  not  very  tall  nor  stuut. 
hut  some  of  them  are  well  made.  They  pierce- 
the  IiiIk'  of  the  ear  and  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
and  nil)  themselves  al3  over  with  cocoa-nut  and 
different  colored  clays;  black  is  a  favorite  color 
with  the  women.  They  also  wear  the  usual 
Papuan  grass  ])etticoat,  and  the  men  the  pan- 
danus  leaf,  and  a  cord  of  native  ro|)e  round  the 
waist,  and  armlets  above  the  elbow.  They  are 
a  hap])y,  contented  set  of  peoiile,  laughing  and 
talking  eontinually,  and  when  tine  imitute-s  the 
hark  of  the  dog,  the  grunt  of  the  pig.  or  the 
(piake-quake  of  the  frog,  great  are  the  hursts  of 
laughter.  They  are  a  lazy  people,  though,  and 
it  is  so  ilifficult  to  keep  them  at  work.  The 
women  do  most  of  the  gardening  and  wood-get- 
ting for  the  tire,  eooking,  etc,  and  the  men  himt 
wild  pigs,  fish,  .smoke,  sleep,  and  eat." 

Tlic  Rev.  S.  MeKarlane  wrote  iu  1888:  "In 
their  government  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  s<> 
far  as  we  know  them,  are  patriarchal  and  dcmo- 
crotie.  All  important  matters  are  decided  in  a 
genend  rounril  of  the  village,  at  which  the 
headmen  and  sacred  men,  or  jiriests,  have  most 
til  say,  and  whose  advii-e  is  geiiirally  followed. 
1  mean  by  headmen  the  heads  of  families — a 
family  being  a  combined  group  of  sons,  daugh- 
ters, uncles,  cousins,  nieces,  etc.  The  mrrnl 
men  are  the  doctors  and  sorcerers  of  the  village. 

•'  All  land,  both  cultivated  and  Jineultivated, 
is  owned  by  Ihe  htads  of  fuudlies.  Having  no 
written  language,  they  of  course  had  no  written 
laws.  The  boundaries  of  their  land.^  are,  how- 
ever, welt  di.'tined,  and  their  hind  laws  strictly 
observed.  Any  disputes  aliout  land  boundaries 
(wliieh  rarely  occur)  are  settled,  like  alt  other 
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gricTunccs,  by  public  opinion  in  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  piH>pk'.  Wiirs  f^i-iicnilly  originate 
abuut  women,  or  in  smm-  (iriviite  ([iiarrt'l  between 
two  individuals,  wlucli  the  viliuj^rc  takes  up. 
The  heroes  are  thivse  who  obiiiiti  the  greatest 
iiuiulx'i-s  of  human  heads.  C'ainiibulisim  is  prac- 
ticed by  some  of  the  tribes.  Generally  it  is  only 
the  bodies  of  enemies  that  are  eaten. 

"Niilive  houses  differ  very  much  among 
different  tribes.  Some  are  like  gigantic  bee- 
hive.s  others  are  like  a  row  of  coltiigea  -without 
any  partitions.  Some  are  built  ou  posts  of  ail 
sizi'S  and  shapes,  often  like  a  boat  turued  bottom 
upward.  The  hill  tril>es  often  build  their 
houses  in  the  forks  of  trees.  They  first  make  a 
platform,  which  not  only  bears  the  house,  but 
also  a  quantity  of  stones,  which  arc  ahviiys  kept 
handy  to  defend  it  from  the  enemy.  The  most 
|H-culi»r  mnl  interesting  are  the  villaf.'is  built  on 
jwsts  in  the  lagoons  and  on  some  jiarts  of  the 
coasts,  varying  in  distance  up  to  n  mile  from  the 
beach. 

'•The  natives  are  mostly  vegetariiins.  They 
Uise  much  wild  fruit.  Nature  siipjilicH  them 
■with  the  necessaries  of  life.  For  plates  they  use 
wiMxlen  platters,  plaited  coco,i-nut  leaves,  and 
the  Iniuiitiful  biinuna  leaf.  Knives  uud  forks  itre 
Ciksily  made  from  bamboos,  and  spioon;?  from 
|)earl  anil  cocoa-nut  s^hells.  The  natives  of  both 
sexes  are  fond  of  oniuiueutiog  their  Ijodies. 
They  do  not  wear  much  clothing,  but  they  use  a 


profusion  of  ornnmeuts  and  ]iaint.  The  hair  is 
frizzed  out  carefully,  and  cut  in  fantastic shupes, 
nud  decorated  with  feaiheis  and  plumes,  and 
sonu'tiincs  with  bones.  The  stone  go<ls  ami 
charms  found  among  the  natives — some  stand- 
ing erect,  from  one  to  eight  feet  in  height,  others 
{>ortabIe,  and  carried  about  liy  the  natives — 
point  to  very  ancient  forms  of  worship." 

The  London  Missionary  Society  commenced 
its  mi.'ision  in  New  Guinea  twentj"  yearn  ago, 
the  pioneer  missionaries  lieing  Rev.  S.  McFar- 
lane.  iiev.  A.  W.  Murniy,  Rev.  William  G. 
Liiwes,  Hev.  James  Chalmers,  au<l  their  wives. 
Mr.  Murray  did  not  long  retnuin  with  the  mis- 
sion, 

In  1881  the  working  force  consisted  of  Rev. 
S.  McFurlane,  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  Rev.  .T. 
Chalmers,  Hev.  T.  Ueswick,  liev.  J.  Tait  Scolt, 
their  wives,  and  twenty -eight  native  ])astorH.  In 
1SI>1  the  workers  were  Rev.  W.  O.  L4iwes,  Rev. 
J.  Chahners,  Rev.  Albert  Pearse,  and  their 
wives.  Rev.  E.  B.  Savage,  Rev.  H.  II.  Dmincey, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Walker,  Rev,  C.  W,  Abel,  and  sixty- 
eight  native  pa.«tors.  The  principal  stations  are 
Port  Moresby,  Kerepunu,  Motumotu,  Fly  River, 
and  Sunu. 

The  Rev.  S.  McFarlauc,  LL.D.,  went  out  ana 
missionary  to  Lifu,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
in  ly.")!>.  [ind  in  1H71  visited  New  Guinea  with  a 
view  of  establishing  a  mis-siou  ou  that  island. 
He  afterward  founded  the  mission,  and  for  many 
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years  was  one  of  its  chief 
directors.  He  wrote  in 
18MH  uf  the  mission  as 
follows: 

"  The  natives  throiigh- 
oiii  tlie  district  are  beg- 
piujr  for  teachers  to  be 
liicated  fliucm^  them. 
Many  of  the  towns  and 
villuf^es  have  given  up 
wiir  1111(1  cunnihalism,  re- 
frain from  work  on  Sun- 
diivM,  iind  even  conduct 

J, .,  ,  ,i;i,ANE.       ])uljiic    worsliiji    among 

tiieniwlves  lis  licst  they 
t'ttn.  Af  Ihe  stations  whtrctheteadiers  aresettled 
the  people  arc  more  advanced.  Schoolsare  estab- 
lished ;  many  of  the  natives  can  reml  and  write; 
hundreds  of  thfin  have  renounced  idolatry  and 
been  baptized.  I  hai-c  myself  i>aj>ti7:cd  about  live 
hundred  natives  in  the  Ea.st  Cape  district,  and 
Mr.  f'h.'diners  has  done  similar  work  in  the  South 
Cape  branch.  The  tcncher.*!  in  both  districts 
have,  with  owr  help,  redneed  the  liiiiguagca  to 
■writing,  and  Iranslatefl  portiimH  of  the  Scri|)t- 
ures.  Were  it  not  for  the  feviT  of  the  country 
this  could  1k!  one  of  the  tno.st  L:iicour!i{;;;iji^  and 
delightful  mission  fields  in  the  w<irld. 

"  We  have  opened  up  about  six  hundred 
miles  of  coa.st  line,  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  establiHhed  sixty  nii.ssion  .<ilatiiins  along 
the  coast,  formed  six  churches,  which  contain 
an  aggregate  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
members,  reduced  «i.\  nf  the  languages  or  dia- 
lects to  writing,  and  trungjatcd  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  school  book,  cntechism,  and 
hymn-book  into  each.  We  have  two  inalitutions 
at  work  for  the  training  of  native  pioneer  evau- 
gelista  and  pastors,  the  Papuan  Institute  at 
Murray  Island,  in  the  Papuan  Gulf,  containing 
over  fifty  students,  and  the  institutioD  at  Port 
Moresby  with  twelve 
stud<'nt.H.  Twenty -five 
have  been  sent  out  from 
the  former  and  eight 
from  the  latter  as  native 
pioneer  teachers,  and 
are  doing  excellent 
Christian  work." 

Rev.  James.  Chal- 
mers, one  of  the  iirescnt 
niisaioaaries,  with  lu.s 
head-quarters  at  Motu- 
muto,  was  bom  in  1841, 
went  out  as  n  misNio:'.-       rkv.  ,j.  thai^mers. 


ary  to  Rarotonga,  one  of  the  Hen-ey  IsUnds,  in 
18013,  and  here  he  labored  until  1878,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  New  Guinea.  ••  Rul>- 
hing  of  noses  is  tiie  cummou  form  of  salutation 
among  »i>me  of  the  people,  oven  as  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  a.s  the  Papuans  delight  in  a  liberal 
ornamentation  of  their  faces  with  piunt  of  various 
colors,  and  this  paint  easily  rubs  oflf,  Mr.  Chal- 
mers's countenance,  after  he  hadl)een  introduced 
to  and  rublK'd  noses  with  a  numl>er  of  new 
uciiuaiutuDces,  frequently  astonished  himself 
when  seen  in  a  mirror." 

Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  F.R.O.S.,  another  mis- 
sionary in  New  Guinea,  went  lis  a  missionary  to 
Savage  IslAnd  in  18tiO.  Tlie  island  had  received 
the  benefit  of  the  work  of  some  Samoun  native 
Christian  teachers,  and  they  needed  la-tter 
Bm>er vision.  Here  lie  labored  successfully  until 
1972,  when  he  R-turncd  to  England.  In  \^~,\ 
he  became  a  mis.sionary 
in  New  Guinea,  where  he 
has  labored  ever  since, 
with  head-ipuirters  at 
Port  Moresby.  He  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  his 
wife.  Writing  in  181)1, 
he  said : 

"The  attendance  at 
our  schools  has  greatly 
increased,  and  we  have 
not  leas  tlinn  2,000  jiu- 
pils.  In  1881  we  hail  but 
ten  native  church  tiicm- 
bcrs;  now  we  haveiu  the 
Port  Moresby  district  375  church  members,  and 
about  w'.venty-tive  in  the  other  <li8lricts.  In  1881 
no  fMirtinn  of  the  Scriptiin's  was  printed  in  any 
language  of  south-east  New  Guinea;  now  we 
have  one  go8]iel  in  one  dialect,  four  in  another, 
and  the  vUiole  of  the  New  Testament  ready  for 
the  ]»ress.  Books  have  been  printed  in  six  dif- 
ercnt  dialects,  and  all  have  ri'adcrs.'' 

\  w-cent  English  jieriodical  makes  the  follow- 
ing announcement: 

' '  Iler  majesty  the  queen  has  been  graciously 
jileased  to  accept  a  copy  of  Ihe  New  Testament 
iu  the  Milt u  language  of  New  Guinea,  This  is 
the  lirst  New  Testmnent  in  the  language  of  her 
luaji-sty's  latest  subjects.  The  book  was  placed 
in  thu  queen's  hands  at  Christmas  by  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  at  the  request  o(  the  committee, 
conveyed  through  the  editorial  superintendent. 
Tlie  version  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clialtuers 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  has  been  completed 
bv  tue  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  who  has  borne  a  di»- 
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tinguishcd  pirt  in  bringing  '  tiu'  iroliit'"  isle ' 
under  British  rule.  Tbc  Pyrt  Morc>'l\v  diiilcct, 
in  which  the  version  is  mode,  is  the  mother 
tonjfue  of  about  5,0«K)  natives,  but  it  is  the  best 
known  of  the  vuriou*  langiinges  along  the  coast, 
and  the  missionarit-s  hjivu  rt-s«ilv«>d  to  miikt^  it 
the  literary  language  for  (he  entire  east  of  the 
jslaad  from  Posaessioa  eastward." 


Three  HiadtL  Fables. 
Gkkeu  Hath  its  Meed. 
A  rox  fell  into  a  well,  and,  unable  to  get  out. 
■»ras  holding  to  Homc  roo(s  nt  the  .*idc  of  it,  just 
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-ftliore  the  wator.  A  wolf  who  was  [tasHing  by 
lodkcd  in  ami  saw  him,  and  said,  "  Well,  Rey- 
nard, you  arc  in  the  will." 

"But  not  without  a  i>nr|>")se,  and  not  without 
the  means  of  getting  out,"  said  the  fijx. 

**Wbat  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  wolf. 

"  Wby/'iMiid  the  fox,  "  there  is  a  drought  all 
over  the  country  now,  and  the  water  in  thi«  well 
is  the  only  means  of  apjicasing  the  tliirst  of  the 


thousands  that  live  in  this  neighborhood.  They 
held  u  meeting  au<l  reqiie*ted  nif  to  keep  tbe 
wuter  from  going  down  lower;  kd  I  iiin  holding 
it  up  for  the  public  good." 

"  What  will  be  your  reward?  "  said  the  wolf. 

"  They  will  give  me  n  peosion  and  save  nie 
the  trouble  of  going  about  every  diiy  in  quest  of 
fiKjd,  iKit  to  speak  of  iivnuniumble  other  privi- 
leges that  will  be  granted  me.  I  am  al.so  jier- 
mitted  to  get  some  one  to  relieve  me." 

"Ah,  Reynard,  may  I  relieve  you,  then? 
May  I  hope  to  get  a  pension,  and  other  privi- 
leges? You  know  what  a  sad  lot  is  mine,  e»- 
jn-ciHlly  in  winter." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  fox ;  "  but  you  must  get 
a  long  rope,  that  I  maycoine  up  and  let  you  in." 

So  the  wolf  got  a  rope.  Up  mine  the  fox, 
and  down  went  the  wolf,  and  the  fox  said,  "My 
dear  sir,  you  may  remain  down  there  till  doonu- 
day,  or  till  the  owner  of  the  well  kills  you." 

"Alas!"  said  the  wolf,  when  it  was  too  late, 
* '  f/reid  halh  itt  meed." 

How  THE  WonLD  Goes. 

A  man  once  stood  up  at  a  market-place  in  the 
East,  and  said:  "  I  have  been  ordered  by  the 
king  lo  collect  all  the  well-born  and  well-bred, 
and  bring  them  before  liim,  since  he  wishes  to 
reward  them." 

Everybody  that  heard  him  joined  him.  and  he 
went  toward  the  palace,  surrounded  by  the  whole 
town. 

Tlien  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  said: 
"  Tlio  king  h.is  just  sent  niu  word  that  he  means 
!i)  lulp  only  tho.se  that  lirtvo  been  ill-born  and 
ill-bred,  to  make  up  for  their  misfortunes." 

The  crowd  liiigen.'d  behind  for  a  while,  and 
tben  nae  after  another  joined  the  man  a.s  ill-born 
and  ill-bred,  that  they  might  receive  the  king's 
gifts. 

The  man  said:  "  The  Virld  i/rtes  tu  the  trind 

Good  mtd  Evn,. 

A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  marching 
thrfmgh  a  wood  to  avoid  meeting  a  largo  detiich- 
nicnt  of  the  enemy  iu  the  neighborhood. 

The  drununer  kept  benling  his  dniiii,  though, 
not  loudly.  Thesounrl,  however,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  and  they  surrounded  the 
party. 

The  cajtltiin  bade  the  ilruinmrr  lieat  with  all 
his  energy  to  in.sjtiro  the  men  with  courage.  Ho 
did  so.    They  fought  like  lions,  and  won  the  day. 

The  captain  .said:  "  Good  and  eril  o/ten  fiov 
fmm  the  same  Muree.'" 
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India  Theologioal  SemiiiELi;  at  Bareilly. 

RY     KEV.    J.    O.    PECK,     D.D. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bareilly,  India,  nud  some  particulars  of  this  im- 
portaot  missionary  institutiun.  It  is  our  only 
theologiciil  institution  for  tnuning  native  pttstors 
in  the  whole  of  India.  It  is  centrnlly  locittcd  Jit 
Bareilly,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  pentecostal 
work  that  for  three  years  has  been  gwceping 
like  a  tidal-trave  over  North  India.  Here  must 
be  I  rained  the  men  who  are  to  have  the  pastoral 
oversight,  iiititnittion,  am)  guidance  of  tens  of 
thousjjnds  of  native  converts  who  are  coming 
and  will  continue  to  come  in  greater  numbers  in 
the  years  before  us. 

The  eentnd  building,  callt-l  Remington  Hall, 
Wits  built  with  money  contributetl  by  Fhilo 
Hemington,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.  It  is  uiatie  uf  Iprick, 
plastered  on  the  outside,  contains  a  chii|M'l  and 
four  recitation-rooms  below,  and  a  large  liltrary 
hidl  above,  gurmouuted  liy  a  beautiful  lielfry 
where  Joseph  Ilillman'a  bell  rings  out  the  hours 
of  prayer  and  study.  This  building  cost  about 
fO.UOO,  furnished.  The  wiugat  the  left,  roctntly 
furiiiBhed,  is  a  detiiehed  building  conlidning 
two  lecture  halls,  and  cost  about  lf2,(KH>,  It  is 
uniform  in  material  and  style  with  the  et'ntrnl 
building.  Dr.  Seott  states:  "  We  «re  much  in 
need  of  a  similar  hall  to  the  riglil,  uhicli  will 
coi»i|»lete  the  set.  The  present  attendance  is 
04  theological  students,  31  normal  sdideiiis,  and 
45  wimicn;  total,  130.  Usually  nine  cln.sses  are 
being  taught  at  ouce,  and  we  much  need  an  ad- 
ditional lialt.  Our  call  is  for  IftO.OOU  to  put  the 
instiduion  on  the  higheat  possible  footing;  im- 
mediate prcssinpnced  for  tlO,000;  debt,  $2,000. 
Any  amount  of  money  sent  is  help  iit  onec.  This 
institution  is  central  ancl  vital  to  our  great  work, 
which  will  not  now  be  below  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  souls  gntherwl  annually.  We  look  to 
it  for  trained  pastors  and  evangelists.  >Io<leni 
miK.siona  have  seen  no  greater  victory.  Surely 
God's  people  will  stand  by  us  with  the  money 
needed.  Bend  through  the  missionary  aecre- 
tnries." 

The  importance  of  this  seiuinnry  to  the  evan- 
geli/.Htiiia  of  India  cannot  be  estimated.  With 
more  than  12.000acces8ions  of  converted  heathen 
during  the  year  1891,  the  training  of  qualified 
evangelists  and  pa.iioi-s  in  large  number  is  a  press- 
ing necessity.  Native  preachers,  under  God, 
must  save  India.  This  seminnry  gives  instruc- 
tion in  two  dialects  that  can  reach  11)0,(100,1)00 
souls.     Not  only  are  young  men  tntiued  here  for 


the  ministry,  but  also  the  wives  of  student*  «« 
trained  ns  Biblc-teacherg.  Fifty  women  have  been 
enrolled  during  the  year,  and  have  been  receiving 
instrui-iion  that  they  might  be  more  efficient 
helpmeets  to  their  husbands.  The  demand  for 
tjualitied  workers  is  increasing  every  day  with 
the  wunderful  increafie  of  converts  from  hea- 
thenism. 

But  a  great  emergency  is  upon  this  institu- 
tion. It  had  to  build  lust  year  an  additional 
lecture  hnll  and  dormitories,  and  incurred  a 
debt  of  ^2,000.  The  number  of  students  com- 
ing dernjiiuls  anotluT  lecture  hall  and  dormitory 
tlr.it  will  cost  if'i.OUO  more.  But,  above  all,  the 
institutiun  nred.^  more  endowment  fimds  to  give- 
tile  little  pittance  of  help  which  is  needed  to 
enable  these  students,  recent  converts  from  hea- 
thenism, to  pursue  their  studies.  Only  think  of 
it  I  t'WO  at  six  per  cent,  will  give  an  income  of 
f;iO,  which  will  annually  support  a  native  stu- 
dent ptejiuring  fcjr  the  ministry.  They  need  one 
hundred  seholjirahips  of  f.iOO  each.  They  Ciin 
each  be  made  a  memorial  to  some  sainted  one, 
whose  name  it  may  bear  and  perpetuate  to  all 
lime.  IIow  blesiseil  it  would  be  if  bereaved 
ones  would  rai.se  a  monument  better  than  marble- 
to  the  [irecious  memory  of  some  ascended  one 
by  endowing  a  scholarship  or  a  chair  in  the  India 
Theological  Seminary!  Tl'e  Missionary  Society 
cannot  give  the  necessurj'  eudowment,  as  the 
w(u-k  in  India  in  evangelixiug  the  heathen  dc- 
nutnds  more  than  they  have  to  grant,  but  there 
are  many  persuiis  in  the  Church  who  can  give 
the  money  to  erect  thejsc  necessary  buildings, 
whose  name  they  might  bear,  or  for  scholarships 
to  prrjictuate  the  name  of  some  dejmrted  one. 
and  thus  do  a  work  in  training  preachers  to  tell, 
reillion.s  of  dying  men  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev,  T.  J.  Scott,  D.  n.,  is  the  able  president 
of  this  institution,  with  a  .*iiffirieut  corps  of  pro- 
fessors to  make  up  an  able  faculty.  The  Gen- 
end  .Missionary  {."ommittee  at  its  lust  session 
made  Ik  eiuuiugent  appropriation  of  <!,'), 000  for 
tlie  .>ietiiitiary.  This  means  that  they  ha<l  not 
the  money  to  give  outright,  but  that  the  need 
was  so  great  that  they  made  the  appropriation, 
conditioned  on  ]x'r!*ons  specially  donating  money 
for  this  [lurpose  during  the  year.  It  cannot  be 
sent  unless  it  be  specifically  given  over  and 
above  the  regular  mis-sionary  collections,  but 
there  are  multitudes  who  can  give  something  to 
hel))  this  instiiuuiin  in  additiou  to  their  usual 
cpntribution.H.  The  urgency  is  great ;  the  need 
l>eyond  all  expression.  All  contributions  for 
this  seminary,  large  or  sm.-dl,  will  be  gratefully 
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Oen?as  of  Sixteen  Seligioas  Bodies, 

Tmt  sixth  ccdbus  bulletin  uf  oliurch  statistics 
jiriparcd  by  IT.  K.  Ciirroll,  LT,.I>.,  hu-s  been  re- 
ceived from  Wiisliingtoii.  It  gives  the  rcturDB 
of  sixteen  rcli^rioiia  bodies  in  the  Uuited  States. 
It  reports  as  follows: 

There  are  three  Reformed  Clnirches  in  tin' 
United  States,  the  chief  of  wliit-h  are  the  He- 
frirrned  Church  id  Amerie'ii  tini!  the  Kernniied 
(.'Imrch  ill  the  United  States.  The  ori^du  of  the 
former  is  triieed  to  tlie  Refumied  Church  of 
Hollaud;  that  of  the  Jutter  to  tlie  Uefcvrmcd 
Church  in  Germany.  For  the  siike  of  distinction 
the  former  is  [>ci|iuliirl_v  eullcd  the  l{c-r<iriiied 
Dutch,  iind  the  luttcr  the  Kcfurmed  (.Jr-riniiD 
Church.  These  two  bodies  are  ouw  planDing  a 
"  federal  union." 

1.  iTie  Reformed  Church  in  America  starts 
frurn  tlieorgnnizntion  of  a  church  in  New  Ani- 
sterdftin  in  1628  by  Rev.  Jonas  Michnelius,  and 
eiiibnictd  fifty  cnmniuntcunts,  and  other  churches 
were  orgniii/ed  a  little  Inter  iikmg  the  lludsnn, 
on  Long  Isliind,  and  in  New  Jersey.  It  now  has 
113,970  commuDicaitts  and  is  represented  in  four- 
teen States,  priucipally  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  tliere  being  52,238  cominuuicanta  in  New 
York  and  24,057  in  New  Jersey.  It  accepts  the 
Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Atlmnasian  creeds,  the 
Bel},'ic  confession,  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of 
Durt,  and  the  Heidelberg  catechism  as  its  doc- 
iriuiil  symbols,  and  is  a  distinctively  Calvinistic 
IhiiIv.  It  dropped  the  word  "Dutch"  from  ita 
title  in  18157. 

2.  7'he  Iteformed  Church  in  the  (Tnited  Sttite* 
had  its  origin  in  the  Reformed  Church  estab- 
lished in  the  Palatinate,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Germany.  Being  persecuted  in  Germany, 
mnny  sought  refuge  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  1700  to  1740  many  ihuusands  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  and  iu  1747 
an  eccesiastical  ori»anization  called  a  "castas'' 
was  formed.  In  1793  the  "ctctiis"  became  a 
synod  and  the  Reformed  Gerinmi  Church  an  en- 
tirely independent  body.  It  drojiped  th'-  word 
<'  German  "  from  its  title  in  18H1>.  Ithaa  204.018 
coinniuaicnnt«  iind  is  represented  in  twentj'-eight 
StBtesand  in  the  District  of  Cohimbin.  Its  cliicf 
strength  is  in  Penusytvfuiia,  Ohio,  nud  Mmi^IuhI, 
there  beinjj  132,H44  romniunicants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 35.848  in  Ohio,  10,741  in  Maryland.  It 
is  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  its  symbol  is  the 
Heidelberer  catechism. 


3.  The  Chi'ittian  liefiirtned  Churth  is  a  brancb 
of  an  orgiinizalion  of  the  same  name  in  Holland. 
In  1885  there  was  a  secession  from  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Ilollaml  of  ministers  and  otliers  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
doctrinal  teuchiujj;  of  the  State  Church,  and  with 
some  features  of  its  government.*  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  (  hristian  Reformed  Church  of  Hol- 
laad,  and  emigrniits  from  Holland  brought  their 
fuith  to  the  United  St.it  e«.  Here  it  has  l',470 
cuminunicants,  of  whom  7,782  are  in  Michigan, 
1.32;j  in  New  Jersey,  imd  the  balance  in  eleven 
other  States. 

The  Jetra  are  divided  into  Orthodox  Jewish 
and  Reformed  Jewish  congregations.  The  Jews 
of  America  have  no  religious  head.  Each  con- 
gregation is  iiutunomous  and  responsible  to  its 
members  only.  In  Jewish  congregations  the 
head  of  a  family  only  is  counted.  The  members 
of  a  family  are  represented  by  one  person.  The 
number  given  as  communicants  does  not  indi- 
cate the  number  of  members  of  a  synagogue. 

4.  The  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregntiont  accept 
the  "  Schulchiin  Ajuch"  as  authoritative  in  all 
its  reqiiirenientn.  It  is  a  codification,  made  by 
Rabbi  Joseph  Kiiro,  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth ccnlury,  <if  the  laws  and  ceremonies  ex- 
pounded by  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud,  and 
hnniled  down  from  generation  to  generation  by 
tradition.  It  provides  for  the  minutest  details 
of  the  Jewish  life,  and  those  who  accept  it  con- 
sider it  as  binding  as  the  law  of  Mosca  itself. 
The  communicants  nundx-r  57,5ft7,  there  being 
2SI,004  in  New  York,  4,405  in  Illinois,  2,447 
in  PeiinsylvanLi,  2,31!i  in  Ohio,  2,521  in  New 
Jersey,  and  2,344  in  California,  the  balance  iu 
twenty-seven  other  States. 

5.  The  /ie/iirmtvl  Jeuiiih  Congregationt  include 
those  which  d(j  not  recognize  as  absolute  the 
authority  of  the  "  Schulchan  Aruch."  In  some 
cases  the  departure  from  orthodoxy  is  slight,  as 
in  worshiping  with  the  hat  off,  the  mingling  of 
the  sexea  in  the  syuagngue  or  temple,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  organ  and  female  choir. 
There  nre  72,809  communicants,  chiefly  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Peunsytvaida,  and  Illinois,  there 
being  10,743  in  New  York,  0,576  in  Ohio,  5,582 
in  Pennsylvania,  5,76t)  in  Illinois. 

The  FrienJit,  or  Quakers,  as  they  are  often 
culled,  own  as  their  founder  George  Fox,  an 
Englishman,  bom  in  1624.  He  began  to  preach 
experimental  holiness  of  heart  and  life  in  1(547. 
He  had  large  congregations,  and  in  1050   wa» 
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nxsiiitMl  by  sixty  evftDgelists.  Encountering 
mudi  opposition  and  severe  persecution  in  En- 
gland, many  emigrated  to  America.  They  have 
no  crcetl,  no  liturgy,  no  aacrunient.  They  ac- 
cept the  Oltl  and  New  Testaments  and  have  an 
uniwid  ministry  of  men  and  women.  They  lay 
special  stress  on  the  direct  revi/ifttion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Qiid  to  each  indiviiUiul  si.iul.  They 
hold  strongly  to  non-resistaut  principles,  and  re- 
fuse to  engage  in  war  or  to  take  tlie  legal  oath. 
They  practice  great  plainness  in  dre*s,  do  not 
gen<'n»lly  cultivate  mu.iic,  and  use  quaint  forms 
of  8])eech.  In  worship  they  fre«]uently  sit  si- 
lent for  long  periods.  They  are  divided  into  four 
IxKlic*  in  this  country,  pl^pull^rty  distinguished 
u»  the  Orthodox,  the  Hieksite,  the  Wilburite, 
and  the  Primitire. 

0.  n*  Orthodox  Ftiend*  are  evangelical  in 
dftctrine.  In  theology  they  are  A rminian.  They 
do  not  use  the  outward  rites  nf  bajiti.sm  or  the 
Liird'H  Sup|)er,  but  accept  the  spiritual  tneaning 
of  both.  They  accord  to  womiiu  full  liberty  in 
the  mioistry  and  every  other  jjosition  in  the 
("hurch,  tlie  same  as  to  man,  Thpy  numhcrRO,- 
055.  Of  these  2.5,01o  are  in  lt)(Hnnn,  10.884  in 
Ohio,  8,140  in  Iowa,  and  7,762  iii  Kansas. 

7.  The  Hiekiile  Fritmh  are  tmmcd  froui  Eiiaa 
Hicks,  who  was  horn  in  17411  ami  ilieii  in  1830. 
He  was  understood  to  deny  the  deity  of  Jesus 
Clirist,  the  vicarious  atonement,  the  personality 
of  Satan,  and  cternul  punishment,  promulgnling 
views  peneridly  held  by  Unittiriaiis  respecting 
the  fall  of  man,  the  authority  and  iiis|)inition  of 
Scripture,  etc.  They  □  umber  21,902.  Of  these 
10,001  are  in  Pennsylvania  and  3,831  in  New 
Jersey. 

8.  The  Wilimrite  Frieiuh  arc  thus  called  from 
John  Wilbur,  of  New  England,  their  principal 
leader  in  op|H>sing  J.  J.  tjurney  and  his  teach- 
ing. They  seceded  fi-om  the  orthodox  body  in 
New  England  in  1845,  in  Ohio  in  18S4,  and  in 
Iowa  and  KnnsjiR  in  1877.  TTiey  arc  very  con- 
servative, ami  were  unwilling  to  adopt  llic  new 
methcnls  of  reform  as  the  Church  liecanai-  aggrcfi- 
sive  in  evangelistic  and  ini'^sionary  work.  They 
deny  instantaneous  converaion  auil  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  They  number  4,329.  Of 
these  1,676  are  in  Ohio,  1,639  in  Iowa. 

9.  The  Pfimitire  Fruinda  are  in  faith  and 
practice  Wilburite.  They  number  but  333.  Of 
tlicsc  103  are  in  New  York  and  106  in  Pcunsyl- 
Tania. 

Th«  lie/crrmtd  Pirii>tjtfriaii»  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  there  are  several  branches,  are 
eccesia*ticaUy  dea«nded  from  the  Camcronians, 


or  Reformed  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  other- 
wise called  CovenanterB.  The  first  presbytery 
in  Scotland  was  organized  in  1743,  and  in  1774 
the  first  presbytery  of  this  Church  iu  America 
was  constituted.  They  have  grown  and  divided 
until  now  we  have  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  Itcfornied  Presbyterian  Qencral  Synod, 
nL'fortiii.Ml  Presbyterian  Covenanted,  Refonncd 
Frcsbytcrian  in  the  United  States,  Associate 
Church  of  North  Amerit^a,  and  Associate  He- 
formed  Synod  of  the  South.  The  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  civil 
government  has  ever  been  a  prominent  one 
among  them.  All  accept  the  Westminster  Cou- 
fession  of  Faith  and  form  of  ch\uch  government, 
and  all  occupy  an  attitude  of  protest  against 
civil  governments  which  do  not  recognize  the 
headship  of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  God  and 
his  law.  They  differ,  however,  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  protest 
should  be  carried.  Tlicy  dtem  the  influence  of 
secret  .societies  pernicifuis,  and  fivrbid  communi- 
cants all  conuec'.ion  with  them.  They  do  not 
use  modern  hynuis,  but  sing  psidmsonly.  They 
wore  always  opposed  to  slavery.  They  number 
altogether  25,307  couununicants. 

10.  The  Synod  of  the  Rrfmined  Pretbj/terian 
Church  was  organized  in  180^.  Its  members  do 
not  take  part  in  State  or  national  elections. 
They  neither  vote  nor  hold  office.  The  covenant 
of  1871  declares  that  those  accepting  it  are 
pledged  to  labor  for  "a  constitational  recogni- 
tion of  God  as  the  source  of  all  power,  of  Jesus 
C'hrist  as  the  ruler  of  nations,  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures as  the  supreme  rule,  and  of  the  true 
Christian  religion,  and  to  refuse  to  incorporuto 
by  any  act  with  the  political  b<idy  until  this 
blessed  refnrmaliiiu  is  secureil."  It  numbers 
10..')74  comniunicanis,  and  o-f  these  3,272  arc  in 
I'cnnsylvania,  and  2,328  are  in  New  York. 

11.  The  General  Synod  of  the  Re/ormrd  Prea- 
hyteriiin  Church  was' formed  bya  separiktion  from 
the  "  Synoil  "  in  1833,  and  were  popularly  called 
the  "New  Lights."  It  allows  its  members  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  the  government 
of  this  country  should  be  regarded  as  an  "im- 
moral institution,"  ainl  thus  determine  what 
duties  of  citizenship  devolve  upon  them..  They 
may  therefore  exercise  the  franchise  and  hold 
office,  and  many  of  them  do  participate  in  elec- 
tions. The  General  Synod  has  4,602  members. 
Of  these  2,685  are  in  Pennsylvania,  624  iu  New 
York,  500  in  Illinois. 

12.  The  Reformed  Pre»>>ytrrian  Covenanted 
Church  was  organized  in  1840  by  those  who 


Notes. 


withdrew  from  the  "  Synoil  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytcriao  Church  "  on  the  gruuiul  Ihiit  the 
lutt«r  maintained  siuful  ccclesiasiical  rt-lutions, 
aud  patrouized  or  indorsed  moral  reforin  socie- 
ties with  which  persons  of  any  religion  or  no  re- 
ligion were  connected.  Its  terras  of  communion 
ore  stricter  than  those  of  the  "  Synod."  It  hi.s 
now  but  37  communicants,  there  being  7  in  New 
Yurk,  20  iu  Ohio,  and  10  in  Pennsylvania. 

13.  Th«  Informed  Prefbt/terian  Chvrch  in  the 
Unitad  States  aiul  Canada  was  organized  iu 
1883  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
treatment  of  a  question  of  iliacipIiQc  by  the 
**  General  Synod."  In  tho  luntter  of  pnrtieipa- 
tiou  in  electionfl  it  holds  with  the  "  General 
Synod,"  and  contrary  to  the  "Synod,"  that 
Christians  may  vote  and  be  voted  for,  regarding 
the  republic  lis  essentially  a  Chriatian  republic 
It  has  but  GOO  members  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  these  nil  belong  to  one  congregation  in  Al- 
legheny County,  Pennsylvania. 

14.  The  Associate  Church  of  North  Amerim 
was  very  pronounced  against  slavery.  It  has 
1,053  conimiinicanla.  Of  these  420  are  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 2^3  iu  Iowa,  100  in  Kansas,  and  112  in 
Indiana. 

15.  The  A$»ociate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South 
was  formed  in  1821  on  account  of  diilerences  of 
opinion  on  iisalmoJy  and  cominuuion  questions. 
It  has  8,501  cotniuunicants,  all  in  the  South.  Of 
these  2,728  are  in  South  Carolina,  2,100  in  North 
Carolina,  1,058  in  Tennessee,  and  513  in  Arkansas. 

16.  The  SpiritwilistB  took  -their  rise  with  the 
"demonstrations"  in  the  Fos  family  in  Ilydes- 
villc,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1848.  These  demon- 
strations took  the  form  of  rappings,  which  were 
interpreted  as  communications  from  the  disem- 
bodied spirits  of  men  and  women  who  had,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  passed  awiiy,  but 
whose  spirit.-*  were  still  ina  living  and  active  state. 
From  this  time  circles  began  to  be  formed, 
mediums  discovered,  lecturers  recognized,  and 
a  literature  cstal'lished.  Spiritualists  held  that 
God  is  a  i)ersoiuil  ht-iiin;,  but  that  he  exists  ia 
all  things.  Eternal  progression  is  the  law  of  the 
spirit  world,  and  every  individual  will  aliain 
sujireniu  wisdom  and  unalloyed  happiness.  The 
B[)irituujists  rL|(iirt  334  orgauiaatious,  45,030 
members,  and  property  valued  at  f 573. 630. 
There  are  members  in  thirty-six  States,  besidea 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  of 
Okl.-ihoma  and  Utah,  .\inong  the  Slates  J^Iass- 
ichusetts  has  the  greatest  number,  7,34.5;  New 
York  stands  second  with  G, 851;  oud  Peunayl- 
TUiia  third  with  4,569. 


Botea. 

Thb  KeT.  Ambrow  D.  Gring,  for  seveni]  years  s 
mi.ssioDary  in  Japan  of  the  German  Reformed  Cliurch, 
lias  joined  llie  Protealant  Episcopal  Cliiircii,  and  will 
return  to  Japan  as  a  missionary  of  thai  Church. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Mission  iu  Japan  reporta 
6  mission  stations,  8  organized  societies,  30  mission- 
aries, 5  native  preachers,  128  probationers,  398  mem- 
bors,  iueliiding  foreigners;  adult  baptisms  last  year, 
98. 

The  Soutliem  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  mission 
in  Culw,  with  head-quarters  at  Santa  Clara.  TItere  is 
a  sluiiou  iu  Havana  with  30  meoittera,  and  a  day- 
scliool  ill  Sauta  Clara  with  14  pupils,  and  a  church 
with  4fi  meoibors. 

The  head-quarters  or  the  Friends'  Mission  iu  Mexico 
have  been  moved  to  Victoria.  All  of  the  uiisston 
station!!  ere  in  the  Stitte  of  Tainaulipaa.  S.  A.  Piirdic 
ia  the  general  superintendeDt. 

The  Notional  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  ja  now  en- 
gaged in  priming  tlieDiblo  in  the  Mntig'nnja langimgo, 
which  is  »pokcn  in  the  vicinity  of  Luke  Xyassa  in 
Africa.  Il  was  prepared  bv  Dr.  Diivid  Clement 
Scott,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Uiti-sion. 

The  "Oeueml  Christian  Missionary  Conveutinn," 
representing  "Tue  Disciples  of  Christ,"  was  organ- 
ized October  24,  1849,  und  incorporated  by  llie  Leg- 
islature of  Ohio  the  year  following  The  first  ntinie 
— American  Christian  Missionary  SiK'iety — was 
changed  to  General  Christian  Missionary  Convention 
in  1869.  It  gave  uLtention  to  both  borne  and  foreign 
mi'sioiiB  until  1875,  when,  on  the  organizaiioo  of  the 
"Foreign  Christian  Mia.siouary  Society,"  it  turned 
attention  exclusively  to  homo  missions.  Rev.  R. 
MoOett  is  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  head- 
qiuirters  of  botli  societies  are  in  Cincinnati,  0. 

Richiird  Grant,  of  ISl  Hudson  Street,  New  York, 
Tre:isurBr  of  the  Tritnsit  aud  Building  Fund  of  Will- 
iam Taylor's  sell-supportiug  missions  in  South 
Aincricu,  makes  the  following  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  1891  : 

Raevlpla.    ExpvBdlUnw, 

Cash  00  hand  JanuHrrl,  1801 I8.G9S  SO       

C'liijtrlbuUoUi  for  January 880  50  SI .370  41 

"          "      Ftliniary 8.BaO  US  S,;%t  01 

"           ••       March  4,«0  rS  8.401  « 

"       .^prll IWdaO  S31  81 

"      Muy 4100  l.+«  81 

*'          "      June 600  00  401  G8 

'•       July 86  50  08408 

"          •'      Aupust 15,873  78  SjnOM 

"          "      Sepieml»r 7.«S  98  8,099  8S 

"          "      October 1.187  00  785  86 

"          "      Novemlier .■V58  62  l,Oao  87 

Jliinulty  received  tor  Novenitier WO  00       

C'mrlbuUoinforDewmbor... 8,i:iT  80  704  S8 

Balance  cash  ttals  date 4,UG  41 

&SI,SS«80    I89.S&9  90 
Caab  on  bond  Jnnuarr  I,  ^SX.  4,110  41 


Wo  anil  Preaeli  the  Gospel. 
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Go  and  Preach  the  OospeL 

BV  «EV.  JOHN  TOlJtJ. 

Go  and  preach  my  holv  Onspel, 
Ye  who  would  my  scrviiiits  be; 

Go  to  everj'  land  and  Tuition, 
Go,  ye,  far  across  the  sea. 

Go  to  Chiiin'ii  crowded  cities; 

Go  to  Inilia'^  .Hiltinv  laud; 
Go  to  Africa,  still  iu  darkness; 

Go  to  Pcntin,  to  Jnpnii. 

£nch  a  field  of  iubcjr  offei-8, 
EiU'h  is  culling  now  for  you; 

Go  and  enter  ihen?  my  service, 
Nothing  nobler  you  can  do. 

Men  and  wnuicii  there  are  livin}?, 
^Millioiiii  dwrllityfr  side  by  side; 

IJntiuu,  kin,  and  ttiu;;iie  inny  differ, 
Yet  for  Ihenv  I  lived  iiud  died. 

Though  they  live  in  lands  of  darkness, 
Thou^^di  they  gnipe  in  deeiiest  night, 

Y'oii  may  be  to  them  u  comfort, 
You  mny  bring  them  gospel  light. 

This  the  measape  you  mny  carry, 
Tliis  the  hope  that  yow  can  give: 

-losus  riune  to  mnsoiii  Mnnera, 
He  alone  can  make  them  live. 


Ohnrch  of  Ohrist,  Awake  I 

BY  IlKV.  E.  T.  CCRNICK. 

O  C'HrRCii  of  Christ,  awake,  awake! 

(rird  oil  the  aniior  of  thy  Lord; 
The  lielinet  of  srdvatifin  tnke. 

The  shield  of  fnith,  the  Spirit's  sword. 

With  swellinfT  voice  and  trumpet-note 
Fiin^  out  thy  banners  to  the  sky; 

A  teiTor  ti»  thy  foes  they  float. 
To  thee,  a  pledge  of  victory. 

Subdue  the  nations  in  their  rage, 

As  iron  crush eth  in  its  fall; 
The  heathen  are  Christ's  heritage; 

Break  down,  brenk  down  tlieir  iiloh  all. 

Redeem  them  from  the  bitter  curse 
Of  eruel  rites  and  savage  laws; 

"Where  error  waxeth  worse  anfl  worse 
Let  truth  assert  her  righteous  cause. 

To  utmost  bounds  extend  thy  sway, 
Lead  captives  home  from  every  shore; 

(>peak  to  the  North:   "  Give  up  thy  prey;  " 
'•South,  East,  and  "West  thy  Ooil  adore." 

E'en  now  the  Captain  gives  the  word  : 

A  multitude  doth  it  proclaim; 
Soon  all  tlie  earth  shnlt  own  its  Lord, 

And  sing  the  trinmplLs  of  his  name. 


mo 


Jfisaiatuinas  of  tke  Woman^s  Foreign  MUsionary  Society. 


Mismonaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Lpiscopal  Ohturch. 

Miaa  Minnie  F.  Almims.  Bomluij,  Imlitt. 

Mi3«  Belk'  J.  Allen.  Niigiimiki,  Jiipiiii, 

Mii^s  Annie  P.  Atkinson,  Tokyo,  Jiipun. 

Mi^*8  Mttry  Atkinson,  Yontaiwn,  Jnpan. 

Miss  Uiutie  L.  Ayrcs,  city  of  Mexico. 

Mil's  GeurKiiiiiit  bancii!),  Iliroguki,   Jup&n. 

MisH  Kliziibfth  A.  BfndiT,  Tokyo,  Jiipun. 

Mi^s  Miirifarct  Bengol,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Mis!)  Kucliol  K.  Bctix,  M,D.,  Tientsin,  China. 

Mi:t9  Atitiu  L.  Biiig,  NHga<(aki,  Japan. 

UiiiB  SopLia  Ulttikraoro,  SiiigupoK,  Birtiits  Settlo- 
ments. 

MiHS  Klla  Blackfstofk,  Tokyo,  Jnpan. 

-Vli-s  Kiito  A.  Bliiir,  C»lvutta,  India. 

Mi43  Julia  Boiuitii.-ld,  F.iocliow,  Cliina. 

Miss  Marjr  E.  Bowen,  Montovidoo,  Uruguay. 

Mi**  Wiiry  E.  Biyun,    M.D.,    Bareilly,  N.  W.  P., 
India. 

Miss  Annie  Biidden,  Pithorflgnrl),  N.  W.  P.,  India. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cnrroll,  Bombay,  India. 

Miss  BulMtTca  Diiily,  Oili.Miitii,  India. 

Miss    Maty    A.    Diiurortli,   33    Kittokn,    NHi^oyn, 
Japiin, 

Miss  Martha  A.  Day,  Mnp.idaUd.  N,  W.  P.,  India. 

Mi.ss  Small  OcLin«,  Bufnlmy,  Imlia. 

Mis8  Miiry  DeMutU',  Tokyo.  Jupun. 

Misx  Aii;;;iisCa  DickeiRon,  Haki>diile  Japan. 

Miss  Cliira  A.  Downey,  Cawnporc,  N.  W.  P..  India. 

MiBs  H'tnniili  DuiJIey,  Moradiiijud,  India. 

Misa  EKe  Diinmorc',  Tetc-la,  Me.xico. 

MiSiJ  a  A.  Kusloti,  Niiiiii  Tsl.  N.  W.  P.,  IndtB. 

Miss  Fnnnie  M.  Engrli-li,  Bareilly,  N.  W.  f.,  India. 

Mitii  Izilla  KrnsU^rger.  M.D.,  Biirodii.  Indiik 

HIb"  Kslt-llo  M.  Files,  Riingoon,  Burma. 

Misi  Ella  B.  Findiam,  Loflcha,  Biili,';iriii. 

Miss  Kdtt  R.  Fori  cs,  Knttogliimn,  Jupun. 

Mi-s  Anna  S.  Fronrh,  221  BluB',  Yokoli.iina,  Japan. 

Mi*»  Cecilia  M.  Fiey,  Peking',  Cliiiiii. 

Misa  Delia  A.  Fuller,  Seetjipore,  Oiidli.  India. 
Misa  Aunio  (Jalliinore,  Oonda,  N.  W.  P.,  ludin, 
'ii\A*  Jeiinio  M.  Gliccr,  Xa^'asi  ki.  ili([iuti. 
Miss  Mary  B.  Gnffilhs,  Tokyo,  Jupim. 
Miss  Lilliiti  a.  Hale,  Tienstiii,  CJiina. 
Miss  Eininn  M.  Hnll,  Rome,  Ititly. 
Miss  Minnie  S.  FI«niptoti,  Hirosaki,  Japan, 
Miss  .MnU'l  U.  lluitfurtl,  Ft.oohuiv,  Clxiua. 
Miss  Mary  lluslinga,  Pacliuca,  Mexico. 
MisM  Louise  Ili-iifer,  llaidambiid,  Docc;in,  India. 
Miss  Lncy  H.  lloup,  M.D.,  Clu'ukiang,  Ciiina. 
Miss  fJerlrude  Iluuc,  Kiukianp,  Oiiinn. 
Miss  Minuto  Z.  Hyde,  MouK^video,  Unigiiiiy. 
Miss  Luiiisu  Itnliotr,  Yonesawa^  Jupun. 
Misa  Curria  F.  Jewell,  Foochovv,  Cliiua. 
Uisa  Ellit  Jolinson,  Foocbnvv,  Clitiia. 
Misa  Harriet  Kemper,  Morudabad,  N.  \V.  P.,  India. 
Miss  Mury  K.  Kennedy,  Bombay,  India. 
Miss  Mnry  Ketring,  PekinUi  China. 
Miss  Eniin.i  L.  Knowlea,  Cuk-utla,  India. 
Misa  Tiieresa  J.  Kylo,  fiureilty,  N.  W.  P.,  Icdia. 
Miss  Anna  E  Lawson,  B.ireilly,  N.  W.  P.,  ludia. 
Miss  M.  E.  Laytoii,  Cawnpore,  N.  W.  P.,  India. 
Bliss   Eleanora   Le  Uuray,  Buenos  Ayrea,  Argen- 
Un.i. 
Mi.-^s  Ella  A.  Lewis,  Seoul,  Korea. 
Miss  Anna  R.  Limberger,  Pnebia,  M.  xico. 
Miss  F.lla  Lyon.  M.D..  Foocliow,  China. 
Misa  Miiry  DuF.  Loyd,  cily  of  Mexico,  Apirtado 
84.5. 
Mias  Luella  Masters,  Foocliow,  China. 


Hiss  Henrietta  Matson,  Bnng.ilore,  India. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mmcy,  Culcuita,   Indirt. 

Mi.'iS  .Susan  McBurnie.  Cawnport,  N.  VV.  P.,  India 

Miss  Emma  I.  Mit>.'hell,  Nanking,  CJiina. 

Miss  Lillian  Neiger,  Guunnjuaio,  Mexio» 

Miss  Kute  L.  Ogborn,  Kinkiang,  Cliiua. 

Miss  Tlieda  A.  Parker.  Pinilii,  Mexico. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Pardee,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Miss  Fannie  A.  Perkins,  Ran;:oon,  Burma. 

Misa  Florence  Pcrnne.  Lucknow,  Oudh,  India. 

Miss  ^arali  Peters,  Chinkian^,  Cliina. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Phelps,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

Misa  Mary  Roed.  Piiliorajrnrh,  N.  W.  P.,  India. 

Miss  Mary  0.  Robinson,  Cliinkinng,  China. 

Miss  Louisa  C.  Rolh»iiler,  Seoul,  Korea, 

Miss  Plioebe  Rowe,  Lncknow,  Ondli,  India. 

Miss  Klizabetl)  Rus<>ell,  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

Uias  Fannie  A.  Scoit,  Lncknow,  Ondh,  India. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton,  Soonl,  Korea. 

Miss  Klla  0.  Shaw,  Nanking,  China. 

Hiss  Martha  Slioldon,  M.D.,  Muttra,  Indi.i. 

Miss  R.  Sherwood,  M.D.,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Misa  Mand  E.  Simotis.  NimiLHiiki,  Japan. 

Miss  Annie  B.  St-ars,  Pekiuif,  (.'liius. 

Miss  Leonont  iL  Sords,  Fnknokii,  .Japnn. 

Miss  Ruth  Sellers,  Nami  Tal,  N.  W.  P.,  India.. 

Mi.ss  Ruth  M.  Siies,  Foochow,  China, 

Misa  Anna  E.  Steer«,  'I'ieiitsin,  Ci  mn. 

Misa  Grace  Stephens,  Miulrag,  Indln. 

Miss  Ida  B.  Stevenson,  it. P..  Tient-in,  Ciiina. 

Mi.ss  Lucy  \V.  Sullivan,  Liieknow,  CMiilh.  Iiidin. 

Miss  Clara  Swain,  M.D..  Kheiri,  R;.j|.     ,i  «,  jadi^ 

Mis.s  Mary  F,  .Swimcy,  Ro-i<irio,  .\rginLii.a. 

Miss  Maitlni  E.  Taylor,  Kayo-hiniii,  Japau. 

Mi«s  Isabella  Thobiirn,  Li<ckno«-,  India. 

Mis.s  Anna  Thompson,  B  aodit,  India. 

Mba  Lydia  A.  Trimble,  Foochow ,  Ciiina. 

Miss  Onice  Tucker,  Fukuoka,  Jajmn. 

Mrs.  Carrie  W.  VanPeitei.,  YuUoli.iina.  Japiin. 

Jliss  Anieliii  VanDorstcii,,  Ti-ti'la,  Mi  xico. 

Mi.su  Ella  Vickerj'i  Rome,  Idtly 

Misa  IdaB.  Walton,  Guanajiiulo,  Mexica 

Miss  Rebecca  J.  Watson,  Tokyo,  Jii|iiin. 

Miss  Fiances  J.  Wheeler,  Kuiklm.f;,  China. 

Miss  Laura  M.  While,  CliinUinng,  t'liimt. 

Miss  Frances  0.  Wilson,  Tientsin,  China. 

Miss  Mary  Wihon,  Niigoya,  Jnpiiii. 

Misn  Julia  K.  Wisiirr,  Riinso<in,  Ui.rajM. 

Mi8.4  Elsio  VVuikI,  Limit,   fern. 

MlSSIOKAKIGS  AT  HoUB. 

Emily  Bncnn. 
LiinisR  B.  Blackmar. 

.Mary  E.  Caileloa,  M.D.,  Port  Cheslor,  N'.  Y. 
Jennie  M.  Chapin,  Shelbunie  Falls.  Mas-. 
Mary  Chrisliancy,  M.D.,  IIiivorBtunv,  N.  Y. 
Clara    M.   Cushnian,    1    Luurol    i^t.,    Lyun,. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Hiss 
Mass. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Misa 
Misa 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mi^s 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Lou  B.  Denning,  Normnl,  IlL 

Anna  D.  Gloss,  M.D,,  Chicago,  III. 

Emily  L.  Harvey,  St.  J<;liiii!.bury,  Tt. 

Margaret  C.  Hedrick,  Bcrea,  0. 

Klla  J,  Heweti,  Wlieatoii,  III. 

Liizio  Hewetl,  Whentan,  III. 

Charlotte  M.  Jewell,  Etna  Mills,  CaL 

Henrietta  MaLion. 

Kiile  McDowell,  Pliiladelphin,  Pa. 

Linna  A.  Sehenck,  Fenioii,  Mich. 

Fantiio  J.  Sparkes,  Bin>;lnilnton,  X.  T, 

M.  A.  Spencer,  Bula,  Montgonkery  Co.,  P^ 

Lida  B.  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Edua  0.  Terry,  M.D.,  Port  Chester,  N.  T. 
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Forei^  Male  Missionaries  of  tbe  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  GbnrcL 

India. 

Bi»hop  Jikmes M.  Thoburn,  D.D.,  (Kingston,  0.) 

Rer.  Homoe  J.  Adnins,  PMiialipiir. 

Rev.  Albert  H.  Biiker,  BBiigaloru. 

Ri'V.  Cliurlea  L.  Bare,  (Iiidiitnolii,  Tk.) 

R'.'v.  James  B.itime,  Bombiiy. 

Rev.  .Fi'lin  Hlncksiock,  SImlijahaivpur. 

Rev.  Kinnk  J.  Blewin,  Dellii 

Rev.  Williu'ii  R.  Buweii,  Rny  Biiroilly. 

Rev,  Willium  W.  Bruere,  Biiinl>uy. 

Rev.  riiilo  M.  Buck,  MusHonrie. 

Rev.  EdwurU  S.  Btisl>y,  Uccrut. 

Rtv.  John  C.  Biiiolier.  M.O.,  Xlomdnlmd. 

Rev.  John  B.  Buttriok,  BiUi^Mluro. 

Rev.  \ViIli:im  P.  Bvers.  Asiiniol. 

•Rev.  Rockwell  Clancy,  Allahabad. 

Rev.  William  B.  L.  CJiirke,  Seeunderabad. 

Rev.  Cliartea  (r.  Conkliii,  Cuk-iiltii. 

♦Rev.  Lewis  A.  Core,  Mor:idiibiid. 

Rev.  Thomiis  Craven,  Naini  Tnl. 

Rev.  Francis  W.  G.  Curlie:',  Mii<!ras. 

Rev.  Stephen  S.  Dense,  M.D.,  Uaroilly. 

*Rev.  Ciiurles  E.  Delanuter,  <Bu3t<)u,  Miins.) 

Rev.  JoLd  O.  Deiiiiinv',  Puoiia. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  De  Soiiiti,  Roorkeo. 

Rev.  Cliarlos  G.  ElSHm,  Kumpli. 

Rev.  David  0.  Eriisber{;er,  Gidhuiga. 

Rev.  Edwin  \V.  Fhidihi-,  Lalioio. 

Rev.  Frniik  W.  F»ote.  Nhini  Tal. 

Rev.  Diiiilel  O.  Fox,  Poonn. 

Rev.  Edwin  R  Krpase,  B.noda. 

Rev.  George  H.  Frey,  Barcilly. 

R«v,  Joseph  H.  Garden,  GuiiKuW'inim. 

Rev.  Henry  Gerahom,  Ranirooii. 

Rev.  Georve  K.  Gilder.  Hvderabad,  Deocan. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Gill,  Paori. 

Rev.  Aa-hibald  Gilrulh,  (Haverhill,  0.) 

Rev.  William  U.  Gren"n,  Igulpuri. 

Rtv.  Clarlc  P.  Hard,  Naiaingi.pur. 

*Rev.  George  C.  Hewea,  Luoknow, 

Rev.  WLlliam  IL  Uullister.  Kolur. 

•Rev.  George  F.  Hopkins,  Jnbal|iiir. 

Rev,  Robert  Hoskiii^«,  (?a»iij)orc. 

Rev.  Henry  Jack »ou.  Miiz-ilarpiir. 

Rev.  TlioniiiN  S.  JoUn-scn,  M.D.,  Jabnipur. 

Rvv.  JaiiR'S  Jordan,  Aoula. 

Rev.  G  B.  Kale,  Bunibay. 

Rev.  William  L,  Kinj;,  V'epery,  Madras. 

Rev.  Sumuel  Knowles,  Gonda. 

Rav.  Jamca  C.  Lawson,  (BaralKW,  Wis.) 

Rev.  Albert  T.  Leonard,  Lahore. 

Rev.  Samiiol  P.  Long,  (Union  City,  Pa.) 

Rev.  Janiei)  Lyon,  Agraere. 

*Rev.  John  W.  McGrejror,  Chiiidwnm. 

Rev.  John  T.  McMalmn,  Piihoragarh. 

•Rev.  Neils  Madden,  I'akour. 

Rev.  Henry  Mansell,  D.D.,  (Poiigliket-pBle,  N.  Y.) 

•Rev.  William  '.  Manm'll.  Lnoknovv, 

Rev.  James  P.  Ueik.  Bolpur,  . 

Rev.  Jamee  H.  Messmore,  Calcutta. 

Rev.  David  C.  Monro,  Sitnpnr. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  F.  Morton,  Harda. 

Rev.  Frank  L.  NeeH,  (Madison.  N.  J.) 

Rev.  JoJin  E.  Newsom.  Cawnpore. 

Rev.  Donnis  Osbonic,  Mii»»ooiie. 

Rev.  Edwin  W.  Park.r,  D,D.,  (St  Johnsbury,  Vt.) 

Rev.  George  W.  Parks,  Bombay. 


Rev.  Otaiidiua  H.  Plomer,  Rajporo. 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  I'rauich,  Tanna. 
Rev.  Ira  A.  Richarda.  Kolar. 
Eev.  William  E.  Bobbins,  (in  United  States.) 
*Rev.  John  T.  Robertson,  Rangoon. 
Rev.  John  E.  Robinson,  (150  Fifth  Avenue.  Xi-iv 
Tork.) 

Rev.  Noble  L.  Roekf-y,  Sliahjulmnpnr. 

•Ki-v.  A.  W.  Riidisill,  (Baltimore.  Md.) 

Rcv.  Jrffer-wii  K.  Scott,  Ph.D..  Muiira. 

Rev.  T.  Jefferson  Scon,  D.D.,  Bariilly. 

Eev.  Puwciit  N.  Sliaw,  Na^pore. 

Rev  Julius  .Siiiitli,  Rangoon. 

*Rev.  Klchard  Sorliy,  Bmigalore. 

Rev.  William  H.  Slepheiis,  (Madison,  N.  J.) 

Rev,  Geo'ge  (.  Stone,  Knrrachee. 

Eev.  Homer  C,  Stuntz,  Naini  TuL 

Rev.  James  B.  'riiomas,  Bijnor. 

Rev.  Miiitliew  Tindule,  Agia. 

Rev.  .\lgern()n  S.  E.  Vardon,  Khaudwa. 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Wurne,  t'ldculta. 

Rev.  James  W.  Waiigli,  D.D.,  Lucktiow. 

Rev.  Joliti  |).  Webl»,  Mazafuruagar. 

RcT.  Peachy  T.  Wilsim,  M.D.,  Bndaon. 

Malaysia. 

Rev.  J.  0.  Floyd,  D.D..  (Albion,  Mieh.) 

•Rev.   Benjamin    H.  Baldurslon,    Penanp,   Slraiti 
8cttlcmeiits. 

•Rev.  William  T,  Kensctt.  (PitlsLnrg,  Pn.) 

Rev,  H.  Entile  Luoring,  Fli.lJ.,  Siii!;apore. 

Rev.    D,   Duvies    Moore,   Penang,   Stmiia   Settle- 
ments. 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Munsoo,  Singapore,  Straits  Setile- 
tnentd. 

Rev.    William  G.  Sbellabeare,   Sing»|H.ri\   Straits 
Seitlomcnt)!. 

•Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Urch,  Singapore,  Stniita  Setilo- 
tneiiti). 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  West,  M.D.,  Singapore,  Straits 
Bettlcnienta. 

Cm.vA. 

Rev.  JamoR  J.  Banbury,  Kinkiung. 

Eev.  Robert  C.  Boebe.M.D.,  (Rithraond  Center,©.) 

Eev.  William  N.  Brewster.  iv«)fhow. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  Tientsin. 

♦Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady,  Chentu,  via  Clniugking. 

Hjirry  L.  Canrigiil,  M.D.,  ChunKki'g. 

William  H.  Curtiss,  M.D.,  Peking. 

Rev.  George  R.  Davis,  (Delaware,  O.) 

Eev.  John  C.  FergiiBon.  Nanking, 

Rev.  Frank  D.  Qamewell,  Peking, 

James  J.  Gregory,  M.D,,  Foochow. 

•Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hcadlaud,  Peking. 

Rev.  William  T.  Hobart,  Peking. 

Rev.  Xolicmiah  S.  Hopkins.  M.D,,  Tieiit.iin. 

Rev.  John  R.  Mykea,   Kinkiang. 

Rev.  Juiiie.-i  JackKoi.,  Kinkiang. 

Ernest  R.  JeIli.son,  M,D.,  Nanking. 

Tliomas  R.  Jones,  M.D.,  Peking. 

Rov.  I'liarlea  P.  Kupfer,  Chinkiang, 

Rev.  William  H.  Lacy,  Foochuw. 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  Ohuiinking. 

Eev.  EdwurdS.  Little,  Kiukiang. 

Etv.  Wilbur  0.  Longden,  Clilnkiang. 

Eev.  Hiram  H.  Lowry,  Peking. 

Jumea  H.  McCartney,  M.D,,  Clnnuking. 

Eev.  Robert  L  McXabb,  Fnochow. 

Rev.  George  S.  Miucr,  Foocliow. 

Rev.  Don  W.  Niclioia,  Nanking. 

Rev.  Leander  W.  PiUher.  D.D.,  Peking. 
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Rev.  Nathan  J.  Plumb,  (120  Dwight  Streel,  New 
Haven,  Coqd.) 

Rev.  Jumoa  H.  P^ke,  (University,  Loa  Angeles, 
Cal.) 

Rey.  NntliHn  Sites,  D.D.,  Foocliow 

*Rev.  Btacy  A.  Smith,  Cliungkiag. 

Rev.  George  B   Sni3th,  Foocliow. 

Rev.  Leslie  Sievenii,  Nanking. 

Rev.  George  A.  .Stuart,  M.D.,  Wuhu. 

\W\\  M.ircua  L.  T;ift,  rekifig. 

Kev.  Wilbur  F.  Walker,  D.D., '1101118111. 

Rev.  John  Wallcy,  Wuhu. 

Rev.  Myron  0.  Wilcox,  Foochow. 

Rev.  Jumes  H.  Worloy,  (Lincoln,  Neb.) 

Rev.  Anizi  C.  Wriglit,  Chitikiaiig. 

Japan. 

•Rev.  Frank  T.  Bockwitli,  Tokyo. 
•Rev.  John  F.  Belknap.  Tukyu. 
Rev.  Clmrli-i'  Bishop,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  Bcnjiimin  Cli:cpp('ll,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  Joseph  ft.  Cloveliind,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  Irvm  H.  Correll,  Nagasaki. 
Rev.  John  C.  DuvIhoii,  (MaokL-iiaioNvn,  N.  J.) 
Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper,  (160  FilXli  Avenue,  New 
Tork.) 

Rev.  Rpperson  R.  Fulkcrson,  NegnRnku 

\ivv.  Herbert  B,  Johnson,  NHgnsaki, 

•Rev.  Georgfl  B.  Norti>n,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  Juhus  Sofior,  (Carlisle,  I'a.) 

Rev.  David  8.  Spencor,  (Fnctoryville,  Pa.) 

Rev.  John  O.  Spencer,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  Horherl  W.  Swiiriy.,  M.[».,  HiroSald. 

Rev.  Milton  8.  Vail,  Tokyo, 

Rev.  John  W.  Wudman,  AomorL 

Rev.  John  Wier,  llakudiUe. 

Kev.  WliiLing  Worden,  M.D.,  Kagoya. 

Korea. 

Rev.  Henry  Q.  Appenzeller,  (150  Fifth  Avenue, 
Now  York.) 

•Rev.  William  J.  Hall,  M.D,,  Seoul. 
•Rev.  Georiie  H.  Joni-s,  S<'oul, 
William  B.  McCill,  M.P.,  Seoul. 
Rev.  Pratiklin  Ohlingi-r,  Soonl. 
Rer.  William  B.  Soraniou,  M.D.,  SeouL 

Bdloaru. 
Rev.  Dewitt  C.  Chulllfl,  Sister. 
Rev.  Trico  Consuuitiue,  Rustdiuk. 
Rev.  George  S.  Diivia,  D.D..  SistoC 
Rev.  J.  1.  Ecotiomoff,  Selvi. 
Rev.  Klfod  F.  Lomisbiiry,  Loltcha. 
Bev.  Stephen  Thumofl',  Sistof. 

Italt. 

R«v.  William  Burt,  D.D.,  (180  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.) 

•Rev.  Elmer  E.  Count,  Florence. 

•Rev.  Klmer  E.  Powell,  Florence. 

Rev.  Everett  S.  Stackpole,  D.D.,  34  via  Loreoio  il 
MagiiiSco,  Florence. 

Gbuuakt. 
H«T.  N.  W.  Clark,  (Madison,  N.  J.) 

South  Aukrioa. 

Rev.  Charles  W,  Drees,  D.D.,  (Xenia,  0.) 
Rev.  Atniou  W.  Orcenman,  Montevideo.  Uruguay. 
Rev.  George  P.  Howard,  Montevideo,  Unignay. 
Ber.  Andrew  M.  Milne,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argeatiua. 


Rev.  Chtirlea  W.  Miller,  Mendosn.  Argentina. 

Rov.  Williuni  T.  R>Jbin^on,  Biienus  .\yre8,  Argen* 
tinii. 

Rov  John  M.  Spnngler,  Rosario,  ArKeniina. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argen* 
tina. 

R«>v.  William  Tallon,  Rosario,  Argentina, 

Rev.  John  F.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Artronthm. 

Rev.  ThoraaB  B.  Wood,  D.D.,  Lima,  Pent 

Mexico. 

Rev.  Frank  Borlon,  Mexico  city. 

Rev.  John  W.  Butler,  D.l)..  Box  291,  Mexico  city. 

Rev.  Ira  C.  Carlwright.  Poclnica. 

Rev.  Safnuel  P.  Graver.  D.D..  Pnebln. 

Rev.  WiUinm  (ireen,  Pli.D.,  9  Tamnnz,  Pui'bla. 

Rev  Hiiriy  G.  Limric,  Pnelila. 

Rev.  Levi  B.  Siihnans,  Guunajimto. 

Rev,  Samuel  W.  Siberts,  Ph.D.,  ruebla. 

Rev.  Liicina  C.  Bmiili,  Oaxaca. 

Rev.  Frank  D.  TnbljB,  Puebhu 

Single  Lndia  Employed  by  the  S(K:iefy. 

Mixa  Clara  Oilticr,  Nanking,  China. 
Mis.s  Liiuni  Ihinzlik,  Nanking,  China, 
Mi-i-s  llmriet  8.  Ailing,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Miss  Jennie  S.  Vail,  Tokyo,  Jiipan. 


SlJUUABT. 

Hale  Wives  of 

HInlons.  UlaloDiulei    Mlsstoaarlet. 

India 89  78 

Miilavsa 9  7 

CiiiDH 42  39 

Japan... 19  1(! 

Korea 6  4 

Buljiiiriit 6  0 

Itiily 4  2 

Germany I  1 

Soutli  Amerii'ii 11  11 

Mexica 10  10 

Toinl 197  174 

Add  to  iliese  tlia  four  single  hidies,  two  in  China 
and  two  in  Japan,  uiid  we  have  a  total  of  375  fun'iiro 
missionaries  of  the  Parent  Mixsionary  society.  India 
and  Malaysia  liave  1S3  mi.sgionBrie<3,  or  nearly  one 
hah  of  all  the  missionaries  of  the  society.  There  are 
813  in  the  honiheu  lands  of  India,  Malaysia,  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea;  48  in  the  Roman  Catholic  couu- 
tiies  of  Italy,  Soutli  America,  and  Mexico;  12  in  the 
Greek  Church  country  of  Bnlgnria,  and  only  iwo  in 
the  Prot«?8tant  countries  of  Europe. 

The  two  reported  in  the  Protestant  countries  ol 
Eiirop'-  are  Rev.  N.  W.  Clark  and  wife.  Mr.  Clark 
is  a  professor  in  Martin  Mission  Institute  at  Frank- 
furt-oii-tlie-Main,  Germany.  Tlio  Missionary  Soowty 
is  not  »eniliiig  iniFsionnries  from  this  country  lo 
Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  or  .Iwiixer- 
land,  but  does  asaist  by  its  contribittious  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Conferences  and  churches  in  those 
countnea. 

Ill  Africa  the  society  has  no  foreign  missionurieB, 
but  sends  money  to  help  support  the  native  Itethodist 
E^1i^'oopal  preachers  in  Liberia.  Bishop  WiUbm  Tay- 
lor has  some  foreign  and  cintive  missionaries  working 
under  hia  direction  in  Lil>eria.  Angola,  and  Congo 
Free  Slate,  and  the  fund*  for  tie  support  of  tlieae  are 
raised  by  him  or  under  his  directiou. 
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Foreign  ICanons  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal 
Ohnrch. 

Thb  Seventj^third  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  which  was  issued  last  month  for  ihu  year 
1891,  contains  many  interesting  facts. 

"The  year  1891  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
gratifying  in  its  results  of  all  the  years  in  the  history 
of  the  Society.  The  amount  received  on  the  regular 
appropriations  was  $1,328,888.04,  and  ou  the  contin* 
gent  appropriations  $22,129.6.?,  making  tlie  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  treasury  $1,251,027.67.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $11S,7S5.85  over  the  previous  year,  and 
is  about  double  the  amount  received  from  all  sources 
in  1881."    (Beceipis  in  1881  were  $625,663.89.) 

Every  mission  has  advanced.  The  figures  that 
follow  are  taken  from  the  report,  or  from  the  minutes 
of  the  India  Conferences  iliat  have  been  received 
since  the  part  of  the  report  relating  to  them  was 
printed.  , 

The  following  are  the  baptisms  and  increase  of 
members  and  probationers  reported  in  1891 : 


Million}. 

Africa. 

India 12,072 


Adnlt 
B'pl'nu. 

97 


Malay  !>i» 

China 

Japan 

Korea 

Mexico 

South  Amcriou. 

Italy 

Bulgaria 

Switzerland 

Oermany 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 


20 

855 

462 

9 

165 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Infant 

B'pt'ms. 

93 

7,487 

5 

285 

74 

0 

200 

399 

33 

10 

163 

274 

124 

269 

400 


Increase  ot 

Hembent  and 

Pr'b're. 

15 

13,613 

38 

1,629 

172 

28 

228 

367 

129 

8 

431 

327 

446 

110 

395 


Towl..    13,695      9,816      17,936 

The  large!>t  increase  in  members  and  probationers 
has  been  in  Nortli  India,  followed  by  Bengal,  Foo- 
ehow,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  South  Amer- 
ica. Qermany,  Mexico,  South  India,  Japan,  Italy, 
Norway,  Central  China,  Malaysia,  Korea,  Africii, 
West  China,  and  Bulfiaria. 

Taking  the  number  of  members  and  probationers 
the  year  previong,  the  increase  has  been :  In  Bengal, 
over  90  per  ceut.;  Nortli  India,  orer  84  per  cent; 
Korea*  over  60  percent. ;  Malaysia,  over  37  per  cent. ; 
Foochow,  over  28  per  cent. ;  North  China  and  Wi-st 
Ohina,  each  over  22  per  cent. ;  Denmark,  over  2 1 
per  cent ;  South  America  and  South  India,  each  over 
19  per  cent;  Italy,  over  13  per  cent;  Mexico,  over 
9  per  cent. ;  Central  China,  over  8  per  cent ;  Switzer- 
land, over  7  per  cent. ;  Japan,  over  5  per  cent ; 
Bulgaria,  over  4  per  cent;    Germany,  over   3  per 


cent ;  Sweden  and  N'orway,eacb  over  3  per  cent. ; 
Africa,  a  little  over  \  per  cent 

The  following  shows  the  members,  probationers, 
and  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the  mi.<>sion8: 


Mlsslonii. 

Africa 

India. 

Malaysia 

China 

Japan 

Korea 

Mexico 

South  Arhericu. 

Italy 

Bulgaria 

Switzerland.... 

Germany 

Denmark 

NorwMy 

Sweden. 


Uembera. 

3,034 

11,161 

107 

4,442 

8,061 

16 

1,404 

1,073 

836 

128 

6,507 

8,100 

2,042 

4,518 

13,869 


Bunday-acboel 
Prob'n'TS.    Scbolara. 


160 

19,441 

38 

3,684 

644 

68 

1,261 

1,159 

234 

43 

1,035 

2,458 

457 

724 

2,703 


2,691 

49,452 

135 

6,267 

4,155 

76 

1,797 

2,687 

683 

233 

14,177 

11,631 

3,068 

5,241 

16,683 


Pr'b-rs. 

Increase. 

2,544 

1,195 

213 

46 

795 

378 

32 

10 

6,203 

11,326 

503 

217 

2,736 

2,070 

Appmprtated, 
ISOsi. 


Total 69,297      33,999    117,774 

There   are  four   missions  in  China  and  iliree 
Indin.     When  (lividotl  the  report  shows: 

Missions.  Members. 

Foochow 2,823 

Central  Cl.ina.....        369 

North  China 1,227 

West  China 23 

North  India 8,820 

South  India 823 

Bengal 1,518 

The  Missionary  Society  paid  for  the  support  of 

foreign  missions  in  1891,  and  has  approprliited  for 

1892,  ttie  following: 

Paid, 
Missions.  I8RI. 

Africii |6,.135  04  $5,400 

India 107.5»2  80  123,729 

Malaysia 6, 7::0  G5  9,000 

Chimi 111,968  78  121,773 

Japan 65.365  06  66,000 

Korea 17,640  17  17.562 

Mexico 55,093  22  69.ooo 

South  Anierifti .. .     60,665  29  60,545 

Italy 41,897  32  4.S,634 

Bulgaria 17,5:19  28  32,000 

Switzerliiiid 12,065  83  9,500 

Germany 39,26t  37  86,600 

Denmark 6,679  08  8,670 

Norway.   14,08 1   26  14.000 

Sweden 21,289  65  25.600 

Lower  Califoniiti..  700  00  1,000 


Total $574,902  80        $622,912 

In  addition  to  the  above,  $16,194.80  was  received 
and  forwarded  to  India  from  special  contribiitious  for 
contingent  appropriations,  and  China  also  received  a 
special  contribution  of  $1,139.19. 
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MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Topics  for  the  Tear 

J«m.,  The  World;  Fcl>.,  (^hlna;  .War.,  Mexico;  Apr.,  India 
•nd  Bumik;  Mau,  MiUartia:  Jumc  Africa;  July, 
Doited  States:  Aug.,  IialjrnnJ  HulKiirla;  SepC.Jupau 
aod  Korea;  Oct., BnimllnnvlH,  Germany, aod  8wlt««r- 
laod;  Nnv.,  ftoutb  .VintTUa;  liec.  United  SlatM. 


The  People  of  British  North  Bomea 

BY  HEV.  H.  L.  B.  LEURIHO,  PH.D. 

Ik  a  recent  exploring  trip  made  into  Borneo 
I  foimd  tlie  people  genernlly  hospitable  and 
kiiul.  They  nre  tounlly  of  a  low  or  medium 
stature,  fond  of  chewing  hetel-nuts  and  amok- 
ing  long  straw  cigarettes.  Their  dress  is  not  the 
Malay  sarong,  which  is  only  worn  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals, but  they  wear  the  chatcal,  or  loin  cloth, 
and  on  special  occasions  trousers  (the  legs  of 
which  are  very  narrow,  scyircely  allowing  the 
heel  to  pas,s  through  the  lower  opening),  and  a 
sash  made  of  cotton  or  silk  worn  round  the 
waist.  The  women  wear  a  sarong  and  occiusion- 
ally  a  blouse  with  wide  ncuk-opeuing.  As  a 
rule  they  ure  eicecdingly  plain  eitept  when  un- 
cleanncss  and  age  hiwe  made  them  ugly;  and 
they  embellish  (?)  tht-msL-lves  by  filing  off  their 
teeth  and  blackening  the  remaining  stumps. 

Very  many  of  the  little  girls  aad  Ixjys  are 
really  good-looking.  They  do  not  t-ncumbcr 
themselves  with  clothing,  hut  nre  content  with 
some  brass  or  silver  bnicelets  and  anklets.  The 
little  boys  wear  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of 
their  head,  all  the  other  hair  being  carefully 
shaved  off;  the  girls  let  the  hair  grow  long, 
and  after  anointing  it  freely  with  cocoa-nut  oil, 
they  bind  it  into  a  knot  on  the  back  of  tin; 
head. 

Both  sexes  bathe  often  in  the  river  on  which 
their  houses  are  built,  but  they  do  not  use  soap, 
because  "you  can't  eat  it." 

The  men  e4iru  their  livelihood  for  the  most 
part  by  fishing  in  the  shallow  sea  on  the  coa.st 
or  in  the  rivers,  by  no  means  an  arduous  uccu- 
jjation.  If  they  catch  enough  to  eat  and  some 
more,  if  need  be,  to  exchange  for  rice,  they  are 
well  off.  Once  a  year  some  of  the  poorer  men 
ar«  hired  to  drive  herds  of  buffaloe-s  through  the 
inundated  ricc-ttelds  to  make  the  ground  soft 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  after  this 
operation  they  sow  tlie  rice.  All  other  work  in 
the  tidds,  including  weeding  and  harvesting,  is 
done  by  the  women,  and  is  evidently  the  hanl- 
est  part  of  the  agricultmrul  work.  But  tins  is 
not  all  the  work  %hv  women  have  to  do— all  the 
home-work,  such  as  nursing  and  looking  afterthe 


children,  cooking,  washing,  gathering  fire-wood 
and  chopping  it,  getting  drinking  water  from 
the  rivers,  weaving  mats  for  the  beds,  making 
biwkets  and  bags  of  palm-leaves  for  household 
purposes,  all  this  is  laid  on  their  shoulders. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  such  an  ill-treated 
wife  has  not  the  least  possibility  of  escape  from 
the  oppression  of  her  lord  and  master,  but 
among  the  heathen  tribes  a  woman  has  the  right 
to  leave  her  mate  whenever  she  likes  to,  only  her 
father  has  to  pay  back  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  Bareean;  that  is,  the  price  wliich  was  paid  for 
her  before  the  wedding.  This  price  varies  from 
|30  to  f200,  according  to  the  standing  of  the 
bride's  family.  After  each  divorce,  or  after  the 
death  of  the  husband,  the  woman  receives  only 
half  the  amount  first  paid  for  her  in  case  she 
marries  again.  I  met  a  woman  whose  first 
Bereean  was  $100  but  who  received  only  fl.50 
from  her  seventh  husband,  who  was  living  with 
her  when  I  saw  her. 


I 
I 


HalayBiB  Methodist  Episcopal  Miasion, 

The  Malnysiu  Mi.tsioti  was  conimeuced  in 
1885,  and  organized  as  a  mission  in  188S.  The 
bishop  in  chartje,  Bishop  Thobum,  is  now  in 
the  Uniti;d  Slates,  as  is  aKio  the  superintend- 
ent, Ilev.  J.  C.  Floyd,  and  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, He  v.  William  T.  Kensett.  The  sujiedn- 
tendcnt  has  been  obliged  to  return  to  this 
country  on  account  of  his  health. 

The  Mission  head-quarters  are  at  Singapore.  A 
mistiioD  has  l>een  opened  in  Penang,  and  explo- 
rations made  in  Borneo  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  misi^ion  in  that  island. 

The  missionaries  in  Singapore  are  Rev,  R.  W, 
Munscn  aud  wife,  Rev.  H.  ErnileLuering,  Ph.D., 
and  wife,  Rev.  William  O.  Shellabeare  and 
wife,  Rev.  B.  F.  West,  M.D.,  and  wife,  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Urch. 

At  Penang  are  Rev.  D,  Davies  Moure  and 
wife,  and  Rev.  B.  H.  Balderston,  Pt-muig  is  a 
city  about  four  hundred  tiiilea  north-west  of 
Singapore  and  has  a  population  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand,  nioslly  Chinese 
and  Tamils.  A  school  of  fifty  schoLirs  is  l)ciug 
taught  and  regular  preaching  services  are*beiuj{ 
held. 

In  Singapore  is  an  English  church,  under  the 
pastorate  nf  Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Urch.  The  Chinese 
work  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  West.  A  Chinese 
church  haa  l>een  orgimized  with  forty-three 
memlKTs  and  a  congregation  of  nearly  one  hua- 
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dred.  Dr.  West  has  siso  charge  of  the  medic&l 
dis|>ensary.  There  i&  »  successful  Auglo-Cliinese 
■cbool,  with  the  Rev.  K.  \V.  Miitison  us  |vriiici- 
(ml.  The  Malay  work  has  two  branches,  the 
prcacliing  and  priiitiitg,  and  is  in  cliarge  of 
Rev.  W.  O.  Shellnbeiir.'.  Tht-  Tmnil  work  is  In 
charge  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Huisitiglon,  a  native  Tamil 
from  CeyloD.  Everj  Suudiiy  he  preaches  two 
or  three  times  to  the  Tanii)  people,  and  on  the 
week-days  he  has  charge  of  the  Anglo-Tamil 
■cbool  with  two  nsaistaut  tenclieri.  Au  excel- 
lent school  of  fifty  girls  is  taught  by  Miss 
SopliJa  Blackmore,  missionary  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

There  are  one  hundred  iind  seven  members 
snd  thirty-eight  probiitioners  conucctcil  with 
the  mission.  Liust  year  there  were  thirty  con- 
verts, and  twenty  adults  and  Ave  children  bap- 
tized. The  English  Churcli  paid  liwt  yi-iir 
$1,200  toward  self-8U()port  and  contributed  lib- 
erally for  other  purp'uscs. 


Annual  Meetiag  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Malaysia  Missioa, 

From  tlie  Miiayna  MeMtige  Tor  March,  piihlished 
at  Siai^aporB,  Straits  Settlemeuts,  the  ioilovsiii);  Tncis 
are  gathered : 

Tlio  Annual  Meeting  cf  the  Misi^ion  wua  held 
during  the  second  week  in  February  and  was  atx>ul 
tW'>  months  earlier  in  the  year  than  tisuiil,  lieuce  the 
rep  ris  nre  for  tan  roonilis.  Bishop  Thoburn  wbs 
obliged  to  come  to  the  tlniied  Stutea,  ntid  Dr.  K.  \V. 
Parker,  of  India,  was  sent  to  reprogeiit  liiin. 

The  oldest  branch  of  the  vvork  Is  ilint  uriiong  the 
Knglish-apenkin);  people,  and  the  meml>crship  has  in- 
oreaW  from  tlfiy-niiie  to  eigiity. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  school  hns  maintained  its 
steady  advance  both  in  niiiiil>eiB  nnd  cflicioncy.  The 
work  of  the  Worosn's  Forei){u  Missiunriry  Sucieiy, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  ou  amunj;  the  children,  litis 
resulted  in  dctinite  spiritual  success,  and  over  one 
hundred  girb  and  women  sre  bciug  taught  in  schools 
and  private  houses.      • 

The  outlook  for  the  Chinese  Mission  is  inoHt 
•ncournging.  and  the  njemherg  and  probaiioncrg  have 
iDCTMsed  from  twenty-five  to  rorty->ix  hikI  the 
attendance  at  Snndiiy  woi-ahip  hiis  incrcn-'cd  over  one 
hundred  per  cent.  The  MUrion  /\-e«a  has  ac- 
oomplished  great  good,  and  tliere  are  employed  in  it 
One  Burnaian,  five  Chinese  Christians,  and  one 
Mohammedan, 

Regular  evangelistic  work  anioug  tlie  Malays  is 
beinit  prosecuted  nnd  the  alLcndance  at  the  Mahiy 
service  on  Sunday  is  about  Iweuty-Mve.  A  Mulay 
ehurch  ia  soon  to  be  organized.  The  Tamil  acliool  has 
been  kept  up,  and  preaching  vo  the  Tamil  prisoners  in 
the  Jail  is  conducted  on  Siindiys  by  a  ontive  preacher. 


Pereecntion  of  Ohristian  OonTer^s. 

Thr  Hindu  ireittmeut  of  Chri'tian  converts  is 
sometimes  very  cruel.  A  Madras  paper  shows  the 
treatmeut  received  by  a  young  convert  named  Appu 
Rao:  ■'  For  six  weeks  tills  young  Christian  wn«  shut 
up  in  a  close  dungeon-like  room  nnd  watched  day  und 
night.  KncliHutniont  and  violent  puiji«tives  were  re- 
Borlod  to  in  vain  to  drive  out  the  Christian  heresies 
imbibed  ;  pepper  and  cloves  gifted  in  his  eyes  did  uot 
enlighten  them,  lime-juice  rubbed  daily  on  a  £h:ivcn 
crown  did  not  induce  wi.sdo  u  After  Brahmin  judg- 
ment, nnd  ihoiiph  his  Bibles  were  burnt  before  his  faoa 
and  the  nshea  mingled  with  his  drink,  the  well-stored 
memory  still  gnve  out  its  riches  of  the  words  of 
God  to  cheer  nnd  En.ituin,  nnd  to  meet  the  subtle 
argtimcnts  of  Ynkis  and  Gurus,  and  the  temptiiigsof 
both  the  loved  nnd  the  vicious  (there  nre,  we  ars 
sorry  to  say,  aboniiniilile  methods  resorted  to  is 
these  cases  which  decency  forbids  being  brought  to 
public  notice),  and  the  threats  of  powerful  u<  ighbora, 
among  whom  was  the  MiuisiHljiuiself,  who  visited  the 
house  constantly  to  coax  or  threaten  his  victim  into  apos- 
tacy.  One  night  his  watchers  being  sick  simultaneous- 
ly, Appu  Kao  WAS  left  Hlone,  and  raising  the  duorofT  its 
binges  it  fell  bnck,  i  hough  still  )ocUed,aMd  he  escaped." 

Mr.  C.  n.  Fowler,  Jr.,  visiting  Mexico  with  his 
father,  Bi!>hop  Fowler,  writes  as  fullows  of  per.'ocu- 
tion  in  Mexico:  "In  Mexico  city  we  heard  the  story 
of  a  servant  girl  in  the  family  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Butler. 
About  three  months  ago  she  was  working  for  s 
Proiestint  family  in  another  jmrt  of  the  city.  She 
was  invited  to  family  prixcrs,  aud  fur  a  few  limes 
went  to  service.  In  a  few  duys  she  met  her  aunt^ 
will)  whom  slie  had  lived  belbre  going  out  to  work, 
and  told  her  what  she  had  done.  The  aunt,  horrified 
at  her  dri.'{idfnl  conduct — il>nt  of  attending  Protestant 
wor-liip— immcdiulely  took  her  to  her  home.  St>a 
thou  tied  her  hands  tij^hily  together  and  fai*tened  them 
to  one  end  of  a  rotw.  The  other  end  she  tlirew  nver 
one  of  die  rafttrn  of  the  house,  and  llien  pulled  the  girl 
up  till  lier  feet  c<'uld  hardly  toncli  the  fli>ur.  Mia 
then  bared  her  back  and  lieut  and  uhippod  her  nntil 
her  back  was  swollen  nnd  bloody.  This  her  »ui:t  did 
in  order  to  keep  her  I  rom  the  faith  of  the  heretics. 
The  story  reads  like  a  passnge  in  the  history  of  tlis 
inquisition  of  the  Middle  \)im,  but  in  fact  it  is  only 
three  month!^  mme  it  liHp(>encd.  Some  of  thi*  priests 
have  puUicty  declnied  tliiit  if  they  had  the  power 
they  would  again  iutrodu'x  ilie  in(|ulsillon." 

The  Missionsry  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcli  has  in  ita  foreign  missions  (excluding  Lower 
California)  the  following  members  and  probntioners: 
In  lieathen  lands,  45,745;  in  Protestant  lands  (in 
Eurojie),  41,-113;  in  Roman  Oiitholic  hinds,  6,967;  in 
Greek  Church  Ltnds,  (Bulgiiris),  171:  a  t(>tal  of 
93,296.  Ill  1891  there  were  expended  from  ths 
regular  appropriiitiuus  for  thc;ie  missions.  In  heuthea 
lauds,  $315,627.50;  in  Protestant  lun<l<<,  $93,380.19; 
in  Roman  Catholic  lands,  $147,655^.1;  in  Greek 
Church  hinds,  $17,639.28;  a  total  of  $574,202.80. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Mliilonar/  Snelrtjr  Bcrcipti. 

The  receipts  of  our  Missionary  Society  for  the 
first  (he  moriihs  of  the  fiscal  year  dosing  March 
81,  18SI2,  are  $320,202.45.  being  |1 0,002, 50  less 
thnn  reported  for  the  same  mouths  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  While  this  ia  somewhat  disnppoint- 
ing,  we  have  rcAson  to  expect  that  the  deficiency 
will  be  canceled  by  the  large  receipts  for  th« 
month  of  April.  Let  the  pastors  forward  the 
missionary  collections  as  fast  as  possible. 


DaWUhoBt  loaer. 

The  Caro,  Michigan,  Methodist  Episcopnl 
Ladies'  Missionary  Society  supports  a  Bible- 
woman  in  China  with  its  "  Do-without  money." 
Dr.  John  Hull,  of  New  York,  says  that  he  takes 
plmsure  in  looking  io  the  store-windows  and 
seeing  the  many  things  he  can  do  without.  If 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  would  ^vc  to  mis- 
sions all  the  money  they  could  save  by  doing  with- 
out tilings  that  are  not  necessary,  what  an  im- 
petus would  be  given  to  the  missionary  cause  1 


Ovr  Mliaioii  In  Rome. 

,\  most  eligible  plot  of  ground  has  been  pur- 
chased ia  Rwjic  for  the  beuefit  of  (he  Methodist 
Episcoiial  Mission.  Money  is  needed  to  erect 
on  it  a  church  and  a  ci>llege  building.  If  the 
buildings  are  erecttd  and  piiid  for,  the  college 
expenses  will  be  met  by  the  fees  from  the  pu- 
pils. It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  us  to  be  well 
estublJHhed  in  Rome.  Dr.  William  Burt,  siiper- 
intfiulent  of  our  missions  in  Italy,  is  now  in  the 
Uniteii  States,  and  hopes  to  receive  the  nt-eded 
funds.  The  enterprise  is  warmly  commended 
by  our  bishops  and  all  others  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  

Tli»  CkUew  Exclanlon  BUI. 

The  passage  of  the  "Geary  Anti-Chinese 
Bill"  by  the  House  of  Hcpri'sciittitives  at 
Washington  is  a  disgrm-e  to  the  niition  and  a 
menace  to  our  ChitiMc  Missicms.  There  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  Chiim  l,7l):j  Aini-ricans,  of  whom 
650  are  missionaries.  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law 
we  fear  it  will  result  in  the  breaking  up  of  our 
trade  with  China  and  the  expulsion  of  our  mis- 
sionaries. It  shuts  out  from  this  coimtry  idl 
Chinese  subjects  except  diplomntic  officials, 
and  those  in  the  country  must  obtain  govern- 
ment certificates  entitling  them  to  remain  or  be 
treated  as  criminals.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
this  wholesale  proscription  of  a  race.  We  are 
g-lad  to  sec  thut  the  Senate  opposes  the  bill.     It 


does  not  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  and 
is  abhorrent  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  the  re- 
ligious denominations. 


Death  of  the  Bct.  JanMS  CilTcrl. 

The  Rev.  James  Calvert,  for  many  years 
missionary  in  Fiji,  died  in  England,  March  8,1 
aged  scvcnty-ninc  years.  He  was  bom  in  1818,.[ 
in  Pickering,  England.  In  March,  1838,  h»| 
married  Mary  Fowler,  and  about  a  month  lat 
they  started  on  their  long  voyage  to  Fiji,  via 
New  South  Wales,  leaching  Lakeraba,  in  Fiji,  in 
December  following.  After  seventeen  years  of 
heroic  hibor  they  returned  to  England,  chiefly 
that  Mr.  Calvert  might  revise  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Fijian  language,  and  see  it 
through  the  press.  They  soon  returned  to  Fiji, 
and  remained  there  until  1865.  Mr.  Cnlvert  was 
afterward  for  nine  years  a  missionary  in  South 
Africa.  During  the  past  year  he  luis  been  engaged 
in  revising  the  third  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
Fijian.  Ho  was  honored  by  the  Lord  in  seeing 
much  good  accomplished  by  his  luborB> 


niHloBiirr  8»<T«tiir]'  r»r  BUhopTijrl"''. 

Bishop  Taylor  has  work  called  by  his  nam» 
both  in  Africa  and  South  America.  The  pirach- 
ers  io  the  lutter  are  included  in  a  district  belong- 
ing to  the  Cincinnati  Conference.  The  Rev.  T, 
B,  Gray,  of  Kansas,  writes:  "It  is  respectfuilj 
suggested  that  the  General  Conference,  on  the 
nomination  of  Bishoy)  Taylor,  elect  a  missionary 
secretary  to  manage  the  financial  and  temponil 
interest  of  his  niisfiitmary  enterprises.  If  this 
be  done  he  need  not  leave  the  word  of  God  to 
serve  tallies,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death  the 
business  of  the  work  and  the  bishop's  plans  will 
be  well  in  hand  and  mind."  Some  action  ia 
needed  to  unify  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  both  in  Africa  and  in  South 
Americn.  As  at  present  arranged  it  ia  difficult 
to  report  Kilisfactorily  either  the  statistics  of 
the  missions  or  tlie  missionary  contributions  of 
our  people.  ^__^ 

rnlon  of  Proj»orllo»»t»  Olieri. 

Among  the  Presbyterians  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  there  \ma  lately  been  formed  "  The 
Presbyterian  Union  of  Proportiimate  Givers," 
with  Rev.  Rufus  S.  Green,  D.D.,  of  Orange,  N. 
J.,  as  chairman.  Those  desirijig  t"  join  are  re- 
quested t<i  sign  and  forward  the  following  agi^a- 
mcnt:  "  I  desire  to  become  a  member  of  '  Th« 
Presbyterian  Union   of   Proportionate   Givers,' 
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aud  aecordinffly  agree,  Fint,  that  I  ivill  set 
a[>i»rt  A  fixed  proj)ortion  of  ray  income  for  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  purposes.  Second,  that 
I  will  notify  the  couimittee  should  I  wish  to  be 
released  from  the  agreement."  Notice  four 
things:  First,  it  does  not  ask  a  s;ivcn  itmouut, 
but  only  a  tized  proportion  of  the  income. 
Second,  it  does  not  fix  the  proportion,  but 
leaves  it  to  the  individu.il  conscience.  Third, 
it  does  not  name  the  object  to  which  the  gifts 
»luill  go.  Fourth,  it  leaves  each  member  free  to 
annul  the  agreement  at  his  pte.isiire.  Let  us 
have  ' '  The  Methodist  Union  of  Proportionate 
Givers."  

Oar  Out)  to  Ihr  Heathen. 

^Vlly  hns  Qod  left  the  heathen  to  perish  in 
diirkness?  This  is  often  aaked  as  oue  of  the 
quentions  of  an  inscrutable  providence.  There 
is  another  form  of  asking  the  question  which 
takes  much  of  the  mystery  out  of  it  and  makes 
it  n  solemn  and  startling;  echo  of  the  judijnient. 
Why  has  the  C'hurdi  of  God,  charged  with  the 
sacred  trust  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  allowed  nearly  twenty  centuries  to 
pUB  by  without  giving  it  to  the  heathen  who 
are  perishing  in  the  darkness?  The  question  of 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen  is  a  personal  ques- 
tion closely  aiTccting  our  salvation. 


Example  of  Proportloaale  (ilrlnf. 

The  ChrUtian  Steirard  <'ontainB  the  following 
letter  written  by  a  layman  residing  in  Cedar 
Rapid«.  la.:  ''Previous  to  al»out  twelve  years 
ago  myself  and  wife  gave  as  we  happened  to 
have  it  when  a  call  for  money  was  made,  Uut 
in  thinking  about  it  we  innde  up  our  minds  that 
this  was  not  the  right  wny,  and  that  at  h'ut  the 
tenth  belonged  to  the  Lord,  and  so  from  that 
time  on  for  over  twelve  years  we  have  given  the 
U'Uth  or  more — never  less.  We  provided  a  small 
box  or  bank,  and  on  wich  pay-day  (I  have  a  reg- 
ular !«nliiry)  the  first  thing  is  to  put  the  Lord's 
pro]X)rtion  away,  and  we  then  use  the  balance 
for  ourselves.  We  have  made  some  extra  mouey 
at  times,  and  this  is  always  tithed  the  same  as 
the  regular  saliiry ;  as  a  result,  we  give  now  over 
double  whnt  we  gave  under  the  old  way  of  giv- 
ing, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give,  knowing  when 
our  regular  Board  collections  come  we  arc  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  Lord  has  blessed  us  in 
thus  giving.  I  have  gradually,  from  year  to 
year,  had  more  to  give,  and  I  do  most  cheerfully 
and  earnestly  urge  this  or  some  other  definite 
plan  of  giving  upon  all,  and  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  to  thus  give." 


Deithen  ■■<!  He»lhenUli. 

A  heathen  is  one  without  divine  revelation. 
There  are  many  millions  of  them.  They  oc- 
cu|>y  vast  spares  on  the  earth's  surface  aud  they 
wield  great  power.  They  contain  within  them- 
selves immense  possibilities,  but  they  are  lost 
millions.  They  know  not  who  is  their  Father, 
nor  the  way  to  him.  They  are  not  only  groping 
in  the  darkness,  but  the  great  mass  of  them  are 
victims  of  the  mostdegrnding  vices.  They  know 
their  condition,  but  they  know  of  no  remedy. 
They  are  heathen,  but  by  no  choice  of  theirs. 
We  sometimes  say  there  are  enough  heiilhcn  at 
home  to  monopolize  all  our  mouey  aud  mission- 
ary effort.  Where  are  they  ?  There  are  heuth- 
enish  people  in  every  city  and  town.  They  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  tniits  we  expect  to  see  exhib- 
ited by  the  heathen,  bat  they  have  luid  m 
revflatioD  from  heaven.  They  know  of  God, 
and  Christ,  and  the  Bible.  They  are  not 
heathen,  but  heathenish,  nnil  tliat  lo-oause  they 
choose  so  to  be.  We  may  pity  the  heathenish 
in  our  own  land  and  work  for  them,  but  the 
heathen,  "one  thousand  million  strong,"  de- 
mand a  deeper  pity  and  a  greater  effort.  What 
is  our  duty  toward  them? 


Bepartof  Xlutonarr  CvllertloM. 

The  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  requires,  "When  the  character  of  a 
preacher  in  chnrge  is  examined,  the  bishop  shall 
inquire  of  him  what  amount  has  been  raised  on 
his  charge  for  missions."  The  Philadel i>hiit 
MelhodUt  of  April  2  says:  "The  benevolencea 
of  the  Church  are  of  vital  importance,  and  Gen- 
eral Conference  secretaries,  bishopH,  presiding 
eldeVs.  and  pastors  should  use  all  laudable  mean* 
to  bring  up  the  Church  to  a  proper  recognition 
of  their  importance  and  to  a  voluntary  and  lib- 
eral support  of  the  same.  But  the  use  of  eccle- 
siastical thumbscrews,  and  all  systems  invented 
to  extort  money  either  from  people  or  preacliers, 
should  be  abandoned  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  General  Conference 
will  abolish  the  iuquisitorial  process  now  u»iecl  in 
the  exiiininatiun  of  character,  or  if  any  quc>>tions 
be  asked  of  the  pastor  when  his  name  b  called 
in  the  Conference  it  be  on  sjiiritnal  rnilier 
than  on  financial  lines:  'How  many  souls  have 
you  had  converted?'  rather  than  'How  much 
missionary  money  have  you  raised!'"  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  are  some  preachers  who 
would  make  no  effort  to  raise  missionary  money 
if  the  amount  was  not  reported  publicly.  W  .en 
the  needs  of  the  mission  fields  arc  increasing 
much  faster  than  the  sum  total   of  nur  mission- 
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ary  contributions,  and  many  charges  are  giving 
much  lc89  than  tlinn  their  ability,  it  is  not  advisa- 
ble that  any  of  the  safeguards  should  be  with- 
di:*wn.  Let  both  the  number  of  souls  converted 
nnil  the  amount  of  missionary  money  raised 
be  reported.  It  will  doubtless  be  shown  that  the 
one  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  other. 

tiftRpel  Theory  of  If  ImIooii. 

The  late  Dtiniel  Curry,  D.D.,  was  nn  earnest 
advocate  of  forcigd  missions,  and  was  for  many 
years  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtirch.  He 
gave  the  fixllowing  as  his  understjinditig  of  the 
gospel  theory  of  missions:  ''The  whole  world 
is  in  a  condition  of  condemnation  through  sin, 
■which  sin  abides  iu  the  soul  naturally.  Christ 
has,  by  his  death,  made  the  salvation  of  evei^ 
mnn  possible,  and  has  ordained  and  set  in  order 
the  agencies  by  which  all  men  m«y  be  saved. 
The  condition  of  salvation  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  is  faith  iu  Cbrist,  without  which 
there  is  no  proniisc  of  life  to  any  responsible 
person.  In  order  to  the  exercise  of  this  faith, 
there  must  be  some  knowledge  of  Christ; 
and  in  order  th.<il  all  may  have  that  knowledge, 
ourLord  commanded  liis  apostles,  and  through 
them  all  to  whom  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  given,  to  'Go  into  nil  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  To  ques- 
tion or  cavil  in  respect  to  the  sincerity  of  this 
<?ommandmeiit,  or  the  sole  efficiency  of  the 
rcnii-dy  it  proposes,  is  the  part  of  ncillicr  wis- 
dom nor  piety." 

A  Ciin!to1lilBt»d  Hacazliif. 

The  General  Conference  of  1888  ordered  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Churcfi  Manual,  which 
represented  qiiitrlerlv  all  the  benevolences  of 
the  Meihiidisi  Episcopal  Church,  which  were 
taxcil  heiivily  to  support  it.  An  effort  was  nmde 
to  eiil."irge  the  Manual  and  have  it  published 
monthly,  Imt  this  failed.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  the  Generul  Conference,  mectiiix  in  Otnaha 
this  month,  shall  he  asked  to  order  the  publica- 
tion of  a  periodical  siroiliar  to  the  Church  at 
riirme  mid  Ahroud,  which  represents  seven  of  the 
beoevolciit  societies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
That  magazine  has  been  published  five  veuis  and 
five  months,  and  each  year  has  reported  n  deficit 
ID  its  expenses.  The  Board  of  Foreif^n  Mi>!sion8 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  a  monthly  mag- 
ii/.ine,  the  Foreign  Miaionarij,  which  paid  its 
way  from  its  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
and  which  had  a  larger  circulation  than  has 
been  attained  by  the  periodical  in  which  it  was 
merged,  and  the  Board  reported  in  May,  1891, 


that  it  had  paid  during  the  previous  year  the 
sum  of  |3,318.68  as  its  share  of  tlie  deficit  of 
Tlii  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  that  year. 
We  see  no  rcasoo  to  be  encouraged  by  that  ex- 
periment. The  Missionary  Society  is  not  in 
favor  of  merging  its  periodicals  into  the  pro- 
posed magazine. 

Ctomii  I>i>on. 

Would  it  not  lie  of  advantage  to  tlie  mi.<is{on- 
ary  cause  if  the  Gemiral  Conference  wouM  order 
that  the  General  Missionary  Committee  should 
sit  witli  closed  doors  when  making  missionary 
appropriations?  No  other  Church  discusses  in 
public  its  appropriations  to  missions.  Nearly 
every  nntuial  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  cotilains  new  members  who  are  lia- 
ble to  i',\\m  s.s  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing the  appropriations  asked  for,  and  some  of 
those  who  have  been  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  many  years  are  not  always  satisiicd  with 
the  conduct  of  the  missions.  Shall  they  say 
nothing,  because  their  doubts,  being  published, 
may  injure  either  the  work  or  the  workers! 
The  publication  of  the  remarks  of  Bi.shop  Fos- 
ter, made  in  the  last  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, has  certainly  injured  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  South. 
Granted  that  the  mission  work  in  the  South  has 
not  always  been  wisely  administered,  should  it 
be  so  stated  as  to  injure  the  work  in  the  present  t 
Remarks  were  also  made  in  the  same  committee 
respecting  the  work  in  India  whieh  have  been 
vigorously  objected  to  by  some  of  our  mission- 
aries. The  workers  in  that  field  are  aggrieved, 
not  because  some  three  or  four  persons  cannot 
see  the  work  ns  tbcy  see  it,  but  because,  by  the 
piiblication  of  their  words,  many  othera  have 
been  mnde  to  8<'e  with  their  eyes.  Itiner- 
ate the  coninnttce;  have  ma.ss-mectingn  every 
night,  and  on  some  days,  in  which  able  speakers 
shall  give  information  on  mission  matters,  and 
awaken  local  enthusiasm;  but  have  the  apjiropri- 
ations  made  under  such  circumstances  that  no 
member  will  feel  prohibited  from  asking  ques- 
tions or  making  remarks  for  fear  their  publicity 
shiiuld  injure  the  cause  he  is  seeking  to  advance. 
Our  foreign  missions  are  now  varying  greatly  in 
their  success,  and  this  should  count  in  making 
the  appropriations.  Souls  are  worth  much  more 
than  precedents,  proportions,  or  percentages. 
Pride  may  prevent  our  giving  up  any  mission, 
but  Christian  stewardship  requires  our  placing 
the  money  where  it  will  accomj)lish  the  greatest 
good.  Such  action  will  encourage  the  larger 
giving  we  ask  from  the  Church. 
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Rf  ▼.  Gideon  T.  Draper,  of  our  Japun  Mitwion,  la  in 
the  United  States  for  •  brief  visit  He  returas  to 
Japan  in  June. 

About  one  half  of  all  the  Protestaiit  Snnduyscliool 
s<.'holnra  in  India  are  in  tite  missions  of  the  Methodist 
BpiiH^>p«l  Ctiurch. 

At  the  Iftst  session  of  the  Bengasi  Conference  Kev. 
W.  F,  Oldbam,  D,D.,  was  announced  as  tranarerred 
to  the  Pittsburg  Conrcrence. 

Rev.  I.  H.  La  Felrs  sailed  Marcli  30  for  Santiago, 
Cliili.  He  wn.1  accompanied  by  Qve  ladies,  who  are 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  CtiilL 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Soutli  Iiidi*  Conference 
Rev.  Alonco  R  Winter  was  announced  as  transferred 
to  the  North  Oliio  Confeieuce. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Drees,  D.D.,  the  Siipprinterident  of  our 
Soutli  American  Mi!<8ion,  hn.s  arrived  in  the  Ur.ilod 
States.     His  addreB.s  is  Xeniii,  0. 

Miss  Susan  M.  Warner,  who  was  a  siicceasrul 
worker  in  the  Woman's  Missiou  in  Meiico  ciiv  and 
in  Piiebla  for  several  years,  is  now  Mr^i.  Douamore. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.  Fislier,  lately  in  cliiirge  of  our 
Japanese  Mission  in  Hawaii,  is  now  assoeiated  with 
Br.  >[.  C.  Harris  in  tlie  Japanese  Miiision  in  San 
Francisco. 

Kev.  F.  L.  Neeld,  of  India,  is  noting  as  general 
■gent  for  the  collection  of  (undo  for  Bareilly  Theo- 
logifiil  Seminary.  His  address  is  Mudison,  N.  J. 
(See  page  234.) 

At  tlie  qiinrlerly  mpeting  held  in  January  last  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  three  wore  received  into  full  member- 
ship and  twelve  on  proliation.  Since  then  two  more 
have  twen  received  ou  prot>ation. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Robinson,  a  student  of  Gurrott  Biblical 
Seminary  at  Kvanston,  III.,  has  been  appointed  by 
Binhop  Thoburn  missionary  to  North  India.  He  will 
leave  with  his  wife  tor  Imliii  about  July  1. 

Rev.  J.  B.,  Thomas  writes,  from  Bijnnr.  Imiia, 
FebruMry  31:  "  Yesterday  I  baptized  seventeen  Cha- 
mars  iu  one  mohulla,  and  I  believe  tliis  is  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  mighty  work  among  this  class  of  people 
here." 

Miss  Klsie  Wood  writes  from  Lima,  Peru,  of  the 
starting  in  our  mixsion  of  "  the  Qr.-ileVftii)relicjil  «cliool 
In  Peru."  It  repotu  twenty  pupils,  from  five  to 
eighteen  reairs  of  age,  and  of  nil  colors,  there  being 
Indians,  Negroes,  Chinese,  Peruvians,  and  Spanish- 
Peruvians. 

Rev-  Dr.  J.  W.  Wangh,  Treasurer  of  the  Methodist 
Bpisoopal  Missions  in  India,  is  now  m  the  United 
.Stiiies  to  attend  the  General  Conference  at  Omaha. 
He  is  to  return  to  Indis  immediately  after  the  ad- 
{•nirnmcDt  of  the  Conference.  He  has  been  a  mis- 
sionary in  India  thirty-three  years. 


The  Star  of  India  for  February  19  says:  "Rev. 

James  Jordan,  of  Aonin,  India,  has  baptlred  within 
tlie  paft  moDtli  ihiriy-fnur  persons.  These  are  vil- 
la^e^s  and  are  aeU'-siipporting  cultivators  of  the  land." 

Rev.  Charles  O.  Kepler,  who  hag  been  attending 
the  Boijton  Theological  Semiiinry,  lias  been  appointed 
to  the  North  China  Mission.  He  was  ordained  douooD 
and  elder  under  the  nii<faionary  rule  by  Bivhop  Fits- 
Gerald  ill  the  chiipel  ut  the  Mission  Rooms  on  April 
II.  He  leaves  with  his  wife  for  China  about 
August  I. 

The  Central  Conferenco  of  India,  representing  the 
North  India.  South  ludia,  and  Bengal  Conferences, 
memoriuliKe^t  tiie  General  Conference  at  Oiualm  to 
fnrmnlly  adopt  the  Indian  Witnent  as  an  ofBcial  organ 
of  the  Church;  to  prepare  a  simpler  form  of  ritual 
for  optional  use  by  our  missionaries  in  Indi.i;  to  miike 
tlie  ini!i.<'ionary  bishop  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
Getii-rul  Mi.s.sioiiary  Committee:  to  divide  the  Mis- 
sion iry  Society  into  a  Home  Missionary  Society  and 
a  Foreign  Missionary  Society;  etc 

The  niinute.'i  of  the  session  of  ilie  North  India  Con- 
ference, b-ld  in  Cawnpore  in  January  last,  say: 
"  Tlie  name  of  Enoch  Joel  was  called.  It  was  slated 
by  the  presiding  elder  that  Enoch  Joel  had  •  with- 
drawn under  complaint,'  and,  on  motion  of  K.  W. 
Parker,  it  was  voted  llmt  his  name  be  so  recnrdod  in 
the  minutes.'  The  Doml'ay  Ouardian  annonnoca, 
"  Euocli  Joel,  formerly  oi  the  Methodist  Missioi,  Ims 
been  employed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagntioii  of 
tlie  Gospel,  and  is  stationed  at  Oral,  in  Jalaun  Dis- 
trict." 

Tlie  Star  of  India  saya:  "We  hare  received  most 
encourRging  reports  from  the  workers  in  all  pHris  of 
the  North  Iiidia  Conference.  Tlie  number  ol  b!i|>ti><ina 
this  year  will  be  very  large,  probably  surpass!,  i;  ilial 
of  last  year.  Tlie  preachers  in  charge  are  perplexed 
with  tlie  financial  probloms.  Several  of  them  have 
had  to  dismiss  from  six  to  a  dozen  pastor-ie^chers, 
and  some  of  the  workers  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
For  instance,  one  man  has  twenty  congregations  of 
new  Clir  stians.  Last  year  he  received  aid  for  piiaior- 
teacliei's.  and  was  able  to  secure  instructors  for  thes« 
people.  This  year  this  aid  is  cut  oCT,  and  he  receives 
from  the  missioQ  only  enough  to  employ  Ave  pastor- 
teachers." 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  L.  Gratey,  United  Suies  Coa-nil  at 
Foochow,  China,  writes  as  follows  of  the  Foochow 
ConfL-rence :  "Tlie  Conference  numbers  67  ordained 
and  S6  iinordained  native  preachers  and  7  foreign 
missionaries,  and  the  statistics  of  the  last  eight  month! 
show  a  membership  of  2,836,  being  an  increase  of 
120;  probationers,  2,641.  Missionary  money  con- 
tributed by  natives,  $364;  for  solf-support,  $1,621.60; 
for  church  building  by  natives,  f2.-l6G.95.  These 
figures,  representing  the  benevolenre  of  tlie  native 
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CfarUtians,  should  be  multiplied  by  ten  to  express  a 
corresponding  liberality  od  the  pikit  of  Anierioiin 
llletliodlgts,  Tor  tlioro  are  mnny  Imndreda  of  these 
meinbcrn  who  do  uot  roccive  for  their  own  support 
Htid  tt'iit  of  Uieir  families,  by  their  most  diligeut 
Ulxjr,  tnori?  thnn  $60  »  year.  I  Imve  several  men  of 
(iiM)ily  in  my  own  employ  who  receive  $48  per  year, 
Hnd  think  themselves  well  pnid,  the  wnges  of  each 
bciiiK  $4  per  month,  iind  they  find  themselves  in 
diuw.  Tlii>  coniribuiioiis,  tliurefore,  given  in  these 
kibles  exhibit  imirvelous  libcrBhiy.  The  merabern  of 
the  Conference  are  mnny  of  them  very  able  men, 
self-sucriflcing  »nd  devoted  laborers.  I  siiw  young 
Dion  here  who  hnd  been  liberally  educotod  nt  the 
An^lo-<'hiiie  c  L-ollege.  and  who  could  liavc  obtained 
sitiinlions  in  iho  customs  and  other  servioca  that 
noiild  have  paid  them  five  times  as  much  as  they  get 
fur  ihi'ir  support  as  Metluxlist  preaclicrg,  gladly  no 
oeptiu'^  the  meager  siiji|iort  offered  them  by  (he 
Church  Itiat  they  n\\^\\.\,  enguge  in  tlie  Muster's 
B<>rvice.  One  young  mHu  ofgrent  promise  is  the  son 
of  u  native  preacher,  brother  of  King  Kng  Hsu,  who 
will  be  remembered  by  many  of  tlie  ladie*  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missiounry  Society  of  America. 
Mr.  Hang  Caik  Hii  iaathorougli  Chinese  fchuhtruad 
a  very  ciipuble  man.  He  bus  hml  n  gmuj  year  at 
Lek  Du,  on  Fix>chow  District,  and  a  pelilioii  lor  his 
return  come  from  the  church  there  siaiieil  by  every 
member  and  by  many  men  m  the  cnmmunily,  oHBenrs 
of  rank  and  some  of  the  literati,  thorio  of  iho  last  two 
classes  being  still  heathen,  but  profoiitidly  imprfssc-d 
by  his  geiiileiuaniy  and  scholarly  luuiiiier  nnd  ilie 
great  good  he  lias  done  in  that  lucidity.  This  is  a 
very  reuiarkablo  indorsement  of  hia  work  and  worth," 


The  Masses  in  India  Moving  Toward  ChriBtianity. 

BY    ItEV.    FKASK    W.   W.*RNR,  CALCUTTA. 

One  feels  in  reading  the  home  papers,  and  particu- 
larly iho  speeclies  tbat  were  made  at  the  raeetiug  of 
thu  Missionary  Commitiec,  that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
(luiibt  iiliout  the  geuiiinciicjs  of  tlie  forward  movcuient 
ill  liuli:i,  chiefly  because  it  is  so  great  a  moveraoot 
I  ctinimfiid  tlie  cskieful  study  of  tlie  following  para- 
graphs taken  from  an  editorial  in  the  Iiuliun  Witaas 
of  February  27,  and  writiOTi  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Mess- 
more,  who  has  had  over  thirty  ycArs  of  experience 
OD  tho  field. 

It  will  show  that  on  the  field  we  honestly  gmpple 
with  the  whole  question.  And  this  gives  a  view 
of  the  case  which  I  think  perfectly  s<Mind,  nnd  which 
I  have  not  seen  anywhere  in  the  American  papers 
placed  before  the  Chiircli.  We  feel  intonsely  anx- 
ious that  the  whole  Chutch  should  understtkud,  fully 
apprecinte,  and  have  conlidence  in  this  greit  nnd 
growing  movement.  Again  I  commend  this  view  of 
the  case  for  the  study  of  the  Church. 

"  Ts  there  not  io  many  miiidt  tho  latent  feeling 
tliat  the  number  of  inquirers  Is  a  sort  of  test  of  their 


sincerity?  Is  there  not  n  belief  that  converts  who 
come  by  twos  nnd  threes  are  more  likely  to  be  sin- 
cere than  when  they  come  in  shoals?  We  think 
that  such  an  opinion  prevaila,  and  it  is  our  convic- 
tion that  tlie  opinion  in  unsound.  It  is  true  the  soli, 
lary  Xicodemus  bad  more  sbtbillty  about  him  than 
the  crowd  that  on  Monday  cried  *  Hosanna '  stid  on 
Friday  »»id  '  Crucify  him  I  '  But  here  was  a  radical 
difference  ia  tho  purtio.u,  nniuflucnced  by  the  oci'idcnt 
of  numbers  Moreover,  a  crowd  of  Nicodeniuses 
would  Imve  hud  vusily  more  courage  in  following 
Jesn.'*  than  the  solitary  Nicodemiis  was  able  to  show. 

"The  moral  influence  of  luirabers  is  one  of  the 
verj'  strongest  forces  operative  iii  human  society  for 
coutroUiiig  human  ciindiict.  Where  converts  arft 
moving  by  tlioiioaiids  toward  Chris. ianity  the  pre- 
sumption is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  each  man 
among  ilieni  is  moving  more  roaulutely  toward 
Curixt  tiuin  if  he  were  coming  aloiif.  The  regiment 
clinrtriiig  in  line  is  ro.ido  up  of  individuals,  aud  each 
mini  in  tliut  line  is  moving  with  greater  personal  nio- 
mentiiiii  tlian  would  bo  pospiblo  for  him  if  cliargiiig 
alone,  no  lunllcr  how  bruve  and  detcTniiiie<I  a  man  he 
is.  When  ten  thousand  sweepers,  moving  as  nne 
mikn,  turn  tlii-ir  faces  Christward,  each  man  of  them 
is  niiire  determined  ilian  ttie  sporadic  cases  to  wliich 
mission  work  has  become  accn^itomed.  The  dlspusi- 
tion  to  doubt  tho  sincerity  of  converts  because  tlK-y 
are  coming  in  crowds  shows  ignonince  oriiuiniiii  nat- 
ure, or,  more  probably,  that  the  subject  liu.8  nut 
been  seriously  examined.  We  do  uot  siiy  thnt  the 
thousands  who  come  simultaneously  will  be  n<)  mcII 
iustnicted  ns  the  solibiry  cases  were,  but  they  are 
more  dct(.'rmined  and  resolute  in  tlieir  purpose  to  lie 
Christians,  and  with  this  as  a  stanin^-poiut  no  w\*» 
missionary  ought  to  hesitate  long  in  what  spirit  to- 
receive  them. 

"  Let  us  for  a  moment  forgot  the  microscopic  in- 
vestigation of  motives  and  take  u  more  genemi  sur- 
vey of  the  case.  Bere  are  several  distinct  classes 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  aggregating  man} 
millious  uf  the  people  of  India,  and  for  some  resNon 
they  show  a  disposition  to  become  Christians.  On 
the  other  hand,  here  are  several  hundreds  of  Chris- 
tian missioniirics  and  others,  sent  hero  by  Knglnud, 
Gerniniiy,  atid  Anicricn,  to  convert  the  Indian  people 
to  CiiriBt  They  have  been  at  work  many  years,  anil 
the  grout  feature  of  the  work  has  been  that  the  social 
sy«toms  of  tho  couuiry  have  so  persisioiuly  blocked 
tlieir  way  that  large  success  was  impos-iible.  Now  » 
change  has  come  and  tliey  see  a  very  distinct  swinl 
movement  in  favor  of  Ohrislianity.  How  will  it  read 
a  hundred  years  hence  if  the  historian  has  to  writ»l 
t'lat  the  missionnries  refused  to  encourage  or  trust  in 
this  movement  because  it  was  a  social  one  I 

"  Surely  men  who  believe  in  divine  providence 
can  see  in  this  social  movement  the  hand  of  G-«l 
preparing  the  way  Tor  tlie  kingd'  ra  of  his  Son.  It  is 
a  social  movement,  we  know;  a  movement  out  of  a 
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•ona^HMntioa  ro  wretclied  iliat  we  know  nut  which 
\9  moRt  giirprising,  the  seUi>1iiiC'»»  ilutt  could  dclib- 
«rjtely  consigu  men  to  such  a  place  or  the  cowardly 
•jnlhy  Uiut  could  giibmit  to  it  for  centuries.  It  is  a 
aerial  movement  not  simply  away  from  n  loittbiiome 
condition,  but  a  movemeat  leading  somewhere.  At 
prv«ent  it  is  a  movement  toward  Christianlly,  and  it 
ia  simply  awful  lo  think  that  possibly  some  mistaken 
MrVBiibi  of  Christ,  iu  their  ignorant  seal  for  their 
Master,  may  place  ti  Btiimbliog-block  before  this 
tBovecoetit  and  arrest  ica  pro^-resa  iu  it<i  preaent  direc> 
tioD.  Who,  then,  will  capture  these  multitudes  that 
are  turning  their  backs  upon  their  ]i)gyptian  bondiigc? 
If  Christianity  refuses  to  receive  them,  Islam  will  get 
them,  or  Ewme  of  the  newer  forms  of  raisbeliel'  be- 
ginning to  stir  tlienuelves  mip;luily  tci  the  lund." 


A  Oall  from  OeDtral  Indib 

BV  RKV.  T.  B.  JOUNSOS,  U.U. 

The  great  success  attending  the  labors  of  onr  mis- 
sionaries in  Nortli  ludia  has  liecome  pretty  generally 
known,  as  well  a^  the  needs  of  the  work  there, 
while  but  compnriitively  little  is  known  about  t)ie 
work  io  Central  Indin.  Though  wo  hare  been  at 
work  in  North  Indin  for  thirty-five  yeurs,  we  greatly 
rejoice  in  the  increase  of  about  fifteen  thouanod  bap- 
tized during  the  past  fifteen  months.  Here  in  Cen- 
tral India  we  hare  been  laboring  but  a  few  years, 
and  with  very  few  laborers,  but  during  the  pni^tyear, 
iiiKxily  wiiliin  the  lust  months  of  the  year,  1,917 
biiptisms  were  reported;  nnd  already  in  this  year 
l&&mnro  liave  been  baptized,  Nearly  all  of  these 
ureof  the  lowest  cUsaes  nnd  are  very  poor;  very  few 
of  tliem  can  read,  and  they  are  scattered  in  more  than 
•  hundred  diffciont  villugcs  and  cooamunities.  These 
nun)bera  could  be  greatly  iiicroAsed  were  it  possible 
for  ua  lo  give  the  pnsloral  care  and  tt-aching  nece«- 
•ary  for  pcopio  in  the  condition  these  are  in. 

We  have  no  experienced  persons  to  draft  into  the 
work,  Rs  is  the  case  in  North  India  and  otiier  older 
missions;  lience  have  appoiiiied  a  number  of  the  mo$t 
competent  of  these  new  converts  whom  we  liaro  to 
]>ay  a  small  salary  to  do  what  they  can  in  looking 
alYor  the  rest,  and  also  other  inquirers;  but  they 
must  be  taught  before  they  can  teach  ethers.  Our 
greatest  work  now  ia  to  raise  up  workers  from 
among  the  people  Ihemselvos,  and  to  build  up  these 
ignorant  Iwginners  In  spiritual  life  and  living.  We 
see  no  other  way  than  to  prepare  a  number  of  tlicse 
new  converts  to  lake  •  kind  of  sub-pastoral  over- 
sight, uiid  become  teachers  in  tlicir  various  commu- 
oities,  and  tliia  must  l>e  done  at  onoe.  Hence  we  are 
calling  a  number  of  them  into  a  central  station,  into 
a  primary  training-8ch<K>l,  where  they  will  be  taught 
(o  read  the  word  of  God  and  just  a  little  about  how 
to  explain  it  to  others;  and  more  esjiecially  to  learn 
the  way  of  boly  living,  Ihat  ihey  may  be  able  to  say, 
"FoUow  us,  as  we  follow  Christ," 


Tlio  render  will  douhiless  approve  of  lliis,  and 
hope  great  good  may  conio  from  it.  But  let  nic  ask 
you  to  Slop  right  here  and  axk  yourself  nboiit  your 
part  in  the  vvork.  TheM  people  whom  we  must  train 
are  all  poor,  wj  poor  that  they  are  dependent  npon 
their  daily  labor  for  their  djiily  bread ;  hence  we 
must  support  those  of  them  whom  we  take  away 
from  their  culling  for  this  work.  Well,  you  may  wiy, 
will  not  tluU  be  rather  oxpcustivo?  Abmit  %'ib  » 
year  for  married  men  and  $25  for  unmarried  nien, 
this  will  support  them  not  only  while  prcpnring  for 
work,  but  in  the  work  us  well;  so  whoover  will  pay 
annu.'illy  t3S  will  permanently  support  a  man  and 
his  wife  in  the  work.  The  women  al.so  prepare  for 
the  work  and  engage  iu  it  with  considerable  sue* 
cess.  Some  of  the  men  will  be  preachers,  and 
others  teachers,  while  all  of  them  will  do  more  or 
less  of  both  preacliiiig  and  teaching  ia  their  various 
communities, 

I  wiuit  at  once  twenty-flve  of  those  f  3fi  contribu- 
tions, and  as  luntiy  of  the  $23  ones,  while  hundreds 
more,  some  of  them  larger,  will  be  wanted  here  and 
in  other  pUces.  These,  however,  are  Isrge  enough 
for  our  people  here  at  this  time,  but  we  need  a  great 
many  of  them.  If  we  could  have  these  fifty  now, 
and  nlterward  the  number  increased  to  a  hundred,  a 
mighty  work  for  God  would  be  done  In  this  valley. 
It  may  bo  asked.  Is  not  thil  the  work  of  the  Missi<in- 
ary  Society,  and  does  it  not  provide  support  for  it  f 
Ves,  all  our  work  belongs  to  the  Missionary  Society, 
and  it  IS  doing  what  it  can  to  sup|>ort  it;  but  God 
has  led  us  into  these  wonderful  openings,  and 
brought  an  emergency  npon  us  which  the  Mission- 
ary Society  ia  unable  to  meet,  and  if  we  would  re- 
main faithful  to  the  Master  we  can  but  call  aloud  for 
help  from  wherever  it  may  be  found.  The  way  is 
opon,  if  wo  had  the  workers,  in  many  villages  and 
cunimiuiitiea  which  we  cannot  reach.  The  poor  have 
the  (jospel  preached  to  them,  but  there  are  many 
millions  near  us  yet  to  bo  reached. 

Come,  brother  or  sister,  you  will  never  liave  a  beL 
ter  opportunity  to  do  a  great  work  with  a  small  sum 
of  uioney,  Sunday-echoola,  Rpworth  Leagues,  lieiir 
the  cull  I  The  training-school  is  located  in  Nar- 
Blnghpur,  and  Brother  Butter  Hold,  a  good  man  and 
an  experienced  teacher,  devotes  himseU  wholly  to  it; 
while  Brother  llani,  to  whom  under  God  these  great 
openings  are  largely  duo,  has  charge  of  the  circuit 
there.  I  have  recently  taken  charge  of  the  district, 
and  will  be  happy  to  receive  a  largo  number  of  tliese 
contributions,  and  will  see  that  they  are  faithfully 
applied.  Any  batik  can  give  a  bill  on  I^ndon  for 
amount  paid  in,  which  bill  will  sell  here  for  lis  full 
vnlue  iu  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Address  Rev.  T.  8.  Johnson,  Jubbulpore,  Central 
Provinces,  India,  or  send  lo  luy  son,  C.  W.  Johnson, 
M.D.,  QimplH'll,  Polk  County,  In.,  or  to  Rev.  Dr.  J.  0. 
P<ok,  Mis^ionnry  Secretary,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.     Or  where  oonvcuieut,  while  Bishop  Thoburn 
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ia  in  America,  pay  to  liim,  rneutionini;  always  that 
the  (iioiii'jp  ia  to  be  aont  as  «bove  described,  Tlie 
w<'rU  H  till  under  Bisliop  Tliubiini,  to  whom  I  beg  to 
refer  every  body  wlio  would  like  to  inquire  of  liiio 
nboDt  it,  iilso  about  money  which  is  uucded  fur 
biiiiiliiiKS  for  ihe  traininp-scliool. 
Jubbulpore,  March  'A,  1S92. 


Our  Mission  m  Oaxaoa,  Mexico. 

BY   KEV.   LruiUH   0.   SMITH. 

GtVK  iho  vowels  their  cin.tiiient:d  sound",  tlio  "x" 
the  putieml  sound  of  Iho  German  '•cli,"iiiid  the  "o" 
the  sound  of  "  k,"  acceuling  tlio  word  on  tl>e  penult, 
aud  you  wili  pronounce  with  npprozimole  correvtuess 
the  word  Oaxnca. 

Now  take  your  map  of  Mexico,  and  you  will  see 
toward  the  Bouth  a  state  somewhat  aimilnr  In  size 
and  slij-po  to  the  Slate  of  Kew  York,  only  the  broaid 
•ad  is  lurued  wencward  uud  the  narrow  end  eanwurJ, 
where  it.  rtsts  in  the  istlimiis  of  Tehunntepec.  Tliia 
^  Oiisaeii,  n  et^tte  three  hundred  itiitc.<4  Inng  and 
ly  two  hiMidred  milea  acroi^a  the  wl<leiit  piirt,  a 
■bile  of  lii^rh  and  nidged  mountiiiiiH,  bt^autirully  fer- 
tile vallcvs,  varied  elitnate,  and  nearly  a  million  in.- 
hab'iants,  seallered  in  its  numerous  cities,  villages, 
and  furms. 

If  you  had  been  present  at  the  last  sexsion  of  the 
Uexioo  Annu:d  Cunrcrenoe  wlieu  the  appoiutmeitta 
were  rend,  you  svould  have  heard  the  accreUry  saj: 
"Circuito  do  Ouxaeii,  L.  C.  Smith,  S.  I.  Lopez  y  doa 
supleute»."  The  Bccretary  read  it  because  the 
bishop  did  not  consider  himself  sufQcienily  skilled  in 
the  Spxuish  lauKuage  to  undertake  the  tusk.  Tmna- 
lated  into  Kngli8li,  what  the  secretary  read  was: 
"Otixaca  Circuit,  L.  C.  Smith,  S.  I,  Lopez,  and  two 
supplies." 

Oiixaco  Circuit  comiiriMes  the  stales  of  Oaxaca  and 
Cliiii|i.»H.  and  u  part  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  includes  aljout 
QAecu  hundred  appointments,  so  thHt  if  tlie  preacher 
in  charge  Bhould  Tisit  one  appointment  a  day  he 
would  spend  more  than  four  yearn  In  (cettiu^  over  his 
circuit  the  first  time.  Of  course  durinjc  llio  prcseut 
year  hundreds  of  popidoiis  appointments,  full  of  lost 
souls  that  are  waiting  to  hoar  the  word  of  life,  will  be 
]el\  uuviiiiteJ. 

A  dozen  ditTcreut  erangelienl  denorDirinlionB  are 
represented  in  the  Protestint  mi-Hions  cstabli-licd  in 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  but  In  the  vast  territory  of 
the  Oaxnca  Circuit,  a  territory  of  greater  extent  ilniii 
that  actually  occupied  by  ail  the  rest  of  the  Mt-xico 
Annuul  Cr>nference,  the  Methodist  Rpiiicopal  Cliurch 
is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  field.  It  i.s  practically 
virgin  soil  for  mission  work.  The  EpiHcopul  Uliuich 
began  operatiund  here  a  douin  years  iigo,  but 
kbaudoued  the  field  on  account  of  its  isolation  and 
(be  diflScuIty  of  giving  it  due  superiuteudeuce.  Next 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  took  up  the 
work,  and   although    like    its   predecessor  it  made  a 


most  promising  and  successful  begpnning,  after  a  few 
years  it  withdrew  for  the  !<arae  reaaou.  Then  our 
Curch  visited  Oaxaca,  and  for  three  years  past  has 
kept  a  sort  of  a  skirmigji  line  in  the  State,  not  being 
able  to  re-enforce  the  work  or  to  send  a  missionary 
to  »iiperinicnd  it  on  account  of  tlie  distance  and  the 
menper  traveling  facilities,  aa  welt  na  the  cost  o 
moving.  At  least  so  the  cccle^instical  autlioritiei< 
hiive  Uiought  until  the  present  year.  But  now,  as  a 
railroad  has  been  completed  for  two  thirds  of  the 
distance  from  Pnebia  to  Oaxnca,  and  i.>i  nipidir  push- 
ing on  to  tl>e  capilnl  of  this  Slate,  it  was  <ieeided  to 
make  the  venture. 

It  took  eight  days  for  the  preachers  with  their 
families  to  make  the  journey  from  Mexico  city  to  the 
city  of  Oaxaca.  From  iho  ifiininua  of  the  niilroad, 
with  the  exception  of  nine  miles  of  staging,  the  ladies 
atid  children  were  carried  in  litters  (litems),  and  the 
men  rode  on  horseback.  A  litter  is  a  sort  of  a  ear 
six  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  tliree  feet  wide, 
swung  on  two  long  parBllol  poles  and  Carried  by  two 
mules. 

We  were  thankful  to  our  heavenly  Father  on  the 
22d  day  ot"  February  for  having  brought  us  safely 
to  the  pleasant  city  of  Oaxaca,  the  capital  of  the 
Stale,  and  the  Ontiirul  center  of  the  winkle  rc-gion 
roiuid  about.  TLincity  contains  some -10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  at  5,000  feel  hIiots  the  level  of  the  aea  en- 
joys a  cUmnte  of  perpotuaJ  spring,  or  rather  mild 
sumnier.  It  tg  cituiited  in  lie  fertile  valley  which 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Cortei", 
of  all  the  lands  lie  hud  conquered,  chose  to  be  hia 
own.  Therefore  he  was  Cfdled  ''  El  Marques  del 
Valle ;  "  or,  "  The  Marquis  of  the  Viilley."  The  ruins 
of  his  palace  still  exist  on  the  westoru  margin  of  the 
city. 

Since  our  arrival  we  have  held  several  services, 
and  hi»t  Sunday  evening  a  congregutinn  of  fifty 
atu  ntive  listeners  greeted  us.  Alihongh  Oaxaca  has 
figured  in  the  li.'it  of  our  appointments  for  Uiree 
years,  nevertheless  we  feol  as  thouvih  we  liad  been 
sent  to  found  ii  new  mission,  which  is  even  now  the 
germ  of  scverul  future  Annual  Conferences.  We  osk 
tlie  prayers  of  the  Clmrvh  for  God's  bU-ssing  upon 
our  uudortuking,  and  promise  to  let  thorcudors  of  the 
CosPi:L  I.N  All  LaKI>s  k^ow  Irom  time  (u  lime  of 
the  progress  of  this  work. 

OiXKca,  March  12.  1892. 


A  Mission  Tonr  in  Caxacti,  tfexoo. 

Itr    ItEV.  WII.LIAU    URKB.S,  i'lI.D. 

On  the  4th  of  December  last  I  staried  to  visit 
our  work  in  the  sUile  of  Oaxaca.  The  distance 
from  my  home  in  Fuebia  Is  several  hundred  mile 
This  distance  has  to  be  made  in  purl  by  railroad,  but 
there  are  four  days  of  horseback  riding.  During  the 
whole  of  this  four  days  there  are  no  hotels  on  ti.e 
way,  and  one  has  to  get  his  meals  and  lodging  where 
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he  can.  Tlio  fox!  is  of  ilie  commonest  kind,  consist- 
ing of  "toriilliis  "  H!vl  beans  (or  tlie  most  part.  Tho 
niglits  Lave  lo  be  apeiit  in  liulu  Inrli»n  huts,  made  of 
tiiio  Of  sticks  stuck  on  end.  In  aorao  cases  they  are 
pLi6t«red  with  mud,  while  in  othore  tlie  spaces  be> 
twppn  tlio  cane  or  wood  tire  lelt  open,  so  tlmt  tiie 
wind  ttV  ni.Lflit  has  free  pluy.  For  tlio  most  [mrt 
ilieso  liiilo  liiiLH  uie  more  ilian  fullj  occupied.  As  a 
rule  there  is  no  steeping  room  for  sti'angrers.  The 
lionso  is  porliaps  ten  by  twelve  feet  in  (limrnslons. 
Iiaa  but  tho  ouc  room,  and  here  llie  whole  I'mnily  Iims 
to  etil  and  rlcep.  The  flours  nro  invariably  of  earlli, 
and  the  only  bed  to  be  (uuud  is  the  dirt  floor.  Such 
a  thinjip  aa  a  kuife  or  a  fork  is  unkuown  in  llL)U^tc.'4  of 
tills  kind.  All  food  haa  to  be  e:itGn  with  the  hand, 
and  the  flour  serves  for  a  t&bl<>.  The  trsrelor  has  to 
provide  hia  own  bed  and  bed  clothing. 

Ouxaca  is  a  city  of  40,000  pmiple,  is  the  capitid  of 
llie  sLiite  of  that  name,  and  is  u  voir  pretty  Hly.  wiLli 
k  very  fine  climnte,  and  altogetliur  the  must  inllucii- 
tial  city  of  soniherii  Mexico.  We  have  here  u  con- 
grojction  nnd  a  diiy-sohuol  doing  very  well.  At  a 
distaneo  of  cijtht  mileis  wo  Imvo  ii  cungrei^acion  and  n 
flourishing  d.iy-scho'jl  at  Cuilapum,  the  scat  of  the 
ancient  Totouaco  empire.  Nearly  one  hundred  nnd 
fifty  mile  a  farther  south  wo  have  a  cuiij(reg.iti'in  and 
diiy-school  at  Santiago.  All  through  the  cenlritl 
pMrt  of  the  Ktate  we  have  services  and  IrreK^ulnr 
work.  On  the  occasion  of  my  vi.sit  there  I  bupiiied 
«ii,'hl  persons  and  received  them  itito  the  cliureh. 

Ac  one  of  the  outside  appointments,  namely, 
jHyucnllun,  diaUint  about  fifty  miles,  wo  huvo  liad 
Cunsiderablo  trouiilo  willi  tlie  local  sutlioriliea.  Our 
Work  iliere  was  comuieueed  in  the  early  part  of  Ust 
year.  The  prcsidente  municipal  Is  a  rank  fanatic, 
and  op|iosed  us  nil  in  lii.t  power,  going  so  far  aa  to 
put  our  mlnidtiM'  in  prison.  The  only  reason  lie  has 
so  fur  assigned  ia  tiiai  he  did  not  want  itny  Protest- 
ants in  that  town.  We  appcnlitl  to  the  atato 
aiitlii>ri(ios,  who  nut  only  reloitsid  our  niintater,  but 
puni^licd  the  presidont  for  hi»  violatioi)  of  the  law. 
I  was  very  much  ple;i!*cd  to  visit  tlmt  pliice,  us  I  hod 
met  scvcrul  of  the  brethren  in  Oitxnca,  and  had 
fonnrd  a  v(>ry  favoruhk-  npiiiioti  of  them,  but  I  wna 
not  prcpand  for  the  rwfptioti  th»t  I  received.  In  all 
my  work  in  this  country  1  huvo  not  received  so  wtirm 
a  wii'lcome  anywhere.  A  large  niunbcr  of  the  men 
came  out  for  thirty  miles  to  receive  nnd  wiOi'ninu 
me,  and  when  I  rciiclicd  the  village  I  h.id  an  ovtitiou. 

There  wuro  tliirty-ei);ht  men  and  women  to  be 
baptizeil,  and  nine  children.  Several  were  anxious 
to  be  marritrd,  though  they  i>iid  lived  together  for 
years,  and  one  couple  who  had  lived  as  husband  and 
wife  for  fifty  yeara  and  bad  several  grand  children 
desired  roe  to  marry  them.  The  only  legal  marriiige 
in  this  republic  is  the  civil  marriage,  a  d  it  is  a  mi.s- 
denieaaor  to  pfrfurm  the  religious  service  until  after 
Uie  civil  service  is  performed.  I  au  Informed  these 
brethren,  and  they  went  to  see  the  local  auilioritiea 


and  a!<kcd  them  to  per'brm  the  civil  service,  but  they 
declined.  Tho  next  time  I  ^'o  I  ahull  insist  upoi> 
compliance  with  the  law  on  the  part  of  tlieae  locil 
Biithoritios,  uud  if  tbi-y  refuse  I  shall  complain  to 
the  higher  authorities.  I  did  marry  one  couple,  nnd 
had  lite  honor  of  marrying  iheflrat  Protestant  conpU- 
in  all  that  region.  Our  church  there  is  nothing  bni 
a  tittle  bamboo  hiit  plastered  with  mud,  lint  it  is  fti.l 
of  people.  We  also  have  a  day-school  of  tliiriy- 
seven  scholars.  The  service  we  lit'ld  lastetl  iVniii 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  twelve  ut  night,  and 
80  far  as  I  could  discover  I  was  tho  only  one  in  the 
bouse  that  seemed  weary. 

There  was  one  misfortune  that  caused  a  greut  deal 
of  depression  to  all  those  people.  Our  kind  liostcss, 
a  pure  Totonaco  voman,  had  made  great  prepuriition 
for  our  supper,  and  as  it  was  lt<te  when  1  roached  the 
town  (for  I  had  l>een  on  horseback  from  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  at  night),  and  as  service  begun 
at  seven  o'clock,  tliero  w.'is  no  linic  for  preparations 
to  eat.  She  had  killed  and  prepared  a  chicken,  had 
put  it  in  tho  curti.cn  put  t»  lx)il,  but  wliile  we  wer« 
engaged  with  the  i«rvice  a  titray  dog  had  discovered  it, 
had  turned  the  pot  over,  and  made  uwny  with  our 
fea.it.  When  service  was  through  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  oigiit  and  our  ho.stC'<s  went  to  bring  out  her  sup- 
per, aliial  it  was  gone.  Well,  we  Imd  this  Consnlaliou, 
we  had  no  fear  of  horrible  dreams  from  au  overloaded 
stumnch  at  a  late  hour. 

One  of  these  brelhren  accompunicd  me  as  far  m 
TecomiivMcn,  the  railroad  terminus.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  lirst  view  of  a  train.  Tho  cars  were  ainnd- 
ing  ou  a  switch,  and  when  they  were  run  into  the 
station  his  first  observation  was,  "  Why,  it  does  not 
have  horses."  When  we  reached  the  stjktion  I  asked 
him  to  put  my  valise  in  the  car,  which  he  did ;  but  to 
his  gre.il  con.sternatioii  uod  horror  the  train  started 
and  moved  about  two  rods;  this  movement  rlartled 
him,  and  he  shuiiifil  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Valga 
me  Dois  " — "  the  Lord  save  me  " — and  he  threw  him- 
self duwu  on  the  fluor  of  the  car  and  hung  ou  fur  his 
dear  Uie.  As  su^u  as  [  could  roach  liim  I  quieted 
his  fears,  and  induced  him  to  sit  down  bei^i^lo  mo.  As 
soon  na  1  let  him  go  he  climbed  a  hUl  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  ilie  track  and  sat  down  to  watch 
devcKipmciits. 

To  reach  the  town  of  Jnyucatlan  the  roads  we  hud 
to  travel  were  aiiniily  iiidwcribublo.  A  ran/eof  high 
mouiitiiins  had  lu  be  crossed,  and  a  d<'ep  caiiun  had 
to  be  followed  for  miles;  and  in  answer  Xa  \aj  ques- 
tion aa  to  how  many  limes  we  crossed  the  river  I 
was  told  that  wo  emssed  it  one  hundred  times.  I 
have  great  hope  for  these  brethren.  They  begin 
well  III  the  midst  of  persecutions  and  trials  they 
have  stood  firm — not  one  of  them  has  fHltored.  Tliry 
are  very  anxious  that  their  children  shall  be  taught 
to  road  and  write,  and  that  they  shall  be  taught 
Ciirisihm  doctrine.  They  are  all  Indians  of  th» 
Tuiutiuco  tribe. 
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GENERAL  MISSIOUAET  INTELLIGENCE. 

Two  Biipiisi  niiisistcrB,  Rmv.  S.  Lelminiiri.imi  Rov. 
F.  Muller,  report  that  in  1891  Uiey  bapiizod  over  500 
persons  in  Rusiiia. 

Wo  ri'grct  to  note  tlio  denth  of  Rev.  Edward  Litiie, 
for  more  thrtn  twenty  yi>flrs  ii  missionary  in  Brazil  of 
the  fvxilliern  Presbyleriaii  Clmrch.  Ho  died  io  Com- 
piDita,  Brazil,  March  27,  1892. 

The  Congo  Balolo  Baptist  Mission  is  rejoicing  over 
tlie  baptism  of  ilie  first  five  convertJi,  and  sorrowing 
over  tlie  death  of  Rev.  John  McKitirick,  itA  leadiug 
uiisaionary,  who  died  Ndvembcr  22. 

The  highest  legal  aulhuriiy  of  the  British  govern, 
ment  haa  decided  that  some  ports  of  tlio  Vetiits  (re* 
ligiouB  books  of  the  Hindii<>)  uro  immoral,  and  so 
immoral  tliat  their  piiblicuiion  is  a  crimiiiHl  iind  pun- 
ishitblo  act. 

A  misifionary  at  lolmng,  China,  writes  on  J«miHry 
1%  thni  a  placard  liad  been  left  at  tlie  consul's  door 
saying  that  fresh  outbreaks  wotdd  occur  after  tl)e 
new  mrton,  and  all  miHaionuriea  and  native  CtiriKliaus 
would  be  destroyed. 

In  the  Ti'liigii  Bnptist  Mi.'slon  in  India  during 
1891  there  were  about  6,000  buptiams,  of  which 
S,239  were  in  the  Cunibnin  field.  There  nro  now 
60,057  Biiplist  members  ill  the  Teliigu  Mi'<sioii  in 
eeventy-live  churches. 

In  the  Friends'  Mission  in  Alaska  there  nro  six* 
teen  children  in  the  Miaaiorj  Home.  On  January  18 
there  was  deep  religious  interest  manifested,  when 
twenty-six  nuiivos  knelt  at  an  allar  of  prayer  and 
afterward  guvo  tlieir  names  for  nioraberslnp  in  the 
church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackiiy  writes  from  Formosa,  Chiim.  of  an 
extraordinary  turiiing  from  idols  on  (he  pan  of  the 
people  of  Bomo  viliH|j:e3  recently  visited  by  Imii 
Nearly  five  hundred  cleared  their  house*  of  idols 
in  hts  presence,  and,  declaring  themselves  anxious 
to  worship  Jestis,  they  gave  a  temple  built  fur  idols 
•I  a  house  f<>r  the  worship  of  Die  true  Ood. 

Tlie  Pxmjah  itusion  Sewa  says  that  I  lie  recent  cen- 
sus in  the  district  of  Sialkot,  Indin.  <ihowed  10  per 
cent  incroase  in  the  popiilaiioa.  The  Moslems  h:td 
increased  a  little  more  thnti  2  per  ceot,  Hindus 
and  Sikhs  each  iilxuit  24  per  crnt.,  and  the 
Christians  660  per  cent.  The  number  of  native 
Chriatiaus  returned  in  18SI  was  412,  now  it  is  9,711. 

Ths  Church  of  Scoihuid  .lf«wion  Recnrd  says: 
"In  Sumatra  Uie  UhouiBb  Hisaiuu  is  having  good 
auccesa.  Four  new  stations  were  recently  founded, 
and  at  two  of  theni  the  flrst-rmita  have  beeo  gath- 
ered— HG  having  beoa  biiptized  and  600  being 
under  instruction  as  inquirers.  At  some  of  the 
older  stations  there  have  al.to  been  many  baptisms, 
and  last  October  six  native  tt'achcrs  were  ordained  as 
pastors.  The  printing  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
BattA  tongue  may  be  expected  soon." 


The  Methodists  of  Australia  are  supporting  mi-'ainus 
in  Fiji,  Samoii,  Tonga,  and  New  Britain,  aud  Imve 
lately  taken  up  mission  work  in  the  i«1unda  oast  of 
New  Guinea,  including  the  Louisiade  group,  the 
Woodlurk  IsImuiIs,  and  others. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson  writes  from  Ja|ian:  "  Tlie  out- 
look is  most  eucoiiraging.  The  Bible  is  being 
scattered  all  over  the  empire.  Oeneral  Chriitlitkn 
literature  has  been  widely  distrilmted  aud  tweiiiy- 
six  Christian  pcriodieuls  are  regularly  published. 
Able  nntivo  evangeliiitB  aud  pastors  are  incrt-ii>iiig 
in  numbers  and  power.  The  Japanese  press  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Christian  religion  aiid 
Christian  morality  are  ultimately  to  possess  the 
nation. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Waiuright  wriies  from  Japan;  *'Tlic 
Buddliisis  f'Cl  the  ground  slipping  from  under  them, 
and  reidizo  that  tlu-y  must  do  sumething,  but  whiil 
to  do  is  the  perplexing  quosiiou  with  them.  A  prize 
esiiay  lately  published  on  the  best  plan  of  priipa)>flt- 
ing  Buddhiaui  classes  the  meiisures  to  be  pursued  as 
ind  rect  aud  direct.  The  indirect  embraces  tlir.'W 
sugge.-itions :  1.  Lot  schools  be  started  in  the  tem- 
ples. 2.  Let  the  temple  giirdena  be  used  as  kinder- 
gartens. 3.  Let  the  priests  interest  themselves  in 
Impniving  the  wealth-producing  industries.  4.  Let 
orphans'  homes  iiud  other  charities  be  eslabliKht'd.  5. 
Suirt  tocitti  chiba  tor  young  men.  6.  Kducnte  the 
women  in  giiinful  employment-.  The  direct  are  :  1. 
Deliveries  of  public  addresses.  2.  Improve  the  nm^ra- 
itine^.  3.  Teiicli  and  preach  in  prisons,  i.  Have 
industrial  schools  for  discharged  convicts.  6.  Preach 
ia  barracks." 

Dr.  A.  F.  Beard  writes  of  the  Chinese  inCaliromis 
and  Oregon:  "One  niu.si  visit  the  'China  towns'  of 
the  PaciAc  coitst  to  ri-nlize  the  full  Bignidciince  and 
urgency  of  ihe  demand  that  Chinese  immigration 
shall  not  become  Chinese  invasion.  One  must  see 
the  paganism  with  its  corruptions  and  degradations 
which  ia  rooted  in  the  habit  and  thought  of  centuries, 
and  lii>w  firmly  it  plants  it.><oir  in  the  midat  of  our 
modern  civilization;  must  seu  for  himself  the  Chinese 
lioiisw,  the  Chinese  markeis  and  shops,  the  Chinese 
theaters  and  places  of  worship,  the  horrible  images 
of  their  deities;  must  sec  how  vile  and  apparently 
hopeless  their  paganism  is  wliicli  .ig^rcssively  crowd:i 
upon  our  civilizittion  before  he  c.in  approprint«'ly 
lecture  liia  Western  brethren  who  do  not  want  any 
more  of  China  in  America,  and  before  ho  can  duly 
take  hold  of  the  greatness  of  our  missiona  among 
this  pagan  people.  In  Chrii^tiAiitzing  the  Chinese 
in  America  we  are  really  doing  for  the  luillious  in 
China.  These  are  homo  and  foreign  missions  blended 
at  short  range,  under  our  own  e^,  and  at  the  smiill- 
est  possible  cost.  It  is  one  of  ilie  marvels  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  that  paganism  haa  thus  been  led  lo 
enter  our  doors  that  it  may  take  back  our  Christiau 
faith  to  n  land  of  -100,000,000  pngiin  people." 
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THE  CHINESE  HABIT  OF  DOING  THINGS  BACKWARD. 

BT    RBT.    I8AAO  T.    UEASLAND. 

K  find  the  Chinese  are  a  peculiar  people,  odiously  practical.  Despotically 
governed,  they  are  abominably  free.  Ugly  in  features,  they  are  yet  substan- 
tial in  color  and  appearance,  and  make  a  Caucasian  who  has  his  photograph 
taken  with  them  look  milk-and-watery.  Proverbially  polite,  they  are  im- 
pertinently inquieitive.  Lovers  of  proverbial  truth,  they  are  a  nation  of  liars.  Re- 
liable, substantial,  industrious,  and  conservative,  they  are  yet  non-committal,  lazy,  and, 
to  use  Mr.  De  Quiiicy's  word,  "  unrelyupona!»Ie."  They  work  for  nothing  and  board 
themselves,  supporting  their  family  out  of  what  they  cau  make  by  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  one  of  the  most  peculiar  traits  of  the  Chinese  is  the  way  they  have  of  doing 
things  backward,  or  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  do  them  in  Europe  and 
America. 

In  America  when  two  persons  meet  they  raise  their  bats  and  shake  each  other's 
hands  ;  here  to  raise  the  hat  would  be  an  insult,  and  each  man  shakes  his  own  hand. 

When  a  friend  or  relative  dies  they  wear  white  mourning  instead  of  black,  and 
allow  themselves  to  become  dirty,  instead  of  keeping  themselves  clean. 

They  turn  to  the  left  when  they  pass  each  other  on  the  street,  instead  of  tnming  to 
the  right. 

And  when  they  address  their  friends  they  use  the  family  name  first  and  Burname 
last.     Thus  John  Smith  in  China  would  be  Smith  John. 

Enter  a  school,  and  you  hear  a  tremendous  noise  as  of  a  hundred  persons  talking  at 
once  ;  it  is  the  pupils  studying.     They  all  study  aloud. 

The  carpenter  when  he  uses  his  liDe,  instead  of  using  dry  white  chalk,  uses  wet 
black  ink. 

When  the  women  sew,  instead  of  pinning  the  garment  to  their  knee  and  sewing 
toward  them,  pin  it  to  their  bosom  and  sew  from  them. 

They  read  down  their  book  instead  of  across,  and  from  the  right  side  cover  toward 
the  left,  putting  the  /cof-notes  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  the  running  title  along  the 
left  side  of  the  leaf;  printing  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  folding  it  at  the  outer 
edge,  and  cutting  it  along  the  back. 

Instead  of  blacking  their  shoes  they  whiten  only  the  edges  of  the  soles. 

They  wear  their  sleeveless  garment,  corresponding  to  our  vest,  entirely  on  the  out- 
tide,  each  outside  garment  being  a  little  shorter  than  the  one  under  it ;  as  if  our  under- 
coat were  longer  than  our  overcoat. 

In  company  they  keep  their  hata  on,  while  we  take  ours  off. 

We  stick  the  candle  into  the  candlestick  and  waste  about  an  inch  ;  they  stick  the 
candlestick  into  the  candle  and  burn  it  all. 
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Our  ladies  wear  their  bangs  on  their  foreheads  ;  the  Chniese  Indies  wear  tbeira  on 
the  back  of  their  necks. 

We  build  the  beat  side  of  the  house  toward  tlie  street,  and  vei'y  often  tlirow  the 
dirt  in  tiie  back  yard.  Tliey  build  the  windowless  side  of  the  honse  outward,  and 
tlirow  all  the  dirt  into  the  street. 

When  we  sjieak  of  the  points  of  the  compass  we  do  it  as  east,  west,  north,  and 
south ;  they  speak  of  the  east,  west,  south,  and  north. 

Even  their  compass  is  contrary,  pointing  to  the  south  instead  of  to  the  north,  as 
it  ouglit  according  to  civilized  and  modern  idi^as. 

What  would  we  thltik  of  a  man  in  the  United  States  if  he  wore  a  switch  ?  Yet 
here  every  man  who  can  afford  one  wears  one,  unless  he  has  an  exceptional  wealth  of 
hair. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  trousers,  but  the  men  wear  skirts  that  reach  nearly  to 
their  feet,  while  the  most  of  the  women's  skirts  only  extend  below  their  hips. 

The  streets  in  American  cities  are  about  six  inches  lower  than  the  sidewalks  ;  here 
they  are  built  up  two  feet  above  the  sidewalks. 

Pekint;  l'\iVKi{.siTY,  Miirch  12,  1892. 


CARTOONS  AGAINST  CHRISTIANITY  IN  CHINA. 

jURING  18f)0  and  1891  there  was  a  wide-spread  oppo.'iition  to  the  work  of 
Cliristian  missionaries  in  China,  especially  on  the  borcleia  ot  the  Yang-tse 
River.  This  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  wholesale  distribution  of  cartoons, 
tracts,  and  parai»h]et8  directed  against  Christianity,  resulting  in  riots  that 
destroyed  several  mission  stations  and  caused  tlie  death  of  some  of  the  missionaries. 
It  was  in  1890  that  the  missionaries  at  work  in  China,  meeting  in  Shanghai,  sent  out  a 
call  for  1,000  additional  missionaries.  This  aroused  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
the  printing  and  dissemination  of  scurrilous  pictures  and  words  followed. 

The  Mi-womiri/  Herald,  of  Boston,  says  :  "'J'hese  publications,  in  the  form  of  hand- 
bills, placaids,  and  pamphlets,  are  sent  by  rlie  boat-load  in  all  directions  from  Changsha, 
the  capital  of  Ilunan,  as  well  as  from  other  cities,  not  for  sale,  but  for  free  distribution 
among  the  people.  They  appear  on  the  bill-boards,  posted  wide  \<j  side  with  the  im- 
perial proclamations  denouncing  them.  They  were  distributed  by  the  thousands  to  the 
scholars  who  assembled  for  the  triennial  examinations  in  September  last,  and  the  com- 
mon people  believe  the  infamous  lies  that  tbey  tell.  They  are  prepared  evidently  by  the 
literati,  and  they  show  something  of  the  de])ths  of  moral  depravity  of  their  authors. 
This  effort  of  the  Chinese  to  drive  out  the  Christian  religion  from  their  empire  sets  in 
the  strongest  possible  light  their  desperate  need  of  the  Gospel." 

Rev.  J.  W.  Wilson  writes  from  China:  "The  late  outrages  against  Christians  are 
due  entirely  to  the  anti-Christian  spirit  which  is  always  and  every-where  developed  when 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  proves  successful.  The  IrattJe  between  Christianity  and  heath- 
enism in  China  is  inevitable,  and  will  be  severe.  When  pride  and  ignorance  are  found 
linked  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  hatred  of  things 
foreign,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  must  excite  keen  opjiogition.  But  Christ  can 
and  will  conquer  China." 

Another  missionary  writes:  "As  a  result  of  this  denunciation  of  our  work,  the 
glowing  hopes  of  large  ingatherings  are  all  delayed.  When  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  population  believe  that  missionaries  are  merely  middlemen  for  gathering  Chinese 
livers  and  eyes  for  the  preparation  of  Western  drugs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  few  wish  to 
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join  the  Christian  Cliureh.  One  roost  gratifying  feature  liaa  been  that  the  cougrega- 
tions  of  nativi!  fhrisliaius  have  generally  beon  true,  and  we  hope  that  their  abuse  by 
their  neighbors  and  tltc-ir  being  siisjiected  aa  traitors  to  ihcir  counlry  will  develop  true 
Chriatian  manliness." 

Among  the  many  different  cartoons  pnblishtxl  we  have  copied  one,  only  omitting 
the  Chinese  reading  which  was  printed  over  it  and  on  each  side.  The  picture  is  described 
as  follows  by  one  of  the  missionaries  :  "The  men  with  the  black  turbans  are  sohliers  ; 
with  instruments  of  torture  and  rods  they  are  beating  the  'devils* — the  missionaries — and 
from  the  expression  of  their  faces  and  their  energetic  movements,  they  are  very  much 
in  earnest.  On  the  right,  behind,  a  Chinese  John  Snlli  van,  with  formidable  fists,  is  ad- 
vancing to  the  work  of  demolition.  Just  in  front  of  the  '  bruiser '  is  an  old  scholar  superin- 
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rlNMlT/yk  V  ^    J^  i  y-^  tending  the  wliolc  business.   He 

^^^gbJrtjWj   Fu   jf->  s   T   ^      >*-         looks  very  wise,  with  his  long 

^S?J&Cytfy^i'?°Tiiy^y^        y(\  ^^Si\M^^  llimSP     beard     and     huge    goggles — a 
c^K^^^a^f^C^^T'     ^1%  ^J^^^SSl     ''^"^'  Chinese  Solon.     His  pres- 
\V^^^Sl^^!^^^^-^'''''''^^^sL    uM^TSKff     ^^"^'""^  &^>y»  respectability  to  tlie 
■^^^^^B^^^U'  ^S^  MlM^^      attack.     Tlie    'devils'— the 

'W^^'^'^^^aM^^r  ^    *^*™  foTfigii     missionaries — are     of 

^^^^^^^^^  course  down,  and  ajipcar  to  be 

very  sea-sick.  In  both  dress 
and  posture  the  artist  is  throwing  ridicule  upon  them.  On  the  left,  in  front,  some  sclml- 
ars  are  bringing  books  to  be  burrieil  with  otlicra  aln-ady  in  flames  in  a  caldron.  The 
scholars  are  covering  their  noses  with  their  bauds  and  sleeves,  so  offensive  are  tlie  books 
and  doctrines  of  the  foreigners.  A  coolie  in  front  is  bringing  more  books  to  bo 
burned." 

Bishop  Ilarc,  of  the  Protestant  Epi,HCO]>al  Church,  h.as  lately  visited  C'hina,  and  he 
writes  :  "The  condition  of  affairs  in  Cliina  at  present  is  calculated  to  stir  to  its  depths 
every  Christian  breast  in  w  hich  there  beats  one  sentiment  of  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ. 
Certain  of  the  literati  and  ruling  classes  havt^  deliherately  set  on  foot  a  systematic 
effort  to  cover  Cliristians  and  ChriHtiaiiily  with  infamy-.  The  meatis  nscd  are  the  cir- 
culation of  tracts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  most  revolting  sort.  The  blasphemy 
of  them  passes  belief.  There  are  m.any  millions  of  Chinese  who  of  themsejves  have 
no  hostility  to  Christianity,  but  whoso  minds  are  being  poisoncl  by  the  literature  they 
are  receiving.     Christians  of  all  names,   all  the  world  over,  should  unite  in  a  solemn 
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resolve  that,  cost  what  it  may,  Christ  and  Christians  shall  yet  be  triumphantly  known 
in  their  true  characters  in  China,  where  they  have  been  so  shamelessly  misrepresented 
and  dishonored." 


CHINESE   ETIQUETTE. 


BY   L  O  CU  I    MING. 


A 


[L'o  Oh'i  Ming  \i  a  Oliineso  boy  cigliteon  years  of  ago,  and  a  gtudent  in  the  Peking  Univoraity.  Tha 
article  on  "  Chinese  eliquetta  "  was  read  by  biro  at  the  rocont  closing  exercises  of  the  University.  It  ia  en- 
tirely original.] 


jLL  people,  except  savages,  have  etiquette,  sacrifice,  marriage,  mourning,  visit- 
ing, and  many  other  customs  ;  all  have  their  ceremonies  from  which  we  can 
understand  the  more  important  principles  of  propriety. 

There  are  many  rules  of  etiquette  among  the  Chinese,  who,  according  to 
the  proverb,  were  from  the  beginning  naturally  a  polite  nation.  These  are  described 
very  minutely.  The  Chung  Yunff  says  :  "The  code  of  etiquette  embraces  the  three 
bundled  rules  of  ceremony  and  the  three  thousand  laws  of  demeanor." 

I  will  divide  what  I  wish  to  say  into  four  parts — first,  the  etiquette  observed  by  the 
ministers  before  the  emperor ;  second,  between  ofBcera  ;  third,  between  the  ofEcers  and 
the  people  ;  fourth,  among  the  people. 

1.  The  etiquette  of  tlie  ancients  cannot  be  examined.  Before  Christ  more  than 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  Fu  ITsi  is  s-aid  to  have  begun  to  establish 
ceremonies,  but  at  that  time  only  the  fur  of  boasts  and  the  featheis  of  birds  were  presented 
by  persons  to  each  other.  There  is  no  proof  of  olher  forms  of  etiquette.  Before  Christ 
about  two  thousand  throe  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  the  time  of  Yaou  and  Shun,  the 
ceremony  of  the  k'o-t'on  began.  When  a  minister  wa.s  received  in  audience  by  the 
emperor  he  bowed  his  hands  to  bis  face  and  bowed  hi.s  head  to  the  ground.  Sometimes 
the  emperor  also  rciuined  the  obeisance,  then  both  sat  down  to  consult  about  the  affairs 
of  the  government. 

From  the  time  of  the  Yuan  and  the  Ming  dynasties  the  etiquette  observed  toward 
the  emperor  gave  him  great  dignity.  If  the  emperor  ordered  the  minister  he  conld  sit 
down;  if  not,  he  must  kneel. 

During  the  present  dynasty  the  officers  are  received  iu  audience  by  the  emperor  at 
the  Ch'in  Chfing  Tien.  Here  the  usual  custom  is  to  k'o-t'on  three  times.  At  the  T'ai 
Ho  Tien  the  rule  is  to  kVt'ou  ninfl  times.  Each  person  goes  up  to  a  certain  step  or 
degree,  according  to  his  rank,  and  kneels  down  on  a  cushion.  Officers  from  the  first  to 
the  third  ranks  kneel  on  red  cushions  ;  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth,  on  blue ;  and  the 
seventh,  on  bJack.  The  ceremonies  here  are  observed  on  the  new  year,  at  the  winter 
solstice,  and  on  the  birthday  of  the  emperor. 

If  the  emperor  calls  the  officer  to  him  he  must  kneel  down  near  the  throne,  and 
etrike  his  head  hard  on  the  ground.  This  is  called  "  k'o  hsiang  t'ou.  If  he  is  a  high 
official  the  emperor  will  bestow  upon  him  a  cushion  placed  on  the  floor  for  him  to  sit 
upon.  When  finished,  after  thrice  taking  leave,  he  retires  with  bis  face  to  the  emperor, 
then  turns  and  goes  away. 

Officers  from  distant  provinces  when  introduced  to  the  emperor  are  led  by  two 
officials,  and  ascend  the  steps  from  the  east,  according  to  their  ranks,  to  make  an  obei- 
sance  and  repeat  their  pedigree,  then  they  descend  from  the  west  and  retire. 

S.  Officers  in  the  capital,  of  the  same  rank,  when  they  have  an  interview  observe 
the  etiquette  of   host  and   guest.      ^Vlien  an  officer  of   a  lower   rank   calls    on    the 
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Wlit'Ji  officials  meet  on  the  road,  if  of  the  same  rank  each  goes  his  own  way.  If 
of  different  rants  the  lower  makes  way  for  the  higher  and  waits  until  he  has  passed 
by.     If  very  Inw  ho  must  dt'sccnd  from  liis  cart  or  liorsc. 

If  an  oftictT  of  a  hiylier  rank  patsses  hy  a  place  where  one  of  a  lower  rank  is  in 
charge  the  latter  must  ]»rt'j):ir('  a  spatial  hall,  and  jiresei.t  his  card  to  tht'  liiglier  officer 
before  ho  arrives,  and  then  follow  IiIju  to  the  hal!  fucpared  fur  his  entertainment,  where 
he  presents  his  formal  greeting. 

If  a  civil  ofliccr  meets  a  military  officer  there  is  still  another  form  of  etiijuette. 

The  higher  officers  when  their  dependents  make  a  k'o-l'ou  sometimes  return  tho 
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game,  but  if  very  low  in  rank  they  only  fold  their  Imucis  together  to  fhuw  their  respt 
an<l  that  tliey  are  not  proud.    If  the  guest  makes  a  k'o-t'ou  to  the  parents  of  the  official 
the  latter  is  bouml  to  return  it. 

It  is  said  that  once  on  the  birthday  of  the  mother  of  Li  Il'ung  Chang  the 
dejiendcnt  officers  continued  their  callM  in  succession  from  nine  to  twelve  o^clock,  and 
he  k'o-t'oiied  in  return  to  each  one.  When  finished  he  could  not  walk,  and  had  to  have 
Bcrvanis  to  support  him. 

3.  When  the  people  visit  .an  official  at  his  residence  they  must  wear  official  gar- 
nientg  and  hats.  They  first  send  in  their  cards,  then  the  officer  comes  out  to  meet 
them.  The  guest  makes  a  bow,  which  is  returned  by  the  officer,  who  makes  liim  sit  in 
the  Beat  of  honor.  If  the  guest  be  an  old  man  the  officer  will  honor  hini  more  than 
others.  Mencius  said  :  "  In  the  empire  there  are  three  things  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  honorable — nobility,  age,  and  virtue.     In  villages  age  holds  the  fii-st  place." 

In  the  courts  the  officer  ascends  the  hall  of  justice,  and  the  prisoner  must  kneel 
down,  because  the  official  has  the  nianageiuent  of  the  affairs  of  the  emperor  and  honor 
is  paid  to  that.  The  common  peojile  kneel  down  all  the  time  that  they  speak  in  oourt, 
and  take  off  their  caps  like  foreigners  when  tlicy  meet  each  other.  The  scholars  do  not 
remove  tlieir  hats. 

4.  When  the  Cliines^e  meet  each  other  only  occasionally  they  make  a  bow%  but  if 
they  meet  often  tliey  only  bend  their  bodies.  If  a  younger  person  meets  an  older  per- 
son, he  must  make  a  bow  and  stand  still  and  wait  until  he  pa-sses  by.  At  the  new  year 
the  younger  person  must  k'o-t'ou,  whith  is  returned  by  the  elder,  who  folds  his  hands 
together  only.  If  it  is  a  relation  he  will  receive  him  by  only  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  support  him. 

When  the  Chinese  women  meet  each  other  they  fold  their  hands,  and,  shaking  them, 
make  a  courtesy. 

The  ccremonieB  of  the  Manclius  are  rather  more  th.in  the  Chinese,  and  their  observ- 
ance is  more  binding.  lu  the  family  the  son  must  greet  his  jtarents  twice  or  thrice 
every  day.  When  they  meet  each  other  they  greet  by  bending  one  knee.  The  women 
greet  by  bending  both  knees. 

The  customs  of  the  present  time  and  the  ceremonies  that  the  people  act  are  often 
not  sincere.  Some  act  in  an  excessive  manner  ;  some  in  a  disrespectful  manner.  The 
Chinese  make  half  a  bow  ;  the  Manchus  bend  the  knees  very  quickly  without  regard  to 
the  appearance.  Some  do  as  tliey  please  and  only  shake  their  heads,  or,  perhaps,  they 
go  on  and  bend  their  bodies  as  they  move  along.     All  this  is  wrong. 

The  etiquette  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  is  about  as  here  described.  We 
need  it  all  the  time  to  show  that  we  love  and  respect  our  friends,  for  these  ceremonies 
should  be  used  to  ^how  the  love  and  respect  that  is  in  our  hearts;  but  we  must  be 
sincere.  Some  people  have  only  the  outward  form  without  the  reality,  and  that  is 
wrong  ;  f>ome  have  neither,  which  is  very  wrong;  for  we  must  have  both  the  ceremo- 
nies and  Hincerity. 
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CENTRAL  AFRICA  AND  ITS  MISSIONS. 


BY    BKV.    G.    OBENFELL,    BiU>TIST    HISSIONART    ON    TBB   CONGO. 

HE  physical  outline  of  Africa  maybe  reganled  as  made  up  of  two  distinct 
sections,  one  luuning  east  and  west  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  other  ruiming  north  and  south  from  five  degrees  north  of  the  equator 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Each  of  these  two  seetinns  haa  its  own  two  great 
rivers;  the  transverse  portion  of  the  continent  bting  drained  by  the  Nile  and  the  Niger, 
and  the  perpendicular  poitioti  by  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi.  But,  perhaps,  for  ease  of 
reference  we  had  better  divide  Africa  into  three  sections,  and  call  them  respectively  north- 
em,  central,  and  southern.  By  northern  wo  shall  understand  what  I  have  previously 
called  the  transverse  half,  a  vast  stretch  of  country  roTnprising  an  area  of  some  five  mill- 
ion square  miles.  The  central  portion  I  sliall  consider  as  ranging  approximately  between 
the  fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  the  fifteenth  of  south,  coraj)rising  the  valley  of  the 
Congo  River  and  the  great  lakes,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
The  southern  division  of  the  continent  I  uluill  count  as  embracing  the  Zambesi  and  all 
the  land  to  the  south  of  it,  right  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilo[>e. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  central  division,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
BOuthem,  was  practically  unknown;  &  strange  fact  when  we  remember  that  tlie  first 
civilization  the  world  ever  saw  had  its  seat  in  the  north.  And  not  only  was  North  Af- 
rica the  seat  of  the  earliest  forms  of  civilization,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Christianity,  and  in  Abyssinia  and 
among  the  Copts  of  to-day  wo  have  the  lineal  descendants  of  African  Christiana  whose 
churches  d.ite  back  to  almost  ai)ostolic  time.s.  Both  civilization  and  Christianity  owe 
great  tlchts  to  Africa,  but  other  countrie.-*  have  lung  ago  taken  the  lead  in  both,  and 
instead  of  the  old-time  proud  position  it  occupied,  Africa  has  become  a  by- word.  More 
than  a  thousand  years  ago  the  Moslem  began  ht»  conquest,  and  to-day  holds  sway 
over  nearly  half  the  continent.  Four  hundred  years  ago  the  Portuguese  commenced 
the  work  of  harrying  and  enslaving  in  those  places  the  Moslem  could  not  reach,  and  in 
this,  a  century  later,  they  were  ably  seconded  by  English  captains  and  English  ships. 

The  poor  "African,"  in  jour-neying  down  these  last  thousand  years,  may  indeed  be 
likened  to  the  man  in  the  (>arable  who,  journeying  down  to  Jericho,  fell  among  thieves. 
To  satisfy  the  demands  of  Eastern  slave-markets,  antl  the  demand  for  labor  in  Portu- 
guese and  English  colonies,  millions  have  been  stolen  away  from  home  and  native  land, 
and  millions  mora  have  died  resisting  their  would-be  captors,  or  on  their  way  to  the 
sea.  The  temptations  of  rum  and  gin  and  powder  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  chiefs 
to  attack  their  w&aker  neighbors — yes,  and  even  to  induce  them  to  sell  their  own  peo- 
ple. These  temptations  have  wrought  far-reaching  distrust  and  disaster,  and  have 
broken  up  the  important  native  states  we  hear  of  as  at  one  time  existing  on  the  sea- 
board; and  to-day,  in  place  of  these,  we  liave  immense  tracts  of  almost  depopulated 
country,  and  in  those  places  where  the  population  still  remains  the  people  are  scattered 
among  the  natural  fastnesses  which  their  land  affords,  each  little  section  maintaining  its 
independence  by  its  own  right  ann. 

Though,  hapjiily,  the  export  slave  trade  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  the  na- 
tives of  the  western  part  of  the  northern  half,  and  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  are  still  suflFering  terrible  evils  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man.  True,  they  are 
no  longer  stolen  and  carried  from  their  homes  in  chains,  yet  year  by  year  the  infamous 
liquor  traffic  is  doing  more  ami  more  to  steal  away  their  very  lives  and  souls,  and  to 
bring  them  into  a  bondage  no  whit  less  terrible  than  the  yoke  of  physical  slavery.  In 
fact,  to  many  of  us,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  slave  trade  wa.s  ever  a  greater 
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curse  for  the  poor  African  than  tlio  liquor  trartic  is  t<>-(lay.  In  years  gone  hy,  thongh 
we  Btolc  ]ii8  liody,  M'e  left  his  iiiiinl  an<l  wuul  still  froo;  to-day  we  are  »a|)j)ing  away  hi» 
very  inner  self  and  being,  and  where  we  do  not  absolutely  kill  him  off,  as  some  are 
wicked  enough  to  urge  we  should,  we  arc  reiliicing  him  to  a  wreck,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally and  physically,  and  making  him  an  object  that  it  is  jiUiable  to  see. 

The  consciences  of  Euglislimen  liaving  been  awakened  as  to  their  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  slavery,  and  also  as  to  the  responsibility  laid  uptm  the  Christian  Church 
to  preach  the  Gospel  every -'nhcre,  it  came  about  that  nearly  a  centnry  ago  missions. 
were  established  on  the  fringe  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  and  also  in  the 
extreme  south.  But  while  in  the  north  ihey  have  made  their  way  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  in  the  south  they  have  greatly  flourished,  and  have  worked  their  way- 
northward,  beyond  the  Zambesi,  into  the  central  zone,  IJut  though  Christian  missions 
date  back  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  in  both  the  northe;'n  and  southern  sections  of  the 
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continent,  missions  in  the  central  zone  can  count  but  balf  as  long.  Some  fifty  years 
ago  the  E]iiscopaI  Church  took  up  work  on  its  eastern  coast,  while  on  the  western  it 
was  entered  upon  by  both  American  and  British  Presbyterians,  and  by  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety at  Cameroons.  For  forty  years  the  missionaries  looked  toward  the  interior,  and 
sought  to  fin<l  away — Krapf  and  Rebmann  from  the  cast  coast,  and  from  the  west 
coast  the  Presbyterians,  by  way  of  the  Calabar  and  Gaboon  Uivers,  and  ourselves  by 
way  of  the  Cameroons — but  all  in  vain.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  however,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  the  London  Missionary  Society,  following  up  tlie  journeyings 
of  Livingstone  and  Staidey,  were  al>Je  to  strike  away  into  the  interior  for  some  eight 
huudred  miles  or  so,  toward  the  heart  of  the  central  zone,  which  had  so  long  defied  the 
missionaries'  best  attempts.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Artliington  proposed  that  the  En- 
glish Baptist  Society  should  strike  away  inland  from  the  west  coast,  starting  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  ;  and  when,  a  few  months  later,  Stanley  had  jtroved  that  the 
Congo,  after  the  cataracts  were  passed,  furtiished  a  magnificent  bighw.iy  riglit  into  the 
very  center  of  the  continent,  Mr.  Arthington's  proposal  was  accepted,  together  with 
the  help  he  placed  at  our  disposal.     Atnl  thus  it  came  about  that  in  1878  we  found  oiu-. 
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selves,  together  with  the  fouuJers  of  what  has  smcc  become  the  Congo  Mission  of  the 
Amciieau  Baptist  Mtsi-ionary  Union,  pioneering  along  llio  route  which  seems  not  only 
to  be  the  main  aviMiiif  for  the  evangelization  of  tlic  central  zone,  but  also  the  route 
whieli  jirouiise.s  best  for  attacking  the  as  yet  untouched  center  of  the  great  northern 
half  of  ihe  continent.  ^ 

I  feel  that  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  advantages  offered  by  the  great  riverine  eys- 
teni  of  the  Congo  as  a  means  for  reactiiiig  the  interior.  In  1883  we  only  knew  of  littlo 
more  than  a  thousand  nnle»  of  navigable  water-way.  To-day  we  know  of  more  than  six 
thousand  miles;  and  as  «aeh  mile  of  river  has  two  miles  of  river-bank,  we  have,  with- 
ont  counting  the  shores  of  the  inhabited  islands,  a  const-line  of  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand miles,  the  villages  and  towns  along  which  are  all  accessible  to  the  messengers  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace. 

Our  journeyings  over  this  lung  series  of  water-ways,  besides  enabling  us  to  choose 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  best  available  sites  for  our  stations,  have  resulted  in 
wur  being  able  so  to  lay  down  the  general  features  of  the  country  that  the  various  mis- 
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sionary  organizations  have  been  able  to  come  to  some  sort  of  a  general  understanding 
with  regard  to  future  spheres  of  operations.  The  Swedish  Mission  occupies  the  district 
l^irhich  lies  to  the  nnrth  of  llie  cataracts.  The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and 
our-selves  work  api)ro.xiniate!y  at  alternate  points  to  the  south  of  the  cataracts,  and 
also  u[)on  the  first  half  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Upper  Congo  onward  from  Stanley 
Pool.  Bishop  Taylor,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Methodists,  and  the  American  Pres- 
byterians (Southern),  regard  the  Kassai  and  its  affluents  as  their  sjiecial  field.  The 
Congo  Balolo  Mission  has  settled  on  the  LuloTigo  and  j»urposes  occupying  the  Juapa, 
the  two  principal  rivers  that  drain  the  far-reaching  Balolo  territory.  This  leaves  the 
north-eastern  line,  that  which  was  indicated  at  the  very  outset  by  Mr.  Arthington,  to 
the  English  Baptists. 

Tlie  Congo  furnishes  us  with  three  routes  to  the  hitherto  untouched,  so  far  as  mis- 
sionary enterprise  is  concerned,  great  interior  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent. 

While  the  south  is  cmnparatively  well  missioned,  and  tlie  central  zone  has  been 
largely  traversed  by  niissimiarits,  the  great  northern  half,  except  along  ihe  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  short  distances  from  the  sea-board,  has  never  been  brought  within  the 
range  of  missionary  eflort,  and  to-day  there  is  an  area  of  some  four  million  square"  miles, 
an  area  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe,  that  is  not  occupied  by  a  single  missionary  of 
the  cross.     The  Congo  offers  three  routes  to  this  the  greatest  unevangelized  territory 
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jvidence,  we  are,  as  it  were, 
this  groat  dark  laud.  TJie  Mahdi  for  years  has  hlix-ked  the  way  down  the  Nile ;  the 
Niger,  as  yet,  is  not  occupied  for  but  little  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  and  from 
the  various  stations  on  the  coast  missionaries  have  been  able  to  stretch  but  compar- 
tively  short  distances  inland.  Whi-n  the  Congo  door  opened  we  entered  in  thereat, 
not  knowing  whither  God  would  leiid  us,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  darkest  mass  of  heathendom  the  world  kuow.'»,  and  I  pray,  brethren,  that  this  fad 
may  soon  weigh  on  all  your  hearts  as  it  does  on  mine,  and  that  God  may  speedily  show 
us  the  way  for  entering  oti  this  great  cani|>.'\ign. 

It  is  quite  plain  to  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  that  Central  Africa  Is  not  to 
be  evangelized  by  white  meu ;  too  many  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  against  ns.  The 
European  cannot  make  his  home  there  as  he  does  in  South  Africa,  or  on  the  highlands 
of  the  east  coast,  or  even  at  the  extreme  north  ;  and  we  increasingly  feel  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  burden  will  have  to  fall  upon  the  people  of  the  country  themselves. 
Happily,  the  natives  are  responding  right  nobly  to  the  responsibilities  laid  upon  them 
by  their  Master  ;  and  their  readiness  to  witness  concerning  him  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging featnres  of  onr  work.  Their  testimony  is  often  very  elementary,  and,  as 
ynn  would  consider,  very  crude,  but  God  is  being  glorified  thereby,  and,  seeing  that 
be  is  making  such  use  of  his  servants,  we  feel  we  are  pursuing  the  right  policy  in  locat- 
ing ourselves  in  the  most  important  centers  that  are  available,  and  in  looking  to  him  to 
raise  up  messengers  who,  through  the  gracious  mtliiences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  in  detail.  We  have  now  several  efticient  native  workers. 
— Biiptigt  Jfissioriar;/  Heralil. 


DIVISION  AND  EVANGELIZATION  OF  AFRICA. 

BY   E.    M.    CRAVATH,    1>,D, 

TIE  present  century  has  opened  up  the  Dark  Continent  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  nineteenth  century  will  witness  its  transformation. 
Every  portion  of  the  continent  will  be  brought  under  the  reign  of  law  and 
order.  The  slave  trade  is  doomed.  The  internal  wars  among  the  various 
African  tribes,  which  have  desolated  such  large  portions  of  Africa  for  centuries,  will 
be  8to[»ped.  Her  riveiB  will  be  covered  with  the  fleets  of  commerce,  and  railroads  will 
be  built  connecting  into  one  system  her  mighty  rivers  and  great  inland  lakes. 

To  those  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Negro  race  it  would  be  more  satisfactor}- 
and  hopeful  if  these  great  changes  could  be  brought  about  through  the  power  of  up- 
lifting and  organizing  forces  developed  by  the  millions  of  native  inhabitants,  rather 
than  under  the  direction  and  control  of  European  nationalities.  But  such,  evidently, 
18  not  to  be  the  course  of  development  in  giving  civilization  to  Africa.  Already  the 
entire  continent  has  been  divided  otit  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  either  as  temto- 
rial  possessions  or  the  recognized  sphere  of  influence. 

With  the  exception  of  Egypt  and  some  adjacent  regions  which  are  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  Turk,  :dl  these  nations  among  whom  the  continent  has  been  divided  are 
Christian,  and  even  in  Egypt  the  real  control  is  in  the  hands  of  England  and  not  Con- 
Btantinople,  and  it  is  destined  to  remain  there.  It  is  therefore  an  interesting  inquiry 
as  to  the  effect  which  the  territorial  division  of  Africa  is  to  have  upon  giving  a  Chi-is- 
tian  civilization  to  the  native  population.  Will  it  ojien  the  way  for  the  early  ev.in- 
gelization  of  the  millions  of  Africans  hy  giving  to  the  Church  of  Christ  a  most  fa\or- 
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able  opportiiuity  of  carrying  to  thorn  the  Gospel  with  its  saving  power?  There  are 
several  consiiJe rations  that  lead  to  an  aftinnative  answer. 

First,  the  occupation  of  Africa  by  European  nations  must  soon  result  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  great  routes  of  commirce  and  centurs  of  goveniraeiital  admiriislraiion  so 
that  there  will  be  entire  security  in  the  ostablisli incut  of  permanent  missionary  stations, 
with  schools,  churches,  and  industrial  arts,  in  every  section  of  the  vast  continent.  Com- 
pared with  the  present  interior  missionary  stations,  they  will  be  easily  accessible  and 
not  subject  to  the  terrible  reverses  through  tribal  wars  which  have  been  so  character- 
istic of  African  raissions. 

Second,  the  introduction  of  commerce  and  the  developing  of  agricultural,  mineral, 
and  timber  resources  will  give  occupation  to  the  native  people,  and  show  them  the  pos- 
sibilities that  civilization  opens  to  them.  The  establishment  of  orderly  government 
will  prevent  people  from  living  by  war  and  plunder,  and  sliow  tbera  the  better  way  of 
peace  so  as  to  constitute  mighty  forces  in  favor  of  education,  industry,  and  social 
virtues. 

Third,  under  these  changed  conditions  the  expenditure  of  life  and  money  in  the 
support  of  missions  will  be  quadrupled  in  its  efficiency,  Native  converts  will  soon  be- 
come self-supporting  and  wisely  located  missions  wilt  become  centers  to  supply  both 
men  and  money  to  reach  out  into  the  daiker  places  about  them. 

Fonith,  the  power  of  Mohammedanism  will  be  broken  by  the  destruction  of  the 
slave  trade  and  the  inevitable  downfall  of  the  Turkish  power,  and  tims  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  «>]>iK»sed  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  will  be  greatly  weakened. 

Fifth,  the  territorial  occupation  of  Africa  by  the  Euro]>can  nations  must  result  in 
awakening  a  deeper  and  more  fervent  missionary  spirit  on  the  pari  of  the  Christian 
Churches  in  those  countries.  The  Christian  people,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  of 
England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Ilnlland,  must  all  feel  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  for  Christian  work  in  the  pans  of  the  continent  over  whieli  the 
flag  of  their  countries  float  as  they  could  not  otherwise  feel  it. 

Sixth,  America  nccupicn  such  an  independent  position  that  her  missionaries  will  be 
protected  and  welcomed  every-where.  There  ivill  be  no  jealousy  or  fear  of  political 
complications  from  the  presence  of  our  missionaries.  Educated  Negroes  from  this 
country  will  iind  a  warm  welcome  and  a  secure  and  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  enterprises  as  well  as  educational  and  evangelistic.  Missionary  zeal 
in  this  country  will  be  qniekened,  and  larger  expenditures  of  men  and  money  for  the 
evangelization  of  Africa  will  be  called  forth. ^TViC  Advance. 


HLXDERANCES  TO  THE  GOSPEL  IN  AFlUC.i, 

!IE  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Africa  is  retarded  by  several  causes,  some  pe- 
culiar to  the  country,  some  common  to  the  whole  field  of  the  Church's 
work. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  and  the  most  difficult  to  overcome,  is  the  stolid  indif- 
ference of  the  African  race.  Life  moves  on  with  the  native  from  year  to  year  with 
little  change  or  excitement,  and  wlien  these  do  come  to  him  his  own  fortune  and  that 
of  his  fellows  is  usually  the  same.  A  dull,  dead  monotony  runs  through  his  whole 
career  from  the  day  that  his  mother  gives  birth  to  him  in  the  outskirts  of  the  forest 
to  the  day  that  his  friends  wrap  up  his  dead  body  in  his  sleeping-mat,  and  caiTy  him 
out  to  his  last  long  sleep  in  the  same  forest  ground.  He  has  no  end  to  live  for,  noth- 
ing to  aim  at.     His  round  hut  is  soon  built  with  a  few  poles,  a  load  or  two  of  bamboos, 
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and  a  few  aheaves  of  grass.  His  garden  doea  not  exact  much  labor,  and  prodaces  its 
crop  with  but  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  owner.  His  wardrobe  is  not  extensive; 
the  bark  of  a  tree  satisfies  his  immediate  wants  in  this  direction.  The  African  has 
therefore  little  incentive  to  do  aught  else  than  live  out  aimlessly  the  life  God  has 
given  him.  His  religious  feelings  are  limited  to  a  reverence  for  his  dead  ancestors 
whose  shades  he  occasionally  tries  to  pro|fitiate  by  an  offering  at  their  graves  of  a  little 
flour  or  a  small  potful  of  native  beer.     Of  religion,  as  we  understand  it,  he  has  none. 

To  rouse  the  African  out  of  his  sleep,  to  make  him  him  feel  that  there  is  a  higher 
power  to  influence  life  than  either  the  coldness  of  his  skin  or  the  emptiness  of  hia 
stomach,  lo  give  the  native  a  motive  to  exertion,^  a  craving  for  something  higher  than 
his  present  almost  animal  existenoe — this  is  the  aim  of  the  African  missionary. 

2,  A  second  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom  is  the  native  fear  of  super- 
natural powers  of  evil  working  hira  ill.  These,  in  f.aot,  seem  to  be  the  only  powers 
which  at  present  suffice  to  rouse  him  from  his  natural  lethargy.  They  arise  from  ig- 
nDiance  in  the  first  place.  The  African  is  surrounded  with  the  dread  facts  of  life — 
misfortune,  disease,  death.  None  of  these  he  can  explain  on  any  natural  grounds. 
Of  the  simplest  physical  laws  he  is  utterly  ignorant.  So  he  seeks  for  a  cause  in  the 
unseen  power  of  charms,  witchcrafts,  and  medicints.  By  the  aid  of  these  agents  he 
explains  the  phenomena  of  life  w^hich  are  beyond  the  limited  range  of  his  knowledge.  ■ 
Hia  life  is  full  of  the  terrors  of  such  hidden  forces.      To  give  up  any  of  his  ceremo- 

nial  dances,  to  allow  a  relative's  death  to  pass  without  finding  out  the  cause — and  the 
cause  is  usually  a  person — to  start  on  a  long  journey  without  his  bundle  of  charms,  to      fl 
go  hunting  without  the  medicine  that  will  guide  tha  bullet  to  its  prey — to  do  any  of      " 
these  would  be  to  open  the  gates  for  a  hundred  misfortunes  to  ovei-take  him. 

It  is  the  Church's  lask  lo  explain  life  to  the  African,  to  show  him  how  its  ills  may 
be  avoided  and  its  diseases  cured  by  natural  means  iuid  human  skill,  and  to  bring  him 
to  feel  a  higher  power  than  witchcraft,  or  the  "  evil  eye  "  ruling  over  alL 

3.  The  climate  of  Africa  has  kept  the  African  in  the  rear  of  the  races  of  the 
worM.  Civilization  and  Chrisliauity  for  centuries  failed  to  cross  that  unhealthy  belt 
of  coast  line  ;  and  the  graves  of  explorers,  traders,  and  raiesionaries,  that  line  like  mile- 
stones the  great  highways  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  tell  of  the  great  revenge 
that  Africa  is  exacting  for  all  its  wrongs  in  the  past.  It  is  only  within  the  past  dec- 
ade that  this  barrier  has  been  broken  through.  The  solitary  explorer  of  ten  years 
ago,  toiling  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  native  following,  the  missionary  living  alone 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  remotest  outskirts  of  civilization,  with  his  books  and  the 
graves  of  his  dead  comrades  as  hia  companions,  have  given  place  to  the  well  organ- 
ized caravan,  to  the  steam-boat  and  the  railway,  or  to  the  well-manned,  well-built  mis- 
sion station,  replete  with  every  necessity  for  work  in  Africa.  Yet  even  with  all  these 
advances  Af riua  still  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  Parker,  a  Mackay,  or  a  Bain. 

Till  this  problem  of  the  climate  has  been  solved  as  far  as  it  is  solvable,  till  the 
European  can  be  taught  to  live  and  not  to  die  iu  Africa,  we  shall  see  but  slow  proeress 
in  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  there. 

To  overcome  these  obstacles  is  the  work  of  every  mission  and  of  every  missionary. 
The  problem  of  Africa  must  be  faced  in  al!  its  phases.  The  needs  of  the  African 
must  be  considered — his  needs  as  a  man,  and  a  man  with  a  l.'ody  as  well  as  a  soul. 
The  mip.nionary  must  use  every  lawful  means  which  God  has  given  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. Any  thing  to  awaken  the  African  out  of  his  indifference  and  slumber  !  Mission 
work  should  therefore  be  carried  on  on  such  lines  as  to  render  it  possible  to  over- 
come the  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  obstacles  which  Africa  places  in  the  missionary's  way. 
— London  Mini<mary  ChronicU. 
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THE   SCOTCH    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH   AT  BLANTYRE, 

AFRICA. 

HE  Church  of  Scotland  cominenct'd  a  inission  on  the  Shiro  Iliglihinds,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Nya^sa,  in  East  Central  Africa,  in  1S75.  The  first  seven 
years  were  years  of  jiiiincfriny,  of  trial,  and  of  disappointment,  but  tlie 
seed  was  not  sown  in  vain,  and  nou-  tJiey  liave  a  flourishing  mission  at  IJian- 
tyre,  and  a  church  building  which,  from  the  cut  as  given  on  this  page,  might  be  a 
cathedral  building  in  London  or  New  York. 

The  building  was  erected  by  funils  specially  contributed  for  this  purjiose.  It  was 
built  from  the  plans  of  Dr.  David  Clement  Scott,  the  missionary  in  charge,  erected  by 
free  native  labor,  and  dedicated  May  lu,  1801.  The  whole  length  of  the  church  is  100 
feet,  the  breadth  from  aisle  wall  to  aisle  wall  30  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  Crest  of 
the  roof  37  feet. 


MISSION  cncTRcn  at  bt.antyre. 

It  is  like  a  miniature  cathedral,  with  beaiitiful  apse,  dome,  dnnblo-towored  west 
front,  and  many  graceful  adornments.  The  natives  baked  the  bricks,  made  the  lime, 
hewed  the  timber,  and  did  everything  that  a  skilled  laborer  at  liomc  would  do.  All 
the  materials  were  fojind  on  the  sjiot,  except  the  internal  fittings,  the  glass,  and  sonje 
|K)rtion8  of  the  roofing.  It  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  clmrch  in  Africa,  and  cost 
5,000.  The  windows  are  mostly  memorial  windows  of  stained-glass,  and  most  of  the 
Ittings  were   presented.     It  is  Iho  first  ])ennanent  church  in  Central  Africa." 

This  church  is  "often  crammed  and  jioople  outside."  A  s(;houl  is  maintained 
■with  over  three  liundved  ])npils,  many  of  these  being  eoits  of  chiefs, 

"  The  pupils  are  entirely  under  the  care  of  the  missiotiaries,  and  so  much  do  the 
lads  like  the  life  they  lead  that  they  often  spend  their  holidays  at  Blantyre  instead  of 
going  home.  The  missionaries  are  thornnghly  practical  men.  They  teach  the  youtha 
handicrafts  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  educate  their  tastes  and  their  moral  sense.  English 
games  are  in  vogue.  Many  of  the  pupils  when  they  leave  build  good  houses  for  them- 
selves in  the  neighborhood  of  Blantyre,  marry  one  wife,  and  otherwise  s]i()w  that  their 
training  has  been  to  some  purpose."  Among  the  youTig  men  now  being  trained  there 
are  fourteen  evangelists,  who  conduct  services  in  addition  to  their  regular  work  in  the 
school.     Tlie  mission  is  a  glad  surprise. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  GIVING  AND  RECEIVING  THE  GOSPEL. 

BY    GENERAL    WARREN     WALKER. 

IT  is  an  undoubted  fact  tliat  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
entails  a  heavy  it'sponsibilily  on  those  to  whom  it  has  been  made  known 
has  beon  brought  forw.ird  as  an  objection  to  foreign  missions.  And  it  may 
be  as  well  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  such  objection,  and  to  inqaire 
whether  it  is  to  be  ailmitted  or  to  be  overruled. 

That  the  preacliing  of  the  Gospel  carries  with  it  a  great  responsibility  to  those 
who  hear  it,  is  plain  enough  from  our  Lord's  declanition  that  "  it  shall  be  more  tolera- 
ble for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgmenl  than  for  that  city  " 
which  received  not  his  disi-iples.  And  yet  for  all  that  he,  the  most  merciful  Saviour, 
the  incarnation  of  love,  ht-Ul  not  his  hand,  but  sent  forth  his  disciples. 

The  tender-hearted  Christians  who  cherish  the  objection  no  doubt  base  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  the 
whole  world;  in  virtue  of  which  its  merits  will  effectually  plead,  at  the  great  judgment 
day,  for  those  whose  deeds  and  words  have  been  consistent  with  so  much  of  the  truth 
as  they  have  been  privileged  to  hear,  and  who  have  acted  np  to  the  amount  of  light 
that  has  been  vouchsafcit  to  them.  So  that  of  them  it  shall  be  true  that  "many  shall 
come  from  the  east  and  west,  atid  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  them  shall  the  Son  of  man  say,  when  he  comes  in  his 
glory,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Fallier."  To  them  shall  bis  righteousness  be  imputed; 
and  to  ihein  shall  the  reward  of  righteousness,  "  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  eternal  life 
through  Jisus  Christ  our  Lord,"  be  granted. 

Well,  even  if  the  above  be  granted,  it  is  not  likely  that  foreign  missions  will  place 
such  men  in  a  worse  position  than  they  ali-eady  hold.  Such  men  will  hail,  and  profit 
by,  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel ;  they  will  have  ears  to  hear  (he  truth,  and  eyes  to  see 
the  light.  But  if  that  full  light  and  full  truth  are  withheld  from  them,  it  is  but  too  likely 
that,  in  the  present  go-ahead  condition  of  the  world,  they  may  be  reached  by  an  agency 
of  a  diflferent  and  opposite  nature  to  that  of  foreign  missions.  While  men  sleep,  may 
not  the  enemy  come  in  and  sow  tares  ?  It  is  not  as  if  the  missionary  liad  the  option  to 
leave  people  alone;  it  is  all  he  ctm  do  to  keep  pace  with  the  love  of  adventure,  of  gain, 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  even  of  sport,  (li<it  is  fast  opening  out  the  whole  world  to 
influences  which  undoubtedly,  if  not  modified  by  Christianity,  will  lead  either  to  the 
extinction  of  native  races  or  to  their  brntalization;  certainly  not  to  their  civilization. 
Woe  therefore  to  him  if  he  preach  not  the  Gospel.  And  woe  to  us  who  possess  that 
Gospel  if  we  do  not  impart  the  blessing  to  others.  It  is  in  but  few  instances  that  the 
missionary  is  privileged  to  be  the  first  ami  only  pioneer  of  that  true  civilization  which 
cannot  exist  without  Christiriuity  ;  in  most  cases  he  has  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  men, 
the  emblems  of  whose  mission  are  gunpowder  and  the  gin  bottle. 

But  this  does  not  apply,  it  is  answered,  lonaliniis  wliich  already  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  a  monotheistic  religion,  like  the  M<»h:iiuriiedaiis,  who  worsJiip  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  as  we  do  ourselves  ;  or  to  those  millions  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan  for  whom  an  elevated  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the  Vedas,  books 
of  great  anlinuity,  dating  long  beforti  the  Christian  age,  and  incnloating  for  the 
most  part  a  high  morality;  or  who  look  up  to  the  bright  example  of  Gautama  Buddha, 
the  so-called  Light  uf  Asia,  or  to  that  of  Confucius. 

To  the  first  objection  we  have  to  say,  Why,  then,  did  our  Saviour  himself,  while  on 
earth,  specially  rtnd  exclusively  direct  his  attention  to  the  Jewish  race,  who  then 
possessed  the  most  fully  revealed  religion  upon  earth,  instructing  his  disciples  not  to 
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go  to  the  Gentiles  nor  even  to  tlie  Samaritans,  but  to  confine  tbeniRelves  to  work  among 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ?  If  tliey  stood  in  need  of  mission  work,  how 
much  more  must  tliose  whose  religion  is  a  sad  depravation  and  perversion  of  Ju- 
daism and  Ciiristianity  ?  A  very  reoont  writer  from  Egypt  says :  "  Among  a  numer- 
ous class  of  professing  Christians  the  i<U'a  seems  to  be  that  'their  own  simple  faith  is 
best  for  Egyptians,'  but  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  Mohammed's  yoke,  or  they 
would  hardly  call  it  simple,  with  its  endless  ceremonies  and  rcstri«vtions  on  one  side, 
and  wide  license  on  the  other.  There  is  but  one  yoke  tliat  is  easy  and  light,  but  it  is 
only  through  the  word  of  God  that  tliat  blessed  yoke  is  known  to  the  children  of  man." 

As  to  liiuMliism,  it  has  l<een  demons^trated  by  those  who  have  studied  it  that  it 
does  not  contain  the  eRseutial  elements  of  a  religion  at  all,  since  there  is  no  deity  in  it 
to  be  worshiped,  or  to  whom  prayer  can  be  offered  up;  while  the  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas  and  of  Confucius  are  known  but  to  a  few  learned  men  out  of  the  millions  of 
India  and  China;  and  the  Japanese  are  beginning  to  realize  of  their  own  accord  that 
8'tmething  higher  than  CoofucianiBm  or  Shintoism  is  needed  by  them,  and  that  that 
something  higher  can  be  found  in  no  other  religion  but  Christianity. 

The  Christian  who  is  well-grounded  in  his  faitli,  who  has  realized  what  Christ  has 
done  for  him  personally,  will  agree  with  those  of  i'henicia  and  Samaria  to  whom  Paul 
and  Barnabas  declared  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  "causing  great  joy  unto  all  the 
brethren."  He  wilt  realize  that  it  is  not  so  much  his  duty  to  be  tender-hearted  about 
the  responsibility  of  others  as  to  act  up  to  his  own  responsibility.  "  Follow  thou  me," 
was  our  Lord's  reply  to  Peter's  qiu'si ion,  "  What  sliali  this  man  do?"  And  how  can 
we  be  said  to  follow  htm  if  we  neglect  tliat  piuamount  duty  inculcated  on  his  disciples 
by  our  Lord  in  the  interval  between  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ?  The  only  com- 
mand recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  the  only  one  of  general  obligation  re- 
corded by  John,  and  the  last  words  befoi'e  the  ascension  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles — all  are  to  the  same  effect,  that  his  disciples  are  to  be  witness  to  him  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  Let  us  therefore  obey  him,  ami  take  wtne  share  in  that 
mission  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  leave  all  the  responsibility  as  to  the  effects  of 
carrying  out  his  command  on  him  who  gave  it, — Mimum  Lift. 


THE  80UDAN  OF  AFRICA. 

HE  following  is  taken  from  a  leaflet  published    by  the    English    Church 
Missionary  Society,  which  has  recently  opeived  a  mission  in  the  Soudan: 

"The  'Soudan'  stretches  right  across  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  contains  from  60,000,000  to  80,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
name  Soudan,  that  is,  '  IJlacks,'  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabs.  liikid  ea  ,Soui7an,  or 
'Country  of  the  Blacks,'  is  the  name  given  by  the  light-skinned  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  chain  of  partly  civilized  kingdoms  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert. 
Their  north  boundary  may  be  very  i-oughly  indicated  by  a  line  joining  Cape  Verd  to 
Khartoum,  and  the  southern  boundary  may  be  said  to  be  about  the  eighth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  This  gives  us  a  vast  region,  3,600  miles  by  500,  inhabited  mostly  by 
Negro  nations,  nearly  all  of  them  calling  themselves  Moslem. 

"Though  the  tribes  aud  dialects  that  arc  found  iu  this  vast  territory  are  legion, 
yet  three  great  races,  three  great  languages,  dominate  the  whole,  and  govern  the  petty 
Negro  tribes,  and  a  knowleilge  of  their  relation  to  each  other  is  the  key  of  the  whole 
situation. 

"  On  the  east  are  the  Arabs,  who,  having  almost  extei-minated  the  Negro  tribes 
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down  to  the  swamp  lands  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
have  now  passed  these  in  their  steamere,  and 
have  rapidly   siil>jut;ated   tliose   races  that 
lie  in  the  feitik'  Intids  between  the  raarehes 
(if  the  Bahr-el-Gazelie  and  the  great  lakes. 
This  is  now  eonipleted,  and  from  Darfur, 
oil  llie  west,  and  Wadelai,  on  the  south,  all 
the  marauding  armies  of  the  slave-hunters 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Khalifa 
at  Khartoum.     He  virtually  rules  the  whole 
eastern  Soudan  ;,  and  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
the  long  caiitivity  of  the  French  priests,  the 
tall  of  Lupton  Bey's  province,  and,  finally, 
\     the  abandonment  of   Emin   Pasha's  prov- 
J     ince,   all   tell  us  with   one  voice  that  the 
\     eastern  Soudan  ia  cfosetf,  and  the  conquer- 
ors may  soon  brace  themselves  for  a  new 
,  ^     effort,  the  conquest  of  Biiganda  and  Bun- 
/      yoro,  where  they  wotdd  d«»iibt,le.'«s  make  very 
short  work  of   iheir  feeble  and   unwarlike 
rivals,  the  Zanzibari  Arabs  from  the  south- 
cast. 

"  Far  away  on  the  other  side  of  Africa, 
on  the  west,  we  tiiid  the  other  great  cru- 
gading  race  that  is  propagating  Islam,  the  Fulani,  Fulas,  or  Fellatas,  the  brave  herds- 
men of  the  Upper  Senegal  and  (xanibia,  ever  ready  to  throng  round  the  standard  of 
any  adventurer  who  will  load  an  army  oat<(ward  to  burn  the  pagan  hatnlots  as  service 
to  (xod,  or  to  sack  some  rich  commercial  city  in  the  service  of  man.  Like  an  ea.stem 
river  dividing  and  losing  itself  in  a  sandy  plain,  these  conquering  anuies  have  broken 
tip  as  they  entered  the  prosperous  mercan- 
tile districts  of  llio  ci'iitral  Somlari,  and  have 
settled  down  and  become  iiartly  amalga- 
mated, with  tlic  local  jiopulation,  but  more 
often  remain  in  the  great  towns  in  a 
quarter  of  iheir  own,  governing  the  coun- 
try  as  the  Norman  barons  and  their  retainers 
did  of  old  in  England.  The  Moslem  fanati- 
cism of  these  Fulani  colonies  forms  the  one 
serious  difficulty  to  evangelizing  the  great 
cities  of  the  centra!  Soudan. 

"  Midway  between  these  two  fierce 
races  of  crusading  herdsmen,  Arabs  and 
Fulas,  pressing  in  from  cast  and  west,  we 
have  the  large  and  wcU-consolidated  nation 
of  the  Hausas,  lying  between  the  Niger 
and  L.ake  Tchad.  Thougli  brave  and  united 
in  war,  they  are  essentially  a  mercantile 
race  ;  their  chief  emporium,  Kano,  in  the 
center  of  their  territory,  is  said  to  have 
120,000  inhabitants. 


tea. 

"Thougli  the  militiiry  skill  nf  the  fieice  Fulrviii  conquerors  Las  rediiceil  tliellaiisas 
to  the  position  of  a  subject  |>eojilf,  yet  tbey  are  probably  the  finest  race  in  Africa. 
Every  traveler  who  has  met  with  them  has  written  of  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  their 
capacity  for  good  seems  very  great.  In  iiitelli_L^ence  they  Heem  in  no  way  inferior  to 
Europeans  ;  and,  thotigh  brave  enough  when  nccasion  requires,  they  seem  peaceably 
ilisposed,  their  refinement  and  courtesy  of  uianncr  being  very  attractive.     Unlike  the 
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Fulani,  they  seera  to  have  no  ferocious  fanaticism,  and  the  tenets  of  Islam  are  followed 
in  a  very  lax  manner,  and  almost  entirely  discarded  when  they  are  away  from  the 
Burveillance  of  their  conipieroif.  The  Ilansas  have  accejited  Islam,  during  the  juesent 
century,  at  the  ]>oiiit  nf  the  nword,  and  their  wliole  attitude  toward  Muhannut'daiiisin 
testifies  to  llie  fact.  Their  language  is  sjioken  by  fully  15,00O,Oin),  nf  whom  probably 
3t)0,000  can  already  read  and  write  their  own  language  in  the  Arabic  character.  This 
fact,  and  the  comparative  peace  and  order  of  the  central  Soudan,  seem  to  indicate  it  as 
€raph.itica]ly  the  right  point  at  which  tn  approach  these  00,000,000  of  unevangelized  , 
natives;  and  at  present  the  Niger  seems  tiie  otdy  door  by  which  English  missionaries 
can  reach  these  Mohammedan  races,  until  some  one  shall  have  penetrated  from  Liberia 
to  the  numerous  Maiidingo  towns  which  so  closely  approach  that  part  of  the  Wc-st 
Coast. 

"The  central  Sinid.au  is  divided  into  two  fairly  distinct  portions — the  Lake  Tcliad 
states,  and  the  states  more  or  less  vassals  of  Sok<»to.  The  eastern  half  may  some  day 
be  easily  reached  from  the  Congo  via  the  Mobangi. 

"The  western  hatf'consists  of  a  group  of  weilovgauized  kingdoms,  some  of  them, 
acknowledging  the  political  8U|)remacy  of  the  Fulani  Sultau  of  iSokoto,  othei-s  bis 
religious  authority  only.  Their  organization  is  of  that  simple  kind  with  which  the 
Book  of  Kings  has  m-ide  us  familiar.  The  villages  are  grouped  about  the  minor  walled 
towns,  the  kings  of  which  look  after  the  administration  of  their  own  districts,  but  pay 
annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  the  great  walled  city  which  forms  tlie  capitaJ  of  the 
province.  The  kings  of  the  provinces  levy  their  own  armies,  and  carry  on  government 
on  their  own  responsibility,  but  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  great  Sultan  of  Sokoto, 
whose  least  breath  coidd  depose  any  one  of  them. 

"  The  '  simple,  earnest  Mohammedan  missionary,'  of  whom  we  were  told  so  often 
a  short  time  ago,  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  these  regions  as  yet,  so  Islam  is  being 
fast  spread  by  two  other  methods. 
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ExtTftoto  From  the  Eeport  of  Bisliop  Thobuin  of 
India  to  the  Qeueral  OonfereDoe. 

God  has  blessed  our  fBithful  workers,  and  I 
am  most  tliankftil  to  be  iiblc  to  report  four 
years  of  steady  growth  and  uuinlerrupted  pros- 
perity. The  little  Malsysin  Mission  Conference 
has  trebled  its  membership  since  it  wns  erected, 
with  your  sanctioD,  into  a  separate  missiou  in 
1888;  the  Bcogal  Conference  has  doubled  its 
membership  twice  over;  the  South  India  Con- 
ference liiia  nearly  doubled  its  membership, 
while  the  grand  old  North  India  Conference, 
the  mother  of  all  the  growing  Indian  family  of 
Conferences,  has  more  than  quadrupled  the 
large  membership  with  which  she  entered  ui)on 
the  quadrennium.  We  have  now  a  Christian 
community  in  India  of  not  less  50,000  souls, 
and  a  membership,  including  full  members 
and  probationers,  of  over  80,000.  All 
through  these  past  four  years  we  have  had 
inquirers  coming  to  us  in  steadily  increasing 
numbers,  and  the  latest  advices  indicata  no 
signs  of  waning  interest.  We  now  receive 
more  converts  in  a  month  than  we  used  to  re- 
ceive in  a  decade.  The  siin  which  rose  upon 
you  this  morning  went  down  upon  fifty  convei-ts 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  who  Lad  just  ex- 
changed the  worship  of  idols  for  the  acrvicc  of 
the  living  God,  and  every  day  you  tarry  here 
will  witness  the  ingfathenug  of  fifty  more. 
When  I  return  to  ray  field  I  shall  expect  to 
greet  10,000  new  converts — men  und  women 
who  were  worshiping  idols  four  months  ago — 
as  confidently  as  I  shall  expect  to  find  the 
mountnius  in  their  places,  or  the  stars  keeping 
watch  in  the  silent  heavens.  Ood  is  truly  doing 
great  things  in  our  midst,  and  we  call  upon  the 
whole  Church  to  rejoice  with  us  in  the  signul 
tokens  lor  good  which  he  is  giving^  us. 

Next  to  our  church  memljcrship  and  the 
■winning  of  converts  from  hcathcniflm,  the  most 
encouraging  feature  of  our  work  is  found  in 
connection  with  our  Sunday-schools.  For  more 
thnn  twenty  years  we  have  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  Sunday-school,  and  have  B(>ared 
no  pains  to  adupt  it  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
people,  and  now  when  our  converts  are  rapidly 
multiplying  on  every  hand  we  find  this  agency 
invuluuble  to  us.  At  our  last  Conferences  no 
less  (liua  65,243  sclioliirs  were  reported  as  cou- 
nccted  with  our  1,370  Simday-schools,  showing 
an  increase  of  073  schools  and  28,058  pupils 
during  the  past  four  yeaxs.  It  is  probable  that 
we  have  mora  Sunday-schools,  and  more 
scholars  enrolled,   than  all  the  other  churches 


and  missions  in  the  empire  combined.  A  few 
years  ago  the  most  of  our  scholars  were  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  but  now  one  third  of  the 
whole  number  are  Christians,  and  probably  at 
the  end  of  another  year  the  ratio  will  be  one 
half.  No  item  in  our  recent  table  of  statistics 
is  more  sigoificAnt,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
encouraging,  than  the  reported  increase  of  9,67ft 
ChriHtian  children  and  young  people  in  our 
Sunday-schools.  It  cannot  but  happen  when 
converts  are  coming  to  us  in  such  large  numbers 
that  many  of  them  will  be  found  extremely  im- 
mature, but  we  need  not  despair  of  the  general 
community  so  long  as  we  find  one  half  of  the 
whole  number  baptized  during  the  past  year  re- 
porting tliemselves  promptly  as  pupils  ia  our 
Sunday-schools. 

The  selection,  training,  and  proper  employ- 
ment of  an  indigenous  ministry  are  subjects 
which  have  received  our  most  careful  attention 
since  the  first  beginning  of  our  flrork.  We  have 
always  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  India's  redemption  must  ultimately  be  ac- 
complished by  the  children  of  the  soil,  and 
lience,  for  years  we  have  had  a  vigorous  theo- 
logical seminary  in  our  midst  from  which  many 
excellent  and  able  men  have  gone  out  as  minis- 
ters of  the  wonl.  This  institution  is  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  important  to  our 
growing  work,  especiidly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  leaders  must,  for  the  most  part,  come 
from  its  halls.  But  the  leaders  must  have  fol- 
lowers, und  I  am  thankful  to  report  that  God  is 
raising  up  workers  of  all  gnides  to  supply  our 
urgent  needs.  We  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
abie  to  supply  a  trained  preacher  for  every  new 
band  of  converts,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
perienced hulper  we  take  the  best  man  to  be 
found  among  the  converts  and  press  him  into 
service  at  once.  Each  of  these  leaders  is  ex- 
pected to  do  the  double  work  of  teacher  and 
preacher,  and  most  of  them  arc  known  as 
•'pastor-tcnchers."  If  some  of  those  who  are 
tlms  pressed  into  service  prove  failures,  others 
develop  into  splendid  workers  and  give  promise 
of  great  usefulness  in  coming  years.  All  of 
them  are  more  or  less  formally  connected  with 
the  District  Conference,  and  receive  their  ap- 
pointments annually  in  due  form.  In  a  field 
like  iiurs,  and  esjircially  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  the  reaper  is  constantly  overtak- 
ing the  sower,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any 
worker  who  is  able  to  wield  a  sickle,  and  by 
using  every  one  who  can  work  we  are  able  to 
marshal  quite  a  host  for  service.     AX  the  lat* 
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senioDS  of  the  Annual  and  District  Conferences, 
bcginniDg  on  the  first  of  last  October  and  con- 
cluding in  the  third  week  of  Janimry,  I  for- 
niallT  appointed  no  less  than  1,178  Methodist 
preachers  to  their  work  for  the  current  year; 
and  in  the  game  formal  manner  I  appointed  no 
leas  than  o7S  Christian  women  to  various  forms 
of  Christian  work  in  connection  with  the  same 
Coiifcrencea. 

The  man  who  can  persuade  his  fellow-men  to 
turn  from  their  iilola  to  the  living  God,  and 
from  the  Kervice  of  Satan  to  the  discipleship  of 
Jeans  Christ,  is  a  true  preacher  of  the  word,  is 
owned  of  God  now,  and  will  be  owned  again 
in  the  last  day.  I  think  it  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain, that  nine  tenths  of  our  converts  are  feath- 
ered in  by  these  humble  men,  themselves  recent 
converts,  who  succeed  in  reaching  men  of  their 
own  class  as  strangers  never  could  do.  We 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  an 
e<lucate(l  ministry,  but  we  shall  be  equally  care- 
ful not  to  overlook  the  absolute  necessity  of 
raising  up  from  the  masses  a  roinietry  for  the 
maises.  Nor  hare  we  been  rash  in  promotini; 
illiterate  men  to  positions  of  responsibility  for 
which  tlipy  are  not  fitted.  Nearly  every  Indion 
member  of  our  Aanunl  Conference  has  passed 
examinations  upon  a  course  of  study  extending 
over  twelve  consecutive  yeais. 

As  might  have  been  exi>ected,  serious  mis- 
givings have  been  felt  by  many  of  our  friends 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  admitting  so  miiny  tliousands 
of  untaught  converts  to  membership  in  our 
churches,  and  both  in  India  and  Ami-rica  wo 
have  been  compelled  to  hear  the  epithet  "  bap- 
tized heathen"  applied  to  men  who  are  our 
brethren  beloved.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  all  our  converts  are  model  Christiana,  but 
we  do  affinn  that  tht-y  are  Christian  converts. 
Their  future  will  dupend  very  largely  upon  our 
fidelity  in  teaching  them,  and  for  this  reason 
we  have  cried  out  without  ceasing  for  help  to 
enable  us  to  instruct  more  perfectly  those  whom 
we  have  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  more  than  come  up 
to  the  simple  standard  of  religious  conduct 
which  James,  while  president  of  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  hiid  down  for  the  Gentile  converts, 
and  whenever  we  succeed  in  bringing  thi.'ra  into 
genuine  revival  meflinga  they  enter  readily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
are  baptized  -mih  the  Spirit  and  become  spiritu- 
ally minded  Christians. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  work  is 
something  new  in  the  Iiistory  of  our  Church, 


and  before  condemning  our  methods  our  critics 
should  ask  themselves  how  they  would  deal 
with  thronging  thousands  of  heathen  inquirers  t 
Bo  long  as  onr  converts  are  few  in  Duml>er  we 
can  adopt  any  one  of  a  dozen  methods,  but  the 
case  is  wholly  changed  when  the  people  begin 
to  move  in  masses.  If  the  teeming  millions  of 
earth  are  all  to  become  Christians,  we  must  en- 
large our  views,  dismiss  our  fears,  nnd  prejudices 
as  well,  and  bid  all  the  millions  come  at  once  to 
Christ  and  to  our  own  hearts  us  well.  We  believe 
we  are  following  closely  the  precedents  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  as  we  expect  other  thou- 
sands to  come  we  wish  to  be  ready  to  receive 
them  all.  In  due  time  all  missions  in  heathen 
lands  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
problem,  and  then  beyond  a  doubt  the  discus- 
sion will  aiisume  a  new  phase. 

The  question  with  us  is  not,  What  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue  with  a  heathen  inquirer  t  but 
rather  this :  What  is  the  best  course  to  pursue 
when  twenty  tliotisnnd  inquirers  beset  our  doors 
at  once  ?  This  is  a  new  question,  and  should 
be  discussed  OS  such.  We  have  met  it  boldly,  and 
have  g^ppled  with  its  tremendous  issues  as  best 
we  could.  We  do  not  pretenil  to  have  escaped 
mistakes,  but  after  making  due  Rllownnce  for 
blunders  in  policy  and  imperfection  in  results 
we  firmly  believe  that  we  are  following  as  God 
leads,  nnd  we  are  assured  that  out  of  the  hiiiuhlc 
converts  who  are  flocking  to  our  alinrs  God  will 
raise  up  a  Church  which  will  be  a  benediction 
to  the  empire  long  after  the  men  of  to-day  shall 
have  been  forgotten. 

Our  Church  in  India  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
living,  working,  growing,  and  aggressive  organ- 
ization. Our  preachers  are  full  of  zeal  and  have 
the  instinct  of  victory  rooted  in  thuir  hearts. 
They  expect  to  win.  They  believe  that  God  boa 
given  them  a  goodly  heritage,  and  are  per- 
suaded that  the  Church  to  which  they  belong 
has  a  great  and  glorious  work  to  perform  in  the 
great  empire  of  India. 

Among  the  highest  classes  and  castes  our  suc- 
cess is  Bteadiliy  increasing,  while  among  the 
lower,  including  especially  the  lowest,  God  has 
eet  before  tia  an  open  door  of  opportunity  such 
aa  has  seldom  been  set  before  any  Church  or 
people.  In  our  great  caste-ridden  empire  be- 
tween 40,000,000  and  SO, 000,000  people  belong 
to  what  are  called  the  "  depressed  classes ;  '*  thut 
is,  {lersons  below  the  line  of  social  respectability. 
With  few  exceptions  these  people  ore  excluded 
from  the  public  schools,  and  hence  have  lived 
in  dense  ignoruuce,  and  have  seldom  manifested 
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any  desire  to  better  tla-ir  coiKiilioii.  tif  lat€ 
years,  however,  n  uiarkeil  chauge  has  been 
notifuil  ttoiontj  them.  As  before  the  war  a 
v;i;l;uu  and  universal  tiDprtssiuu  took  posscssiou 
of  tlic  slaves  in  the  South  that  they  were  soon 
to  be  free,  so  among  these  multitudes  of  poor 
ItiUian  peasants  the  whisper  lias  beeu  tarried,  no 
line  knows  how,  tluit  Christianity  is  to  bring 
them  lifiht  ami  freedom.  In  pljicea  two  thousand 
miles  apart  the.se  poor  people  are  found  stirred 
by  the  same  new  hope,  and  seeking  help  frmn 
the  same  souree,  the  Christian  missionary.  In 
this  country  4,000,000  slaves  felt  the  stmuge 
pulsatiou,  but  in  India  more  than  40,000,000  aro 
stirreii  by  it. 

We  would  be  fools  and  blind  indeed  if  wo 
could  look  u]ioQ  such  a  speetaele  unmoved,  or 
if  wo  failed  to  recugni/.e  the  fart  tlmt  God  is 
calling  us  to  such  an  opportunity  us  has  seldom 
been  witnessed  in  Christian  history.  We  dare 
not  shut  our  eyes,  we  dare  not  stop  our  ears,  and 
yet  we  cannot  gaze  upon  such  a  spccUicle,  or 
listen  to  the  eails  of  such  a  people,  without  com- 
mitting both  ourselvf.-*  ami  you  to  ri'S|Kiti8ibilitea 
which  no  one  among  us  can  fully  measure. 

Omaha,  May,  1893. 


A  BoBsian  Grand  Inquisitor. 
The  Ufirintiitn  Wm-ltl,  of  Loadou,  gives  an  ac- 
.  count  of  the  report  lately  made  by  M.  Pobc- 
datiostsell,  the  Chief  Procureur  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthmlox  Church  to  the 
czar.  He  reiKtrts  growth  and  pro.sperity  in  the 
Russian  Church,  aud  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  dissent  all  over  the  em- 
pire, and  now  discovers  that  the  heretics  are  not 
only  enemies  uf  the  Church,  but  daugcrous  en- 
emies of  the  State  as  well.  He  denounces  in 
bitter  tei-ms  the  Molokan.s,  and  still  more  se- 
verely the  Stundists,  Baptists,  and  Pashkovites. 
He  calls  them  dangerous  criminals,  and  says  the 
land  must  be  purged  of  their  presence.  The 
civil  nutlmrities  have  been  instructed  to  act  \'ig- 
orously  aud  in  coujun<'tiun  with  the  Church  in 
Bweepiug  thcin  out  of  existence.  He  is  tilling 
the  prisons  with  vir-tims.  At  the  close  uf  his 
rc[»ort  ho  strangely  says ;  "  Our  Church  has  noth- 
ing in  couunon  with  the  spirit  of  Imtred  so 
marked  in  other  communities.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  do  foreign  confessions  enjoy  sncli 
corapletu  freedom  as  in  I{u.ssia.  Intolerance  is 
foreign  to  our  nature.  We  will  preserve  intact 
what  is  our  own,  and  give  free  scojie  to  other 
confessors,  so  long  as  they  observe  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom.'' 


A  recent  writer  in  an 
English  magazine  thus 
writes  of  this  Hussian 
Ministerof  Worshijt;  "A 
narrow-minded  man,  un- 
scrupulous in  misreprc- 
seullTig  hi»  opponents  for 
the  sake  of  the  ortho- 
dox cause,  fiercely  am- 
bitious, he  is  convinced 
that  he  has  been  called 
of  God  to  save  Itussia 
from  tJoat  breaking  up  k.  pobbda»08T8e»t. 
into  rival   creeds  which 

exist  in  the  rest  of  Kuro])e.  It  is  this  man  who 
keeps  alive  in  the  czar  the  belief  that  he  is  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  representative  of  GckI 
ui>on  earth,  and  that  the  jtopuiation  of  his  eud- 
le.is  ein[)irc  only  exists  in  order  to  obey  his  will. 
Certainly  Pobedanostseff  has  contribute*!  more 
than  any  Ru-ssian  of  his  age  to  bring  his  country 
into  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  men 
and  of  all  civilized  Europe.  Never  has  super- 
.stitiuus  religion,  as  distinguished  from  real 
religion,  been  so  rife  in  the  empire  as  it  is  now. 
Every  body  ost<Mitatiously  professes  belief;  the 
nuud»er  of  sacred  inuiges  (ikons)  placed  in  all 
])ublic  streets  and  squares  i»  rapidly  increasing; 
tracts  are  circulated  imiong  the  people  concern- 
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iug  the  miracles  wrought  by  these  images,  and 
the  populace  are  encouniged  to  multiply 
churches  and  chapels.  Relics  arc  eagerly  sought 
for;  every  thing  that  savors  of  ritual  is  encour- 
aged aud  lauded. 

"  In  civil  nfTairs  his  love  of  ease  and  his  morbid 
timidity  have  brought  the  czar  almost  wholly 
under  the  iuilueuce  of  Pobedanostseff. " 


ne  Emperor  of  China  Studijing  English. 
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The  Emperor  of  OMna  Studyiog  English. 
Rkv.  Dr.  a.  p.   Happeu  writes  tti  the  New 
York  Etanijelist  aa  follows ; 

"The  Emperor  of  China,  on  the  first  rlay  of 
D«!Cenil>or  Uust,  tummenced  the  study  of  the  En- 
glish Ittngimge.  This  incident.  t4ikc!ii  in  con- 
nection >vith  tho  fiicts 
that  at  the  Chinese 
New  Year  of  last  year 
this  youthful  eiiipcror 
arranged  that  the  for- 
eign miiii'^ters  at  his 
i"'^^  '  -^  ^—  court  hUouM  l>e  re- 
ceived at  au  imperial 
audience,  and  that  he 
ff^  iwued  a  fuvorahle  im- 
perial eilict  ill  regard 
to  ('lirislianity  and 
missionarieH,  portends 
great  clinnges,  and  sueh  as  are  likely  to  prove 
helpful  to  future  progri-ss.  The  Lortl  tiinieth 
the  hearts  of  kings  as  the  water-coiu^ea  are 
turned. 

"Mxich  prayer  has  been  offered  for  tbis}oung 
monarch  ever  since  he  ascended  the  throne.  It 
has  been  rejKirted  that  some  rays  of  divine  truth 
have  rcaehed  both  the  ein[)eror  and  liis  bride. 
Let  all  the  faithful  plead  sit  the  throne  of  divine 
grace  that  ■wisdom  and  [jrudencc  may  be  given 
to  litis  youthful  ruler. 

"  It  is  saiil  that  it  is  due  to  the  cnlighteued 
policy  of  the  empress-dowager  that  tlii.'i  won- 
derful step  of  learning  English  has  been  taken 
by  the  Emperor  nf  China,  She  has  exercised  a 
wise  and  beiiffifijil  rule  for  twciity-flve  years  as 
regent,  and  she  .still  gives  inurh  Mssistuiice  to 
this  ruler  of  luure  than  three  humlnd  iuhI  fifty 
millions  of  ijcoplc.  Two  young  men  of  the 
Banner  clan,  who  have  studied  English  in  the 
college  in  Peking,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  \f.  A. 
P.  3Iartin  is  the  president,  have  lit-cu  appointed 
tutors  to  his  majesty  in  his  English  studies. 
Orders  have  been  sent  to  Shanghai  to  request  a 
well  known  missiomiry  to  select  a  Chinese,  well 
educated  in  the  English  language  and  Wt'siem 
sciences,  to  be  the  itiriuaaeiit  teacher  to  the 
emperor." 

Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft  wrote  to  our  mission 
rooms  under  date  of  December  15,  18fll,  «s 
follows : 

"A  few  days  ago  the  young  emperor  of 
China  sunimoned  two  graduates  from  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's imperial  Thug-Wen  College  to  teach  him 
English.  One  of  these  former  pupils  of  Dr. 
Martin  has  viBitcd  Europe  sis   times,  and  the 


other  has  .served  as  vice-consul  in  Japan,  One, 
Chuug  Teil,  is  a  Chinaman,  while  the  other, 
Shen  Te,  is  a  Manchu.  For  some  reason  satis- 
factory to  the  Chinese  they  take  turn  in  teach- 
ing the  emperor,  oBu  coming  oue  day  and  the 
other  the  uc.\t.  Wishing  tn  procure  a  suitable 
te.vt-book  for  the  emperor,  they  wrote  to  their 
former  instructor,  Dr.  Martin,  asking  him  for  a 
finely  illu-straled  primer,  adnptcd  to  his  iuiperial 
nmjesty.  Dr.  Mtirtin  then  wrote  a  note  slating 
the  facts  in  the  case  to  Dr.  Pilcher,  of  our  mis- 
sion. Dr.  Pilcher,  knowing  that  we  had  brought 
out  from  America  sonic  attractive  school-books 
for  our  little  daughter  Franc<'s,  called  on  Mrs. 
Taft,  who  gave  him  quite  an  elementary  work, 
cntitlwl  The  3foild  First  Itcntler,  handsomely 
ilhistmted  with  colnretl  picturi's." 

Probably  the  emperor  wisihcs  to  know  more 
fully  what  is  being  said  about  him  and  his  peo- 
ple iu  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  find  the  reading  of  tlie 
Chinese  Exdusiim  Bill  and  the  debate  ivpon  it 
ft  mi^us  of  fjrace. 


HindTi  TaLle  oa  the  Bliss  of  Ignoranoe. 
A  MONKEY  in  a  wood  somehow  gotnlookiag- 
gliLss,  and  went  about  showing  it  to  the  animala 
around  him.     The  bear  looked  into  it,  and  saj«i 
he  wn.«  very  sorrv  he  had  'inch  sin  iiglv  fncr. 
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Tlie  wolf,  looking  in,  was  dis()U>!iswl,  and 
wislied  he  harl  the  face  of  a  stag  with  its  beau- 
tiful horns.  80  every  beast  felt  sad  that  it  had 
not.  the  face  of  some  other  in  the  wood. 

The  monkey  then  took  it  to  an  owl  that  had 
witnessed  the  whole  scene.  "  No,"  said  the  owl, 
"  I  would  not  look  into  it,  for  I  am  sure  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  knowledge  is  but  a  source 
of  pain." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  Baid  the  beasts,  and 
broke  the  glass  to  pieces,  exclaiming:  '' fyno- 
ranee  ia  bli**.'' 


(276) 
MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 

Topics  for  the  Tear  five  years  old,  half  of  them  girls,  if  poaaible,  to 
Jan..  The  World ;  Feb.,  ctiiiia ;  ifar..  Mexico ;  Apr-,  indu  be  kept  in  God's  family,  where  they  belong,  to 
and  Bunna;  Mau.  Malaysia;  June,  Afrlun;  July,  be  trained  'in  the  way  they  shoald  go'^ 
uniu;d8wttti:^ii<;..iuiiy  and  Biiisaria:  Sept..  Japan  trained  in  book  knowledge  suited  to  their 
and  Korea;  Oct..  Scandinavia,  Germany, and  Swiuer-  ^  ,.  .  ,.,  .  .  ■,  .  ,,  ..^  -  ^  .  •  . 
lund:  .Vor.,  South  America;  Dec..  United 8tat«L  station  ;n  hfe;  trained  m  all  the  industries  of 
the   farm,   workshop,    and   household    duties  ; 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohorch  in  Africa.  ^^  brought  to  Jesua,  and  have  him  take  them 

Thk    following    are    extracts    from    Bishop  »°t°   ^'^  anas.    Put  »''»   sn'^ng    'hands   upon 

William  Tavlor's  report  to  the   General   Con-  "'™.'  *'i°«i  P"^?'  'o""  ^l^^m,  and  bring  them 

ference  at  Omaha,  May,  1892:  "'*°  conscious  apiriti.al  union  with  him;  and 

"Our    plan    of    developing    self-supporting  thus  being  trained  in  all  the  duties  of  Christiaa 

missions  h.is  «  peculiar  adaptation  to  Africa.  "f«.  *»»«?  ^'H.    *'•''"  ^hey  grow  to  maturity, 

In  India  and  China  there  are  besides  the  well-  P^ir  off  ^^  ^oly  marriage  union  and  build  homes 

to-do  classes  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  popula-  °^  'heir  own,  establish  Christian  communltie^ 

tion  who,  on  account  of  high  ground  renU  and  *°<i  o°  »  s"!'**  ibidiug  basu  lay  the  foundations 

heavy  taxation,  are  doomed  to  semi-starvatiOQ  ^f  Christian  empire.     My   work  in  Africa,   on 

indefinitely,  it  may  be  for  a  thousand  years.     To  ^^  >''!«.  "^  ^ut  in  its  infancy,  but  the  outlook  ia 

send    gospel    messengers    to    such  a  poverty-  grand  and  glorious,  as  may  be  indicated  by  the 

stricken  people,  and  sujjport  thecn  at  the  front  following                                                                    ■ 

for  a  thousand  years,  it  may  be,  is  the  noblest  bmef  bynoptical  ExmniT. 

charity  In  the  world,  and  will  require  a  hundred  ••  Firnt.  The  work  of  our  Missionary  Board  of 

times  more  missionary  money  than  the  amount  about  sixty  years'  standing,  and  for  many  years 

being    contributed    by    the    liberality  of    the  known  orgnnically  as  the  Liberia  Annual  Con- 

present  generation  of  donors.    But  the  native  ference,  with  change  of  name  in  1884  to  Africa  ■ 

people  of  Africa  are,  in  avaiiable  resources,  the  Conference. 

richest  people  in  the  world.     Their  debasing  "According   to  the   Minutes  of  the  recent 

lieathenism  keeiw  them  down  on  the  dead  level  session  of  the  said  Africji  Conference,  we  have: 

of  hand  to  mouLli  sub.Histence,     What  they  need     p„|j  members 3  064 

is  lemlcTship,  to  teach  them  to  appreciate,  de-     Probationers 203 

vel<i|i,  and   utilize  tho  indigenous  resources  of     Local  preachers. 64 

their  own    country    for    all    the   purposes    of     No.  of  Siindny-schools 38 

Christian  civilization;  hence  any  plan  of  mis-     No.  of  officers  and  IcocIkts 320 

sionary   work  for  Africa  that  does  not  teach,      No.  of  scholars 2,760 

both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  the  industries     No.  of  clnirclies 31 

esscntiHl  to  t  lint  end,  is  too  narrow  to  meet  the     Probahle  value Si8,626  00 

demands  of  the  case.  Pres(?nt  mdebiodne«s $322  09 

"  To   secure    the   best  njsults  of   missionary      One  parsonage,  valued  at |75  00 

labor  in  Africa  we  must  provide  for  the  educa-  "Second.   The  new   mis.sion  stations  opened 

tion  of  head,  lienrt,  and  hand  simultaneously,  among  the  raw  heathen  tribes  since  1885. 

■nd  the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  success  is  to  "  L  Asoola  District,  comprising  six  missioa 

begfin  with  the  little  children — of  whom  there  stations:                                                                          ^ 

are  40,000,000.     We  declare  in  the  name  of  the  "1.  St.  Panlde  Loaiida.  Cash  value  of  mission  I 

Lord   that   tho  millions    of    little  children   in  property,    |i7,934.68.     One    Sunday-school    of 

Africa  are  not  hesitheas,    but  aio,  in  coriimoii  sixty  native  children,  also  a  small  day-scliooL 

with  the  children   ii)    Europe  or  Anifrica.  the  One  sound  convert  from  heathenism.     A  very 

children  of  Qod.     Mence  uiy  plan  of  fuiinding  hard  hut  very  hopeful  field,  as  our  missionaries 

missions  is  to  secure  ti  good  mission  farm,  pro-  becoiuu    more    and    more   familiar    with    the  H 

vide  the  necessary  tools  and  implements  for  the  languages  of  the  people.                                           ■ 

development  of  abundant  indigenous  food  sup-  "  2.  Bundo,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  In- 

plicH  and  marketable  products;   build  plain  but  land.    Good  mission  i-esidence  and  church,  which 

j>crmttnent  healthful  hnuses  for  residence,  school,  with  tools,  machines,  etc.,  represent  a  cash  value 

and   worship,    and    jilatc   in   care    of  a  good  of  $5,838.     Grand  preparatory  work,  but  as  yet 

misaionary  matroa  aljuut  a  duwu  children  under  not  many  converted  to  God,     Our  new  missioa 
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bouse  nt  Dondo  is  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  Presid- 
ing Eliler  Witlicy  as  a  memorial  of  Miss  Stella 
Witliev,  who  sleeps  at  Dondo  awaiting  the  call 
of  the  Afaster  iu  the  monting. 

"  3.  Nhangue  Pepo,  ttfty-ono  miles  by  trail  from 
Dondo,  The  cosh  value  of  our  mission  proper- 
ties there  is  $4,260.95.  Regular  preaching 
services  in  the  langungcs  of  the  people,  with  a 
few  saved,  as  an  earnest  of  future  success. 

"4.  Ben  Biii'fgtt  Station,  fifteen  miles  further 
inland.  New  mission  house  now  in  course  of 
construction,  the  gift  of  the  denr  man  whose 
ntiinc  it  bears.  Total  value  of  the  new  house 
and  iiU  appurtenances  to  the  mission,  $5,082.69. 
This  mission  is  only  about  a  year  old,  but  in 
regular  atteodimce  of  the  natives  to  church  and 
Sunday-school  it  gives  promise  of  soul-saving 
8ucces.s.  Rev.  W.  P.  Dodson  is  in  charge,  and 
Jeanie,  hi»  wife,  is  devL'lojnng  a  nursery  mission 
of  little  children  adopted  from  heathenism. 

"5.  I*ungo  Aitdongo.  Regular  preaching  and 
Sunday-school,  and  a  few  saved.  Cash  valua- 
tion of  mission  property,  $8,171.53,  With  this 
is  a  sub-station,  with  good  farm  and  houses  a 
mile  distant,  in  which  we  have  an  infant  .train- 
ing-school iu  charge  of  Mrs,  Irene  Withey  and 
her  daughters,  Lottie  and  Flossie. 

"6.  Mnlange,  one  huudied  and  fifty  miles  by 
caravan  trail  from  Dondo,  and  three  hundred 
and  ninety  from  Bt.  Paul  de  Loanda.  Cash 
value  of  Mnlange  mission  property,  $4,302. 
Our  native  church  at  Malnnge  consi.sts  of  over 
forty  persons  rescued  from  heathenism,  who  give 
living  proof  of  the  saving  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  their  hearts  and  daily  conduct. 

"Besides  the  above  valuations  of  misaion 
property  we  have  a  'Tiiist  Fund,'  administered 
by  the  District  Conference,  of  $3,000,  to  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  self-support  all  along  the 
line. 

"Total  valuation  of  stations  of  Angola  Dis- 
trict, $30,(558.77.  No  debts,  all  svlf-supporting, 
and  accumulating  resources  to  help  to  extend 
the  work  in  the  regions  beyond.  These  arc  the 
only  Protestant  missions  in  Angola.  Our  mis- 
sionaries were  not  prepared  to  teach  or  preach 
till  they  maslt'red  two  languages,  the  Portuguese 
and  Kirabundu.  The  superior  gospel  success 
of  the  Malange  station  is  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  plan  of  the  nuncry  mission  train- 
ing of  little  children,  and  of  the  advantage  of 
efficient  workers  remaining  with  the  family  they 
gather.  Some  step-mothcra  exceed  mottiers  in 
family  training,  but  that  is  the  exccjjtion  and 
not  the  rule.     Rev.  Sam  and  Ardella  Mead  have 


been  in  the  Malange  work  ever  since  I  settled 
them  there  nearly  seven  years  ago.  The  excess 
of  itinerancy  of  the  workers  of  all  the  other 
stations  of  this  district  was  owing  to  the  death. 
of  a  few,  and  the  retirement  of  many  from  tho 
field.  We  have  twenty-four  missionary  workers 
in  thiH  district,  and  six  more  soon  to  embark  for 
that  Held  from  America. 

"  II.  CoNQO  District  mission  property,  in- 
cluding steamer,  has  an  aggregate  valuation  of 
$24,800,  Some  missionary  work  has  been  done 
in  its  opening  seven  stations,  and  the  spiritual 
work  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  we  have  no  ques- 
tion about  the  possibilities  of  grand  success  in 
aoul-saving,  by  the  power  of  Qod,  when  our 
missionaries  shall  have  mastered  the  Fiote 
language.  We  purpose  soon  (D.  V.)  largely  to 
re-enforce  and  push  the  work  on  this  district, 
extending  geographically  from  the  Atlantic 
twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Kas.<iai  River,  according  to  our  programme  from 
tlie  beginning.  We  have  on  this  district 
eighteen  missionary  workers,  five  of  whom  ore 
absent  for  a  few  months  on  sick  leave. 

"  III.  Cape  Pai.«as  Distrtct,  which  has  ap- 
peared on  the  Minutes  of  the  Liberia  Conference 
for  many  years,  but  represented  only  one  circuit 
of  two  appointments,  namely;  Mt,  Scott  and 
Tnbraantown.  By  the  conversion  of  King 
Hodge  and  many  of  Ms  Grebo  people  Big- 
town  was  added  to  this  circuit  within  the  past 
year;  but  we  have  in  church  organic  union  with 
this  district  <)ixteen  new  missions,  all  among 
unmixed  heatlienf>,  employing  thirty-five  u)i.<- 
sionary  workers,  and  representing  mission 
property  to  the  probable  extent  of  $14,4U0. 
The  children  adopted  from  heathenism,  and 
under  training  in  these  missions,  number  89 
boys  and  43  girls,  and  our  native  churches  in 
this  district  comprise  a  membership,  including 
probationers,  of  385.  We  have  also  repaired 
the  Cape  Palmaa  Soniinnry,  in  which  we  have  a 
school  of  over  a  hundred  pupils  under  the 
Buperintendonce  of  Rt-v.  W.  D.  Nichols,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Oregon  Conference  over  a  year 
ago. 

"IV.  SrNOB  District,  which  also  had  ita 
place  in  the  Liberia  Conference  for  many  years, 
yet  represented  but  three  sninli  stations — Green- 
ville, Lexington,  and  Louisiana.  We  have  added 
to  this  districJ,  purely  in  heathen  tribes,  suven 
new  stations,  manned  by  eleven  missionary 
workers,  with  school  work  and  preaching  regu- 
larly on  each  station;  but  the  work  is  young, 
and  but  few  as  yet  have  been  saved.     The  out- 
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plook   19  hopeful.     The   probable  value  of  our 

'  tniHsion  property  in  this  district  is  put  dowD  at 

$3,500.     We  have  also  two  mission  Btatioas  on 

Gmnd  Bosaa  District,  worked  by  four  mission- 

sries. 

"The  forty  new  stntioDS  aboveindicntedhave 
been  planted  and  developed  thus  fur  fiimnciaUy 
by  the  libenil  patrons  of  rny  Africfi  Fuod, 
without  a  dollar  from  the  Missionary  Sooietj-, 
and  with  a  total  probable  value  of  $75,358.77. 
We  dou't  owe  a  dollar  for  any  of  them,  but  it 
will  require  yet  a  heavy  expense  to  develo[> 
them  to  a  solid,  self-supporting  basis,  and  to 
build  permanent  misksion  houses  for  all  as  wc 
have  done  in  our  Angola  Mission  and  partly  in 
our  other  fields.  Our  Missiouiiry  Cotnuiittee 
have,  liiiwevor,  made  liberal  appropriations  for 
repairiiif^  C.'ipe  Pnlmas  Church,  Monrovia 
Seniiniiry,  White  Plains  Setninary,  and  for 
oi)ening  Vey,  Pessah,  and  Ghnla  Missions, 
within  their  old  organic  Liberia  lines,  and  we 
shall  be  glaci  to  receive  further  appropriations 
for  re-opening  their  old  school  work  in  Liberia." 


Session  of  tbe  A&ica  Oonferenoa 

Thk  Africa  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  convcucd  in  annual  session  in 
CareyBburg,  Liberia,  January  30,  18l'2,  Bishop 
William  Taylor  presiding. 

WilHtiia  D.  Nichols  was  received  by  transfer 
from  the  Oregon  Conference, 

The  Conference  roll  gives  47  names.  Three 
of  these,  D.  Ware,  C.  A.  Pitman,  and  W.  H. 
Mead,  have  died  since  Con ference. 

The  other  statistics  give  3,064  members,  202 
probationers,  54  local  preachers,  38  Sunday- 
schools,  with  2,750  scholars.  Baptisms  in  18ttl 
■were  85  children  and  75  adults.  The  collections 
in  Liberia  for  pa-stors,  presiding  elders,  ami 
bishops  amounted  to  1J707.12;  Conference 
claimants,  $40.36;  for  expenses  of  delegate  to 
the  Oenoral  Conference  $20;  for  education, 
(10.50. 

The  Conference  received  $248  from  the  Book 
Concern  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conference  claim- 
ants. 

W.  T.  Hagan  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference,  with  Thomas  \.  Sims  as 
reserve.  The  Electoral  Conference  elected  nn 
"lay  delegate"  F.  C.  Freeman,  with  J.  N.  D. 
Goodridge  as  reserve. 

The  next  Conference  is  to  meet  in  Monrovia 
on  the  third  We<lnesday  in  January,  1893. 

The  Conference  memorialiKed  the  General 
Conference  to  restore  the  original    Iwundaries 


and  name  (Liberia)  of  the  Conference  and  to 
permit  the  hohling  of  the  *'  Children's  Day  "  on 
the  second  Sunday  ia  January. 

The  folltiwiug  are  the  appointments  made- 
at  tlie  Conference,  tho.'se  marked  with  a  star  (*) 
being  missionary  workers,  but  not  members  of 
the  Conference : 

MOXROVU  DiSTHICT,  C.  A.  Piliimn,  P.  E. — Hon- 
rovia,  T.  A.  Sims;  Robcn-pori  and  Tolla,  B.  K. 
McKeever;  New  Georgia,  .^.  H.  Wdlson  ;  Johnson- 
villo,  to  be  sapplied ;  Painesvillo  and  Ghee  Whrong, 

C.  A.  Pitman;  Mtiraliall.  J.  P.  Arils;  Powollville,  U> 
be  supplied;  Vey  Miasiott,  D.  Ware;  Kru  Town, 
Mury  K.  Sharp*;  Monrovia  Seminary,  Miss  Dung- 
m«u*. 

St.  Paul's  Riviir  Distriot,  W.  T.  Ilngan,  P.  E. — 
Upper  and  Lower  Caldwell,  F.  C.  Hol<ierue-« ; 
Virpiiiia  and  Broworsville,  J.  D.  A.  Seolt:  CIny 
.i^liland,  J.  W.  Cooper;  MillHbiu-g  and  Wlntc  I'lains, 
G.  W.  Parker;  Artliington,  0.  B.  McLain ;  Rnlierts- 
ville,  J.  K.  Clarke;  Careysburg  and  Bensonville,  W. 
T.  Hagan,  I.  N,  Holder;  Pessy  Mission,  R.  Boyce; 
Mt.  Coffee,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Sr. 

Bas9.\  District,  J.  H.  Deputie,  P.  £.— Paynesbufy 
and  Edina,  K.  L.  Brnnskin ;  Upper  Buehnnan,  to  be 
supplied;  Lower  Buchanan  and  Carterstown,  to  b« 
aiipp1ie<l;  Gibboon,  to  lie  supplied;  Besley,  to  be 
supplied;  Hartford  and  Forlsville,  to  be  supplied; 
Fortsvillo  Mi9.>iion,  Henrv  Wriirht;  Farmin^;on,  to 
be  supplied  ;  Mt.  Olive  Mission,  J.  H.  Depuiie. 

Si.NOE  District,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  P.  E. — Orec'ii- 
ville,  lo  be  supplied ;  Lexington,  P.  E.  Walker  i 
Louisiann  nnd  BlmiUville,  to  be  supplied;  P'bonezer, 
to  be  siipplieil  by  Z.  B.  Roberts*;  Jncktown,  J.  W. 
Bonner:  BluL'barnt,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.;  WhI» 
Country,  J.  W.  Draper;  Settra  Kru.  B.  J.  Turner; 
Xaiiau  Kru,  Mrs.  Miner*  and  her  sou  John*;  Niffoo» 
John  Siniili*;  K.  0.  Hnrris  off  on  sick  leave. 

Cape  Palmas  a.vd  Cavalla  River  District,    W. 

D.  Kidtots,  P.  E.—Ul.  Scoll,  TiibiuEuiiown.  and  B>g- 
town.  J.  M.  Thompson ;  Barnika,  Miss  Gnic» 
White*;  PleVio,  William  Tancoy*  and  wifi-*;  Bone- 
keh,  \V.  Tuning*  and  wife*;  Hedahrabo,  S.  Tauoey* 
and  wife*;  Gorilio  (Wnluka),  J.  S.  Pratt*;  Barnrobo, 
C.  (fibsoii*  and  wifi-*;  Beabo,  U.  Gnrwood  and 
wife*;  Tatjikii,  Annie  Whitfield*;  Yaliky,  Eliza 
Bates*;  EuUloky,  Boston  and  Belly  Tabmau*; 
WIssika,  Hugo  Hoppe*  and  wife*;  Pluky,  Kliznbeih 
McNeil*,  Ann  Beynon*  Sarah  Wilcox*;  Garra- 
way.  Miss  Agnes  McAllister*  Miss  Lena  CsrUon*; 
Grand  Soss,  J.  B.  Roberiaon,  William  Hiinse*; 
Pitjuinnin  Sess,  William  Wuriif r  au J  wife* ;  Sass 
Tuwn,  John  G  Tnto  and  wifv*  S.  J.  Tim*;  Cape 
PalnirtH  Seniinary,  W.  M.  Nichols. 

CoKtiO  DiSTHicT,  Presiding  KIder  to  be  supplied.— 
Mainbii,  Martha  Kah*  II.  Nchne*,  E.  Buckhalior*; 
Natomba,  Mary  Kildure*;  Banana,  J.  W,  JoDBcn ; 
Boma,  J.  G.  Brimsun;  Maladi,  to  be  supplied;  Yivi» 
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J.  E.  "Wilrath  and  wife*;  Isangila,  L  B.  WMker; 
Brooks  SuttioD,  W.  RuHS[iiUB.seii  nud  wife  (home  on 
sick  leare);  Kimpoko,  B.  L  Burr,  J.  H.  Harrison* 
H,  Klkins;  LiiliMbur;^',  to  be  supplied.  J.  C.  Teter 
•nd  viM'v  homo  ou  sick  lenTO. 

Akoola  District,  A.  E.  WiUtfy,  P.  E. — Loiinda, 
L  C.  Burling,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Burling*,  Lancnsier 
Burling*  Bettie  Burling*;  Loonda  Infant  Traintiig- 
school,  Jeneltu  Rosemmi*;  Doodo,  C.  W.  Gordon, 
W.  Schnoidtniller;  Khangiiepcpo,  W.  H.  Mend  and 
wife*  John  Moiid*  Willie  Meiid*  Julia  Mend*, 
T»3-lor  Mead*;  Ben  Barrett  Station  at  Queongua, 
William  P.  Dodsoti  and  wife*;  Pungo  Aiidongo, 
Robert  Shields  and  wife*  Herbert  0.  Witliey; 
Canadtiii  Infant  Training-school,  Mra.  Irene  P. 
Wiiht-y*  aud  lier  daughters  Lottie*  and  Florence*; 
Malange,  Samuel  J.  Mead  and  wifo*,  Susan  Collin»* 
Luzin  GoaBalrish*. 


A  Oonverted  Faug, 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Good,  of  tiie  West  African 
Presbyturinu  Mission,  writes  from  Kungwe, 
Ogowf  Kivcr,  West  Africa,  ns  follows: 

"The  Fang,  or  the  Pangwes,  as  they  ftre  some- 
tinies  called,  coniititute  about  four  fifths  of  the 
popuhitioa  of  this  whole  re>^i(>ii.  Lately  tluy 
have  commenced  to  receive  the  G*)fi|)el.  Some 
time  ago  a  iniil(lle-:i|ri.-d  nuin,  who  had  four 
wives  and  nothing  in  the  world  to  mnke,  afld  a 
great  deal  to  lose,  by  bocoming  a  Christian,  an- 
nounced that  he  wanted  to  be  saved,  no  matter 
if  he  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world.  He  gave  up 
thr<?e  of  his  wives.  Tliat  was  like  giving  up 
half  of  liis  fortuiae. 

"Not  only  that,  but  he  did  something  else 
which  took  my  breath  away.  Every  Fang  keeps 
the  skull  of  his  futhcr  in  a  bark  bucket,  and  from 
time  to  lime  iiiuki's  offerings,  soiuutiines  of  blood 
and  nt  others  of  the  meat  of  a  goat  or  fowl,  to 
this  skull.  This  is  supposed  to  secure  for  Inin 
the  favor  of  the  ancestirul  spirit.  If  he  goes  to 
trade,  or  to  marry  another  wife,  or  to  war,  he 
always  cooks  a  foust  for  his  fnlher's  spirit  aod 
sprinkles  the  skull  with  nd-wood  powder. 
This,  he  thinks,  insures  him  the  pnitwliun  tind 
help  of  the  spirit.  This  is,  in  short,  the  great 
fetich  of  the  Fang. 

"All  I  exjiccted  was  that  our  converts  would 
cease  to  make  offerings  to  the  skulls;  one  could 
hardly  expect  thorn  to  throw  thcui  away.  Im- 
agine my  Burprise  when  odc  day  Biia  gave  me 
the  neat  basket,  or  bucket,  in  which  was  this 
precious  fetish.  All  this  was  something  9.0  un- 
heard of  among  the  Faug  that  it  brought  on 
Bia's  head  a  storm  of  petty  persecution.  There 
U  no  danger   of  any  violence  being  done  htm, 


but  the  Fang  vocabulary  of  abusive  epithets  bus 
been  exhausted  by  hi-s  neighbors  in  expressing 
their  opinion  of  a  man  who  will  give  up  three 
women  and  his  piety,  his  great  fetich,  and  for 
whatif 

"  But  his  stand  hns  had  an  effect,  and  quite  u 
number,  some  of  them  old  men,  are  seriously 
bnluucing  tlie  claims  of  this  world  and  the  next. 
Three  other  young  men  arc  also  inquirers  and 
promise  well.  But  it  take*  some  such  sacrifice 
OS  Bia  made  to  give  me  coufidcuce  in  a  Fang." 


A  Ooming  Excaisioii  in  AfricL 
Rev.  JosiAn  Tyleii,  for  many  years  a  niission- 
t»ry  in  Africa,  believes  strongly  in  the  progress- 
of  that  great  continent.  He  says :  ' '  That  A  frica 
will,  erelong,  bo  traversed  without  danger  or 
difficulty  is  ijiiitc  certain.  A  )>lucky  Scotchmaa 
{5Ir.  Stewart)  has  already  made  a  wagon-road 
from  Lake  Nya-saa  to  Tanganyika.  Before  the 
close  of  the  twentieth  century  it  may  be  fash- 
ionable for  Aiucricaus  to  make  the  tour  of  Af- 
rica, a  good  paii  of  it  being  by  steam.  Ascend 
the  Congo  to  Miitadi,  the  highest  point  of  navi- 
gation, by  large  ships,  step  into  a  railway  car 
and  ride  200  miles  to  Stanley  Pool,  then  by 
steam  from  two  thrmsaud  to  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  continent,  and  up  the  Quulaha 
(one  of  the  Congo's  tributaries),  across  the  coun- 
try by  rail  or  coach  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  down 
that  lake — the  longest  in  the  world — then  by 
land  200  miles  to  Lake  Nyassa;  850  miles  more 
of  sailing  down  the  River  Shire  to  the  Murchi- 
sen  Cataracts,  seventy  more  miles  of  land  travel, 
then  by  steam  ou  the  Shire  into  the  Zambesi, 
and  out  into  the  Mozambique  Channel — n  splen- 
did excursion  that  1" 


HtunBn  Sacrifices  ia  Africa. 
Next  to  cmmibalism  the  niostterribk-pnictice 
in  the  Congo  ba.sin  is  that  of  human  .sacrifices, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  ecreoiouics  of  im- 
jwrtnnt  persons.  The  richer  the  family  of  the- 
deceased  person,  the  more  numerous  are  the- 
victims.  Because  far  up  ihe  tributaries  slaves, 
can  be  bought  much  cheaj>er  than  on  the  Congo, 
canoe  parties  are  sent  for  hundreds  of  miles  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  buying  victims  for  human 
sacrifices.  They  are  blindfolded,  bound  to  a 
stake  iu  a  sitting  or  knccHng  posture,  and  a 
single  blow  of  the  skillful  executioner's  kiife 
decapitates  thorn.  Though  men  form  the  greater 
number  of  victims,  wives  or  female  slaves  are 
often  strangled  and  thrown  into  the  open  grave,, 
or  buried  alive  in  it. 


A    ZULU   CHIEF. 


and  n  notch  cut.  iiwir  tlic  nudiJIe,  in  whidi  is  ro- 
tated between  the  palms  of  the  hand  a  siiiftU 
hard  stick.  Soon  tlie  hot  ashes  appear,  from 
•ft-hifli  a  flame  is  se(;urcd. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  men  conwsts  of  u  girdle 
of  ox  hide  from  which  im  suspt'udcd  in  front  a 
bunch  of  thi*  tiii'ls  uf  nionkcj-s,  wihl  cntfi.  or 
otIuT  animals,  and  at  the  back  a  small  n]irou  of 
ox  hide  or  the  sl;in  of  some  wild  boast.  The 
^irment  of  a  woman  is  a  skirt  of  pliablv  tanned 


price  for  a  strung,  heultln  jfirl  of  fifteen  years 
ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cows,  but  of  late 
ton  has  been  the  price.  If  childlesa  she  can  b« 
returned  to  lier  home  as  an  ''unprofitable  thinjf." 
The  Zulu  heathen  wife  sits  in  a  hut  of  hay- 
st.'ick  flnhitcctiii'c  of  one  room — her  parlor, 
kitchru  and  bcdrnoin — without  window,  and  the 
door  to  which  i»  but  two  feet  high;  u  portioa 
of  the  sjiiicc  is  fenced  off  for  goats  and  calves. 
She  pre])ares  her  hiisbiind's  meal  of  boiled  com. 


Uganda  and  Its  RvJ-ers. 
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ground  and  mixed  v?ith  sour  milk.  lie  eats 
alone,  giviug  what  is  left  to  the  hungry  chil- 
dren, or  more  hungry  dogs.  With  her  child 
on  her  buck  she  digs  the-  h»rd  soil  and  sowsii  and 
reai>s  the  grain.  She  serves  as  cart  and  ox  and 
plow. 

Ancestral  spirits  are  the  objeet  of  their  wor- 
shi)).  When  the  boily  dies  the  spirit  is  biupposed 
to  take  up  its  abode  lu  a  snake,  ur  to  u«Aumc  its 
form.  An  intelligent  Zulu  gaid  to  a  mitisionary : 
"  A\'e  believe  there  arc  good  and  evil  spirits; 
the  go(xl  ones  watching  over  us  for  good,  and 


Uganda  and  Its  Bulen, 

The  kiugdom  of  fgauda,  mimetimcs  called 
Bugauda,  lies  along  the  north  and  nortli'cast 
sides  of  Lake  Victoria  Xyuuxa,  iu  Knst  Central 
Africa,  and  has  a  territory  exceeding  70,0(10 
K(|uiire  miles,  and  a  jwpulatiou  estimated  at  from 
thrve  to  five  milliiina.  The  people  are  of  the 
Bantu  negroid  stock,  and  are  called  Waganda. 
In  religion  they  are  heathen  origiunlly.  Some 
have  become  Mohammedans  and  others  ChrJS- 
tiann. 

The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  three  great 
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tile  evil  rtnes  ready  to  do  us  hann.  Some  spirits 
are  allowed  to  assume  the  form  of  a  snake  and 
■watch  over  us.  We  belie i-e  in  the  spirit  the 
snake  represents." 

They  are  ver}'  aupiTstitioiis.  and  believe  the 
medicine-man  can  give  something  to  make  peojjle 
love  or  hate.  If  a  young  nina  finds  Iiih  love  for 
a  certain  damsel  nnretumed,  or  snspects  that 
she  prefers  another,  the  doctor  can  give  a  medi- 
cine to  make  her  hate  the  latter  and  love  the 
fonner,  Tliey  Tvenr  charms  or  feticliea  tcv  ward 
off  diseases  and  ])rritect  them  from  enemies. 
Before  going  into  battle  they  drink  certain 
medicines  which  they  believe  will  make  their 
enemies  faint-hearted.  They  believe  in  witch- 
craft and  in  dreams. — Joaiah  Tyhr. 


cla«»es:  1.  The  Ilatekn,  hereditary  owners  of 
the  soil,  of  OallQ  stock.  2.  The  Baiopl.  or 
peasantry,  freemen  of  Bantu  stock,  mainly 
agricultiinvlists,  with  the  right  to  serve  or  leave 
any  ninsters,  but  bound  to  follow-  them  to  the 
wars,  receiving  in,  return  one  or  more  wives  and 
prijffctiiin.  8.  The  Bmhi,  or  slave.**,  who  have 
no  rights  and  two  or  three  of  whom  are  owned 
by  each  pc'iif^int.  They  are  mostly  Becured  by 
raiding  the  surrciunding  Hands. 

When  the  country  was  first  visited  by  Stanley 
Mtcsa  was  king,  and  the  ref>ort  madi;  by  Stanley 
on  his  return  to  England  was  such  that  the  En- 
glish Church  Missionary  Society  sixteen  years 
ago  sent  missionaries  there,  and  has  ever  since 
maintained  the  mission  at  an  expense  up  to  the 
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present  of  over  |1, 000,000.  Last  year  it  re- 
ported over  five  hundred  baptised  udhtri'uts. 
Tlie  Itonian  Catholics  have  nlso  a  strong  Diissioa 
here. 

The  British  government  has  lately  appropri- 
ated the  money  to  pay  for  the  survey  of  a  mil- 
rood  from  Mombasa  on  the  coast  to  Lake  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  and  the  country  is  now  uiider 
British  control. 

The  Chnrfh  MUmonary  0'?<raH«' for  February, 
18U2,  furuitihcs  the  following  account  of  events: 

"King  Mtesa  died  in  October,  1884,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mwanga,  then 'but 
eighteen  yenrs  of  age.  As  a  lad  he  had  -several 
times  visited  tho  Protestant  missionaries,  and 
had  promised  if  ho  ever  became  king  to  show 
them  favor.  The  sudden  elevation,  however, 
st^eins  to  have  turoed  his  head.  Former  fiien<i- 
ship  and  promises  were  forgotten,  and  he  nt 
once  took  up  an  attitude  of  nutngonisui  toward 
the  missionaries  whom  Ids  father  hud,  nn  tin- 
whole,  iiroteited.  The  next  year  wittiessid  the 
death  of  the  three  boy  martyrs,  the  lirst  (.'hris- 
tians  whi)  suffered;  then  came  the  murder  of 
Bishop  Hanninsjton ;  and  the  ne%t  year  broke 
out  the  awful  persecution  in  which  two  huu- 
drt-d  converts,  Romanbts  as  well  as  Frottstauta, 
met  their  end  by  torture  nud  fire. 

"  But  in  October,  19HH,  came  the  revolution 
whicli  drove  Mwau^'a  out  of  his  kiu;,'iU»in,  and 
dectcL'd  liberty  of  worshi|>  to  both  ('liri>.tiau9 
and  Mohammedans.  Mwangjifled  to  Mngii,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  8j»ekc  (iulf,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  lake.  Hero  he  beeamc  virtually  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  dared 
not  avail  hJJiiself  of  Mackay's  kindly  offers  of 
protection  if  he  would  come  to  UsamUiro,  At 
length,  however,  he  mnnnged  to  escape  to  the 
French  Romanist  nii.ision  stntiou  at  Ukumbi, 
ai)il  there  he  made  the  uomiuul  profession  of 
Christianity. 

"Meanwhile  a  second  revolution  drove  the 
Christians  from  Uganda,  the  power  being  seized 
by  the  Mohummedaus,  and  Kiwewa,  failing  to 
satisfy  their  demands,  wns  murdered  and  his 
brother,  Kaleraa,  placed  on  the  throne.  The 
Christians,  who  at  first  took  refuge  in  Ankoli, 
a  dependent  state  to  the  went  of  Vgauda,  cveut- 
iially  sent  for  Mwanga,  and  nfter  some  fighting 
the  Mohammedan  party  was  driven  out  and  the 
deposed  king  was,  iti  October,  1889,  rtinstated 
in  Ills  kinphtm.  His  brothers  and  sisters  hnd 
all  perished,  uud  ou  the  death  of  Kalcma 
Mwimj^u  WHS  left  the  only  remainiog  child  of 
the  great  Mtesa. 


' '  But  the  strength  of  Uganda  had  been  broke 
and  the  country  brought  to  a  deplorable  cotidi-' 
tion.    It  was  w ith  great  difficulty  that  the  chiefs 
and  their  followers  managed  to  keep  oS  the 
Mohammedans   and  maintain  the  king  in  pos- 
session of  his  throne,  and  foreign  help  becam*^ 
desirable.     Mwanga,  who  had  already  accepte 
a  flag  sent  him  by  the  British  East  Africa  Com-] 
pany,  grew  impatient  at  the  uon-arrival  of  theij 
ageuta.  and  signed  a  treaty  with  Dr.  Petera^J 
professing  himself  the  vassal  of  Germany,  When 
Messrs.  Jack«^nn  and  Gedgc,  of  the  British  East 
Africa  Company,   arrived,  they  met  with  but 
a  cold  reception.    This  matter  was,  liowever,  set 
riyht  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  on  July  1, 
IS'iO,  hy  which  Uganda  was  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory re.ierved  for  the  exercise  of  British  in-, 
fluence. 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Captain Lugardi 
arrived  with  a  small  force  on  behalf  of  the  com-l 
pany,  and  since  then  he  has  built  a  fort,  has  sev- 
eiid  times  defeated  the  Mohammedans,  and  saved 
the  kingdom  of  Uganda  from  utter  overthrow, 

"There  is  now  entire  liberty  of  conscienco 
nud    of     worsliip    in    the    country,    although' 
Mwnnjra,  of  course,  favors  the  Romanists,  who 
form  u  large  party  in  the  state." 

The  May  Church  Mmionanj  Intelligtneer  saya 
that  lite  following  telegram  from  Zanzibar, 
datcti  April  19,  appeared  in  the  London  Stand- 
ard of  April  20: 

"  In  the  war  which  is  racing  in  the  kingdom 
of  Uf;;indn,  which  is  within  the  British  «])here 
of  iidhieuce  in  East  Africa,  the  Roman  C'utholic 
party,  headed  by  King  Mwanga,  has  killed  the 
most  imjrortimt  chieftain  of  the  Protestant  party. 
Captain  Lu;,'iird  having  interposed  to  restore 
order,  tl>e  Catholics  eventually  took  to  flight. 
The  Algerian  (Catholic)  Mission  was  attacked, 
but  Wiis  uiiablf  to  avuil  itself  of  the  i)rotectioo 
oilprcd  by  Cn)itain  Lugard.  The  bishop,  priests, 
and  a  large  following  esciiped  to  an  island,  whero 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Protestants,  and  a 
sanguinary  conflict  took  jjlHce.  Six  priests  who 
were  taken  prisoners  and  roughly  treated  were 
rescued  by  IjiLcard.  The  bishop  and  one  ])riesb 
escaped  to  Bikulin,  King  Mwanga  has  been 
deposed   and   Cajitaiu   Lugiird   nominated    lii» 

success!  >|-," 


In  the  northern  part  of  the  Congo  State  many 
thousands  of  the  Batolo  live  in  huts  reared  oa 
piles  along  the  edge  of  rivers,  and  iu  the  long 
period  of  high  water  they  moor  canoes  under 
their  homes  and  reach  the  floor  of  their  hut* 
by  means  of  ladders. 


A  li^ative  Zav}-6iiit  n,    West  A/rua. 
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A  Native  Law-suit  in  Wert  Africa. 

BY   BEV.    DAVID  A.    DAY. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  one  of  the  interior  vil- 
la^ica  and  became  greatly  interesied  in  a  law- 
suit  that  sprang  up  rather  siiddealy.  A  man 
silting  on  one  of  the  c]ay  atats  of  a  native  house 
opi'ued  asmall  bag,  took  out  his  pip<",  and  rarc- 
fully  filled  it  witii  freshly  cut  tobacco.  Then 
he  laid  it  down  and  went  to  look  for  fire  so  as 
to  enjoy  a  smoke. 

During  his  absence  another  man  came  in, 
picked  up  the  pipe,  found  a  coal  of  fire,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  puff  away,  chuckling  over  the  idea 
that  he  was  having  a  good  time  at  another 
man's  expense.  When  it  was  empty  he  laid  it 
down  carefully  iu  the  ]>lace  where  he  found  it 
and  looked  as  innocent  as  he  couM  when  the 
owner  returoed.  "My  frii-nd,"  said  he,  "I 
wimt  my  tobacco."  The  fellow  siiw  that  he 
had  been  found  out  and  offered  iit  once  from 
his  own  pouch  fully  twenty  times  the  amount 
he  had  used  in  the  smoke.  "1  do  not  wont 
your  tobacco;  I  want  my  own  that  I  left  in  the 
pi(ie.  It  is  a  fine  state  of  things  when  a  man 
can't  lay  his  pipe  down  a  little  while  without 
having  it  taken;  what  is  this  town  coming  lo, 
anyway?"  The  offender  went  out,  and  in  a 
short  time  retunied  with  a  brass  kettle,  which 
he  offered,  but  it  was  mot  with  a  most  signifi- 
cant shake  of  the  head,  and  the  reply,  "  I  don't 
want  what  is  not  my  own;  bring  my  tobacco." 

According  to  African  law  it  is  the  privilege 
of  any  one  to  turn  his  case  over  to  any  one  he 
may  choose,  to  act  as  his  lawyer.  The  owner 
of  the  pipe  turned  to  an  old  man  who  up  to  this 
time  had  sat  a  silent  spectator,  and  said  to  him ; 
"  My  friend,  take  my  pahiver."  The  old  man 
sprang  to  his  feel,  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and 
he  began  the  case  by  an  emphatic  demand  to 
the  criminal  "  to  bring  dem  same  tobacco  jis 
now."  As  it  hud  vanished  in  smoke  that,  of 
course,  was  impossible. 

The  noise  and  loud  talk  attracted  others,  and  in 
a  short  time  there  was  a  crowd,  to  whom  the  ex- 
temporized lawyer  presented  the  case.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  self-constituted  jury,  and  no  twelve  men 
ever  showed  more  attention.  Matters  were 
really  getting  serious  for  the  smoker  of  other 
men's  tobacco,  and  he  hunted  up  some  more 
goods — cloth,  pots,  powder,  and  a  lot  of  tobacco 
— which  ho  laid  before  the  lawyer,  who  was  pre- 
senting the  case  with  all  the  tiery  eloquence 
common  to  the  African  orator.  It  was  not 
noticed,  but  at  the  presentation  of  every  new 
piece  of  goods  the  speech  became  more  vehement. 


His  client  was  neither  a  mean  nor  a  hard  man ; 
he  did  not  ask  for  what  was  not  his;  he  only 
wanted  lirsown,  and  surely  that  was  every  man's 
right.     Then  he  went  off  on  a  long  speech  on 
the  sacredness  of  individual  rights  to  one's  own 
property.     He  spoke  of  its  bearing  on  the  gen- 
eral safety  of  the  eonimunity,  waxing  more  and 
more  eloquent.     Thin  he   came   back  and  ex- 
piated on  the  importance  of  evei7  man's  things 
to  himself.     "  Who  knows,"  he  asked,  "  what 
kind  of  tobacco  that  was?     Perhaps  it  had  in  it  a 
big  fetich.    Who  knows  how  much  that  fetich 
cost?     Who  knows  whether  ornot  that  fetich 
will  not  now  do  the  owner  harm  out  of  revenge 
for  leaving  it  lay  where  some  one  can  steal  it  f 
May  be  the  owner  was  sick  and  had  in  that  to- 
bacco '  big  medicine'     Who  knows?    Nothing 
can  be    so   dear  to  a  num  ns  Ins   own  things. 
Even   a    monkey    will  fight    for   what  is   his; 
why   not  a    man?"      To     every    sentence  the 
crowd  gave  loud  and  unanimous  groans  of  as- 
sent, and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  easily  read. 
In  the  meantime  the  pile  of  goods  grew  until 
it  contained  about  nil  that  the  stealer  of  pipes 
and  tobacco  (as  he  was  now  characlcrizcd)  and 
hi.H  friciuls  coultl  gather  up,  then  the    lawyer 
said:   "  I  know  that  my  client  is  not  a  hard 
man,  and  if  I  was  to  beg  him  for  mercy  he 
would   give  it;  but  I  must  be  paid."    Then  a 
large  native  cloth  was  brought, which  the  attor- 
ney accepted.     (The  cloth  chiefly  used  is  made 
from  cotton  grown  ou  the  spot,  and  is  spun  into 
threads  with  the  lingers,  and  the  loom  for  weav- 
ing is  of  very  simple  construction.)     He  and  the 
owner  of  the  pipe  went  to  one  side  for  a  few 
moments.    When  they  returned,  the  criminal  waa 
told:  "I  have  begged  for  you  and  you  are  free.'' 
The  man  who  lost  the  tobacco  gathered  up  the 
pile  of  goods,  the  crowd  snapped  lingers  with 
the  criminal  and  congratulated  him  on  Lis  get- 
ting off  so  easy,  thanked  the  prosecutor  for  be- 
ing so  lenient,  and  the  affair  was  over. 

Though  the  amount  paid  was  enormous  com- 
pared with  the  tobacco  smoked,  yet  it  waa  con- 
sidered simply  as  an  act  of  mercy.  No  atone- 
ment can  be  made  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  for 
a  broken  law.  Death  is  the  only  penidty,  and 
all  fines  are  looked  on  simply  as  acta  uf  mercy 
on  the  part  of  the  man  wronged. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  all  the  offender's  rela- 
tives are  in  duty  bound  to  het|i  him  in  getting 
together  an  amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  not  the 
law,  but  the  wronged  man.  This  amount  is 
usually  all  that  they  can  gather  up.  — Zi/tA«ran 
Miuionary  Herald. 
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Egypt  and  Its  Sovereign, 

EoYTT  prc>iier  Ulls  an  art'ii  uf  400,000  square 
miles,  liut  the  cultivated  and  settled  area  i-m- 
brtici'd  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta  covers  only 
13,970  square  miles.  Prior  to  1884  the  sovcr- 
c-ign  of  Egj'jit  claimed  rtile  over  territories  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  equator,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  rebollion  of  the  So\id!\nese  the  Soudan 
provinces  were  practically  abandoned,  and  Wudy 
Haifa,  about  eight  hundred  niiles  u|>  the  Nile 
from  Cairo,  is  now  considered  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Egypt. 

The  census  of  1883  gave  this  territory  a  popu- 


shirt  and  draweri,  a  very  full  pair  of  silk  trou- 
sers, and  a  close-fitting  vest  with  hanging  sleeves 
and  skirts,  open  down  the  front  and  at  the  sides, 
and  long  enough  to  turn  up  and  fasten  into  the 
ginlle.  A  cloth  jacket  with  short  sleeves  is 
commonly  worn  over  the  vest.  The  women  of 
the  lower  orders  have  trousers  of  printed  or 
dyed  cotton,  and  a  close  waistcoat.  All  wear 
the  long  head  vail,  which  is  a  simple  breadth 
of  muslin  which  {Misses  over  the  head  and  hangs 
down  iH'hind,  one  side  being  drawn  forward 
over  the  face,  entirely  concealing  the  features 
except  the  eyes. 
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Intinii  r)f  r),H17.2(!.'».  Prolwhly  the  i>rest"iit  jHqni- 
iation  i^?  about  7,000,000. 

The  Moslem  Egypfiuns  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  the  jicople,  the  moat  of  these  being  the 
fellahi'eii,  (ir  peasants,  who  are  the  workers.  iThc 
drtH^  of  the  men  of  the  upiXTiind  middle  c-liLsses 
consists  of  cottim  drawers,  and  n  cotton  or  silk 
shirt  ■with  wide  sleeves.  Above  these  are  gi-n- 
erally  worn  n  waistcoat  without  sleeve*,  aucl  it 
long  veat  of  silk  which  has  huii<iitig  .sleeves,  and 
reaches  nearly  to  the  auklus,  and  is  conflue<l  at 
the  waist  by  a  girdle.  Over  all  Ls  frequently 
worn  a  long  cloth  robe,  open  in  front.  The 
dress  of  the  lower  or<lcra  is  the  shirt  tmd  drawers 
and  waistcoat,  with  au  outer  shirt  nf  blue  c<it- 
ton  or  brown  woolen  stuff.  The  hciid-(lres.s  of 
idl  is  the  turiiiin  wound  ronnil  n  skull-cap.  The 
jjoor  usually  go   barefoot,     The  Indies  wear  a 


The  Chriiitiiui  E^fyptiaris  are  the  Copts,  whr* 
arc  the  <k"scetidatds  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
race,  and  as  they  rarely  marry  with  other  races 
they  preserve  in  their  countnciinccs  a  great  rc- 
semblancD  to  the  representations  of  the  ancient 
Eg}"ptiiins  preser\'cd  in  pictures  and  on  the 
tombs  and  in  tlic  temples.  Their  dress  and 
ciLstoms  are  very  similar  to  the  Mosh.-m  Eiryp- 
tinns.  They  niimber  aliout  ^ix  hundred  thou- 
sand, aii<l  their  higliest  dignitan,- is  the  Patriarch 
of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Their  religion  resem- 
bles ill  several  resjjccts  the  Greek  Orthodox. 
Tliere  are  also  about  ten  thousand  Turks  and 
tive  thousand  Jews,  chiefly  in  Cairo  and  Alexau- 
ilria. 

Egyiit  is  lril>ul.iry  to  Turkey,  but  England 
h.Ts  rniisideralde  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country. 
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KHEDIVE  AIIIU9. 

The  reigning  sovert-igu,  Abba-s  (kheJivu),  is 
fjuly  eighteen  years  of  aj:je.  lie  was  Imrn  July 
14,  1874,  sou  of  Mohanimi'd  Tewfik,  and  suc- 
cet'ded  to  tlie  throne*  on  the  denth  of  his  father, 
January  7,  1892.  The  ceremonies  conuertcd 
with  the  lusuming  of  his  positiou  !w  ruler  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Sult;in  of  Turkey  are  tbua 
described  by  an  eyc-witucss : 

"The  investiture  of  the  khedive  took  place 
April  14  at  the  Abdin  Piihico,  Cairo.  The  cere- 
mony was  celebrated  with  mucli  ]inuip.  All 
the  British  and  Egyptian  troaps  were  massed  in 
Abdiu  Squiire,  fronting  tlie  palace.  Tribunes 
had  been  erected  on  the  sides  of  the  square,  and 
these  were  filled  with  officials  and  others.  The 
khedive  and  his  ministers  o-ssembled  on  a  dnis 
in  front  of  the  piilace.  The  lirman  of  iiivcj*tj- 
turc  was  rend  by  an  offlcial,  who  ul.so  read  a 
teiegmm  from  the  sultan,  conferring  upon  the 
khc'llve  the  administration  uf  the  Sinai  Penin- 


sula. Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  the 
BKsembk'd  troops  thrice  saluted  the  sultan,  and 
a  band  played  the  Turkihh  anlhetu.  After  this- 
the  troops  saluted  the  khedive  three  times,  and 
the  Egyptian  anthem  was  played.  Then  a  sa- 
lute of  103  guns  wa«  fired.  The  native  spec- 
tators* showe<l  the  greatest  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  ceremony," 


The  Dwarfs  of  Oential  Afrioa. 

BY    C.     C.     ADAMS. 

When  Stanley  traced  the  Congo  to  its  moutii 
he  heard  at  Nyuugwe  of  fierce  dwarfs,  who  were 
soid  to  live  in  great  forests  to  the  north,  and  to 
be  most  intractable  little  creatures,  tightiog  like 
demons  with  poisoned  spears  and  arrows,  eating 
the  bodies  of  their  fallen  foes,  having  no  settled 
abode,  but  wandering  from  place  to  place 
through  the  forests.  It  was  thought  these  sto- 
ries were  greatly  exaggerated  by  Arabs,  who 
wished  an  e.tcuse  for  declining  to  send  an  es- 
cort with  Stanley  on  his  way  down  the  river. 
It  was  not  until  1885  and  1880  that  four  of  our 
explorers  discovered  the  Datwa  dwarfs  spread 
over  tt  great  area  in  that  ])artof  the  Congo 
basin  which  is  directly  south  of  the  great  north- 
ern bend  i>f  the  river.  In  one  season  Grenfell 
and  Vuu  Fniiifois  found  them  in  large  nuuiliers 
in  two  different  river  ba.sius  over  two  hundred 
miles  a|)art.  Gretifelt  had  previously  found 
them  on  the  Upper  Loniatni,  south-west  of  Stan- 
ley Falls.  Between  the  Lomami  and  the  Congo 
the  Aralhs  say  they  have  had  many  a  hard  fight 
with  them.  Further  west,  on  the  Bussern  and 
Ti  himpa  Ilivers,  Gnnfell  and  Von  Fnintjois  had 
n  numlicr  of  uupleasniit  enconnters  with  them. 
At   the  furthest  points  reached  on  both  these 
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rivers  the  hostilitj'  of  the  howling  little  folks 
prevented  further  a(ivanee.  Their  arrows,  slimy 
with  poisou,  were  showered  .by  hundreds  upoa 
the  wooden  bub  roof  of  the  steamer,  or  dsished 
against  the  steel  net-work  thitt  prntected  the 
dcek.  Lookiug  up  the  precijiitoiis  blulls  above 
the  Tchim]wi,  the  explorers  eoiild  seethe  little 
coffee-brown  people  eland leriiig  where  it  seemed 
impossible  to  umintiiiiiiL  fiKithold,  and  they  saw 
them,  too,  swinging  with  the  Jigitity  of  monkeys 
from  limb  to  limb  of  great  trees,  creeping  far 
out  oa  branehes  overhauiriiig  the  river,  and 
luunehiug  their  shafts  in  midair  at  the  iniperli- 
nent  strangers  win;  hud  ilureil  to  invade  their 
privaey.  Over  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  further  south  Wissmann  met  them  in  the 
country  of  the  Bnssonge,  and  hedescrilied  the 
speeimeus  he  met  as  ill-sha{)cn,  woe-begone  hits 
of  humanity,  despis*  cl  by  their  neighbors,  and 
living  in  tiuy  hut».  Far  west,  near  the  Kassai 
River,  among  the  Birknba,  Dr.  Wolf  met  them 
also.  They  seemed  to  he  timid  little  souls, 
tjuite  unlike  their  tierce  brethren  who  had  given 
sueh  a  warm  reception  to  Grenfcll  and  Von 
Francois. 

Tiiesu  eurious  people,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
our  four  explorers,  in- 
habit a  region  a  little 
larger  than  the  State 
of  Maine.  They  arc 
lighter  in  eohjr  and 
not  so  prognathous  a.s 
the  A  k  k  a  whom 
Sehweinfurth  discov- 
ired  oa  the  ujijjcr 
waters  of  the  Mo- 
bangi-Makua,  ami  of 
whose  lighting  quali- 
ties Stanley  had  the 
most  uupleusaDt  ex- 
periences. Both  the  Akka  and  the  Batwa  are 
canuibals.  It  was  an  Akka  dwarf  who  told 
Emin  Pasha,  when  <]uitting  his  scrviee,  that  he 
was  going  Imme  beeause  ho  was  tired  of  beef. 
The  Akka,  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  are  believctl  to  be  the  smallest  people 
in  the  world.  The  Batwa  are  a  little  taller,  and, 
according  to  the  several  authuritics,  they  seem, 
to  average  about  four  feet  six  inches  in  height. 
In  only  a  few  places  do  they  form  the  exclusive 
population.  They  wander  around  among  other 
jieoples  whose  language  they  sj>eak,  and  whom 
they  supply  wiJh  the  prnrluets  of  the  chase:  for 
there  are  no  hunters  in  the  great  Congo  forests 
like  these  active  little  fellows.     Eight  or  more 


families  of  them  rear  their  rude  huts  together 
ou  some  good  huuting-grounds,  and  when  in  a 
few  months  game  becomi,*  scarce  they  move  on 
to  other  field*,  and  again  dig  their  pits  for  ele- 
pluuits.  bvillahi,  ami  hip|iojiotanii,  which  are 
impaled  ou  sharpened  stakes  as  they  break 
through  iuio  the  tmji.  Frnm  the  boughs  of 
trees  also  they  hurl  their  spears  at  creatures 
going  to  drink,  and,  if  need  Ix-,  they  follow  the 
wo\urded  animal  fonlays,  planting  a  fresh  sjtear 
iu  its  flesh  whenever  op|>ortunity  offers.  The 
cunning  little  fellows  seldonj  lose  a  weapon. 
The  barbed  spear-heads  cannot  drop  from  the 
wound  they  make.  The  shaft  is  only  loosely 
fastened  to  the  joint,  and  as  the  animal  brushes 
through  the  timber  it  falls  to  his  side,  where  it 
dangles  from  a  stout  cord  attached  to  the  iron 
spear  point.  In  war  they  use  poisoned  arrows, 
and  unlike  most  African  tribes,  they  attack  their 
enemy  in  the  night,  creeijiiig  noiselessly  up  to 
set  fire  to  tlic  huts,  and  then  :)hoot  the  hapless 
victims  as  they  rush  out.  Tribes  who  have  not 
met  them  and  won  their  friendshi])  are  in  deadly 
fear  of  the  dwarfs.  "  Don't  go  near  the  dwarfs," 
said  the  Congo  people  toGreufell.  "Tliey  jier- 
mit  no  stranger  to  enter  their  country,  they  sluxit 
with  poisoned  arrows,  and  they  are  the  iigliest 
of  mortals,  with  big  heads  and  bearded  j'hius 
upon  the  smallest  of  bodies."  Sure  enough,  the 
explorers  found  that  many  of  them  wear  thin 
beards,  but  they  are  not  particularly  ugly,  and 
havj  no  other  marked  physical  peculiarity  ex- 
cept their  extreme  smnlhu-s,';. 

■When  the  dwarfs  are  on  the  march  to  new 
camjis  they  sleep  at  night  on  the  brannhes  of 
trees  out  of  the  reach  of  wild  beasts.  Their  sur- 
plus meat  they  take  to  the  nenreat  chief,  exchang- 
ing it  for  vegetables  or  forbra.ss  wire  an<l  beads, 
with  which  they  buy  women  for  wives;  and 
thus  they  arc  oasimilating  with  the  jjcoiih? 
among  whom  they  wander,  and  many  of  their 
offspring  ore  larger  than  their  fathers.  An- 
thropologists are  speculating  upon  the  origin  of 
these  curious  jieople,  who  were  known  to  the 
Bucieut  Greeks,  and  whom  Herodotus  and  Aris- 
totle described.  All  the  linguistic  and  other 
evidence  that  seems  worthy  of  considenition  fa- 
vors the  theory  that  these  scattered  dwarf  fanu- 
liea — the  Akka  north,  and  the  Bntwa  south  of 
the  Congo,  the  Doko  of  Abyssinia,  the  Obongo 
of  the  Gaboon,  and  the  Bushmen  of  South  Af- 
rica— are  the  remnants  of  the  aborigines  of 
inner  Africa,  who  were  finally  scattered  far  and 
wide  by  the  incoming  of  other  peoples. — Ilar- 
per'f  Wtflhj. 
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Superstition  in  South  Afrioa. 
On  his  way  from  Kauye  to  Luke  Ngmni  iintl 
the  Okovango  Kiver  tht"  Rev.  E.  Lloyl  visiteil 
the  town  whiTe  Nilara,  Chiof  rof  the  Miimpokti- 
shu,  lives.  It  is  a  small  island,  ii  (|iiarter  of  a 
luile  iu  li'up;lh,  of  ahiiost  idi-ul  heauty,  in  the 
Okovnngo  lliver,  which  is  there  about  the  width 
of  the  Thames  at  L(ni<ion  Bridge.      Ndiini  is 


then  spriukles  the  floor  of  the  hut  with  hii<  raiu- 
iniikinginedieiDe.  Thisis  rain-iiiakiugiu  heathen 
Africa.  Xdara  has  also  other  modes  of  making 
rain  to  full  upon  the  jmiehed  earth  when  the 
sprinkling  of  medicine  fails  to'  ])roduee  the 
needed  rain.  But  the  other  customs  are  too 
disgusting  and  revolting  to  be  related. 

All   the   >rami>oka"ihu  men  'Wear  numerous 
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evidently  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  be- 
cause he  is  (he  great  min-moker  and  witch- 
doctor of  one  of  the  darkest  comers  of  the  Dark 
Continent. 

Xdara  professes  to  make  rain  in  the  following 
manner:  He  orders  his  ynutii;  men  to  hrinjj  him 
the  tttil  of  a  blue  wildebeest  (nntclnpe),  and  the 
roots  of  certiiin  trees,  shruyts,  anfl  herbs,  ami 
also  their  leaves.  The  rain-maker  then  enters  u 
hutalone,  and  boils  the  roots  and  lenves.  AVhen 
they  have  been  sufficiently  boiled  Ndara  di])s 
the  tail  of   the  antelope  in  the  medicine,  and 


charms,  but  chiefly  of  ."snake-skins.  Sometimes 
the  skin  is  simply  worn  around  the  head  as  a 
fillet,  sometimes  as  a  ^rdle,  and  uUo  as  a  medi- 
cine charm,  around  the  neck.  This  necklace 
is  sewn  up,  after  the  medicine  has  been  placed 
in.'sidc  of  it  by  the  medicine-miin.  I  succeeded 
in  purchasing  i>ne  of  them,  but  its  former  owner 
thought  he  ought  to  take  out  the  medicine  first, 
but  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  me  the  charm. 
The  Mampokushu  are  supposed  to  value  the 
snake-skins  for  their  electric  property. 

But  they  are  a  sadly  be-eliarmed  people,  hav- 
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ing  riverside  charms  to  unable  tbcm  to  catch 
fish  and  otters,  and  to  protect  them  from  croco- 
diles and  hippopotami.  Men  are  often  killed 
by  the  hippos  when  they  hunt  the  huge  creat- 
ures. They  liave  also  boat  cliarms,  house  chamia, 
and  garden  chnrrns.  But  tbeir  numerous  chamia 
sefui  to  have  ''brought  them  but  little  blessing 
or  prosperity." — London  Mmivrwry  Society 
Chronicle. 


Afiica  aad  Ita  People. 

Africa  has  an  estimated  area  of  11,514,300 
square  miles,  and  fl  population  of  162,000,000. 

Many  Arabs  are  found  in  Egypt,  and  are  scut- 
tered  through  North  and  Central  Africa,  and 
are  generally  the  leaders  in  the  slave-trade. 

The  Zulus  of  South  Africa  are  remarkable 
for  their  endurance,  and  are  a  well-built,  fine- 
looking  race.  They  have  warm  emotional  nat- 
ures. 

The  Kabylcs  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  are  of  raid- 
die  stature  and  very  industrious.  They  live  in 
huts  niiide  of  branches  of  trees  and  covered 
with  clay. 

The  Kaffirs  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
South  Africji,  and  are  a  strong,  muscular,  active 
people,  and  pay  considerable  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The  Berberencs  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  profess  Islam.  They  are  of  a  red-brown 
complexion  and  have  woolly  hair.  The  Berbers 
are  found  in  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 

The  Hottentots  of  South  Africa  have  broad 
foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  yel- 
lowish complexion,  and  are  generally  short  and 
slender.  Iii  disposition  they  are  mild  and  timid. 

The  Jloors  of  Morocco,  and  also  those  found  all 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  lire  a  handsome 
race  and  an  intellectual  people,  but  generally 
cruel  and  revengeful.  They  are  temperate  in 
diet  and  simple  iu  dress.  Their  religion  is  the 
Slohiicumcdan. 

The  Abyssinians  are  a  fine,  strong  race,  of  a 
copper  hue,  black  hair,  clear,  bright  eyes,  and 
live  in  huts.  They  call  themselves  Christians, 
but  their  religion  is  a  degraded  mixture  of  Chris- 
tian dogmas  and  rites,  Jewish  observances,  and 
heutlienish  superstitions. 

The  Copts  III  Egypt  are  considered  to  be  the 
desceiiflants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They 
number  only  about  600,000.  In  complexion 
they  are  darker  than  the  Arabs,  have  flat  fore- 
heatlii,  soft,  woolly  hair,  short  noses,  large  eyes, 
thin  lieards.     In  reUgion  they  are  Christians. 


The  Fellaheen  of  Egypt  are  the  peasants 
and  laboring  classes  of  the  country. 

The  Nubians  ore  slim  and  well-made,  with 
curly  hair,  The  eastern  Nubians  are  tribes  of 
roving  people. 

The  i>rincipnl  Negro  nations  are  the  Man- 
digocs,  in  ScDcgaml)ia-,  the  Foulohs,  in  the  cen- 
tral Soudan;  the  Wanyamizi,  occupying  the 
country  south  of  the  Victoria  and  east  of  the 
Tanganyika  lakes;  the  Balunda,  in  South  Cen- 
tnd  Africa;  the  Ash:tuiis  and  Dahomans,  of 
West  Africa. 

Ahout  one  fourth  of  the  people  of  Africa  are 
Mohammedans  and  nearly  three  fourths  are  pa- 
gans. There  are  about  3,500,000  Christians,  of 
■whom  nearly  one  half  are  Copta  and  Abyssin- 
ians,  and  the  remainder  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  about  equal  proportion.  The 
Roman  Catholics  include  the  French  in  Algeria 
and  the  Portuguese  in  Angola  and  Mozambique. 
The  Protestants  include  the  English  and  Dutch 
of  the  8outh  African  colonies.  The  people  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  in  the  countries  immediately  south  of 
these  are  Mohainuiedan,  while  the  pagans 
comprise  the  great  masses  of  the  Negro,  Kaffir, 
Hottentot,  and  Zulu  races  iu  Central  and  South 
Africa, 

Misaiose. 

Ou  the  upper  Zambesi  are  French  Protestant 
missions. 

In  Angola  are  Methodist  Episcopal  missions, 
and  missions  of  the  American  Board. 

In  1890  the  Roman  Catholics  claimed  in  their 
mission  in  Africa  700  priests  and  898,940 
members. 

In  Egypt  are  the  missions  of  the  American 
United  Presbyterians  and  the  English  Church 
Missioanry  Society. 

In  Gallaland  and  Somali  are  missions  of  the 
English  United  Free  Methodists  and  the  Swed- 
ish Aiifigarius  Union. 

In  Abyssinia  are  missions  of  the  London  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  Christianity  Among  the 
Jews,  !idG  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Society. 

In  Congo  Free  State  are  English  and  Ameri- 
can Baptist  missions,  Swedish  mission,  American 
Southern  Pn-sbyterian  roi-ssion,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal missions  undiT  Bishop  Taylor. 

In  Uganda,  on  the  bordere  of  r.ake  Victoria 
Nyauza,  and  between  that  and  the  const,  are 
missions  of  the  English  Church  Missi«tnary  So- 
ciety, with  the  English  Universities  mii>sLons  in 
Zanzibar. 
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The  Southern  Presbyterian  mission  at  Luebo 
ou  the  Cougo  has  four  missionaries :  Rev.  S.  N. 
Lapsley,  Rev.  W.  H.  Sheppard,  and  Mr.  George 
D.  Adams  and  wife. 

Oo  the  borders  of  Lakes  Tanganyika,  Njassa, 
and  Ngami  are  missions  of  the  E^tAblished  and 
Free  Churches  of  Scotlimd,  the  English  Uni- 
versities, the  London  Missionary  Society,  aud 
the  Moravians. 

In  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis  are  missions 
of  the  North  Africa  Mission,  United  Presby- 
teriftn  Church  of  Scotland,  French  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society,  tiud  the  Loudon  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  Among  the  .Jews. 

lu  Liberia  ure  Americun  missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  Presbyterian  Church,  Auitiican 
£a|itist  Missionary  Union,  Evuiigelicnl  Liithcrtiii 
General  Synod,  and  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

In  Siorra  Leone  are  missions  of  the  Unitc-d 
Brethren,  African  Methodists,  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists, Church  Missionary  Society,  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  Paris  Evangelical 
Missiiiiiiii  y  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Propafjatiou  of  the  Gospel. 

Amonj^  ihe  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  iiud  Hiittciitots  are 
m'ssions  of  the  American  Board,  English 
Wesleyans,  London  Missioniiiy  Society,  English 
Church  Missiouary  Society,  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  several  German, 
French,  and  Dutch  Reformed  missions. 

In  1890  there  were  reported  by  43  missionary 
societies  working  in  Afrita  781  male  aud  387 
female  missionaric,  and  101,212  communicants. 
These  missionaries^  arc  chiefly  laboring  in  the 
eouDtriea  bordering  on  the  coast,  while  niuiiy 
millions  in  the  interior  have  never  heiird  the 
story  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  and  extending  from  Liberia  to  Congo 
Free  State,  are  missions  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  Wesleyans,  American  SoutherQ  Baptist 
Convention,  American  Presbyterian,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  North  German 
Missionary  Societj',  B.tsle  Mi.«si()nary  Society. 

The  Roman  Catholich  have  a  mission  steamer 
on  the  Congo,  and  n  number  of  missionarie.a  in 
the  Congo  State.  They  report  five  stations  on 
the  Congo  occupied  by  twelve  priests.  The 
Bisten  of  Charity  occupy  three  stations  on  the 
Lower  Congo,  in  and  near  Bomn,  the  capital. 
"  More  than  one  hundred  priests  and  novices, 
bcsidM  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  have  recently 
entered,  or  will  soon  enter,  the  Congo  State  as 
missionaries,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
from  Belgium." 


Geker.\l  Notes. 
Wissmann  saw  among  the  Bencki  in  Central 
Africa  a  native  settlement  about  ten  miles  long, 
and  containing,  he  estimated,  20,000  people.     It 
was  a  one-street  town. 

Bishop  Taylor  reports;  "During  the  past 
year  King  Hoilge,  the  big  ruler  of  the  Grebos,  in 
Africa,  and  about  forty  of  his  people  have  been 
converted  to  God.  and  have  built,  on  their  own 
account,  a  Methodist  church,  iu  which  they 
have  rcpnlar  preaching  and  other  services,  ana 
a  large  Sunduy-school.  The  tribe  has  renounced 
devil-woiship,  the  use  of  sas-wood  poison,  and 
other  ancient  practices  of  heathenism," 

The  Lulongo  River,  which  meets  the  Congo  a 
little  north  of  the  equator,  including  its  branch, 
the  Lopori,  is  navigable  for  a  distance  as  great  aa 
that  between  New  York  city  and  Detroit.  The 
Lomami,  another  bniuch  of  the  Congo,  is  navi- 
gable for  a  long  distance,  and  by  its  aid  steamers 
have  traveled  from  Leopoldville  on  the  Congo  to 
within  sixty  miles  of  Nyangwe,  a  distance  greater 
than  between  New  York  city  and  Omaha. 

Ex|)Iorcrs  report  that  probably  one  third  of 
the  i>ei>ple  inhabiting  the  Congo  basin  are  can- 
nibals. They  are  the  dominating  tribes  in  more 
than  one  half  of  the  Congo  State.  As  a  rule 
they  do  not  ent  women — the  chief  reason  beiny 
that  the  women  are  of  more  commercial  value — 
and  comparatively  few  of  them  are  killed  in  war. 
The  Baniiala  believe  that  the  bravery  and  other 
qualities  of  a  victim  are  impaifed  to  tlu'se  who 
partake  of  his  ilcsh. 

Dr.  Westraark,  the  Swedish  African  traveler, 
hns  recently  given  detiiils  of  his  explorations 
along  the  Upper  Congo.  He  says  that  the 
country  is  a  iwradise,  but  there  is  niurh  that  is 
vile  among  the  people.  Slavery  flourishes  and 
polygamy  is  pnictired.  A  man  can  sell  his  wife 
and  children  at  pli.-asiire.  The  women  work 
while  tlie  men  spend  their  time  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping.  Cannibalism  is  common. 
In  order  to  make  the  flesh  more  palatable,  tlie 
unfortunate  victims  are  kept  in  water  up  to  their 
necks  for  three  or  four  aays  before  they  are 
slaughtered.  The  highest  object  of  adorntiun 
of  the  natives  is  Sntau. 

Garenganze  is  the  only  really  powerful  native 
kingdom  in  the  Congo  State.  It  occupies  theJ 
south-east  part  of  the  state's  territory,  and  is  1>6- 
lieved  to  be  the  most  promising  region  of  inner 
Africa.  Its  resources  are  ample,  and,  owint;  to 
its  elevalion,  white  men  can  live  there.  It  is 
the  only  part  of  the  Congo  State  in  whicli  water 
freezes.  Here  iu  the  Sombwe  Mountains  arr  in- 
habited caves,  and  thousands  of  natives  live 
in  a  subterranean  city.  G)U°enganze  is  a  country 
of  grain  fielils,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  men 
themselves  till  the  soil,  and  it  is  said  they  dare 
not  face  their  wives  unless  they  carry  home  after 
their  day's  toil  a  bundle  of  wood  to  feed  the  fire. 


(290) 
CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 


The  Friemk'  Mission  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  has  a 
membership  of  35,  and  a  scliool  with  25  girls 
is  carried  on.  Classes  for  young  men  are  held 
with  good  results. 

The  174,000  coramunicanta  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  gave  for  foreign  missions 
for  the  year  dosing  April  1,  1892,  $130,278.32, 
an  advance  of  over  117,000. 

The  "  Presbyterian  Church,  North,"  is  popu- 
larly so  allied  because  its  chief  inembcrehip  is 
in  the  Northern  States,  but  its  work  is  not  con- 
fined there,  as  it  has  churches  in  every  Territory 
and  in  all  but  two  of  the  States  of  our  Union. 

There  are  in  Germany  seventeen  Prote*tant 
foreign  missionary  societies  with  561  mission- 
nries,  and  832,714  converts  in  their  charge. 
These  seventeen  societies  reported  last  year  an 
income  of  $745,720.  This  is  a  gratifying  ad- 
vance. 

When  Bisho])  Turner,  of  the  African  Metli- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  in  Africa  last  winter 
he  organized  an  Annual  Conference,  and  left 
Rev.  Mr.  Geda  ns  presiding  elder,  but  two  weeks 
after  the  departure  of  the  bishop  the  presiding 
elder  died, 

The  Southern  Methodist  Church  has  lost  a 
most  valuable  missionaiy  in  Dr.  J.  W.  Larabutb, 
who  died  last  month  in  Kobe,  Japan.  Dr. 
Lambutb  was  a  missionary  for  about  twenty 
rears  jii  Ciiina  before  he  went  to  Japan,  where 
he  has  labored  for  about  six  years. 

The  Venezuela  Mission  of  the  Soutliern 
Methodist  Church  has  been  organized  in  Cara- 
cas, and  is  in  vigorous  operation.  It  was  or- 
ganized a  few  weeks  ago  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Suth- 
erland, D.D.,  of  the  Mexico  Mission,  and  Rev. 
Domingo  F.  Acosta  is  the  psistor.  The  outlook 
is  very  prnmi.sing. 

The  hfud-quarters  of  the  Boards  of  Ibunc  and 
Foreijrn  Missionarii-s  of  the  Keformi^d  Church 
have  been  moved  from  3(3  Ueade  Street  to  the 
"lieformed  Church  Building,"  35  Eiwt  23tl 
Street,  New  York.  The  appropriations  of  the 
Reformed  Chnrch  for  its  foreign  mission  work 
in  1802  are  $115,042. 

The  total  regular  Bajjtist  membership  in  the 
United  Btatos,  including  the  Northern  and  the 
Boufhem  Churchi-s,  is  reported  as  3, 209, 80ft,  an 
iDcrenee  over  the  previous  year  of  105,579. 
This  includea  about  1,000,000  NV-groes  in  the 
South.  The  total  of  the  contributions  for  the 
year  U  $11,886,558. 


Rev.  T,  U.  Culhoucr,  D.D.,  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  April  last. 

The  Church  Misjjionary  Society  mourns  the 
death  of  all  the  European  missionaries  who  went 
out  at  the  beginning  of  1890  to  establish  the 
Soudan  Mission.  The  last  to  die  was  Mr. 
Graham  Wilmot  Brooke,  who  died  March  6,  of 
hiEmaturic  fever.  Dr.  Harford  Bnttersby  is  on 
his  way  to  the  Mission. 

The  Scottish  Universities  Mission  has  been 
established  in  Sikkim  with  three  missionaries. 
"Sikkim  is  a  wedge  driven  up  from  India, 
8i)litting  apart  Nepaul  toward  the  west  and 
Bootan  toward  the  east,  and  pointing  to  Lhassa, 
the  holy  city,  the  heart  of  Thibet.  Sikkim  Ucs 
on  the  threshold  of  Tiiibct.  It  is  more,  it  is  the 
door  to  Thibet." 

Rev.  F.  T.  Tagg,  Gent-ral  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Protostunt  Church,  has  been  appointed  the  pas- 
tor of  Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  Baltimore 
city.  He  proposes  resigning  the  position  of 
secretary  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
CoMfcretice  of  his  Churcli,  which  convenes  in 
Westminster,  Md.,  May  20. 


Poreign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Methodist  OhoniL 

BY  REV.   1.  G.  JOHN,  D.D.,  MISSIONARY  SECRE- 
TARY. 

In  1887  China  waa  our  only  foreign  mission, 
and  Rev.  J.  W.  Lambuth  and  Rev.  Y.  J.  Allen 
aud  their  wives  our  only  repraseutatives  in  that 
immense  empire.  Our  mission  in  China  had  been 
opened  in  1848;  but  its  operations  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  in  this  country,  which  cut  off 
our  iiiis^ionarics  from  their  base  of  supplies.  They 
fiiitljfully  endeavored  to  hold  their  solitary  out- 
post in  that  distant  land  while  providing  for 
their  own  support.  We  liavo  been  unable  to 
find  the  records  of  our  work  from  1861  to  1870, 
and  cannot  give  the  stale  of  the  mission  in  1867. 
From  a  report  by  Dr.  Allen,  near  the  close  of 
1870,  we  learn  that  we  had  in  China  at  that 
date  2  missionaries  and  their  wives,  2  student 
helpers,  and  56  members.  That  brief  statement 
conipreheuda  all  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  doing  twenty-five  yeara  ago 
in  till-  forcijju  iniiution  field. 

The  folluvviitg  rapid  review  of  our  foreign 
misf<ious  will  exhibit  the  advance  we  have  made 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 


The  Rindge  Donation  to  t/ie  Sunday-School   Union. 
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Cfiina,  our  oldest  miwion, — We  give  nur  pres- 
ent mission  force  in  Chinii,  with  tlie  dates  of 
tlicir  arrivul  in  the  field :  Y.  J.  Allca  (married), 
18C0;  A.  P.  Parker  (mivrried),  1875;  C.  F.  Rdd 
(married),  1880;  G.  K.  Loebr  (mnrried),  1881; 
D.  L.  Anderson  (mnri-ied),  1883;  W.  II.  Park 
(married),  1883;  W.  B.  Bonnell  (married),  1884; 
W.  B.  Burke  (married),  1887;  M.  B.  Hill  (mar- 
ried), 1888;  J.  L.  Hendry  (married),  1888;  H. 
L.Gra.v(siDjrle),  1889 ;  B.  D.  Lucas  (single),  1890; 
O.  E.  Brown  (married),  1890;  T.  A.  Ileum 
(single).  1800;  L.  Leitch  (married),  1800— fif- 
teen missionaries  and  tliiitecTi  wives  of  mission- 
Brie«.  The  statistics  rtjiorted  (it  their  Annual 
Conference  for  1891  stand:  Native  preachers  in 
the  regular  work,  5;  local  preachers,  0;  ex- 
horters,  6;  Biblo-woiiieii,  4;  native  members, 
354;  probationers,  83;  Sunday-schools,  24; 
teachers,  80;  scholars,  853. 

Jfen'eo. — Alejo  Hernandez,  a  converted  Mex- 
ican, was  admitte<l  on  trial  in  the  West  Texas 
Cynferenoe,  ordained  deacon  under  the  mission- 
ary provision  of  onr  Di^eipliue,  and  sent  to  the 
"Laredo  Mexican  Mission."  This  was  the  l)c- 
ginning  of  our  minion  work  among  the  Spanish- 
spi'iiking  people  of  North  and  South  America. 
In  1873  Hernandez  was  removed  by  Bishop 
KoetiiT  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  aud  0|teued  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Ccutrtil  Mextcaa 
Mission.  In  1873  Rev.  Joel  T.  Daves  wa.s  ap- 
puiuted  superintendent  of  the  mission.  In  1875 
he  reported  2  native  preachers  and  60  mem- 
bers. 

In  1874  Bishop  Keener  organized  the  "Mexi- 
can Border  Mistfion  District,"  with  A,  H.  Suth- 
erland presiding  elder  and  three  native  preach- 
ers. The  report  for  1875  shows  3  native  preach- 
ers and  164  membera.  Our  entire  work  in  Mexico 
for  1875  embraced  2  missionnriea  and  tiieir 
wives,  5  native  preachers,  and  224  members. 

The  following,  gleaned  from  three  of  them  in 
1801,  will  mark  the  advance  of  our  work  in 
Mexico  to  that  date.  This  mission  has  been 
enlarged  into  three  Annnal  Conferences. 

Central  Mexiam  Mittion  Gonffrenfu. — Mission- 
aries: A.  H.  Sutherland  (married),  appointed  to 
the  Mexican  work  1874;  J.  Norwood  (married), 
now  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
Veneiuela,  1877;  J.  D.  Scoggins  (married),  1883; 
D.  F.  Watkins  (married),  1884;  G.  B.  Winton 
(married),  1888.  This  Conference  now  re[K>rtB 
5  missionaries  and  their  wives,  47  native  preach- 
en,  and  2,500  members. 

Meriean  BoriW  Mumion  Conference. — Mission- 
•ries:  J.    W.    Grimes    (married),  1882;  D.  W. 


Carter  (married),  1882.  It  reports  2  missioa- 
aries  and  their  wives,  27  native  preachers,  and. 
1,468  members. 

The  Eiadge  Boaation  to  the  Sunday-Sohool 
Union. 

BY  JE88E  L.  HUKLBUT,  D.D. 

Ik  September,  1891,  the  treasurer  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Union  of  llio  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Churcti  re- 
ceived a  check  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  from  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Rindge,  of  Los  Angeles,  C«1.  This 
noble  gift  was  made  to  the  Sunday-School  Union  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  ttieostablisluneuturSundAy- 
Bchools  in  the  Uuiled  States,  wherever  in  the  judg- 
ment  nf  tho  Union  there  Is  a  reasonable  probnbility 
that  such  Sundny-Achools  will  become  permidient  and 
seir-supportiog  inxlilutions,  through  wliioli  children 
and  young  people  will  be  brought  to  Christ. 

In  accordance  n-itli  the  desire  of  tho  donor,  the 
Sundfiy-Scliool  Union  has  made  the  following  regula- 
tions couceniing  this  gil\:  I.  It  Is  not  to  be  kept  as 
a  fund  of  which  the  interest  only  might  lie  usrd,  but 
ia  to  be  expended  as  the  need  arises  and  opportunities 
for  a  wine  appropriaiion  are  found.  2.  It  is  not  to  be 
employed  in  tho  pnyment  of  salaries  nor  in  tlie  for- 
eign work,  but  in  gifts  to  Sunday -schools  within  tbe 
bounds  of  the  United  States.  3.  It  is  not  U\  be  ap- 
propriaicd  for  tho  benetit  of  schools  already  estab- 
liBlicd,  but  to  be  employed  in  th«  establislimebt  of 
new  Sunday-schools,  whore  such  schools  are  needed 
nnd  are  likely  to  be  permanent 

There  are  many  places,  both  in  cities  aud  in  tho 
new  aettleraents,  where  a  generous  gift  will  establish 
a  Sunday-school  that  will  become  a  church,  nnd  In 
due  tims  return  ihe  gift  many  times  innlliplied.  If 
presiding  elders  and  pasttirs  know  of  such  places  ihey 
are  invilod  to  comninnicaie  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sundny-Sehool  Union.  Itev.  Jesse  L.  Burlbnt,  160 
Fifth  Avenue,  Kow  York,  giving  all  itiformation. 

The  Sunday- School  Union  makes  no  granf)  in 
money,  but  gives  tho  printed  requisites  for  the  school, 
periodicals  for  the  tOHchers,  lesBun-qunrterlieg  and 
chil'ireu's  papers  for  the  scholars,  a  library,  snJ  the 
bliink-books  for  the  secretary's  work.  With  these 
in  hand  tbe  school  can  be  carried  on  at  a  very  email 
expense  to  its  membcTs. 

In  the  adnitnistnttion  of  the  Rindge  fund  nil  grants 
will  be  made  from  the  cenlml  office  by  tho  Executive 
ComiiiiUee;  but  tho  supplies  will  he  sent  from  tlio 
Depository  or  Book  Concern  nearest  the  Sunday- 
school  which  is  to  receive  the  grant. 

The  thanks  of  the  entire  Church  are  due  to  Ifr. 
Rindge  for  bis  timely  nud  generous  gift.  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollors  now,  while  tho  now  West  and  the 
new  South  are  budding  with  llie  promise  nf  the  cun>- 
ing  milli<ia!<,  can  accomplish  more  than  ten  times  that 
sum  will  tie  able  to  do  in  the  future.  This  is  the  hour 
nf  oppurtunily  in  our  land,  and  we  rejoice  thai  fomo 
moans  have  been  provided  to  meet  it. 


(202) 
GENT.RAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Spirit  of  CkrlntUaUy. 

A  liiU:  writer  has  well  said  that  Christianity 
is  not  the  heat  of  the  glowing  sun,  but  a  fire,  a 
biiptism,  thiit  sets  ablaze  the  intellect,  the  af!eo 
tioDS,  the  man,  to  do  and  dare  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  Before  the  Church  are  the  mill- 
ions dyiug  from  want  of  the  bread  of  life.  To 
be  indifferent  is  sin.  To  heiir  and  feci,  but  not 
act,  is  fraudulent.  To  i-rnore  is  to  die.  The  call 
of  God  is  forward. 


Oar  Collectloni. 

While  the  attention  of  our  Church,  genomlly, 
was  directed  during  the  month  of  May  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Oeneral  Conference,  the  interest  in 
missions  wa.s  likely  to  wane;  but  the  expenses  of 
our  mi8.sion  fields  grow  no  less,  and  the  calls 
upon  our  benevolence  and  our  honesty  grow 
louder  anil  more  impemtive.  Our  receipts  dur- 
ing May  were  very  sniiill.  As  this  number 
will  reacli  mo.'?!  of  our  rendem  about  the  time 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Conference, 
wo  trust  that  the  ensuing  months  will  show 
greatly  increased  liberality  in  the  giving  for 
missions,  Only  four  months  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  not  one  baif  of  the  money  re- 
quired for  the  year's  expeuscs  has  been  received! 


The  I'rliidple  of  ths  THhe. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Langford  writes;  "I  am  persuaded 
that  the  ancient  system  of  the  tithe  is  rather 
a  principle  and  a  pattern  to  guide  us  than  n 
law  to  reqAiire  us;  a  wise  rule  to  be  commended 
for  adoption,  not  an  invariable  obligation.  As 
a  feature  of  a  preparatory  system  it  issued 
into  the  larger  spirit  of  tlie  Gospel;  and,  while 
it  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  minimum  of  duty, 
it  cannot  bo  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  Chris- 
tian requirement  which  claims  ovirselves  and  all 
that  we  have  in  consecration  to  Uim  who  bath 
bought  us  with  his  precious  blood." 


Vf  e  are  Able. 

Secretary  McCabe  in  a  apeech  at  Omaha  said: 
•'We  ought  to  cou.sfcnite  ourselves  to  the  one 
great  work  of  bringing  this  world  to  Christ. 
We  can  win.  God  gives  us  the  power.  I  am 
an  optimist  constitutionally.  If  I  had  been  with 
Caleb  and  Joshua  when  they  went  up  to  spy  out 
the  land  the  report  made  would  have  been.  '  And 
Caleb,  the  soa  of  Jephnnneh,  and  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  Chaplain  McCabe,  the  son  of 
hia  father,  say  tliat  we  are  able  to  go  up  and 
possess  the  laud.'" 


The  rhlaeie  L«|:itUttuB. 

Last  month  a  Chinese  exclusion  bill,  more 
rigorous  and  restrictive  than  any  previously  in 
force,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
quickly  signed  by  the  President,  While  the 
measure  was  pending  in  Congress  the  bisbopa 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  their  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Conference  said:  "We 
regard  this  action  as  inexcusable  and  inhuman, 
and  invite  the  attention  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence to  the  need  of  prompt  action  in  petitinning 
Congress  not  to  consummate  the  evil  proposed." 
A  comndttee  wiis  at  once  nppointed  to  draw  up 
and  forward  a  prote.st  to  the  President,  but  be- 
fore action  could  be  tiikcn  the  bill  had  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
We  are  ashamed  that  our  government  should 
have  so  causelessly  violated  the  treaties  it  has 
made  with  China,  and  wo  may  listen  to  hear 
from  Cbina  the  response,  "If  this  is  Christian- 
it  v,  we  wish  noae  of  it." 


The  General  Conhrence. 

We  go  to  press  while  the  General  Conference 
is  in  session  at  Omaha  and  before  any  definite 
action  has  been  taken  respecting  missions.  We 
transfer  to  our  columns  ])orlions  of  the  re|)ort8 
of  our  missionary  bishops  and  extracts  from  the 
address  of  tbe  Board  of  Bishops.  In  the  ad- 
dress they  declared  that  the  great  question  of 
the  Conference  was  that  of  "  girding  for  the 
great  work  for  which  the  Church  exists — the 
question  how  in  the  soon  as  possible  future  the 
Gospel  shall  be  etiicieotly  preached  to  all  the 
nations,  and  how  the  Church  of  God  shall  be 
cstJiblished  in  all  the  earth,  and  how  especinlly 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  be  able  to 
perform  its  part  of  the  great  work."  Our  re- 
poi'ts  from  the  Conference  show  that  the  dele- 
gates are  possessed  of  a  deep  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  believe  the  outcome  will  be 
a  greater  impetus  to  the  world's  evangelization. 

The  Obllgetlonortlie  Chareh. 

The  bishops,  in  their  address  to  the  General 
Conference,  said :  "Wlicn  wo  coniiider  the  actual 
condition  of  the  world,  its  still  remaining,  wide- 
spread, almost  universal,  heathenism,  with  its 
open  doors,  we  are  constmincd  to  feel  that 
more  and  more  the  Church  must  take  on  the 
obligation  to  extend  and  multiply  its  missionary 
agencies.  The  direct  commnud  of  our  Lord, 
aiill  uufulfiUed,  urges  us  as  the  great  duty  of 
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the  liaor.  Wc  most  go  with  the  message  of 
BalvatioQ  or  prove  recreant  to  our  coinmunion. 
There  &re  thousjindfl  of  open  doors  and  milliooa 
of  voices  calling  for  us.  To  fnil  is  treti»on  to 
our  trust.  While  feeling  the  onus  of  tlie  great 
work  committed  to  us,  and  while  lamenting  past 
failures,  there  is  reason  for  a  measure  of  rejoic- 
ing tliat  the  Church  is  more  and  more  awake  to 
its  duty,  and  disposed  to  disclmrge  it,  as  seen 
in  the  great  growth  of  its  benefactions." 

ProtfrcM  of  the  Churfh. 

The  bishops  in  their  address  also  said:  "  We 
ajuipnthize  with  the  idea  tkut,  notwithstanding 
abounding  evils,  both  the  Church  and  general 
Bocicty  are  advancing  to  a  better  future.  No 
age  has  equaled  the  present  in  the  successful 
sciirch  for  truth  and  in  the  amenities  which 
■pring  from  truth.  The  Church  universal  is 
doing  more  earnest,  practical  work  than  ever 
before;  there  is  more  intelligence  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  pew;  the  work  to  be  done  is 
better  understood  and  more  in  hand.  If  there 
is  less  Kcal  for  the  mint  and  anise  and  cummin 
there  is  more  charity  and  beneficent  activity, 
with  less  of  bigotry  and  intolenince.  Churches 
are  drawing  nearer  together  and  co-working 
with  more  harmony.  If  there  is  leas  emotional 
experience,  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  is  an 
increase  of  religious  stJibility.  But  there  are 
conspicuous  evils  in  society  which  continue  to 
awaken  deep  solicitude  and  call  for  increase  of 
all  spiritual  agencies  for  their  remDval.  Heart 
power  is  still  the  great  want.  The  a-ssault  is 
•till  on  faith.  Nothing  but  the  presence  of  God 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people  can  win  the  day. 
More  and  more  the  struggle  must  be  for  a  holy 
Church." 


Oar  KcUtlOB  to  Other  CharchM. 

When  the  question  arises  as  to  the  attitude  of 
our  Church  toward  other  Churches,  our  bishops 
represent  our  pastors  and  pen  pie  when  they  say: 

"The  attitude  of  our  Church  toward  other 
evangelic.tl  bodies  has  always  been  one  of  the 
broadest  catholicity  and  most  genuine  fraternity, 
and  remains  so  in  growing  measure.  There  are 
differences,  but  they  are  non-essential;  clevagcs, 
bat  not  separations.  There  is  a  growing  spirit 
of  unity  and  fellowship.  There  may  come  a 
time  when  the  walls  erected  by  huimin  frailty 
will  mark  only  such  diflerence-a  as  the  best  use 
of  powers  will  continue  to  reijuire;  these  may 
possibly  remain  forever,  but  not  in  such  meas- 
nres  as  to  disturb  the  deeper  unity  in  our  com- 
mon faith,  but  ouiv  such  us  to  coutrilmte  to  the 


symmetry  and  power  of  all  the  member*  of  the 
body.  We  pray  and  long  for  that  day.  Meantime, 
we  join  all  our  bretlu^n  in  loving  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  and  rejoice  ia 
all  their  successes.  Over  all  intervening  ob- 
struction.s,  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  above  all  the  din  of  contention  we  lift  the 
voice  of  salutation.  Blessings  on  all  the  triliea 
and  on  all  the  divisions  of  the  tribes.  All  bail 
to  every  worker  on  any  part  of  the  field. 

"If  sometimes  wc  must  strive,  |>erbap8  be- 
cause of  remaining  weakness,  it  shall  be  in  love 
— our  rivalries  and  competitions  and  contests 
we  are  determined  shall  not  be  those  of  ad- 
versaries, to  tear  down  and  destroy,  but  those  of 
friends,  to  build  \ip  and  perfect  what  remains. 

"  With  respect  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
Methodist  family,  perhaps  from  a  seuse  of  respon- 
sibility, perhajia  from  a  close  feeling  of  kinship, 
perhaps  from  a  keener  sense  of  the  wrong  and 
unwisdom  of  severance,  because  of  special  evils 
which  flow  from  it,  they  are  very  dear  to  «is. 
We  are  of  one  faith,  in  perfect  accord  as  to 
doctrine,  and  substantially  identical  in  spirit 
and  usage.  There  are  many  reasons,  therefore, 
why  we  should  be  one  in  fact. 

"With  perfect  sincerity  and  cordiality,  and 
with  no  other  feeling  prompting  the  act  than 
that  of  the  desire  for  the  greatest  good  to  all, 
we  hold  out  the  hand.  We  can  do  no  more. 
We  dare  not  do  less.  We  do  not  ask  our  sister 
to  come  to  us.  Wc  do  desire  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pray  that  we  may  come  together  on 
terms  that  will  he  equally  honorable  to  both. 
We  wish  thut  it  may  be  soon,  but  we  will  still 
wait  in  loving  hope  and  with  extended  hand. 
Meantime  we  declare  that  it  is  our  conviction 
that  the  union  is  not  impossible  or  Ijcset  with 
iusujMjrable  difficulties,  and  we  do  believe  that 
if  it  were  an  accompliNhed  fact  it  would  bo  for 
tlie  glory  of  Qod  and  of  great  good  to  the  bod- 
ies alike,  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to  the 
general  cau.se  of  Christianity  in  the  world." 

The  Bleuedaeu  of  Uirlng. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Langford,  in  an  address 
lately  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  said :  "Man's 
natural  drift  is  toward  selfishness.  Money  is 
power,  money  is  character,  and  the  subtlest  de- 
vices by  which  men  arc  shut  up  to  themselves 
are  in  the  desire  to  get  gain,  accumulate  posses- 
sion, amass  wealth,  until  the  venal  grasp  of 
covetousiH'ss  binds  them  in  chains,  A  practice 
which  will  counteract  this  and  hold  it  in  check 
is  the  divine  remedy  for  a  form  of  evil  which 
must  be   fought  against    if  men  would    not  de- 
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frnud  tbemaclveK  wholly  of  their  birthright  in 
God.  Through  tlie  habit  of  giving  men  cru- 
cify the  luflt  for  gain,  break  awny  from  the 
clutch  of  avarice,  bcJit  back  the  covetous  spirit, 
and  put  a  curb  on  selfishness.  By  habitual 
and  ample  beiieliccnco  mcu  hnvc  it  in  their 
power  to  widen  ihi-ir  hold  upon  life,  to  enrich 
its  meaning,  elevate  their  own  tone,  and  grow 
into  conformity  to  the  grunt  Giver." 

Cbrlitlljin  Pro«rcM  In  Udla. 

The  e.\tcQt  of  the  work  of  Christian  miasions 
in  India  cannot  be  mcisured  by  the  number  of 
reported  converts.  Dr.  Pentecost  writes:  "I 
have  seen  in  India  the  son  of  a  sweep  (the  lowest 
and  must  despised  caste),  educated  and  i-mssed 
his  M.  A.  dei,nee,  presiding  over  a  collegiate  in- 
stitution in  vrhich  the  sona  of  highest  caste  Brah- 
mans  are  sitting  at  his  feet  as  pupila.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  a  few  ycni-s  ago  foe  the 
shadow  of  a  sweeper  to  fall  across  the  pathway 
of  a  Brahman  was  to  defile  him,  thi&  e.\rtin[)to 
(one  of  maay  that  I  could  relate)  will  h'wl'  you 
some  idea  of  what  the  Lord  is  doin^  jd  this 
land.     Here  are  mighty  victories  beiug  won." 


Work  of  thB  niuloiiarr. 

Dr.  Hunger  in  the  Forum  answers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  mis.'<ioiiary  is  doiii-i  to-day. 
He  says:  "  He  is  building  better  than  be  kuows. 
The  surprising  thing  al>out  modern  as  wfll  iis 
ancient  missiona  is  that  the  results  are  so  im- 
mensely <1  isproportionate  to  the  causes.  A  heavy- 
brn.vvc<l,  8tout-iinibL'<i  Scotch  niissiontu'y  threads 
his  way  year  after  yrai-  up  and  down  the  forests 
and  rivuni  of  Central  Africa  and  dies  in  one  of  its 
■wamps.  His  theology?  Who  knows  or  cares 
what  it  was?  Converts?  He  made  none,  but 
he  sensibly  checked  the  slavc-trudc,  the  greatest 
and  most  inhuman  of  modern  evils.  A  mis- 
sionary college  is  built  on  the  banks  of  thi;  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  new  nation  <>(  Bulgaria  is  the 
result.  In  the  Turkish  iJmpire  there  is  not  a 
city  which  docs  not  feii  the  ujilifting  influence 
of  missions  in  many  ways,  and  cspeciidly  in 
education  for  bt.th  sexes.  Western  mcdicfU 
■cienco  has,  through  missions,  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  cities  of  Asia  and  made  read- 
ily available  to  the  peojute.  In  Burma  whole 
races  have  been  redeemed  from  semi -savagery. 
In  the  Fiji  Iflands  aud  New  /eidand  the  entire 
population  has,  through  the  tlircct  iufliif  iico  of 
missions,  been  lifted  from  the  depths  i.f  civn- 
nibalism  iuto  a  peaceful  aud  orderly  civilization. 
The  numljer  of  converts  and  churches  bears  but 
the  slightest  relation  to  the  success  of  a  mis- 


sionary. He  goes  to  a  nation  with  a  Bible  in 
one  hand  and  a  catechism  in  the  other — a  sim- 
ple and  pathetic  figure,  less  than  a  drop  in  the 
ocean;  but  he  sinks  into  the  depths  only  to  re- 
appear in  some  other  form;  the  catechism  is 
forgotten  and  the  Bible  has  grown  into  a  charter 
of  freedom  and  true  national  life.  He  seems  to 
be  doiug  little,  but,  like  the  Noree  god  who 
drained  his  drinking  horn,  and,  lol  the  sea  was 
narrowed,  he  often  finds  liimself  In  the  midst  of 
results  nuracul'jusly  great." 

Tlid  Crltin  of  MUtiomt. 

Dr.  Slunger  thus  disposes  of  those  critics  who 
declare  that  Christian  missious  are  making  no 
progress:  "The  most  persistent  critics  are  the 
tourists  and  the  statisticians.  The  former  make 
the  journey  of  the  world,  and  finding  in  every 
port  a  handful  of  missionaries,  and  behind  chi-m 
the  great,  black  mass  of  untouched  heathenism, 
not  unnaturally  infer  that  this  speck  of  white- 
ness can  never  overcome  this  mass  of  blackness. 
What  reason  has  the  tourist  for  believing  tlint  a 
thing  which  is  so  near  nothing  can  bring  to 
naught  a  thing  so  vast  and  real  as  Asiatic  Bud- 
dhism? He  forgets  that  one  rope-girded  priest 
converted  England,  another  Germany,  another 
Ireland,  He  duds  that  the  missionary  is  a  cuin- 
mon  and  uninteresting  msn,  that  ofteu  his  C4>n- 
verts  are  chiefly  retainers,  that  relapses  are  fre- 
quent, and  that  bis  methods  have  apparently 
little  relation  to  the  ends  most  to  be  desired.  Aud 
so  he  eatb  the  missiouary's  bread  as  a  god  from 
Olympus  might  sup  with  mortals,  accepts  his 
siiggestioiiB  as  to  rmitcjs.  and  fill.i  his  Doic-book 
with  borrowed  iuforniation  which  ap]>enrs  in  his 
printed  pages  as  original  observation,  and  goes 
away  damning  the  cause  with  faint  praise  of  the 
worthy  man's  zeal.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
comp.'ire  the  opinions  of  book-making  tourists 
with  tho.se  of  the  British  governors  of  India,  the 
ministers  to  Turkey,  and  the  uduiirnls  of  Pacific 
squadrons;  that  is,  the  opinions  n',  riisual  ob- 
servers with  those  of  men  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  subject.  But  the  most  confident 
critic  of  niisaiuns  is  the  statistician,  who  de- 
molishes them  by  a  sum  in  arithmetic  :  the 
heathen  population  increases  nt  such  a  ratio, 
cODveits  at  sucli  a  ratio,  and  the  latter  can  never 
overtake  the  former.  He  deems  himself  under 
no  obligation  to  explain  why  the  basilicas  of  i 
Rome  became  churches,  or  why  England  doe*! 
not  still  worship  at  Stoncheuge  instead  of  Wesfc-j 
minster.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  difficult  thin^ 
to  learn  that  human  progress  is  not  determined 
by  a  law  of  numerical  ratio." 
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Thk  address  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Robbios,  of  ladia,  in 
Terre  Hhuic,  Ind. 

T)>e  iiddrcas  of  Rot.  R.  W.  XfuDson,  of  the  MaUjsia 
Uission,  is  Auburndiile,  0. 

The  i«ddro<t8  of  Rev.  S.  P.  Long,  of  tlio  South  India 
Conference,  ia  Bennett.  Pa. 

Rev.  \V.  T.  Hobart  i»nd  family,  of  North  Chitui, 
have  relumed  to  the  United  Stutes. 

Rev.  Peachy  T.  Wilson,  M.D.,  writes  from  Budaoii, 
India,  that  during  the  ptisi  four  years  he  has  bap- 
tized 2,500  persons, 

Dr.  Tboniaa  R.  Jones  mid  wife,  of  North  China, 
have  returned  to  the  United  States  and  are  not  now 
connected  with  the  mission. 

Mrs.  Nanuie  E.  Oilliland.  wife  ofRer.  J.  P.  Qilliland, 
Presidinff  Elder  of  the  Chili  ['iMlrict,  South  Americii, 
died  aC  Serena,  Chili,  March  30. 

Miss  Mitchell,  ofilie  Woman's  Society,  writes  from 
Nanking,  Cliina,  January  23;  "We  returned  to  open 
woik  hero  on  November  25,  just  six  months  from 
the  limo  we  led  hereon  account  of  tho  riota.  The 
school  was  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
and  hns  had  do  interruption  so  far." 

Rev.  II.  C.  Sltintz  writes  from  India  of  the  bap- 
tism of  two  Hinilu  fnkirs:  "One  had  not  bathed  or 
Out  Ills  hair  before  during  twelve  jenro.  and  his  hair 
hung  to  his  knees  iu  matted  ropea  of  flUh.  He  had 
been  n  seeker  for  weeks,  and  cnme  to  the  baptismal 
service  uilli  his  long  hair  cut  ofl",  having  bathed  and 
clothed  himself  in  n  respectable  manner.  He  found 
peace  after  years  of  wiindering  from  shrine  tosliriiie 
in  all  of  India,  and  far  up  into  Central  Asia." 

Qishop  Joyce  is  to  preside  over  our  Conferences 
and  Missions  in  Kiirope  this  year,  and  ex|>ects  to 
emb.nrk  at  New  Y'-rk  for  Europe  on  June  11.  The 
place*!  iiiid  lime  of  meciini;  uf  the  annuel  sessions  are 
as  follows:  SwitwrlaoU,  I^ausaune, Switzerland,- June 
2S;  <jerniniiy,  Frankfort,  Germany,  June  30;  Den- 
mark mission,  Svendliorg,  Dt'OUinrk,  July  14;  Nor- 
way, Draroraen,  Norway,  July  28  ;  Sweden,  Gotelioi^, 
Sweden.  August  18;  Bulgaria  Mission,  Sistov,  Bid- 
garia,  September  8;  Italy,  Palermo  or  Teroi,  Italy, 
October  6. 

Rev.  Julius  Sopcr  writes  respecting  Japnn  that,  not- 
withsmnding  the  late  strong  anti-foreigti  feeling, 
tho  school  and  the  evangelistic  work  are  Ixilh  en- 
couraging. "During  the  fxisl  three  years  the  net 
gain  in  our  church  membership  has  not  been  large, 
and  yet  during  this  time  we  have  baptized  1,600 
persons.  Our  church  services  are  belter  altcndod, 
and  there  aro  more  serious  inquirers  than  one  year 
*fm.  The  membership  of  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal 
Chiircli  is  now  ahout  four  ihimsand.  All  the  Meth- 
odist bodies  combined  xiumber  about  sis  thousand 
live  hundred." 


Misa  M.  R.  LnrtoD,  of  tlie  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
aionary  Society,  died  at  Ciiwnpore,  India.  April  27. 

Rev.  Gr.  H.  McGrew,  D.D.,  for  several  years  one  of 
our  missionaries  in  India,  has  joined  the  Proiestaiii 
Episcopal  Cluirch. 

Rev.  IrvlD  H.  Correll  writes  from  Japan:  "Not 
long  !>ince  I  visited  the  island  of  Oshiroa  It  was  a 
far  more  successful  trip  th»n  1  had  anticipated. 
Several  months  btifore  I  started  we  received  a  petition 
from  prominent  citizens  of  tho  Isluiid,  Bigni.-d  by  up- 
ward of  sixty  persons,  re>|>iestlng  that  wc  come  and 
0|)en  Christian  work  iu  the  i.<iland,  which  is  situated 
about  midway  between  tho  Liuklu  Tslnnds  and  the 
Uland  of  Kill  Shiu.  It  formerly  beloiiped  to  tho 
Liukiu  group,  but  about  three  hundred  years  ago  thft 
Pilnce,  or  Damio,  of  Satsumo,  the  southern  province 
of  Kin  Shhi,  attached  it  to  his  domains.  I  found  here 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  preaching  Clirist  I  was 
permitted  to  address  n  good  congregation  of  the  isl- 
anders, and,  for  the  Hrst  time,  so  far  iia  I  know,  the^ 
had  Christ  preached  to  them.  The  chief  magistrattt 
of  tlie  town  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  were 
present,  and  after  the  Borvlcoiii'pcaled  to  me  to  send 
them  some  one  to  tsach  them  more  fully  the  way  of 
life.  They  represented  the  nntivea  a.s  being  without 
any  religion.  They  have  a  few  objects  of  worship 
but  no  system  of  religion.     Here  is  an  open  door.'' 

Dr.  E.  R.  Jellison  writes  from  Nanking,  Cliinn: 
''The  work  of  tho  hospital  continues  to  mnko  a 
good  impression  on  the  people.  Patients  from  four- 
leou  of  the  elgliieen  provinces  of  the  empire  Iibvp  ap- 
plied for  treatment  at  the  hospital.  Our  patient.^  in- 
clude sis  native  doctors,  and  one  of  tlicm,  who  seea 
daily  from  thirty  to  fifty  patients,  repiilarly  sends  to 
us  his  severest  cases.  We  are  ht^ginning  to  imiico 
that  our  influence  is  extendln^r  in  certain  di<-iinct 
directions.  We  hope  in  time  to  have  an  iliiierHting 
system  so  comi''ete  as  to  follow  up  witli  regular 
preuching  the  pitlients  who  have  learned  a  liftle  of 
the  word  of  God  from  us  during  their  slay  in  the 
hospital.  Daily  preaching  in  the  chapel  is  still  car- 
ried on  while  the  patients  aro  waiting  to  see  the  doc- 
tor. There  has  also  been  a  daily  evening  meeting 
for  the  in-patients,  members,  and  aervnnls.  During 
nearly  tlie  whole  year  twenly-Qve  services  wore  con- 
ducted weekly.  Two  lenchcra  have  given  daily  in- 
structions In  llie  Chinese  gliiinictcr.  Brothers  Nich- 
ols and  Fergiirton  have  alternated  in  conducting  the 
Sunday  morning  service.  Two  (physicians  being  in 
aitendanco  nearly  the  whole  ycnr,  the  dispensary 
was  opened  daily.  Last  spring  we  were  grieved  lo 
part  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beebe,  who  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica lo  enjoy  a  much-needed  and  well-oaraod  rest 
Ciiinese  and  foreigners  hope  earnestly  for  their  speedy 
return  to  the  scene  where  their  labors  Lave  been  so 
sigiaally  blessed." 
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Deed,  to  Land  in  Tuxpani^  Mexico. 


Rov.  John  C.  Ferguson,  of  the  Central  China  Mis- 
sion and  President  of  Nanking  Universitjr,  has  re- 
turiii-d  to  tho  United  States  on  account  of  liis  wife's 
health.     His  address  is  Birmingltum,  la. 

Tho  Malaysia  Message  for  Unrch  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Manj  of  our  friends  wtU  doubtless  wish  to 
kuow  what  caused  the  wiUidrauing  of  the  Uctliodist 
Kpiscopal  mission  from  British  Nortli  Borneo  at  tlie 
close  of  I8U!.  At^er  ilie  Annual  Meeting  of  1891 
Dr.  Floyd  wont  with  Dr.  Lnering  to  select  a  suitable 
placo  fur  our  work ;  they  consulted  with  many 
govemmetil  officials,  and  eiimQ  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  pluce  where  it  would  be  possible  to  readi 
any  coneiderablo  number  of  people  from  one  center 
was  in  the  Limbnwaiig  country  about  three  days' 
journey  inland  from  n  liillo  villsge  named  Kimimia. 
The  upproach  to  these  iiilnml  villugca  is  exceedingly 
difUcull,  over  mountains,  and  tliroiigh  streams  and 
denae  jungle,  and  uiir  missionari«a  were  unablo  to 
reocli  them  owing  to  floods.  Dr.  Luering  was  left  at 
KuniinJH  to  wail  tinlil  ho  should  be  able  to  got  to 
Linibiiwang.  but  nota  broke  out  in  tlie  interior,  and 
he  never  got  there.  At  Kinitinis  itsc-lf  there  are  not 
more  ihnn  Ave  hundred  persons  within  a  day'a 
march,  and  tliey  speak  &ve  different  languages;  the 
supply  of  food  is  insuffleioiit  for  Ruropeana;  one 
cannot  walk  nuire  th.'in  a  qtinrter  ofu  mile  without 
wading  through  Bwanip»,  swimiDing  rivers  full  of 
alligators,  or  struggling  through  dense  jungle,  and 
the  transport  of  goods  Irom  liio  outer  world  is  very 
expensive,  the  iiearest  port  of  call  being  four  to  six 
days'  sail  in  an  open  boat.  If  those  things  are 
so  at  Kimania  wimt  would  it  be  at  Limbawang? 
Korth  Borneo  is  sparsely  populntod  and  the  only 
promising  fields  are  already  occupied  by  the  So- 
ciety for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Romao  Cntholics.  South  Borneo  has  a  icoming  pop- 
ulation and  wide  rirers  navigable  for  hundreds  of 
miles  itito  the  interior,  vessels  run  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  tran<<port  is  choap  andeasy,  and  so  it  ia 
in  South  or  South-west  Borneo  that  we  nil  seek  an 
opening." 

The  Rfir.  P.  A.  Riggin,  superintendent  of  the 
mission  itriiong  the  Navajos,  reports  the  following  as 
the  words  of  some  of  the  leading  JndiBas  to  bim: 
"We  are  glad  to  see  you  aniODg  us;  to  learn  that 
your  niigsion  is  lo  lead  its  in  tlie  right  road.  Wo 
want  to  see  llie  right  road  to  walk  in  it.  Wo  will 
call  you  fuiher,  mother,  sister,  and  brother.  A  man 
that  tells  na  to  do  right  eats  well,  sleeps  well,  and 
lires  happily.  A  man  who  geLa  as  into  trouble 
steams,  frets,  and  can't  sleep  nor  eat  TVo  feel  wo 
ought  to  walk  in  the  road  you  tell  ufi  if  ii  bo  nsrht. 
We  want  to  hear  of  it  Wo  welcome  you.  Wo  are 
in  trouble  wiili  one  of  our  NstoJos  who  is  a  very  b.<id 
Indian.  May  be  your  prayera  will  help  him  to  be 
good.  Wo  think  he  ia  past  help.  Our  way  is  to 
give  bim  a  c;un  and  let  him  defend  him:>eir,  aud  then 
kill  him.    You  might  do  him  some  goo<1  if  you  pr»y 


for  }iim,  but  we  seriously  doubt  it  We  like  all  yoa 
say.  It  ia  pood  advice,  but  you  will  have  up-hill 
work  on  some  lines,  especially  on  the  woman  ques- 
tion. [Tliey  are  polygamoii.i.]  We  believe,  how- 
ever, you  will  get  some  followers.  Why  should  it 
not  be  good  to  hear  and  do  things?  We  want  to 
keep  in  llie  right  path.  Tou  know  how  to  farm  and 
make  nice  homes,  and  we  will  be  ghid  to  licar  from 
you  and  learn  all  wo  can.  Why  should  we  not  like 
it?  Kven  bad  people  sdmit  it,  though  they  might 
not  follow  it  all  tho  way  througlu  We  have  two 
bad  things  here  that  come  from  Americana,  namely, 
whisky  and  cards.  Our  young  men  are  contracting 
habits  ofdrinl:  and  gambling.  Why  don't  the  Groat 
F«ther  put  a  stop  lo  it?  We  don't  make  whisky  or 
cards,  but  Americans  do.  We  have  seen  that  those 
who  drink  and  play  cards  among  while  people  make 
a  great  pile;  those  who  don't,  a  Utile  pile;  but  we 
are  p!«d  to  have  you  come  to  teJl  us  the  right  way 
and  help  us  teach  our  young  people.  We  will 
gather  our  people,  young  and  old,  to  hear  you  wlico- 
ever  vou  will  talk  to  us." 


Deed  to  Land  in  Taxpam,  Mexico. 

Fbov  Mexico  we  have  recBivi-ii,  ihruugh  Dr.  J.  IL 
Butler,  a  co]>y  of  a  deed  to  some  laiid  donated  to  the 
Meth<idist  Kpiscopal  Church,  aud  wliioli,  becimse  of 
its  Cliri^irun  spirit  and  blessed  intent,  we  give  lo 
our  rt':iilr?r!i. 

"  At  the  city  of  Tuipom,  oa  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  March,  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  being  present  parties  of  the  first  part, 
Pablo  Cnrrasco,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Rtkniono 
Cuervo,  both  of  sge,  born  and  resident  at  this  place, 
both  in  enjoyment  of  full  dvil  privileges,  and  both 
possessing  the  necessary  inielligrnt  faculties  to  treat 
and  contract,  and  party  of  the  second  part,  Francesco 
Diaz,  pasior  of  the  Kvaogelioal  Church  of  this 
Canton,  Mud  iu  prest-iice  of  the  witnesses  designated, 
the  parties  of  tho  Hrat  part,  husbaud  and  wife,  de- 
dare^  that 

''  Eutertitinint;,  ns  tlioy  do,  ardent  desires  that  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jefnia  Christ  should  be  rapidly 
spread,  and  that  multitudes  of  poor  souls,  now  sub- 
merged in  the  miro  or  the  erroneous  doctrines  of 
Romanism,  shall  be  rescued,  aud  bearing  in  mind  the 
heavy  expenses  annually  incurred  by  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopat  Church  of  Mexico  in  payment  of  rent  for  a 
pluce  in  which  to  hold  service  for  the  Lord,  iliey  both, 
to  wit,  Bikid  husband  and  wife,  have  and  ilo  declare, 
after  due  delil»rntioQ,  they  have  decided  upon 
donating  a  plain  tmctol  ground 

"Situated  on  Calle  Itidepoudencia,  of  this  city, 
embracing  seventy  varas  m  length,  by  ten  in  widihf 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  creek,  on  the  west  by  a 
street,  on  the  nortli  by  the  house  of  Maclovio  Aqueda, 
and  on  the  south  by  ibe  house  of  the  donors,  which 
land  is  valued  in  twenty. Ave  dollars,  to  the  end  tliat 
thereon  mar  be  erected  the  chapel,  the  nchool,  and 


BibU  Trainhtg-Sclioola  in  India. 
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fhe  pareonago  of  tlie  pastor,  it  being  farther  declnrod 
that  the  donniiun  does  not  in  any  war  einbnrmsai  the 
owners,  fur  It  is  but  a  third  of  Uio  prop«rij  of  tlie 
donors,  and  tboy  have  retained  Biifficient  for  living 
piirposos,  and  for  planting,  and  they  dedir-aie  irreT^ 
wably  ftnd  perpetually  snch  property  to  the  service 
of  tlio  pure  docirines  of  Jeans  Christ 

"  Ramona  Cuervo,  wife  of  ihe  donor,  publicly  ack- 
niiwledges  the  forepoing  to  have  been  her  free  act 
and  deed,  and  contirma  all  done  by  her  hii-iband  in 
the  premises  aa  thougli  done  by  hersicll'." 


Bible  Tmining-Sohools  in  IndiB. 

Thb  Star  of  India  reporta:  "Rev.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Rov.  C.  P.  Hard  have  opened  a  Bible-school  at 
Karainghpur  to  train  ibe  workers  who  are  einplored 
in  the  newly  developed  village  work.  Mr.  ButterHeld, 
who,  until  very  receiuly,"haa  been  head  clerk  In  the 
magistrate's  office,  will  be  principal  of  tlie  echool. 
For  the  present  the  trainmg  will  be  chiefly  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  number  of  siudcnis  will  be  limited  by 
the  amount  of  money  available,  so  that  expenses  will 
be  neceaxarily  kept  low.  The  men  will  be  called  in 
froiD  the  village  churches  for  one  yoar'a  study,  and 
next  yeiir  other  men  will  take  Uieir  places.  The  work 
in  the  Karainghpur  direction  will  certainly  spread, 
and  M  .oprcflding  into  hundreds  of  villugea,  and  iliese 
rlllaga  paator-teachera  should  be  trained  for  their 
work. 

"  This  new  Bible-school  ovtght  to  be  well  aitpporied, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  at  least  Sity  stu- 
dents. Wo  do  not  know  how  much  is  planned  for 
each  man,  but  we  supgiosc  that  at  least  &ve  rupees 
per  montli  for  each  man  will  be  needed. 

"  Another  school  of  thi!<  kind  is  urgently  needed  at 
Ajmere.  Rev.  Mr.  Lyon  has  baptized  several  hun- 
droda,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  send  ibe  workers  to 
Bareilly,  the  distance  being  too  great;  aud,  further- 
more,  by  going  a  long  distance  from  home  the  simple 
villat;e  workers  take  idcna  from  their  new  surrouud. 
ings  that  unfit  them  for  returning  to  their  simple  and 
inexpensive  village  life. 

"  In  the  Rajputana  Oeld  there  are  hiisdreda  of  in- 
quirers; tlie  attention  of  several  classes  has  been 
drawn  to  CbriatiaDity  and  they  are  ready  to  join  the 
Christian  community.  From  each  circle  of  olglii  or 
ten  villages  tlie  mo«t  zealous  nnd  promising  Chrisitiqn 
tDOD  should  be  svlected  and  sent  to  the  Bible-school, 

"  Dr.  Scott,  Presiding  Klder  of  tiie  Agra  District, 
has  requested  oil  tlie  preachers  on  his  district  to 
choose  out  the  most  promising  men  in  their  respect- 
ive fields,  and  to  prepare  them  to  become  pastor- 
teachers.  This  is  a  good  movement,  end  ita  logical 
sequence  will  be  the  Bible  trnining-<'choot.  It  may  bo 
thni  we  shall  have  to  utilize  our  Anglo-Vernacular 
Rcliools  for  this  purpose;  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
rupees  yearly  of  mis-sion  money  are  apeut  on  lliese 
Anglo- Vernacular  achoola  in  addition  to  all  fees  nnd 
grant»-iD-ald." 


Oar  Mission  in  Malaysia  at  Fenang. 

Tub  italaijsia  Messagt  reports  concerning  our 
minsion  at  Pouang:  "  It  is  less  than  nine  month* 
since  Brother  Baldorston  opened  his  school,  and  nt 
the  end  of  January  when  he  dosed  for  the  Chinese 
New  Year  there  was  more  tlian  sixty  boys  on  tlie 
the  roll,  and  this  to  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
made  it  no  secret  wliatcver  that  the  main  object  of 
the  school  is  to  save  the  boys  from  supers  I  itioii  and 
idolatry  and  to  teach  them  the  faith  of  Christ  The 
school  was  opened  too  late  in  the  year  to  enable 
Brother  Balderston  to  present  any  of  his  pupila  for 
the  government  inspection,  and  therefore  no  grant 
could  be  earned,  in  consequeiict.-  of  which  the 
school  has  had  a  hard  struggle  Unancially.  As  it  was 
iniposaible  to  pay  the  salary  of  more  than  one  assist- 
ant teaclier,  the  work  of  the  school  could  hardly 
have  been  accomplislicd  at  all  if  Brother  Moore,  who 
was  appointed  preacher  in  chnrge  at  Ponang,  had 
not  voliinturily  taught  a  class  from  the  time  that  ho 
arrived  ihcro  in  the  month  of  July.  lu  his  report 
Brother  Moore  tells  of  the  many  opportunities  which 
he  has  hod  of  reaching  the  families  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  the  boys  themselves  in  his  capacity  as  teacher, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  nble  so  quickly  to  win  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Baba  Chinese  among  whom  ho  appears 
to  foci  himself  specially  allied  to  work. 

"It  is  very  evident  that  our  missionaries  In  Fe- 
nang fully  roalize  that  the  way  to  reach  theeonscicncea 
of  young  and  old  alike  ia  by  first  winning  their 
contidencti  and  affection,  and  when  we  read  to  the 
reporl.<<  of  half  hoIidnvR  spent  in  playing  with  boys 
who  come  voluntarily  to  the  missionaries'  house,  and 
of  regular  calls  at  ilio  homes  of  the  pupils,  *  more 
than  half  of  which  have  been  returned,'  we  omnot 
but  feel  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere  the  fruit  w.ll  be 
reaped  iti  changed  livca  nnd  purifled  hearts. 

"  Another  point  whieli  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  our  Penniig  work  is  that  the  women  have  not  been 
forgotten.  A  good  roiiiidntion  has  been  laid  for  the 
lime  when  we  shall  have  lady  missionarie*  at  the 
sister  setllomeut,  aye,  aud  in  other  settlements  too, 
aud  all  over  this  peninsular  and  this  island  world. 
The  Anglo-Chinese  Girls'  School  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact ;  Brotlier  BalJerslon's  school  opened  with 
one  boy,  and  the  girU'  school  began  with  two  girls, 
but  small  beginnings  often  have  great  endings,  and 
though  to  somf  it  will  seem  very  small  that  the  year 
should  be  closed  with  an  attendance  of  only  four,  yet 
those  who  know  the  people  will  tmderistaud  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement 

"The  government  offldale  evidently  look  very 
favorably  upon  our  work  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  for  they  have  made  a  liberal  offer  of  a  build- 
ing grant  Wo  quote  from  Brother  Balderstun's  re- 
port 'We  have  had  the  promise  of  $4,000  to  aid  In 
erecting  a  school  on  condition  that  tlie  same  aniouut 
be  first  procured  from  some  other  source.     Here   ii 


toman 


Ucisin  in  A-iyentinu  ami  Vnu/uay. 


an  opport«nilj'  for  some  liberal-hearted,  noble-soulcd 
porsoii  by  puuing  {-1,000  in  crnr  hands  lo  invest  $8,000 
in  a  branch  of  miesioa  worlr  whore  it  is  sure  to  bear 
1«nt«  iiiteresL' 

"'Kur  Kiigliah  work  there  is  not  very  much  scope 
in  a  place  wiicre  the  ciiliro  Kiircipcun  populntioii  does 
not  ftinount  to  much  over  two  hundred  souls,  e«p«- 
cially  when  two  other  denoniinaiions  ure  iilready  at 
work  and  a  fourth  is  about  to  make  a  fresh  bc)(inninKl 
Tliere  is,  however,  a  large  class  at  Penaiig,  as  in  all 
our  Kdsicrn  citieA,  who  sp<.-itk  our  tongue  but  are  not 
blessed  with  the  same  clear  gohpel  light  thxt  we  are; 
wo  hope  that  our  missiuu  miij  be  the  means  of  bring* 
ingmanv  from  spiritual  ilnikuQ.e<i  uud  Romish  snporsti- 
tion  to  a  jnving  knowledge  of  Chrisit.  Bruiher  Moore 
conducts  u  service  regularly  in  Euglisli  on  Sundiiy 
evenings  at  which  he  has  had  a  good  atlCDdance. 
As  Wefleyan  chsplnin  be  ulao  works  among  the 
Wes'lej'an  so'diers  of  the  gtinii'on,  and  a  few  open- 
air  nioeiiiigs  have  been  held,  but  of  course  the  main 
streugih  of  our  miH!<ionaries  has  been  given  to  the 
native  work,  and  God  is  open'ng  lis  a  wide  door. 
We  trust  that  our  fric-nds  at  home  will  see  to  it  that 
we  are  not  prevoated  from  entering  io  by  a  lack  of 
resources."       

Boman  OatboHoism  in  A^entica  and  Tlrn^ay. 

BT  EEV.    GKOFIGB  O.   rKfKJOATT. 

OCR  Argentine  friends  lately  made  a  great  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  the  virgin  of  I.ujnn,  n  town 
some  (irty  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  with  ilie  avowed 
object  ufpluoiog  ilio  repnblic  under  the  pntroniige  of 
the  virgin,  and  of  solicithig  lier  inlorco&sioa  and 
favors  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  people.  It  is  caU 
culated  that  over  eight  thousjind  persona,  representing 
all  classes  of  society,  sanctioned  by  their  preaenco 
tills  net  of  wickod,  inexcusable  idolatry. 

Vou  must  not  suppose  all  these  eight  thousand 
imd  odd  pilgrims  wore  devout,  sincere  Papists.  No; 
by  DO  mcanB.  The  number  of  those  who  follow  pop. 
ery  in  tliesc  lands  simply  because  of  social  or  family 
ties,  or  bocnuso  of  "the  loaves  and  fishes"  its  euor* 
moiia  wealth  enables  it  always  to  give,  is  Eouicthing 
iocrt'dible.  Money  is  the  great  lever  by  mc^na  of 
which  the  Church  of  Rome,  despite  its  innulo  evi- 
dent corruption  and  utter  Ijfelessness  in  things  spir- 
itual, accomplishes  its  every  purpose,  aud  works 
many  a  "  lying  wonder  "  in  this  highly  privileged 
division  of  tlie  parth. 

Thiij  fact  alone,  namely,  that  modern  Romanism 
is  simply  a  money-making  and  a  money-giving 
machine,  has  dia/usted  thousands  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  among  her  most  obedient  children  ; 
one  cannot  step  out  sud  converse  with  any  ordinarily 
intelligent,  single-hearted  man  without  perccivin..' 
that  Iha  Church  of  Rome  is  losing  her  hold  from  dtiy 
lo  day  rtn  the  very  best  and  wortliicst  of  our  society, 
and  that  eo  far  as  mornl  iafluenoe  in  faVor  of  truth, 
purity,  or  any  thing  similar  is  concerned,  tlie  Church 


of  Rome  has  been  a  dead  and  cumbersome  body 
tliese  puna  for  the  l.iat  half  century  at  least. 

Such  is  the  odiuMi  with  which  many,  especinlly  in 
larger  country  towns,  look  upon  the  Church  of  Rome 
tlukl  they  will  not  suffer  their  children  to  b«  baptized, 
neither  will  they  permit  them  to  be  named  after  any 
saint,  martyr,  or  prophet  contained  in  the  Romiah 
calendar.  They  name  their  oflspriog  after  countries, 
flowers,  rivers,  etc,  but  they  will  under  no  pretense 
give  them  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  Christian 
n:ime.  The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  at  its  organization  in  Buenos  Ayres  a  few 
years  ago,  had  no  more  virulent,  determined  foe  llian 
the  Romish  archbishop  and  his  oounile.^s  followers. 
It  was  really  pnln/ul  to  read  some  of  the  things 
written  under  priestly  iiispiratioo  agsinst  tliis  Dobia 
and  praiseworthy  institution. 

Bull-flghtiog  WHS  abolished  to  Uruguay  two  or 
three  years  ago,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  Rom- 
ish clergy  are  positively  in  favor  of  this  lnutul  aud 
degrading  pasiiiui.-,  and  has  taken  good  care  never  to 
compromise  its  altitude  by  a  word  of  hearty  con- 
deninuliou  of  these  bloody  amusements  fi-om  any  of 
their  numerous  pulpits. 

St.  Paul  exhorted  submission  and  reverence  "  to 
the  powers  that  be,"  and  the  Gospel  in  general 
teaches  that  the  Christian  minister  or  preacher 
should  be  "an  example  to  all  believers,"  in  fuilh,  in 
oVeiiience,  in  charily,  and  in  all  maimer  of  good 
works.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  our 
midst  have  e  tiicr  never  heard  of  this  or  follow  a 
very  differt-ni  Clospel.  Many  of  them  are  very  busily 
engMged  just  now  in  opposing  the  civil  ninrringe 
law.  a  measure  which  has  now  been  the  law  of  the 
land  among  us  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  languRge  some  of  tlicso  pretended  ministers  of 
Christ  have  been  using  in  this  connection  in  sucb 
places  as  Salto,  Paysauder,  und  Diinizno  has  been 
quite  incendiary.  The  vilest  epithets  tliey  can 
think  of  are  freely  l:eaped  upon  those  who  framed, 
and  u|ion  tlie  enligliuned  government  that  upholds, 
said  law.  Bishop  Soler's  late  attempt  to  put  him- 
self at  the  lu'iui  of  a  movement  to  overthrow  the 
government  luis  created  a  most  iinfavorable  impres- 
sion among  nil  classes.  Many  are  beginning  to  hes- 
it^ite  about  going  to  a  Church  that  will  not  besitiite, 
merely  to  gratify  its  unholy  and  insane  ambition,  to 
plunge  a  whole  nation  ii:to  bloodshed  and  confus- 
ion. Such,  lliey  argue,  is  not  the  Church  Christ 
came  to  catahliMh  upon  earth. 

Tlie  Ronmii  Ciiitholics  are  trnng  hard  in  the  Ar. 
geiitinc  RcpiiUlo  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  politics; 
they  are  striiiuing  every  nerve  to  sutMHsed  in  this 
matter;  they  have  already  organized  themselves  as 
a  party  and  lixed  upon  tlieir  candidate  for  the  com- 
ing presidency  of  iho  republic.  Were  they  to  suc- 
ceed it  would  beyond  all  controversy  bo  a  lamentable 
day  for  the  republic. 

Fortunately  for  us  and  for  our  children  the  real  liv* 


BeliejH  and  !Suj>er8titions  in  BrUish  Hortii  Borneo. 


Rf>mnn  Catliolica  in  these  ropiiblioa,  in  biigiiKws,  ia 
society,  nnd  in  every  dopartmont  of  liutnan  activity, 
form  a  very  Bmall  fiiciiou — too  sniiill,  indeed,  to  evoke 
ftny  tiling  but  the  sincereat  compassion  or  the  meet 
jii»tiflnble  Knoer.  Shake  tite  dry  bones  or  Romnn 
Catholicism  as  you  will,  it  will  never  be  any  thing 
different  from  wliat  it  is  now.  It  is  corrupt  at  heart, 
and  the  best  w«y  to  reform  it  would  be  by  sweeping 
ii  RWBjr  completely  out  of  the  sight  of  men.  There 
!:«  only  one  thing  that  citn  Fave,  thnt  can  regenerate 
these  people  in  their  motives,  impulses,  and  purposes, 
and  that  is  the  Oospel  or  ChrlsL 
Dwxno,  Uniguny. 


fielie&  and  Superotitions  in  British  North  Borneo. 

BY    RET.    H.    L.    E.    LUEHINO. 

It  was  not  Tery  astonishing  to  find  that  the  Mo- 
bammcdanigm  of  many  parts  of  Malaysia  benrs  but 
Utile  resemblance  to  the  ideals  of  Mohnnuoed'a 
teaching.  The  religion  of  Islam  was  introduced 
among  tlie  Malay  races  !b  comparatively  recent 
times,  and  not  by  miHsionnrics  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  iho  Koran,  nor  by  fanatical  warriors  yoami-ig  for 
death  and  paradise,  but  by  the  rajahs  and  other 
native  rulers  at  the  instigation  of  the  Arab  mer- 
chonis  who  came  here  in  great  numbers  to  trade. 

The  teachings  of  Islam,  however,  though  they  be- 
came popular  and  fasliionable  among  the  rajahs  nnd 
their  dependents,  have  in  moat  instances  produced 
nothing  more  than  an  external  effect  upon  the  great 
mass  of  the  people:  the  long  sliining  hair  has  fallen 
under  the  razor  of  the  Khatib,  Mohammedan  names 
liuve  been  adopted,  and  former  friends  are  despised 
and  derided  as  kafirs,  or  unbelievers,  but  with  these 
exceptions  the  Mohammedan  of  Xortii  Borneo  differs 
but  little  from  his  heathen  fcliow-ci>iintryman.  Uis 
Buporni  lions  are  the  same— forest  nnd  river, 
moiintivin  and  sea  are  ftUed  with  dreaded  hostile 
spirits  which  it  is  his  eager  desire  to  pacify,  Ha 
feara  them  especinlly  in  times  of  sickness  or  loneli- 
ness, for  then  he  thinks  they  Imve  the  best  opportu- 
nily  to  make  their  attacks.  Stories  about  mysterious 
diseases  and  calamities  cau-icd  by  theao  detvsted  in- 
truders from  an  unseen  world  are  told  every  even- 
ing, and  many  times  I  have  seen  strong  men  and 
women  tremble  before  the  hopelessness  of  avoiding 
or  defeating  an  imaginary  attack  from  one  of  them. 

The  PoKXtng,  or  spirit  doctor,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant persons  in  lits  village  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  way  in  which  he  gains  the  confi- 
dence of  bis  patients  and  their  relations  is  most  re- 
markable. 8ome  of  them  are  clever  mesmerista  and 
magnciizers,  and  I  imve  seen  some  showing  a  verj 
surprising  control  over  the  will  of  the  "  possessed 
ones,"  any  order  given  being  evidently  nnconBciously 
complied  with  vithont  tlie  least  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  and  to  see  such  things  means — 
for  a  native,  at  least— to  l>elieve  them. 


Wlien  traveling  it  is  of  special  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  llie  Bornei»c  Ui  know  the  place  where  the 
mnlignant  spirits  are  supposed  to  dwell.  Such  spots 
are  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  or  the  paaaer-by 
makes  n  propitiatory  oSoring  cousiating  of  leaves, 
flowers,  or  fruits,  whicli  are  heaped  up  on  the  dan- 
gerous spots  and  form  the  ttmhunnn  hanhi. 

Of  course,  whenever  possible,  a  person  will  try  to 
obtain  an  nnnilet  as  a  security  from  the' pernicious 
influeoce  of  ghosts,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  in. 
trodueuou  of  such  charms  is  very  recent,  as  they  are 
unknown  in  many  places  in  the  interior. 

A  great  number  of  these  spirits  have  been  classi- 
fied by  those  wlio  have  lieen  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  pawangship,  but  I  only  had  the  opportunitj 
to  make  a  list  of  about  flfly  names  of  spirits  frequent- 
ing the  surroundings  of  Kimanis,  sod  their  sujiposed 
cliaracteristics. 

But  these  siiperstiiions  of  Borneo  are  condemned 
to  die.  The  hantu  cannot  tlirive  in  the  li^ht  of  the 
OospeL  The  puwang's  song  and  tlie  sound  of  his 
gong  will  die  away  before  the  sound  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Shamaiiiat  now  enslaved  by  the  fear  of  spirits 
will  be  strengthened  and  lifted  up  into  liberty,  even 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  OospeL 


The  Noble  Life  and  Death  of  Wong  Ding-Eok. 

BT  KR8.  B.  MOORE  STTte. 

Brother  Woxo  Dino-Hok,  member  of  the  Foo- 
chow  Conference,  died  on  Sunday  morning,  February 
7,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years 

Ii  was  all  so  unexpected  that  we  sre  still  nnoble 
to  bring  our  minds  to  accept  the  fact  that  he  shall 
no  more  go  in  and  out  among  us.  At  the  last  An- 
nual Conference  he  was  nppointed  teacher  in  the 
theological  school,  a  place  to  which  ho  was  admirably 
ndapted,  and  for  which  we  look  in  vain  for  another 
to  fill 

Diiitr-Hok  was  a  native  of  Lek-Du  (a  the  Ming 
Chiang  District  He  was  an  only  child,  and  hiis  father 
died  when  he  was  only  one  year  old.  His  mother 
tlnis  loft  was  very  poor,  which  was  an  excuse  for  the 
liimily  marrying  her  out  again,  and  meant  to  her 
going  into  another  nuiphborhood  and  leaving  her  lit- 
tle two-year-old  boy  with  his  uncle,  and  no  longer 
recognizing  the  relationship  of  mother  and  sou. 

Afii;r  a  few  years  this  uncle  was  wonderfully  con- 
verted under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Hu  Yong  Mi, 
who  a  lew  years  later  recommended  him  ns  a  stu- 
dent for  the  theological  school 

At  this  lime  Ding-Hok  was  thirteen  years  old, 
and  this  bachelor  uncle  brought  him  with  him  to 
Foochow  and  placed  him  in  the  mission-school  for 
boys,  supporting  him  there  and  caring  for  him  as  a 
father. 

This  inicle,  Hwai-Ohing,  was  the  only  Christian  in 
bis  father's  funiiiy,  and  he  said  to  Ding-Hok,  as  he 
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The  Ifoble  Life  itrui  Death  of  Wung  Ding-Uok, 


counseled  liim  to  prepare  himseirfor  iisetiilness:  "  Of 
\X\e  deeceadants  of  brolhera  six,  I  count  un  you  to 
rcprcaent  me  in  tlie  future  geDcratioos.  SiiiUy  with 
dili^CDce,  believe  fully  on  Jesuii,  sud  prepare  your- 
self to  pre.-icli  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  imd 
I  can  die  happy." 

The  next  year  Ding-Hok  was  baptized,  and  it  yenr 
later  his  uncle  died,  Ding-Hok  walked  two  bundrcil 
li  to  attend  his  uncle's  funend,  and  then  returaed  uc 
once  to  tcliool. 

When  he  wns  sixteon  yeara  old  the  Tieng  Aug 
Donjf  Quarterly  Conference  recommended  hira  lo enter 
thu  tlieologicul  school,  where  ^ooIl  ho  beptn  to  take 
bis  turn  with  older  BtiideiiLs  ill  public  preaching.  Each 
year  showed  improvement  nnd  spiritual  growth. 

HIb  deportment  from  year  lo  year  was  porftct. 
And  when  at  twenty  he  hai.1  ftnished  liia  tlieolog'- 
ical  course,  ranking  first  in  a  large  class,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  accede  to  tlie  wish  of  two  eameat  young 
hearts,  and  allow  him  mid  liisa  Cio-Dung  (one  of  our 
orpiinu-Bcliool  gprU)  to  bo  beirotlied.  UIh  first  up 
pointineut  wua  lloh-Ctiiuug  city,  as  an  assiataut  under 
Kev.  Hu  Yong  Mi.  TJie  next  year  he  was  married, 
but  ooiitinued  in  Hoh-Cliian^'  three  successive  years, 
whore  lie  is  remembered  lor  hia  efficient  help  in  tlie 
erection  of  their  church  and  Btrangllieuiiig  of  lliB 
momtwrahip. 

The  nejct  pUoo  he  served  was  Ming  Chiang,  in  the 
Fifth  Township,  near  his  native  village.  Tlie  up- 
pareiit  fruits  of  bis  labor  were  sniall,  hut  his  words 
of  inatruct'oii  reached  many  heart". 

During  his  xecond  year  here  he  had  a  severe  hem- 
orrhage of  tlie  lungs,  and  as  ho  did  nut  recover  h\s 
ustiiil  strength,  nt  next  session  of  Conference  he  askcil 
for  n  gupernumeriiry  rolmiou,  which  was  granted  him, 
and  at  once  Mt.  Ahok  engaged  him  to  touch  a  small 
private  school  in  his  family.  lu  1888,  when  Bishop 
Powler  was  with  us,  he  ordained  Diiig-?Iok  doucoa, 
though  lie  wna  RtiU  utiHble  to  take  un  appointment 
He  wtts  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  Hia  wife.  Boo- 
ing her  hiLiband's  continued  delicate  state  of  health, 
but  lio|>eiully  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
would  iigain  outer  the  regular  work,  asked,  and  wa.s 
admitieil  na  a  inediuil  aludout  in  our  Woman's  Hos- 
pital. Whe7i  she  asked  my  advice  about  this  step, 
she  said :  "  I  want  to  get  enough  knowledge  of  med- 
icine U>  kaow  how  to  tiiko  care  of  my  husband  when 
far  Irom  medical  aid,  in  distant  appomtmeiits  to  which 
we  may  be  sent" 

Of  his  lust  two  years  Rev.  Sia  Sek  Oug  says: 

"Though  unable  to  take  regular  work,  Brother 
Ding-Rok  bos  been  a  great  help  in  the  Tieng  Ang 
church,  preaching  at  times,  teaching  in  Sunday-school, 
and  especially  by  his  faithful  attendance  and  helptul- 
nesB  at  the  Thursday  evening  prHyer-meeiing,  where 
hia  happy  spirit  of  consccrniion  ever  shone  in  his 
radiitnt  coiintennnce,  and  by  word  and  example  ex- 
hort(-d  others  to  diligenoe  and  growth  in  the  Chris- 
titto  life." 


He  adds  furtlier:  "Last  year  when  I  was  sick 
Ding-Uok  was  called  to  assist  in  teaching  claasoa  in 
the  theological  school.  He  did  this  so  in  harmony 
with  my  own  ideas  Uiat  I  soon  looked  upon  him  as 
ray  right  hand.  The  students  lorcd  him,  and  begged 
that  he  might  ho  assigned  to  this  work  pennancutly. 
Hence  great  wa.s  our  satisfaction  wlien  last  Confer- 
ence appointment  sent  him  to  this  place." 

Brother  11  u  Yong  Mi  says  of  hira: 

"  He  helped  roe  much  in  the  building  of  the  Hoh 
Chinng  church,  and  at  the  same  time  he  worked  with 
enthusiasm  to  spread  the  gospel  sound,  going  from 
village  to  villuge  and  from  house  to  house,  and  ufton 
selling  books  and  preaching  on  the  streets  to  willing 
listeners. 

"  Ho  tried  many  plans  tn  help  the  poor,  especially 
widows  and  orphun.i.  whose  siifiering  and  trials  so 
pained  his  sympnlhetic  heart.  Now  that  I  am  too 
feeble  to  preach,  it  baa  been  as  a  well  of  joy  in  my 
heart  to  dwell  upon  our  young  preachers  as  the  hope 
of  our  Churcli.  Brother  Ding-Hok's  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit  made  him  • 
man  of  gretit  usefulne«8  in  the  Church. 

"  The  morning  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  new  year, 
when  nracHscnger  came  to  me  with  the  news.  'I>ing- 
Hok  IS  dead,'  I  said:  'No,  tliis  cannot  be;  I  cannot 
consent  to  it;  I  cannot  bear  it  I '  But,  alas  I  my  heart- 
longing  could  not  lengthen  the  precious  life  one  mo- 
ment I  He  was,  iudecd,  gone  from  u.<<.  And  when 
Bl  the  funeral  the  sight  of  his  weeping  wife  and 
little  boys,  so  suddenly  berelt  of  their  nil,  overcame 
me,  BO  that  I  wept  ns  for  a  loved  son.  May  God  pity 
and  bless  the  widow  and  orplmnSjIbr  truly  they  have 
no  earthly  resource  left  them." 

When  ut  last  Conference  Ding-Hok  he«rd  his  ap- 
pointment rend  as  teacher  in  die  theological  school 
he  was  pleased,  and  said :  "  All  I  know  of  God  from 
books  or  from  experience  shall  be  freely  given  out 
to  these  students." 

Two  moMiha  later  he  took  oold — influeuca.  He 
thought  it  of  no  consequence  and  kept  about  his 
work.  But  the  first  liiiy  of  the  Chinese  new  year 
he  took  a  violent  chill,  followed  by  fever  which  ran 
very  high.  Because  his  wife,  Cio-Dntig,  waa  a  stu- 
dout  in  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Miss  Dr.  Lyou  came 
to  see  him  and  prescribed  for  him.  She  regarded  it 
as  a  light  fever  which  would  soon  pass  away.  His 
many  friends  who  called  to  see  him  did  not  once  sup- 
pose he  was  near  deiah.  But  on  the  morning  of 
Febnuiry  7,  betnre  dayli};lit,  he  had  a  sudden  severe 
hemorrhage  of  tlie  lungs  which  speedily  exhausted 
nature,  and  as  day  dawned  hi4  spirit  fled,  leaving  his 
wife  stricken  in  her  solitary  anguish,  without  one  fare- 
well message. 

Pray  for  this  dear  little  woman  and  her  orphaned 
babes.  She  woa  ever  a  devoted,  loving  wife,  and  a 
great  help  to  her  husband  in  his  work.  She  ia  truat- 
ing  in  Christ. 

IhochoiL<,  March  1,  1892. 


OeneraL  Miasionary  Intelligence. 
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GENERAL  MISSIONARY  INTELLIQENOE. 

Thk  Brahmos  o(  Imii*  lisve  started  a  uewspnpor 
-with  ihe  title  of  Uarmony.  It  aims  at  expounding 
and  hurmoiiiziDi;  Hindu  and  Ohriatinn  doctrineg. 

Kev.  J.  L.  Powle  writea  from  CeMres,  Aain  Minor, 
thitl  ilie  people  in  greiiernl  are  more  inlelligeutly  np- 
prectatire  of  and  more  kindly  diaposed  toward  the 
goflpe!  iDeasnge  ilmu  ever  before. 

Tlic  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  iKsued  orders  forbid- 
diiif;  iiitt^rconrae  between  Moorish  woiDon  and  the 
ladies  attuclied  to  Chriatian  miasiona.  The  o.-der 
affecls  directly  the  English  North  Africa  Mission. 

Reports  from  Syria  atate  that  the  DriiscH  are  ex- 
pecting soon  tlie  secood  coming- of  their  Messiah  who 
will  overthrow  Islam  and  Chrisllaniiy.  They  are 
prcparini;  for  bis  coming  by  collecting  powder,  casting 
bullets,  and  gathering  tlrearros. 

A  missionary  in  Turkey  writes:  "The  outlook  for 
niifsioniiry  work  in  this  empire  is  just  now  very 
stormy.  The  Turkish  minister  lina  notified  the  vari- 
ous embassies  oT  Constaotinople  that  hereafter  tlio 
huldiiig  of  sclioola  in  private  houses  will  not  bo 
tolenilrd." 

In  Canton,  China,  there  are  missions  of  the  Scan- 
dianvl.ius,  Berlin  Missionary  Society,  W'esloyans,  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  American  Board,  Southern 
Baptist  Couvention,  and  Presbyterian  Church,  North. 
These  report  3,S0J  communicania,  and  the  baptism  of 
3ST  during  1891, 

In  the  Presbyterian  mission  among  the  Laoa  in 
Sinro  llie  additions  last  year  were  two  hundred  and 
tliirty-nme.  The  commiinicniits  now  number  eleven 
hundred.  The  missionaries  speak  warmly  of  the 
ac^  and  success  of  the  iintive  Chriatiaua  la  evau- 
gelising  their  heathen  neighbors, 

Babiiiowioh,  the  converted  Jew,  who  baa  become 
■  most  successful  preaclier  to  his  people  in  Russia,  is 
DOW  preaching  in  a  new  building  at  Kiachineff,  the 
"  Somorville  Memorial  Hall,"  and  has  large  congre- 

itiuns.  •*  He  has  visits  every  day  from  Jews,  n-lio 
Cnlt  ujiOR  him  for  iusi ruction  in  reference  lo  Chris- 
tiauity.  He  conducts  also  an  immense  corresijondence 
with  inquirers  in  nil  parts  of  Kiis^sia," 

A  missionary  in  Patna,  India,  writes:  "A  fow 
weeka  ago  in  this  city  the  widow  of  a  Brahmin  de- 
clared her  intention  to  become  a  sati.  Her  reUitivea 
tried  to  dissuade  her,  telling  her  that  the  government 
would  not  allow  it.  On  hearing  that  the  p<ilioe  would 
be  prcsoiit  at  the  cremation  of  her  husband's  body 
■he  professed  to  relinquisli  her  desire,  but  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  lo  follow  the  corp.so  to  the  burning  gUal. 
To  this  her  friends  agreed,  but  when  the  funeral  pile 
ou  which  the  dead  body  had  lieen  placed  was  in 
every  part  Tigorou.<dy  blazing,  the  %voman  suddenly 
leaped  into  tlie  midst  of  the  tl.inn-fl.  The  police 
[uickly  pulled  her  ofl,  but  her  bums  were  so  severe 

it  »he  died  the  next  day." 


llev.  Dr,  Bruce  writea  from  JuKiv  Ispahan,  Persia, 
that  the  power  of  Uie  Moaleius  luis  been  grejitly 
broken,  and  llinl,  while  in  his  acliool,  until  lately 
lliere  were  no  Moliammedaus,  now  thirty  Moham- 
medan boys  are  in  attendance. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Obtener  says 
there  are  atjuut  16,000,000  heaihon  in  Siberia,  and 
calls  ou  soiuo  Americun  Society  to  send  mis^ionuries 
there.  They  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Russian 
Government — to  dungeons.  The  Protestant  mission- 
aries that  were  at  work  lo  Siberia  were  forced  to 
leave  the  country  by  the  order  of  the  government. 

The  English  Baptists  have  opened  a  mission  station 
at  Monseoibi  on  the  Upper  Congo,  about  midway 
betwecQ  Luluuga  and  Bengals.  Here  they  bnve 
opened  a  school  of  Iweoty-Qve  boya.  The  mission 
is  among  the  Bungalas,  who  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
people  on  the  river — atlilotic,  intelligent,  manly,  ener- 
getic, and  fearless.  They  build  fine  houses,  sym- 
meiricjil  and  skillfully  fitted.  Their  towns  show 
every  sign  of  vigorous  life;  building  is  going  on  coii- 
tintiully,  aud  muterial  always  in  course  of  preparation. 

Rov.  H.  N.  Bannim,  D.D.,  writes  to  the  Indeptnr 
dent  from  Harput,  Turkey:  "  I  have  just  had  a  long 
call  from  two  ataUvnrt  men  from  a  village  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  us,  the  other  aide  of  the 
Eiipliratea.  It  is  tho  center  of  quite  n  number  of 
ArmeniuD  villages  which  are  owned  aud  controlled 
by  n  few  Turkish  lords.  Wo  havo  long  wished  to 
establish  a  work  among  them;  but  the  must  powerful 
of  these  chiefa  set  his  face  against  it,  and  Ids  power 
was  supreme,  A  little  seed  was  dropped  into  the 
village  to  which  my  callers  belong,  and  it  has  borne 
fruit.  Without  any  teacher,  except  the  Holy  Spirit, 
tliey  studied  the  Bible,  and  several  men  have  the  up- 
poaraucB  of  being  true  Christians.  A  year  and  a 
half  ago,  witlioul  any  commnnicRtion  witli  ua,  they 
began  lo  build  a  smnll  cha[)cl;  but  the  chief  whom  1 
have  mentioned  sent  word  to  the  boy  who  owns  the 
villiige  that  he  ought  to  slop  it;  so  the  building  was 
pulled  down.  Last  autumn  the  bey,  hnding  that 
some  of  these  brethrett  whose  services  were  quite 
important  to  him  would  not  remain  because  they  had 
no  place  of  worship,  told  them  that  they  might  build 
and  he  would  furnish  the  timber;  so  with  remarkable 
energy  they  put  up  a  two-story  building,  much  belter 
than  the  urigiiial  plan,  oontainiug  not  only  a  chapel, 
but  a  Bchoolronm  and  one  or  two  rooms  for  a  preacher. 
They  did  not  ask  us  for  any  help;  but  when  it  was 
done  they  put  in  au  irresistible  plea  for  a  young 
man  to  preacli  and  teach  for  theoi.  We  gave  them  a 
theologicsal  student,  and  he  has  had  a  most  encourag- 
ing work  this  winter,  drawing  pupils  from  a  large 
village  near  by,  and  holding  meetings  there  on  Sun- 
day as  well  as  in  his  own  village.  These  two  men 
have  been  here  to  plead  for  some  one  to  supply  tlio 
place  of  the  student  when  h«  returns  to  the  seminary 
at  the  end  of  his  vacation,  four  weeks  hence." 


3U2  Uniting  of  Protestant  jLjmcopal  Misnion  and  Church  of  Jenua. 


TJnitlng  of  Protastaitt  Episcopal  Misaiou  and 
Ohmoh  of  Jeaus  in  Mexico. 

The  Rov.W,  B,  Gordon,  wriiintt  from  Mexico,  makes 
the  following  intcresiiug  report  to  the  "  Advisory 
Conimiltee  for  (?liurch  Work  in  Mexico." 

"The  most  iinportaut  fuot  of  all  in  our  year's 
work — indeed,  of  nil  the  years  since  1885 — is  that  the 
so-callci.1  "  Independents  "  have  voluntarily  united 
with  us.  On  October  1  lust  their  represeiitalivts 
held  a  meeting;  in  lliu  city  of  Mexico  nnd  appointed  a 
committee  of  three,  of  whom  the  former  Bishop  of 
the  Valley  of  Mexico  was  one,  to  approacli  the 
'Ciierpo  Eclosiasiico '  and  me  on  liie  subject  of  o 
union  with  us.  I  called  together  the  Cuerpo  Ecle- 
sinstioo,  and  after  u  full  discussion  proposed  to  them 
us  a  basis  of  uuiou  the  foUowiug,  namely,  First — Wo 
recognize  the  presiding  bishop  of  llio  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cliurch  in  the  United  Stales  cf  Amerirai  as 
our  ocelesiasticul  chief.  Second — We  recoguixe  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Gordon  as  said  presiding  bishop 'a  only 
representative  in  the  republic  of  Mexico.  Third — 
We  recognize  the  Cuerpo  Eclesfnatieo  as  the  only 
local  ecclesiastical  authority,  nil  other  bodies  ceasing 
from  this  date  to  have  any  niuhority  wliatsoever. 
Fourth — Any  congrc^'niiua  msxy  decide  for  itself 
wheilier  it  will  u»e  the  former  liturgy  of  the  '  Cliurch 
cf  Jesus '  or  the  Spanish  Versi«)n  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Proteslnnt  Kpiscopnl  Church 
of  llic  United  States  of  America,  except  in  the  offices 
of  the  holy  communion,  baptism,  conQnoatiou,  and 
ordination,  in  which  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
must  be  used.  Tliis  action  to  take  eOcct  when  ap- 
proved by  the  presiding  bishop. 

'"  All  of  which  was  adopted  nem.  con.,  and  a  copy 
oftheminntcs  for«'arded  to  Bishop  WiUiura.s,  who 
approved  our  action  and  accepted  Iheprt^iiosilions  of- 
fered him  until  tlie  meeting  of  tlie  General  Conven- 
tiouin  18'J2,  adding  the  following  conditions:  '  First — 
The  former  Bishop  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  is  to  have 
no  authority  or   p.Hrt  whatsoever   in  the  work  of 

hich  I  am  the  head.     Second — Neither  I,  nor  any 

le  else  in  the  Prole-'tant  Kpiscop."il  Clnircli,  shall  be 
considered  in  any  way  responsible  for  tlio  church 
buildings  in  tlio  city  of  Mexico.  Third — That  I  shall 
uot  hold  any  official  communication  with  any  one  ex- 
cept the  Rev.  W.  B.  Gordon  and  the  '  Cuerpo  Ecle- 
Biasiieo.'  All  of  which  was  accepted  by  the  Cuerpo 
Eclesiastico  and  the  representatives  of  the  'Inde- 
pendents,' and  a  copy  duly  signed  sent  to  Bishop 
Williams. 

"  Thus  at,  lost,  Go«l  guiding  and  lielping  us,  the  disi 
Bensious  which  have  hitherto  distracted  the  '  Church 
work  in  Mexico '  have  di9ap|>eared.  By  this  action 
live  congregations  in  the  '  Valley  of  Mexico,'  namelj-, 
San  Pedro  Martir,  Atlapulco,  Xochitoneo,  Tlalmanalco, 
aud  Xocliotitlan,  and  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo  those  of 
San  Lorenzo  and  Chapulaco,  have  come  under  my 
Buperiuteudency.  Besides,  many  of  the  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Churcli  who  have  stitycd  away  from  the 


public  services  for  years  on   aocmiiit  of  the  dissen- 
sions have  returned  to  us."' 


Thne  Books  ou  Missioiia. 
Indian  Gems  for  Oie  Al<u1er'a  Crown  is  n  Ijook  of 
192  jittges  published  by  tbe  Religious  Tmct  Society 
of  London,  and  for  sale  by  llieir  sole  Hgent^,  the 
Fleming  H.  Kevell  Compiny,  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. Price,  80  cents.  It  is  a  true  narrutive,  written 
by  Miss  Droese,  n  missionary  at  Landour,  India.  Tlio 
story  was  first  written  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
native  Christians  of  India  In  the  conversion  of  llie 
villagern  to  Christ.  It  has  boon  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages,  and  is  now  sent  out  to  English  read- 
ers in  tlie  hope  thai  a  deeper  interest  may  be  pro- 
duced in  tlie  liome  Church  for  the  evangeliMtion  of 
India.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  "The  Imiian 
Devotee  and  His  Ilisciplos"  and  "From  Bondnge  h> 
Freedom;  or,  The  Life  of  Tiilsi  Paul."  It  is  well 
written.     We  hopw  it  will  be  well  read. 

Fh  Not  Say  is  a  pnnipiilot  of  ninety-six  pages, 
written  by  Rev.  J.  H.  llorriburgli,  a  missionary  of 
tlie  English  Cliurch  Missionary  .Society  in  Chiua,  and 
published  at  ten  cents  by  tJie  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  of  New  York.  It  answers  ninny  of  the 
excuses  made  by  people  for  neglecting  ilie  heathen. 
The  reading  of  the  book  will  stimulate  the  mission- 
ary spirit  and  break  down  obstacles  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  lu  con- 
clusion it  urges  that,  especiiilly  in  China,  there  shall 
bo  a  largo  increase  of  self-sii]iporting  nilBsioniirics. 
"There  is  scope  for  missioimries  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual ability.  But  the  crying  need  of  China  to-duy 
is  for  hundreds  of  ordinary  people  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Women  are  needed  as  well  as  men. 
By  living  simply  and  in  Uio  uaiive  style  Iheexpciisio 
after  reaching  Chiua  need  uot  be  over  $250  a 
year." 

ifediail  Missions,  Their  Place  and  Power,  written 
by  Dr.  John  Lowe,  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Meil- 
ical  Missionary  Society,  is  not  a  new  book.  We  no- 
ticed it  when  it  first  appeared  in  1886,  published  in 
London,  being  indehted  to  the  author  for  a  copy.  It 
ia  now  introduced  to  the  American  public  by  the 
Flctniiig  II.  Revell  Company,  of  New  York.  Price, 
$1.50.  It  commences  with  "The  missionary  enter- 
pri.se,  including  the  various  methods  employed  in 
eommeuditig  God's  message  of  redeeming  Icive  to 
man,  is  the  highest  form  of  Christian  benevolence, 
aud  the  noblest  work  in  which  man  can  engage," 
nud  then  goes  on  to  show  how  medical  missions  from 
the  lime  of  our  Saviour's  labors  on  earth  to  the 
present  have  been  greatly  blessed  of  GcmI  in  winning 
souls  to  Christ.  A  sketch  is  given  of  the  organization 
and  history  and  work  of  different  roedical  missionary 
societies.  Here  ia  much  food  for  thought,  aud  the 
work  in  its  inception  and  completion  w  praisewortlir 
and  proflloble.     We  commend  it  heartily. 
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TEIE  DUTY  AND  BLESSEDNESS  OF  CHRISTIAN  GIVING. 

BY   BEV.    ERNEST    G.   'WESLKY. 

|ALT  in  the  mine,  metal  in  the  ore,  water  in  the  well,  grain  in  the  mill,  are  of 
little  conaparative  value.  Salt  must  be  brought  in  contact  with  that  it  is 
intecidetl  to  preserve;  metal  must  be  mined,  smelted,  fuiired,  fashioned;  water 
must  be  raised  from  the  weli;  food  must  be  brought  to  the  famishing;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  do  these  things  bcoome  of  real  value  to  mankiud. 

What  is  true  of  these  things  is  no  less  true  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Is  the  Church 
a  light?  then  it  must  stand  upon  the  hill-top  to  flash  its  beams  over  the  wild  waste  of 
waters.  Is  the  Church  a  witness?  then  it  must  be  ever  ready  to  testify  for  its  Lord. 
Is  the  Church  God's  life-boat?  then  it  must  launch  out,  breast  wave,  wind,  and  foam, 
pull  to  the  sinking  wreck,  haul  alongside,  and  rescue  crew  and  passengers. 

When  the  Church  fully  obeys  its  God-given  commission  as  a  light,  a  witness,  a  life- 
boat, then  will  it  fully  prosper.  The  real,  [lorrnaiicnt  success  of  the  Church  depends 
upon  its  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  text.  Never  has  there  been  a  period  in 
which  it  has  fully  obeyed  without  pros|>erity  ;  never  has  there  been  a  period  in  which 
it  has  prospered  being  disobedient — in  these  two  facts  we  have  revealed  the  divine  law 
of  spiritual  growth  and  of  spiritual  decay. 

Glance  for  a  i.ioment  at  the  obedience  of  the  early  Church.  He,  their  Lord,  gave 
the  command;  at  once  bia  followers  began  to  obey.  Though  numbering  scarcely  over 
seven  or  eight  hundred,  they  went  out  every-whcro  [ireachiug  the  Gospel  ;  seven  or  eight 
full  comp.-inie3  to  conquer  the  whole  world  for  Cinist.  .Slmrt,  indeed,  was  their  delay — 
that  simply  to  receive  equipmctit — then  lliL-y  went  forth  with  unquestioning  faith,  with 
unwavering  loyalty  to  Iliin  their  only  King. 

And  liow  did  they  succeed  in  this  mission  ?  Before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
Christianity  had  been  more  widely  disseminated  over  the  face  of  the  earth  than  any 
other  religion.  With  its  crushing  blows  it  had  dealt  heathenism  its  death  wound,  so 
that  Irenteus  (second  century)  was  able  to  report  :  "The  preaching  of  the  truth  shines 
every-whcre,  and  enlightens  all  men  willing  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
So  Tertulliau  (died  A.  D.  220)  :  "In  whom  else  have  all  nations  believed  but  in  Christ 
— those  parts  of  Britain  which  the  Romans  could  not  reach,  even  they  are  subject  to 
Christ — with  m.any  other  obscure  nations,  with  many  other  provinces  and  islands  scarcely 
known  to  us — m  all  these  the  name  of  Christ  reigns." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  refer  to  the  labors  of  the  apostles  themselves,  every 
one  of  whom  is  declared  by  tradition  to  have  been  a  missionary  ;  nor  is  moi'e  than  mere 
reference  necessary  to  show  the  intense  missionary  zeal  of  the  Church  at  large,  animated 
as  it  was  by  the  Spirit,  which  went  "every-vvheie  preaching  the  Gospel."  The  result  of 
this  grand  "advance"  is  seen  in  the  Christian  religion  becoming  that  of  the  Roman 
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Einpiru  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  fourth  ctiUiiry.     To  what  was  this  success  due? 
jil}'  to  tliti  oftti'lnife  vf  the  Church  blessed  w'nU  liie  blessing  of  God. 

\\'hat  cauced  the  halt,  the  cessation  of  effort,  the  seeniing  paralysis?  Witliout 
denial,  (jiiestiou,  or  doubt  this  \va«  due  to  tlie  detilement  of  the  Kpoiise  of  Christ  by 
false  doctrines  IVom  whicli  arose  the  man  of  sin  atu-mled  by  the  unuiberless  aliomitm- 
tious  which  followed  him.  J5ut  for  these  lhiMji;s  tliere  would  doubtless  have  been  coii- 
liuual  advance,  continued  victory,  and  a  long  since  gained  conrjuest  over  the  power  of 
sin,  instead  of  tlio  halt  of  centuries  before  the  walls  of  li.aiheniMn,  held  at  bay  if  not 
defeated. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  to  evangelize  the  world  is  not  a  matter  of  question;  the 
jtossibility  of  the  evangeli/.ation  of  tlie  world  Viy  the  Church  before  another  decade  is 
quite  generally  admitted.  Why,  tiien,  is  this  not  being  atlem]>tcd  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
extentleil  to  guarantee  success?  Several  reasons  might  be  given,  bnl  beyond  reason- 
able donlit  the  chief  reason  will  be  found  in  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  follow  the 
Lord's  own  plan  :  "Go  ye  unto  all  natinns,  and  evangelize  all  who  do  not  know  God." 
It  does  seem  strange  that  the  Church  at  large,  that  individuals  in  particular,  cannot  see 
that  the  "begiriniug  at  Jerusalem"  was  fultilled  centuries  .ago  by  the  ajiostles  thetn- 
selves  (so  far  as  waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  IIi,ly  Spirit  was  rneani,  or  beginnit»g 
with  the  Jewish  nation}.  God's  Spirit  has  been  given  to  man  just  as  much  as  a  Saviour 
has  been  given;  iKtth  now  wait  to  be  received  by  men.  Itetldehem,  Calvary,  Pentecost 
linvf  ciHue  and  gone;  the  command  to  the  Chnrcli  is  not  "  tarry,"  but  *'  go." 

"lint  we  must  attend  to  the  home  field  tirsl."  Who  puts  in  this  •'must':'"  With- 
out doubt  the  Word  is  supplied  by  man,  ikol  by  God.  God  sayu,  "  Go."  Until  tlieCh«ire)i 
goes  out  to  all  nations  it  has  no  claim  upon  God  for  his  blessing  promisod  on  the  con- 
dition of  obedience  to  the  com:uand,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world."  liui  the  objector 
will  again  re|ily:  "Must  we  neglect  our  own  laud  and  attend  to  heathenism  first?" 
What  if  God's  plan  for  the  convei-sion  of  the  unsaved  hosts  within  our  own  borders 
s'liitild  demand  jirnt  the  evangelization  of  heathen  hands?  (I  make  a  difTerence  between 
cnuversion  and  evangtli/.aiion.)  And  does  not  Go<i's  plan  demand  this  very  condition  ? 
W(>  i-an  re|ily  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  the  condition  upon  which  the  highest 
possible  religious  prosperity  is  promised,  the  "home  field,"  is  that  of  the  imtuediale 
and  whole-hearted  attempt  to  evangelize  the  nations  which  know  not  God.  We  are 
standing  still  at  home  because  we  stand  still  instead  of  ever  constantly  advancing  our 
battle  lines  to  the  citadels  of  no-Godism  in  whatever  shape  ]ueseuted  ;  ihe  plain, 
honest  truth  would  seem  to  be  this  :  Outpourings  of  the  Spirit  are  withheld  because 
the  Church  withholds  its  wealth,  its  i>rayei"8,  its  efforts,  itself  from  the  regions  beyond 
into  which  God  orders  its  advance. 

A  glance  at  the  question  fi'om  the  must  limited  view  possibly  will  help  to  make 
this  plain.  Who  prosj)erH  most,  the  man  who  spends  all  ou  self  or  tlie  man  who  has 
thought  for  his  neighbor's  welfare?  Extend  our  view.  Which  Church  prospere  most, 
the  Church  which  sper.ds  all  on  itself  or  that  one  which  helps  lliose  "over  the  borders?" 
Answer  these  two  questions  correctly  and  we  havt-  answered  the  question,  "  Which 
Church  prospers  most,  the  Church  which  sj»ends  the  most  or  the  least  for  the  evangeli- 
ziition  of  the  world?"  May  not  the  prosperity  of  England  and  the  United  Slates  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  help  these  two  nations  give  to  evangelixe  the  legions 
beyond  ? 

Little  Faith  will  be  likely  to  reply  :  "  But  are  wo  to  neglect  the  hoini"  field  ?  "     li 
TIM  nn-ans;  on  the  contrary  we  are  to  use  the  very  best  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
home  fields  ;  the  best   means  for  securing  boimtiful  harvests  here  is  to  be  faithful  in 
going  to  the  unevangeli'^ed.     Doing  this  we  can  claim  the  jnomise  of  God;  refusing  to 
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"  go  forth,"  we  h.ive  no  claim  upon  this  promise.  Any  Church,  any  denorainatioii 
wliiih  will  do  a  huii<lred-fold  more  for  tfie  lie:ithen  will  find  a  covenant-keeping  God 
pouring  out  a  hundred-foM  greater  blessing  upon  its  own  borders.  A  dead  Church 
doe."*  nothing  for  tlie  regions  beyond  ;  a  liulf-alive  Church  does  a  little  for  the  heathen; 
a  trhoUij-alice  Church  in  alive  in  this  matter;  tliere  are  no  real  exeeptions  to  tliese 
statementA. 

As  a  whole  the  Church  seems  to  liave  almost  forgotten  the  word.s  of  Christ,  "It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  as  applying  to  missions;  also,  "Give,  nnd  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you."  But  to  what  do  they  better  apply?  Tiie  Cliurch  wliich 
BOWS,  gives,  prays,  labors  sparinijly  wiill  not  harvest  upon  a  very  bountiful  scale  !  The 
harvest  is  proportioned  to  the  sowing. 

Activity  means  life,  slothfuliiess  means  death.  In  commanding  the  Church  to  "go 
forth  "  Christ  meant  to  give  his  CIniruli  the  secret  of  living,  active,  useful,  unsi-ltish  life; 
only  as  we  obey  our  Lord,  and  in  liis  own  way,  can  wc  hojie  tn  build  up  his  cause  within 
our  own  borders.  His  way  is  "going  out  into  all  the  world  and  proclaiming  the  6o8))el 
to  all  wlio  have  not  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  oidy  ."^aviour  from  sin;"  his  way  may 
not  bu  our  way,  but.  licing  his  it  must  be  the  right  way.  Let  us  JnlldW  it  witlnmt 
question,  then  sbiill  the  ripening  harvests  of  the  world  be  gathered  into  the  garners  of 
otir  God. 


MORMON  AFFAIRS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  ' 

BY    REV.    .r.    T>.    GII.I.1I..\S. 

[ORMON  affairs  are  so  chaineleon-like  tliai  not  even  tlieir  own  prophets  can 
predict  what  ecclesiastical  or  political  clouds  shall  appear  above  the  horizon 
on  to-morrow  ;  for  the  whole  wavering  structure  is  changeable  as  the  moon, 
fickle  as  the  winds,  and  as  iucanstant  ;is  Aprii  showers.  Their  aim  is  never 
frti.strate'l,  but  the  wakeful  American  patriot  in  I'tali  is  sn  ititcnsely  alive  to  all  ^lor- 
mon  tricks  and  schemes  that  the  Church  is  put  to  innumerable  and  unheard  of  scheim  a 
to  dodge  the  wary  Gentile. 

Statehood  or  political  power  of  any  sort  is  tlieir  desired  goal,  and  while  it  aiipears 
often  so  near,  how  far  it  has  ever  proved  to  be  !  They  have  t.ncked  by  every  star  in 
the  Utah  heaven  and  sworn  by  the  whole  catalogue  of  saint-n,  IVom  Joseph  to  latest 
steerage  emigrant,  pulled  every  wire  money  could  buy,  and  exerted  all  the  inlluence  the 
minion  John  T.  Caine  and  his  cohorts  could  muster,  yet  Utah  is  a  Territory,  and  the 
praver  of  Utah's  loyal  sons  and  daughters  is,  "  May  she  remain  so." 

On  political  as  well  as  on  some  other  lines  they  persevere  with  dogged  sullenufss, 
hoping,  I  suppose,  and  believing  that  "  all  things  come  to  him  whi>  waits,"  and  they  labor 
while  they  wait.  One  ca.se  will  serve  as  an  example  :  In  1847  Brigham  Young  and  147 
other  Mormons  i^ame  into  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  ;  in  1653,  on  April  •).  they 
began  the  eiectton  of  a  temple  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  foundations  were  laid  wide  and 
deep  ;  the  dimensions  were  150  by  100  feet,  the  greater  length  being  from  east  to 
west.  Continuously  anil  with  scarcely  an  interruption  ha.s  the  work  ])roceeded  since 
then  until  April  6,  189J,  when  the  capstone  was  laid — the  capstone  of  the  last  pinnacle. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  was  erected  a  bronze  statue  purporting  to  be  the  image  of  the 
ftngel  Moroni,  a  tutelary  demi-god  or  archangel,  who  was  once  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Mormon  armies  on  this  continent  many  ages  ago.  This  statue  is  placed  in  a 
position  237^  feet  frf)m  the  ground — for  "  great  is  the  Moioei  of  the  ^lormons." 

The  toiling  thousands  of  Ui.ih  have  been  taxed  and   tithed,  and  threatened  and 
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commanded,  and  entreated  and  coaxed,  and  begged  to  their  last  dollar  almost,  nnti 
they  have  squandered  ^2,500,000  upon  that  granite  pile — a  diizzting  monument  of  beauty, 
the  Taj  Mahal  of  Utah — yet  it  w\\\  require  $500,000  more  to  furnish  it.  If  they  can 
do  it,  they  want  to  prepare  it  for  dedication  Ajiiil  6,  1893,  making  it  thus  forty  years 
in  building. 

Forma  and  ceremonies  conj^titute  the  greatest  amount  of  sanctity  the  Mormon  has, 
hence  these  temples  :tre  for  rites  sacerdotal.  Parenthetically  I  would  remark  that  there 
are  three  others  in  Utah.  The  first  wa-<  built  .at  St.  George,  near  the  scene  of  the 
Mountain  Meadows  Massacre,  where  Utah  corners  with  Arizona  and  Nevada  ;  the 
next  dedieated  was  at  Logan,  in  the  extreme  north,  near  to  the  Idaho  line;  the  third  is 
BtJ^nding  at  Blanti,  in  San  Pete  County,  near  the  center  of  llie  Territory.  They  are  but 
niomtments  to  snpersiition  at  best,  for  by  thcra  it  is  pretended  the  unrepentant  dead 
are  saved  from  eternal  punishment  as  well  as  the  present  age  purified. 

In  short  this  :  None  can  be  saved  but  those  who  have  heard  and  accepted  the  Mor- 
mon gospel  in  its  entirety,  and  then  even  if  it  is  to  be  effective  all  the  ceremonial  part  must 
be  administered  by  "one  having  authority,"  namely,  a  Mormon  elder,  holding  the 
Melchizedek  priesthood.  Now,  of  course,  tlionsanda  are  dyin^  daily  who  never  heard  of 
Joseph  Smith,  and  ;dl  the  past  ages  are  filled  with  siniilar  dead.  Adam  was  baptized, 
as  was  also  every  one  who  has  reached  heaven  and  immortal  glory.  Jesns  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  priscm  while  he  was  in  the  grave  from  Friday  to  Sunday. 
They  repented,  and  others  still  in  prison  (thoHe  who  die  without  hearing  of  JNIorraonism) 
will  repent  when  they  are  preaohcd  to  (by  a!i  the  faithful  elders  who  depart  from  this 
world).  Now,  in  the  spirit  world  tliey  can  repent  J^ut  cannot  be  baptized,  and  God 
(Adarn)  cannot  save  them  nnie-ss  they  are  immersed,  so  it  must  be  done  by  proxy,  and 
God  (Adam)  accepts  the  substiluto. 

Every  Mormon  considers  it  his  duly  to  visit  the  seat  of  his  remotest  ancestors  and 
procure  a  record  of  all  who  died  without  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Mormon- 
ism,  and  take  that  list  tn  "ue  of  these  temples  and  there  be  baptized  for  each  and  every 
one  of  them  singly  (an»l  sometimes  there  are  thousands  of  them)  ;  and  ni<t  only  that, 
but  also  be  married  by  pro.\y  for  them,  so  that  the  result  of  their  union  ages  ago,  would 
be  legitimate  offspring,  or  so  that  if  they  desire  to  re-mate  and  have  families  in  the  spirit 
world  they  may  legally  do  so. 

You  say,  "What  nonsense!"  Surely  it  does  lonk  nonsensical  for  any  tongue  or 
pei>ple  to  do  such  hideous  tilings  at  any  time  or  in  any  age,  but  for  Anglo-Saxons, 
thousands  of  whom  are  the  children  and  descendants  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  this 
the  brightest  iind  best  of  all  tite  centuries  of  the  world,  is  unbearably  shocking  and  dis. 
graceful,  and  it  is  sustained,  too,  by  the  two  hundred  t!)0(isaud  .Mormons  in  Utah. 

In  these  temples,  too,  are  ceremonies  for  the  living.  Here  they  receive  their  en- 
dowments {the  Mormons  say '*  eu-doo-ments"),  which  consist  in  ceremonial  washings 
and  olive-oil  anointings,  together  with  being  enrobed  with  a  pecidiar  garment,  a  com- 
bination of  shirt  and  drawers,  marked  on  breast  and  heel  with  calialislic  signs  and  sym- 
bols. 'J'his  garnHiii  is  never  to  bo  removed  wholly  at  any  time  under  the  severest 
penalty;  in  bathing  but  one  side  must  b©  removed,  and  the  change  must  be  put  on  that 
unrobed  side  before  the  rest  of  the  garment  is  removed  to  complete  the  ablution.  This 
garment  is  said  to  render  the  wearer  ioMilnerable,  and  enable  him  to  go  into  battle 
against  the  nnprotefted  (icnlile  and  come  out  miscathed. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  mysterious  absurdities  practiced  in  these  costly  temples 
whose  purpose  is  not  for  worship.  "  O  supei-atition,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name! " 

With  the  same  stubborn  persistenoe  is  the  Church  working  on  political  lines,  en> 
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denvoring  to  retain  within  her  grasp  tlie  balance  of  power  in  both  the  new  parties 
which  were  erected  at,  her  command  from  the  body  of  the  churcli  party  aa  licretofore 
organized  in  opposition  to  the  American  element  in  Utah,  for  there  was  a  Mormon 
faction  growing  that  would  havt-  separated  from  the  Church  for  political  reasons  had 
that  body  not  said  tliere  would  be  a  change. 

So  the  gruat  Mormon  parly  divided  and  formed  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic 
party  sc|iarate  and  distintt  from  the  sentiment  of  the  loyal  American  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  Utah,  and  asked  the  oppo-<er3  of  Mormonisra  to  divide  and  cast  in  their 
lot  with  them;  but  the  nou-Mormotis  could  not  see  it  that  way,  as  there  arc  Mormons 
enough  in  each  division  to  carry  irretrievably  any  election  that  might  be  held,  and  the 
la^t  state  of  the  country  would  be  worse  than  the  first,  for  Mormon  power  and  rale 
would  thus  bo  armed  and  enthroned,  whereas  the  nation  lias  been  trying  to  disarnl 
and  overthrow  it. 

The  one  great  and  thk  samr  evil  remains,  namely,  thb  power  of  the 
PiiiKSTiiooP,  and  so  long  as  that  remains  in  power  Utah  cannot  be  American  in  senti- 
ment or  in  principle,  but  must  ever  be  a  land  of  serfs,  lorded  over  by  a  few  petty  con- 
scienceless satraps,  led  by  a  despotic,  infallible  (V)  czar. 

Su|)erslition  is  one  of  the  hard  things  to  work  against  in  Mormonism.  The  Mor- 
mons have  been  taught  it  from  Joseph  Smith  down  to  the  present  day.  Joseph  him- 
self was  a  seer  of  visions,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  communer  with  departed  spirits; 
in  shurt,  he  was  a  second-hand  medium,  and,  like  all  other  dealers  in  counterfeit  goods, 
tliis  spiritual  counterfeiter  employed  all  his  powers  in  the  scale  of  self-aggraudi/.ement. 
If  [iropheting  were  not  profitable  be  wonid  none  of  it.  If  he  did  not  gain  wealih  speedily 
he  gained  personal  retioAvn  and  unbounded  influence;  and  these  he  worked  for  all  they 
were  worth. 

In  the  class  of  people  gathered,  whether  Ameiicans  or  foreigner,  there  was  a 
great  predominancy  of  this  ignorant  and  superstitious  element.  But  few  comparatively 
of  educated  people  ever  became  entangled  in  the  wiles  of  Latter  Day  Saintism;  and  I 
have  been  surprised  that  even  so  many  intellectual,  though  aiieducated,  persons  and 
families  were  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  such  a  dism.il  sM'amp. 

I  have  heard  it  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  :  "  Obey  your  visions  and  dreams,  and 
it  does  not  matter  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  Congress  does." 

The  love  of  ignorance  has  been  for  years  an  inherent  princi|>le  in  this  hierarchy,  as 
is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  until  two  years  since  there  never  was  a  school  system 
worthy  the  name  anywhere  in  the  doniain  of  Mormondotn.  Brigham  Young  used  to 
teach  that  if  any  man  wanted  hia  children  educated,  himself  was  the  projjer  person  to 
do  so  and  to  meet  the  expeiisen. 

Their  ignorance  has  always  been  equaled  by  their  credulity.  I  shall  here  quote  a 
part  of  the  Thanksgiving  proclaniatiun  issued  by  the  tiovernor  of  Utah,  Brigham  Yuiiiig, 
in  1851,  for  New  Year's  Day,  1853,  four  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 'J'erritory. 
This  prophet,  seer,  ami  revelator  prr>dticed  on  that  occasion  a  voluminous  documeut  of 
over  one  thousand  three  hundred  words  ; 

\\  haring  pleased  the  Father  of  all  pfood  to  make  known  his  mind  and  will  to  the  children  of  men  {a 
these  last  days,  and  tlirough  the  ministrntion  of  tiis  «n^U  to  restore  the  holy  priesthood  unto  the  nons  of 
Adam,  by  which  the  Oospel  of  hia  Son  hns  been  procluiined  and  the  ordinances  u(  life  and  salrtition  nro  ad- 
mlaistored,  and  through  which  medium  the  Holy  Qhost  has  been  communicated  to  believing,  willing,  nud 
honest  minilK,  causini;  fuilh,  wisdom,  and  inti'lligeiice  to  spring  up  Intlie  liearts  of  men  and  influencing  them 
to  Bow  togi^ther  from  the  Toiir  quarters  of  the  eartli  to  a  land  of  peace  and  hetiUh,  ricli  in  mineral  jind 
vegetable  resources  resc^rved  of  old  la  the  cfnmcils  of  eternity  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  approprt- 
nveA;  aland  choice  al>ove  nil  other  Innd.s;  far  removed  from  the  strife,  contentions,  dirisiona,  moral  mod 
liiyaical  oommotiona  that  are  disturbing  tlie  peace  of  the  nations  and  icingdoms  of  the  earth. 
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I,  Brigham  Young,  Govarnor  uf  tlio  Torritorv  aforesaid,  in  response  to  the  tmie-honojoJ  eustoi.i  of  our 
fiithors  nt  Plymouth  Rook  .  .  DO  PItOCLAIM  Tliursilaij,  thtfiml  duy  of  Jantmry,  eiyhtein  huntired  and  fifty- 
two,  A  PAY  OF  PRAISK  AND  THAKKBUiviNG  ...  in  lionor  of  Uie  God  ol'  Al>rflhani  ...  for  caus^iiig  the  Goepol 
of  his  kingdom  to  epread  and  take  rout  upon  the  earlli,  .  .  . 

And  I  recommend  to  nil  tho  jtood  citiwsns  of  Utnli  tlial  thoy  abstxin  from  fverj'  thing  ihnt  is  cnloii- 
laied  to  mar  or  grieve  ilic  Spirit  of  their  hcavpnly  K:iilier  on  thni  duy ;  iliat  they  rise  early  on  the  rooming 
of  the  Hrst  day  of  the  dpw  ycur  and  n-ush  their  bodies  with  pure  wnter;  .  .  .  that  neighborhood  brawls  niny 
be  nnknown:  tliiit  biitilrts  niid  atrile  nmy  nnt  be  remembered;  .  .  .  tliat  nil  niiiy  loiira  the  triitli  and  have 
need  of  no  prieatH  to  trmh  them;  that  all  may  be  well  and  have  no  need  of  doctors j  tliat  till  mayccuse  their 
quarrels  and  itnrve  the  liiwyers;  .  .  that  thero  nmy  be  no  contention  in  the  land,  itnd  that  peace  niay 
extend  its  iufliienco  to  the  utinoxt  bounds  of  iho  overlusiing  hilU,  and  Prom  thonco  to  llic  hiibiuition  orevery 
mnn  and  Ijchsi,  to  the  rndft  of  the  oiirili.  till  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  the  lion  shall  ent  straw 
like  the  ox,  ntid  the  babe  sliuU  lay  his  liund  un  the  Qockatrice's  deD  and   may  lind  peace  to  it^  80ul. 

I  further  request,  tluit  when  th«  day  U<ts  been  spent  in  doing  good ;  iu  dealing  your  bread,  your 
butter,  your  b>  1 1',  your  pork,  your  turkeyH,  your  nmlasites,  and  the  choicest  of  all  Iho  jtnxlurts  of  llio  vitlleys 
of  the  movintaius  at  your  comnmnd  to  the  poor;  that  }-on  end  the  day  iu  the  )>aii>i-  order  nnd  on  the  same 
principle  that  you  conuncirc.'d  it  ...  .  Retire  to  your  beds  tarli/  that  you  nmy  l)e  refrcdied,  and  rise  c«rly 
again,  and  so  eonlinuc  until  time  .ind  seasons uro  chHUgod;  or,  dually,  I  snr  iinl<>  ynu,  let  the  f»ma  prncessi 
be  continued  from  day  to  day  until  you  arrive  unto  one  of  the  d«ys  of  Kolob  (where  a  duy  is  1,000  of  nur 
years),  the  plunet  nearest  to  the  habitiition  of  lh6tU:in<il  Failier ;  and  it  you  do  not  And  |"<-ace  iind  rest  to 
your  Holds  by  that  lime  m  the  pnictice  of  these  things,  nnd  no  one  else  shall  ihoo  present  himself  to  offer 
you  better  counsel,  I  will  bo  there,  and,  knowing  more,  will  tel]  you  what  you  ought  to  do  next. 

A  remarkable  Stafe  jtaperl     Wiis  its  equal  ever  prr><1uce<l  'n  pivilized  times? 
Search   rlie  reeot-.ls  of  tliose  verj'  religiuua  Puritan  fatliers,  aud  its  couaterpart  in 
egotistical  fooHsbiiesjj  cannot  be  foimJ. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  M0KM0XI8M. 

[N  the  MediottiKt  Mmjazine  of  Canatla   for  May,  1892,  tlie  editor,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Withtow,  tells  us  wliat  he  saw  and  heard  in  a  late  vinit  to  Salt  Lake  City  : 

"  Fi)rty-llMve  yearn  agu  llrirrliani  Vniing  stood  on  Ensign  Peak,  tiie 
'  3lount  of  Projihecy,'  and  ttiere  antioiiiiced  to  his  followers  that  down  in  tlie 
valley  below  should  be  founded  the  new  'City  of  Zion,*  the  fnttire  horne  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints.  U|>  to  1871  the  original  settlors  virtually  lived  a|iarl  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Tlii,<  was  owing  to  the  religions  views  of  the  Jlormons,  which  ma<le  them  a 
pefiiiiav  anil  isolated  people.  Tu  mining  is  duo  the  first  iiieursion  of  GentiJe  popnla- 
tion,  which  jiopulation  has  increased  steadily  until  at  present  the  community  of  Salt 
Lake  City  differs  but  little  from  any  other  in  itH  social,  business,  or  religious  aspect, 
except  that  it  ]tos.se8ses,  in  adrliiioii  to  the  accepted  religious  associations  whioli  exist 
elsewhere,  one  which  differs  from  all  others. 

"The  city  han  much  the  appearaix-e  of  an\  busy  Western  town,  with  fine  railway 
station,  uleciric  cars,  great  manufactniing  and  lomraercial  establishments.  But  soon 
certain  aspects  of  its  pecidiar  institutiuns  are  apparent.  High  in  air  tower  the  walls, 
battleiiients,  and  spires  of  the  Mnrrtion  Temple,  which  has  been  in  construction  since 
IHGl  and  is  yet  untinisheil.     On  its  fayade  is  the  inscription  : 

'"Holiness  to  the  Lord,  House  of  the  Lord,  Built  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 

Latter  Day  Saints,  Commenced  April,  '01,  Completed  ,'  auid  carved  in  stone  the 

all  scL'ing  eye. 

"The  vast  and  ugly  Tabernacle,  with  a  roof  like  a  soup  tureen,  low  walls,  and  a 
capacity  for  seating  8,000  persons,  is  a  conspicuous  feature.  The  picturest]ue  and  grace- 
ful Assembly  Hall  is  the  best  architectural  building  of  .Mormon  construction.     A  great 
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square,  formerly  siirromuled  with  a  stout'  wall,  contains  the  oM  an<l  wevr  Tillnng  Ilousies, 
tht  Hee-Hive  House,  fornu'rly  tin-  rt'siilencf  of  lii  jgliani  Young,  ami  the  exlni"rdinary- 
lookiiig,  long,  many-gablod  buililitii? — divuled  into  many  Hections  for  his  niinii-rous 
wives — the  BO-caUed  Lion  House,  with  tlio  eriigy  of  the  lion  of  ihe  tribe  of  Judah  in 
front.  A  Buinptuous  mansion  across  the  road  is  known  as  'The  Amelia  House,'  the 
home  of  his  favorite  wife. 

"The  great  Imsittess  block,  with  iiiniiy  branches  throughout  the  city,  kni>wn  aa 

*  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  lustitiitioo,''  or  more  briefly  as  the  '  Co-op,' with  the 
mystic  initials  'Z.  C.  M.   I.,*  and  the  earved  or 

|)ainted  all-seeing  eye  above  it,  represent  the  com- 
mercial side  of  Mormon  life.  Fur  half  the  dav  all 
these  'Co-op'  storeti  were  close<l,  it  being  the 
monthly  fast  day.  They  have  a  pajier  currency 
of  tlieir  own,  with  scrip  as  low  as  tive  centH.  In 
this  scrip  .MormoiiA  are  paid  for  ail  services  to  the 
Church,  and  a«  it  ia  taken  only  at  the  ro-operativo 
stores  it  seciiren  largely  the  Mnrinon  trade.  The 
Gentile  patronage,  however,  i»  very  considerable, 
a.s  the  stores  were  long  the  only  ones,  and  are  still 
the  best  in  the  city  and  TerriloiT'. 

"I  conversed  freely  with  Mormons  of  every 
rink  and  grade,  iind  tried  to  find  out  the  true  in- 
wardness of  their  belief.  They  ceemed  very 
anxious  to  make  a  good  impression  upon  Eastern 
men.  My  firm  conviction  is  this:  There  are  two 
•ortu  of*  Jlorntons — one  the  sincere  and  honest  dupes,  who  are,  I  think,  Uie  mitiority  ; 
the  other  the  arrant  frauds  and  knaves.  With  one  of  the  former  I  had  a  long  conver- 
sation.    He  was  employed  as  gardener  in  the  temple  square.     His  name,  he  told  me,  wiis 

*  Brother  Williams.'  He  had  been  brought  up  a  New  Connection  Methodist  in  England, 
was  a  student  in  theology  with  the  late  Dr.  Cooke,  atid  'came  itJto  the  larger  liberty,'  he 
said,  of  the  faith  of  tlie  Latter  Day  Snitifs,  and  was  for  many  years  a  misjiinnary  of  tfiat 
creed.  He  was  willing  to  preach  to  me  by  the  hour,  a.sstjred  me  thnt  the  new  Mormon 
Temftle  was  (iod's  Holy  if  Holies  on  earth,  that  Christ  was  soon  la  come  to  judge  the 
earth  and  ilrive  nway  the  <4entiJes  from  the  Holy  City.  He  urgdl  meearnesily  to  come 
into  the  ark  au.l  be  saved  before  that  terrible  day.  He  .admitted  that  snme  of  the 
Mormons  were  vile  a»  devils,  but  others  of  them,  he  affirmed,  were  as  good  men  as  could 
be  found  on  earth,  Ou  the  subject  of  plural  marriages  he  declared  lliat  every  woman 
must  Ite  married  or  be  cut  off  fi'om  the  kingd<uii  of  glory.  Li  reply  to  my  question, 
he  answereil  that  when  women  got  to  iMKlerstand  the  pi'inciple  of  having  only  one  fifth 
of  a  husltand,  they  would  gladly  give  hi;ii  additional  wives  in  onler  that  they  might 
gain  eternal  life.  They  are  married  for  eternity.  My  friend  claimed  that  John  Wes- 
ley W!is  a  Latter  Day  Saint,  and  quoted  an  alhged  hymn,  uhieli,  huwever,  1  cannot 
tiiid  : 

'Vi  lure  ^hnll  I  vvinnler  now  to  find 

Ji'Mts,  from  whiini  till  blessings  flow  ?' 

"One  of  the  fraTidnleiit  class  of  saints,  as  I  judge,  was  the  man  in  eliarge  of  the 
Tabernacle,  wlm  slmwed  nff  its  points,  and  glibly  VU-fended  polygamy  by  the  example 
of  David  !U«<1  Abraham.  'l">is  man  was  a  renegade  Methodist,  formerly  a  member  of 
<tr<-at  (Jinecii  Street  Church,  in  London.  The  Tabernacle  is  one  of  the  aennstie  won- 
»!ers  of  the  world.     A  whisjjered    utterance  could  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  opposite 
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end  of  the  building,  200  feet  distant ;  and  more  wonderful  still,  a  pin  dropped  from 
the  height  of  two  ineiies  on  a  table  wa3  also  distinctly  heard. 

"  I  visited  the  oldest  house  in  the  town,  the  office  of  the  Womati'a  Expositor,  where 
a  pretty  Mormon  girl  showed  me  portraits  of  Brigham  Young  and  several  of  his  wives. 
I  hadn't  the  'oheek'  to  discuss  plural  marriages  with  her,  although  the  subject  is  one 
of  common  conversation  in  the  comniunity.  They  declare  that,  while  they  do  not 
practict'  it  i\\\  account  of  its  legal  pmhiltition,  they  still  maintain  its  tscriptural  character. 

*'The  Tithing  House  is  a  curious  institution,  where  the  country  people  bring  their 
offerings,  in  kind,  of  almost  every  thing  they  raise  or  make.  The  large  building  was 
filled  ^^  ith  fresh  vegetables,  flour,  feed,  manufactured  articles,  clothing,  harness,  books, 
millinery,  toys,  patent  medicines,  and  every  conceivable  thing,  as  well  as  salt  made 
from  the  waters  of  Salt  Lake  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  per  ton,  and  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  ton  for  mining  purposes.  Forty  thousand  tons  were  contracted  for  for  mining. 
I  was  told.  The  saints  are  supposed  to  pay  one  tenth  of  their  incouTo  in  money  or  in 
kind,  but  the  Gentiles  declare  that  the  elders  shirk  this  duty  very  much. 

"An  elderly  man  whom  I  met  there,  formerly  a  Sunday-school  scholar  in  Lanca- 
shire, '  Brother  Kirkham'  (they  all  call  each  other  brothers;  even  the  cash-boys  in  the 
'  Co-op  stores*  speak  of  the  clerks  as  'Brother  So-and-so'),  complained  bitterly  that  the 
United  States  government  had  robbed  thera  of  their  property,  confiscating  all  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  the  C'hurch  beyond  ij(o0,000.  He  affirmed  that  the  Bible  was  very 
good  in  its  way,  but  it  was  fall  of  errors,  that  seventy  books  of  the  Bible  were  lost 
entirely,  while  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  a  perfect  revelation.  Iti  their  printing-office 
wa.s  a  great  stack  of  this  book,  hymn-books,  and  the  like,  in  all  sizes,  from  pocket-size 
to  huge  pulpit  Mormon  Bibles. 

"  In  the  evening  I  went  to  see  the  Methodist  minister  of  the  place,  to  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  story,  and  found  that  there  was  a  very  different  side  to  the  shield.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Gentiles  best  capalile  of  judging  the  Mormon  system  was  a  mystery 
of  iniquity,  honeycombed  with  fraud,  lying,  ami  most  abhorrent  wickedness.  The  con- 
fiscation of  property  was  merely  the  nationalizing  of  vast  estates  held  by  the  elders  in 
the  name  of  the  Church.  The  memory  of  the  late  Brigham  Young  was  held  in  exe- 
cr.ition,  even  some  of  his  nearest  kin  speaking  of  hiui  with  the  utmost  detestation. 
The  testimony  concerning  the  inlluence  of  Mormon  doctrines  ou  social  life  was  of  tlie 
most  damning  description.  The  alleged  literacy  was  said  to  be  of  a  very  meager 
character.  The  influx  of  (iontiles  attracted  by  the  mining  and  other  developments  of 
the  country  has  swamped  Mormondom.  Tlie  management  of  the  city  has  passed  into 
Gentile  hands,  and  under  Gentile  enterprise  rapid  progress  ia  being  made.  Great 
blocks  of  buildings  are  going  up,  and  fifty-five  miles  of  electric  tramway  are  in  opera- 
tiim  in  a  city  of  30,000  peoide." 

The  following  account  of  the  lajHng  of  the  capstone  of  the  temple  in  April  last 
was  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Holding  for  the  Central  C/iristian  Advocate: 

*' '  President  Woodrut!  is  going  to  lay  the  capstone  of  the  temple  during  the  Mor- 
mon annual  conference  in  Salt  Lake,'  said  a  missionary  in  one  of  the  Utah  'setlle- 
ments,'  as  the  smaller  towns  of  the  territory  are  called.  'Don't  you  want  to  go?' 
he  asked  of  his  wife. 

"Of  course  she  did,  and  of  course  I  did,  so  off  we  started  one  fine  April  morning. 
The  conference  opened  the  Saturday  before,  but  we  waited  until  the  great  day,  and 
hoped  to  avoid  the  crowd  by  taking  a  very  early  train.  But  all  Utah  seemed  deter- 
niined  to  spend  that  day  in  Zi6n,  and,  though  extra  trains  were  put  ou,  yet  we  were 
parked  in  like  sardines.  There  were  old  men  and  old  women  and  babies  by  the  score. 
JIany  of  the  men  wore  qneer  looking  pants  and  velvet  vests,  which  came  with   them 
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from  across  tlie  water,  "vvliilc  littlo  ol.l  •\vor.ien  ajipfarcd  in  f>Ii]-fashii)iu'd  silk  pack?, 
whicli  had  doubtless  boeii  oari'lully  ineserved  from  llu-  long-ago  wediliiig  outfit. 

"There  was  nothing  of  interest  during  the  tifty-milo  ride  to  the  city  if  one  excepts 
the  heautifnl  mountains,  which  are  always  wonderful.  In  the  «uburl»s  of  Salt  Lake  is 
Mtuated  Cantiunvillo — a  very  small  addition,  consisting  of  five  houses  bnill  forlbe  five 
wives  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  a  great  ilignilnry  in  tlie  Monnon  Chtireh.  Tlio  bouses 
are  all  comfortable,  but  vary  in  size  and  eh-g.-uice,  and  to  a  casual  observer  it  a]>|iears 
very  much  as  though  he  had  followed  in  the  foolstejis  of  the  illustrious  projilu-t,  seer, 
and  reveJator,  ISrigliam,  and  had  bis  favorites. 

"The  capstone  was  to  be  laid  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  aa  the  hour  drew  near  with 
50,000  others  we  wended  our  way  toward  the  tenii>le  inclosure.  The  temple  ih,  indeed, 
a  n»ai;iiiiicent  building.  The  corner-stone  was  laul  by  Btit^liam  Yomig  in  i^pril,  is.j'l, 
just  lliirty-niiiu  years  before  the  cipstone  was  laid.     The  leiuplf  is  built  of  gray  gran- 
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ite,  every  block  of  which  w.as  cpiaiTied  in  one  of  the  cafions  near  the  city,  much 
of  it  being  brought  down  to  the  city  by  ox  teams.  The  great  building  has  also 
gone  up  without  the  sound  of  hammer,  so  we  were  told,  but  much  of  the  stone  was 
cut  within  the  itidosurc.  It  usetJ  to  lie  said  that  the  plan  of  the  Icmjilc  was  given 
Brighani  Young  by  revelation.  But  the  Mormons  do  not  make  as  much  of  rcvel.i- 
tions  as  they  used  to,  so  avc  beard  nothing  of  it  t>n  that  day.  Otie  of  the  Mormon 
papers  gave  Hrigham  Young's  first  very  rougli  design,  and  the  arcliitect  took  con- 
siderable credit  to  liimself  when  the  beauty  of  tlie  structure  was  cf>minenled  upon. 
There  lias  bei-u  no  change  of  color;  ibe  stones  laid  tlnrtv-nine  years  ac;o  .Tro  a» 
fresh  as  those  laiil  last  week.  The  temple  ]ia«  now  cost  $2,500,000,  and  will  reach 
fully  $3,OOn,ona  before  it  is  finished. 

"  A-s  many  ]ieople  as  possibly  could  gatbcrcil  in  the  temple  inclosure — the  anthori. 
ties  say  40,Oito.  The  street  aoil  w;ilks,  the  roof  of  the  oM  lithiiiLj-lnuise  opposite,  and 
all  adjacent  bnibliugs  were  black  with  people.  A  platform  was  erected  south  of  the 
temple,  and  on  this  during  the  exercises  sat  the  first  presidency,  the  twelve  a]>08tles,  the 
presidents  of  tlie  states,  the  bishops,  the  seventies,  the  higb-])riesls,  (he  priests,  the 
deacons,  and  the  teachers.  Some  really  fine  music  was  fnrnisheil  by  the  tabernacle 
choir  and  band.  George  Q.  Cannon  aiuiounc^'d  that  the  capstone  would  be  laid  by 
electricity.     AVhen  all  was  ready  President  "WoodrnfF  m-ouM  touch  the  button. 
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"Archiiecl  Young  shouted  from  flie  little  platform  around  the  cnpsioiie  two  liiin- 
dred  and  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  an<l  Pre&idtiil  Woodruff  8te]>pp<l  in  the  front  of  the 
plitform.  He  said  ;  *  Attention,  all  ye  house  of  Israel,  and  all  ye  nationn  of  the  earth  ! 
We  will  now  lay  the  topstone  of  the  temple  of  our  God,  the  foumlation  of  which  was 
laid  by  tlie  prophet,  seer,  and  levclator,  Krijrliam  Youujr,' 

"Presitleiit  WotxlnitF  ibeii  touched  the  button,  and  tlie  workmen  on  tttji  did  the 
rest.  The  crowd  then  shouted  'llosanna  I  hosaniia  I  linsaiina  to  God  and  tlie  Lamb. 
Amen  !  Amen  and  amen  !'  The  sliout  was  aecoiJi]>;iniod  by  the  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs of  every  >h;i(U'  and  color. 

"  *I  think  President  Wooclruflf's  cry  to  all  the  nations  of  the  eaillj  vvas  very  appropri- 
ate,' said  the  missionary.     'Just  look  around  you.^ 

"There  were  near  us  Scaudirmviaus,  Germans,  New  Zealaiuliis,  t'hinese,  Negroes 
(though  the  Mormons  give  the  Xegroes  a  wide  berth),  English,  Seotch,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  other  natiunaliiics.  There  were  M-verai  addresses  wliich  we  were  not  near 
enough  to  hear,  and  more  musie,  and  llie  crowd  dispersed.  Later  in  llie  day  the  statue 
of  the  angel  Sloroni  wa»  placed  in  position  on  to])  of  the  capstone.  Moroni  is  the  angel 
which  guided  .Tose]>li  Smith  lo  the  iliscoveiy  of  the  plates  (ui  which  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  written.  The  slaiue  is  made  uf  haninivred  copper  and  onered  with  gold- 
leaf.  Each  jtinnacle  of  the  temple  is  surmnniued  by  electric  lights.  At  night  the 
effe«.a  i.s  very  fine.  The  temple  is  built  for  i.apiistn  and  the  performance  of  other  rites 
for  which  the  Mormons  are  celebrated,  Imt  many  ptophesy  tliat  it  will  nsver  be  used 
bv  the  Mormon  Church." 


CRITICAL  CONDITION  OF  FINDUISM. 

|E  have  received  from  Rev.  F.  W.  \\  arne,  of  Calcutta,  ati  account  of  the  ad- 
dress made  al  the  annual  meet  ng  of  the  Cidculta  Auxiliary  Bible  Sncifty 
by  Rev.  A.  Clifford,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Cliffoid  said 
that  he  was  niui-h  imprussed  with  the  inlellectujil  and  religious  utiseltlt-iuent 
of  the  educated  classes  in  India  at  the  present  time.  He  thought  that  he  was  not 
exaggerating  in  saying  that  the  unrest  and  ferment  was  threefold  what  it  was  when  he 
came  to  Imlia  seventeen  years  ago,  Art  illustrative  of  his  remark,  he  then  proceeded 
to  rend  an  e.vtract  from  a  letter  by  a  well-known  Hindu  gentlcm.an  in  the  Punjab.  The 
writer  is  a  Ilitidu  preacher,  who  signs  himself  Swami  Ram  Soonder,  and  is  the  late 
Vice-President  of  the  Benares  Iliinlu  .Shastric  Club.     He  said  : 

•'  Hinduism  is  now  in  a  most  critical  jiositlon.  Its  vitality  is  decaying,  and  the 
commtinitv  itself  is  now  jiLtt  like  a  nmii  whose  one  leg  is  on  one  ship  and  wliose  cither  leg 
is  on  another  ship.  Internal  and  external  influeiu'es  of  a  ft-arful  nature  and  <.f  heti  loge- 
neotis  sorts  are  now  at  work  todisturb  the  efjvianrniity  of  Hinduism,  and  a  thousand  years 
of  thraldom  under  foreign  sway  have  benunil>ed  the  spirit  of  the  fallen  Hindus.  Under 
a  benignant,  civilized,  an<l  very  [inwerful  foreign  government,  in  the  teeth  of  a  scientific 
age,  under  llie  potent  ami  liberal  itit^iicnce  of  Western  ediicalioii,  and,  moreovei-,  befnre 
the  vigorous  and  constant  attacks  of  Christianity  and  many  of  it.s  off^hoots,  the  belter 
days  of  Himluisui  have  beconu.-  a  matter  of  the  past.  With  all  its  faults  and  fallacies, 
I  loved  and  liked  Hinduism  very  much,  but  now  T  am  i|iiiif  sure  that  an  educated  and 
rigiU-thinkiiig  native  of  India  caiinoi  eonscientinusly  folliiw  Hirnluism  in  all  its  aspects 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Hypocrisy  reigns  supreme  in  the  Hindu  community, 
and  priestcraft  and  blackmail  are  the  only  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  of  the  many 
ra(MU'rn  Brahman  leaders  of  my  co-ivligionists.     The  introduction  of  any  mucb-needed 
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atifl  time-honored  reformation  into  the  Himln  commiiiiity  is  simply  an  impossibility. 
Willi  the  miiiiy  thousands  of  evil  aiiJ  b:irb;iri>ii.s  ciistofiis  anJ  hypiKTitical  prat'lioes  that 
stare  us  in  the  face  Hinduism  is  doomed,  and  any  attenipt  toward  it8  revival  will  be 
merely  waste  of  time,  enerpy,  and  money  on  the  part  of  its  so-called  reformers  and 
leailers,  many  of  wlioin  art'  a.s  nuiiii  Hindu  as  a  native  Christian  convert  is  !  The  last 
thne  census  repoits  have  distinctly  proved  that  India,  the  only  country  in  the  world 
for  Hinduism^  has  lost  many  millions  of  itrt  Illndns  diiiinjj  the  course  of  the  last  twenty- 
two  years,  and  if  tliis  wonderful  fall  of  percentage  in  Hindu  pojHilation  enntinues  to  go 
on — and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  nut  witness  mon-  fall  in  pereeiitage,  aa 
there  i«  no  means  in  the  whole  earth  and  heaven  hy  wliieh  a  no«-lIinilii  can  be  a  Hindu 
— then  there  will  be  no  Hinduism  after  two  centuries  and  a  half.  And  the  be«t  reason 
for  this  fall  may  be  attrilmted  to  the  fact  that  Iliuduism  is  a  religion  which  has  failed 
to  satihty  the  cravings  of  the  ^oul  of  the  educated  natives  of  India.  I  am  a  missionary 
of  the  Hindu  I'eligion,  and  have  been  preaching  to  the  people  for  a  very  long  number 
of  years.  With  all  my  ex]terienco  about  Hinduism  and  the  feelings  of  the  people 
toward  it,  I  can  safely  and  anlhoritatively  state  that  Hinduism  will  not  stand  longer  " 
Mr.  Clifford  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed  the  present  attempts  to  resusci- 
tate Hinduism  would  not  satisfy  ;  nor  would  the  theorizing  and  jjhilosuphizing  and 
vajoring  of  Brahmanism.  Something  more  solid  and  substantial  was  needed,  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  found  in  the  "impregnable  rock  of  holy  Scriptnie,"  that  sacred 
book  which  it  was  the  olijict  of  the  Hible  Society  to  disseminate.  The  strength  of 
Islam  was  its  book.  It  was  because  it  had  a  definite  written  creed  that  it  was  strong. 
The  strength  of  Christianity,  loo,  is  its  book.  These  wanted  something  definite  and 
substantial,  The  Bilile,  God's  revealed  word  written,  at  oiiue  so  holy,  ao  lofty,  aud  so 
reasonable,  supplied  the  need  as  nothing  cl»e  could. 
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Kv  i;kv.  h.  r.  haweis. 

TRr>LLING  along  the  high-road  to  Fez — if  road  a  waste  of  sand  and  bowl- 
ders can  be  called — ^^just  OMtsi<i#  Tangier,  I  saw  coming  toward  me  a  motley 
tliroug  of  iMoors,  blacks,  and  draggling  Oriental  pau|iers.  They  seemed  to 
lie  following  two  well-dressed  youths  of  handsome  l»ut  irn})erturbable  Hppear«| 
ance,  who  took  little  nntice  of  what  looked  like  fanatiial  adoration.  'J'he  elder  wnuM 
turn  at  times  half  impatiently,  and,  stooping  from  bis  mule,  touch  a  bead,  a  hand,  or  a 
back  of  some  abject  devotee  ;  a  bundle  of  fowls  would  be  held  up  for  his  acceptance, 
and  be  acceytted  half  seornfitlly  by  his  black  servant.  And  so  the  strange  troop  passed 
me  by.  "And  who  is  it?"  "These,"  said  my  friend,  "are  the  two  suns  of  the  Grand 
Cherif  of  Wazan  by  his  English  wife,  the  Cherifa,  formerly  a  Miss  Emily  Keene,  a 
governess  at  Tangier,  who  took  the  fancy  of  his  Cherifian  holiness  some  nineteen  years 
ago  and  was  induced  to  marry  him.  The  Cherif's  legitimate  sons  (be  has  three  others), 
of  whom  these  are  two,  are,  like  himself,  accredited  with  mysterious  powers.  The  peo- 
ple pay  them  voluntary  tribute,  ami  in  return  for  this  they  l.-iy  their  hands  on  the  sick, 
disf»ense  advice,  and  even  foretell  events." 
"And  who  is  the  Cherif  of  Wazan  ?" 

At  this  moment  when  such  very  strange  things  are  going  on  between  the  French  at 
Algiers  and  the  Cherit,  and  it  seem.s  likely  that  this  singular  personage,  his  sons,  and  the 
English  Cherifa  may  be  called  upon  in  the  near  future  to  play  a  unique  part  in  Morocco- 
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European  politics,  sonio  dii-i-ft  iiiformatioti  gntherod  tifst  li;iri<l  may  lie  interesting  to 
tlio  public.  My  personal  aoiuaiiilanci!  with  tiiu  Cherifa  of  Wazan  and  her  sons  was 
begun  three  yeara  ago,  and,  being  renewed  this  year  wliile  staying  at  Tangier,  I  am  en- 
abled  lo  give  this  information  from  within,  as  it  were,  and  not  by  mere  hearsay  from 
without. 

\V1)<),  then,  is  tlio  Cherif?  I  liave  before  me  the  raarriage-lines  of  the  Clierifa  in 
which  tlie  pedigree  of  her  husband,  the  Cherif,  is  traced  to  "  llie  son  of  Moulana  Ali, 
the  son  of  Mouhitena  Kattiuia,  the  daughter  of  the  Emissary  of  God,  to  whom  may 
God  Ahnighty  grant  nierny  and  salvation.'"  Compared  to  this  pedigree  the  descent  of 
tlie  Snltan  of  Morocco  himself  is  indirect,  and  to  the  Cherif  of  Wazan  even  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  would  yield  a  certain  precedence  by  advancing  to  embrace  him  instead  of 

waiting  fur  his  advance;  bnt  the  mag- 
n;ite  of  Wa/au  when  he  meets  the 
sultan  would  also  contrive  to  square 
the  situation  by  making  the  advance 
and  embrnce  simultaneous.  The  Cherif 
is  tittdar  i-hief  prit-st  and  piophet  of 
one  of  the  chief  Mohaminudau  sects 
calleil  tlie  JIulai  Taib,  which  dates 
fi'iini  tlie  fiinlli  cenlnry.  His  income 
fninichmvli  lanilsaurl  tributes  amount- 
ed on  his  accession  to  office  to  between 
£10,000  and  £1 2,000  a  year,  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  iJiese  coimtries.  In  any 
revoluliun  it  would  be  <piitc  jiossiblo 
for  him  to  become  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
His  state  is  (juasi-regal.  lie  lias  fonr 
or  live  jiahuvs,  bnt  the  holy  man's 
many  wives  and  concnbines,  liis  in'tciu- 
perate  living,  and  his  want  of  manage- 
ment seotn  to  threaten  something  like 
ruin.  Two  of  his  sons  keep  up  con- 
siderable state  in  AVazan  ;  the  Cherif 
himself  travels  from,  palace  to  palace — 
Tangier,  Wazan,  Tlemeen — followi-d 
by  a  few  well-dressed  s«'oretaries,  a  horde  of  concubines,  and  a  cmwd  of  paupers,  who 
f  isten  upon  liini  like  leeches,  ami  whom  his  pride  and  his  sacred  office  alike  make  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  feed  and  house.  Result — property  mortgaged  and  income  shnnik. 
Tho  Cherif  in  Morocco  occupies  the  same  sort  of  position  as  the  chief  jiriest,  or 
moolah,  at  KerbaLi,  does  in  Persia.  He  claims,  and  obtains,  tribute  at  Wazan  from 
Tonat  itself,  a  good  two  months'  jonrney  from  Wazaji,  Wazan  is  a  sacred  city — a 
sanctuary' — inhabited  Ity  nothing  bnt  cherifs,  bnt  they  are  all  subject  to  this  Grand 
Cherif  of  Wazan,  and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  himself  is  not  secure  on  his  throne  until  the 
Cherif  has  forniallv  acknowtedt'ed  him.  His  aiithoritv  ami  influence  extei.d  over 
thousands  of  miles,  and  into  remote  fastnesses  and  villages  wherever  the  ramifications 
of  the  Mulai  Taib  sect,  of  which  he  is  the  n^vered  head,  penetrate.  All  this  explains 
why  his  iiitliienee  is  so  eagerly  competed  for  by  the  French  and  the  Sultan  of  Jlorocco. 

Who  will  succeed  the  present  Cherif  of  Wa?.an?  Xot  necessarily  the  eldest  son  ; 
personal  fitness  and  the  ]>o]udar  voice  will  go  for  something.  The  Cherifs  elder  sons 
kee[)  up  some  state  at  ^Vazan,  bnt   they  are  not  popular.     Rumor  ascribes  the  worst 
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licctiliousncss  and  consequent  ill-licaltli 
to  otie,  aiul  lialiiiual  iiitom|ierai>oc'  to 
tiie  other,  uhile  tla-  third  is  aii  iiicura- 
l)k>  (liiisoniani.'ic  in  jirison.  It  is  more 
jnoliahle  that  Miilai  All,  tl>e  son  of  the 
Englisli  Moman,  will  be  the  successor. 

The  English  Cherilh  married  his 
huliness  of  Wazjin  some  nineteen  years 
airo  on  tlie  understanding  that  lie  was 
tu  marry  no  mure  wives,  and  to  ahandon 
siieli  wives  and  conenliines  as  he  already 
|Hisses»ed.  Should  he  many  again  he 
was  to  pay  £4,000  down  and  otherwise 
insure  lier  proper  protection.  F'or  some 
years  tliis  enter[insinsj  lady  inaiutaiiied 
her  jKi.siiiuti.  Twu  sons  were  hori)  to 
her,  tan;j;ht  tt<  read  and  write,  and  to 
Ppeak  Engli.sh,  though,  by  agreement, 
they  remained  true  sons  of  Islatn.  'Jlie 
I'herif  Heems  lo  have  resja-cted  his  Kn- 
gli>h  wife,  to  have  leaned  much  upon 
her  knowledge  and  education,  and  she  in 
turn  nursed  him  with  gre.'it devotion, and 
iutroduced  \\hat  order  she  could  into  his  mixed  houseJiold.  Three  years  ago  the  inevi- 
table came — the  C'herif  married  a  young  girl  of  sacred  caste  like  himself,  tries  for  a 
divorce  from  his  English  wife,  fails,  sliirks  full  payment  ot  damages,  bnl  does  some- 
thing. Time  seems  lo  have  softened  the  breach  so  far  that  the  Cherifa  occasionally 
sees  him.  When  he  is  ill  he  heliivesin  her,  and  slie  actually  aeeumpanied  him  last  year 
to  some  Italian  baths.  3Ieanwhile,  she  lives  by  herself  ivith  her  boys,  av ho  remain  on 
excellent  terms  ivith  their  father,  being  Boraetimes  used  to  collect  Iiis  tithes.  Of  course, 
the  Cherifa  cau  only  ]ilay  a  passive  game,  and  is  nnlnrally  very  reticent  about  tlie  future. 

'•I  (lou't  want  Mulai  All," slie  said  tit  me  the  other 
day,  "lobe  too  much  Kuropeauized.  Of  course  he  is 
a  Mohammedan  ;  I  don't  wish  him  to  be  disenchanted 
with  his  religion  or  bis  peoitle,  He  is  fond  of  r'<'ad- 
ing.  I  try  to  guide  bin),  that  he  maybe  tiseful  to  his 
people,  and  ready  to  fill  any  post  which  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  him." 

The  ]>crsonal  qualifications  of  Mulai  AH  fur  an 
tmjiortant  career  are  considerable.  He  isa  fine  healthy 
lad  of  a  studious  atul  observant  mind,  and  could  he  bo 
got  to  adof)t  some  sticli  ]">licy  as  that  adimated  by 
Prince  JIaici mi  Khan  iu  lV'i"sia,  which  has  already  hnd 
sucJi  a  powerful  eflect  in  inciting  the  moolalis  U>  op- 
jiose  the  despotism  of  the  Shah,  the  benefits  to  the 
oppressed  people  nf  Jlorot-co  might  be  incalculable. 
To  select  from  the  Koran  and  the  huge  floating  un- 
written tradition  o(  If^lam  a  pure  code  nf  luinianiia- 
Tian  morality,  and  get  it  accepted  as  good  Islam 
teaching  by  governors  and  governed,  then  to   pu^h  Mri.Ai  Ai.r. 
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•ome  sort  of  written  law  (iLiilinaj  wttli  the  first  jirincipJes  of  life,  property,  anil 
taxAtion — this  would  be,  iink'od,  tliu  tiiiii  eti'l  of  tlic  wl-iIi^l*  ;  ami  such  is  tl»e  actu;il 
■oii4»rity  of  Islam  that  the  ruforairi  now  being  suoce&Hf  itUy  cai Tied  out  by  Malcom  Kiian 
Mil]  the  moolali!«  in  Persia  cannot  fail  to  react  thiougliont  tin-  Moiiaininudaii  world,  and, 
indeed,  people  are  already  eryitiif  out  for  a  Malcom  Khan  to  arise  in  Morocco  ;  and 
•hould  Mulai  Ali  ever,  either  hy  the  ehuncert  of  Eastern  intrigue,  the  decrees  of  death, 
or  the  influence  of  the  British  minister  at  Tangier  come  to  be  Grand  Cherif  of  \Vazan, 
with  his  Oriental  origin,  liis  sacred  caste,  and  his  European  culture,  he  has  before  him 
a  career  of  usefulness  and  beneficence  which,  while  uniting  European  and  Eastern  inter- 
ests, might  end  in  conferring  freedom  and  prosperity  upon  millions  of  liis  enslaved  and 
starving  countrymen,  and  cause  him  to  be  revered  and  beloved  as  a  true  savior  of  bis 
people. — London  A'etes. 
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^^m  Uiii|||i||N  view  ot  the  awful  pressing  need  of  hundreds  of  workers  in  the  vast  mis- 
^B  Hn  Kn  ^'*^"  fields  the  dilatory  process  of  sending  out  ones  and  twos  is  wholly  in- 
^t  HaH  Rg]    adequate  and  unreasonable.     We  must  stream  out  to  the  heathen — crowds  of 

■  ■Si^H   ,jjj — jf  ^.g  really  mean  in  God's  name  to  reach  them,  and  to  preaeli  the  Gob- 

■  pel,  as  he  h.is  told  us,  to  every  creature.  Men  and  women  must  come  from  all  classes 
I  of  society  and  from  all  kinds  of  work.  No  help  can  be  considered  insignificant  where 
I             the  dearth  of  laborers  is  so  appalling. 

^^K  Yet  there  are  sonic  dear  brethren  and  sisters  who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  ln-atlien 

^»  for  whom,  alas  !  there  is  no  welcome.  They  have  no  means,  and  we  have  our  preju- 
dices. We  fear  they  are  not  educated  enougli.  We  fear  they  enuld  not  learn  the  lau- 
guai;e.  We  fear  they  are  too  old.  We  fear  their  health  would  fail.  We  fejir  they 
mi^ht  die.  We  fear  their  friends  will  blame  us.  We  fear  they  might  join  a  sect. 
We  fear  they  have  fads.  We  fear  their  zeal  may  carry  them  too  far.  We  are  full  of 
fears !  And  liesides  that,  we  will  not  give  the  money  to  send  them.  And  so  we  reject 
them  one  after  another  when  they  offer  to  go  1  Some  are  of  courae  quite  unsuitable. 
But  others  would  be  really  useful,  and  are  sorely  needed. 

Let  us  not  blame  the  missionary  societies  too  much.  With  their  limited  funds 
tbey  cannot  send  everybody,  and,  naturally,  they  choose  the  best.  The  others  have  to 
stay  at  home.  Meujuohile  tfte  heatfmn  are  peris/iinr/  Ay  tens  of  thottsatuh  a  dnyfor  the 
lack  oftkcni!     It  is  /icdrt-rendin;/. 

That  Christiana  should  be  so  little  nrnved  by  the  facts  they  hear,  and  that  so  few 
should  be  willing  to  go  to  the  heathen,  is  sad  enough.  And  then  that  of  the  few  who 
aro  willing  any  who  are  spiritually  qualified  (no  others  are  wanted)  should  be  kept 
back,  for  the  l:u'k  of  their  passage  naoiiey  and  a  small  allownnre  each  year  to  support 
them,  is  intolerable.  Surely  tlie  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  send  out  not  merely  a  few 
of  the  best  edaoated,  but  all  who  are  in  any  way  suitable  ! 

A  good  education  is  a  good  gift  of  God  to  those  wlm  possess  it.  But  with  the 
heathen  perishing  before  our  eyes,  if  we  keep  back  mature  and  well  tested  Christians 
until  they  can  conjugate  Greek  verbs  atnl  master  "theology,"  is  it  not  much  like  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning?  God  has  used  unlearned  men,  all  along,  in  the  mis- 
sion field.  He  is  using  them  to-day.  They  con  learn  t!ie  language  and  become  success- 
ful missionaries,  because  it  has  been  proved  that,  by  God's  grace,  many  of  them  do. 

We  have  been  trying  to  evangelize  the  heathen  with  a  few  picked  ofiicers  at  great 
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ex|a'nse.  Tin-  resiill  is  tliat  after  all  iliese  years  vast  lu-allnt'ii  distriets  have  never  been 
lourlivd.  And  at  tli«  present,  rate  of  jiniijreNR  (with  sniiie  uf  us)  lliey  are  not  likely  to 
1>e  touched  for  generations  mure. 

We  riuist  have  "  men  "  as  well  as  "  ottieers."  (Wi mien,  of  course,  make  extflleiit 
"  men,"'  and  "officers"  too,  sometimes !  )  The  emergency  is  so  great  that  we  waul  ail 
who  would  be  of  any  use.  Seeing  that  the  young  ami  the  strung  and  the  gifteil  n.\*' 
n<it  willing  in  any  thing  like  sufficient  numbers  (wA^are  they  holding  back  so  terribi  >  .), 
shall  we  not  send  out  those  true  souls  who  .rre  willing,  eve  f  in  sotne  minor  respects 
they  are  deficient  ?  Give  them  a  little  trutning.  And  then  let  them  go  and  do  what 
they  can.  If  they  cannot  be  as  uselul  a;*  others  who  are  better  (jualitied,  yet  tiiey  are 
God'fl  obedient  children,  and  will  he  far  more  useful  than  nobodi/f  It  ia  deplorable 
that  people  who  would  be  useful  are  not  able  to  go  because  the  funds  are  limited  and 
the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  younger  or  better  (jualitied  candidates.  Wk  want 
THKM  ALL.  (It  18  idle  to  siy  the  natives  must  do  the  work.  We  liave  to  get  the 
natives  tirst.)  When  I  went  up  the  Yang-tze  rapids  we  had  tu  be  pulled.  Of  course, 
the  strong  and  experienced  boatmen  were  the  most  useful.  But  there  were  not  enough 
of  them.  So  a  number  of  t»tUers — some  »>f  them  not  very  iitnmgnor  very  ex(ierieneed 
— were  called  for.  Any  body  who  could  pull  at  all  wns  better  than  nobody  in  the 
emergency.  And  so  we  got  up  the  rapids.  If  we  had  discarded  the  aid  of  these 
hundjler  men,  and  waited  till  every  body  was  experienced,  we  might  have  waited  to 
this  hour  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids;  just  as  countless  heathen  are  waiting,  for  the 
lack  of  simple  men  ami  women — any  oitb  who  can  pull — to  come  and  help  them  to- 
day. 

l^t  this,  however,  be  most  carefully  remembered  :  A  man,  be  he  edacated  or 
ig'Kiranl,  who  is  not  a  real  backbone  Christian  is  (»f  no  use.  He  cannot  pidl.  He 
would  be  a  dead  weight,  and  have  to  be  piiUed  liiniself.  liutif  he  ia  a  humble,  faithful 
child  of  God,  whatever  else  he  is  not,  he  can  at  any  rate  |)till  a  little.  And  face  to  face 
with  the  awful  nee»l,  surely  any  one  who  can  |iull  a  little  is  better  than  none  at  all  ! 
llesides,  how  can  we  know  ?     God  often  uses  the  weak  things  most. 

Again,  why  reject  dear  children  of  God  on  account  of  tlieir  agef  One  of  the  fell 
wants  in  the  mission  tield  is  ot'  thlder  Christiatis  with  their  riper  experience.  It  is 
objected  :  "They  could  never  learn  the  language  properly."  Then  let  them  learn  the 
language  iiii-]>rnperhj  !  To  know  the  language  well  is  better  than  to  know  it  badly. 
We  all  admit  that.  But  to  know  the  language  badly  is  ever  so  minli  better  than  to 
Slop  at  home,  and  not  know  it  at  all  !     Why  do  we  not  see  this? 

But  we  may  make  loo  much  <jf  the  language.  Let  these  dear  people  come  and  en- 
courage the  younger  missionaries.  Let  them  be  daily  examples  to  the  native  f  hristiaus, 
I*t  them  come  and  win  the  heathen  by  loi)e.  Will  any  one  say  that  such  lives,  and  the 
money  spent  on  them,  are  thrown  away  'i  Then  why  reject  thera  because  they  are  "  too 
old  to  learn  the  language?"  I  tell  you,  we  wufU  these  people.  And  they  would  prob- 
ably stand  the  climate  all  the  better  bet^ause  they  were  not  very  young. 

Once  more,  with  the  call  of  God  and  the  cry  of  the  heathen  in  our  ear,  ia  it  right  to 
be  too  particular  on  the  score  of  health  ?  It  is  right  to  be  careful.  God  does  not  want 
us  to  be  foolhardy.  But  to  reject  men  altogether  who  are  strong  enough  to  stand  llie 
wear  and  tear  of  noisy,  bustling  America,  and  who,  perhaj)s,  have  a  good  medical  certifi- 
cate in  their  |)ofket,  liecauHe  another  di>ctor,  for  very  ex|ilic-able  reasons,  does  not  care 
to  be  responsible  for  them,  seems  to  me  like  caution  run  mad  !  It  would  be  excusable 
if,  with  our  caution,  we  were  doing  the  work  intrusted  to  us.  But  to  keep  such  people 
from  going,  if  we  are  able  to  send  thera,  and  leave  the  heathen  to  die  uncured  for,  is 
surely  not  caution,  but  neglect ! 
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Besides,  those  who  cannot  go  to  one  country,  why  can  they  not  be  sent  to  another! 
If  it  would  be  impnideot  for  a  man  to  go  to  tropical  India,  why,  on  that  account,  must 
he  be  rejected  altngether  ?  Is  tltere  no  part  of  all  the  Iieatheu  or  Mohammedan  world 
where  he  con  live?  Why  cannot  the  missionary  societies  (who,  between  them,  work  in 
aU  climates)  co-operate  and,  in  certain  cases,  pass  on  candidates  from  one  to  the  other, 
according  to  the  climate  desired  ? 

O  !  are  we  really  burning  for  the  message  to  reach  our  fellow-men  before  they  die, 
when  we  discourage  (perhaps  lightly)  any  true  disciples  who  are  willing  to  carry  it  to 
them  ?  Most  solemnly  do  I  believe,  if  the  emergency  in  somethinir  of  its  vivid  reality 
could  be  brought  home  to  us,  so  that  we  could  see  it  and  fuel  it,  we  cuuld  no  more  dis- 
courage these  willing  people  from  going  to  the  heathen  than  we  could  discourage  the 
life-boat  sailors  from  going  to  thu  sinking  ship  !  There  may  he  risk.  But  the  emer- 
gency justifies  it — nay,  calls  for  it  !  It  is  always  a  risk,  humanly  speaking,  wlien 
David  goes  against  Goliath.  But  let  us  not  vote  him  back  to  the  sheep-fold,  and  leave 
the  people  to  be  enslaved,  and  the  giant  to  glory  in  his  boasting.  It  is  the  Lord's 
cause.     We  have  his  arm  to  lean  upon. 

O  !  I  am  persuaded  if  God's  people  were  only  awake  and  on  fire,  even  moderately, 
we  should  (without  going  tiC  uur  heads)  quietly  put  aside  a  great  many  of  our  prudent 
considerations,  anHjust  go  to  the  heathen  whether  we  lived  or  died! 

Finally,  some  cannot  go,  though  very  (suitable,  because  their  denomination  is 
wrong!  They  are  not  quite  Presbyterian  enough,  or  not  quite  Episcopa]i.an  enough, or 
Methodist,  or  wlialever  it  is  they  ought  to  be.  But  what  does  it  matter*/  We  go  to 
the  healhvn  not  to  preach  "Church,"  but  "Christ;"  not  to  bring  them  to  our  denomi- 
□ation,  but  to  Jesus.  And  an  Episcopalian  man  can  do  that  as  well  as  a  Methodist,  or 
a  Presliyterian  a.s  well  as  a  Baptist.  That  any  should  be  kejit  back  on  denominaiional 
grounds  is  worse  than  deplorable.  It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  that  those  who  Mniki'd 
together  in  a  district  were  of  the  same  mind.  And  there  are  plenty  oj' districts— jhr 
every  body/ 

True,  many  Churches  nowjidays  have  their  own  missionary  society.  And  there 
are  some  missions  (notably  thu  China  Inland  Mission  and  the  North  Africa  Misnioii) 
who  never  refuse  to  send  spiritual  men  to  the  heathen  on  account  of  their  denominatiim. 
But  in  spite  of  tliis,  until  missionary  societies  are  better  suppoi-ted  than  some  of  thetn 
are,  and  until  they  open  their  doors  a  little  wider  in  ail  directions  than  some  of  them 
do,  numbers  of  men  and  women  wlio  might  be  usetully  iJieaehiiig  the  tiuspel  to  the 
heathen  are  likely  to  be  kept  at  home. 

Writing  as  a  missionary,  I  cannot  refrain  iVom  saj'ing  how,  from  my  heart,  I  de- 
plore the  plan  of  each  denomination  sending  out  exclusively  its  own  members  to  e.stab- 
lish  each  its  own  Church  in  heathen  lands.  Lelws  thank  God  the  Church  we  individu- 
ally belong  to  is  as  good  as  it  is,  and  try  to  make  it  better.  But  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  other  races,  seeing  it  is  unlikely  our  own  particular  form  of  worship  and 
church  govei^nment  are  in  every  way  the  best  for  thim,  and  seeing  that  the  need  of  true 
workers,  irrespective  of  denomination,  is  sq  tremendous,  why  n*ay  not  our  missionary 
societies  forget  such  distinctions,  and  send  out  all  the  faithful  servants  of  God  they 
can?  Surely  they  would  be  far  more  noble  and  Christlike  missionary  societies  for  our 
churches  to  rejoice  over,  and  they  would  accomplish  ivider  good. 

To  me  this  position  seems  so  perfectly  reasonable.  Yet  I  see  good  men,  deeply 
taught  of  God,  who  feel  differently,  and  who,  in  stoutly  championing  each  his  own 
Chureh,  are  helping,  I  fear,  to  propagate  our  unhappy  divisions  in  otlier  lands.  I  grieve 
for  the  heathen  ;  I  grieve  for  t!ie  native  thurches.     But  1  dare  not  judge  my  brethren. 

There  is  a  difliculty  I  well  know,  for  wherever  we  go  there  must  be  an  outward 
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Church.  And  if  the  outward  Clmi'Lh  ix  not  tla^ic  enough  to  include  within  its  fi>ld  all 
the  true  members  of  Christ's  sjiii'itu.il  Church,  then — unless  men  are  to  compromise  their 
consciences — there  must  be  several  outward  Churches.  This  is  unhappily  the  case  in 
America  and  Euro]tf.  But  in  going  to  new  countries  why  may  we  not — j>rofiting  by  our 
past  experience — hope  for  an  outward  Church  which,  while  steadfastly  rejeeting  all 
false  doctrine,  shall  allow  the  fullest  liberty  to  its  members  in  matters  of  church  gov- 
ernment, and  in  all  other  things  which  are  not  really  vital  f 

However,  this  is  only  l>y  way  of  parenthesis.  Now  what  does  it  all  amount  to? 
Just  this.  After  traveliiitr  in  the  interinr  of  China,  and  for  the  fii-st  time  realizing  a 
little  bit  what  the  state  of  things  is,  and  the  absolute  necessity,  if  the  world  is  kv'er 
TO  BE  EVANGELiZMD,  for  hundreds  of  plain,  simple  people  (of  all  denominations),  in 
addition  to  the  gifted  and  well  educated,  to  come  and  live  in  a  plain,  simple  way,  and 
jneach  the  plain,  simple  Gospel,  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  that  any  true  man  or  woman 
who  is  willing  should  be  unable  to  come.  It  really  is  too  sad.  Will  not  the  Church  of 
Christ  wake  up,  and  send  rnit  rpiiekly  those  of  her  true  soldiers  (they  are  but  few  !) 
who  are  ready  to  go?  What  is  to  be  done?  Servants  of  God,  lo  whom  he  has  in- 
trusted his  money,  ponder  it.  What  is  to  Iw  dune  ?  It  is  Iteartless  lo  plead  for  workei"s, 
and  when  they  come  to  say  we  will  not  have  them! 

Are  we  Chklstiaxs?  If  so,  do  let  us  think,  If  we  think  ve  shall  be  bound,  a 
great  many  more  of  us,  to  go  to  the  heathen,  and  to  let  our  children  go,  and  to  give 
our  money — if  tee  are  real. 

Tliroughoiit  the  land  let  Christian  workers  bestir  themselves  to  use  their  influence, 
to  labor,  and  to  give  as  God  enables  them.  It  is  an  awful  thing,  in  the  sulcttui  emer- 
gency, for  any  servant  of  God  to  be  forgetting  the  heathen,  or  for  any  man  who  calls 
him«elf  a  Christian  to  content  himself  with  giving  his  paltry  tritiea  when,  God  knows, 
if  he  chose  he  could  give  liberally,  and  himself  be  supporting  several  missionaries  in 
the  mission  field. 

Let  every  family  raise  at  least  8'i50  a  year,  which  is  enough  in  inland  China,  and 
have  its  representative.  Let  each  cojigregation,  assocJatirtn,  lauan,  senii  fe>rth  .it  least 
one  of  its  members.  (The  cost  of  some  might  be  divided  into  shares,  and  small  associ- 
ations could  take  one  or  more  shares  if  unable  to  take  the  whole.)  Let  Sunday-school 
children  bring  their  [»ennie8  every  week — from  father  one  week,  from  mother  one  week, 
from  himself  one  week,  and  so  on — and  have  "  The  Children's  -Missionary."  For  it  only 
wants  a  little  system  and  determination  for  e\ery  liviuy  cotigregation  and  association 
to  have  its  representative,  or  its  definite  share  in  one,  working  among  the  heathen. 

With  a  little  organiy-.ing  so  many  idle  trifling  sums  might  be  gotten  together  and 
utilized  for  si-nding  uut  more  mi.s.sionaries.  And  "  more  missionaries  "  is  what  we  want. 
The  best  way  by  far  to  lielp  is  to  send  out  "  more  missionaries."  Concentrate  your 
energies  and  your  money  upon  this — "more  missionaries."  Other  objects  are  very 
good,  and  it  is  very  tempting  lo  us  to  ask  for  them.  But  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  "  more  missionaries."  The  heathen  world  is  "  dying  without  God  "  for  lack  of 
"more  missionaries."  Supporting  native  catechists,  however  good  or  necessary  as  it 
often  i(«,  is  not  the  same  thing.  T/iey  will  be  there  and  witnessing  for  Christ,  if  they 
ore  fit  to  be  employed,  vvhetlu'r  yoii  su|iport  them  as  catechists  or  not.  But  the  "  more 
t/iisHionaries"  will  not  be  tlieru  if  you  do  not  stcnd  them. 

Thousands  of  natives  who  to-day  migliL  be  living  and  jtreacliing  Christ  among 
their  fellow-men  are  doing  nothing  (worse  than  nothing,  for  they  are  heathen  them- 
selves) because  we  have  not  sent  out  "more  missinnaries  "  to  gather  them  in. 

Beloved  fellow-ministers,  bear  with  me  if  I  say  a  word  expressly  to  you  ;  for, 
^indeed,  we  are  not  half  awake,  nor  on  fire  as  wo  should  be.     Are  you   not  respon- 
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Bible  for  teficliing  your  people  "  to  observe  all  th'«nrj>J  w!i:iisiH;ver  I  have  coinmamii-ii 
yon  ?  "  Has  he  not  commanded  us  to  preach  the  Gosfiel  throughout  the  world  ?  Why 
do  you  teach  your  people  (quile  rightly)  to  observe  the  sacraments  and  other  things, 
but  never  teach  them  to  observe  this  last  comtnaml,  which  aun-ly  m  a  command  as 
mturh  as  any  other?  Do  let  it  be  one  of  your  chief  duties  to  preach  missionary  ser- 
mons; to  circulate  missionary  literature  ;  to  have  missiuiiary  prayer-raeetings ;  to  form 
your  praying  people  into  a  missionary  union  ;  and  to  seek  out  from  among  them  faith- 
ful young  men  and  women  for  the  mission  field.  Be  thoroughly  isatistied  that  they  are 
true,  dt^-iteiidable  Christians,  real  soul-winners.  Then  encourage  them  ;  train  them  ; 
send  them  up  to  the  missionary  societies  ;  interest  your  people  in  them  ;  do  whatever 
yon  thijik  best — only  see  that  they  reaUy  do  go  to  the  heathen.  And,  if  possible,  lead 
the  way  and  go  yourself.  Kemember,  seventy  of  your  peojile  giving  a  penny  a  day 
will  provide  the  money  for  one  missionary. 

O,  how  many  simple  missionaries  might  yon  not  have  the  joy  of  lielping  into  the 
mission  field  if  you  were  to  become  heart  and  soul  in  earnest  about  it  !  And  how  big 
would  be  your  own  blessing  and  the  blessing  of  your  people  1  But  as  it  is,  year  after 
year  passes,  and  from  very  many  Christian  congregations  never  so  much  as  one  mis- 
sionary— man  or  woman — goes  forth  in  Jestis's  name  to  the  poor  idol-stricken  peoples. 
The  Master's  command  is  unheeded  and  the  heathen  are  left  to  perish.  O,  do  send 
out,  more  missionaries,  hundreds  of  them,  quickly  [  Only  take  care  they  are  every  one 
of  them  true  and  tried  men  and  women  of  God,  who  know  how  to  be  patient — and 
how  to  love. 

Let  thirty-five  Christians  be  responsible  for  a  postage  stamp  a  day,  and  one  of 
them  go.  Let  forty  Christiana  take  a  piece  of  bread  for  dinner  once  a  week  and  have 
their  representative  go — one  of  themselves.  Let  twenty-five  Christians  start  "a  do- 
wiihout  box  "  and  have  their  missionary.  Will  you  be  one?  Can  any  thing  be  done 
for  God's  glory  by  living  a  little  less  comfortably  ?  by  giving  our  children  a  very 
ood  but  less  fashionable  education  ?  Remember,  an  unnecessary  horse  and  carriage 
•at  up  two  misaionariea.  Extravagant  dressing  smothers  not  a  few.  A  useless  hobby 
runs  away  with  a  missionary's  rent.  A  fire  you  could  "do  without"  burns  up  his  clothes. 
Conventional  dinner  parties  demolish  his  food.  Many  missionaries  are  frittered  away 
in  odds  and  ends,  Some  are  worn  on  ladies'  fingers  and  locked  up  in  jewel  caskets, 
and  many  are  smoked  away  through  Christians'  tobacco  pipes.  What  can  be  done  to 
rescue  some  of  these?  Who  will  organize  something?  You  will  find  the  missionary 
bureau  an  excellent  medium  of  linking  yourself  with  others  and  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation. 

Any  one  who  has  |250  a  year,  and  who  knows  how  to  be  careful,  may  come  at  his 
own  charges.  Let  those  who  have  more  come  themselves  and  bring  others  with  them. 
Some  might  get  employment  abroad  or  work  at  their  own  crafts,  and  thus  be  self-bup- 
porting  missionaries.     Think  of  this. 

And  surely  in  some  way  God  will  devise  means  of  taking  care  of  all  his  children 
who  go  forth  (not  lightly)  in  dependence  on  him  and  in  obedience  to  his  command. 

PeUo^C' Christians,  thi*  is  our  responsibility/  There  are  means  enough,  and 
there  are  enough  of  us  to  evangelize  the  world.  £tU  toe  are  not  awake/  The  world 
IB  dying  without  God.  And  we  might  go  to  them.  We  miyht,  but  we  don't/  O,  why 
are  wo  not  heart-broken  ?  Why  are  we  not  on  our  faces  in  llie  dust?  Why  do  not 
these  things  move  ue?  Why  do  we  not  do  something  ?  Sly  brothers  and  sisters,  what 
will  you  do?  Will  not  you  do  something?  Will  you  go  and  settle  this  with  God? 
Settle  it  with  God — yes,  with  God,  whose  matter  this  is  :  "  To  whom  all  hearts  are 
open,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid."     Settle  it  with  /lim. 
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He  is  comincr — roiir  Saviour,  your  Manter.  He  is  coming  to  his  servantfi,  one  after 
another,  to  jjiit  his  hand  upon  iHich,  to  look  into  each  face,  and  say,  "My  child,  tell  mo 
now  all  that  thou  art  doing — all  that  thou  art  doing  to  let  thy  poor  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  heathen  lands*  know  that  I  Inve  them."  It  is  i/our  turn  now.  He  is  coming  to 
you.  He  is  putting  his  pierci-d  hjiiid  upon  your  shoulder.  He  is  looking  straight  into 
yot«r  face.  His  tender,  Bearching,  wondrous  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you.  O  brother,  is 
it  all  right  ?  Sister,  is  it  all  right  ?  Can  yon  look  np  brightly  into  his  dear  f.ice  and  say, 
"Saviour,  Master,  tliort  knowest  ?  These  <)tl;t.i>  know  not  ;  but  tlion  kuowest.  Thoa 
knowest  that  my  heart  is  right;  that  I  am  keeping  ntithiiig  back.  Tbou  knowest  that 
by  thy  grace  I  aw*  doing  thy  will  fully  for  the  perishing  heatlicn  whom  thou  lovest." 

Or  would  you  feel  ashamed  ?     Would  you  rather  he  passed  you  by  ? 

Face  to  face  with  God,  do  those  good  reasons  which  hithuito  have  satisfied  you 
that  you  "  really  have  iiu  time,"  that  yon  "  cannot  afFonl  to  do  more,"  that  "  your  pl.ice 
is  at  home,"  seem  to  be  scarcely  more  than  idle  excuses?  That  conclusive  argument 
against  your  going,  or  against  your  child  going  (or  your  sister),  which  you  have  been 
putting  between  you  and  every  solemn  aii[ieal,  does  it  seem  a  little  le^s  satisfactory 
now  ?  That  "  home  tie"  which  has  been  kee[iing  you  back,  would  you  hardly  like  to 
mention  it  now  to  Him  who  left  all  and  gave  up  his  life  for  you.  and  who  says,  "  Who- 
Kxsver  lovelh  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  ?  " 

The  "good  providence  of  God  which  is  ordering  your  path  at  home" — now  that 
his  eye  is  upon  you,  have  you  an  uncomfortalile  suspicion  that  it  ia  not  his  providence 
at  all,  but  your  own  ordering,  bicnuse  you  do  uul  want  to  go? 

Do  you  feel  that  you  cannot  lift  up  your  head  and  look  quite  straight  into  his  face 
— because  he  knows?  He  knows  your  heart.  And  he  knows  and  you  know  that  you 
are  not  fully  willing  to  do  his  will.  You  have  not  faced  the  question,  and  yutt  do  not 
want  to  face  it.  O,  dear  brother,  is  it  so  ?  Then  go  to  Hira  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 
Tell  him  that  you  love  your  money  and  cannot  give  it  up.  Tell  hira  how  !•  iid  it  would 
be  to  leave  your  home  and  friends  and  go  far  away  to  a  heathen  land.  Tell  him  how 
your  heart  sickens  at  the  very  tlumght.  Tell  him  about  your  children  or  your  sister  or 
brother — that  you  could  not  bear  to  see  them  go.  Tell  him  how  it  would  break  your 
heart  to  take  that  child  of  yours,  dearer  to  you  than  life,  and  send  her  oflf  to  Africa  or 
China.  Tell  him  you  cannot  do  it.  Any  tiling  else,  but  not  that.  Tell  him  so.  He 
will  not  be  hard  ii]ion  yon.  He  understands.  He  loves  you.  O,  how  he  feels  for  you! 
But  "  he  that  wil'  save  his  life  shall  lose  it."  You  can  never  be  happy  wtiite  you  are 
seeking  to  save  yourself.  No  satisfying  joy  and  peace  can  be  yours  while  you  have 
BOUBTHiKQ  TOO  PKKCious  to  give  to  JcsuH.  He  cannot  use  you  as  he  would  while  yon 
are  taking  your  own  way,  and  you  can  never  be  a  joy  to  the  dear  Master  as  long  as  you 
are  afraid  to  trust  him  and  are  holding  something  back.  Ah,  then  tell  him  this,  too. 
Tell  him  you  can  never  be  happy  till  tJie  victory  is  won.  Keep  talking  to  him  about 
it  all.  He  can  make  you  willing.  You  cannot,  but  he  can.  He  has  power  enough 
and  love  enough  to  c'onquer  yonr  heait.  He  can  so  fill  you  with  himself  that  to  do  his 
sweet  and  holy  will,  and  nothing  short  of  that,  shall  be  your  meat  and  drink — the  joy 
of  your  life. 

My  brother,  my  sister,  (he  heathen  are  perishing  t  What  are  you  doing  ?  You 
have  bat  one  little  life  to  live. 

Take  care  not  to  miss  the  mark  I  "You  had  better  go  or  you  will  be  like  me," 
said  a  Christian  sister  regretfully  to  a  dear  yoong  friend  who  was  thinking  of  going  to 
China.  "While  yon  wait  something  may  happen  to  keep  you  at  home."  Ah,  yes  1 
"Something  may  happen  !  "  If  Grod  is  giving  you  the  oppnrtunity  now,  and  you  let 
it  slip,  he  may  never  ofl'er  you  the  chance  again  !     Some  of  us  (for  whom  it  was  pos- 
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siltlo  to  go  to  the  hoatlion)  almost  slunlili'f  imw  tn  think  /nnr  uearlj/  ii-e  stayed  at  hoinei 
Do  imt,  1  b«.'«f«ch  you>  let  tliis  great  matter  drift.  iJn  not  walk  in  uncertainty;  do 
not  be  tuiiK'd  aside.  You  will  be  eternally  llie  jioorpr  if  you  do.  But  go  to  your 
Father  as  a  little  cliilil  ;\\\<\  settle  it  with  him. 

Bring  your  poor  la'atlii'Ti  brotht-rs  and  sisttTs  and  lay  them  before  God.  Lay  your- 
self before  God,  and  say,  "Lord,  look  at  these  jujor  j)eo|»le.  Look  at  them  intheib 
S1X3.  Helpless,  hopeless  heathen,  with  none  to  tell  them  of  thy  love  !  O  Lord,  here 
am  I,  thy  servant.     What  am  I  to  do  ?     Show  rue  %oha(  my  part  w." 

Ala.i !  This  is  just  where  so  many  of  us  fail.  Every  Cliristinn,  no  matter  ir/iat 
Other  ri'Apon.tihilitins  he  may  have,  haa  his  own  re^jxnisihility  in  reyard  to  the  heathen, 
"  If  it  is  only  some  who  are  called  to  tlie  heathen,  ALL  arc  called  for  the  heathen," 
Whether  it  bi-  our  ^irivilege  to  go  to  them  ourselves  or  not,  every  one  of  us  ha8  his  o\en 
definite  /Mir(.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  find  out  wli.at  our  [art  vs.  IIow  few  of  us  have 
done  this,  or  even  thought  of  doiriif  it!  Speiikiiic;  for  myself,  had  my  Master  come  a 
{liw  years  .tgo  and  said  to  me,  "  llavt.'  you  ever  cmi^idcreil  the  heathen,  and  your  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  them  'i  Are  you  doing  your  (lart  ?  Have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out  what  it  is  ?"  I  should  havi'  bt-en  obliged  to  say,  "No  !  "  I  could  have  said, 
*'  Lord,  1  have  thought  about  the  heatben  ever  siuee  I  was  a  child.  I  have  had  a  mis- 
sionary-box. I  have  occasionally  rend  the  missionary  periodicals."  I  could  have  said 
(had  there  been  one  in  those  days),  "Lord,  I  am  a  meinbvr  of  the  Missionary  Union  I  I 
have  atten<ied  missionary  meetings.  I  have  been  on  missionary  committees.  At  the 
anniversary  I  have  preached  a  missionary  sermon,  and  ilone  my  best  to  get  people  to 
the  meeting.  In  fact,  I  have  done  a  gooii  many  things— 1  am  cei'tainly  one  who  'takes 
a  great  interest  in  foreign  missions.'  l>ut.  Lord,  if  tliou  dost  ask  me,  have  I  ever  seri- 
ously come  into  thy  presence,  and  brought  the  heathen  into  thy  presence,  and  said, 
'Lord,  took  at  these  j>oor  peo[ilc.  Here  am  L  thy  servant,  wliat  am  I  to  do?' — really 
intending  to  do  it  at  all  costs — No,  Lord,  I  have  not !  "  And  I  fear  that  ninety -nine 
Christians  out  of  a  liundred,  if  the  Master  were  to  come  to-day,  would  have  to  suy  the 
same. 

And  yet,  surely,  this  is  just  the  one  thing  we  shall  be  held  responsible  for,  the  one 
thiTig  which  every  servant  of  God  is  hound  to  do,  if  he  would  look  his  Master  in  the 
face  and  be  clear  from  his  brother's  blood  in  the  great  day. 

Will  you  not,  then,  go  to  your  Father,  aiul  in  the  warmth  of  his  abounding  love 
to  you  will  you  not  wait  ou  hirn  earnestly,  patiently,  tmtil  you  KNoW  he  has  spoken, 
until  \^ou  have  found  out  fko.m  uisr  tchitt  your  part  is?  • 

And  then,  whether  it  be  to  five  yourself  from  intrusive  home  claims,  and  to  go 
forth  iti  his  name  to  ttie  mission  held,  or  whether  it  be  to  give  up  your  long-cherished 
wish  to  be  a  missionary,  and  to  push  the  Hght  by  ))rayei'  and  faith  and  effort  at  home — 
whatever  your  part  may  be,  and  whatever  it  may  cost  you — Iry  his  //race  go  Jorteard 
and  do  it. 

So  doing,  the  heathen  shall  bless  and  not  curse  thee,  thou  ehalt  win  the  crown  in- 
stead of  the  sliame,  and  thk  iikakt  uf  .Tesls  m  ii.i.  ue  oi.ad. 

Ask  yourselves  the  following  ipiestions  : 

1.  Am  I  u  servHnt  of  the  LoitD  Jesus  Clu'ist ?   .,,. 

2.  Am  I  nerviiKj  him  ? 

8.   Aiu  I  rloinir  his  will  leith  re'jard  to  tha  fteatJien  ? 

4.  Am  I  denying  myself  in  any  way  for  their  sakes  ? 

5.  Am  I  pruyiiig  fervently  for  fhem  ? 

C.   Am  I  reailiiif;  nl>out  tliom  re^nhtrly  in  the  missionary  mngnzincs,  etc.  ? 

7.  Am  I  stirring  up  others  to  core  fur  the  hetithcu  ? * 

8.  .VM  I  WILLIXfJ  TO  OO  TO  TlIK  UEATUKJf  MYSKLK  FOR  HlM  ? 

9.  Am  I  WILLING  TO  LET  MT  CUILDREN  OO? 

10.  Ah  I  WII.LINO  TO  LET  MV  MONEY  GO — AS  Ml'CU  OP  IT  AS  He  WANTS? 

11.  If  SO,  ^-!.y  I  fining?     .4.tf  I  Ic.'ttinjT  my  children  f{0  ?     .•! .VI  letting  my  money  go  ? 

13.  To  speak  the  honest  truth,  have  I  ever  gone  directly  to  God  to  find  out/roni  him  what  HE 

wants  ME  to  do  ? 

13.  Did  I  piTSfvere  until  I  pot  Gottt  aimrrer  f 

14.  Am  I  now  obeying  his  will  i     Or  urn  1  trying  to  eJxuK  iny»*lf  ? 

—Fi-om  "Do  Not  Say.'' 


MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Topics  for  the  7d&r 


/e»n..  The  World;  ^Vfi.,  Cblna;  J/ftr.,  Mexico;  Avr.y  Indlii 
•tid  Burma;  Mii\i,  Mitlorilii;  Juiu,  Africa;  Ji'tit, 
UalU!d8uu<s;  Auq,.  Italy  anJ  Bultraria;  Sept..  Japtm 
■Dd  Korea;  Of..  Scaiullmivlu,  (inniiaiiv,  atnl  SwIUer- 
land:  A'vc,  South  Aniurlca;  iJcc,  UalleU  Stale*. 


Oomparative  Kumber  and  Increase  of  Blacks  aad 
Whites  LQ  DifereDt  States. 
Tub  late  census  gives  the  following  fus  tlie 
Diiiiibcr  of  the  whito  and  colortti  pei>[>le  in  sev- 
enteen States  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

8lale.  White.  Colored. 

Alabamn 8.^0,796  311,227 

Arknnai.-* 816,517  631,431 

Delawnro 139,129  29,022 

District  of  Columbiu. 154,362  75,937 

Florida 224,461  1C«,G7S 

Georgia 9J3,462  863,710 

Kansas 1,374,883  61,251 

Kenmcky 1,588,5JG  272,981 

Louisiana 654,712  662,893 

MarylonU 824,140  218.004 

Mississippi 53»,703  747,720 

Missouri 2,524,468  154,131 

North  Carolinn 1,049,191  667,170 

South  Carolina 468,454  692,503 

Tennessee 1,332,971  431,300 

Tesfts 1.74], 100  490.837 

Viritinia 1,014.680  640,807 

West  Virgiiiiii 729,262  33,508 

In  the  above  niiiiicii  States  the  censiia  of  1800 
n^portcd  a  population  of  23.875,259,  of  which 
10.808.205  were  white,  6,90(5,  I6«  colored,  and 
10,889  Chinese,  Japjanese,  and  Iinliiins.  In 
these  are  found  fifteen  sixteenths  of  the  entire 
colort-il  popiulation  of  the  United  Srntes.  From 
1880  to  1800  tlie  cnlured  eleiiieul  iniTiM.'sed  at 
the  nite  of  13.00  per  cent.  ;  the  wlitlt-  iit  tlienite 
of  24.67  per  ciiit. 

Let  the  States  under  considenition  be  divided 
into  two  groups — the  first  (.'oinpri»iii<;  Ik-lnnnre, 
Maryland,  District  of  roiiimbiii,  Virj^'inirt,  West 
Virginia,  North  Caroliiiii.  Kcutucky,  Tenntssce, 
Uissouri,  and  Kiin.'wis;  mid  the  second.  South 
Carolina,  Geor;firt,  Florida,  Ahilmniii,  Mississiiijii, 
LouiKinna,  Texas,  and  Arkiin.sas.  Tlu'  wcond 
may  l>e  called  the  Black  Belt,  as  the  colofecl 
pojmlation  are  numerous  ill  these  States;  in  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  mid  Louisiana  there  being 
•  larger  number  of  colored  people  than  of  white. 
In  the  first  i>f  these  j;roup.s  the  increase  rtf  the 
white  po]tvdiition  from  1880  to  1800  wa.s  iit  tlie 
rate  of  22  per  cent.,  while  thiit  of  the  colored 
was  but  5.50  per  cent.  In  the  scrnnil  ijrnup  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  white  wiw  20.153  percent., 
while  that  of  the  colored  wii.s  Imt  10. ID  percent. 


'*  In  Louisiana  the  races  are  so  nearly  evenly 
balanced  that  a  very  few  years,  with  the  superior 
I'ate  of  increase  which  the  present  careful  census 
now  assigns  to  the  more  vigorous  and  belter  kept 
race,  will  bring  about  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  whites.  In  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina 
alone  are  the  blacks  in  a  considerable  majority. 
In  each  of  these  great  States  the  block  exceetis 
the  wliite  population  by  more  than  200,000 
souls." 

Oensns  of  OeiUfomia  by  Saoe. 
The  total  population  of  California  in  1800 
was  1,208,130,  aii  vncreaae  of  34.3.430  over  1880. 
The  white  population  increased  from  7«7, 181  in 
1880  to  1,111,558  in  1890.  The  colored  popula- 
tion in  1880  amounted  to  6,018:  in  1890  there 
were  11,437.  In  18S0  there  were  75, 132  Chine.-^e, 
and  in  1890  they  numbered  71,081,  a  decrease 
of  3,451,  There  were  in  1880  but  8il  .Jjipaitese, 
and  these  increased  by  1800  to  1.000.  In  1880 
the  Indians  numbered  16,277,  but  decreased  la 
1800  to  12,3.5.0. 


Olmstian  Work  Amonj  the  IndjanB. 
Thk  H<-v.  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D.,  Govem- 
mcni  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  in  his 
le.te  report  says;  "After  personally  investigat- 
ing the  Indian  character  and  condition  on  seventy 
reservations,  and  in  a  preat  variety  of  stages  of 
debn-semeut  and  improvement,  I  am  ghid  to  say 
that  my  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  red 
men  forchtvation  has  not  been  abated,  but  rather 
increa-ac'd  and  stren^'theued.  As  to  how  far  in- 
telligent Christian  ideas  have  come  to  perA-ade 
Indian  minds  there  is  much  skepticism  in  some 
(piarters.  Undoubtedly  a  con-siderable  residuum 
of  old  pajran  notions  long  adhere  to  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  other  people  coming  out  of  pa- 
ganism. On  the  whole,  the  indiciitiona  are  hope- 
ful. I>f  course,  such  a  people  is  not  to  be  born 
either  into  the  kingdom  nf  God  or  into  an  en- 
lightened fitizenship  in  a  da.\ ,  nor  can  the  dark- 
ness of  long  centuries  be  dissipated  in  a  single 
year.  The  Indians  are  thoroughly  controlled  in 
all  their  ideas  and  customs  by  their  pagan  no- 
tions, and  little  change  is  possible  except  ihrouixh 
ft  change  in  religioii.  Faguu  Indians  Imvr-  a  pe- 
culiar religious  jilulosophy  which  so  jiowcrfuliy 
BlmfKJS  their  lives  in  the  wrong  direction  that 
only  the  inculcations  of  the  tr\)e  religion  can 
set  them  right.  Tlie  hope  of  the  Indian's  regen- 
eration, therefore,  lies  not  in  eilucntion  alone, 


Home  Mi«aio7i8  of  the  MethvdUt  Epismpal  Church.  ;-!25 

nor  !d  civilization    alone,  but  in  Ohristianitj  Home  Misaioiu  of  the  Hethodiot  Episcopal  Ohiuofa. 

united  with  these  great  forces."                    ^  tiik  exv-^ndiiures   lor  domestic   miisions  of  the 

la  the  Independent   of  April  7  several  articles  putvM  Missionary  Society  in  1891  were  |469,"47.61, 

on  the  Indians  and  Negroes  were  printed.   From  and  the  appropriations  for  1892  are  $800,000.     Mora 

these  are  taken  the  followinp;  extracts:  tlian  the  one  half  million  will  be  expended,  as  a  large 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates   is^ites:    "The  work  for  r"*"  °^  "'«  Contiuiwnt  Fund  will  be  i.«sd  for  ihia 

,      ,    J.        .     .                .K        „  .„ 1,   !•  .  «v,«  purpose.     The  Woman's   Hoiik-  Missionary  Society 

the  Indian  is  in  a  pecuhar  sense  work  fur  the      '^     .     ,  .     ,„„.^,,^ .  '  ' 

,        ,           .               ,    .             1         ,     rr.1        1  received  in  1891  fl'26,7n.5B,  imii  Ims  appropniited 

heathen  who  are  'at  our  door.'     They  have  an  ,     ,ooo»o«««:oi     t  \  i.,  *,o.eon-          • 

,    ,   .                          „,-              .             ,  ^x.  for  1892  8242,687,  of  whibli  ♦184,580  IS  continReni. 

es^wcial  claim  upon  iis.      Ihe  true  'sons  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  ji.ssionarr  Sooety  made  its  nppropri- 

soil,'  the  most  distinctively  American    people  ^..^^^  for  missions  in  lUe  United  Sutes  for  1892  aa 

within  our  boundaries,  until  this  last  decade  we  follows: 

have  made  it  impossible  for  them  U)  receive  pro-  ^y^,^^  Missions $2,260 

tection  from  our  laws.     We  have  herded  them  Scandinavian  Missions 61,960 

in  crime-sodden  reservations.     We  have  pauper-  German  Misgions 50,260- 

ized  them  by  rations  dealt  out  as  a  premium  Freuch  Missions 7.276 

,     .  ,„    .  ,  »,  ai  .  bpanish  Missions 14,000 

upon  laziness.     We  have  i-ut  them  off  from  civ-  Chinese  Missions 1 1.400 

ilization,  sliut  them  out  from  cittztiiship,  and  Japanese  MImiods 7,000 

left  them  untaught  nnd  unaided.      We  have  re-  Bohemian  and  Hungnriaii  Mi^sioiis      7,360 

^.      ..  ^  .„.  -_  .     Italian  Missions 4,760 

tamed  in  our  treasury  millions  of  money  by  our  Portuguese  Missions 800 

own  treaties  due  to  them  for  the  education  of  Missions  among  American  Indiims      0,360 

their  children.     And  wo  have  been  readier  to  For  Missions  in  Conferences  nurili 

spend  ten  millions  to  fight  them  than  one  mill-  oJJ^^^  SrMTsLstpi Sr.''."'    26,625 

ion  to  leach  them.   This  is  now  changing.  Over  For  Missions  in  Conferences  in  Iowa 

20,000  Indians  have  received  allotments  of  land;  and  Eart^uij  and  Stales  north  of 

over  10.000  are  already  citizens  of  the  United  ^^^^<  including  Black  Hills  Mie-    ^^      _ 

States;  and  the  government  provides  school  ac-  WhTwwVrkVn  tile  South .".'!!!.*!!     69!300 

commodations  for  nearly  20,000  Indian  children.      _       Colored  Work  in  the  South 67,2iiO 

The  call  to  our  Churchea  to  support  and  unlarge  Rocky  Mouauin  Missions 66,G50 

.    .    ,,,    .  ..             ,                ...    ..       .     ., Pacific  Coast  Missioas  .........       so.uuo 

their  Chnstian  work  among  the  Indians  by  these  __;^_ 

changes  ia  rendered  still  more  imperative.   These  Ttotal $.500,000 

tire  the  years  in  which  the  surroundings  and  the  ..      ....      ^    .,     ..„„,„               .       , 

.     J        ,..,.,,.,             ..     I      j3      J   *  In  addition  to  the  $9,350  iipproprmU'd  to  niiGsions 

standards  of  civilized  hfe  are  to  be  fixed  for  .,      ■,   j-         i      t  j-       ».     ■      <-.     ^ 

.„  ,       .        .   .,.      ,  ,.,  among  llio  Indians  ine   Indian   Missinu  Conference 

these  people,  and  they  will  begin  c.viliMd  life  ^^^^.^^^  ^,0^00,  a  portion  of  which  ,s  expended  ia 

as  ChriaUans,  or   without   Christian    help  and  the  support  of  missions  in  the  Indian  Territory  among 

Christian  institutions,  as  the  Chnstian  people  of  ,he  Cherokeea  and  Choctavvs,  amunjt  whom  we  have 

our  land  are  faithful  or   unfaithful  to  this  op-  yg  niissionB,  35   missionaries,   1,116  memU-rs,   227 

portunity."  probationers,  and  over  6,500  adherents. 

Anna  L.  Dawes  writes:   "  At  the  la!!t  Mohawk  

Conference  it  appeared  from  the  official  statistica 

that  four  fifths  of  the  whole  Iwly  of  Indians  Territory  and  Work  of  the  Indian  Misaion  Oonfer- 

are  already  self-supporting,  and  the  nther  one  enoe. 

fifth,  who  still  live  uiwu  riitii)ns,  are  largely  upon  "*  '*"'''•  P-  ^-  i'^*f<^- 

unproductive  laud  where  even  white  si-tUers  re-  The  "  Indian  Mission  "  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

quire  government  aid   for  neceasarv  irrigation.  Church  was  made  a  Miosion  Conference  Mnrch  21, 

It  appears,  also,  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  l*-''^'   '""^«'"    ^''^   presidency  of  Bishop   John    It 

Indian  children  are  in  school,  a  larger  propor-  "    ^"' 

^.      .,       .            »  -n.    ..       £?»  »        mu                  J  It  covcrsi  the  entire  Indian  Territorr,  embracing 

tion  than  m  most  Eastern  States.  The  race  needs  ,      ,    .              .,      ,.    .            ,   " 

,          .   .             1.-    •            t      ,         •    •  CS.dOO  sqiiure  utiles,  being  con.siaorably  larger  thaa 

a    moral    training.       Mission   schools,  mission  ,,,„,.,,  o                ,•     j 

,     .         ,                     .     .          .          ,  all  the  Ne»v  hiipUnd  States  comhuied. 

churches,   mission   houees.    mi.ssmnanes    them-  ^j,^^^.,  ^j  ^,_,^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^ 

selves,  are  the  real  solution  of  tlic  Induiu  prob-  i,,^^  „„  ^|,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  -^  „j^  Northern  and  MiddU 

lem,  and  we  need  to  pour  th.ui  out  like  water;  gj^^  ^„j  (^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^^g^  ^„  i„  y^^  aouthem 

we  miut  do  it  if  we  wouM  do  any  thing  pnic-  pj,j 

tical  for  the  Indian.     It    i.k  not  the  government  Inexhau.«lible  beds  of  bituminous  coal  of  excellent 

which  is  chiefly  neglecting  the  Indian,  it  is  the  quality  underlie  all  the  eastern  portion  of  tlie  Terrl- 

L'hurch."  lory,  aud  extensive  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  oihor 
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vnrietiea  of  limber  aro  found  in  tho  Roulh-eastem 
part;  and,  indeed,  tlierc  is  n  good  deal  of  limber  al- 
most ull  over  llip  Territory. 

Tho  ciimato  is  excvptionably  go^  tliroiiglioiit  tho 
Territory,  and  pulmonnry  and  rotarrlinl  troubles  ore 
often  cured  by  a  residonco  of  a  few  years  here. 

Our  winters  arc  Bliort,  nnd  blizxards  from  llio 
north-west  aro  usually  ueurly  cxhuimted  by  tho  time 
they  reach  U4. 

Nearly  all  nationalities  are  represented  hero  in 
greater  or  Ic*s  numbers,  of  which  tliere  are  about 
27,000  Xegroos,  53,«i.i0  Indians,  and  275,000  whites, 
making  a  total  population  of  usAr   357,600  in  the 


eluding  (he  six  presiding  elder's  dislriclt^.  VTe  then 
had  IS  Sunday-schooU,  now  almut  75;  llien  10 1 
officers  nnd  toaciiers,  now  over  400;  Sunday-school 
scholars  then  reported  80:i;  now  there  ore  more 
than  3,000,  wiili  quite  a  number  of  Epworth  Leogiics, 
junior  and  senior,  which  aro  doing  much  good  among 
our  people,  botli  young  iind  old. 


Yellowstotie  Kational  Park. 

The  Yellowstone  Xatiorml  Park  was  set  nplrt 

hy  act  of  CVinjfrtwsof  March  1,  1872,  ns  "  a  public 

]MU-k   ur   pltiasurc-grotiod  for  the   benefit   and 
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Territory,  which  will  be  grcnlly  increjised  in  llie  iieur 
future  by  tho  ojiciiing  up  for  seitlemciit  of  tlio  "Oier- 
okeo  Outlet."  Indeed,  it  is  orly  a  qiiesiiou  of  n  few 
years  when  all  those  Indians  sliiill  receive  tlieir  lands 
in  "  severalty,"  and  wliaL  is  not  uiken  by  them  will  bo 
thrown  op«n  to  tlie  public  for  eettlement,  ond  in  tho 
not  fur  disiant  future  1,500,000  people  will  be  here. 

The  HeLhudiat  Episcopal  Church  is  growing  nil 
along  the  lines. 

The  four  full  members  and  two  prolMitioners  in  llio 
Mission  Conference  three  years  ago  in  Hurch  lust 
have  increased  to  thirty-six  full  members  and  eleven 
probationers. 

Tlie  membership  of  the  Church  has  grown  from 
snmethiug  over  300  in  1889  to  3.500  at  the  presciit 
time. 

Tho  increase  in  tho  vulue  of  our  CImrch  proper- 
ty in  throe  years  has  been  from  about  $7,000  to 
$40,000. 

Tho  pastoral  charges  have  incre.ised  since  the  eloso 
of  the   session  of   March,  L889,  from   20  to  111,  in- 


cnioynu'iit  of  the  |H'0)ilc. "  It  in  within  the 
liiuit!*  of  the  goviTnincnt  rescrvut ion  in  the  ex- 
treme nt>rth-wcstern  jjortion  of  VVyimiiui.'  Ter- 
ritory, and  extcEds  slijj;htly  be^'oud  its  houn- 
darics  into  Idaho  uiid  Montana.  It  embraces 
an  obloug  tract  55  miles  ca-st  and  west,  nnd  65 
miles  north  nud  south,  with  an  wrvn  of  3,575 
squtiru  luilcs,  the  whule  of  which  is  at  nn  alti- 
tude yf  mure  thim  fiiOOO  feet  iihove  sea-k'vel. 

la  the  ]iark  lire  from  .'5,000  to  10,000  bot 
sjiriugH,  auil  a  large  nurulier  of  geysers  thniwing 
columns  of  water  to  a  height  of  from  50  to  300 
foet. 

On  the  north  are  the  head- waters  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone River,  n  trilmlavy  of  the  Missouri  River. 
It  run*  siiuth  for  25  miles  and  eoijitifs  into  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  and  from  the  iiikf  runs  1,300 
mill's  until  it  reaches  the  Missouri  liiver.  The 
lake  is  23  miles  long  by  10  to  15  miles  wide, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  snow-clud  mount- 
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aro  very  clenr,  iiml  its  shores 

WKJ  jMDrliou  of  Ihc  [mrk  are  objects  of  in- 
»ny  of  thfm  attractive  iiml  won<lLTful. 
'Is  A  Yellowstone  Par'.:  biuuch  of  Iho 
ru  Pucitit;  Iliiilrouil  ulikh  litiiils  jniHs^^-n- 
\t*  within  the  Tiorthcrn  houmlury  of  tht;  park, 
nl  thiTC  lire  several  hotels  for  the  accommo- 
Ition  of  visitors. 
'  The  Tvny  to  sec  the  vvondfrs  of  the  pnrk  to 
best  adTnntage  is,  at  prt'sent,  l>y  caiii])in^ 
It,  while  all  its  important  locniities  can  \k 
iidilv  visitrrl    on  hnrs<(l)iifk.     In  addition  to 


festivals  thiy  priicticu  nil  tlieir  old  beiithen 
eereniouies,  ■whicli  arc  often  iis  cruel  as  they  lire 
degrading. 

A  writer  in  the  April  St.  Nlcholu  gives  the 
following  piirtieulars  respecting  a  curious  cils- 
toin  among  these  ludinns  ; 

"The  Pueblo  'prayer  stick'  is  quite  ais 
curious  a  device  as  the  prayer-wheels  of  5[on- 
golia  or  the  pajier  pray<'rs  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  femher  is  the  chief  part  of  it. 

•'Prowling  in  sheltered  raviiies  about  any 
Pueblo  town,  the  curioaity-iK-eker  will  find, 
stuck  in   the  ground,  carefully  wliitlled  sticks. 


FEKUY   OS    li-ELIX/WSTONE   RIVEIt. 


the  marvels  of  scenery  there  is  excellent  hutUiug 
mid  fishing,  the  park  being  full  of  large  and 
f^niall  gitme,  while  the  rivers  and  lakes  aiIor<l 
vxcelU'ut  sport  to  the  angler." 


Heathen  Ouatoma  Amscg  tlie  Pneblo  Indians. 

In  every  village  anunig  the  Pueblo  Indians  iu 
New  Jlexieo  is  to  be  found  the  erVi/ir,  or  sweat- 
house.  It  consists  generally  of  a  subterranean 
room  which  serves  for  various  jnirposcs,  such  us 
council  chamber  and  town  hull,  but  whose 
jiriiicipnl  and  most  iniportaiit  use  is  for  the 
cck-bnitifin  of  religions  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
these  Indians,  and  which  the  eye  of  an  An>eri- 
cnn  is  not  allowed  to  witness.  Entrance  is 
obtained  by  means  of  n  luddcr  thmugh  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  which  also  permits  the  smoke  to 
escape  frota  the  sacred  e*t»fn  fire,  which  is 
never  allowed  to  die  out.  Though  these  Indianis 
are  nominally  Catholics,  during  their  religious 


each  with  a  tuft  of  ilowny  feathers  (generally 
white)  bound  at  the  toj). 

"  Encli  of  these  sticks  is  a  prayer — and  none 
the  less  earnest  and  sincere  because  so  mis- 
guided. Around  the  remote  pHeblo  of  Zuni  I 
have  counteil  over  three  thousand  of  these 
strange  invocations  iu  one  day's  ramble;  luit 
never  a  tithe  as  many  by  any  other  pmblo. 

"  Acconlinjr  to  the  nature  of  the  prayer,  tlie 
stick,  the  feathers,  and  the  manner  of  tying 
thcni  vary.  The  laelian  who  has  a  favor  to  ask 
of  the  Trues  prejiares  his  feather-pniyer  with 
great  solemnity  and  seirecy,  takes  it  to  a  proper 
spot,  ]irays  to  all  those  above,  and  plants  the 
pniver-stick,  that  it  may  continue  his  petition 
after  he  has  gone  home." 

Tlie  Pueblo  Indians  are  mnkiog  siilistautinl 
progress  in  civHization  and  eilucation.  They 
arc  peaceful,  gclf-sustaiuing,  and  law-abiding. 
Ijir^e  numbers  of  their  children  are  at  school. 


(328) 
CHURCHES  AND  MISSIOXARY  SOCIETIES. 


TiiE  Congregationalists  of  the  United  Stales 
rt-'port  a  totiil  membership  of  635,098;  a  gaiu  of 
18,201  over  tlie  report  of  last  year. 

The  Wesleyan  MissioDary  Society  retvived  the 
pust  year  £3,057  more  than  the  previous  year; 
nevertheless  the  expeaditure  was  £4,000  more 
ttitiQ  the  income. 

The  Moravians  send  out  one  in  sixty  of  their 
members  to  the  mission  field,  while  their  con- 
verts Dumber  91,000,  or  three  times  as  many  as 
the  members  of  the  parent  Church. 

The  income  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  last 
year  for  foreign  missions  was  £35,581 ;  for  work 
among  the  Jews,  £6,630;  for  the  work  of 
the  Ladies'  Association  for  foreign  missions, 
£10,684. 

The  Free  Methodist  mission  near  Port  Slicp- 
stonc,  Katal,  b<is  purchased  1,20'0  acres  of  hind 
with  the  design  of  developing  such  industries 
among  the  natives  as  will  be  serviceable  to  them 
and  the  mission. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia  has 
now  four  missioniiries  in  Korea — Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
kay,  Miss  Menzics,  Miss  Fossett,  Miss  Perry. 
Two  missionaries  from  Aut<traHa  have  died — 
Rev.  J.  H.  Davics  and  Mrs.  Mackay. 

in  London,  with  its  6,033,383  inhabitants, 
the  London  City  Mission  employs  498  mission- 
aries, and  its  expenditure  last  year  amounted  to 
£60,274,  Mission  halls  and  rooms  have  proved 
a  most  valuable  au.xiliary  to  the  liouse-to-bouse 
visitation. 

In  the  Enf^lish  Church  Missionary  Society 
missions  last  year  there  were  10,173  bn[>tisms. 
The  gross  expenditure  for  the  year  iimountud  to 
£•251,874;  the  gross  receipts.  £261),37i,  iuclud- 
iug  a  legacy  of  nearly  £21,000  for  the  North 
American  mission. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Q.  P,  Bostick,  of  the  China 
mission  of  the  Southern  Bajitist  Convention, 
have  resigned  as  missionaries  of  the  Foreign 
Board  of  that  Church  and  have  estnblisbed  an 
independent  mission  in  China,  appealing  to 
churches  in  the  United  States  for  their  support. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbytcriim  Church  for  the  year  just 
closed  were  1031,392.47,  being  about  |1 1,000 
less  than  last  year.  The  women's  societies  con- 
tributed $810,734.11,  which  is  less  by  more  than 
$10,000  than  that  of  last  year.  The  legacies  re- 
ceived amounted  to  $133,040.93;  an  advance  of 
over  $40,000. 


The  name  of  Comber  will  forever  be  associated 
with  heroic  pioneer  mission  work  on  the  up|)er 
Congo.  For  twelve  years  the  name  has  appeared 
on  the  list  of  English  Baptist  roissiouarieB. 
Thtimas  Comber  was  the  firet  to  go,  followed 
afterward  by  his  brothers,  Dr.  Sydney  Comber 
and  Percy  Comber,  and  by  his  sister,  Miss  Carrie 
Comber,  and  nil  of  these  have  died  on  the  Con- 
go, as  well  as  the  wives  of  Thomas  and  Percy. 
Six  from  one  fiimily  have  died  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  Africa. 

Last  year  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety distributed  within  eleven  thousand  of  four 
million  copies  of  the  Bible,  Testaments,  and 
portion?,  and  the  total  number  of  copies  issued 
since  the  birth  of  the  society  eighty-eight  years 
ago  amounts  to  131,844,790.  The  income  last 
year  fell  short  by  £23. 397  of  the  expenditure  of 
£21^4,882.  Nine  new  versions  in  languages  in 
whitli  the  Bible  was  not  previously  printed  were 
sent  into  the  mission  field  last  year. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  in  May 
in  Atlanta,  Ga,  It  represeuts  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  has  a  white  membership  of 
1,282,231  and  a  colored  membership  of  1,180,681. 
The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Jfission  Board  were 
$114,325.80;  being  an  advance  of  $800  over  the 
previous  year.  The  Board  reports  a  deficit  of 
$1C,«32.24.  In  Italy  the  Board  expended 
$15,137.85;  in  Brazil,  $19,385.85;  in  Mexico, 
$28,568.78;  in  Japan,  $4,886.34;  in  China, 
$33,424.78;  in  Africa,  $6,515.07.  The  mem- 
bers in  the  foreign  missions  are:  Italy,  293; 
Brazil,  419;  Mexico,  058;  Japan,  25;  China, 
917;  Africa,  111.  The  receipts  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  were  $84,871.19,  and  there  were 
expended  by  co-operative  bodies  $('8,083.40, 
and  for  lioiisea  of  worship  on  mission  ticlda 
$04,004.42;  nuikinga grand  total  of  $237,281.15. 
Mure  than  forty  missionaries  labored  during  the 
past  year  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklnlioma 
and  sixty  missionaries  among  the  colored  peojjle. 


* 


« 


Foreign  Mieaion  Keport  of  the  'Onited  Fresbj- 
teriau  Ohurch. 

Dr.  D.*,les,  the  Corrfspouding  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  annual  report : 

For  the  work  of  the  ycjir  ending  April  30, 
1892.  the  lust  Gcnenil  Assembly  appropriated 
$115,000.     During   the  year  the  rtceipts   Lave 


Foreign  Missions  of  the 


IwrcA,  SoutJi. 
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been:  Balance,  Mny  1,  1891,  $1,820.87;  re- 
ceipts from  priabyteries,  |;5'«.  1:52.52;  individ- 
uals, 120,003,91;  legacies,  f  17, 000;  Women's 
Auxiliary  Board,  $11,638.40;  Sabbnth-schools, 
$4,342.90;  intcre.st,  $1,866.80;  Gilwon  Trust 
Fijnd,  $1,500;  ladies'  misBionary  societies, 
$1,:141.     Totul,  $114,63fi.89. 

EXPKKDITDRES. — Fof  India,  $48,000;  Egypt, 
$48,000;  traveling  iiccoiint,  $5,842.12;  salaries 
in  this  country,  $4,615.26;  Gibson  Trust  Fund, 
$1,500;  outfit^  $1,300;  chiUlren  in  this  coun- 
try, $1,000;  printing  and  mniling  reports,  ab- 
stracta,  etc.,  $»48.04;  interest,  $460.12;  freight, 
$M.07;  legal  ex])enseB,  $64.06;  legacy  returned, 
$46;  expense  account,  $160.01. 

General  Sommart. — Missions,  India  and 
Egypt:  stations,  207;  foreign  missionaries,  30 
(■women,  wives,  24;  unmarried,  26);  modical, 
3;  total,  83;  native,  ordained,  24;  licentiiites 
and  theological  students,  33;  other  workers, 
461;  total  natives,  518;  total  foreign  and  native, 
COl;  churches,  41;  commuBicants,  10,465;  in- 
crease by  grofessioo  during  tliL>  year,  947;  bnp- 
lisms,  1,289;  schonls.  253;  pupils,  10,886;  8nh- 
bntb-Bchools,  241;  pupils,  9,751;  books,  5.000 
volumes;  sold,  38,826  books;  Scriptures,  13,281; 
contributions,  $8,078;  for  books,  schools,  and 
other  purposes,  $a0,511. 


Foreign  Missioaa  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal 
Ohnroh,  South. 

BT  REV.  I.  O.  JOHN,   D.D. 
(OonclQued  from  lut  mootb.    Beo  vugf  ^1-) 

North-WMt  Mexican  Mu«ion  Conference. — Mis- 
sionaries: S,  G.  Kilgore  (married),  1882;  J.  F. 
Corbin  (married),  1883;  R.  C.  Elliott  (married), 
1889;  W.  D.  King  (married),  1890;  J.  C. 
Cavener  (single),  1890.  It  reports  5  mission- 
aries, 4  preachers'  wives,  15  native  preachers, 
and  615  members. 

Total  for  Mexico:  Mi.^sionaries,  12;  wives  of 
missionaries,  11;  native  prcacliers,  99;  mem- 
bers, 4.682. 

Brazil. — Our  Mission  in  Brazil  was  opened  in 
1875,  when  Rev.  J.  E.  Newman,  who  had  been 
some  time  in  that  country,  was  recognized  as  a 
missionary  in  the  work  of  our  Board.  In  1876 
Rev.  J.  J.  Ransom  reached  Brazil.  lu  1877  the 
mission  reported  1  Brazilian  and  41  American 
members. 

The  Mission  has  been  erected  into  an  Annual 
Conference.  Its  advance  may  be  seen  from  the 
fiillowing,  taken  from  its  Conference  Rejiort  for 
ISOl:  Missionaries:  J.  L.  Kennedy  (married), 
1881;  J.   W.   Tarboux  (married),  1883;    H.  C. 


Tucker  (married),  1886;  J.  W.  Wolling  (mar- 
ried), 18.S7;  M.  Dickie  (married),  1888;  E.  A- 
Tilly  (married),  1888;  J.  M.  Lander  (married), 
1889;  C.  B.  McFariand  (single),  1890;  R.  C. 
Dickson  (married),  1890;  J.  L.Bruce  (married), 
1890.  We  have  now  in  this  mission  10  mission- 
aries, 9  wives  of  missionaries,  11  native  preach- 
ers, and  528  nienibers. 

Japan.— \a  1886  Rev.  J.  W.  Lambuth,  D.D., 
our  oldest  foreign  missionary,  W.  R.  Lambuth, 
M.D.,  and  O,  A.  Dukes,  of  the  China  Mission, 
were  transferred  to  Japan  to  establish  a  mission 
in  this  new  and  inviting  field.  Before  the  close 
of  that  year  they  reported  one  member.  The 
re])orts  from  their  Annual  Meeting  iu  1891  shows 
the  remarkable  advance  of  our  work  in  the  Mis- 
sion. Missionaries;  J.  W.  Lambuth*  (married), 
laSfi;  W.  R.  Lambuth  (married),  1886;  O.  A. 
Diikes  (marned),  1886;  C.  B.  Moseley  (married), 
1887:  Miss  Nannie  B.  Gaines  (single),  1887;  B. 
W.  Waters  (married),  1887;  J.  C.  C.  Newton 
(married),  1888;  S.  H.  Wainright  (married), 
1888;  N.  W.  Utley  (married),  1888;  T.  W.  B. 
Demaree  (single),  1889;  Miss  Lnura  Strider 
(single).  1889;  Miss  Y.  M.  Kin  (single),  1889; 
Miss  MuryC,  Bice  (single),  1890;  W.  E.Towsoa 
(married),  1800;  W.  A.  Wilson  (single),  1890; 
Miss  Knto  Harlttu  (single),  1890;  J.  M.  Rollins ■ 
(married),  1800;  S.  Shaw  (married),  1891;  W. 
A.  Davis  (married),  1891.  We  have  now  in  the 
Ja]iaa  Misiiion  14  mis.sionariea,  11  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries, 5  single  lady  missionaries,  5  native 
preachers,  14  local  preachers  and  exhorters,  381 
metnbers,  128  probationers,  34  Sunday-schools, 
902  scholars. 

These  reports  from  our  foreign  missions  will 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  advance  of  our  for- 
eign mission  work  in  the  p."ist  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  1870,  twenty-two  years  ago,  we  had  one 
foreign  mission;  in  1892  we  have  four.  In 
three  of  these  missions  live  Annual  Conferences 
have  been  organized.  Oitr  two  missionaries  in 
1870  have  increased  to  51  male  missionaries,  43 
wives  of  missionaries,  and  5  single  lady  mission- 
aries ;  a  total  missionary  force  of  99.  Our  two 
student  heljiers  have  increased  until  we  now 
have  an  cffectSre  force  of  110  native  preachers. 
The  handful  of  50  native  members  has  grown 
into  an  army  numbering  5,945. 

Owing  to  the  manner  in  wliirh  iinanciul  re- 
reports  were  made  in  the  early  days  of  our  mis- 
sion work,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  evact  ex- 
jH'ndit)»rc8.     The  following,  carefully  prepared 
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330  ~Dt.  John  M.  Reid  Continued  as  Honorary  Secretari/. 

from  the  records  of  the  Bnard,  will  very  nearly  have  now  a  total  forw  of  ninoiy-nitio.    But  few,  if 

approximute  the  correct  figures:  ony,  of  the  misBioimry  organizaiioiiB  ia  England  or 

Anicrica  hnve  more  thao  doubled  their  streugih  in 

China,  from  1848  to  1891                 $601,540  ^^e  last  six  yea™. 

Central  M(>.\ic<>,  from  1972  to  1891 (JOl.504  ' 

Mexican  border,  from  1 37 j  10  1891 379.497 

bnizil.  from  1875  to  1891 265.931  Df  jgim  jj,  £eid  Ojutinned  as  Honorary  8ec- 

Jiipau.  from  1886  to  1891.., i.iH.eMU  retarv 

Toul  for  Foreign  Missions     $1,980,102  l"  the  General  Conference  at  Omaha,  on  May  17. 

_,                   ,.            >        ,      ,       .                  „.    .^^  the  folkiwinif  HCiiou  wiis  uiken  : 

The  expenditures  for  the  flscnl  venr  1N91-92  »,     o   i    iv-  .„      ..  1 1.                   »,i        j        i 

^                                          •  Mr.  P.  A.  "  EI.CH:  '  1  have  a  preamble  au't  rosolu- 

will  appear  in  o«r  Annim!  ne,M>rt  for  the  pre»-  ^.^^  ^.,^,^  ^,^,^^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^,^^j,,,^  ^^  ^  Secretary 

em  year.     By  adiling  the  nmoiml  t.,  tlie  above  ^^^^1,18  of  the  Missionary  Soeioly," 

liyiircs  each  one  cnu  have  the  e.\i>fuditure.s   of  -1,,,^  Secretary  read  the  following: 

our  Board  up  to  March  31,  1892.  j^^^^^^  ^^^^  j,^i^  ^^^^^  Confe^nce  re-affirm  the 

action  tiiken  by  tlio  (General  Gonleronee  of  1888.  and 

The  Xashvrille   ChriMi,,,,  Adtoeatt  informs  us  K..i..]ot.t   the   prpani|'le  and    res.jlution    offerinl    by 

»L   .    ^i       r.       1      *  ■»»■    •            »     L      o       I-  Gcnorftl  Clinton  B,  risk,  BB follows: 

that   the   Board   of  Missions  of    the   Southern  jr/,^.„,,  The  Rev,  .Jol,u  Morrison  Reid,  D.D..  hat 

Methodist  Church  met   at  Nashville    May  (3-9.  for  sixteen  yeflr<>,  with  great  fidelity  and  increasing 

The  rei)()rU  showed   that  the  collectious  for  the  devotion    to   the    siit^reme    cause    of    the    Cliiirirli. 

,  „         -!,„.„   -   _   .    :  1  _i  1,    ;.„„_,  .,.„    ^ -  served  ns  Correspiindinir  Secretary  of  our  Missionarr 

iiast  vejir  show  a  consideralde  increase,  affere-  «    •  .      u  •     •      .    .i       j    •  ■  .„.•        *    «_      ■ 

'        •'                                                              '    ee<  Societv;  bnnfring  to  the  administration  or  aSairs  in 

giitiiiy   for   foreign    niissioos.   !f804,714.T2;  for  ,|,e  „^\^r.\on  rooms  and  in   mission  tields  the  wide 

domestic  missions,  |:129, 507. 23.     If  to  the*c  two  worUi    over    rare    and    persevering    wisdom;    and 

sums  he  nddcd  the   i-olltrtions  of   the  Woiiinn's  laboring  without  weariness  and  to  tl.e  end  of  his  long 

„        ,    ,                     .      ,          A,„,  ..«.x        rn.        1  '""''  *5'  service  with  ffirce  and  victor,  nndi— 

Board  the  amount  is  about  ?52.%000.      The  ob-  vVA«TfaT,  his  heroic  faiili,  ni.d  his  insmrinj:  imptdse 

liiiiil ions  of  the  Board  hiivo  been  reduced  during  of  heroism   in  onr  army  of  missiouaries,  who   have 

the  vear  by  about  #39,000.  P"'*  ^""''  ""•^«''  his  guidance,  with  the  lile-ssing  of 

rr-r                   •  .-         f       »i              •  CJod.  |ir<'nohinK  the  Oospel  in  all  lands,  the  cou»o- 

The  appropnut.uus  for  the  ensuing  year  are  ^^J^^  „,.  i,;^  ^^.^^^  p„^^^J,  ^  ^,^^  ..^^  p;;;^^^  ^^  ^-^ 

as  foHowB:  life  ia  miugestive  to  those  who  take  the  active  work 

Bruzil,  $31,230 ;  China,  $37,918 ;  Japan.  fn8.431  :  l'^  '".^f  "l^wn  :  therefore  this  general  ronference  re- 

.-.         ,  \i     ■       &.>n  o/in     xt     ■        T»     1       «.ii,  ono  cords  Its  high  esteem  of  a  faithfnl  oftcial. -who  nchly 

Central  Mexico,  ^39,809 ;  Mexican  Border.  $iy,b92 ;  j^.^,.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,,^  „„^^  ^„.„y,  ^,^j  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^„  j^f 

North-west  Mexico,  $1S,484 ;  Indian,  $20,(MJ();  Pa-  j^.j,]  ti,o  „,„!£  ^f  Honorary  Secromry  of  the  Missioii- 
cllic.  $5,100 ;  Los  Angelea,  $4,800;  Columbia,  $6,500;  ary  Society.  We  trust  that  in  the  years  of  his  retire- 
East  Columbia,  $6,600;  Denver,  $6,500;  Montana,  meat  from  active  service  we  nisy  h.ive  the  benefit  of 
$4,000;  Western,  $2,000;  New  Mexico.  $5,20ii;  ''i*  counsel,  and  that  he  may  ho  made  to  rejoice  in 
*  '  ...  ',„„  \„  _,  ...„,,  ^,  witnessing  the  conuniieil  conquest  of  tlie  world  for 
North-west  Texaa,  $1,000;  West  Texas,  $800;  Flor-  c,,^j^j  throufib  the  .ijreneies  he  has  "nder  Gtxl,  been 
ida,  $2,500;    Wcsteni    Virginia,   $1,072;    German,  iustruinenwl  iu  crvatini:. 

$3,800;  expense,  $16,500.  Hrsuived,  That    Dr.   John    M.   Reid    be  contitiued 

Hoiiomry  Secretarv  of  the  Missionary  Soi'icty,  taking 

The  sccretanes  reported:  ii,j,  s„fne  place  as  tliat  which  was  given  to  Dr.  John 

While  ilie  past  year  hiis  been  one  of  imiiBiinl  so-  P-  Durbin.                                          P.  A.  A\  elch, 

liciLudo  and  effort  on  the  pitrt  of  the  nmiiHgeiuciit  at  MC^vABE. 

home,  it  has  been  oneof  iiniisiial  success  in  all  uf  our  A  motion  liaving  been  made  to  adopt  the  r>np<T 

mission  Helds.     Tliose  who  rinoslion  the  wisiiom  of  Jus'  presented,  it  wasadopted  by  ii  rising  vote, 

the  large  appropriiitions  of  1890,  which  helfjed  to  l^r-  C.  C.  McCabb:  "I  have  a  paper  which  I  wish 

swell  so  rapidly  our  present  debt,  will  admit  that  the  *°  r"«i"''t: 

money  was  wisely   Invested.     It  enalded  the  Board  ••/?'«./i«/.  That  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resohitioii 

strongly  to  re-enlorce  our  entire  field  at  a  lime  when  '''  "•;;"7  '^J'^^  ^<"*'^f;'l"  f  ^'- f^'^'\  l>«  P7"'f^  *» 

7  '                              J,           ,    ,      T.-  "le  Daily  Advocate,  pnlilished  in  tlte  Jniirnal  of  this 

re-euforccmenta  were  sadly  needed.     Five  men  were  Genoml  Coniereuce,  and  a  copy  of  the  aime  be  aukt- 

seni  to  Chins,  five  to  .fapan.  three  to  Brazil,  and  two  gbly  engrossed  and  presented  to  the  honorary  seo^- 

to  Mexico.     These  new  men  Imvo  acquired  a  knowl-  tary. 

edire  of  the  iRuifiinge  which  qualifles  them  for  effect-  "'(Signed,)                C.  C.  McCabk. 

**  P     \^    iVKLCfi- 

ive  service,  and  largelv  counterbalances  in  its  value  .            .         ,        ,                                 ,    "     , 

,    .,.,■.,    .           .,,               .,  On  motion,  the  above  paper  was  iidnpted. 

to  our  work  the  interest  that  we  will  pay  on  these  J '_J_ [__ 

increased  expenditures.     At  no  period  have  our  mis-  j^^^^  ^.^,,,^  ^^^  Methodist   Episcopal  Church. 

Bioniiriea  been  so  well  equipped  for  their  work,  and  at  jsiouth,  exrit-iided  in  its  home  missions,|193,622.- 

no  time  have  tliey  been  working  with  so  much  eeal  44.     of  ij,;.,  uniuiiiit  the  Conferences  expended 

and  Biiccess.    Six  yearn  ago  we  bid  in  the  foreign  for  tiie  missions  in  the  destitute  portions  of  thu 

field  twenty-two  missiuuariea  and  their  wives.    We  regular  work,  $122,922.44. 


(SHI) 
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Beotarian  Appropriation's  of  Publio  Honey. 

Ik  tijo  Ouuonil  Oonfereu«.'  or  llio  Mullio^iist  Epis- 
copiil  Church  at  Oiniiha,  Neb.,  on  May  9,  resoluiiona 
trere  adopted  ou  the  opposing  Secuiriaii  Appropri- 
ations of  Public  Money.  Tli»l  tiie  aniiiMJe  of  the 
Sfptliodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  on  Ilia  Riibji-ct  inaj  lj« 
the  bcLLer  iiiideratood,  we  iransrcr  fruin  xhe  Daiiy 
C/triniian  Advocate  the  resolutioria  uiid  tlie  debute 
upon  them. 

Dr.  J.  M.  King,  of  Iho  New  York  Cotifereiice,  pre- 
aentcd  the  following  preamble  an  J  resokitioQ: 

Wlirreoi,  There  has  Ijeen  ijitrofliiced  into  tlie 
Fifty-second  Conpress,  in  butli  tlie  Sonnte  and 
House  of  Reprcsi'ntntives  of  tlie  Diiliuiiiil  ^:oveni- 
inoul,  ami  reliTred  t»  tin?  Juditinry  Comniilloe  in 
both  hoiiHos,  the  Ibllowiiig  proposed  ftirm  of  n  Six- 
teenth Amendment  to  tiiu  Coiisticiition  n(  the  United 
States,  (iccompBinied  by  numcrouH  peliliun.t  for  itH 
passagrc  from  ull  parts  of  the  Union,  numely,  "  Xo 
Stiite  shall  pass  nny  law  re.<«peclin|i  the  estnblisli- 
mciit  of  religion  or  prohibit  the  free  excrciso,  or  use 
its  property  or  crinlit,  or  any  money  raiaed  by  tax- 
ation, or  autliorize  to  be  used  for  ihe  purpose  of 
maititainiD^  or  aidin)i;  by  approprialioi),  prvynient  for 
services,  expenses  or  otherwis*-,  uiiv  Cliurch,  religious 
denomiuution,  or  rclinions  society,  or  any  inslitiilloij, 
society,  or  uuderlukinK  wiiicii  is  wholly  or  iu  part 
under  seotarinn  or  efclejiiaaticfil  cnnlnd  ;  " 

W/ierras,  Twenty-oue  Stales  iitreiidy  contain  pro- 
visiODS  s^inst  the  viuhttion  of  n-li^iunn  freedom  iind 
the  8<»ctnriaii  iippropriation  of  piil)lic  nirmeyii,  only  a. 
national  provision  cmi  set  llieqiiefliuii  at  rest; 

^hereai,  We  believe  thut  the  Atnerican  comraoti 
school  system  ought  to  be  sacredly  (guarded  from 
eoctarian  encroachuu'nts ;  (hat  relijjious  controversies 
Q>n>;ht  to  be  olimimitcit  from  politicid  que^sliuna  ;  and 
that  the  separation  of  Chnrcli  and  Stnto  ought  to  be 
perpetual  for  the  siifoiy  of  Imih  nnr  civil  liud  rolijj- 
ions  liberties:  therefore, 

Reaolved,  Thnt  tliis  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopnl  Church  appenls  lo  Ui©  Fifty- 
second  Conffress  ti>  pa&i  imd  submit  to  ihe  several 
States  for  tlieir  nction  tlie  prup>osod  form  of  the 
Sixteenth  Auienditient  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  us  a  poaeofnl  measure  of  safety  t)mt 
will  prevent  impending  peril. 

Dr.  King  said :  "  I  proaecit  this  in  the  form  of  a  res- 
olution forinimediuteiiction  inthoaupposilion  thiil  the 
Conforcnco  in  its  entire  membership  is  tliurouglily 
posted  concerning  thia  movement  lor  this  proposed 
Sixteenth  Amendment  A  rrreut  many  of  the  Aunuul 
Conferences  have  already  tiil<cn  action  u|ion  this  meas- 
ure. It  is  substantially  thosamo  iimendment  that  was 
rocommeiided  by  Provident  Ornnt  in  his  message  of 
1875,  which  was  pnl  through  llu*  House  uf  Rc-prcsent- 
Btires  under  the  leiidership  of  Mr.  Blaine  by  n.  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  with  only  seven  dis- 
ientiDg  voices,  and  cnmo  within  two  voloa  of  a  two 
thirds  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  that  time, 
defeated  simply  for  the  reason  tlint  somebody  insisted 
upon  tacking  some  religions  rpicstion  on  to  the  amend- 
lueut     It  hna  beeo  referred  in  botli  Houses  to  tlio 


Judiciary  Committee.  Ar-gtimenls  have  been  made 
before  both  tUose  committees,  and  these  argumeiita 
have  l>een  printed  and  are  now  being  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Several  church  organiza- 
tions have  uiken  action:  the  most  representative 
body  of  the  liiptist  Church,  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  udopted  the  amendment  word  for  word.  The 
C/cmgrogationalists  have  taken  action ;  some  of  the 
lenders  of  the  Presbyterians  have  assured  us  that 
they  will  do  so  in  the  General  Assembly  meeting  on 
tlie  ntlt.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  autograph 
sigiifitnres  of  citizen!}  in  appeal  to  individual  congress- 
men linvo  been  sent  in,  and  we  are  asanrDd  that  the 
subject  is  rtci'iviug  large  consideration  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  jiarties  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Wo  desire,  if  possible,  to  have  this  GcHCral 
Coufereuue  take  this  notion,  if  it  is  in  ncoi,>rdance  with 
its  judgniotit,  tlint  we  may  immediately  send  to  both 
Himses  of  ConfireBS  the  action  of  a  body  representing 
the  large-'t  fraction  of  Prote.otantisra  in  thia  coittitry. 
It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  without 
reference.  Certainly  wo  are  posted  on  the  Bubject- 
nanttcr.  Three  things  will  be  secured  by  this  ameiid- 
mem.  First,  the  protection  of  our  common  school 
system  of  edumiion.  Second,  the  divorce  of  Chnrck 
and  State.  Tliird,  the  bantsiimenl  of  ecclesiastical 
tyninny  from  political  questions.  It  la  not  my  pur- 
]ici<o  to  speak  furlhor,  but  I  move  simply  that  this 
General  ConfereTico  do  now  adopt  this  aienmriul." 

Dr.  Joirs  L.(.saiias:  "I  do  n<it  think  it  necessary 
to  Consume  time  here  by  dwelling  on  the  imporumc 
of  that  pni>er,  but  I  simply  riao  lo  cjill  attention  to' 
the  fact  that  we  as  dclegntea,  by  taking  the  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  the  paper  liomo,  may  do  much 
to  itiriucnce  Ihe  legi.<;lators  of  our  respective  States. 
It  is  lar-renching  and  imp^jrlant  beyond  any  tiling 
that  shall  bo  done  by  this  bo<ly  that  dues  not  directly 
iind  seusibly  relate  to  the  Chtirch  to  which  we  be- 
long." 

Tlie  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  KlN'O:  "  1  desire  to  present  another  resolution : 

'•  Whereat,  The  appropriation  of  public  ftiniia  for 
sectiriau  purposes  by  the  iwliuiial  governniont  is 
not  only  wrong  in  i>riuciple,  but  in  violation  of  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  anicndmunt  to  tho  t'on- 
Btttution  of  the  United  St:ites  (tirat  umendincut); 
the  re  lore, 

"Ites'jlvrd,  That  this  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Cliurch  requests  tlie  missionary 
Bocietiea  working  under  its  sanction  or  control  to  de- 
cline to  either  make  iipplication  to  or  receive  from 
tlie  national  goreniment  any  moneys  for  edncatiotial 
work  among  the  India  us. 

"  Thia  is  tlie  legitimate  corollary  of  the  action  we 
have  just  taken.  Thero  has  been  going  on  for  a 
period  of  years  a  most  heated  contest  in  reference  to 
tlie  nnlional  government  violating  its  own  laws. 
We   cannot   in  coosistoncy  ask    the   States  to  take 
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action  chat  we  have  asked  in  tlie  memorial  to  Oon- 
grcsa  unless  we  take  our  hand  out  of  the  national 
treasury  in  these  lines.  The  Baptists,  be  it  said,  are 
the  ouly  evangelical  denomination  in  this  countrj, 
and  lalwikys  like  fj  R^ieikk  in  their  honor,  who  lure 
never  consenled  to  Uiko  a  dollar  out  of  Uic  natiouiil 
treasiirjr  lor  cducntion.  We  commoiicod  a  little  dab- 
bling in  this  direction  in  1839.  Tlie  other  Churches 
stnrted  in  1866.  The  entire  sum  tliat  hiia  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Metliodlst  Episcopal  Church  in  all 
these  years  hr  such  purposes  amounts  only  to 
$33,345.  The  Presbyterians  have  taken  $286,00t> ;  the 
Congregutlonalisls,  $183,000;  the  Friends,  |U0,OOO; 
the  Kpisoopniiana,  $102,000;  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics the  modest  sum  ot  $1,989,000.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  when  this  jtroat  Church  thiit 
wo  represent  should  not  only  decline  to  receive,  but 
absolutely  lit^cline  to  make  application  (or  a  dollar 
from  the  nniionol  treasury  fur  Indian  education.  If 
you  do  not  do  this  we  c^uinot  in  (food  coascience 
ask  I'tliers  to  do  it.     I  move  its  adoption." 

Rev.  F.  A.  RiGOiN' :  "I  would  like  to  know  if  our 
Church  does  receive  any  money  for  Indian  edu- 
cation, and  where  such  money  is  applied  ?  " 

Dr.  J.  M.  Kixo:  "The  only  moneys  received  by 
our  Churcti  have  been  appropriated  by  the  national 
government  to  tlie  Woman's  Homo  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  received  Trum 
tlie  naiiaiiul  secretary  of  that  orgtmization  not  loctg 
ago  an  assumnce  that  they  believed  thoroughly  in 
the  principles  we  are  seeking  to  advocate,  and  would 
withdraw  their  spplic^itiou,  and,  if  necessary,  pasa 
over  what  schools  they  had,  if  they  could  not  support 
them,  to  the  i^neral  government  under  the  common 
school  system.  It  is  in  accordn nee  with  their  judg- 
ment; other  Churches  are  withdrawing,  and  let  ua 
get  out." 

Dr.  A.  Kdwards:  "Did  I  nnderstand  the  previous 
tpeakcr  to  say  that  our  Church  had  not  received  any 
money  7  " 

Dr.  J.  M.  Kiso:  "  Our  Church  has  received,  com- 
mencini;  in  the  year  1889  vt'il]i  $2,725,  the  sum  total 
frum  tliHt  veiir  up  to  the  present,  including  the  last 
year,  of  #311,345. " 

Dr.  T.  B.  Neklt:  "  I  think  that  tliis  statement  thus 
made  ought  to  be  emphasised,  and  the  public  ought 
to  know  that  the  Methodist  Kpiscopul  Church,  acting 
officially,  has  never  awked  a  dollar  and  never  taken  a 
dollar ;  that  this  is  simply  on  act  of  a  subordinate 
body  without  consultation  with  the  Church  officially ; 
and  1  hope  the  reporters  will  get  tliat  fact — that  tlio 
Meiliudi.st  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  Church,  has  never 
aakt^i  for  a  single  dollar  and  never  received  a  single 
dolliir,     I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  thin  resolution." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard:  "  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
Dr.  King  whether  he  inlonds  to  cover  with  that  reso- 
lution what  Is  known  as  tlie  contract  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Indians.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
government  for  several  years  has  been  giviug  con- 


tracts to  various  religious  denominations  for  tha 
education  of  ludiiins,  allowing  so  much  for  the  edu- 
cation of  each  boy  or  girl.  I  want  simply  to  inquire 
whether  this  resolution  is  designed  to  forbid  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  from  entering  iuio  a 
contract  with  the  government  to  educate  Indian 
children." 

Dr.  J.  U.  KlVO:  "That  is  just  what  we  aro  aimin? 
at ;  all  the  appropriations  for  sectarian  purposes 
among  the  Indians  are  on  the  contract  plan — farm- 
ing out  to  socturian  influeuco  and  power  the  wards 
of  the  nation  ;  that  is  just  what  we  are  aiming  at — 
the  contract  system  that  applies  only  to  deoumina- 
tioDol  schools — and  this  entire  sum  paid  to  these  dif- 
ferent denominations  has  been  on  the  contract  prin- 
ciple." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Leo.vard:  "1  only  waut  to  say,  Mr. 
Ohuirnmn,  tiiat  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  the  reso- 
lution covered  that  idea.  I  believe  it  ouglit  to  cover 
it  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ought  ni>t  to 
ask  for  money  from  the  government  for  educational 
purposes,  for  if  it  does  it  utterly  destroys  its  own 
power  to  prott'st  against  what  is  practically  a  niisap- 
proprintion  of  funds  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  F.  A.  Rigoin:  "  I  think  that  this  body  ought 
to  know  what  is  covered  by  that  one  word,  ednca- 
lion.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  appropriated 
for  Indian  education  which  is  really  appropriated  for 
hioiird  and  clothing;  indeed,  almost  wholly  for  the 
board  and  dothinf?  of  Indian  childreiL  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Metliixiist  Episcopal  Church  has  com- 
mitted any  great  crime  in  the  past  in  receiving  this 
appropriation,  but  if  it  is  understood  that  this  shall 
cover  the  whole  question  of  contract  education  I 
think  it  is  a  wise  resolntlon." 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 


The  Hethodifit  EpiBtiopal  Ohnrch  in  the  South. 
Tbk  Committee  on  Mii>Kiou.'}  at  the  Goaeml  Confer- 
ence at  Omaha  reported  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  Providence  opened 
its  way  for  the  MelhodiBt  Episcopal  Church  to  enter 
the  South  and  to  extend  itself  from  the  border  States 
into  thoi^e  purls  not  already  occupied.  She  found  a 
glad  welcome  from  those  who  had  been  lately  croau- 
cipnted,  and  not  less  from  those  who  had  been  unwill- 
ingly separated  from  the  Church  of  their  choice  by 
the  division  of  184+. 

In  1864  that  part  of  the  border  Conferences  which 
extended  into  the  slave  lorritory  had  a  membership, 
ooloren]  and  white,  of  74.474. 

The  inbles  for  1881-82,  only  sixteen  years  after 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  South,  showed  a  mem- 
bership of  208,122  white  members  alone,  with  a  col- 
ored moroberahip  of  18&,570.  The  tables  fur  1891 
make  a  showing  of  while,  269,372  ;  of  colored  mem- 
bers, 234,036.  Total,  Colored  and  white,  503,408. 
Increase  since  I8S5,  78,290;  increase  since  1863, 
399,270.  Besides,  to  say  notliing  of  the  forty-two 
colleges  and  Rcminuries,  we  have  a  church  property 
amouDlIng  to  $972,222.04.     No  field  that  lite  Churcii 
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Ii8s  eypr  occupied  hiw  mnde  better  rcturna  for  iho 
moiiev  and  liibor  (expended  tliuii  the  work  ii>  the 
South.  We  lite  the  third  Church  in  white  meniher- 
Bhip,  to  say  iiothing  oCttit'  cx)lured,  in  what  was  oui-o 
•Jure  territory. 

There  lire  two  reasons  why  the  Methn(li<<t  Epi.'co- 
pal  Churcli  Hhoiild  remoin  iu  the  South,  uixl  presd  licr 
work  more  vi|;uruu8ly  than  over  helore. 

First  is  the  claim  of  our  preneut  constituency, 
who  c*me  to  n.s  from  principle,  and  who  have  shown  a 
devotion  llironiiii  jfersecnlion  And  sooiai  08tniei»tn 
UDpiiratluled  in  the  hisiory  o['any  i>eople. 

The  second  roa.'ion  lies  in  tlie  fitct  ihiit  streams  of 
imtuiicratioa  (Voin  Uio  North  and  Kortii-west  are  con- 
stantly pmiriDic  into  the  South.  Many  or  iheae  are 
represented  by  members  of  our  cnranuuiion.  who,  if 
properly  provided  for,  would  mucli  prefer  a  church 
lionic  wiili  their  own  people. 

For  llieae  and  many  other  reasons  tlint  miftht  be 
recited  tite  Methodist  Kpiscopnl  Church  aliauld  not 
for  n  moment  think  of  sounding  a  retreat  on  any  line 
of  cliurch  work  in  the  South,  either  amonf;  our  l'oI- 
ored  or  wliite  work.  On  the  contrary,  with  jin  in- 
crease of  mennA.  let  more  grenerous  responses  bo 
made  as  new  exiiJcncoB  arise,  and  new  doura  of  op- 
portunity are  opened.  Both  Cliristianity  and  pntriot- 
isMi  alike  make  this  dciniiiul  n[>on  us.  In  mecLitig;  it 
we  only  need  to  be  wise  and  caiulul  in  :idminisiration. 

In  view  of  the  above  recited  fncts  your  Commiuee 
on  Missions  deem  it  proper  to  offer  the  followicig 
resohitions: 

ReaUved,  1.  That  the  General  Oonfereiice  lias  no 
gympiitliy  witli  the  suggestion  to  withdraw  from  the 
South,  or  any  part  of  it. 

'2.  That  we  pledge  the  Uethodist  Episcn[)nl  Church 
which  we  repreBont  to  stand  by  the  work  in  the 
South  iind  our  Htriigg)ingmctnber>4  tliere  with  greater 
llevoliou  than  has  churacteriiEed  Iho  past.' 


UisEionaiy  Bishops  to  Report  Beoeipts  and  Ex- 
penditurej. 
Os  May  20,  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
0<liHt  Episcopal  Church  at  Omaha,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Shier,  D.D.,  of  Detroit,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

I{fj>olvrdt  That  the  missionary  bishops  be  requested 
to  pive  n  full  sLateuient  dtiriiig'  the  ensuing  qiiudrcn- 
nuim  of  their  receipUn  from  special  <jfroriu(;s  uiiJ  an 
account  of  expenditures  to  ifie  Treasurer  of  the 
Mid.iionary  Society,  and  their  reports  bo  printed  in 
tlie  Annual  Reports  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

Dr.  Shier  said:  "I  yield  to  no  man  iu  my  high 
esteem  for  our  missionary  bishops.  Tlieir  work  does 
Dot  permit  of  any  eulogy  fVom  any  roan,  for  Ood  lias 
placed  upon  it  the  sign  and  seal  of  his  approval. 
Nevertheless  we  know  for  a  certiilnly  that  they  re- 
ceive considerable  sums  of  money  from  various 
■oiirces.  These  sums  vf  money  do  not  pass  into  their 
bands  tlirough  the  missionary  trcHsurer,  but  come  to 
tliem  directly.  So  far  they  ha%'e  not  reported  to  the 
Missionary  Society  these  moneys  to  bo  reported  in 
the  annual  missionary  report.  These  Tui.>iaio«Bry 
b<»hops  are  the  servants  of  llio  Chiircfj  and  of  the 
General  Conference.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
these  moneys  is  sent  to  them  because  they  tire  mis- 
■iooary  bishops.    We  are  willing,  nay,  we  hope,  tliat 


the  amount  received  by  tliem  may  be  doubled  or 
tri|<led  ujiy  numbero!'  times.  For  we  believe  in  llieni 
and  iu  their  work.  For  many  reasons  we  desire  that 
there  shall  be  no  shadow  upon  their  administmtion 
nor  any  grounds  for  criticism  whatever.  We  know 
that,  the  money  raoeived  by  them  is  reported  I'rora 
time  to  time  througli  private  sources  and  through 
periodicals  and  nt'p)orta  hnving  u  very  limited  oircula- 
lion.  The  result  is  that  we  dud  their  work  and  ad- 
ministration criticised  on  our  charges,  and  qnestiona 
are  asked  of  us  that  we  as  pastors  cannot  aiistver. 
Now,  to  clenr  the  whole  atmot>phera  and  have  every 
thing  brought  to  I'g'it,  we  simply  desire  that  they 
■hall  only  report  to  the  General  Missionary  Coraniit- 
tee  or  to  tlia  misaionary  secretaries  the  money  re- 
ceived by  them  and  wh.it  they  do  with  it.  Report 
it  atid  print  it  in  our  annual  report  in  company 
with  all  other  missionary  moneys.  It  will  be  easily 
uccf'i-sihle  and  there  will  Vxj  no  further  room  for  crit- 
icism, good  or  bud." 

Dr.  C.  C.  McCabe:  "  I  hope  this  resolution  will  pau 
at  oiico.  The  miHsloimry  secretaries  greatly  desire 
it.  The  Geiiend  Con  Terence  at  the  last  session  r»- 
queflte<l  Bishop  Taylor  to  muko  such  a  report.  While 
the  bishop  has  made  certain  reports  to  us  he  has  not 
mode  the  kiud  of  a  report  that  this  resolution  nska 
for — niiuicly,  his  receipts  and  expenditures.  Now, 
wo  dcilrc  to  have  such  a  report  print(^d  with  our  r^ 
port,  so  that  the  world  may  know  what  the  Meth- 
odist Epi-icopal  Church  Is  doing  for  tnis.<'ioiis.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  we  get  the  aggregjite  of  what  we  are 
doing  for  misFions  we  are  leaduig  the  world — thut 
wostjind  in  the  forefront  of  the  grejit  missionary  army. 
But  other  denominations  are  apt  to  just  likke  our  re- 
pi>rt  and  nutke  their  comparisons.  I  found,  for  in- 
stauce,  that  the  American  Board  Almannc  two  yeATB 
ago  did  not  count  in  what  our  Womitn's  Foreign 
Mi.ssionary  Society  was  raising,  and  they  have  four 
women's' societies  working  with  that  organizntion.  I 
tallied  titeir  attention  to  it,  and  when  we  counted  in 
what  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was 
raising  for  missions  we  stood  at  the  head  on  the  item 
of  money  for  forei^rn  missions  of  all  missionary 
societies  in  this  country.  Now,  let  us  have  what 
pu4scs  through  the  hand.^  of  these  missionary  bish- 
ops in  addition  to  this,  and  let  the  whole  table  appear 
in  the  mls-'ionnry  report." 

Dr.  A.  B.  LKO.sjkRD:  "If  I  understood  the  resolu- 
tion, no  provision  is  made  for  rejHjrting  by  Confet*^ 
enoes.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  bo  a  great  sati-Hiaciion 
to  the  whole  Church  if  the  report  should  be  required 
by  Conferences;  that  is,  the  Conference  from  the 
bounds  of  which  the  money  goes,  so  that  each  An- 
niiat  Conference  shull  hare  its  proper  credit  for  all 
missionary  moneys  given.  Wo  have  liad  no  small 
amount  of  confusion  in  the  mlBsionary  office  during 
the  last  four  years,  growing  out  of  these  special  gifts 
that  have  been  made  to  tlie  missionary  bishopi).  The 
gifXi;  have  been  made  and  tbe  money  forwarded  to 
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the  Deltl  for  wliidi  it  whs  intended,  and  tlioii  months 
later  a  pastor  wriios  to  ilio  ufTice  and  wuDts  lo  know 
if  he  CADDOt  hare  a  receipt  for  that  money,  and  of 
course  wc  must  reply  thnt  ilip  ireasiirer  oinuot  give 
a  receipt  bocauae  the  mone.v  hua  not  beeu  passed 
tliruii^h  the  treanury;  and  then  sometimes  they  come 
liack  again  naying.  '  It  is  missionary  money,  why  cnu't 
it  be  reported  and  we  hiive  credit  lor  il  ?  '  Nflssionary 
money  it  imdoubtedly  is,  but  Ujcii,  of  courrie,  the  mis- 
Bioniiry  treasurer  can  pive  no  rcceipla  lor  money  that 
doe»  not  pass  tlirough  his  himd!!.  Now,  if  this  action 
shall  be  tiikon  so  as  to  require  that  the  report  whall 
BtNte  from  what  Couforence  the  money  comeji,  then 
every  Conference  tliroiig'hont  iho  whole  connection 
con  have  proper  credit,  and  all  will  know  wliere  the 
money  cornea  from.  I  move,  therefore,  Mr.  Clinirman, 
as  an  nniendment  to  tliiH  retioluiiou,  Unit  the  report 
eliall  stale  from  wliat  Confereiico  the  money  comes." 

Rev.  S.  P.  Wilson:  "1  move  the  previ«7U3  ques- 
tion." 

Secretary  MON'KOK:  "I  desire  to  ask  Brother  Shier 
if  he  has  not  omitted  a  word  in  the  statement — the 
word  'anmially  ?  '  " 

By  consent  the  word  omitteil  wiis  added. 

The  main  question  was  now  ordered  by  vote. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley:  "1  move  to  lay  the  amcnd- 
nienion  the  table." 

The  motion  did  not  prevail. 

The  vote  wua  then  taken  on  the  ameudmonlof  Dr- 
Leonard,  and  the  ameiidmeni  prevailed.  The  oHgiiiul 
motion  as  ibus  amended  wau  passed. 


The  Opjnm  Question  in  the  General  Oonference. 

Id  the  General  Conference  of  the  MoihoUist  Kpia- 
copal  Church  in  session  at  Omaha,  May  20,  Dr.  J,  D, 
Hacnmond,  of  CaliPornia,  prsBontcd  the  following 
preamble  and  re.iolution : 

Whertas,  The  use  of  opium  as  a  narcotic  is  found 
to  be  spreading  in  California  and  other  part.i^  of  this 
country,  both  amonfi:  Chinese  residenia  and  the 
people  of  our  own  race,  to  an  extent  that  occasions 
much  concern  In  all  good  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  The  extent  of  the  evil  is  evidenced  by 
the  United  States  customs  records,  which  show  that 
during  the  eleven  years  ending  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cerat)or  last  there  was  imported  into  the  United 
Stutea  througli  the  custom  house  of  San  Francisco 
!)84,98T  pounds  of  opium  prepared  for  smoking  pur- 
poses, and  that  duritig  that  period  24.462  pounds  of 
smuggled  opium  of  the  same  kind  wore  seized,  mak- 
ing n  total  of  over  l.Ofill.OflO  pounds  of  the  prepared 
opium  brought  into  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in 
eleven  years ;  and 

Whi^taSy  Tliia  quantity  of  opium  will  nppear  the 
more  enormous  when  it  is  remembered  liow  siimll 
is  ihoilose  necessary  to  prostrate  the  victim  :  and 

W/iereti!.  Notwitlialanding  ihe  heavy  import  duly 
of  iftl'i  per  pound  imposed  upon  the  drug  under  the 
new  Uiritriaw  of  1890  there  waj*  imported  last  year 
63.1S0  pounds  of  prepared  opium,  whiidi  brought  a 
reveuue  of  |l760,0on  lo  the  Unitc-d  Stales  treasury; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  customs  officials   tbst  aa 


much  more  is  smuggled  in  or  illicitly  prepnreii  on 
llii.'<  coast  year  by  your;  and 

WhtrtoK,  The  terrible  significance  of  thene  stMtis- 
lics  appears  from  tlie  fact  tl>uL,  notw^itliatanditi;;  in- 
ereoricd  duties  on  the  importation  of  tlie  drug,  the 
traRlc  in  opium  has  continued  unabated  during  a 
time  when  tlio  Chinese  population  has  been  steuuily 
decreasing;  and 

WUrrtas,  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  SO  large 
a  quantity  of  opium  could  not  be  consumed  by  the 
Chinese  alone,  and  we  are  convinced  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  drug  imported  i.-*  used  by  our  own 
people,  to  thousands  of  whom  opium  has  become  a 
craze,  »  vice,  and  a  blightiug  curse ;  and 

Wheitait,  The  reUiil  trade  in  opium  flourislies  in 
spite  of  the  heavj'  mnuicipnl  taxes  and  penal  ordi- 
nances, and  so  large  is  the  lieniand  for  the  druglhui 
a  poppy  ranch  has  been  .started  in  this  Slate  for  the 
cultivation  of  opium  in  this  country  ;  and 

Wherrax,  The  debasing  and  ruinous  effect*  of 
upiiini-smoking  are  so  uppaUing,  and  ihe  Imbit 
gprojtding  so  rapidly  in  our  midst,  that  it  is  time 
steps  were  taken  to  ersdicato  the  evil  before  the 
mural,  physical,  and  intellectual  stamina  of  our  race 
bcL-oine  impaired  by  its  use,  tind  posterity  is  involved 
iu  its  curse  and  slmiue; 

Resolved,  That  we  therefore  respectfully  request 
that  Congress  will  early  devise  measures  lo  suppress 
this  monstrous  evil;  to  alMolutely  prohibit  the  im- 
portation and  sale  of  the  opium-smoking  extract 
uuiier  heavy  penalties;  to  provide  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  the  drug  prepared  for  the  vicious 
indulgence  wherever  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  shut  llie  trensury  of  our  couiiLry  against  a  revenue 
derived  from  human  vice,  miseiy,  andi^hnuic. 

Dr.  ITammo.s'D  said:  "I  sincerely  hope  reference 
will  not  be  made,  but  that  the  General  Conference 
will  pass  the  memorial.  The  question  has  been  care- 
fully gone  over  by  the  clergymen  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  and  many  other  citizens  ititereated  in  sup- 
prefsing  what  promises  to  ho,  unless  interfered  with. 
a  vice  us  ranch  more  difficult  to  be  controlled  than 
alcoholic  beverages  as  they  are  worse  than  nothing. 
Just  now  there  is  not  a  great  amount  of  cnpiial  li»- 
liiiiil  this  vice,  but  if  by  and  by  ttie  fair  lands  of  Cal- 
ifurniii  and  other  semitropical  parts  of  our  great 
country  are  under  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  it  will 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  interfere  with  the  matter. 

"This  memorial  i.s  not  original  with  myself;  I 
simply  present  it.  It  was  carefully  prepared  by  the 
cliTtrymon  of  San  Francisco,  and,  as  I  said,  most 
carefully  prepared,  and  represents  their  scninnouts. 
It  forms  a  part  of  Uie  petition  which  is  being  circu- 
lated elsewhere.  The  article  written  by  Dr.  Mnstem, 
Superintendent  of  our  Chinese  Misaions  io  San  Fran- 
cisco, tlian  whom  there  is  no  better  friend  of  the 
Chinese  race,  shows  that  this  question  is  an  enor- 
mous one.  The  sale  of  opium  is  enormous  ;  over  one 
million  pounds  iu  eleven  years  wo  have  aceonnted 
f">r  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco  alone.  Sixty- 
throe  thousand  pounds  of  prepared  opium  come  into 
the  i^ijrtofSan  Francisco  during  the  year,  and  as  much 
more  probably  comes  in  illicitly.  It  is  a  question 
which  is  a  grave  one  and  which  should  be  Carefully 
considered  and  steps  at  once  taken  to  eradicate  it. 
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"Lot  no  one  be  deceived  in  reirard  to  it.  This  is 
not  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  iiiiportaiion  of  opium  for 
mediciDul  purposes.  The  opium  wlijcli  >g  smoked  by 
the  persons  addicted  to  (hut  via«  ian  prepoced  ex- 
tract whicli  Cflnnot  bo  used  for  medicinul  purposes. 
It  is  prepared  from  a  cerlain  kind  of  opium  couluin- 
\\\%  lei48  tliaii  ten  per  ceul.  of  morphine,  and  therefore 
(cuud  for  notliiiij;  for  aiediciual  purposes,  and  Is  sold 
only  for  purposes  of  vice.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  opiiun  itself  aliould  be  prohibited.  The 
United  Statex  vwn  ordain  by  stalule  Ihat  no  prepared 
opium  shall  be  admitted  to  our  port«,  and  no  pre- 
pared opium  sliall  be  sold  in  these  United  Siaiea. 
It  ought  to  so  ordnin  and  so  Tormuluie  a  statute.  Tl 
has  been  ;nid  concerniug  the  British  that  tliey  forced 
the  opium  hiibit  iii>()n  the  Ohineite,  but  it  has  boen 
said,  OQ  the  other  hiind,  that  tlicy  liiid  to  force  it 
upon  them  iu  order  to  cnre  for  tlieir  Indian  posaes- 
■ioos,  and  therefore  derive  revenue.  The  United 
StAtes  hits  no  such  poor  excuse  for  taking  ntilliotis  of 
rerenue  from  that  which  can  be  a  vice  and  a  vice 
only. 

"  More  liian  that,  a  little  government  awiiy  over 
yonder  iu  tlie  West,  and  which  is  represented  ou  ihis 
floor  by  a  delegate,  tliu  kingdom  of  Japan,  not  only 
does  not  receive  opium,  but  ubsolulely  forbids  its 
introduction  into  that  kingdom — propared  opium  I 
spealcofnow — it  absolutely  prohibits  the  inlroduc- 
tioD  or  sale  of  opium  into  the  Itiiigdom  of  Jnpan. 
.Shall  these  United  States  of  ours  b«  less  civilized 
and  more  tolerant  of  that  which  threatens  to  be  a 
seriouB  vice?  I  will  not  take  Iho  time  of  tlic  Con- 
ferebC'v.  longer  to  make  a  speech.  I  hope  the  ntnlier 
will  not  be  referred.  The  rcsohi'i"n  ought  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  a  porliectty  clear  m^ic,  and  tlio  whole 
clergy  of  ibe  Pncilic  const  are  nulled  in  tliis  move- 
ment. I  h.ivo  a  letter  from  Dr.  Masters  here  urging 
me  to  bring  this  before  the  General  Cunfc-rence  and 
hnve  them  pass  that  resolution.  I  move  to  adopt  it." 

This  iDoiiou  WflH  put  wiiliout  further  debate  and 
carried. 


ProtectioiQ  and  Justice  for  Negroes. 

The  General  Confurt-noe  at  Omalia  iu  \fn)-  last 
adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  re- 
ported from  (he  Oommittoe  on  the  State  of  the 
Church ; 

yfUatat,  There  are  about  250,000  colored  mem- 
bers of  tlio  MetliiHlist  Episcopiil  Church,  n  \wcffi  pro- 
portion of  whom  reside  in  the  South  ;  and, 

y!her«u.  Many  of  iJieae  members,  in  common  with 
otiiers  <if  tlieir  race,  are  the  victims  of  violence,  mob 
law,  lynchiug,  and  other  outrages  against  humanity ; 
and, 

Wlifnu,  Tliere  is  constantly  practiced  against 
these  people  an  unjust  discrlniioaiiou  in  tlie  laws  for 
separate  coaclies  on  railroads  recently  passed  bj 
several  StAte  leginktures  ;  and, 

WheTfiL*.  Some  of  our  white  ministers  laboring  to 
promote  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  cohered 
people  have  also  been  subjected    to   outrage,  and    in 


some  instances  have  been  obliged  to  abajidon  their 
philanthropic  work  :  and, 

WTirjttu,  Tlio  meat.s  of  redress  for  these  outrages 
and  of  safety  against  them  are  notoriously  inadequata 
for  the  protection  of  our  brethren  thus  wrongfidl/ 
treated  ;  therefore, 

liesuli-ed,  1.  That  this  Grcneral  Conference,  repr^ 
Hcnliiig  over  2,'i5Q,000  communicants,  and  some] 
I0,0uri.000  Adherents  of  the  McthrHii^t  Kpiscopal 
Chnrcli,  who  are  citizeusof  the  United  States,  jiereb/ 
utters  its  emphatic  protest  against  tins  unjust  and 
oiitrage<His  treatment  of  an  important  portion  of  the 
niembenthip  oi  the  Church  and  of  the  citi^nship  o( 
the  nation. 

2.  Tliut  we  call  upon  the  genend  government  to 
use  all  its  legitimate  authority  and  its  iuHiience  to 
put  an  end  to  the  injustice  uiid  wrong  herein  men- 
tioned, and  to  secure  protection  and  equality  before 
the  law  to  these  citizens  of  this  republic. 

3.  That  we  also  call  upon  the  members  of  Congress 
and  of  the  several  Slate  legislatures,  and  upon  the 
executors  of  law.  and  the  administrators  of  justice 
in  the  several  States,  tO!>ee  that  these  outrages  cease, 
and  that  just  laws  be  enacted  and  that  tliese  laws  be 
impartially  enforced. 

4.  That  wo  respectfully  request  the  religious  and 
secular  press  of  tlie  entire  country  to  unite  with  us  in 
denouncing  Ihn  wrongs  and  cruelties  herein  set  forth 
and  in  efforts  to  secure  equality  mid  justice  in  the 
enactiucnt  nml  fiilbrcx>mei;t  of  humuue  and  righteous 
laws. 


Comtnpndation  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  (ji-iitriil  Confereuw  of  tlio  Methodist  Episco- 
pA  Church  adopted  the  following  report  of  its  Coni- 
tnlLteo  on  the  American  bible  Society: 

The  Crimmittee  on  the  American  Bible  Society  re- 
spectfully report  that  thedociimvnts  referred  to  them 
by  the  General  Conference,  as  well  as  many  inifwr- 
tanl  statements  presur-ulcd  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  S. 
Hunt,  nim  of  the  corresfionding  secretaries  of  the 
American  iJible  Society,  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

The  i.'^aue  of  the  Scriptures  In  more  than  fifty  dif> 
fcrout  languages  has  am'Hinted  during  tlio  qundren- 
niiim  to  5,732,345  volumes.  The  receipts  of  the 
r'o^nety  for  general  purposes,  iuclndiiig  tho  amount 
from  books  sold,  h:ive  lx<en  during  the  same  period 
tiS, 1 66,432.08.  while  the  diaburiii'iiicnts  have  boon 
$2,236,357.52,  which  sum  is  $69,92'>.44  iu  el<  v«8  of 
the  receipUs.  This  excess,  which  Iims  been  met  by  a 
re.-«erve  fund,  now  almost  exhausted,  hiis  been  occa- 
sinned  largely  by  the  growing  and  inipemtive  de- 
mnnds  for  tho  work  of  Bible  disiributiou  in  foreign 
C'lintries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  this  society, 
iu  order  to  meet  its  ohligniioiiH  iu  foreign  countries, 
has  lieen  compelled  during  the  past  year  to  sus- 
pend itfl  colporteur  work  in  the  Western  Slates  The 
managers  of  the  society  are  only  waiting  for  in- 
creased gifts  from  the  churches  thai  they  may  renew 
their  flTorts  in  this  importaul  department  of  lalior, 
sii'l  also  may  execute  plans  for  more  extensive  work 
among  the  immigrsnt.-<  from  many  lands  to  be  found 
iu  every  .State  and  Territory  in  tlie  Union. 

The  history  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  ita 
reports  from  year  to  year,  conclusively  prove  ita 
activity  and  usefulness;  and  the  divine  blessing  that 
has  over  rested  uiwu  ita  labors  evidences  its  provi- 
deiitial  guidance. 
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The  riicc  lliat  ihm  socieir  Ims  iilrendv  piiblislnxl  Uie 
Bible,  ill  wluile  or  in  piirt,  in  more  llioii  eiirliiy  l)iii- 
giiiii;c»  and  dialects,  and  is  eng^igcd  in  llje  pro|>iira- 
lioi)  of  other  irmixlMiioiis  hiiU  revisions,  is  giiffluieni 
evidence  uf  its  rcadlnoBti  to  nic*t  nny  ivkuI  ds  it  inny 
Kri»o  uDd  the  iiienns  may  be  rurnlshed  for  the  work 
that  n<>e<ls  to  he  done. 

The  Metliodifit  Kpisvopal  Chnrcli  rewv/niw.'s  nio«t 
fnlly  it."  ureal  obligiuiona  lo  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety for  its  iuvaluiiblo  help,  not  only  m  our  own 
country,  but  nior«  especiiilly  iu  our  foreign  niiiwion 

The    Rev.   Thomas  B.    Wood,    onr   missionary  in 

Bnth  America,  snys  that  our  "  Soutli  Americun  niis- 

"a!on»  nre  reapintf  iill  the  results  of  lit  leiint  $lCn,UOO 

worlh  III'  work  already  done  at  the  expense  of  the 

Bible  .S-KJety,  with    the    amount    iiicreasinii   yearly. 

and  pnliinif  ns  under  ever  increaaini?  obligations." 

Our  iiii.«.siiins  iu  Kurope,  China,  Japan,  India,  in- 
deoil  every-vvhere,  ore  holf>ed  as  generously  as  the 
means  of  the  society  will  allow.  Indeed,  should  this 
assistance  be  withheld,  we  w^ould  be  compelled  to 
tiiixe  iriia  of  thousands  more  for  onr  tnission  wurU 
or  relrtnth  by  withdniwing  aoinc  of  our  workeri". 
I  is  Koll'-evident  lo  every  one  who  has  the  facts  bo- 
luro  him  that  we  ought  as  h  Church  \u  do  far  raore 
for  this  sM^H-iety  In  ilie  future  than  we  have  in  the 
paai. 

We  ihurefore  submit  the  following  resolutions: 

KriUicJ.  1.  Tliftt  this  Genernl  Conference  gives 
its  !)|>ccial  iudorseiueut  to  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. 

'J.  That  we  approve  of  lift  undenoniiimtional 
cliaructer,  ns  tending  to  the  unification  of  Proiestaul- 
\fm. 

3,  That  we  recogtiiie  in  (he  American  BiWo  So- 
ciety a  powerful  and  iudispoiisable  helper  in  our 
Toreiv'n  misHion  work. 

4,  That  we  urge  ui>oii  all  ol  our  preachers  the  duty 
of  liiyiii);  moro  es|:ieciBl  eiiiplmiiig  tijiou  the  im- 
piirljiiice  of  the  colle<.'tioii  fur  tlie  AmiTican  Bible 
Bocicly,  mid  upon  all  of  our  ]'»j|>le  the  duty  of  mak> 
iiig  more  libcnil  contributions  in  support  of  this  great 
btne>oleiii  enterjtrise. 


BeUtion  of  Polygamis  a  to  the  Ohnroli. 

The  UeiH'ral  Cuuri.'rL'ncc  haviuj:  received  several 
tneiiionnls  on  the  subject  from  China  and  India 
adopted  the  following  n-port  of  its  Committee  on 
Mi»siona: 

Y<'nr  committee,  to  whom  was  r«-fcrre<l  the  in- 
quiry asking  the  General  Conference  to  consider  the 
question,  whctlier'in  comiiries  where  polygamy  is 
conuiion  persons  may,  under  sonic  circuinslance.s, 
be  received  into  the  Church  without  being  required 
to  dissolve  ]K>lyganioua  nmrriagr<i.  entered  into  pre- 
vifl"..-*  to  iheir  bei'oming  Christians,  ro9[>cctfully  sub- 
mit llie  followicig  for  adopUoii; 

lie^oliia/,  1.  That  the  Christian  Church  can  in  no 
-directly  or  indirectly — make  any  cainproiuisc 
by  Icileniting  the  vile  practice  of  polygamy. 

2.  That  while  onr  misaionnriefl — foreign  or  home — 
liiboring  in  polygamous  conimiiuilies,  are  to  seek  a 
peaceful  and  equitable  adjustment  of  tlie  complica- 
tions of  plural  marriages,  vet  they  are  lo  preach  no 
other  Gospel  tlinu  that  which  casts  out  evory  vice, 
and  imphiDis  every  virtue:  and  tlierefore  should 
never  receive  into  our  commuuion  any  persons  hold- 
ing (xilyicaninus  relations. 


Boundaries  of  Foreign  and  Misaion  Oonfr'nnces 

and  Missioaf:. 
The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epi.tco- 
pol  I'hnrch  tixe<l  the  lollowiiig  boundaries  to  certain 
ConforcncoB  and  Missions: 

FoREKiS    Co.VFEREKCEa 

Bengral-Bumm  Conrerence  con."i.«i8  of  Bengal,  Be- 
Imr.  and  Burma  in  India. 

Bi'iio-ay  Conference  consists  of  tlic  Bombay  pres- 
idency, the  Central  Provinces,  Berar.  that  portion  of 
the  Xizam's  doiniiiioii^  north  of  the  Godavary  Rivtr, 
and  all  of  Cciilrnl  India  south  of  the  twenty-fifih 
parallel  of  latitude. 

Foovhow  Conference  includes  the  Fokieo  province 
in  China. 

Germany  Conference  Includes  th«  work  in  Ger- 
many. 

Norway  Conference  embraces  Norway. 

Sweden  Confcreuve  embraces  Sweden  and  Finland 
in  l{n^»ia. 

SwiiMTland  Conference  includes  the  work  in  8wit- 
Mflaiul  and  tlioso  (M^rtions  of  Fruiive  where  the  Ger- 
mtb  laDgnnge  is  spoken. 

SoMh  India  OjiiCerence  consists  of  the  North-west 
Provinces  east  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  province  of 
Oudh. 

North-west  India  Conference  n insists  ol  that  por- 
tion of  the  Nonh-wcst  Provinco*  which  lies  south 
and  west  of  the  Ganges,  ihe  Piinjiib  and  '^uch  parts 
of  Rajpulana  and  Central  liidin  as  lie  north  of  the 
twenty-fifth  pandk'1  of  hilitude. 

South  India  Con  f<  re  nee  consists  of  the  Madras 
presidency  and  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Gods. 
vary  Kiv^rtim  inclmleiliii  ilie  BomlBiy  Conference. 

ItJtly  Conference  includes  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
and  ihoae  pArts  of  eontigiiuiis  countrica  where  the 
Italinn  Isngiiagc  is  spoken. 

Japan  Conference  includes  ihe  empire  of  Japan. 

Liberia  Conference  embraces  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  north  of  the  equator. 

Mexico  Conference  mcUidea  the  republic  ol  Mexico 
except  the  Slates  of  Chihunhim,  Sonora,  and  Lower 
California  iu  Mexico. 

Missions  in  thk  L'kited  States  akd  TzsRiTOBtas. 

The  Arizx)na  Mission  includes  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  end  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Black  Mills  Mission  iocludea  alt  thui  part  of  the 
SUilc  of  South  DiikoUi  south  of  the  forty-sixth  par- 
allel ofoorih  luiimde  and  west  of  the  meridian  one 
iiiiiiili-L-d  and  one  degrees  west  longitude;  it  aliall 
also  include  Crook  County,  Wyoming, 

The  Indian  Mission  includes  the  Indian  Territory. 

lywer  California  Mission  inchidua  tlie  Territory 
of  Lower  Calironiia  iii  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  work 
iu  suiilheni  Ciilifurnia. 

The  Ksvajo  Indian  Mission  ioctndes  the  Nnvnjo 
Indian  ReserviUioii  lying  in  north-eastern  Arizona 
and  north- wes(«ni  New  Mexico;  also  the  Uoqiii  Res- 
ervtttion  a'ljoining. 

The  New  Mexico  English  Mis-iion  includes  the 
Terriuiry  of  New  Mexico  and  the  county  of  IKl  Paso, 
Texas. 

The  New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission  includes  the 
work  among  the  Spnnish-speiiking  people  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  Slate  of 
Colorado,  Kl  Paso,  Texas,  and  tlie  States  of  Chiliua' 
hua  and  Sonora  in  Mexico. 

Nevada  Mission  includes  the  Slate  of  Nevada  and 
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micli  of  iho  Stnte  of  Cii'if'Tiii.i  hh  lion  enst  of  the 
sumniir.  of  llie  Sierra  Novixln  MuiiiitJiiiis. 

North  M'liitfliin  Misnion  iiiclu<ie.s  tlmi  ptirt  of  Mod- 
Unit  as  lierciii  ilesc  ilmd:  Stint  ui  ESiifurd;  tlieiice  iip 
tlio  Missouii  Itivpr  to  tliv  MifselHlicll:  tliencc  to 
f'opporofxjlis,  iiieliiiliii(t  the  *iino;  thenw  ulniijf  the 
main  dividf  nf  iIk;  Bilt  Moiiiiiiiiiig  to  ft  jtoiiit  oppn^jie 
Hock  Cn?«k  ;  Ihciice  up  wider  v\t,  to  Doiirljorii  Kivtr; 
tlience  nlutiK  SAJd  river  to  the  inntit  divide  nt*  llie 
Rockv  MoiiiitHiiis ;  theijoe  nurtiiwiinl  li>  llio  British 
(xi'Sch^ioiia;  tlience  east  to  DiikntH,  iidiI  yoniii  to  iho 
fK>iiil  of  depnrtiire. 

North  Pucitic  German  Mission  incltiiies  iho  Oer- 
tii»n  work  in  the  States  of  Oreyut*.  Washiu;:toii, 
Idnho,  tmd  MoiitAHH. 

The  Western  Norwognoii  Danish  Mission  inchides  tlio 
Norwegian  and  Dniiish  work  in  the  Sialics  of  Oregon, 
WuDhinjrliin,  Idaho,  Montanfl,  iind  Cnliforiit)!,  and  the 
NurwefriMn  and  Danisli  work  in  tlie  Territory  of  Utah. 

TheUlali  Mi-inioii  includsB  llio  Territory  of  Utiih  niid 
IhNt  p/irtof  the  Smto  of  Idaho  lying  directly  north  of 
ihf  Territory  of  Utiili  nnd  sonthof  pnrallel  forty-three 
of  north  liitiindo,  excltiiling  Fort  Hail,  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

Tlie  Wyoming  Mission  inelinles  Ml  tlie  Territory  of 
Wyoniini:  i-.^rept  the  Natioiiitj  Pnrk. 

Tlie  riulf  Mitfsion  inchides  our  wliite  work  in  the 
Stnte  of  LouiHiitnii  soiitli  of  Red  Rivor  and  west  of  the 
Atchufiilaya  River,  and  tliat  portion  of  the  StKte  of 
Teiiis  south  of  the  Texas  racifle  Ruilrond  «nd  east  of 
llie  Iiiii-rnalional  and  Groat  Northern  llidlroad,  leai'- 
ing  Houston,  Harrisbur)^,  BiidGalvestou  in  the  AtiBlia 
Conference, 

Missions  is  Foreiox  Codsthies. 

The  BnlKiirian  Mission  inchides  tiie  principality  of 
Bulg-jria,  with  iis  central  station  at  tlie  city  ofSistof, 
on  the  Fhintibe  River. 

The  Central  China  Mission  includes  Cenlml  China, 
with  its  central  station  at  the  city  of  Kiiikiang,  on 
Che  Yanptse  River. 

The  Congo  Mission  includes  the  whole  of  Africa 
loutli  of  the  cqiinlOT. 

The  Denmark  Mission  inchidefl  llie  kin^om  of 
Denmark,  with  its  central  station  at  the  city  of  Cop- 
enhagen. 

The  Korea  Mission  includes  tho  kingdom  of  Ko- 
rea, witli  its  central  stAlion  at  Seoul,  the  capital  of 
the  kinfrdom. 

The  Malaysia  Mission  includes  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  all  adjacent  islands  inhabited  by  the  Mulay  race. 

The  Nnrih  Cliiria  Mis-mon  includes  iiorlliern  Cliina, 
with  its  oentnl  station  at  the  city  of  Peking. 

The  South  Anicrica  Mission  includes  the  Argen- 
tine Repilbtic.  the  republics  of  L*nigiiay,  Panignay, 
Pf.-ii,  an. I  Itollvia,  lojjether  with  the  State  ci  Rio 
Grando  do  Sill  in  the  United  Stales  of  Bniiil,  with 
ita  ceotr&l  station  at  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Th«  West  China  Mission  includes  WpmI  China, 
with  ita  central  statiou  at  Chiiiit;  King,  in  the  prov- 
ince ofSiechiien. 

Enabling  acts  wore  pastH-d  providing  that  the  fol- 
lowing missions  may  l)e  orjpiiilzod  into  Conferonces; 
Arizona,  Black  Hills,  Denmarl:.  Xevariii.  New  Mex- 
ico English,  New  Mexico  Spniii-h,  North  Cdina, 
North  Pacific  German,  South  America,  Utah, 
Western  Norwegian-Danish,  Wyoiniiiit,  Miilaysia, 
Congo;  providing  that  tlie  Germany  and  the  Ii)iii,tn 
Mission  Conferences  may  divide,  and  that  the  Swed- 
ish Anoiial  Conference  may  set  ap^irl  the  work  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  and  organize  the  same  into  the 
Finland  and  Sl  Petersburg  Mission. 


Bepon  on  the  Ezcltuion  of  the  Oa  nese. 

The  General  C»)iihroiice  of  tlx-  Methodiit  episco- 
pal Church  on  May  24  adopted  the  following  report 
of  its  special  committee : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  llie  subject 
of  (.'hinosc  exclusion  from  tlic  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  cvjiisid'-nitiou  (»f  the  act  of  Ijiunires.s 
of  May  S.  18f*2,  report  that  the  act  of  Congress  of 
May  ti',  1882  (amended  .luly  .'i.  1 9K4),  prohibited  fur 
ten  years,  ending  May  C,  ]s'i2,  the  imniigratioa  of 
Oliincne  liilwrors,  with  certain  specilicd  excepiiona 
re<^uired  b>  justice  and  hiimnoity. 

The  act  of  May  B,  ISUi,  (Mintiu lies  said  acts  in  force 
for  ten  years,  hut  adds  two  new,  unusual,  ami  ob- 
jectionul  provisions. 

First,  that  the  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus by  a  Chinese  laborer  seeking  to  land  in  iho 
Unite<l  States  sliall  be  heard  by  the  prop"r  judge 
promptly  and  without  imnecesaary  dehky,  biii  no  bail 
ahull  !>'  idloweil  in  case  of  needed  delay.  Cases 
may  arise  where  delay  may  be  unavoidnlitc,  nnd 
humanity  requires  that  In  such  cases  sunieii'ui  bail 
should  be  accepted.  Another  provision  of  ihe 
law  rpi|iiire8  each  Chinese  laborer  who  was  in  the 
United  .Stales  when  it  was  passed  and  by  prior 
law  entitled  to  remain  to  procure  from  the  proper 
collector  of  internal  revenue  an  ofllciid  ceriificato  of 
identity  iiiid  ro.'idcncc  as  evidence  ul'  .such  riirlit,  and 
if  such  person  after  one  }'ear  si 'all  be  found  without 
such  ccriiflciilo  lie  may  lie  arrested  atid  taken  Iwforea 
United  Statea  judge,  whosi  duty  it  shall  be  to  order 
that  he  l>e  deported  from  the  United  l^tates,  unless 
he  shall  esiabti»ti  clearly  In  the  sali.ofnclion  of  tho 
court  by  at  leasl  one  credible  white  witness  thai  he 
was  ft  resident  of  the  United  Slates  when  this  law 
WHS  passed,  and  if  uii  such  hearing  he  is  so  entitled 
he  shall  receive  the  jirii[)er  certiticiito. 

The  collecior  of  internal  revenue  may  issue  tho 
cerlitlcale  on  any  saiislactorj'  evidence,  and  no  just 
reason  o.1[ist^<  why  the  court  shnuld  not  do  so.  Lit- 
erally coiislniod,  this  act  would  exclude  the  testi- 
mony of  persons  of  African  descent,  and  if  this  be 
doubtful  it  is  certain  the  court  cannot  issue  the  cer- 
tificate on  the  sole  evideiK-c  of  Chinese  witnesses, 
however  respectable  and  worthy  of  credence.  This 
is  alike  uniiGccsi*ary  and  unjust.  The  law  permits 
the  conn  to  receive  evidence  of  Chines*  to  prove  that 
llie  lailiirc  to  procure  the  certificates  from  the  col- 
lector of  iiiterniil  reveiiuo  was  '■  liy  reason  of  sickness, 
accident,  or  other  uim voidable  cause."  Why  not, 
then,  as  to  residence? 

The  committee  reeomtnend  tlie  adoption  of  the 
following: 

ReinAvtd,  t.  That  the  General  Conference  of  Ihe 
Metliodist  Kpisnipul  Church,  in  session  in  Omaluk, 
Neb.,  condemns  these  provisions  of  the  bill  as  in- 
C0II8  stent  with  iniermuiuiial  oimity;  in  vinjulion  of 
llic  Kpiril,  if  not  Ihe  letter,  of  treaties  ht'tweeii  China 
and  ihe  United  Slates:  luinecessary.  if  not  cruel; 
contrary  to  the  (iciiins  of  ihe  spirit  of  free  govern- 
mem:  at  variance  with  the  privilegt-a  accorded  to 
.\iiiei'icau  cilizifUS  in  China,  and  set  a  precedent 
which,  if  followed  by  other  nations,  would  i>e  preju- 
dtciiil  to  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  other 
Innds,  and  Congress  is  respectfully  a.tked  to  so  amend 
the  law  as  to  remove  these  objcctional  fenuires, 
and  thus  secure  to  Chinese  (lersons  resident  among 
u8  the  rights  to  which  they  are  ontitlod  alike  \>j 
justice  and  humanity. 

2.  That  a  duly  certiSed  copy  of  the  foregoing  r^ 
port  and  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  accifbirjr 
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of  tlio  Conrcrcnoe  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
tho  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepreseiituliv-es. 
G.  F.  Katon,  tVioiV 
WtLLUM  SwiKDKUa,  Secretary. 


airman. 


Fraternity  &nd  Org;atiio  Uaioa 

Thi  Oeueral  Conference  of  the  Mothoiiist  EpiscopHl 
Church  udopted  the  following  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  State  of  tlio  Churcli : 

Your  coraraitteo  bogs  leave  to  rejjorl  tho  follow- 
ing on  fraternity  Biid  organic  union  with  otlier 
llethodist  bodies : 

Wfiereax,  The  recoDi  Ecumenical  CoDference  at 
Wasliington,  D.  0.,  earnestly  recommended  tlie  va- 
rious  Methodist  bodies  of  the  United  Slates  to  take 
all  pogt^iblo  steps  to  further  their  organic  nnlon  ;  and. 

Whereas,  Our  bishops  in  this  qimdrenaial  address 
to  this  General  Conference  also  urged  the  consider- 
Hionofil  •  v«me  great  8ubjc<;t;  und, 

Wltereaa.  Memorials  from  various  sections  of  our 
Church  presented  to  this  Coufereueo  reveal  a  wide- 
upreiid  dcsiro  for  the  union  of  all  bntnc  ea  of  our 
American  MethodiKin;  and, 

VTAcfoM,  This  Geiicial  Conforcncf  desirea  to  fur- 
ther, so  fiir  OS  pofixlble,  fraternity  and  union  with  all 
our  brethren;  therulore, 

Remlved,  1.  That  tliu  bishops  be  and  are  hereby 
reqii'.'Sied  to  npiwint  a  commission  consisting  of  three 
his  lOps,  three  tiiiiiialfrs,  iiud  three  liiyiiicn,  which 
shall  h:ive  power  to  confer  with  simihir  commissions 
from  tlio  Methodist  bodies  upon  the  desirnhiliiy  and 
fcasibiliiy  of  fnitt'rnal  co-oix-ration  and  oi  organic 
union,  and  re[>ort  to  the  General  Conference  of  1S9G. 

2.  That  ihtj  bishops  be  and  are  hereby  requoaiod 
to  inviie  the  Gouorul  Con'crcnccs  of  other  Mothodiat 
bodies,  and  npimiut  similur  comroissiona  to  confer 
with  tho  commit<aiou  uf  the  Methodist  Kpiscupal 
Church.  John  Milxy,  Chairman, 


Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hissionary  l^ojiety. 

The  General  Coiference.  <>ii  May  2ij,  on  the  uomi- 
nation  of  the  Board  of  Dishopi*,  elecicd  tlia  following 
•s  the  Bonrd  of  Mnn;»^ter«  of  tho  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Hclhudisi  Kpiscopal  Church  for  tho  ousulug 
four  years: 

Hiniiieis:  Dnniil  Wise,  Morris  D'C.  Crawford,  Al- 
hert  S.  Iluut,  Albfii  D.  Vail,  Aaron  K.  Sanford,  John 
Hilcy,  John  B.  Mfrwin,  James  M.  Buckley,  George 
n.  Soxe.  Sandfonl  Hunt,  Jacob  B.  Graw,  Jnmes  M. 
King.  Itinry  A.  Pntlz.  Chiirlcs  S.  Goit,  Samuel  K. 
Uphaiii,  Thomas  II.  Burch,  Gilbert  II.  Grc^iory,  An- 
drew Lciigncre,  Jolm  F.  Goncher,  James  R.  Day, 
Charles  S.  fliirrower.  If.  A.  Monroe,  Benjamin  JI. 
Adams,  Daniel  R  I.owric.  J.  \V.  Mcndonhall,  John 
M.  Reid,  Horn  t  K^iion,  Giorge  Ahele,  Charles  R. 
Barnes,  Si.m  f  I  P.  Uamuiond,  Kdson  W.  Burr, 
Stephen  0.  Bemon. 

Loijinai:  Enoch  L.  Faneher,  James  H.  Tnfl,  John 
8.  Mtlican,  John  French,  Gilbert  Oakley,  Oliver  II. 
P.  Archer,  George  J.  Ferry,  Goorge  G.  Reynolds, 
Lemuel  Skidmore,  John  D.  Slayback,  Anderson  Fow- 
ler, Kzra  B.  Tuttte.  Charles  Scott,  Alden  S|)earQ, 
Peter  A.  Welch,  AVilliiim  H.  FaleoDor,  John  K. 
Bearles,  Jr.,  James  Floy,  William  Hoyt^  J.  Milton 
Cornfll,  Saraut'l  C.  Pullman,  Ricliard  Grant,  Henry 
W.  Kiiighl,  A.  H,  DoHaven,  Jiimea  A.  rnndcrfonl. 
C.  C.  Corbin,  E.   L.   Dobbins,  J.  F.  Rii«linir,  Siuniiel 


W.  Bowoe,  John  E.  Andrus,  Henry  K.  Onroll,  Eben- 
exer  J.  Hill. 

The  new  members  are: 

Rev.  George  Abele,  Presiding  Elder  Kew  York 
DiHlricl,  East  German  Conference.  Residence,  \Z0\ 
Hart  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Barnes,  D.D.,  pnstor  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Ilobnken.  N.  J.  Residence. 
287J  Washington  Street,  Hi>l«>ken,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Samuel  P.  Hammond,  D.D.,  Presiding  Elder 
Paterson  District,  Newaric  Coniereuce.  Residence,* 
Patorson,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Kdson  W.  Burr,  D.D.,  pastor  St.  J&mes  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Rev,  S.  0.  Benton,  D.D..  Presiding  Elder  Provi- 
dence District,  Xew  England  Southern  Oonferenoe. 
Residence,  Providence,  R.  L 

Mr.  S.  W.  Bowne,  132  South  Fifth  Arenue,  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  John  E.  Andrtis,  Youkors,  N.  T, 

Mr.  H.  K.  Carroll.  LL.D.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Eill,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


BepresentatiTes  of  Mission  Diatrict*. 
Thk  following  wore  elected  by  the  Geiierol  Confer- 
ence the  represeutslives  in  the  General  Missionary 
Cominitlee  of  the  fourteen  districts  embracing  all  tlie 
Conferencea  and  missions  of  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  serve  for  four  years: 

I.  Rev.  J.  M.  Durrell,  i'h.D.,  T.lton,  N*.  H.,  Prin- 
cipal  of  the  New  Hampshire  Confi-reuce  Somin.iry. 

II,  Rev.  G.  B.  Wight,  D.D,,  Tienlfm.  N.  J.,  pastor 
of  Green  Street  .Methodist  K|pi*copiil  Church. 

IIL  Rev.  M.  T.  Hard,  D.D.,  Kingston,  Pa.,  Pre 
Biding  Elder  of  Wyoming  District,  Wyoming  Confer 
cuee. 

IV.  Rev.  J.  H.  Hargis,  D.D.,  Gcmiantown,  Pa., 
Pre«iling  Elder  of  We.it  District,  Philadelphia  O'ln- 
ference. 

V.  Rev.  R.  M.  Freshwater.  D.D.,  Sclo.  0.,  Presid- 
ing lilder  New  Philadelphia  District,  KrbI  Ohio  Cou- 
fereuce. 

VI.  Rev.  J.  M.  Carter,  D.D.,  Tullahoma,  Tenn , 
i>a'»lor  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

VII.  Rev.  W.  il.  Shier,  D  D,,  ri.-troit,  Mich.,  pas- 
tor Piihner  Mi-morinI  M'-thudial  Episcopal  Church. 

VIII.  Rev.  T.  E.  Fleming,  Duvenport  la,,  Presid- 
ing Elder  Davenport  District,  Upper  lown  Gunfer- 
eiice. 

IX.  Rev.  J.  F,  Cliailee,  D.D..  Minneapolis  Minn., 
Presiding  Elder  Winona  District.  Minuesolu  Confer- 
once. 

X.  Rev.  C.  F.  Creighlon,  D.D.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Chancellor  Nebraska  Wcsleyan  University. 

XI.  Rev,  J,  J,  Beniloy,  St.  Jo.scph,  Mo.,  Preniding 
Kklor  St.  Joseph  District,  Mls^-oiiri  Conference. 

.XII.  Rev,  1.  B.  Scott.  Houston,  Tex.,  Presiding 
Elder  Houston  District.  Texas  Conterence. 

XIII.  Rev.  J.  L.  J.  Barth,  Burlington,  la.,  Presid- 
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ing   Elder  Burlington  District,  St.    Louis  German 
Oouference. 

XIV.  Rev.  O.  C.  Wildinir,  Vancouver,  Ore.,  pastor 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Sommaiy  of  Oaneral  Oonfeienoe  Action  on  Mis- 
sioD8, 

It  was  provided  that  ''  when  in  any  of  our  for- 
eign mission  flelUa  tliere  is  more  iliuii  one  Annual 
Conference  or  mission  it  shall  bv  lawful,  by  order  of 
theGreneral  Conference,  to  organize  aCentral  Confer- 
ence, and  this  Central  Conference  may  fix  iho  bound- 
aries of  the  Annual  Conferences  witliia  its  bounds, 
proposals  for  changes  being  first  submitted  to  the 
Annual  Conferences,  the  number  of  the  Annual 
Conferences  being  determined  by  the  General  Con- 
ference." 

It  was  ordered  that  "a  missionary  bishop  shall 
be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee,  and  shall  in  his  field  co-operate  with  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  in  the  same  way 
that  a  general  superintendent  co-openites  in  the  for- 
eign, field  over  which  he  has  episcopal  charge." 

It  was  provided  that  "  whenever  any  charge,  in- 
cluding the  Sunday-school,  shall  raise  its  full  appor- 
tionment for  mission;*,  then  any  attendant  of  said 
charge  shall  have  the  privilege  of  making  special  do- 
nations to  any  mission  or  work  in  such  mission  under 
the  supervi.iion  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  sucli  special  dona- 
tions shall  be  received  by  the  Missionary  Society  for 
the  specified  purpose,  and  be  credited  to  that 
charge." 

It  was  resolved  to  sustain  and  prosecute  the  mis- 
sion work  in  the  South, 

It  WHS  decided  that  in  no  case  should  persons  be 
received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  hold- 
ing' polygamous  relations." 

The  Annual  Cotiferences  in  India  were  authorized, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop  presiding,  to 
elect  to  deacon's  or  elder's  ordors  local  preaciiers 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  regular  work  for  two 
years  or  four  years  respectively,  and  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  work  of  local  preachers. 

The  ri-presci!t'itivcs  of  the  fourteen  mission  dis- 
tricts in  the  GcncrHl  Missionary  Committee,  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society  were  appointed. 

The  three  missionary  sccretariea,  the  honomry  sec- 
retary and  the  treasurer  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Missionary  Society  were  re-elected. 

Two  new  Ccnferencos  were  made  in  India,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  organizing  of  missions 
into  mission  Conferences.  From  the  Africa  Confer- 
ence was  formed  the  Liberia  Conference  and  the 
Congo  Mission. 

The  general  superintendents  were  requested  to 
provide  for  at  least  a  biennial  visitation  to  the  South 


American  Mission,  and  that  the  Bisho;)  assigned  to 
this  duty  take  ample  time  to  accomplish  thoroughly 
the  work  coramiitfd  to  him. 

Tlie  misi^ionnry  bishops  are  to  report  their  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  publicntiun  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  tlie  Missii)n:iry  .S'^ciety,  from  whose  treasury 
their  salaries  are  to  be  puid. 


Oonditions  for  Sno^ess  in  City  Erangelization. 

BY  RKV.   UKDKGE  P.   MAINS,  D.D. 

"What  are  the  conditions  for  success  in  our  work 
of  city  evango)iz:it-on  1    Principally  throe  tilings: 

First,  an  earnest  and  prayerful  conviction  and  a 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  Methodist 
people  in  behalf  of  this  work. 

Second,  workers— spiritual  workers.  Every  new 
Sunday  school  started  will  need  some  skilled  person 
to  superintend  it,  some  consecrated  porsnns  to  do  the 
work  of  teaching.  And  these,  in  m:my  cases,  will 
have  to  come  from  the  nmks  of  our  existing 
churches.  The  churches  can  spare  these  workers 
witliout  detriment  to  themsplves  and  with  great  ben- 
efit to  the  workers.  A  great  problem  in  the  local 
churches  is  to  find  sorao  spiritual  work  for  each 
member  to  do.  The  thing  which  mnllitudesof  our 
present  church  members  need  for  their  own  highest 
Christian  development  and  happiness  is  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  doing  of  some  definite  Christian 
work.  We  ivped  and  must  have  workers  in  order  to 
succeed  in  this  mission. 

Tliird,  money.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  in 
the  claims  of  this  cause  for  lar.'^c  gifts.  I  can  im- 
agine no  reason  why  one  should  hesitate.  While 
God  has  made  us  with  eyes  to  look  heavenward,  he 
has  also  m^de  us  with  feet  for  standing  on  the 
ground.  It  is  clearly  God's  plan  that,  in  this  world, 
money  shall  be  one  of  th9  impnrtiint  agencies  for 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom.  The  man  whose 
religions  conviction  has  not  gotten  far  enough  !«- 
low  his  diaphraiim  lo  cn.ililo  liim  to  make  easy  trib- 
ute for  Christ's  kingdom  upon  his  purse  is  a  man 
who  has  yet  to  Icuru  the  real  riulinicnts  of  his  Chris- 
tian culling. 

If  I  read  ariglit  the  signs  of  God's  providence,  he 
is  prcpaiitig  men,  as  never  tjcfore,  for  doing  large 
things  in  this  sphere  of  consccraied  gifts  for  the 
triumph  of  Christ  over  this  world.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  so  many  Christians  were  so  largely 
prosperous  in  business  pursuits  as  now.  A  rela- 
tively large  niunl>er  of  young  men  throughout  the 
Church  are  men  of  increasingly  established  business 
and  of  );rowing  incomes.  Let  me  ask,  and  I  ask  it 
in  tlic  very  name  of  heaven,  what  are  Christian  men 
in  business  for,  unless  it  ho  that  with  the  products 
of  their  b'.isincss  skill  they  may  make  of  themselves 
mighty  forces  for  the  advancing  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
among  mou  ? — Daihj  Advocate. 


(3iO) 


GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


'let  SrthnilMii  UmI. 

Dr.  Pii'i-siiii  in  his  great  zcul  iu  behalf  of  tliu 
world's  (.'viiiitccliziitiou  thus  i,oni[»liiiK'nts  and 
exhort-  11* ■  "The  Methodists  have  nlwnys  been 
kiicnvii  lis  lIiL'  urtillL-rvnicn  of  the  (^"liurch  for 
thi'ir  dnsh  uud  daring.  Let  thcni  witli  thvir 
iiiintcn^r?  miinbi'i-s  lead  God's  host  in  hij  uj,'ffres- 
8iv(.<  warfiirc  Hgaiust  ihe  powui-s  of  diirkucss!" 
To  this  we  cry,  Anien ! 


Our  Xiuliin*ry  ^.i-rrliirlpt. 

On  May  17  theiieut-nd  Conference  at  Omaha 
n'-clecli*d  the  three  rnisssiouary  sccn.'tnries  who 
hid  been  seci'etiiries  for  the  pnst  four  year.>, 
namely,  Hcv.  C.  C.  McC'ulx-,  D.r>.,  Re  v.  'j.  i>. 
P<»r-k,  D.D..  Hev.  A,  B.  Leonar.1,  D,I).  They 
di'.«crvL'  (he  comiilinicnt  they  have  received, 
n:id  we  welfome  theui  back  to  the  Mission  linom.S 
iiud  to  tlio  toilsonio  work  of  the  ensuing  four 
j'ears.  

The  Ciinilnir  f'oltrrl'nnk. 

No  C'onfereiK'cs  are  held  thi.s  month  in  the 
Uaited  Stntc'8.  but  ucxt  month  eight  will  bo 
held,  thirty-eight  in  September,  ntid  H  ft  eon  in 
0  toljer.  Probably  the  most'  of  the  chiirges  in 
these  C'liiference-s  have  not  yet  taken  the  mi.s- 
sionary  collection.  Shall  not  the  motto  Ik- 
"Soniethiny  from  every  meniljcr  of  Ihe  eliurch 
nnil  cougregntion?  ■'  All  will  not  give,  but  all 
can  be  asked.  Many  never  give  beeause  never 
^Lsked.  The  free-will  olTerings  of  all  our 
people,  with  proper  inanagcuieiit,  will  largely 
ini-i-ea*ie  the  aggregate  of  our  eollei'tions.  Itead 
t..e  word.4  of  the  secretaries  ou  iwige  344. 


0«r  ■iMliiutr)'  Blohopa. 

Bishop  Tiiylor  will  eontiuue  in  eliarge  of  the 
missions  in  .\frica,  niicl  liishri])  Thoburn  will 
remain  as  Hi<hop  of  India  and  Mulayvia.  Their 
work  wi(s  lit-.-irtily  and  enthusiiistitnlly  indorsed. 
The  General  Conference  decided  not  to  make 
them  general  su(>erinteudeiits,  but  made  them  fj- 
ojfjj-io  mendjent  of  the  General  Mis.«iiojiKry  Com- 
mittee. During  the  past  ijuadrenniuni  tliey 
have  been  paid  from  the  episeopal  fund.  The 
General  t'ooforunce  decideil  that  hereafter  their 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  shall  be  paid 
by  the  .Missionary  Society,  the  salary  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Book  Conmiittee,  which  lixes  the 
mlnriea  of  all  the  Bishops. 


fitplrlttialll;  iirihp  (•«*vrnl  Cunrerfiir*. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  rejoice 
in  the  statement  that  the  General  Conference 


which  has  just  closed  was  one  of  spiritual  lone 
and  power.  O-u-  who  was  present  writes:  "The 
meetings  held  daily  nnder  the  leailei-ship  of  Dr. 
8.  A.  Keen  were  a  vrrent  spiritiud  power.  They 
were  larirely  attended,  and  many  sought  and 
found  salvation  in  them.  The  delegate*  felt  a 
restraining  and  conserving  spiritual  influence, 
and  they  gave  in  the  measures  ailopted  the 
sanction  to  un  aggref=<"ive  and  advanced  spirit- 
uality, and  theprojihecy  tliat  the  ensuing  ipiad- 
reuniuin  shall  be  one  of  wide  spread  revival  and 
marked  spirituality." 


Our  Splrltiiallljr. 

One  has  said,  "There  is  no  better  sign  of 
grace  than  the  dc.«ire  of  working  grace  in 
another,"  and  another  that  "Interest  in  Chris- 
tian missions  is  a  very  useful  barometer  of  our 
R])tritiial  life;  but  it  is  more — it  is  an  indispen- 
sable neceasity."  Are  these  facts?  Doea  our  in- 
terest in  missions  measure  the  life  of  the  soul? 
If  sti,  what  is  the  rvjwrl  as  to  the  spirituality  of 
the  Church  to  which  we  belrmg?  What  is  our 
pei-siiiia!  standing  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ? 


lmiiii>ilUl«  Obedieirc. 

Dr.  Hicrson,  in  writing  «n  Christian  evan- 
gelization, snys:  "Obedience  to  our  Lord's  will 
.should  be  iinniediiite.  It  has  been  long  enough 
delayed,  and  the  lime  is  short.  We  tirndv  be- 
lieve that  the  di.seipk's  of  Christ  i^hould  at  once 
organise  efforts  and  occu])y  the  whole  world; 
that  the  whole  Held  should  Ik;  m.ip])ed  out,  and 
the  whole  force  be  mussed  tiigetlier;  that  we 
should  then  proeeed  carefully  to  divide  ihe  field, 
so  that  no  part  shall  be  overlooked,  ainl  then 
distribute  the  forte  so  that  no  part  should  be 
un()rovided  for."        

S]H>rlil  Oonitloan  Pmvlilc^  For. 

The  acliou  of  the  General  Cunfcrence  in  ])ro- 
viding  that  svhen  any  church  has  raised  its  full 
aiijiortioniuent  for  mis.sioiis  any  mcnd)er  of  the 
church  or  congregation  may  make  sju'cial  do- 
nations to  any  of  our  mifvsions,  and  the  siune 
can  be  received  by  the  Missionary  Society  and 
credited  to  the  church,  will  meet  with  geuend 
approval,  and  has  alreaily  produced  liberal  re- 
spnn.ses.  Dr.  .1.  O.  Peck  (innonute.s  the  gift 
from  a  lady  <>f  i?5,00t)  for  a  mission  building  in 
Mtittra.,  India,  iind  her  [>romis»;  to  found  a 
Lleaeoness  llruue  in  Wvihu,  China;  and  he  also 
infonns  us  that  a  brother,  able  and  truthful, 
proposes  to  give  $l.00u.000  during  Ids  life-liine 
to  the  cauiie  of  missiiins. 
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T1i»nk  Oflkrlav*. 

A  ])oor  woman  brou>rht  fivo  riollara  to  her 
|>nKtor  tiB  a  gift  to  the  mission  raus«,  soiying, 
"Here  is  my  thank -ofTcring.  Thfl  Lord  hiis 
given  Mie  strenylh  to  lalvor  nnd  .sii]ii)nrt  niysi^lf 
and  my  cliililreu,  nud  I  hnve  saved  this  much 
during-  the  past  tliree  iiiontlis,  nnd  I  wish  it  to 
help  give  the  Gospel  to  otliers.''  Whnt  hits  the 
Lord  done  for  1)8?  Whnt  has  he  spared  us?  Are 
we  thankful?  How  can  we  bcsl  sliow  our  yniti- 
tude?  John  D.  Kotkcfcller  gave  last  winter 
one  niilh'on  dollars  to  a  university  in  Chicago  iw 
a  thank-offeiiug  for  recovery  from  a  severe  ill- 
uess.  If  the  tliauk-offeriiifjs  slimild  be  sent  in,  in 
proportion  to  ability  and  to  what  should  be  our 
frrntitnde,  our  treasury  would  be  ovcrliowiug. 


Idolatrjr  at  Home  nnd  ilhroad. 

The  Nashville.  Chriitiitn  Adrtteate  well  says; 
"  Idolatry  is  not  eonHnod  to  pagan  lands. 
Covctousncss  is  the  New  Testament  idolatry  and 
the  pa^nnism  of  Chrivtiau  lauds  aud  of  Church 
raebibers.  Many  a  man  is  jtrayinjf  somew^hnt 
and  giving  somewhat  for  the  conversion  of  pa- 
gan idolaters  who  has  in  his  own  heart  a  more 
aiuful  and  debrisin;.;  idolatry  than  any  ever  known 
to  pagjin  temjilcs.  The  pniyer  we  heard  a  good 
Baptist  deacon  pray  in  our  boyhood  is  njjpli- 
nilile  to  their  case.  He  was  Ismetiting  in  hi>< 
prayer  the  condition  of  the  heathen  bowing  down 
to  dumb  idols,  but  said:  •  Tliey  are  as  good  by 
naturf  and  far  better  in  prnrtice  than  we  are.' 
These  pagan  idolaters  are  as  gnml  by  nature  and 
far  Iwtter  by  practice  than  the  Christian  pagan 
who  is  praying  a  little  ami  giving  a  little  for 
the  conversion  of  his  brother  idolater," 


Tb«  Heacral  t^nrerearp. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnreh,  which  was  in  session  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  May  1-27,  referred  most  of  the 
questions  relating  to  missions  to  a  large  com- 
mittee, i«f  whi«:h  Uev.  ,1.  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  was 
rhairnuni,  and  the  three  iuissi<iii.iry  sierelaries 
were  menilX'Ts.  They  made  sixteen  reports,  but 
nut  all  were  acteil  upon.  On  other  pages  will 
be  found  the  ai-lion  relating  to  missions,  aud  to 
Other  matters  which  an;  closely  associated  with 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  In  some  rases  the 
debates  are  given,  taken  from  the  Daily  Chris- 
tinn  AdtfoctiU.  No  report  wa.-*  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  no  action  taken  by  the  Conference, 
tm  the  division  of  the  Mis^^ionary  Society  or  on 
*epnrate  collectiims  for  home  and  foreign  uiis- 
riiiinB.  The  request  for  more  mtssiouary  bishops 
w:is  Dot  granted. 


)ll<r^'c>a  Onllixit  In  Clilna. 

Kev.  Dr.  Etlkius,  of  China,  writing  of  th« 
[Hist  year  and  of  the  outlook  for  missions  ia 
China,  says:  "The  result  of  the  attuek.s  made 
on  the  missions  during  the  pa.st  year  has  beea 
to  bring  the  government  policy  and  the  inter- 
ests of  missions  more  into  friendly  approxi- 
mation than  they  were  ever  before.  The  gov- 
ernment undertake*  the  supimrt  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Tlie  riots  are  but  a  jtassing  cloud.  The 
country  is  really  making  progres.s  in  the  ap- 
proximation to  the  religion  nnd  civili/Jition  of 
the  West.  There  is  a  groat  siilisfaftion  in  the 
thought  that  CUristia-i  missions  in  Cldiia  have 
shown  the  Chimsc  that  Western  coimtries  ia 
intercourse  with  them  are  aiming  to  make 
them  by  voluntary  instruction  better  informed, 
more  loyal  an<l  reverent,  more  filial  and  truth- 
ful, and  to  prepare  them  for  the  world  to 
come.  That  is  what  we  aim  to  do,  and  passing 
events  are  helping  to  render  this  plainer  to 
Chinese  observation.  The  ])ro'ilem  how  to  ren- 
der the  three  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
China  better  nnd  happier  is  too  much  for  Con- 
fucianism aloue.  Henceforward  the  governing 
classes  will  become  more  and  more  st-nsihle  that 
their  best  policy  is  to  ncce])t  Christian  help  as 
Japan  is  doing  in  ihc  solutiou  of  the  problem 
how  l)e.st  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  peojde." 


The  General  Oonferencee  of  the  Oentniy  as  Be- 
lated to  MtssioQ^ 

BY    HKV.   J,  o,    VUK.   D.D. 

[An  .\ddn-8.'i  iiinilii  ul  Ihi*  reiib-iiDlul  Cek-tiratlna  uf  Ibe 
General  ConriTencR  nt  the  MelboUlst  Eplsropal  Cburob.  at 
OniAlia,  Nell.,  May  1^,  Is'.'tJ,  aail  reinjrled  tor  tbe  DnAv 
CVirWuiii  AiU^iH'ittt .] 

Here,  without  either  library  or  leisure  to  trace 
the  historical  ligament.sof  my  theme,  I  am  much 
relieved  by  the  .HUggestion  that  no  rigid  bond.« 
conrtiie  me.  \t  the  (Jeucrd  Conference  of  1T02, 
white  the  Morning  Star  of  missinuary  awaken- 
ing hung  iu  the  e.istern  sky,  a  brilliant  harbin- 
ger of  coming  diiy,  rni.sstons,  to  any  serious 
extent,  were  still  below  the  horizon.  There 
were  only  two  Protestant  missionary  orgaiiiwi- 
tions  in  the  world  a  century  ago — the  t^ociety 
for  the  Propagiitiou  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Mo- 
ravian Missionary  Society.  The  Baptist  Mission- 
ary t*ociety,  founded  l>y  the  immortal  William 
Carey,  wits  organized  iu  Octol)er,  17!>i,  Hence, 
when  (Mir  first  General  Confereui-e  convftied,  no 
earnest  elTort  to  gospel  the  heathen  worUl  had 
been  alti-mpted.  The  gn?Mt  Wesleyan  reforma- 
tion of  the  last  century,  and  the  great  awaken- 
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ing  ia  Americn  under  Eilwards  niid  Whitefteld, 
created  new  spiritual  condition?  out  of  which 
modern  missions  were  Worn.  Tlie  revival  spirit 
genenitcs  the  missionary  spirit,  as  both  spring 
from  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  flame  of  Ifuth- 
dist  revivalB  sweeping  through  Great  Britaia 
and  kindling  now  life  in  dead  churches,  leaping 
the  ocean  and  blaxing  ever  in  city  and  on  front- 
ier in  the  conqucriuif  march  of  the  republic,  in- 
spired the  Old  and  New  Worlds  to  new  mission- 
ary conceptions  and  convictions.  For  as  the 
genius  of  Methodism  is  a  misiionnry  movement, 
it  could  not  bo  long  in  taking  organic  form. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  missions  began  in 
the  conversion  of  iin  inebriate  colored  man  in 
Ohio,  whose  tirst  convert  was  a  bactislidden 
Boutberc  white  Methodist,  whom  the  colored 
man  "corraled"  and  drove_^  buck  to  Christ  one 
night,  and  the  next  day  the  one  preached  oud 
the  other  interpreted  to  an  audience  of  one  pagan 
old  sfjuaw :  The  following  day,  as  some  pastors 
report  their  missionary  collection  or  converts, 
the  audience  increased  100  per  cout.  A  sujier- 
annuatcd  olil  miin  came  «ith  thv  old  squaw. 
Tiiis  work  among  the  Wyandot  lo  Indians  thrilled 
the  Church,  as  by  the  trumpet  <>f  the  Lor<l,  pro- 
cluiming  wonders  of  gnipc  amoni.'  tla-sc  pngans. 
It  was  iiQ  epoch  in  our  history  and  an  epic  in 
mi.^^ious.  The  trunqict  of  God  hud  sotuided 
the  first  note  of  missionary  work  in  our  Jlolb- 
Oilisra  that  shall  never  cease  to  inspire  our  ad- 
vancing hosts  until  its  final  notes  l>lend  wilh 
the  hallelujahs  of  Christ's  universal  triumiilu 

Resulting  from  this  Indian  mi-^sion  and  an 
aroused  missionary  conviction,  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  April  5,  IHll),  in  ilic  old  Forsyth 
Street  Church,  New  York  city.  Nmhun  Bangs 
and  Joshua  Soule  agreed  that  it  must  be  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Conference.  Accord- 
ingly, the  General  Coofereuco  of  1820  indorsed 
the  [lurpose  and  approved  the  coiislitution  of 
the  new  society.  Since  that  dity  rach  (JiMu-ral 
Conference  has  had  a  !5tanding  Coiuinittee  on 
Mii^ioos,  reviews  the  work,  modifies  the  con- 
stitution, and  makes  rules  and  regnlatiuus  in  our 
polity  to  effectually  equip  the  Missionary  Society 
for  her  onward  triuQiphaut  conquests. 

From  the  beginning  the  women  of  Method- 
ism have  been  the  most  devoted  and  honored  co- 
laliorcrs.  Only  two  days  after  the  organization 
of  the  society  the  Board  of  M;magers,  by  reso- 
lution of  Joshua  Soule,  invited  the  women  to 
orcnnize  as  auxiliary.  Quickly  ciunc  the  response 
from  that  contingent  of  the  Churcii  that  from 


the  cross  to  this  hour  has  been  foremost  in  loj- 
alty  to  their  divine  Lord,  and  the  first  auxiliary 
that  rushed  to  the  sn|)port  of  the  infant  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  the  Female  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  New  York.  Others  in  Baltimore.  Bos- 
ton, and  elsewhere  swiftly  came  to  our  help  and 
never  wavered  nor  wearied  for  fifty  years,  when 
the  providence  of  God  called,  and  the  General 
Conference  raised  them  to  co-ordiuiite  dignity 
in  the  sublime  work  of  the  world's  redemption 
in  the  Woman's  Foreign  and  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Societies. 

With  such  consummate  tact,  unwearied  pa- 
tience, and  jjersistent  purpose  have  they  mau- 
Bgcd  and  pushed  their  work,  that  they  have 
waked  up  sleepy  and  laggard  pastors,  and  spurred 
earnest  ones  into  a  brisk  trot  to  secure  the  regular 
missionary  collections  before  these  indefatigable 
gleaners  swept  the  field!  God  be  praised  for 
these  "weaker  vessels  that  have  taught  the 
'lords  of  creation'  to  sing  with  new  meaning 
and  deeper  tone,  '  Sure  1  must  fight  if  1  would 
reign  1 ' " 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Mi-ssionary  Society 
raised  the  fii«t  year  SI.'''*'',  and  the  last  year 
^•2n:!,(J00,  whir*  they  will  make  $'.011,000  in 
I'.MIO,  and  in  llll.'iwill  lay  "n  the  altar  ;|;i, 000.000. 
The  grand  total  for  twenty-one  juwrs  is  |2,- 
5'J7,111. 

The  Woman's  Home  Jlissionary  Socicly  raised 
the  first  year  1:5, 97i,  and  the  past  year  ina.SiiS, 
which  they  will  increase  to  a  round  million  for 
"God,  and  home,  and  native  land."  The  gmnd 
total  in  twelve  years,  cash  and  supplies,  is 
1830,141. 

The  Mtssionan,'  Society  raised  the  first  year 
$823.  For  corresponding  sccrctarits  in  those 
early  days  they  clecte«l  giants.  First,  Nathan 
Bangs;  second,  Charles  Pitman;  tliird,  that 
greatest  of  all  administrators  and  most  eloquent 
of  all  advocnten.  John  P.  Durbin.  In  1850, 
wlich  Dr.  Durliiii  enttred  otBcc,  our  income  was 
only  iJU>4,000.  IJy  his  great  services,  and  by  his 
succ-essors  working  along  the  lines  he  largely 
devised,  the  society  received  Inst  year  from  all 
sourcf-s  over  |1, 350. 000,  This  we  will  make 
lf-2.OU0,0«l)  before  the  clock  strikes  I'JOO. 

The  total  receipts  of  our  society  from  the 
he^'iniiing  have  K-cn  about  f2(J,000,O0O.  In- 
cluding the  woman's  societies  and  all  other 
siturces,  the  inis.Hioiiftry  gifts  of  our  Church  have 
been  about  ISO, 000, 000. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  these  millions  have 
been  grand.  Tlio  larger  proportion  of  this 
money  has  l)ccn  used  in  the  home  field,  and  the 
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success  has  been  marvclmis.  In  1H30,  when 
Bishop  Ames  wns  received  into  the  ministry,  the 
Ih'sI  piece  of  property  owned  by  our  Church  in 
Indiuna  or  westward  to  the  setting  suu  wns  $old 
for  (;800.  The  vast  millions  of  pro]icrty  of  our 
Church  to-day  from  Ohio  to  the  Golden  Gntc 
represents  the  stupendous  progress  of  our  Mt-th- 
oili^m  in  home  missions;  fur,  sir,  hardly  ii  roil 
of  this  adviincc  hius  been  achieved  without  the 
aid  of  missionary  money.  Look  on  the  magnifi- 
cent Method  ism  that  has  overspread  three  fourths 
of  the  northern  lialf  of  the  republic  since  1830, 
and  there  is  the  colos<>:d  niouumcnt  of  our  home 
missionary  triumphs!  Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were  only  tliirty-five  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  in  Kansas.  Now  there  are  over  seven 
hundred,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  .tided  by 
home  missionary  money.  Kansas  and  Iowa  each 
has  more  Methodist  Episcopal  meuibcrs  (I  am 
inforiiieJ)  than  nil  other  Pr.itpst:int  Churches 
combmed,  and  each  State  prohibits  the  liquor 
traffic. 

The  supremacy  of  Methodism  in  any  com- 
mnnwe.'iUh  means  the  prohibition  of  the  .saloon. 
The  most  gigantic  barrier  of  Christtianity  iu  the 
city  and  on  the  frontier  is  tlto  diabolical  saloon. 
Evcrj-where  it  is  a  contest  between  the  home 
missionary  and  the  myruiidous  of  Satan  for  the 
po»si'S>sion  of  this  glorious  republic.  And  in 
the  name  of  a  comnuui  Christinnity  that  i«  build- 
ing seventeen  new  chvirclies  every  day  I  serve 
notice  on  agnosticism  and  iriti<lrlitY.  the  rum 
|)ower,  the  gambling  hi-lls,  the  ilelnuicheries  of 
vice,  and  the  orgies  of  crime,  and  on  his  satanic 
majesty,  that  under  the  banner  of  our  almighty 
Leader  we  are  intrenching  for  permanent  occu- 
piitiim  of  this  land. 

Our  foreign  missions  lio;,'i»ii  in  1833  and  are 
marching  with  the  swing  nf  coiupu'sl.  Success 
is  manifest  in  Mexico  atul  South  Aincica.  In 
Euro[K?  every  mission  re[)ort}i  her  legions  ad- 
vancing. Even  Bulgaria  is  liuddiug  as  if  to 
blossom  DOW  that  a  Nebraska  "hustler"  has 
been  made  superintentlent.  But  all  eves  are  on 
our  heathen  mis.sions  tu-day.  In  Korea  and 
Malaysia  we  have  young  but  vi;.'ciriius  missions 
of  great  promise.  In  Africa  one  old  man,  with 
the  eliuKiicity  of  |>cr|ietual  youth,  with  Pauline 
enthusiai^m,  with  more  than  .Alexandrine  am- 
bition to  conquer  a  ciintinent  for  Chri.st,  en- 
chains the  eyes  and  hearts  of  millions  as  his  tall 
form  moves  from  the  Congo  to  Liberia. 

From  Japan,  full  of  jffogress  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  latest  mail  brings  gladdening  news. 
There  have  been  the  whirlwind  of  persecutiua, 


the  terrible  earthquake,  and  the  devouring  fire 
at  Tokyo;  but  God  was  not  in  tlie  whirlwind, 
the  earthquake,  the  fire.  Now  has  come  "  the 
still  small  voice"  of  Jehovah's  presence,  and 
within  the  past  few  weeks  such  powerful  re- 
vivals as  attended  primitive  Methodism,  when 
sinners  fell  under  the  stroke  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
have  broken  out  in  various  places  aliuust  simul- 
taneously, and  the  shouts  of  new-born  souls 
echo  through  the  night  and  rise  to  blend  with 
the  song  before  the  throne,  "Hallelujah,  the 
Lord  God  Omnipotent  rcigneth  1 " 

In  China,  «  here  we  have  had  steady  advance 
for  years,  only  this  morning  comes  the  glorious 
news  that  an  old- fashioned  revival,  such  ns  was 
never  seen  in  that  heathen  land,  has  smitten  our 
miiision  at  Kiukiang.  "Nineteen  iit  the  altar 
last  night  I  "  That  sounds  like  the  trip-hammer 
of  the  Gospel  breaking  heathen  idols  and  hearts 
with  the  power  of  Gotl  unto  snlvntjon!  At  the 
altar  I  Blessed  old  altar  1  It  is  the  handsomest 
and  divinest  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Methodist 
Church  I  While  God  is  honoring  it  in  China 
may  we  never  discount  nor dishonorit  in  Amer- 
ica! Tlirilling  are  the  words  of  Rev.  Leslie 
Stevens:  "  This  work  in  the  heart  of  the  empire 
at  this  time  is  enough  to  cause  a  jubilee  in 
heaven.  If  the  fire  catches  well  among  the  na- 
tives along  the  Yangtsc  nothing  will  stop  it." 
Thank  Go<l  there  has  been  jubilee  in  heaven 
over  this  triumph!  Tliatik  God  that  tire  will 
never  be  put  out  uutil  China  is  converted,  and  the 
fires  of  revival  melt  intothegloryof  thecomingof 
the  Sou  of  man  to  claim  the  kingdoms  all  his  own ! 
If  my  hands  were  a  telcj)hone  I  would  speak 
through  them  to  John  R.  Ilykes  at  Kiukiang: 
"The  Generul  Conference  sends  a  thousand 
congmtulrttion^  for  the  success  bi'guii,  and  ten 
thousand  jiriyeis  that  it  may  n<;ver  end  !" 

Finally,  in  India  our  missious  are  crown<'d 
with  siuch  ]ilienonicnal  tritimphs  as  were  never 
reported  iu  one  year  from  any  other  miHsion  of 
earth.  Stop  with  me  one  moment  and  thank 
God  that  he  hu!s  graciously  permitted  the  found- 
er of  our  ludia  Mission  to  live  to  sec  tlw  glory 
of  God  breaking  over  the  work  he  j>i«tited — the 
bero-.saint.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Butler. 

Slore  than  nineteen  thou.sntid  heathen  la-t  year 
brok(»lheir  idols  and  by  Imjitism  were  brought 
into  the  fold  of  Methodism.  But,  more  amazing 
still,  besides  the  nineteen  thousand  that  were 
welcomed  there  were  twenty-five  thousand  more 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  ready  to 
come,  ]ileading  for  teaclurs,  praying  for  baptism ! 
O,   tbiuk   of   Bishop    Thobuin,    Dre.    Parker, 
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Waiigh,  Mnnsell.  and  the  otlior  vfti.TUiis  of  In- 
\\\  •.  Ktniiding  Itefore  that  jrrei«t  host  nf  pt'iiitLMit 
iiHjuirers  with  flaming  swnrds.  ami  in  the  rmini^ 
of  Mc'thodisin  cn-in'j,  "Holt I  stund  bark!  we 
cannot  receive  you !  "  Th«'_v  could  do  no  other- 
wise. They  had  no  misaionary  niouey  to  put  ia 
l«istor  tc'Jiohcrs  to  instruct  them  in  Cliristian 
doctrine  after  haptisoi.  Yet  $30  or  |.50  would 
|wiy  the  salary  of  a  native  worker  fur  a  year. 
We  must  pray  le.«s  or  {jive  more.  Thus  from 
Jitpnn,  China,  and  India  the  peiitct'ostal  wave  is 
lolling  over  our  heatln.-n  nii>.sions.  'We  nre  on 
the  eve  of  the  mightiist  missinnary  revival  ever 
known.  This  Centennial  General  Conference  is 
held  amid  the  brightest  tokens  of  the  universal 
trintn])h  of  the  Gospel.  Close  up  the  nmks! 
Let  llie  colors  go  forward  I  Mnke  ready  for 
greater  victory  by  dce|)er  couseeration  and 
ijirger  gifts! 

The  Qaadreimial  Missionary  Beport, 
Tub  qiiiidrenniitl  re;)ort  of  tlie  MiaMoiinr,r  Societj 
to  llie  Geii'Tiil  Conference  of  the  Mciliojist  Kpisi-o- 
pnl  Cliiireh  ia  so  volumiiions  tliat  for  eonvcnience  of 
refereiiec  we  present  a  paiti;il  rejtume  of  it,  with  Aome 
comfmmttre  sutiemeiits  nf  ilui-e  qiiadrenniiimi).  to 
wbicli  we  e-all  llio  reader'8  c.irefiil  MUeiilinn,  ns  lliey 
meiiBure  tlie  proxreas  of  our  eullecLioiis  for  tuisaions 
for  iwelve  years. 

Rkfort  bt  QrADRKNxrrxs. 
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*  TIiLn  hirludif*  (S.Mt.O  contlitt|vnC  M|»|)rt>piiaUi)(u,  ituitft  uf  It 
for  tbc  •ix'i'lol  wurk  in  India. 

<j,VIN8  BY  COUJtCTIONB  U.VLV. 

IR-W-W  over  187B  H3 |r;i,7S4  S7 

IS  7  »1  overl8«-V«7 9HIW108  33 

l«4r-W  over  187»-83  1,7J1.7S4  70 

GAINS  rROM  ALL   80CRC1M. 

jN8:-«7over  1S79-88 tn>.  17  W 

I.HH7-1I1  over  lH«:t-«7 UcaHri  03 

lSKr-91  ovi-r  187WJ3 1.878J!ni  «9 

The  gnin  by  c<.illeotio'i»  only  hn^  txea  fourteen 
limex  as  groat  us  (lie  piiii  Iroin  nil  other  BotirtM)!!. 
Ibinrk  that  »»  nu  iixlicniiun.  "  Collections  ouly  "  ia 
llie  iinme  of  the  hest  iheiiiiometer  to  wntcli. 

Gai.na  ur  Ykaiu). 
Th«  avcroire  yearly  reeelpta  for  llii"  i|iiti'Jren- 

iiluiii  l>»<*-87wer« 8«*l,2fl4  (» 

Thi'  nvi-rairo  VRarly  recelpU  for  tin*  quudren- 

nlum  1«?(MHwere (»»,6W  73 


i4iilQ t«38,«)l  W 


That  is,  each  year  of  1883-87  brought  upon  an 
average  S238,C0L92  more  than  euch  yenr  of  1879-^3. 

The  uvenwro  yearly  recelt>t<  tor  the  quadrea- 

nluBil»C-9I  were .$],lS»jnS  SB 

The  Bvenute  yearly  recelpu  for  1883-Si  ware..     8t6,;M  tf 

Gain 9»),9II7«0 

Thnt  is,  each  year  of  188"-S>1  brought  upon  an 

averajce  $230,907.90  mure  lluin  each  year  of  188.1-87. 
The    yenrs    of    1887-91    brought   an    Bvenige   of 

$460,509.82  more  than  llie  years  of  1879-83. 

Gains  by  Montiib. 
Each  of  the  forty-eitht  months  nf  1887-91  brixi^hl 
upon  an  aretaKe  $19,247.32   more  than  each  niunth 
of  1883-S7,  and  $:<9,13U.82  more  lha«  Mich  mouth  of 
1879-83, 

GAiN.s  BY  Days, 

The  iDcome  for  ISTO-M  ihtiIut  was.  , $t.«i7  .17 

The  Income  for  lRi«»-H7  piT  ilay  wa» 2  4«l  09 

The  lucom*  for  1887-91  iwr  day  WM  a,i»B  «7 

That  is,  each  day  of  1887-91  brmiglu  ,*«;32.T9 
more  than  c-acli  day  of  1883-87,  and  $l,2.SC.jil  more 
than  each  day  of  r879-83. 

Will  not  those  who  are  forever  remiiidiu)!  us  of 
wbnl  we  have  not  done  and  pointing  lu  the  durkuess 
still  uailliimined  aUow  ua  to  rcjoiec  u  lilile  over  this 
great  increase?  Is  not  the  Church  entitled  lo  Ihe 
cheer  and  eneoumgement  which  she  can  get  fmm 
her  onrn  ncliic-veiiienls  and  the  "  well  done  "  of  tills 
General  Confercneo? 

Let  us  ponder  these  figures.  As  prophecies  of  the 
future  they  are  full  of  inspiration.  The  non-givers 
are  still  numbed  by  the  hundred  thousands,  but  the 
presiding  elders,  pastors,  Sabbath-school  superintenil- 
ents,  ond  l.nity  uf  the  Cliurch  have  so  promptly  and 
generously  respondeil  to  onr  call  thnl  we  feel  confl- 
denl  the  time  is  nppronching  when  the  (vhole  Church 
will  r^ly  to  the  stnndani  of  missions.  We  wdl  »oon 
be  giving  annually  $300,000  more  to  foreign  mis- 
sions than  we  were  in  1883,  and  $350,004)  more  to 
home  missions. 

Meanwhilo  onr  foreign  missions  them.selves  cod- 
tribiited  in  1891  $327,000  for  self-support,  for  church 
building  >ind  the  advance  of  the  work  in  their  midst 
and  ill  llic  regions  beyodil. 

Tlie  i-igns  are  full  of  promise.  The  nii.>«'-ioiiarr 
spirit  ia  rising  every  day.  Tin-  ilcjiin'  for  >;itod  mis- 
Bionory  literature  ia  fast  lx;eomiug  iinivcrsid.  Lettem 
from  (ho  front  And  their  wiiy  through  our  mission 
publiciittoiis  aud  church  [mpers  into  25O,0(K)  liunies. 
The  hurvusL  from  this  world-wide  sowing  will  iiidecc> 
be  pk'Uteous  am!  the  hiliorors  will  no  longer  be  few. 

Tlmiiks!  lliniikisl  to  nil  who  helped  us  pile  up 
these  four  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  the 
quodrennium  just  clo.sed.  We  send  our  thankful 
greeting  to  tlie  rich  man  who  gave  his  thou.ssnds, 
and  to  the  poor  widow  who  gave  what  she  needed 
for  our  daily  liread.  and  to  the  Sabbath  scholar  who 
is  taking  die  hrsc  lessons  in  the  blessed  art  of  self- 
den  i»l.  But  beyond  ull  :uid  above  all  do  we  thank 
Him  whoso  words,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  I^rd  "  (if  It 
shall  be  ours  to  hear  them),  will  make  us  forget  that 
we  ever  felt  the  need  of  himiau  approval ;  and  in  the 
sweet  cxijorieiice  of  his  |Hird<jiiiiig  mercy  and  ever- 
liistinu  love  we  shall  idso  forget  (hot  wi>  pver  had  a 
toil  or  a  care  oruu  mixietr  in  Ins  i)lessed  service. 
0.  C.  McCabe, 
J.  0.  Peck, 
A.  B.  Lbokard, 

Jlisnonary  Sterettu<et. 


OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  .MISSIONS. 


The  llinduatnni  Cluircli,  Lneknow,  Uid\>%,  lins  just 
oouplct«<l  a  Dew  churcli  building  which  will  accom- 
modate SOO  peraoiis. 

Rev.  U.  H.  Lowiv  writes  from  Peking;,  Cliina, 
April  6;  "At  Iljintsiin,  forty  miles  from  this  ciiy,  I 
had  a  congfi'ctrttion  o(  nhoiit  nvo  hundred  on  last 
Siiiidar.  There  were  thirteen  |ier*on»  bopiized  and 
nine  received  on  prohniion." 

R<>v.  K.  Elkins  writes  from  Vivi,  Lower  Congo, 
Africn,  Mnrch  21,  1892:  "lam  now  on  the  homeward 
maroli  for  America,  fanving  litoii  here  since  I88S.  I 
feel  I  must  hnre  n  chunire  uf  uMlniitc,  and  am  think- 
In?  1  *li»ll  never  remrn  to  Africa.'* 

Rev.  0.  H.  Smrih  writes  from  Kooolmw.  ('hina, 
tliat  the  Fniien  Chtittiaii  Adtiynlr,  n  monthly  miig- 
azinc  piiLihshed  nt  Foochow,  which  we  re]K)rtcd  in 
Febiiini'y  ns  Imvinjt  a  circiilfltion  ol  9(IU,  \\na  now  a 
circuUlioo  of  1,900.     We  rejoice  in  iis  pru^perity. 

The  .SVar  of  India  of  April  22  x»iv-.:  ••  Dr.  T.  J. 
Sctiit  w.i*  in  Cawii|.«ore  la^t  week  to  bid  farewell  to 
Mr?,  Scott  nnd  thf  two  j-onngi-r  children  who  ure  m 
nmh  for  CHlcuila  ami  the  rnit'd  Sutes.  They  ox- 
poct  1o  reach  Brid>:pport,  O.,  in  six  weeks'  time.  Mrs. 
Sont  will  probably  return  to  Indiu  next  December." 

Rev.  G.  Liiko  writes  from  Biil.\iiJ.sh;ihi',  X.-W.  P., 
Indiii.  .April  21:  ''In  the  Hiilnnd^tliiht'  r>i!4i.rict  diir- 
inu  liUI  tiiere  were  94S  soid.s  brought  to  Clirifi,  ?o 
fiir  in  the  presient  yciir  iih  porsou.t  havo  come  to 
Christ, niid  iiboiit  2.0()(»  inquirers  are  reiidy  tube  liap- 
lized)  but  vveliiive  nul  tliC  fiind.«  to  ongiigo  tho  s<;n'ic^» 
of  the  pmlor-teaclieiM  that  nro  necessjiry  for  their 
in^trnuiion  and  iminitig.  A  CliHstian  gentleman. 
ICr.  T.  L.  In^friim,  kuidly  ullowti  us  75  ru|>ee9  a 
month  to  e.\tend  the  work  into  the  Gitrgnon  District, 
Punjab  .  and  Ihonsh  some  castes  in  that  district  are 
rough  and  ignorant,  yet  tliere  are  nmuy  inquirers 
among  them,  and  there  also  ■  c  need  money  to  anp- 
pori  pJl.^lnr-^e*^cller?.'' 

Kev.  J  B.  Hykos  writ's  from  Kiukinng,  China, 
April  II  .  '•  L'»8t  week  ."ipeciid  sei  vices  were  com- 
meuci'il  ill  tlie  Kiiikiaii^  Institute.  All  four  of  us 
(the  Rev  Mefisrs.  Hvkex,  .'iickson.  Btinbiiry,  aud 
Little]  weri"  here  imd  iissisted  lit  the  meetings.  A 
glorious  revival  wiis  the  result.  As  many  as  IS 
were  at  the  iiUar  iit  one  time.  There  were  39 
onvertion*  during  the  week.  Yestenluy  32  per- 
sons were  baptized,  and  a  communion  service  fol- 
lowed, ,it  which  there  were  over  100  cotnmunicHiits. 
Some  of  UB  have  workcti  nnd  vviiiied  :vA  pntyed  for 
just  such  n  mauifestittion  of  Ood's  |w>wer  lor  the  past 
tMrentr  vcnrs.  Wo  Iwliove  llii'i  is  imly  the  begiiiniiif; 
of  1,'rcBl  tilings  in  tlim  \^an  of  Outrkl  Chin.-i.  Other 
pl!ic*^»  a<ieui  ripo  for  »  Lnrvcst,  :ind  we  lu-o  looking 
for  yet  grciilor  outpotiringa  nf  God's  Spirit.  I  never 
WW  any  tiling  liku  tlio  lust  week's  meetings  during 
•n  my  ywrs  in  Chinh.     Ii  vns  ;,'liirii.nm  I  " 


Rev.  Irvin  M.  Corroll  writcn  from  XngasaVl,  Japao, 
.\pril  19:  '•  We  are  in  the  midst  of  plorious  revivals 
at  Xiigiii'aki,  Kiikuokn  Vanngawn,  Kiiniamoto,  and 
Kagoahima.  Quite  a  large  nnmtK'r  o(  souls  )mvo  id- 
ready  l)oen  converted.  The  members  are  alive  and 
fllled  with  the  Spirit,  aud  we  arc  expecting  greater 
things," 

Rev.  John  Wslley  aud  wife,  of  the  Ceninil  China 
Mi!«8ion,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  April  30.  They 
visited  the  Gener.il  (.'onferenee  at  Omaha,  and  on 
Miiy  25  left  Xew  York  for  Enghiiid.  Their  iiddr^sa 
is  "Manor  House,  Moddershall,  Nortli  Stone,  Siafford- 
."hire,  EogUnd."  .Mr.  Wallcy  hfls  hceii  in  China 
nearly  nine  vcjirs,  uud  most  of  the  time  located  nt 
Wuhu. 

The  Chinese  Recorder  for  April  eays :  "The  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Central  Cliina  Mi»"ion  of  the 
MHliodist  Kpi.'copal  Church  was  held  iu  Nanking, 
Minrh  23-27.  The  sessions  were  chnriieterizGd  by 
able  disciipsiou  niid  hnrmony  umoiig  brethren.  Re-' 
pons  of  the  yeiir's  work  made  frequent  reference  to 
tlie  troublous  tiniGH  of  Inst  year.  It  was  stated  that 
in  country  places,  whore  formerly  great  numtiera 
tiockcdto  hear  the  mi^aiooury,  for  months  after  the 
riots  it  wns  fitund  nl'no.si  impossible  to  get  a  he.iring 
among  the  jwxiple.  The  frightful  stoiie:*  told  ol  for- 
eipnern  produced  a  natural  eflfecl  on  the  ftimple- 
ininded  vilhigors  and  jieasAiitry.  In  Nanking  tiie 
fornuT  condition  of  things  had  been  strikingly  re. 
versed,  the  popular  fochiig  now  l>oing  much  more 
friendly  than  Ijefore.  In  this  city  and  elsewhere 
within  tJie  bounds  »f  the  mi.ssion  prejudice  Ims  in  a 
good  incnsnre  been  broken  down;  while  new  and 
widening  opportunities  are  opened  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  Tlie  educational  work  of  the  mission  at 
Nanking  and  Kiiikisiig  presents  an  excellent  show- 
ing.  and  evangelistic  labor  assumes  new  vigor  and 
promise  for  tho  near  future." 


The  EeYival  in  Japan. 

BY  HKV.   v..  H.  KULKKHSOy. 

ABOt'T  the  20th  of  March  a  revival  ofrellpon  be- 
gan in  the  mission  schools  at  Nagasaki,  wliich  Ims 
been  fiir-ix-iichiiig  in  its  results.  Under  the  wise  leal, 
crship  of  lii'Diber  .lohiisou,  p:i  i|or  of  tho  Dealiiiiia 
Church,  the  revival  hu*  been  a  means  of  grace  to 
every  student  in  the  schools.  Not  only  has  every 
5*udei<t  ill  thoi4chonU  tinen  converted,  but  the  good 
work  lutu  (•xtendo'l  lo  many  of  the  heathen  homes 
represented  iu  the  schools.  From  this  the  iiiHiience 
jprcad  U)  the  city  church,  of  which  Rev.  S.  Kimira  is 
|iastor.  Sjieciiil  moot  n^s  were  held,  aud  as  a  resiili 
fifteen  wore  coiivcrtetl, 

III  a  ministry  of  ten  ycnra  I  have  not  seen  sntdi 
deep  conviction  aud  clear  conversions.  Many  of  our 
old  Christians  have  for  the  ttrsi  time  oorac  into  an 
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exfwriinenttil  kiiowledfu  of  Fins  forgiven.  Convic- 
tion was  so  deep  iluit  many  lefusetl  lo  ent  or  sleep 
till  they  found  pence,  PrHj'er-meetiiigs  (reqiieotly 
oontiniied  through  the  entire  night.  lu  some  ca-^es 
peraoos  came  through  curiosity,  but  hiid  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  before  leaving  the  liouite. 
It  was  not  an  uDcotnmon  thing  to  see  flfcy  aouls  at 
Uie  altar  nt  one  time  crying  for  mercy.  Truly,  Oie 
days  of  Wesley  are  beiiig  repeated  in  the  laud  of  tlie 
"  Rising  Sun." 

About  tlie  ticne  the  revival  clo.Md  in  NagBsaki  the 
District  Conference  met  at  Kagoshinio.  A  few  days 
before  the  moeiing  of  tXxa  District  Coofereiice  the 
Christiutta  in  Na)^aan1<i  pledged  themaelvcs  to  pray 
for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Confer- 
ence and  the  native  pnstor*.  As  might  hnve  been 
expected,  the  Spirit  ciirne  down  in  nii^'liiy  power 
during  the  flrst  day.  On  Sunday  night  llio  moelini; 
waa  wonderful;  every  soul  in  the  houtie  ciinio  to  (lie 
alt«r  eicept  two  young  men  who  fled  to  pet  away 
from  lIuitBiVKterious  power  which  Beenied  to  perv.-«do 
the  whole  honae.  The  nitiivo  piisiura  reiiina-d  to 
tl.eir  charges  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  nnd  cii^jer  lo 
toll  otliers  wliHt  the  Lord  had  douu  for  ihera.  Re- 
ports came  from  Yiinngawti,  Fiiknnka,  and  other 
points  thiit  the  Holy  Spirtt  in  working.  At  Yamiga- 
wa  sixty  converts  are  reported. 

We  nro  praying  tltnt  the  tide  tnny  Hwcep  over  nil 
Japan.  IjCI  tlioso  who  rend  \,\\\a  join  ti»iil  tiic  tlirone 
ofgnice  that  God  uiuysnvothia  land  from  skepliclsra 
and  infldelity.  The  young  tuoa  of  the  country  have 
a  tendency  to  n\n  to  "  lop;  "  hence  the  great  dilU- 
cnlty  ill  doiii}:  t^piriinal  work  among  tliera. 

In  tlie  face  of  these  viclorios,  who  will  say  that 
'' mission  work  is  a  fBilmo?"  Wo  need  more  men 
and  more  money,  that  this  land  maybe  taken  for  God 
«nd  Methodism. 


The  Becent  Great  Quickening  in  Kinshia,  Japan. 

BY   BEV,    H.    B,   JOUKEOX. 

The  last  few  weeks  will  h^  long  remombored  both 
by  the  missionMries  hero  and  by  the  nntive  Cliristinna. 
A  wonderful  revival  spirit  hti.t  been  upon  us  the  like 
of  wbicli  h:is  never  been  known  before  in  this  part 
of  Jupnn,  if  anywhere  in  the  empire.  A  number  of 
years  ago  there  was  eonsu'enible  interest  here,  but 
all  agree  that  the  meetings  then  lield,  though  very 
remarknlilo,  were  less  powerful,  that  the  conviction 
was  less  deep,  the  experience  less  positive,  ami  tho 
influence  fur  less  extended. 

The  week  of  prayer  wan  oUserved  in  the  Desliima 
Church  heroin  Xagasaki,  being  followed  by  a  scrica 
of  eitrrt  meetings  histing  tlirec  weeks.  A  few  oidy 
were  then  iidded  on  probiition,  but  those  already  in 
the  Church  worcj  greally  quickened.  The  class  and 
prayer-meetings  held  since  have  been  cspocinlly  well 
attended,  and  the  spiritua]  lite  of  tl>e  members  lias 
been  much  deeper.     One  thing  pnrticidurly  wag  to  be 


noticed,  the  Ircqueucy  and  earucstness  of  the  prayen 
offered  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Theaa 
prayers,  olTered  both  by  the  unli»'e  Christians  and  by 
tho  missionaries,  have  been  heard  and  answered  in 
a  wunilcrful  manner. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  revival  spirit  ap- 
peared in  the  regular  nightly  pmyer-racetings  of  botli 
schools  (Chinzei  Gakkwan — iiiali* — and  Kwauui  Jo- 
Gakko — female),  and  tho  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon 
some  in  large  measure.  Union  meetings  under  tite 
direction  of  the  pastor,  the  writer,  were  again  begun 
on  the  24th,  the  regular  church  proyer-meeling  of 
the  preceding  evening  having  been  of  iiiiu:>uul  inter- 
est and  power.  In  connection  with  Uiese  meetings, 
wliich  continued  for  some  lime,  nearly  every  student 
in  our  liclioula  and  several  persons  beside  received  u- 
Buraiice  iif  their  aceeplimce,  many  being  wonderfully 
bnpii7j..i|  with  the  Holy  Spirit  Methodist  methods, 
incliniing  the  anxious-seat,  were  used;  and  Method- 
ist halit'liijnha  were  not  infrequent.  Sncli  emotion 
lias  r:irc!y  if  ever  before  been  mauifosled  In  religious 
meetings  in  Jiipiui,  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  were  very  lew  in  either  pchool  who  wore  not 
norninnlly  connected  with  the  Church,  some  having 
livi.M:  good  consistent  lives  for  years ;  but  our  meet- 
ings developed  the  fact  tliat  there  were  mnny 
who  had  never  before  been  really  convened,  who 
hnd  never  before  known  any  thing  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  by  experience,  nor  of  the  joy  of  the  Holy 
Gho-'t.  Such  powerful  conviction  for  sin  and  such 
cleur  conversions  I  have  rnrely  ever  witnessed.  Our 
oldest  missionaries  hero  iny  that  they  hnvf  never 
seen  the  like  in  Japan.  Though  tho  work  luis  t><-en 
l«r|j-ch'  among  the  uioinliers,  tho  writer  has  received 
thirty -lour  persons  on  probation  sinco  the  beginning 
of  the  flr.li  scries  of  meeiingg.  Others  are  »iirely 
coming.     To  Gi>d  I'O  all  the  praise! 

The  native  pastor  of  the  City  Church  (new  work 
opened  a  year  ago  by  tho  division  of  the  Deshiuia 
Church)  camo  to  our  meetings  with  some  of  bis  mero- 
bers,  and  after  receiving  of  the  good  tilings  opened 
extra  meetings  there,  resulting  in  great  good,  many 
boinjr  gloriously  convened. 

Some  of  the  pastor*  of  ihe  district  came  here  provi- 
deniiully  en  route  to  the  District  Conference  at 
Kagoshima.  They  were  filled  with  the  Spirit  and 
carried  the  iniluence  of  the  meeting  with  them,  the 
ro^uU  being  thxt  the  District  Conference  u-ns  a  genu- 
ine revivid  Ctuifereiice.  It  was  a  source  of  great  re- 
gret that  duties  here  kept  me  from  being  present. 
A  wonderful  meeting  is  reixirted.  The  niisi>ionariea 
and  pastors  worked  hand  iu  hand  tngctlior  under  the 
direction  of  Brother  Correll,  the  presiding  elder,  tho 
local  church,  which  had  been  having  ii  hard  sirupvle. 
being  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  pnsi^irs  who  had 
not  been  here  being  fitted  for  work  on  tlicir  respect- 
ive charges, 

Revivid  fires  are  now  burning  nil  ovor  the  district. 
I  think  there  is  not  a  charge  but   that  has  felt  the 
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lidnl-wave,  for  it  c«n  l)e  refrnriled  an  nothing  leas. 
Just  b«for«  tlie  cloae>of  our  nieetiii;:;!!  hero  we  took 
a  apecikl  cnllecCion — a  tliaiik-offering — vnlh  wliicli 
two  Bibte-wumen  were  sent  to  Fiikuokii  to  tell  tlie 
irliid  lidiRg^a.  A  teleiirram  tho  Kond  tiiglu  uTier 
tlieir  arrival  nunoniiced  ihirieen  conversions.  The 
work  tliere,  ns  here,  has  been  lurgoly  among  those 
ulroady  connected  with  the  Church. 

Thre«  or  our  atndenta  started  out  during  racnlion 
on  a  missioriBry  lour.  A  letter  received  from  them 
to-day  lella  of  their  jonrneyings  and  their  work. 
They  have  wnlked  llius  farnot  less  than  one  hundred 
und  flity  miltB,  hHving  visited  every  important  town 
on  the  way.  A  letter  received  to-day  Irom  &  promi- 
nent member  »t  Kumatnoto.  ilie  aecoiid  phice  visited, 
BjA-aka  of  their  work  and  of  tlif  greiit  bletwinga  re- 
ceived. S<inie  oilier  students  luuile  sliortor  journeys 
during  tlie  vacation  with  the  same  ohjoct,  and  all 
report  wonderful  nwiikcnings.  One  nnm,  a  .^tningor, 
while  WHlkiug  aloiij;  llio  road  in  converNiiiion  with 
tlivse  young  luy  evangelists  was  powerfully  con- 
verted     Nor  is  this  all. 

The  pnators  ataiioiicd  in  the  northern  part  of  tho 
iainnd  returnod  ovorlaud  from  the  District  Confer- 
ence, atopping  ill  a  body  lo  visit  each  of  the  churtshee. 
Quickened  thcm.'iclveaaathey  Imvo  never  been  before, 
ihey  hove  llred  tlie  churches  na  ihev  have  gone. 
Though  our  accessions  may  nnt  be  large,  who  can  ea- 
timate  the  reaulta  of  this  quickening  in  tlie  lioarta  of 
the  unlive  pastors  and  helpers?  Surely  God  has 
given  liis  seal  to  llio  fuilhful  work  done. 

}fasa»aki,  April  19, 1592, 
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Endowment  of  Tokyo  College. 

Rbv.  Jdlii;8  Soi'KH,  Picsidiug  Kldt-r  of  the  Tokjro 
District  of  the  Japiin  Couforenoe,  writes: 

The  Tokyo  Anglo-Japanese  College  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiacopul  Church  was  founded  in  1883 
liirgely  ihn.>ugli  the  liberality  of  Rev.  .T.  P.  Goucher, 
D.D.,  of  Baitimoro,  Sid.  Tliij!  scimol  i.<  divided  into 
three  depanuieiit.'? :  academic,  theologicid,  and  col- 
leitiiite.  The  theological  building  is  iho  generous  gift 
of  Mrs.  Philander  Smith,  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  memory 
ofhur  deceased  husband. 

White  the  MiB.sionurr  Society  annually  mokes  an 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  this  school,  the  needi 
of  ihe  school  are  so  great — <''>mpetent  Japnncse  pro- 
fesfors,  BcientincAppnrittua,  iiu  indtistriiil  de[>artment, 
and  a  well-equipped  lilirury — thnl  the  money  now 
nniamlly  received  is  wholly  inndequute.  With  the 
present  income  we  can  bnrcly  hold  our  own.  The 
groat  need  is  iin  endowment  fund  nf  $50,000. 

Bishop  Newmiin  was  so  niurh  impressed  with  this 
need  that  he  proposed  while  on  an  episcopid  tour  to 
Japnn  in  ISnO  to  dunnie  $5,000  townrd  this  endow- 
ment, provided  ihe  baliiiice  was  secured. 

The  object  is  to  make  this  sphool  a  university  ut 
ilie  earliest  lime  pmcticuble.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  done  until  we  have  a  curriculum  and  teatdiing 


force  that  conform  to  the  university  standard  of  the 
Jiipnncae«Educaiional  Dopiiriineiit.  This  curriculum 
and  teoohing^force  cannot  I «  realised  without  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  at  leiinl  S^'O.Oiio. 

Who  will  help  us  in  thi.-<  gcod  work — the  work  of 
establishing  on  n  Qrm  and  solid  bu:<ia  >i  Christian 
university  in  the  CJipiwl  of  this  progressive  and 
wide-awake  ial.;nd  empire  of  the  Kast? 


Honora  to  Eev.  W.  T.  Hoban  and  Wife,  of  Ohina. 

Rev.  \V.  T.  Hoiiaht  and  wife,  of  ilio  Norili  China 
Mission,  have  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  &re 
at  Evanston,  III.  A  farewell  receptiou  wae  given 
them  at  the  house  of  Superintendent  Lovry  in 
Peking,  and  uearly  all  the  Protestant  mi!>8ionuries  in 
Peking  mid  some  others,  numbering  about  flfty  in  all, 
wore  gathered  to  wish  lliora  ion  voyage,  and  a  speedy 
reiuni  si  the  expiration  of  their  well-earned  fur- 
lough. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  signoil 
by  all  the  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Noitli  China 
Misiiiou,  and  by  all  the  native  helpers  to  whom  It 
oould  bo  shown,  were  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Hobart  on  March  26,  1 892  : 

Whereas,  Rev.  W.  T.  Hobnri  has  pprformed  ex- 
ceptionally acceptable,  efTcctive,  and  faiiliful  work  in 
our  North  (.'liiim  mission  field;  niiil, 

Whtrreua.  Mrs.  llobari  pos.^e8-06  ft  remarkably 
scholarly  knowledge  of  the  Chiuefe  limizmige,  emi- 
nently i|i;nlifyiiix  her  for  continued  n^efuliicss  for 
CliriflC  ill  China  ;  and, 

Whirreiu,  Brother  Hobart  and  family  are  soon  'o 
leave  for  the  United  States,  with  a  possilnliiy,  ns  we 
hear,  of  tlieir  not  returning  soon  to  rrncw  their  aiie- 
cessful  labors  with  us;  therefore,  we,  ilieir  fellow 
miMsionarios  and  native  helpers,  deg'riug  to  pluco  on 
record  our  henny  appreciation  of  ilieir  wurtliy  serv- 
ices, do  hereby  unite  in  tho  following  resolution: 

Jimotved,  Tliiit  we  most  earnestly  request  Brother 
Hobart  and  wile  to  so  arrange  llipir  plans  iu  Aiiier. 
icn  ihst  we  iiiiiy  soon  liave  ihe  ^reat  privilege  ol 
cordially  welcoming  tlicni  unco  mi^re  into  our  midst, 
when  we  siiicerely  trust  that  after  a  well-earned 
furlough  in  Iheir  native  land  their  future  hibnrs  "in 
Uie  land  uf  Sinira"will  be  ever  m.n'e  abundniitly 
blfiised  by  tho  Lord  of  the  hiirvest. 


Peking  Kotea. 

BT  BEV.  M*nci;S  U  TAFT. 

Tub  commodious  dormitory  of  the  Peking  TJniver- 
atty,  built  according  to  good  sanitary  principles,  ia 
doily  rising  higher  upon  its  foundations.  This  build- 
ing, when  completed  in  the  enrly  summer,  will  ob- 
viate all  dniiKcr  to  Bsphyxiation  from  ooat-gua  so 
common  in  nil  native  houses  in  Nortli  China.  It  ia 
two  stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  205  feet.  This 
dormitory  is  erected  chiefly  upon  land  purchased 
from  funds  received  two  yeiira  ago  in  the  United 
States,  and  tho  eastern  end  overlaps  a  little  upon  tho 
extensive  grounds  of  the  Italian  Legation  premiaee, 
ucqiiired  last  J.  nuary. 
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Are  there  not  wpiilihy  Christiana  in  Americtt  wlio, 
having  already  made  tlieir  wills,  uill  uiihoitc  delay 
appei»ti  a  podici)  U>  their  wills  Uoiwtiiiir  ♦10,000  or 
$50,000  to  the  Poking  University? 

Nearly  every  one  who  Iium  wmw  the  fine,  spaolous 
univeraity  gToiiiid»  pives  expreasion  to  iint'fluiKKl  ile. 
light  that  we  have  been  m>  forttinnte  to  oblnin  »t;ich 
an  extensive  eligible  site  in  tlie  heart  of  tiie  waTled 
dly  of  Peking. 

The  vile  anti-foreign  puMicationB  iMuing  Trom 
Ch'nnjr-Sha,  tlie  capital  of  Iliinnii,  Imve  l>een  sup- 
pressed, and  the  three  lar^  priming  estal'lixlmicnta 
ihei'o  have  been  stopped.  These  Hllliy  inll«miiiiitory 
piiUliualious  were  one  of  the  cnuaeit  of  the  riots  last 
year  in  Cliinn.  The  credit  of  ferreting  thesu  vilo 
tnicts  to  tlieir  sonrce  In  Hiiinkn  niid  tu  the  tnunduriu, 
Choii  Hnn,  belonps  to  tlio  experinneod  veteran  inis- 
siunxry,  Dr.  Griffith  Jnlin,  of  tlie  London  Mi»gion, 
Uiinkuw. 

Aged  people  who  are  willing  to  aasittt,  and  who 
mar  wish  to  be  ri<f  of  the  care  of  their  property, 
night  turn  it  over  to  the  ;-jre  of  the  triisteeji  in  Kew 
York,  Bishop  .\ndrews,  president,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn iin  annuity  l>oiid  ftir  the  nmouiit,  tliua  securing 
six  ()cr  cent,  interest  during  tbeir  livct>.  The  Board 
of  Triiateea  may  nut  have  considered  this  plan,  but 
doubileaa  they  would  approve  it,  For  partivulara 
addreas  Bishop  K.  G.  Andrews  (President  of  the  Boiird 
of  Triiateea  of  Peking  University),  15t.i  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 

PtkiH'j,  April  2,  189a. 


Th«    Methodist    EpiBOOpal    Missioii   in  Pen&ug, 
Malajrsia. 

BT    BEV.-K. 'dAVIES   UOORE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  yenr  we  rept^irled  aixty 
pupils  in  our  hoys'  school  and  four  in  the  giria' 
Bchool.  Both  have  continued  to  grow,  the  former 
httving  now  105  pupils,  and  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity (il  securing  ut  once  inor«  teachers  and  n  larger 
hutiFC.  Our  sclioiil  is  sitiiiiled  in  the  heiirt  of  liio 
city,  on  CarnMvon  Street,  and  we  are  the  only  Eu- 
ropeans to  be  roun(t  in  the  vicinity. 

The  work  is  very  ir.iing  in  these  densely  crowded 
Cliinoso  quarters,  but  it  is  in  the  right  piaeo  to  get 
pupils.  We  ar«  on  frietidly  risitiug  terms  witli  all 
llie  fainilies  represented.  We  have  been  greatly 
clieerod  o(  late,  not  only  by  the  marked  literary  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  boys,  but  by  a  clear  con- 
viction i'Otiiing  upon  some  ol'  tlie  more  adviinccd  pu- 
pils as  to  tlie  truth  of  Christianity,  and  by  their  atti- 
tude of  earnesi  inquiry. 

Some  of  these  boys  are  coming  to  Brother  Balder- 
tton's  Chinese  Sunday-school  cliuis,  and  every  day 
groups  of  pupils  come  to  visit  at  our  mission  house. 
Our  work  is  also  becoming  popular  in  Penatig.  Som« 
who  at  first  treated  ilie  opening  of  this  achoul  by 


Mr.  Bslderston  with  disdain  now  speak  of  Irn  woo- 
dorful  achievement. 

In  regard  (o  work  niiiong  Chioeae  women  and  our 
girls'  school  there  are  ciieering  signs.  I  have  fortu- 
nately secured  the  services  of  Miss  Young  us  leaeher 
nnd  vixitor.  Hie  snlary  paid  lo  her  is  f'jO  p«r  nioii  h. 
For  this  small  fee  she  does  n  \ut)ie  amount  of  wmk. 
utid  does  it  with  all  her  soul,  leaching  Iroin  ten  .\,  M. 
until  three  P.  M..  and  8fK*ndiug  her  ■liicinoons  iu 
visiting  asa  Christian  worker  among  the  best  as  well 
as  the  poorest  classes  of  Biilxk  hoiues.  She  is  made 
very  welcome,  and  not  only  poyscN«Ga  a  |>erfect 
knowledge  of  tlie  Malay  hmguage,  but  a  little 
Chinese. 

So  you  see  we  have  been  grrcntly  blessed  In  secur- 
ing the  services  of  an  eiirncst,  well  equipped  iniasion- 
ury  lady  worker.  The  whole  expense  of  this  enter- 
prise in  about  $.10  per  month,  which  I  rni.'^d  this 
yeiir  liy  subscription  and  .school  fees. 

Last  iiioiith  we  received  t"n>ni  Dr.  Wast  in  Singa- 
pore a  yoiiuij;  t^hristiiui  Chinauinu  niuned  Aug  Kim, 
to  be  tiikan  cure  of  by  m*  during  his  recovery  from 
an  illness.  We  found  Jiim  an  excellent  boy  with  a 
high  Cht'istiiui  uiuhitiun  of  doing  gooil.  .So  we  have 
nrniuged  to  keep  him.  Kvory  day  he  acts  as  our 
Chinese  teacher 

To-day  we  opened,  will  him  as  catechiar,  a  service 
in  (he  Chinese  liospiud,  A  large  number  of  patients 
attended  service,  whicli  was  conducted  in  Chinese 
after  I  lie  regular  order  of  our  Church.  We  are  the 
flrst  to  begin  this  work.  It  will  hencefonh  lie  n 
regular  Sundiiy  morning  service,  a  larjfe  ward  having 
been  i^ladly  given  us  for  the  purpose.  Into  this 
new  iMecliodist  Kpiseopnl  chapel  the  men  will  he 
ranrclicd  each  Sunday  at  ten  o'clock.  Some  sixty 
ChiuBinou  were  present  tliia  morning. 

I  wish  in  tlmaameway  shortly  to  introduce  a  simi- 
larservice  into  the  penitentiary.  This  sort  of  work  we 
have  proved  in  Singapore  lo  bring  forth  precious 
fruits,  far  more  llinii  any  other  antoiinl  of  promiscuous 
work  upon  the  streets.  I  have  become  dif't.-ountgod 
i  mice  J  with  street  work  and  bazar  preaching,  and 
liegiii  to  think  that  there  are  belter  ways  of  reacliing 
hearts. 

I  am  hopin)(  that  in  hIkjiu  two  months'  time  our 
boya'  school  will  be  siiSicieutly  well  attended  to 
allow  my  release  from  full  teaching.  That  will 
set  me  at  liberty  for  more  general  work,  audi 
as  visiting,  rinding  out  where  wo  can  open  self- 
supporting  schools,  opening  perhaps  ia  an  adjoining 
village  or  two,  and  visiting  nl  the  hospitals  and  peni- 
tontiaries,  and  llic  better  working  up  of  our  English 
cau.«e. 

But  our  boys'  school,  if  a  real  lasting  success,  will 
prove  a  bulwark  and  roitndutiou.  So  I  feel  that  my 
time  hitherto  in  teuchiiig  nnd  catling  at  the  boys' 
homes  with  Brother  Baldjrstun  hus  been  well  em- 
ployed. 

Ptmmg,  Aprii  3,  18*3. 
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GENERAL  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  AiissioKABY  Iriiiii  I'hinn  *uys  tlmi  ilf^piiir  m 
written  ou  hcalhenlgm,  and  it  can  oiiJjr  Iro  liispclltKl 
by  the  Christian  hope. 

In  Pule-Htiiie  the  EiigliMli  Clinnch  Mis«ioii.iry  So- 
ciety n-purls  tlittl  the  work  is  tcllini;  iimnnif  llie  Mo- 
liRnimedans,  mid  the  ladie*  are  wnnnly  welcomed  in 
Muslem  liouscs. 

Tb6  Cliineae  Rteorder  for  April,  published  at  Shang- 
hai, sialca  tlittt  ai)  imperiiil  order  liss  been  isHiied 
OOmmandiDg  that  a  cntalogiio  of  Hunan  publications 
•gainst  Christiiunity  be  put  into  the  liaud»  or  every 
Bieti,  and  that  lie  have  ord<.-ra  to  nrrest,  and,  ir  uecea- 
aary,  summarily  to  execute,  any  one  diaaeminatlng 
them. 

A  now  mission  station  w«8  opened  by  the  Baptists 
at  Moue  City,  in  the  soiitliorn  Slian  Sbites  in  Biirain, 
iu  Jntiuary  last,  and  on  the  dedication  of  a  cliupel 
school-house  on  February  1  a  Urge  number  of  hen  then 
were  present,  aaiong  them  being  one  of  Iho  principiil 
Buddhist  priests  of  the  city,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
services  addressed  the  people  and  said  that  the  doc- 
trine was  good  and  that  the  people  ought  to  attend 
erery  Sunday.  Dr.  Griggs  Hud  wile  are  in  charge  of 
the  miMion. 

A  hidy  writing  from  Jerusalem  says:  "On  Sun- 
day, April  n,  I8!J2,  fur  the  ttrst  time  n  Chriittiiin 
service  was  held  ou  Mount  Calvary,  outside  the  1*  i- 
miiscus  gntc  Nt  Jenmulem.  A  congrepttion  of  abtiut 
tlirve  hundred  and  fifty  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  D.  L. 
}l<niAy  pr«<cli.  Tourists  in  every  variety  of  t4igt<-. 
ful  nnd  tasteless  attire  ;  Kiistern  converts  iu  semi- 
KiigUlh  dre!"*:  nunf<  with  quaint  head;:;  ar;  nurses 
fniin  the  Kntclittli  Itngpital;  women  shrouded  in  white 
sheets;  Bethk'h«m  girls  in  gay  holiday  dress;  Turks, 
drngomiins,  eta,  were  there.  The  service  was  an  In- 
fpiring  one." 

Rev.  D.  N.  Lyon  writes  from  an  out-station  near 
Siiochow,  China:  "A  young  married  womtm  has 
IjUely  been  converted.  Her  parents-in-law  are  de- 
tcmiined  that  sho  slmll  ndt  be  a  Christian,  while  tdio 
is  ci|iially  determined  that  >*he  will  be.  For  this  de- 
ciitiun  she  has  be«-ti  severicl  times  reviled  and  beaten. 
The  old  people  are  evpeciidly  exercised  over  this 
mniler  because  she  is  the  wife  of  their  only  son,  and  it 
i«  her  duly  to  prepare  the  kouij-ron  for  them  sfier  llieir 
dcNih.  If  she  becomes  a  Cliristiflu  their  ancestral 
shrine  will  have  to  be  closed  and  tLeir  spirits  be 
turned  out  to  starve." 

Rev.  J.  Cooling,  a  missionary  in  Madrns,  India, 
writes  of  the  conversion  of  a  Bntlmuiu  girl:  "  A  few 
WMka  ago  a  Brahm.m  girl  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  formerly  a  pupil  in  our  girl.i'  school  at  Kegapa- 
tam,  made  up  her  mind  to  embrace  Christianity.  She 
left  her  lione  dresxed  in  boy's  clothes  which  she  Lad 
made  for  the  purpose,  took  train  in  the  night  from 
Kegapatani  to  Seedamangalam,  a  disttance  of  about 
thirty  milea,  and  then  walked  from  Keedamangaliuii 


lu  Mannrgudi,  ten  miles,  all  alone  in  the  dark.  In 
I  ho  t'urly  morning  si.e  mude  her  way  to  our  mission- 
nry,  I  he  R<3V.  W.  H.  Kiinlliiy.  Mr.  Fimllay  commuiil- 
cuted  with  her  friends,  and  her  father  nnd  nioiher 
catiie  over  to  sec  her.  They  did  thoir  best  to  di.n- 
8ua<le  her  from  Ijecomuig  a  (.'hristian,  but  *\-ie  was 
Ann  in  her  dctermiuHliun.  Ultiiuately  the  father 
formally  handed  her  over  to  Mr.  Findla/'s  care,  iinil 
she  is  now  in  our  girls'  boarding-school  in  MHdnis." 

The  Churdi  Misaiunnry  InlMgeneer  thus  refers  to 
a  vast  unoccupied  mission  Held  in  Africa .-  "The  vnsi 
fioriion  of  the  Soudan  inclosed  betwei-n  tlio  Cjuorruli 
and  Binue  branches  of  tlte  great  Niger  River,  nnd 
accessible  through  the  territories  of  this  mighty 
higliwoy,  with  its  15,000,000  Hausa-speaking  Mo- 
hanimcdnns — brave,  enterpri)<ing,  nnd  intelligent,  but 
whom  tlie  (luspel  has  uevor  readied;  and  again,  the 
lerritories  spreading  east  and  west  of  the  main  river. 
with  thoir  teeming  masses  of  unevangelized  heathen, 
all  alike  consciously  or  Mucoiisciunsily  Btrctching  Out 
the  hand  unto  Qod  and  uit(<ruig  the  piilhetic  cry, 
'Come  over  and  help  us,'  are  inviting  spUoroji  for 
preaching  Iho  Gospel  whore  Cliri<t  liaa  not  been 
DamD<l  which  lie  before  the  Christian  Church." 

Mrs.  Little,  a  missionury  at  K»rur,  India,  writes  of 
a  riot  that  occurred  in  the  t<>WM,  the  result  of  a  re- 
ligious quarrel :  "It  began  with  a  silly  qimrrul  be- 
tween llie  Hindus  nud  the  Uohamniednns  about  tho 
weuring  of  the  '  tiger  costutne,'  consisting  of  pnintot) 
stripes  on  the  liody  and  Uiils  at  a  Hindu  fe<«tivnl. 
The  gmve  and  digiiilled  Muharomodnna  consider  tliia 
a.<i  their  perquitiite.  and  were  so  iiiconsod  at  its  being 
donned  by  some  Hindu  youths  thnt  they  made  an 
attack  upon  them.  The  Hindus,  being  much  the 
larger  number,  drove  them  back  into  their  own  quar- 
ter, sacked  a  moeque  and  scvernl  linznrs,  nnd  then, 
being  excited  by  drink  and  elated  with  success,  tore 
up  and  down  the  streets,  a  mob  nearly  two  thousand 
simng,  armed  With  long  bamboos  and  iron  hixn. 
Tliey  Came  past  our  gate,  paused,  and  looked  half  in- 
clined tu  come  in,  but  something  diverted  the  lead- 
ers and  on  they  went  up  the  road.  I  was  standing 
in  the  verandn,  and  was  not  a  little  relieved  to  flnd 
they  were  nut  pitying  us  a  visit,  tliough  anxioua 
atxiiit  my  liu»biiiid,  who  was  out  in  the  street.  \X 
wa.s  a  fui>U>h  affair  altogether  and  soon  over;  but  its 
consequences  have  cau«ed  much  misery  in  the  inwii."' 

Rev.  F.  W.  Bnller  writes  from  China  of  a  visit  he 
made  to  Ping-yang  Fu  :  "  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomaa 
.King,  Miss  liioikyns,  and  Mis»  Smith  are  working. 
There  iiru  a  few  Chrislians  in  the  city  and  aubuib. 
There  are  three  small  places  of  worship  in  as  many 
difTercnt  villages.  The  power  of  the  devil  iu  this 
district  is  very  great,  and  assumes  a  peculiarly  .Sa- 
tanic form.  A  larger  number  of  spiritual  mediums 
are  to  be  found  there  than  in  any  other  district  with 
(vhich  I  am  Acqiminled.  They  are  nearly  all  women. 
At  certain  times  they  iire  p<i^sc8sed  by  a  power  they 
call  nw-k'i,  or  *  demon   indticnce.'     While  under  iha 
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power  of  this  evil  iufluenM  they  act  in  much  the 
■ame  manner  u  their  coun'erpurt*  in  Kuropo  «nd 
Aniericfl.  Thej  receive  communications  from  do- 
mont  nnd  deal  certnin  ailments.  One  of  ihctn  liaa 
rented  a  house  next  door  to  the  one  our  sisters  lire 
in.  Here  she  lias  stances  and  cures  disease  when 
under  tlie  control  of  tlie  demon.  She  u-lls  the  people 
to  take  00  notice  of  whnt  our  s^isters  tell  iliem,  as  she 
hafl  been  to  heaven  herself,  anil  neither  Jo^ns  nor 
any  forciguers  itre  to  be  seen  tliere.  Miiny  nre  thus 
turned  away  from  the  truth.  The  devil  miifi  be  fret- 
ting alarmed  when  he  tiikes  such  pains  to  hinder  the 
Gospel." 

A  missionnry  in  ludin  writes  Hint  a  tremendous 
revival  of  honili(';iism  Ims  broken  out,  cau.sed  by  the 
Braiimnns  stirring  up  their  disciples  to  prolonged 
feasts  and  processions.  He  says:  "In  my  trnvels 
during  tlie»o  lust  months  in  almost  every  viltnge  I 
have  been  met  by  bands  of  people  carrying  nn  idol- 
house  on  bncabooB,  boflrinif  ioroli<*8,  and  every  moD. 
woman,  and  child  havinp:  a  stiilT  with  a  buitch  of 
leaves  tied  to  the  lop.  Kach  band  is  Hcima  Dandu — 
ihAt  Ib,  Qod's  army;  and  this  is  a  commemornlire 
oelebratioo  of  the  exploits  of  Rama  in  the  war  with 
the  giant  Ravanah.  These  bands  of  wandering  dev- 
otees eat  and  sleep  in  tiireu  difTcrx'nt  rillngea  on  three 
successive  ni^hl$.  All  castes  ns  well  as  out  castas 
are  represpnicd  in  the  ranks.  The  procefisiou  moves 
on  while  lonitonis  art-  beaten  and  horns  and  oiher 
instrumenta  arc  pluvcil.  The  people  shout  and  sing. 
The  Christiana  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  They  were 
tomtom  boaters  befure  they  were  convened,  and  the 
heathen  are  trying  lo  force  them  into  their  former 
idolatrous  employmoot.  They,  hnwever,  reOisc,  and 
are  in  conseqntinoo  severely  beaten  and  generally 
'boyeoitGd.'  The  Christiiius.  on  the  whole,  arc  true  to 
their  profession,  although  some  of  them  have  not 
been  strong  eoo'.igh  to  resist  temptations  and  the 
threats  of  the  heathen." 

The  Mesienger  for  March,  published  in  Bliatigh&i, 
China,  gives  llie  followini?  acnount  of  a  meeting  held 
in  Shanghai  lo  consider  the  lileniture  against  Chris- 
tianity issued  in  Hunim  :  "  It  is  agreed  lliat  in  the  in> 
terest  of  humanity  the  toleration  ol"  religious  opinion, 
the  safety  of  the  foreign  residents,  and  the  prospects 
of  trade,  tlte  attention  of  the  Chinese  government 
ought  to  be  called  to  the  duty  of  suppressing  anti- 
missionary  and  indecent  publications  emanating  from 
Cliow-han  and  other  Hunan  men.  This  view  was 
represented  at  the  mceiinff  by  ihc  editor  of  the  Haily 
Nmi,  the  mover,  and  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Low,  the  sec- 
onder, of  the  rcsohitioin  embodying  it.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  Rev.  T.  Richard  and  Rev.  W.  Muirhesd. 
The  only  dissentient  was  Rev.  G.  Hunter,  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  wlto  announced  iho  doctrine 
of  non-resistance.  Ho  was  alone  in  his  view  in  that 
meeting,  but  it  is  well  thnt  his  view  should  be  stated 
as  it  was  with  his  usual  force  and  clearneiis,  because 
not  a  few  of  the  missiouarv  bodv  come  to  and  live 


in  Olilna  resolved  to  olTer  no  opposition  to  angry  foei. 
They  trust  in  Him  that  jiidgeth  righteously.  Bnt 
not  a  few  miBsionnrics  also  iiold  that  the  Christiaa 
religion  sanctifies  politics  and  makes  it  a  duty  of  a 
man  to  vote  for  good  measures  and  give  his  iuHiience 
on  the  side  of  morality  and  justice.  Such  men  can 
convince  the  outer  world  tluit  all  itn  bosiility  lo 
Chrisiiiiuity  ought  in  reason  to  cease.  There  is  ■ 
third  view  held  in  Shanghai,  but  not  put  forward  at 
the  meeitng.  It  is  tliut  the  Hunan  publications  had 
bettor  be  despised  and  nothing  more  said  about  them, 
because  they  nre  loo  vile  to  have  any  potency  of  an 
effective  kind.  The  meeting  showed  that  it  is  the 
first  of  these  views  that  is  the  popular  one.  Com- 
mercial men  join  in  thinking  tliat  the  publicstioos 
ought  to  be  checked  by  the  government." 


HifBlon  Work  Among  the  Parsees  of  India. 

B.  S.  Rdstowiji,  pnibably  a  converted  Parsee, 
writes  from  Bombay  to  the  I/jndon  ChrUnan  urging 
missionary  work  among  the  Parsees  of  India,  Be 
says:  "No  direct  missionary  work  has  been  carried 
oti  anioug  the  Parsees,  though  there  does  not  exist 
a  Dal  ton  in  India  which  is  so  fully  prepared  for  the 
Oo.'pel.  They  are  greatly  advanced  in  civilitalion, 
education,  nnd  all  branches  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try. The  mnjority  of  them  do  not  believe  to  any 
great  extent  in  their  owu  creed,  propuxoted  by  the 
great  reformer,  Zoroik.flor,  peverul  centuries  before 
Christ — aa  is  always  the  ca«e  with  an  enlightened 
people  when  they  become  alive  to  the  fact  of  one 
doctrine  of  their  faith  being  contradictory  to  an- 
other. 

"  Tlieir  religious  books  are  a  mass  of  confusion. 
One  teaches  Monotheism,  others  Dualism,  while  in 
fume  cnscs  even  Polyiheisra  is  inculcated.  They 
cannot  be  characterized  as  idolatrous,  as  they  do  not 
literally  worship  idols.  They  do  not  bolieve  in  origi- 
nal sin,  but  hold  the  diKJtrines  of  purgatory  and  saU 
vatioM  by  good  works,  and  therefore  give  away  large 
suras  'if  money  in  charity.  It  lias  of  Inio  years  been 
observed  that  they  arc  losing  the  high  lone  of  mo- 
rality for  which  they  formerly  wore  so  conspicuous, 
and  of  which  they  once  made  their  proud  boost. 
IjiaI  h«»  no  place  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

'•  1  have  often  been  assured  by  Parsees  that, 
though  they  observe  the  ordinances  and  cerernoiiics 
of  ilieir  religion,  they  do  not  really  bolieve  in  their 
creed.  Some  believe  in  Clirist.  but  have  no  courage 
to  cume  out,  fearing  persecution.  It  p«'ns  toe  to 
state  that  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  to  this  [>eople. 
There  is  a  Fursoc  convert  who  <:pcak8  In  the  open  air 
on  the  osplanndo  in  a  general  way  in  three  or  four 
languages,  but  as  a  rule  the  people  do  not  care  to 
listen  to  street  preaching.  There  are  many  mission- 
schools,  but  they  are  but  little  used  by  the  Parsees, 
who  have  their  own  well  conducted  educational  iu- 
alitulions." 


* 
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BOLIVIA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

BY   HOX.   N.  F.   GRAVK3, 

lOLIVIA  was  a  part  of  the  old  Spanish  province  of  Peru,  and  became  a 
separate  republic  iindt-r  the  leadershij)  of  the  great  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar, 
in  1826,  and  it  was  named  in  his  honor  Bolivia.  It  is  twice  the  size  of 
France,  and  has  a  population  of  over  two  million.  This  is  an  estimate,  as  no 
regular  census  has  ever  been  taken.  The  republic  has  nine  states  or  departments.  The 
states  are  divided  into  districts  and  then  into  provinces  similar  to  our  counties  and 
towns.  The  population  is  quite  mixed.  The  whites  are  the  descendants  of  the  Span- 
ish, and  constitute  about  one  fourth  of  the  population,  and  are  the  ruling  class.  The 
natives  have  become  mixed,  into  several  varieties.  The  Mestizoes  are  a  mixture  of 
the  whites  and  Indians.  The  mulattoes  are  a  mixture  of  the  Indians  and  Negroes. 
There  are  Indians  that  are  partly  civilized  and  Indians  that  are  savage. 

The  aborigines  of  the  country  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  In  some  of  the  prov- 
inces there  are  five  Indians  to  one  white  man.  There  are  four  tribes  of  Indians  that 
make  their  influence  felt — the  Aymaras,  Quichuas,  Mojos,  and  Chiquitos.  The  first 
two  have  often  united,  speaking  a  language  quite  similar.  They  are  powerful  when 
united  and  are  very  apt  to  have  their  own  way.  The  Quichuas  inhabit  the  coast.  The 
Aymaras  were  advanced  in  civilization  many  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  are  various 
structures  erected  by  them  that  are  very  cui'ious  as  well  as  interesting.  Their  monu- 
ments at  their  burial-places  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler. 

The  MojoB  tribe  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  and  proficiency  in  the  arts.  They 
display  remarkable  capacity  to  endure  long  journeys,  and  live  on  the  vegetables  they 
find  on  the  way.  These  tribes  usually  live  in  houses  built  of  suu-dried  brick.  There 
are  savage  tribes  that  are  the  unconquered  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  that  prowl 
about  the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon.  Very  little  is  known  of  them.  They  wear  no 
clothing  and  lead  nomadic  lives.  They  are  greatly  feared  and  have  thus  far  succeeded 
in  resisting  all  attempts  to  bring  them  into  habits  of  civilization,  and  are  hostile  to 
white  people  who  visit  their  territory.  These  savage  tribes  retain  the  habits  of  their 
ancestors.  They  are  hunters  and  live  on  game  and  fish,  roots  and  fruit.  They  ])rac- 
tice  killing  their  game  with  poisoned  arrows.  These  arrows  are  made  of  very  Iiard 
wood  often  with  a  flint  point.  The  poison  takes  effect  at  once,  and  acts  upon  the  blood, 
producing  a  paralysis,  but  does  not  injure  the  flesh  for  food.  The  making  of  the  poison 
is  a  secret  known  only  to  a  few. 

Bolivia  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  cultivated.  The 
Andean  mountains  extend  the  full  length  of  South  America.  In  Bolivia  the  mountains 
are  divided  into  two  ranges.  The  range  near  the  coast  has  but  few  high  peaks,  while 
the  eastern  range,  usually  called  the  Cordilleras,  divides  into  several  ranges  extending 
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nearly  north  ami  south.  These  ranges  of  mountains  exten<1  fully  seven  hundred  tniTei 
and  many  of  the  points  are  covered  with  snow,  and  in  white  they  present  magnificent 
views.     They  are  bleak  and  desolate.     One  of  the  peaks  is  nearly  28,000  feet  high. 

Sucre,  in  the  center  of  Bolivia,  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  the  conslilulion 
provides  that  Congress  raay  be  called  at  La  Paz  or  Oriiro,  a  wise  provision  in  a  country 
where  a  province  may  revolt  or  a  city  be  under  arms.  This  comitry  i<  more  than  half 
mountainous,  but  there  are  lakes  of  great  magnitude.  Lake  Tilicaca  is  the  largest  lake 
in  South  America,  and  is  a  wonderful  body  of  water.  Il  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  long  and  forty  broad.  It  lies  in  a  great  valley  between  two  chains  of  the  Cor. 
dilleras,  which  are  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  extent  and  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  rivers  flow  into  it,  and  during  the  rainy  season  a  large 
ri\  er  flows  from  it  that  is  navigable  for  two  hundred  miles.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
small  islands  in  the  lake  containing  ruins  that  are  very  curious,  and  about  which  very 
little  is  known. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  empire  was  founded  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
world  and  which  contained  its  grandeur  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  vast 
temples  and  palaces  that  were  reared  by  that  mighty  race  still  stand  as  an  evidence  of 
the  wondeiful  civilization  of  that  people  that  have  so  long  since  become  extinct.  The^e 
ruins  remain  to  ramind  us  of  the  art  and  genius  of  that  famous  race.  The  many  stones 
of  immense  size  in  these  great  buildings  leave  us  to  wonder  how  they  were  transported 
and  put  in  their  places  in  these  magnificent  temples.  This  wonderful  race  has  dis- 
appeared, and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  present  Indian  tribes  can  be  tb« 
descendants  of  that  race, 

The  present  race  of  Indians  are  oppressed,  and  most  of  them  degraded.  The 
governtHLf  class  is  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  population,  and  il  ciimnt  be  expected 
thai  all  can  have  equal  rights.  Those  that  are  so  entirely  subjugated  take  what  is  given 
them. 

Although  slavery  was  abolished  years  ago,  these  Indiana  arc  still  mere  peons,  and 
are  sold  as  chattels  with  the  estate.  When  they  once  incur  a  debt,  and  give  the  labor  of 
their  hands  as  security,  they  seldom  can  pay  the  debt  or  become  free.  Their  labor  is 
BO  poorly  paid  that  in  most  cases  at  the  end  of  the  year  their  debt  has  increased  and 
they  become  practically  slaves. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails  all  over  the  land  and  holds  univensal  sway, 
but  a  part  of  the  revenue  formerly  claimed  and  received  by  the  convents  and  monastic 
establtshraents  has  been  diverted  from  that  purpose  and  now  forms  a  fund  to  support  semi- 
naries of  education.  Colleges  are  now  oiganized  in  all  the  departments  and  are  receiving 
a  generous  supfiort.  A  university  has  existed  at  Chiqaisaca  for  educational  purposes 
in  that  vicinity  for  many  years,  but  more  recently  its  usefulness  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  inipro\ed  methods  of  the  department.  It  is  very  manifest  that  there  has 
been  of  late  years  an  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  education. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  population  since  tlte  country  became  independ- 
ent. In  some  of  the  provinces  the  population  has  doubled  and  it  is  still  on  the 
increase. 

There  are  no  Protestant  niissions  in  Bolivia.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  Roman 
Cathidic  country  in  the  world.  In  most  of  the  other  states  of  South  America  the  Jes- 
uits have  been  driven  from  the  country,  but  here  in  Bolivia  they  are  made  welcome, 
and  they  are  now  erecling  new  buildings  in  many  places.  In  La  Paz  a  splendid  mon- 
astery is  being  bulk.  There  is  not  a  Protestant  church  in  all  Bolivia.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  Protestant  missions,  but  most  of  the  mi>8ionaries  have  been  massacred  or 
driven  out  of  the  country. 
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Bolivia  is  seoladed  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world — on  one  aide  a  pestilenlial  region 
ftnd  on  the  other  a  majestic  mu.iiitain,  strong  baniers  staying  the  march  of  travel 
and  commerce  for  ages.  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  missionary  or  Bible-reader  to 
penetrate  where  ignoiance  and  bigotry  hold  suoh  unusual  sway. 

In  the  j'ear  1827  Luke  Matthew,  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
started  from  Valparaiso,  reached  Bolivia,  and  labored  for  a  short  time  at  La  Paz;  but 
the  clergy  were  after  him,  and  easily  prejudiced  the  people.  He  was  aided  by  a  strong 
man  at  La  Paz,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  a  martyr  in  the  good  cause.  In  1860 
another  agent  of  the  same  society  entered  Bolivia,  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  the 
priests  defeated  the  mission. 

A  devoted  worker  succeeded  in  reaching  Su<re,  the  capital,  and  sold  many  Bibles, 
and  thv'  people  were  glad  to  see  hin";  but  soon  after  he  was  killed  in  the  room  wliere  he 
slept.  These  men  were  all  brave  ami  devoted,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  live  and 
labor  in  this  needy  field.  It  is  believed  that  a  large  number  of  the  better  class  would 
welcome  missionaries  and  Biblf-readers;  but  the  priests  have  such  influence  and  sway 

Ewlth  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that  it  is  dangerous  for  anyone  to  engage  in  the 
good  work.      A  change  will  come  and  a  brighter  day  will  dawn  fnr  that  oppressed 
oouDtrv. 
I 


THINGS  m  CHINA  WHICH  ILLUSTRATE  THE  BIBLE. 
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IN  the  streets  of  Peking  at  almost  every  step  one  sees  or  hears  things  which 
illustrate  passages  of  Scripture. 

1.  In  an  American  city  the  bells  on  the  street-car  horses  are  about  the 
only  little  tinkling  bells  one  hears.  In  Peking  every  donkey,  every  mule, 
and  the  last  one  of  every  six  camels  has  a  bt>ll  or  a  string  of  bells  around  its  neck. 
May  the  prophecy  of  Zech.  14.  20,  be  soon  fulfilled,  when  "holiness  unto  the  Lord" 
shall  "  he  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses." 

2.  The  beggars  wear  nothing  but  a  single  large  ganiK^nt,  having  a  pan  of  charcoal 
under  it  to  keep  them  warm.  This  illustrates  how  "  blind  Bartimeus"  could  cast  away 
his  g.irnient  (Mark  10.  15)  when  he  came  to  Jesus. 

3.  The  most  common  talk  that  greets  our  ears  on  the  street  is  that  about  food, 
drink,  and  clothing.  When  Christ  said,  "Take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat? 
or,  What  shall  we  drink?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  (for  after  all  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  seek,)*'  if  he  had  said,  "For  the  Chinese  seek  it,"  it.voul^ 
have  been  literally  true.  ^^} 

4.  The  Chinese  love  to  be  called  Hsien  Sh>nij  (teacher).  So  much  so  vmlRlm 
school  boys  are  .all  ILiien  Sfwnya.  The  head  carpenter  is  Shih  Fu,  as  is  also  the  tinker. 
A  teacher  in  the  school  is  Jmo  Shih  (old  teacher).  They  love  to  be  greeted  not  in  the 
"  market-place  "  only,  but  everywhere,  not  as  Rabbi,  Rabbi,  but  as  Uaien  Sheng,  Ilsien 
Sheng. 

5.  When  the  Chinese  close  their  letter,  instead  of  saying,  "Yours  truly,"  or  "sin- 
cerely," they  subscribe  themselves,  as  one  di<l  to  me  a  few  days  ago  :  Ch'en  Wei  P'ing, 
Worships.     "And  they  came  and  ft'll  down  at  his  feet  and  worshiped  him," 

0.  One  of  the  duties  of  a  housewife  here  is  regularly  every  morning  to  reckon  with 
her  servants.  Only  those  who  have  had  this  reckoning  to  do  can  understand  Matt.  25.  19. 

7.  La-t  week  I  went  to  the  Great  Examination  to  distribute  books.  As  we  passed 
along  the  street  we  heard  a  man  remark  to  his  companion  ;  "  Those  foreigners  are  good 


iiK-ii  and  want  to  <lo  jjood."     His  oninjKiiiinn  insistcil  wpon  it  that  wc«  Mere  bad  men. 
I  lliougljl  of  Acts  10.  32,  "SoniL'  crie<l  i>ne  thing  and  some  another." 

8.  Many  would  coini-  to  tht-  cart  and  ask  for  hooks,  but  as  uur  intention  was  lo  give 
only  to  those  from  a  distance,  we  had  lo  have  some  sign  ;  su  we  let  llieir  dialect  he  the 
"shibboleth"  to  test  them.  One  man  ]>rel<nded  to  Ik-  from  Shantunj^,  but  j*poke 
Pekinese.  When  I  told  him  so  the  crowd  laughed,  and  said  :  "  You  can't  foul  liim,  he 
understands  »Shniitnng  talk."  Another  said  he  was  from  San  Si  (Shan  Hsi),  atid,  like 
Peter,  his  "speech  betrayed  him." 
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THE  TOMB  OP^  CONFUCIUS. 

ONFUCn^S,  the  gival    lawgiver   of   the  Chinese,  lived   about  five  hiiiiubxd 

years  befnre  Christ.      The  L'hinese  historian  Sze-ma  Ts'in  gives  tlie  year  of 

his  birth  as  05i)  15.  C.  and  his  deatli  ns  41^  13.  C     A  Baptist  missionary.  Rev, 

R.  ('.  r^orsylh,  lias  lately  visited  his  birthplace  and  tomb,  and  from  his  letter 

in  the  BiiplUt  Mittst'ioutri/  Ilvrdhl  oi  Lundon  the  fullowing  extracts  are  made  : 

"  The  next  two  days'  travel  brought  us  to  the  liirthjtlaou  of  Cunfiicins,  the  city  of 
Cliin-fii,  where  the  lineal  deseeiidant  of  China's  greatest  sage  still  lives  in  a  maimer  be- 
fitting  Ids  high  jiositiun  and  ilhistrious  ancestry.  It  is  uf  the  iisiijil  type  of  Cldneso 
cities,  liigh,  massive  walls,  lying  four  square,  with  gales  to  llio  four  jjoinls  of  the  com- 
pass. Outside  the  norlli  gale  is  the  linrial-jtlace  of  Cunru('in>  and  his  descendants.  It 
is  several  miles  in  eirenmfeieiice,  ineh^sed  Acitli  walls  and  plaiileil  with  fir-trees.  In 
the  center  is  a  smaller  inelosnre,  also  suiToiinded  by  a  Mall,  and  with  a  small  temple  in 
t!ie  front.  In  this  smaller  inelosnre  is  the  simple  mound  in  which  the  body  of  the  il- 
lustrious sage  of  China  was  laid,  and  whieh.  through  all  the  convulsions  and  revobilioiis 
through  which  thekingdom  has  passed,  still  remains  in  its  original  simidieity  and  integrity. 
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"  The  scene  is  otic  which  might  well  stir  tlie  heart  and  exercise  the  mind.  Here 
is  a  reliu  of  the  dim  and  hoary  past  which  has  survived  the  shocks  of  time,  and  lias  still 
a  most  potent  hold  on  the  imagination  and  reverence  of  this  great  nation  in  whose 
midst  it  is  found.  This  grave  is  slill  a  stumbling-block  of  offense  in  the  way  of  mul- 
titudes, who  are  prevented  by  the  teaching  of  him  who  was  buried  there  from  entering  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  who,  in  this  grave  of  the  past,  bury  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
We  hope  and  pray  that  tlie  time  is  not  far  distant  when  on  this  Golgotha,  which  repre- 
sents the  dry  bones  of  a  dead  materialism,  may  arise  all  that  is  symbolized  by  the  living, 
vitiilizing  influences  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Then  shall  liiis  nation  be  found,  instead  of 
wandering  among  the  tombs,  sitting,  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
'  We  visited  the  temple  of  Confucius,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
structures  to  be  found  in  China,  and  where  the  sage  is  represented  by  a  wooden  image 
about  thirty  feet  hi^h,  and  worsliiped  as  a  god,  and  where  everything  is  done  in  the 
way  of  ornamentation  to  show  the  high  pl.ace  he  has  held,  and  still  holds,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people." 
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CONVERSION  AND  WORK  OF  HASAN  H.lZA  KUAN. 

[The  toilowlDn  Hra  extrncui  rroiii  a  leuer  written  liy  Rev.  M.  n.  KbiD.  Presldioir  Elder  of  tbe  Allsftrh  Otatrlet,  KorUi 
India  L'onferenL-«,  Mtrtbudlst  EiilMXjpol  Churvb,]  , 

WILL  give  you  a  brief  account  of  my  early  days,  which  will  tell  you  the 
.vtory  of  my  past  career.  When  I  was  young  I  hated  the  Christians  and  had 
an  enmity  against  iheni.  The  sight  of  missionaries  often  created  in  rae  a 
sensation,  and  I  hey  wery  troubled  by  me  on  various  occasions.  More  than 
once  I  purchased  their  Bibles  simply  to  destroy  them,  and  used  their  beautiful  bindings 
in  my  worldly  books. 

Sixteen  years  ago  I  was  employed  in  Patiala,  a  native  state  of  the  Punjab,  where 
there  were  no  ]treachers  at  that  time.  Umbaia  was  the  seat  of  the  mission  in  that 
quarter  of  the  jirovince,  and  our  town  was  often  visited  by  them  and  their  booksellers. 
One  day  a  Christian  was  selling  his  books  in  the  market  surrounded  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  citizens.  When  I  caught  sight  of  him  I  heard  these  words,  which  he 
uttered  with  the  deepest  emotion:  "God  has  so  dearly  loved  the  world  that  he  sent 
his  only  Son  to  ilie  on  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  our  sins."  He  had  no  sooner  said  these 
words  than  all  the  people  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  took  him  for  a  madman.  His 
etatement  was  so  impressive  that  it  created  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  my  heart.  I 
pressed  through  the  crowd  in  order  (o  save  the  poor  man  from  those  villains,  and  asked 
him  to  go  with  me  to  my  house,  which  he  clioerfully  did,  and  remained  there  for  three 
days. 

One  solitary  night  I  took  him  aside  and  asked  in  a  whisper  whether  the  words 
uttered  by  him  that  day  in  the  market  were  perfectly  true,  and  whether  the  existence  of 
one  true  Saviour  who  came  from  heaven  to  earth  simply  to  save  us  from  sin  was  true? 
"  Perfectly  true,"  answered  he,  with  emotion.  "  It  was  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  saved 
me  from  sin,  and  it  is  be  who  will  save  all  his  followers." 

This  fragment  of  conversation  produced  a  wonderful  effect  upon  me.  My  con- 
science burst  on  nie  like  a  volcano,  my  soul  was  pierced  through,  I  was  in  a  hell  of  tor- 
ment, and  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The  recollection  of  the  past  filled  me  with 
great  anxiety.  I  then  purchased  from  the  colporteur  fifteen  books  of  this  religion,  read 
them  over  carefully,  and  when  I  liad  studied  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  I  became 
completely  dissatisfied  with  the  (Mohammedan)  religion  of  ray  forefathers,  and  became 
impressed  that  Christ  was  the  only  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
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But  my  heart  was  full  of  fear,  and  I  was  afraid  of  my  relatives,  who  called  them- 
selves  Palhans  and  occupied  an  honorable  position.  I  thought  that  if  any  information  of 
my  being  baptized  should  reach  them  they  would  put  a  stop  to  my  career,  and  God  only 
knows  what  would  be  my  end. 

These  thoughts  bewildered  my  brain  for  a  long  time,  and  kept  me  from  confessing 
my  faith  in  Christ  openly  for  four  years.  During  this  period  of  time  my  health  failed, 
an<l  I  at  last  went  to  bed  in  a  violent  disorder  of  my  mind. 

One  morning  when  I  was  praying  to  my  God  there  came  something  into  ray  heart 
likf  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  I  felt  pure  tliat  I  had  been  a  great  sinner  and  the  whole 
of  my  life  a  life  of  misery.  This  idea  pierced  my  heart  thiough,  and  my  thoughts 
took  a  direction  so  sad  that  large  tears  stole  down  my  cheeks. 

At  last,  against  ray  inclination,  I  was  obliged  to  admit  the  truth  of  Christianity- 
Its  evidence  was  so  strong  that  I  could  not  resist  it,  and  the  fear  of  being  h.ited  and 
killed  troubled  nie  no  more. 

I  at  once  resigned  my  post  and  hurried  to  Budaon  in  order  to  take  my  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  R.  Iloskins.  lie  received  me  with  much  tenderness,  and  baptized 
me  in  1880.  It  w.is  now  my  duty  to  begin  the  work  of  preaching.  God  had  given 
me  a  dean  and  new  heart,  and  I  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 

Bitter  trials  were  afterward  endured,  such  as  are  experienced  now  by  many  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  who,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chrisiianity,  lake  up  their  cross  and 
follow  the  Lord.  •  Wlietever  I  went  I  «  as  .ibused  by  everybody,  and  my  rehuives,  as  I 
had  thought,  often  determined  to  kill  mo.  The  words  of  Christ  were  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  at  that  time  :  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perse- 
cute you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice, 
and  be  exceeding  glad." 

The  four  following  years  which  I  passed  in  Budaon  were  days  of  greatest  happiness. 
'I'lit  Rev.  Mr.  Iloskins  instructed  me  in  the  entu'e  contents  of  the  Holy  Bible  and 
appointed  me  as  pastor  of  the  Budaon  Mission.  God  helped  me  very  much  in  my 
services. 

One  uight  when  I  was  sitting  near  Mr.  Hoskins  I  saw  him  very  anxious,  and  on 
being  asked,  he  told  me  that  lie  had  lately  visited  KasgunJ,  where  no  mission  had  been 
established,  and  he  was  ic  need  of  a  minister  to  perform  the  God-service  there.  Wlien 
I  heard  these  words  Jesus  created  the  idea  in  my  heart  that  I  should  take  up  the  duties 
of  the  Kasgunj  Mission,  and  he  would  indeed  make  me  successful. 

I  asked  permission  of  Mr.  Iloskins  to  go  there,  and  be  cheerfully  consented.  When 
I  came  here  in  1885  I  found  only  fifteen  converts  in  the  town  of  Marabr.^,  and  the  whole 
district  was  full  of  the  heathen.  In  the  beginning  my  heart  iailed,  to  see  myself  alone 
among  so  many  enemies  of  mj'  Lord;  but  at  last  I  took  courage  and  set  to  work  zeal- 
ously. The  Lord's  help  was  great  and  wonderful.  The  work  of  our  Lord  is  going  on, 
and  thousands  of  my  countrymen  have  been  saved.  Now,  my  only  desire  is  that  these 
converts  have  an  opportunity  to  be  properly  instructed  that  they  may  help  others  in 
turn.  Our  work  is  often  among  the  poor  who  reside  in  different  villages.  They  love 
Christ  with  all  their  hearts,  and  are  willing  (though  very  poor)  to  give  something  out 
of  their  small  earnings,  but  cannot  get  along  without  help  from  abroad.  We  have 
numerous  churches  without  preachers,  and  it  distresses  me  th.it  I  cannot  provide  for 
tlii-m,  as  I  have  not  sufficient  money  in  my  possession  to  do  it.  I  ap]>eal  to  every  Chris- 
tian to  consider  what  God  is  giving  us  on  this  district,  and  give  a  little  extra  help  out 
of  his  own  pocket  in  order  to  gather  this  great  harvest. 

My  life  is  not  mine,  it  is  his  own.  His  serx  ice  is  the  food  of  ray  soul.  Born  of 
Christ,  trusted  by  Christ,  for  whom  will  I  work  if  not  for  him? 
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;iou8  Ule  and  cliaracter  is  the  result  ot  ceutunce 
little  modified  by  the  political  revolution,  it  reinaitis  about  tlie  same  tbat  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Savonarola.  What  was  it,  and 
what  is  it  to-day  as  to  its  religious  conscience  ?  It  was  and  is  atheistic,  fa- 
natic and  indifferent,  superstitious  and  rationalistic,  ascetic  and  epicurean.  It  seems 
strange,  perhaps,  that  these  contradictive  terras  can  be  found  together  in  the  same  con. 
science  as  if  they  wore  synonynaoiis,     It  i^,  however,  easily  explained. 

The  Italian  conscience,  religiously  spe.iking,  is  empty,  and  these  terms  are  rendered 
void  of  meaning  by  the  empty  conscii-nce  that  receives  them.  The  brigands  robbed 
and  murdered  their  victims,  and  then  paid  for  masses  with  the  stolen  money.  The  most 
dissolute  women  and  profligatt>  men  are  among  the  most  religious.  The  greatest  liars 
and  cheats  in  business  go  to  church  every  morning,  and  in  perfect  good  conscience  per- 
form  their  devotions.  The  atheist  and  priest  are  common  in  the  t^ame  person.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  comedy. 

The  priests  most  furious  against  new  Italy  and  Protestantism  are  those  who  have 
the  least  religious  belief.  Like  the  Ephesians  in  the  time  of  the  apostle  Paul,  they  are 
furious  because  of  supposed  intrusion  upon  their  ]H.rsonal  interests.  The  people  would 
give  little  to  the  Church,  but  they  wish  to  maintain  the  institution  that  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  display  themselves  on  the  sainta'  feast  days,  hear  the  music,  see  the  fire- 
works, go  to  the  races,  and  have  fun. 

The  day  of  pleasure  passed,  they  put  the  saint  under  lock  and  key  until  a  similar 
occasion  occurs.  In  the  procession  in  honor  of  the  saint  they  are  fanatics,  while  in  the 
taverns  and  market-placQs  ljiey,are  scoffers.  They  go  to  mass  and  confess  their  sins  so 
as  to  be  free  to  sin  again.  They  cover  the  priest  with  the  same  generous  cloak  which 
they  n.se  themselves,  because  he  too  is  human,  and  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  they 
dismiss  the  whole  matter.  Religiously  Italy  is  the  truest  representative  of  Homanlsm, 
the  first  bom  of  popery. 

Educated  in  hypocrisy  the  daughter  has  become  even  more  hypocritical  than  the 
father.  With  this  poverty,  i;tnorance,  and  falsely  educated  conscience  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  immense  difiioilties  that  prest-ui  themselves  to  the  work  of  evangelization 
in  Italy.  The  poor  and  ignorant  are  wholly  depi-ndent  upon  their  masters  or  upon 
the  charities  of  the  Chinch,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  masters  and  the  Church  are 
allied  for  their  common  interest. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  present  attitude  and  efforts  of  the  government  have 
their  effect.  Many  employments  are  not  now  dominated  by  priestly  influence  as  they 
were.  In  many  cases  a  man  may  deulare  himself  a  Protestant  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
tain his  position.  Many  of  the  more  intelligent  are  turning  away  from  the  Church.  A 
reaction  against  infidel  thought  has  already  begun. 

Meanwhile,  here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  hungry  souls  are  coming  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesu^.  Ours  is  to  patiently  work  and  pray,  and  lay 
onr  jilans  for  the  time  wljen  God  shall  again  turn  the  heart  of  this  people  to  himself. 
The  great  Reformation  that  gave  birth  to  Protestantism  was  not  the  result  of  one  year 
or  one  century,  but  of  many.  God  is  doing  a  great  work  here,  in  which  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  certainly  destined  to  have  an  important  part.  The  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  this  nation,  which  h.is  had  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  shall  return  to  the  primitive  faith.  The  problem  is  how  to  prepare  for  and 
hasten  that  day. 
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THE  PANTIIECJX  AT  lioME. 

DUE  Paiitlieon,  talcing  its  name  from  iho  Greek  word  Puut/ieu^,  nieatiing  "all 
tlie  go<li*,"  is  a  famous  slriK'tiire  in  Rome.  It  stands  near  the  center  of  the 
Camjius  Marlins,  and,  ailt-r  a  liipsc  of  nlrieleeu  centuries,  is  the  best  pro- 
sorved  of  all  the  wondiMS  of  aiitimiity.  It  was  erected  hy  31.  Agri[)jta,  son- 
in-law  of  Augustus  CiKsar,  20  IJ.  C.  In  llo8  A.  D.  it  was  consecrated  as  a  Christian 
clmrcli  Ity  IJoiiiface  IV.,  under  the  name  of  .Srt/<f»<  Jfi/'iii  ml  Jf'irti/rcs,  but  it  is  still 
goneraily  called  by  its  ancient  name  <jf  the  Pantheon. 
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INTKKIOK   OK   TUE    PANTMEON    AT    KOME. 


Til  sha[»eit  is  a  rotunda,  one  lunidred  and  fnrty-tliree  feet  in  diameter,  surnioiinled 
by  a  dome,  tho  grandest  in  existence,  and  <A  which  the  sntninit  is  one  Imiidred  and 
forty-thri'O  feet  ab^ve  the  |.:;.venient.  In  llio  center  of  tho  dome  is  a  circular  uj.iiiing 
twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter  by  which  the  iniilding  is  lighti-d. 

Tho  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  I*aniheoii,  however,  in  its  Corinthian  iiorlico, 
one  hiindied  and  ten  feet  in  length  by  forty-four  in  dejith,  composed  of  sixteen  granite 
ci)linnns,  Mitli  marblt  capitals  and  b;iM"s,  diNpose<l  in  a  triple  row,  each  columji  being 
forty-six  and  •me  half  feet  liiL'li  and  five  feet  in  iliameter.  These  cidnmns  stijiport  a 
pediment,  the  bronze  ruuf  of  which  was  remuved  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  II  and 
Pope  Urban  A'lII.  Foj-sylh  pronounces  this  ]>ortico  "more  than  faultless  ;  it  is  posi- 
tively the  most  sublime  result  that  was  ever  prudiiced  liy  so  little  architecture;''  and 
Ferguson,  whih;  alluding  to  the  incongruily  of  attaching  a  porlicn  in  a  nituiida,  says 
the  former  is  "  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  example  of  its  class,"  an  opinion  in  which 
most  authors  who  liave  descrihed  the  building  coincide. 

Otlier  features  of  the  Pamheon,  such  as  the  bronze  doors,  the  niches  and  mclicitlttt. 


Hritual  Equipineni 
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the  marble  cornice,  and  the  mosaic  jiavcnient  of  the  interior,  are  in  exc»'llcnt  preserva- 
tion, and  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  original  splendor  of  the  edifice.  An  inscription 
on  the  frieze  of  the  portico  shows  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his  ihir^  consul- 
ate, while  another  below  records  repairs  by  the  Emperors  Septimios  Severus  and  Cara- 
caila.  The  solidity  of  its  consimciion  and  its  early  conversion  into  a  Christian  church 
doubtless  account  for  its  excellent  preservation  at  the  present  day.  Some  architects 
have  imagined  that  it  was  originally  intended  and  used  as  a  bath  ;  but  passages  in 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  authors,  in  which  it  is  styled  a  templum  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  images  of  many  gods,  sufHciently  refute  this  notion.  It  contains  the 
tumbs  of  Raphael,  Annibale  Carracci,  and  other  celebrated  paintei's. 


SPIIUTUAL    EQUIPMENT   FOR   MISSIONARIES. 

BT   JAMES    L,    PHILLIPS,  A.M.,    M.D, 

rEitrscts  from  an  .\ddress  iwfore  the  Calcutta  Mlstioiiary  Conference.] 

[UR  source  of    power  is  one.     Divine  power  alone  can  help  us.     We  need  to 
l>i'  more  if  we  would  do  more.     It  is  being  that  pleases  the  heavenly  Father, 
and  tells  on  iiisMork  here  vastly  more  nt  times  than  busy  doing.     There  are 
several  reasoirs  for  our  seeking  a  liiglier  and  fuller  spiritual  equipment.     It 
is  indispensable  to  our  true  success  as  missionaries  of  the  cross. 

1.  Higher  spiritual  cipiipment  is  wanted  for  preserving  singleness  and  steadfast- 
ness  of  aim  in  our  work,  'i'lie  motto  of  every  true  missionary  of  Christ  in  India,  in 
Africa,  every  wliere  inuist  be,  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  and,  mark  it  well,  whenever  man 
or  woman  swerves  frotu  that  one  thing,  for  which  God  has  sent  us  to  the  heathen,  just 
then  and  there  tliat  life  begins  to  become  a  failure.  We  all  admire  aingleness  of  aim 
and  steadfastness  in  effort  in  every  worthy  direction,  and  we  know  how  much  depends 
upon  it.     For  Jesus  Christ's  sake  alone  we  are  here,  for  him  to  live,  to  speak,  to  work. 

2.  Another  reason  for  the  higher  spiritual  equipment  we  need  is  this,  that  we 
maintain  a  right  sensitiveness  ourselvoa  to  the  very  appearance  of  evil  in  connection 
with  our  work. 

.3.  Then  again,  we  net'd  tl»is  high  spiritual  equi|iiiient  for  seeui-ini:  and  sustaining 
aptness  for  work  and  .idapiability  to  all  classes  and  conditions  in  this  country.  What 
a  deal  there  is  in  that  word  aptness,  and  how  much  adajitability  means.  Are  we  fitted 
for  all  the  lines  of  service  that  open  before  us  here  in  iTidia'/  Shall  we  ever  be  fitted 
for  them  except  we  receive  that  constant  hel]>  from  abuv*-,  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts?  In  some  matters  we  cannot  adapt  ourselves  to  what  we 
find  here.  And  it  is  a  very  sujicrficial  notion  of  adaptability  that  we  sometimes  ob- 
serve being  carried  out  by  Eiimpc-ans.  We  shall  never  get  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  this 
jieople,  for  instance,  by  donning  their  dress,  by  going  barefoot,  or  by  eating  purely 
native  food.  This  blunder  has  cost  us  lives  enough  already  in  In<lia.  This  is  not  what 
I  mean  by  adaptability.  We  must  rather  look  more  carefully  and  directly  to  what  St. 
Peter  calls  "the  hidden  man  of  the  henrt."'  Our  hearts  must  bo  furnished  and  era- 
powered  by  the  gifts  and  gr.aces  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  then  naturally  sliall  we  adapt 
ourselves  in  life  and  labor,  in  speech  nnd  sympathy,  and  all  that  belongs  to  us  as  Chris- 
tian toilers  to  the  jtressing  and  pleading  wants  of  the  people  among  whom  God  has 
placeil  us, 

How  we  need  this  special  aptness  and  adaptability,  too,  begotten  of  spiritual 
equijiraent,  for  managing  men.     Real,  uniform  urbanity  toward  subordinates,  how  nee- 
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e>sai'j  tliis  is  in  every  misiiionary  who  would  win  his  way  among  all  classes.     We  must 
not  be  easily  oflfended. 

4.  A^ain,  wc  need  high  spiritual  (Equipment,  it  Kcems  to  me,  for  seeking  out  help* 
ers.  Great  discrimination  and  much  wisdom  are  demanded  for  this.  In  the  last  verse 
of  tlie  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  we  read  Christ's  own  words  :  "  Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvtst,  that  he  send  forth  laborers  into  hia  harvest."  But 
the  true  disciple  while  he  prays  will  also  be  all  the  while  on  the  lookout  for  laborurs. 

6.  Still  farther,  we  need  high  spiritual  equipment  for  what  I  may  call,  for  lack 
of  a  better  expression,  labor  for  souls.  This  expression,  al>o  soul-burden,  and  travai 
of  soul,  have  been  well  known  in  our  home  churches  for  a  hundred  years  and  more. 
Do  we  know  what  labor  for  souls  is?  Do  Christians  in  India  know  by  e.xperience  that 
burden  of  soul  for  the  salvation  of  others  ?  Many  are  saying,  "I  don't  undersuud  it, 
I  never  felt  it,  what  does  it  mean?"  Pardon  me  for  referring  to  my  own  experience 
and  saying  that  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  a  working  member  too,  some 
years  before  I  learned  what  this  burden  of  soul  meant.  I  can  never  forget  that  pas- 
sage in  my  own  experience  when  it  pleased  God  to  teach  me  this.  Since  that  day  I 
have  lasted  the  joy  of  burden-bearing  and  loved  to  labor  for  souls.  Some  one  has  very 
beautifully  said  :  "He  pleads  best  with  man  for  God  who  pleads  best  with  God  for 
man." 

To  do  this  work  successfully,  my  brethren,  we  need  higher  spiritual  equipment. 
This  will  come  in  answer  to  believing  and  import tinate  prayer.  There  was  that  English 
minister  who  was  found  one  winter  night  on  his  knees  pleading  for  a  revival  in  his  par- 
ish. His  wife,  wakened  from  sleep,  said  to  him  :  "  My  dear,  you  will  take  your  death 
of  cold."  The  answer  came  :  "Woman,  don't  you  know  that  I  must  answer  before 
God's  bar  for  two  thousand  sonis?"  Who  cau  wonder  that  such  a  man  had  blessing 
in  his  work  ?  I  have  heard  that  there  was  a  continual  revival  in  his  parish,  a  real  and 
refreshing  and  sustained  revival  on  through  the  weeks  and  months  and  years  of  his 
faithful  nunistry, 

6.  Onee  more,  we  need  higher  spiritual  equipment  in  order  to  plan,  perfect,  and 
perpetuate  successful  eooin'rutiou  among  all  the  evangelical  sects  working  for  the 
evangelization  of  this  great  country.  In  that  wonderful  prayer  of  our  blessed  Lord 
recorded  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  Jolin's  gospel,  he  prayed  "that  they  may  all 
be  one  ;  even  as  thou,  Fatlier,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us; 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me."  None  of  us  believe  that  our 
Lord  meant  that  we  all  should  think  alike  in  everything,  but  I  trust  all  of  us  believe 
that  he  wished  that,  in  spite  of  diversity  of  creed  and  diversity  of  government  and  di- 
versity of  methods,  bis  true  disciples  might  be  one  in  love  for  him  and  his  work,  and 
one  in  most  cordial  and  hearty  cooperation  for  extending  his  kingdom  on  earth.  I 
would  place  all  the  emjjhasis  of  which  I  am  capable  on  thi.^  possible,  practical,  power- 
ful onentss  of  believers  in  such  a  field  as  ours. 

I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when,  endowed  with  power  from  on  high,  we  shall 
rise  abo^e  our  petty  differences  and  divergencies  of  creed  and  method,  and  stand  by 
each  other  most  nobly,  rejoicing  as  sincerely  and  heartily  in  a  brother's  success  as  in 
our  own.  Hindooism  is  compiu't  still  and  most  determined;  Mohammedanism  is  arro- 
gant and  defiant,  and — I  shall  not  say  it  in  a  w  hisper — that  false  form  of  our  own  holy 
faith,  Romanism,  is  rampant  on  every  side.  Remember  Ovid's  line,  "  J'hs  est  et  ab 
hoate  doceri"  In  the  presence  of  all  these  Protestant  Christianity  must  be  one  and 
show  a  solid  front.     For  this  may  God  grant  us  the  needful  spiritual  equipment. 

7.  Lastly,  we  must  ha\e  high  spiritual  equipment  for  generating  and  sustaining 
Christian  enthusiasm.     Now  I  am  using  one  of  those  words  that  is  hated  and  hooted 
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flome  people  both  inside  and  outsidt*  tlie  Cliurch.     I  believe  in  enthusiasm  in  its  true 
etymological  Btiise.     Missionaries  need   the   lopioua  and   controlling  influenoe  of  the 
divine  Spirit  in  their  souls.     We  all  wiint  this  spirit  and  power  of  God  in  our  hearts 
and   lives,  and  this  generates  true   Christian   entliusiasm.      Emerson  hsis  well    8nid  : 
"Every  great  and  commanding  movement  in  the  annals  of  the  world  is  the  triumph  nf 
eHthusiasm."    And  Mowbeie  have  we  grander  illustrations  of  this  tlian  in  the  great 
lissionary  enterprise  of  the  Church  of  Christ,     I  think  it  was  the  brilliant  author  of 
[.£.•<•<!  Homo  who  gave  us  that  expression  of  "enthusiasm  for  humanity."     Onre  must 
[be  enthusiasm  for  Jesus  Christ  and  his  cro-is.    If,  tilled  and  fired  by  this,  we  address 
[ourselves  to  our  work,  we  shall  see  larger  success  than  ever  before.     Obstacles  will  van- 
lisb  or  be  overcome,  and  we  shall  see  this  people  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Call  to  mind   how  it  was  with    the  apostles  after  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them  ao- 
I      cording  to  the  promise  of  our  blessed  Lord,  how  they  spoke  with  power  and  multitudes 

Pvere  convened  and  added  to  the  Church. 
We  need  enthusiasm  for  Jesus  Christ  in  every  department  of  our  work.  We  need 
it  when  we  stand  up  to  prea<^h  in  the  bazar  or  the  mda,  so  that  the  very  ring  of*  our 
voices  shall  indicate  that  we  are  in  earnest  and  profoundly  believe  the  solemn  truths 
^^we  ulter.  We  all  can  tell  the  difference  between  such  preaching  and  perfunctoiy 
^■lecturing  to  the  people.  W*}  criticise  our  native  preachers  sharply  sometimes. 
Ale  we  who  should  be  tlicir  example  as  enthusiastic  as  we  should  be  ?  In  our  educa- 
tional department  this  enthusiasm  is  needed  none  the  less.  Tiiis  department  ha.s  been 
jeered  at  within  ten  years  in  both  Europe  and  America.  How  it  needs  this  enthu- 
siasm for  Jesus  Christ !  Call  to  mind  some  of  the  best  teachers  you  have  known.  Re- 
member Iiow  Arnold  of  Rugby  possessed  it,  and  how  his  name  is  a  power  and  a  talis- 
man to  every  one  who  was  ever  in  that  Bohool.  Remember  Mary  Lyou  of  Holyoke, 
»of  whom  it  is  said  that  rarely  did  a  pupil  sit  at  her  feet  who  did  not  go  away  a  devout 
disciple  of  Christ,  There  was  the  enthusiasm  for  Christ  that  disseminated  itself  and 
made  the  whole  atmosiihere  and  environment  filled  with  loving  thought  and  benign 
energy.  In  our  strictly  literary  work,  too,  we  need  this  enthusiasm,  in  our  writing, 
our  translating,  our  bookraaking,  in  everything.  We  need  it  in  our  medical  depart- 
ment, t<""i.  Every  line  of  missionary  service  wants  Christian  enthusiasm  of  a  high  order 
to  insure  success. 

■  Scant  time  is  left  me  for  saying  that  we  may  have  the  higher  spiritual  equipment, 
the  reasons  for  which  I  have  been  pointing  out.  Our  adorable  Lord  ha&  said  :  "The 
Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall 

■teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what.soever  I  have  said 
unto  you."  Hear  also  those  other  words  of  his,  spoken  just  before  his  glorious  ascen- 
sion :  "  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  witnesses  liotb  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea  and  >Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earih."  That  promise  comprises  India,  our  field,  and  ourselves. 
We  may  claim  it,  and  by  prayer  secure  all  the  spiritual  equipment  we  want  for  our 

\^-  work. 

^p  There  are  our  critics.  They  have  freely  criticised  missionary  manners,  missionary 
methods,  and  sometimes  missionary  motives  as  well.  I  say  it  sincerely,  I  thauk  God 
for  the  critics.  Lei  them  search  us  and  our  work  ilsrough  and  through,  and  let  them 
speak  out  boldly.  Either  their  carelessness  or  our  bluudering  will  be  sure  to  appear, 
and  good  must  come  of  it.  Our  work  is  open  to  inspection  on  every  side,  and  I  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  Kindly  and  meekly  let  us  bear  buffeting,  for  our  cause  is  just, 
ind  we  should  be  proud  to  suffer  for  it,  if  need  be. 

I  think  it  is  Hardwick,  in  his  interesting  volume  entitled  Christ  ami  Otlier  Mas- 


terjt,  who  iiuimates  that  the  Hin<loo  idea  of  the  avn/nr,  ami  particularly  of  the  tenth 
and  last  inoaijiation  of  Vishnu,  must  have  been  taken  from  Cluistinu  sources.  He 
suggests  the  second  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  revelation  of  St.  John.  lie  may 
be  right  in  this.  OtIiiT  scholars  have  thought  the  same.  Professor  Christlieb,  of  Ber- 
lin, whose  recent  death  all  Chrihtendom  mourns,  in  a  spirited  address  before  the  Evan- 
gelical  Alliance  Convention  in  New  York  several  years  ago,  said  something  like  thia  : 
"The  Gospel,  the  Bible  of  this  nineteenth  century,  is  the  living  Christian  man." 


THE    FOREIGN    MISSIONARY'S    CALL. 

BT  BEV.  OEOBGE  W.  KMOZ,  D.D.,  OF   TOKYO,  JAPAN. 

IIE  Cl)uroh's  response  to  its  great  missionary  opportunity  is  inspiriting. 


It 


is  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  unbelief,  and  the  response  is  stronger  year 
by  year.     Doubtless  many  reasons  of  more  or  less  value  combine  to  this 
end;  but  when  all  deductions  are  made  we  still  must  see  in  the  uprising  of 
the  Clmrch  a  splendid  exhibition  of  loyalty  lo  our  Lorrl. 

Missions,  however,  often  wear  an  aspect  on  the  field  other  than  that  pictured  by 
fancy  at  home,  and  the  impressions  gained  by  fervid  ajipeals  are  sometimes  dissipated 
on  arrival  in  a  foreign  land.  It  is  uf  importance  that  the  facts  and  the  conditions  of 
service  should  be  known,  and  that  the  call  to  service  shonid  be  stated  in  its  true 
terms. 

1.  The  large  number  of  ministers  at  home  and  the  small  number  of  missionaries, 
the  comparison  of  tliese  numbers  with  the  inverse  latios  of  populations  in  Christian 
and  non-Christian  lands,  docs  not  constitute  the  call.  The  comjvirison  is  unfaii\  for 
the  two  kinds  of  work  are  e.ssenlially  different.  The  great  work  of  the  pastors  at  home 
should  not  be — indeed,  cannot  be — undertaken  by  the  missionary  abroad.  It  was  not  all 
of  tiie  Christians  at  Antioch,  not  even  all  of  the  propliets  there,  but  specifically 
Barnabas  and  Saul,  who  were  chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Christ's  embassadora  to 
foreign  lands. 

2.  It  follows  that  the  immense  number  of  these  unevangelized  populations  does  not 
of  itself  constitute  the  call.  "  Why  stay  at  home,  contented  with  a  parish  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds, when  abroad  you  may  have  a  jiarish  of  a  million?"  No  missionary  has  a  parish  of  a 
million.  The  "few  hundreds,"  as  matter  of  fact,  may  constitute  a  larger  parish  than  one 
might  find  as  a  missionary.  No  missionary  has  a  parish  equal  in  extent  to  the  parish  of 
the  great  preachers  at  home.  The  parish  of  many  a  missionary  is  contained  in  a  recita- 
tion-room of  moderate  size.  That  Tokyo  has  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  people 
within  its  boundaries  does  not  give  me  a  parish  of  such  undesirable  size,  any  more  than 
rcsidt-nce  in  London  constitutes  its  unevangelized  millions  the  parish  of  any  given 
minister.  My  parish  is  composed  of  those  whom  I,  in  some  measure,  can  reach  and 
influence.  There  are  strict  limitations,  subjective  .".nd  objective.  The  vastness  of  the 
throngs  is  as  likely  to  beniamb  as  to  stimulate.  A  missionary,  standing  for  the  first 
time  amid  the  crowds  of  a  great  Eastern  city,  spoke  for  others  besides  himself  as  he 
tersely  said,  "A  missionary  is  either  an  apostle  or  a  fool ;  and  I  am  not  an  apostle." 
Newly  arrived  missionaries  sometimes  feel  that  the  older  men  so  occupy  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  more  room,  and  wimder  why  they  were  sent.  There  is  soon  found  a 
natural  limit  beyond  which  missionaries  cannot  be  increased  with  advantage.  Too 
many  missionaries  ma}'  be  as  hurtful  as  too  few.  One  of  the  missions  in  Japan  will 
put  no  more  than  one   missionary  in  any  town,  except  Tokyo,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
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issionary  most  fovl  full  ri-spoiisibility  for  bis  work,  nnd  that  two  missionaries  by  nu 
eaim  do  doubh-  wurk.     That  is  an  extreme  position,  but  it  oxiiresses  a  truth. 

3.  The  sujiptised  trieatcr  opportunity  for  diiveily  spiriliial  work  does  not  constitute 
the  call.  Said  a  young  lady  recently,  "My  religious  work  was  greater  in  my  Sunday 
school  class  at  home  than  liere  in  Japan."  'i'hcre  is  somt'time*  peculiarly  small 
Ojtportunity  for  close  contact  with  the  people,  the  differences  of  language,  civiliziition, 
and  race  sufficing  to  keej)  us  from  intimate  acqiiaiiUaiiceslii]).  Mucli  of  our  religious 
teaching  is  of  the  most  elementary  character,  concerned  with  the  outposts  of  the 
Christian  system.  No  message  constantly  vepi'ated  constitutes  the  Gospel,  and  there  id 
danger  of  stereotyping  a  form  of  words.  Some  schemes  of  zealous  men  for  delivering 
the  Gospel  to  crowds,  to  such  and  such  numbers  per  day,  have  as  much  resemblance  to 
the  true  preaching  of  the  blessed  truth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  as  the  revolutions  of 
Buddhist  prayer-wheels  have  to  true  petitions  to  our  heavenly  Father.  A  mi.s*ionary 
of  exception.al  experience  saiil  the  other  day,  *'Not  one  missionary  in  ten  is  successful 
as  ail  evangelist."  Is  one  minister  in  ten  in  tlie  I'nileil  States  sncci'»sful  as  an  evan- 
gelist? The  difficulties  in  foreign  fields  are  even  greater  than  the  difficulties  met  with 
in  evangelistic  work  among  our  irreligious  population  at  home.  Most  missionaries  arc 
engaged,  rightly,  in  work  otlier  than  ihe  direct  preaching  of  tlie  Gospel  to  the  uu- 
evangelized. 

4.  Tite  greater  hardship  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  fnrcign  field  do  not  constitute  the 
call.  The  work  has  its  own  hardsltips,  nn  doubt,  but  they  are  sometimes  ho  overstated 
as  to  convey  a  wrong  inipref^sion.  On  sonic  fields  there  may  he  still  physical  suffering 
and  danger,  but,  on  the  wholf,  life  abroad  is  \w  hanler  than  life  at  home.  Indeed, 
some  home  missionaries  endure  greater  i>ri\  at  ions  tlian  their  brothei-s  on  the  foreign 

elil,  and  some  pastors  of  self-supiiorting  churches  meet  greater  difKcuUies.  Conditions 
vary  abroad  as  at  home,  ami  some  missionaries  may  "do"  better  in  :i  worldly  sense  than 
if  they  had  stayed  ai  home.  The  "  sell'-sacriliee '■  is  somewhat  intangible  every  wln-rci 
and  cannot  be  reckoned  uj)  and  stated  in  an  exact  form  for  purposes  of  tompiirison. 

5.  First  among  the  Inte  reasons  constittiling  the  call  is  the  command  of  our  Lord. 
It  does  not  exclude  tlie  people  at  liome.  It  is  not  wholly  ihe  verbal  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  But  no  exegesis  can  faitly  refuse  to  emiirace  the 
non-Christian  Lands  in  its  meaning  ;  and  while  the  Church  continues  faithful  to  it» 

ord  it  cannot  refuse  to  carry  his  message  of  salvation  to  "  all  the  nations.*'    As  some 
'^ust  go,  each  one  may  fairly  ask  himself.  Why  not  I? 

6.  Without  exaggeration,  I  tiiink  the  fact  to  be  that  the  need  is  greater  abroad 
than  at  home.  Only  in  a  few  favored  localities  arc  there  missionaries  enough.  Few 
nn*'«ions  are  adequately  manned  and  o<)ni|.iped.  Conservative  men,  in  most  lands,  join 
in  the  appeal  for  reinforcements.  The  work  is  broa'l  and  varied.  Schools  are  to  be 
maintained;  hospitals  and  medical  work  must  be  carried  on;  a  literature  must  be 
created  ;  a  ministry  must  be  trained  ;  congregations  ninst  be  gathered;  churches  must 
be  organized;  and  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  must  be  preached.  A  great  variety  of  gifts 
and  a  large  force  of  men  are  needed.  Many  a  missionary  has  earnestly  and  prayerfully 
decided  that  he  can  best  serve  his  Master  Ity  work  not  directly  religious;  by  so  living 
that  prejudice  may  be  overcome,  by  jjroving  the  value  of  Christianity  by  faithfulness 
in  "secular"  ta>k8,  by  studying  the  native  literature  and  religions,  by  leaching  English 
and  the  ordinary  branches  of  stuily,  by  attending  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
mission.  With  its  varyii»g  demands  and  circumstniices  an  adequate  force  of  men  and 
women,  carefully  chosen  and  well  equijtped,  \*  essential  to  success.  A  somewliat  larger 
proportion  of  our  earnest  Christians  might  well  choose  the  foreign  field  because  of  its 

reat  need. 
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So  much  of  this  may  be  allowed  to  the  general  oonsidenitions  that  should  for 
this  subject  upon  the  coitsideralion  of  every  Ciiristian.  "  What  shall  I  do.  Lord  ?  "  \% 
the  question  of  every  believer.  If  the  answer  is  to  go  lience  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
response  will  be  as  ready  aa  if  the  answer  were  to  stay  at  home.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  answer  is,  no  doubt,  to  stay  at  homo  ;  and  the  response  is  just  as  conse- 
crated, just  as  sacred,  as  if  the  command  had  been.  Go  forth.  Sometimes  there  comes 
a  call  to  the  soul  that  is  unmistakable ;  and  such  exceptional  instances  need  no  rule, 
hnt  only  a  discritninatiiig  caution.  Yet  lo  most  men  no  such  clear  inward  guidance  is 
given  ;  but  the  answer  must  bo  souirlit  in  more  prosaic  fashion  by  advice,  the  careful 
balancing  of  differing  needs,  and  the  ada])tation  of  our  powers  to  apparent  openings 
for  labor. 

7.  So  the  call  should  be  definite,  specific,  with  the  same  attempt  at  adaptation  a» 
in  the  choice  of  fields  at  home.  The  various  fields  differ  greatly,  and  the  specific  calls 
for  one  year  may  differ  from  those  for  the  next.  Missionaries  and  boards  study  the 
fields  and  make  known  their  requests.  Ministers  and  professors  can  aid  in  making  the 
call  definite  and  personal  as  they  find  men  fitted  for  the  place.  When  a  school  wants 
a  teacher  or  a  college  a  professor,  when  a  mission  wants  a  man  to  care  for  its  businesft 
interests',  or  when  in  the  providence  of  God  many  men  are  needed  for  the  direct 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  in  making  out 
the  "call"  as  in  similar  instances  at  home.  The  old  idea  was  that  men  offered  them- 
selves to  go  "anywhere"  and  for  life.  The  new  idea,  born  of  long  experience  and 
costly  experiments,  is  that  adaptation  is  of  prime  importance,  and  that  men  aie  to  go 
where  they  can  best  serve  the  Master. 

8.  The  individual  responds  to  tliia  "call."  He  too  studies  the  field  and  his  owd 
qualificatinns.  His  decision  is  his  answer  to  his  question,  "Where  can  I  best  serve  my 
Lord  ?"  His  question  is  more  difficult,  perhaps,  more  complicated,  with  more  iinknowo 
factors;  but  it  is  to  be  ans^^  orod  on  the  same  principles  as  the  question  between  com- 
peting fields  at  home.  Some  men  make  the  mistake  of  iheir  lives  as  they  remain  in  the 
United  States,  anii  other  men  are  mistaken  in  going  to  the  foreign  field.  When  a  man 
finds  that  he  is  mistaken  in  choosing  the  pastorate,  for  example,  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
exchanging  his  place  for  position  of  editor  or  teacher.  When  a  man  mistakenly  goes  to  the 
foreign  field  he  should  be  as  ready  to  return  to  some  other  place  where  he  can  better 
serve  his  Lord.  Sometimes  men  feel  that  their  work  is  done  in  a  particular  field  at 
home,  and,  equally,  men  may  feel  that  ihcir  u.sefiilness  is  exhausted  as  foreign 
missionaries.  Often,  too,  providential  circumstances  take  Bucocs^ful  niissi<inaries  from 
the  work. 

In  a  word,  the  foreign  missionary's  work  is  a  part  of  the  one  great  work  of  the 
Church.  His  work  is  of  faitli,  and  its  rewards  are  for  the  most  part  the  rewards  of 
faith  and  hope  ;  bo  is  it  v\  itli  all  Church  work.  His  call  is  to  consecration,  to  self- 
sacriticc,  to  ohedience  lo  our  Lord's  last  command;  so  is  the  call  of  every  Christian. 
His  call  is  mediated  by  circumBtances,  by  personal  adaptation,  by  common  sense,  by 
the  advice  of  friends  ;  so  is  the  call  that  comes  to  every  follower  of  Christ.  As  the 
work  of  the  ministry  is  not  to  be  distingni.shed  from  the  work  of  the  layman  as 
"sacred,"  but  a.s  the  work  of  every  Christian  is  "  sacred  "  no  matter  how  ** secular" 
may  be  its  form,  so  the  work  of  the  foreign  missionary  is  not  lo  be  distinguished  as 
"  sacred,"  as  '•  consecrated,"  or  as  essentially  peculiar  when  compared  with  the  work  of 
ministers  and  laymen  at  home.  The  purpose  is  one,  the  work  is  one,  and  the 
spirit  is  one. 

As  the  Church  increases  in  piety  and  faith,  so  will  the  foreign  missionary  work 
prosper.     The  greatest  obstacle  to  foreign  missions  is  the  ill-success,   the  half-success 
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of  the  Church  in  Christian  lands.  Aa  obedience,  consecration,  and  love  come  to 
characterize  the  merabtrs  of  our  churches  at  home,  th^-  missionary  call  will  meet  with 
fall  response ;  but  apart  from  stronjj,  deep,  true  religion  there,  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
extraordinary  piety  abroad.  We  are  one  body  in  the  Lord,  and  differences  of  place 
and  form  of  service  make  no  difference  in  the  eyseiitiii!  life. 

9.  As  the  student  movemeiii  indit-atts  a  heightened  consecration  in  the  Church  at 
home,  it  U  mont  welcome  and  hopelul.  Its  siuccss  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  young  men  and  women  who  actually  enter  upon  the  foi-eign  work.  So  I'ar  as  it  is 
based  upon  true  devotion  to  our  Lord,  it  will  result  in  an  adequate  supply  of  recruits  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad. 

Some  of  the  boards  in  the  past  intelligently  and  successfully  have  acted  upon  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  paper.  In  some  years,  and  for  some  fields,  all  reasonal'le 
demands  have  been  met.  But  sometimes  we  hear  ominous  reports  uf  long  delay  in 
finding  recruits,  an<l  of  loud  calls  unavailingly  repeated.  Missions  and  boards  cannot 
change  such  unwillingness  into  as.sent.  It  cannot  be  changed,  it  should  not  be  changed, 
by  exaggerated  and  sensational  appeals,  or  by  any  temjiorary  and  extraordinary 
enthusiasm.  The  foreign  field  can  be  fully  supplied,  the  call  to  foreign  service  can  be 
effectual  only  as  the  Church  gives  itself  to  its  Saviour  with  loyal  consecration,  each 
Chrijitian  ready  to  go  wherever  the  Master  shall  command. — S.  IS.   Times. 


AN  IDOLATROUS   DEMONSTRATION   IN    CHINA. 

|EV.  J.  G.  FAGG,  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Amoy,  China,  writes 
to  the  Mission  Field  concei  ning  a  demonstration  that  occurred  at  Sio-ke, 
a  town  sixty  miles  from  Amoy  : 

"  A  distinguished   literary  man,  who  died  fifty  miles  away  from  here  a 


thousand  years  ago  or  more,  has  within  the  past  ten  years  become  the  supreme  object  of 
adoration  by  the  people  of  this  and  several  surrouiuling  villages,  'i'en  years  ago  little 
or  nothing  was  heard  of  him,  N<i  temple  dedicated  to  bira  existed  here.  Five  years  ago 
they  built  him  a  gorgeous  temple.  The  people  have  gone  to  offer  gilt  paper,  candles, 
and  incense,  and  big  spreads  of  chicken  and  goat  and  duck.  Whatever  prosperity 
they  have  enjoyed  they  attribute  to  him. 

"So  this  year  the  people  raised  several  thousand  dollars,  built  a  bamboo  and  paper 
r-pagoda  just  opposite  the  temple,  in  full  view  of  the  idol,  and  have  been  feasting  him 
on  daily  and  nightly  theatricals.  AVheiher  he  has  enjoyed  the  performances  or  not,  it 
is  sure  thousands  of  people  have.  They  have  brought  great  baskets  of  food  for  him  to 
enjoy.  Whether  he  has  touched  a  crumb  or  not,  it  is  sure  the  worshipers  have  had  a 
jiilly  good  feast. 

"  Gamblers  have  improved  the  occasion  and  put  up  their  booths  under  the  eaves  of 
the  temple,  :ind  are  filching  the  verdant  farmer.  The  opium  dens  are  reaping  a  rich 
harvest.  Satan  must  bo  in  high  glee,  for  he  has  the  whole  population  in  his  grip  ;  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  merchant  and  mandarin,  scribe  and  ignoramus,  patiper  and 
begK.ir,  ail  are  p.iving  tribute  to  the  father  of  lies,  who  i.i  sending  them  homo  with  a 
delusion  in  their  right  hand,  The  whole  demonstration  is  a  corrupter  of  morals,  a 
oamivnl  of  sin." 

"The  heathen  millions'  dolerul  crj  still  pierces  to  the  throne  on  high, 

And  (>o>l  in  pity  hears : 
Seada  back  to  us  its  loud  nppeal,  O  that  we  bad  a  heart  to  feel. 

And  aympatlitzinK  tears." 
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Eating  ia  I7pp«r  Egypt. 

BY    V.    O.    CAKPEXTER. 

TuKKiSH  nougat  is  one  of  tlu'  favorite  dainties 
of  the  liarem  in  Egypt.  At  a  dinner  which  I 
once  attended  in  Upper  Egypt  wc  hud  a  course 
of  candy  between  each  one  of  the  other  courees, 
and  wc  had  nt  \<!ast  ten  (U'ssurts  during  the 
mcaJ.  The  Turkish  tooth  is  a  very  sweet  tooth, 
and  with  sweetened  water,  sherbets,  randica, 
and  cakes  the  Turk  wakes  his  thick  blood  flow 
filiiwcr  and  slower.  At  least  half  the  world 
knows  not  the  use  of  the  fork,  and  fully  one 
quarter  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  in 
it  eat  with  their  fingers.  The  Egyptian  and  tlie 
Turk  pride themselvesou  theircleuulinessinusing 
their  fingers  rather  tlmii  furks.  The  forks,  say 
they,  have  been  in  some  other  man'.s  mouth,  and 
you  have  to  depend  on  your  servants  for  the 
clenning.  They  wash  llu-ir  hands  before  sitting 
down  to  the  table  or  squatting  around  the  meal 
on  the  floor,  and  they  jiick  up  the  morsels  of 
food  with  thin  pieces  of  bread,  rolling  it  around 
the  food  or  sopping  it  in  the  soup.  They  use 
their  hands  in  aiding  in  the  carving,  and  tear 
rather  than  cut  their  roasted  fowls.  A  whole 
sheep  is  often  served  at  an  Egyptian  dinner,  and 
the  guests  go  at  this  with  knife  and  fingers. 

I  once  attended  a  weddtnu  of  the  daughter 
of  the  richest  man  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  this 
sheep  formed  one  of  the  many  curiosities  of  the 
meal.  Aa  we  entered  the  house  richly  di-essed 
serrauts  brought  us  cups  of  water  as  sweet  aa 
the  Bap  of  the  ina])le,  and  flavored  with  anise- 
seed,  and  behind  them  came  a  boy  with  a  gold- 
embroidered  napkin.  I  took  ftsi|)of  the  water 
and  used  the  napkin  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  guests.  I  was  led  into  the  saleinliJt  and 
given  a  scat  on  a  divan.  Beside  me  squatted  a 
richly  dressed  Egyptian  in  a  turban,  and  with 
him  I  took  a  sip  at  the  cup  of  black  coSec, 
which  followeil  the  sweet  water.  Then  we  had 
Candies  and  bnindy,  and  after  this  a  cigarette, 
■when  the  dinner  was  announced.  In  addition 
to  the  sheep  there  was  roa.st  turkey,  roast  beef, 
vegetables,  and  all  tlie  extrna  of  a  big  French 
dinner.  Between  each  course  candies  and  sweet 
cake  were  served,  and  the  meal  took  several 
hours,  The  foreigners  present  were  given 
knives  and  forks,  but  the  natives  ate  with  their 
fingers. 

Botli  sexes  are  abstemious  in  their  food, 
though  fond  of  jiastry,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit. 
The  jtrinripul  menisare  breakfast,  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise;  dinner,  or  the  midday  meal,  at 
noon;  and  supper,  which  is  the  chief  meal  of 


the  da)-,  u  little  after  sunset.  Coffee  is  taken  at 
all  hours,  and  ia,  with  a  pip<',  presented  at  least 
once  to  every  guest.  Tobacco  is  the  great  lux- 
ury of  the  men  of  all  classes  in  Egypt,  who 
begin  and  end  the  day  with  it,  and  geuerollj 
smoke  all  day  with  little  intermission. 


Missionar;  Morsels. 

BV  W.    H.  MORriK,   .M.D.,   F.B.S.,  WESTFIELD,  ». 

A  coNSisTKXT  missionary  will  carefully  refrain 
from  giving  a  direct  insult,  or  showing  any  form 
of  affront,  to  he.-ilhen  religious.  He  is  n  mis- 
sionary of  Jesus  for  Jesus's  sake,  and  in  his  cou- 
duct  he  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example 
of  his  blessed  Master. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  years  of  tlie  East 
India  C'onii)auy"s  rule,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  British  government  to  do  nothing  that  shall 
be,  or  seem  to  be,  construed  as  an  identifica- 
tion of  ii.self  with  missionary  exertions  or  mis- 
sionary operations. 

Christian  "policy"  is  apparently  a  hateful 
term.  It  grates  on  the  ear  and  crosses  the  lips 
unwillingly;  but  after  all  it  is  of  a  whole<ome 
kind,  sealed  with  Ijolh  Pauline  and  Johannuie 
authority,  and  worth  while  to  alide  by  as  we 
seek  to  propagate  the  faith  divine. 

Do  not  forget  or  neglect  to  pray  for  the  mis- 
sions and  missionaries.  This  «eems  to]>ennoi>f 
the  faults  of  the  day  in  the  Church,  and  must 
be  thoroiighly  eradicated  for  the  sake  of  that 
empkisis  of  interest  which  the  work  and  the 
workinani>hip  constantly  demand. 

Every  eye  that  is  turned  upon  Bulgaria  is 
necessarily  myopic  if  it  fails  to  make  out 
that  the  Mohammedan  clement  in  that  country  ia 
guiltles-siif  religious  bigotry — or,  more  properly 
speaking,  religio-iwliticalbigotry^-vf  the  most 
offensive  tyx>e  and  character. 

Ferdinand,  the  ill-starred  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 
has  one  thing  that  is  to  his  honor.  Under  his 
administiufiou  the  Bulgarian  Protestants  dared 
to  hope  that  the  obstacles  lying  between  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  might  be  cleared  up  I  Oriental 
hope  is  a  weakling  jilaot. 

Give  Lady  Alicia  Blackwood  creilit  for  the 
statement  that  Turkey  is  more  tolerant  than 
Rus-sia,  Spain,  Austria,  Gennauy.  and  Sweden. 
This  looks  suijirising,  but  it  \s  provable  by  facta 
that  rniiklr  in  the  heart  when  published  without 
gloss  or  other  gaib. 

Have  you  read  Dr.  R.  N.  Cust's  Slyteh  of  tht 
Modern  Langvage*  of  Africn  f  It  is  not  a  now 
work  (having  been  published  in  1U83),  but  ai 
exhibiting  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
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Sciiu  Inn  railages  it  deserves  well  of  every 
id«"iit  of  Afiiciin  Mis'^ious. 
tt  is  a  long  way  rouud,  but  the  English  trans- 
ion  of  Gorressio's  Italinn  edition  of  ihe  R/i- 
\/nnii  is  the  best  (it  huud  from  whirli  to  gaii 
pipprecintivo  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the  San- 
^t,  und  thus  of  the  Hiiidoostanee  and  the  In- 
ilmlects. 

It  now  when  we  orespvakin^  of  Christ  to  the 

I  with  so  much  directness,  let  us  get  hold  of 

lact  that  the  Talmud  tenches  the  diguitr  of 

r;  aud.  therefore,  believe  that  the  Hebrew 

^ert  must  necessarily  be  an  arduous  workman 

h  us. 

kohUtock's  article  in  No.  13  of  the  Deutsehea 
'oHialhlitt,  on  the  ••Health  Ue()uirements  of 
H,"  is  interesting;  but  what  shall  wc  say  of 
"  Freedom  from  all  organic  defects  is  nec- 
r! "     Is  there  a  virile  test  for  missionaries? 
lu  inquire  the  ]>ar  value  of  missionary 
ity.     It  is  true  that  it  is  not  ''in  the  mar- 
but,  nevertheless,  it  has  a  certain  value, 
we  appreciate  it?    Shall   we,  dare   we, 
eciiite  it?    This  is  a  question  for  the  con- 
ktioiis  man. 

]Hitience  has  been  exhausted  time  and 
1  when  I  have  hnd  occasion  to  read  works 
blyiug"to  questions  of  faith;  but  Authro- 
</,  an  ftDonymous  book,  from  Everett  Wml- 
I Richmond,  Va.,  is  an  exception.  Friends 
l^e  Negro  should  read  it. 
I  one  Tvill  disagree  with  Professor  A.  SilvB 
le  {Ai>iatie  Quarttrhj  Ileriete,  Vol.  II,  No.  3), 
be  affirms  that  the  civilization  of  Africa 
1  in  the  womb  of  lime."  British  i>olitioian« 
}the  remark,  but  it  is  true,  and  the  liirth  is 
to  transpire. 
I^e  of  the  most  interesting  lx>ok8  that  has 
llto  me  is  from  Revell's  press,  OneeUindtr, 
Clirintian,  the  autobiography  of  Raba 
lanji.  It  is  positively  fascinating,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  Sunday  school  library 
in  America. 

Prudence  dictates  that  the  American  observer 
of  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  by  the  British 
government  should  not  be  hasty  of  criticism. 
The  question  is.  Could  Americans  do  better? 
"Would  we  treat  the  mis!<ionaries  any  better)  Can 
■we  criticise  justly? 

Queer  methods  of  interpreting  the  term  '•  pro- 
tection "  prevail  in  R\i»sia!  Look  lit  the  term 
closely,  and  then  imagine,  if  you  can,  what  it 
means  when  an  astute  Frederick  Currie  writes  : 
••Protestants  may  claim  pi^otection  in  Russia." 
Imagine  what  this  can  signify ! 


Rely  upon  it,  the  Aryans  were  a  branch  of  the 
Scythians,  and  the  Hyksus  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Turk*.  Get  hold  of  thi.s,  and  you  will 
understand  that  obtasencss  of  the  Turk  which 
the  missionary  discovers  us  a  constant  thorn  of 
provocation  and  displeasure. 

Stand  still  a  moment!  Let  me  ask  if  you 
have  read  the  Saengerfett  Sermont,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Brady,  of  Newark,  N.  J. — the  most  wonderful 
book  on  the  problem  of  Sabbath-keeping  that 
you  and  I  as  mi.sMounry  workmen  and  well- 
wi?4hci-s  Clin  tind  in  any  modern  language! 

Timidity  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
characterized  as  other  than  despicable.  And 
j*et  there  are  those  who  consider  it  as  honorable 
not  to  be  "too  forward"  in  working.  Such 
look  more  to  the  workmanship  than  to  the  work 
and  the  conditions  of  working. 

Uiider«itaud  just  this  :  Although  the  clergy- 
man should  not  leave  the  word  of  God  and  de- 
scend to  the  serving  of  tables,  the  missionary  is 
obliged  to  do  it.  It  is  his  duty  and  privilege, 
and — using  the  good  old  English  phrase — ^he  has 
"  got  to  do  it,"  and  in  His  name. 

Vanity  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Papuan 
except  in  one  essential,  and  that  is  in  what  he 
calls  his  "sacredness."  The  "s-icred  men  "of 
New  Guinea  are  the  prie.sts  and  doctors,  and  in 
every  community  the  people  regard  them  oa 
something  more  than  human. 

William  Green,  missionary  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
writes  that  as  the  law  insists  that  the  civil  shall 
precede  the  religious  nurriage,  he  will  not  i)er- 
form  the  latter  l>efore  the  other.  This  strict 
observance  of  the  law  ia  a  salutary  example  to 
all  missionaries. 

Xerophilous  Christians  are  not  as  numeroiu 
as  they  formerly  were,  and — shall  we  not  say — 
in  consequence  the  missionary  spirit  is  entering 
in  more  rapidly.  Who  welcomes  a  drouth  now, 
the  "good  dry  season,  when  the  corn  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  grow  ?" 

Yesterdays  are  inspiring  in  Japan.  Tlje  sun- 
set of  the  day  of  Perry's  triumph  and  tlie  later 
twilight  of  the  day  of  the  Mikado's  fall  are  in 
the  ether  of  which  this  morning's  light  is  ma<le. 
All  is  in  ]>reparutiou  for  the  midday  when  Ja- 
|)an  shall  be  ^un-lit. 

Zealous  efforts  are  being  made  to  broaden  our 
foothold  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Our  ini>«>iouaries 
are  not  content  with  simply  being  on  the  ground, 
but  they  aim  to  make  the  ground  their  own.  and 
to  hold  it  as  vantage  and  for  the  victory  against 
8U]>erstiti(in.  Dr.  Burt  is  pleading  for  a  build- 
ing fund  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
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The  Italy  Muaion  of  the  Methodist  Episoopol 
Obiuch. 

BT   RKV.    WILUAM    BUBT,    D.D. 

"  Kb  early  as  1S33  Charles  Elliot,  D.D.,  began 
to  advfkcate  the  estnbliabmeat  on  the  part  of  our 
Church  of  a  missiou  to  Italy;  and  agnin  in  18S0 
before  the  public  ftud  with  official  iwrsousffes 
ill  the  Church  he  became  specially  urgent  for 
the  project.  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven  had  for 
■ome  years,  with  others,  joined  heartily  in  ad- 
vocacy of  this  movement,  and,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  from  the  Board  of  Managers  to  con- 
sider this  subject,  he  reported  in  favor  of  such  a 
mission  in  February,  1870,  and  in  September  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  tlie  Board  adopting 
the  project  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
originally  made  by  the  General  Committee  in 
November,  180D." 

In  March.  1871,  Rev.  Leroy  M.  V«mon,  D.D., 
was  appointed  by  Bisliop  Ames  superintendent 
of  our  Italy  Mission,  with  temporary  residence 
at  Genoa.  After  a  survey  of  the  deld  and  some 
discussion  on  the  question,  in  Decembi-r,  1872, 
the  heiwlqiiiirter*  of  the  nu>wion  were  fixed  at 
Bologna.  It  was  with  great  dIfHctilty  and  after 
four  months  of  delay  that  a  suitable  hall  could 
be  obtained.  Services  were  formally  inaugu- 
rated July  22,  1^73,  The  inissioa  was  duly  or- 
ganized into  an  Annua!  Conference  in  1881, 
Bishop  Mi'rrill  presiding. 

Great  mid  perplexing  have  been  the  many  dif- 
ficulties in  connection  with  tliis  woik,  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  Italy  baa  been  for  all  the  cen- 
turies the  heart  of  Romauium.  Here  the  pope 
lives  and  reigns. 

The  circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mission  were  peculiarly  flattering,  and  many 
thought  that  the  general  revolution  umonit  the 
people  was  not  only  political  but  also  religious. 
Hence  nearly  all  the  evangelical  raissinns  were 
dmwn  into  the  popular  current  without  very 
strictly  tlefiuing  their  lines  of  work  or  plans  of 
operation.  When,  however,  the  first  excite- 
ment was  over  and  the  reaction  set  in,  the  work 
OS  a  religious  reformation  was  found  to  be  much 
len  than  it  was  at  first  supposed.  If  we  had 
been  content  (especially  the  Church  at  home) 
with  more  meager  apparent  results,  and  had  laid 
the  foundations  solidly  on  the  principles  and 
usages  of  our  Church,  I  have  do  doubt  but  that 
to-day  the  actual  results  would  have  been  much 
larger. 

In  conaidcratioB,  however,  of  all  the  circum- 
stances we  sire  surprised  to  find  the  results  as 
large  as  they  are.     We  are  in  Italy  as  an  organ- 


ized Church,  called  by  the  providence  of  God  t« 
do  our  part  in  the  redemption  of  this  wonderful 
people,  to  lead  them  back  to  the  faith  of  the  fa- 
thers and  to  the  only  fountain  of  life. 

There  is  no  Church  so  well  adapted  by  its 
doctrines,  spirit,  usiige^,  and  organization  to  lead 
in  this  great  work  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  God  has  called  us  to  a  great  and  re- 
sponsible duty,  will  we  be  equal  to  the  occasion? 
We  are  now  known,  our  purpoM  and  work  are 
well  defined,  and  wherever  we  have  had  a  fair 
trial  we  have  had  success.  It  is  now  simpit  :i 
question  of  suitable  buildings  and  ap|)liaoc'^. 
A  few  generous  gifta  just  now  will  assure  the 
permanent  success  of  our  cause.  Who  will  re- 
spond? Our  pressing  need  to-day  is  n  suiiable 
building  at  liome. 

At  present  we  have  87  organized  churches  or 
stations,  and  10  other  places  regularly  visited 
by  our  preachers.  The  property  of  the  mission 
is  valurd  at  $150,500.  There  iire  34  ministers, 
menihers  of  the  Conference,  of  whom  3  are  su- 
pernumerary. There  are  aUo  6  local  prcrtihere 
employed  in  the  work,  and  9  others  who  vol- 
untiirily  give  their  help.  The  members  and 
probationers  are  1,083,  a  gain  of  122  over  last 
year.  At  the  last  Conference  220  conversions 
were  reported.  Sunday  school  scholars,  583,  a 
gain  over  last  year  of  147.  The  collections  for 
all  purposes  during  last  year  amounted  to  about 
10,000  francs. 

There  are  at  present  10  young  men  stadenti 
in  our  theological  school  at  Florence.  8  boys  in 
our  little  institute  at  Rome,  and  41  girls  in  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  Home  at 
Rome. 

Six  branches  of  the  Epworth  League  have  al- 
ready been  organized,  aud  the  work  is  meeting 
with  popular  fiivor. 

From  our  publishing  Itouse  at  Rome  we  have 
sent  forth  during  the  year  62,000  copies  of  our 
week  ly  paper,  making  in  all  496,000  pages.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  evangelical  paper 
published  in  Italy.  We  have  also  published 
during  the  yenr  an  elegantly  illustrated  child's 
history  of  John  Wesley  that  has  had  quite  ■ 
large  sale.  Also  a  much  needed  probationer's 
manual,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Epworth 
League,  besides  about  170,000  pages  of  tracts  ^nd 
57,000  posters,  liandbills,  and  invitation  cards. 

We  have  also  published  duritig  the  past  six 
months  3,000  volumes,  100,000  pages  of  the 
Sunday  school  uionthly,  which  has  now  become 
a  larger  volume,  publisihed  q  uarterly,  and  adopted 
by  all  the  evangelical  denominations.     It  is  still 
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p:jMm1w<l.  hiwever,  from  our  press.  We  now 
luive  iu  jiriui  u  trantilatiou  uf  Bishop  Ilurst'ti 
Outllnr*  of  Biiilti  IlUloni  wliifh  will  meet  a  felt 
wftiit  in  our  (.'onfereuce  ami  esiJtcinliy  among 
our  local  proarhiTS. 

Tlie  following  brief  notes  will  rnablu  our 
fricnils  to  locate  our  stutions. 

Adria  w  a  town  of  uhoiit  ton  thousiinil  iu- 
bal)it4int$.  It  is  near  the  nwuthof  the  river  Po, 
on  the  milrond  between  Chiotrgia  and  Huvijfo. 
At  Rovigo  the  brunch  line  connects  with  the  main 
line  between  Venire  and  Bologna.  It  was  onre  a 
port  on  the  Adriatic  but  is  now  seventeen  miles 
inland.  Here  we  have  ii  liirge  hull  on  the  [trinui- 
pul  scjnarii  of  the  town.  Tln-reare  fortv-si.x  tueiu- 
l)rr<i  and  ]irobuti oners  and  the  ni<'etin<;g  are 
largely  attended.  The  pastor  at  Adria  alsoHUp- 
plics  the  station  at  Oavcllo,  n  clean  an<l  pretty 
village  nlK>ut  five  miles  distant.  Here  we  have 
fifteen  nienilwrs  and  jinjlwtioncrs.  In  both 
thcsu  pUcea  we  are  alone. 


A    STHEET   IN    EOI.OGXA. 


Soiogfta  bos  about  om-  Imndred  and  Iliirty 
thousnod  itdiabitants.  It  is  one  of  tlie  moiit 
ancient,  iiuportntit,  and  interesting  cities  of 
luilj.  Bitiiuti-el  in  a  fertile  pluin  at  tlie  biiiie  of 
the  Ajicnuiues.  lis  narrow  street^  nunieroijs  ar- 
cade.*, old  palace!*,  churchcit,  and  leaning  towers 
together  give  the  city  a  ipniint  appearaticc.  ItJi 
uuivewity  lias  a  world-wide  reputation  and  ha.s 
played  an  interesfiii;;  part  in  tlie  Idstorj  of  an- 
cient and  mo<lern  Italy.  Here  we  have  n  verj- 
neat  church  and  ])roperty  worth  about  ^l,4(M), 
and  alM)ut  fifty  uiL-nibers.  This  w:is  the  cnitUe 
of  our  work  for  all  Italy.  The  Wesleyans, 
Baptist,  and  Free  Church  also  have  stAtious  iu 
Bologna. 

CojuUi  18  n   little  town  in  Piedmont  about 


four  niilci  from  S.  Mar/.ano  and  on  a  branck 
road  bvlwceu  Alotnaudria  and  Turin.  The  sta- 
tion is  supplied  by  a  local  preacher  and  visilwl 
by  the  pastor  at  8.  Miirzano.  There  are  about 
fifteen  meml>er»  and  well  attended  mwtings. 

iMciuloUi  is  n  siniill  town  in  the  province  of 
Florence  though  near  to  Forli.  It  is  not  on  the 
line  of  the  niilroad.  There  \»,  however,  u  daily 
post  to  the  place  from  Florence  and  Forli.  Wo 
have  here  alwut  twenty  merabers.  The  property 
wo  rent  is  very  good,  and  cotdd  be  very  easityr 
ndaptml  to  our  use  for  church,  schools,  and  resi~ 
dence  of  minister  if  .some  kiml  friend  would  buy 
it  for  us.  .\t  this  moment  we  could  get  it  foi^ 
|;:t,(lOO. 

Floraice. — From  the  first  one  of  o\u'  most 
prfisjierous  churches  has  been  at  Florence. 
Here  wc  have  about  one  hundrtnl  and  thirty 
mcnibi!r><  and  a  well  located  property  valued  at 
|!t>,0(IO.  At  Florence  al«o  is  our  Theological 
Scliool.  .\t  jireseut  there  are  ten  student.*,  thrca 
of  whom  will  gra<luatc  and  enter  the  work  thia 
year.  We  hope  great  things  forour  w(»rk  from 
those  who  shall  be  taught  in  our  schools.  At, 
F'lorence  there  artj  representatives  of  all  the  de-. 
nomiiintioDS,  and  yet  how  small  u  force  for  suct^ 
a  large  and  important  city.  , 

Foi/'J"'  '""'  TirnujU. — Foggia  is  one  of  the 
most  important  railroad  renters  in  Italy.  In  thia 
respect  it  is  for  the  South  wimt  Bologna  is  for 
N"or11i  and  Central  Italy.  It  is  tho  central  point 
of  the  great  .^pulian  plidti,  and  counts  almut 
forty  thousand  live  liundreil  inhabitants.  Hero 
we  have  tliirty-tlve  members,  and  during  tlio 
prtst  year  we  have  uiniutaiiii'd  u  very  jmpidar 
evening  xchool.  If  we  coiilil  oulj"  havca  v'ood 
buildim;  at  Foggia  the  town  would  be  practi- 
cally ours,  for  wc  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
the  population  is  well  disjiosed. 

Termoli  is  a  small  town  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
service.s  tlien^  are  held  by  our  preacher  at  Fog» 
gift. 

Forli  mill  Fn^mn. — These  arc  twci  towns  in 
what  is  known  a.s  the  Unnunjua.  They  lielonged 
to  the  state.'i  of  the  Church.  Within  the  walU 
of  the  city  of  Forli  there  art?  about  Hi.KteeD  tlinu- 
sand  |>eople,  and  in  the  whole  commune  forty- 
one  thousAlld. 

Faenza  has  about  llfteen  thousand  within  the 
walls  and  thirty-six  thousand  in  the  commune. 
In  these  twii  citii'S  the  work  luis  presente(l  sjx'- 
cial  ditlicullies.  In  Fiicnza  alone  there  are  from 
.MX  to  seven  hundred  priest-;.  Having  been  fm- 
so  long  directly  under  i>apjd  nde,  the  blight  of 
the  system  has  been  more  terribly  felt  in  the 
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cbftractcr  of  Wms  jKOplc.  In  tliiir  rclwllion 
nguinttt  former  tvriiimy  they  Imve  j^'one  rutM-  to 
till'  niottt  cxtruiiK-  MH-iuIIs(ic  nuil  iiiiinTliii'.-iI 
idi'ius.  Near  these  two  rities  then'  iin.'  otlii-rs, 
milking  in  ull  alutut  two  Iniiulreii  thousanil  souls. 
Wi"  uliiiic  uif  ihert'  to  pri'iich  lo  tliciii  the  Gosjk.'! 
of  Jcaiis. 

Genoii. — I'l^rliHps  there  is  no  city  in  Italy  so 
iiitiniati-ty  rcliitctl  lo  Anicrirti  its  Genoa,  hi-niune 
it  is  one  of  thu  principal  si'mMirtu  with  wliich  we 
have  L-omim'rcial  ri'liilious  and  Un-niise  uf  its 
hiHtdrii'  inti'n>t.  It  h  iiIho  oui-  of  \.\%v  rlclR'St. 
most  bciiuliful,  nnd  most  iniportiiut  of  all  the 
cities  of  Italy.  For  some  reiisou  we  tUtl  uot  en- 
Icr  <Jt;.oii  uutil  quite  recently.     We  now   liave 


cusstoiii"  tr.iil  prejutlici'^,  nnd  tlierpfore  so 
dispo.^^1  for  our  work,  ms  3IiUu.  For  tuuujr 
years  our  chtiiTh  nt  Militu  uiet  iu  a  little  out-of- 
the-w;<y  hall.  It  wiis  uot  poivsible  to  do  much 
in  such  n  place.  We  now  luive  n  uevr  church, 
vului^I  at  ^20,000,  nnd  hiiiec  its  dedicatiou  two 
nod  n  half  ycnr;  n^  Ivu  times  as  murh  hits  Iicco 
iteeomplislu'dat  Milan nsdurini; nil  the  pni-wiing 
years.  We  have  made  n  mistake  in  not  building 
the  chureli  liirgu  cnouyh.  Here  we  have  well 
Dtteniled  class  uicetinjjs  and  prayer  meetjngv 
An  active  Epworth  Leiij^iic  graudly  supiw^rtsthe 
jmstor.  and  the  work  is  spreading  to  various 
jmrts  of  thf  city. 

Piivia  hits  about  thirty  thou<iand  inhabitants 
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nliuvit  twenty-five  members.  We  are  in  a  hireil 
liall  on  the  liist  Hoor  upstair*,  in  a  city  where 
Ave  ought  to  h:ire  a  Hue  property  cm  a  populous 
street.  Instead  of  throwing'  away  .so  nuieli 
money  for  fireworks  and  other  merely  external 
manifestations  in  the  eelebratiou  of  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Anieriea 
by  Colundjus,  will  not  someone  ifive  to  ("oluin- 
bus'.s  native  city  a  buildiiiff  wherein  shall  be 
■worNhipeil  tlie  CJoil  wlio  has  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  this  hind  diseovercil  by  Cohuubus, 
and  iu  which  tlicic  shall  In-  tavi^rht  lo  the  ri.->iujjc 
generation  the  principles  of  true  liberty  and  of 
true  (.'hristian  civilization  ?  As  n  memorial  of 
Columbus's  great  discovery  let  Aiuerica  send 
back  to  Genoa,  and  hence  to  all  Italy,  a  tan- 
gible ]>ro(>f  of  what  God  has  wrought  in  and 
thrown;!!  us. 

Miliiu  and  I'lti-Ui. — The  city  of  Milau  is  the 
romim^rcial  ca])ital  of  the  kin;^doui.  It  has  all 
the  !ippi:arauce  of  a  iiioderu  city  fuU  of  enter- 
prise. There  is  perliaiw  uo  city  so  free  from  tlie  old 


ami  is  near  Jlilau.  We  have  here  twenty-three 
nicinbcr*.  For  the  present  thv  work  is  sujiplicd 
from  Milnu. 

Mixhiiii  itml  Citftuij. — Within  the  walls  of  the 
eily  of  Modcnu  there  aix*  about  thirty-one  thou- 
sand itduibitautb,  aud  iu  the  commiuu-  tlfty-cii|Ut 
thousaud.  It  is  on  the  main  line  between  Miluu 
and  Bolnjiua,  about  forty  minutes  Ijy  train 
from  the  latter  crr\.  Here  we  should  have 
houjjht  properly  at  the  bej.'inuiug  aud  ]ilant«i1 
the  work  on  a  solid  basis.  We  arc,  lu.nvcver,  still 
iu  a  miserable  iirilc  hin-il  hnll.  We  bave  here 
one  of  the  most  interesting  little  grcuips  of 
Christians,  thirty-fix  iu  numlter,  nnd  we  arc 
atoue  in  the  city. 

Cavezzo  is  a  small  town  near  Modena  and  is 
visited  once  a  week  by  our  pastor  of  that  city. 

JfajtliK. — For  the  jneseat  the  work  at  Naples, 
in  nearly  all  the  denominations,  is  utmost  at  a 
standstill.  Il  is  one  of  the  most  ditlicult  fields 
iu  Italy.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  would 
succeed  wonderfully  with  the  Nea]x>litaus  if  we 
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only  had  a  suitable  building.  It  is  no  use  try- 
ing to  fvnugelize  a  city  of  over  five  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  with  n  little  hrtll  in  a  buck 
court  or  up  two  flights  of  stiiirs.  If  we  ever  ex- 
t  to  do  anything  at  Naples  we  must  have 
property. 

PaUrmo.  —  Here  we  have  been  fortuonie 
enoug'h  to  find  a  large  and  beautiful  hall  in  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  city.  Palermo  is  a  magnificent 
city  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhaliitantB,  many  of  whom  are  well  dispose<l  to 
receive  the  truth.  Here  we  have  a  flourishing 
branch  of  the  Epworth  League.  This  is  our 
only  stAtion  in  Sicily.  I  wish  we  could  also  oc- 
cupy  Catania  and  MessioK,  two  large  and  im- 

rtant  cities, 

Pua  has  a  populatioa  of  about  thirty-eight 
thousand,  with  fiftyfour  thousand  in  the  com- 
Inune.  We  have  here  a  chuich  property  valued 
»t  12,000.  Here  wc  have  a  membersliip  of  tliirty, 
BS  interesting  day  school  of  forty-five  scholars, 
■a  active  Epworth  League,  aad  excellent  con- 
gregations. 

Pent'jia  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Um- 
bria,  and  has  a  population  of  seventeen  ihousand 
irithin  the  walls  and  fifty-one  thousand  in  the 
COinaiune.  Our  little  church  is  the  only  Gc>spel 
tight  in  this  city  set  on  a  hill.  Here  we  have 
church  property  valued  at  $4,000.  We  have 
had  here  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  but  we 
hope  that  the  battle  is  now  yielding  in  our  fa- 
Tor. 

Ponttdern  is  on  the  railroad  between  Pisa  and 
Florence.  It  is  now  aupplied  in  part  from  Pisa 
and  in  part  from  the  theological  school  at  Flor- 
ence. Here  we  have  a  neat  little  chapel,  the  gift 
of  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher. 

Rapolhi  and  Idelfi  are  two  small  towns  south- 
east of  Foggia.  At  liapolla  we  huve  a  very  ia- 
tiircsting  day  school  of  twenty  bright  boj'*.  Re- 
ligious services  are  also  held  in  the  schoolroom 
every  week.  At  Multi  there  is  a  xtual!  group  of 
twelve  Christians. 

Rome. — While  the  cry  comes  for  help  from  all 
purls  of  the  country  the  one  pressing  need  at 
this  moment  is  a  suiiable  building  for  our  work 
it  Rome.  Rome  is  Italy.  Whnt  is  done  here  is 
Vnown  and  felt  all  through  the  kingdom.  If  we 
are  weak  here  we  are  weak  in  alt  Italy.  Here  we 
have  already  two  churches  organized,  but  neither 
of  them  can  do  eflicicnt  work  for  lack  of  asuita- 
le  and  well  located  building.  Here  we  have 
ur  boys'  and  girls'  institutes.  Here  also  we 
have  our   publishing  house. 

Hardly  had  we  arrived  in  Rome,  in  the  spring 


of  1890,  before  ou«  eyes  covetwi  the  one  vacant 
corner  lot  exactly  suited  to  our  purpose.  After 
mure  than  a  year  of  coutinu>d  searching  imd 
working  we  succeeded  in  getting  it.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous p<isilion8  in  the  whole  city.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Via  Venli  Settembre  and 
Via  Firenze,  K3  feet  by  L'tS  feet,  next  to  the  War 
Department.  Via  Venti  Settembre  is  one  of  the 
most  important  streets  of  the  city,  running  along 
the  ridge  of  the  Quirinal  hill.  Here  are  most 
of  the  department  buildings  of  the  government 
and  the  royal  palace. 

A  building  on  this  comer  lot  will  preach  to 
the  whole  city  day  and  night.  What  noble  man 
of  (iod  will  honor  himself  and  hi.s  Church  and 
kindle  on  one  of  the  hills  of  the  Eternal  City  the 
light  <if  salvation  that  shidi  be  to  all  the  people! 
May  God  touch  the  heart  of  some  one  of  his  no- 
ble stewards. 

,$.  MnfMuo  is  A  small  town  ia  Piedmoot  on  a 
high  hill,  a  most  picturesque  place.  Wc  have 
here  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  the 
Conference,  fifty  members  and  twenty  dayscboi- 
ars.  These  are,  however,  packed  away  io  a 
little  room  hardly  large  enough  for  one  half  the 
number.  A  good  brother  of  the  church,  now 
dead,  gave  us  the  property  we  occupy.  We 
also  hiive  here  un  excellent  site  on  which  to 
build.  The  people  will  do  their  utmost,  but  we 
still  lack  about  $3,000.  With  a  good  building 
the  whole  village  would  soon  be  ours. 

Teini  is  a  manufacturing  town  with  about  fif- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Nera.  We  have  here  about  thirty 
members.  It  is  one  of  the  cities  most  radically 
opposed  to  the  priests,  but  given  over  to  glut- 
tony and  materialism. 

Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  haa  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  three  hundred  thousanl.  It* 
streets  are  broad  and  straight  with  elegant 
squares  and  monumcuts,  and  its  palaces  are 
magnificent.  Like  Milan,  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  modern  city. 

Hero  we  have  a  large  property  valued  at  $30- 
000  on  Via  Lagrange,  one  of  the  principal  strceta 
of  the  city.  We  now  need  the  suitable  building 
that  shall  attract  and  accommodate  the  people. 
We  have  here  an  interesting  day  school  of  twenty 
children. 

Vtiiiee.  The  same  cry  comes  from  Venice  for 
suitable  property.  Our  hall  is  well  located, 
very  respectably  furnished,  and  well  attended. 
One  who  thoroughly  knows  the  situation  there 
says  that  we  are  one  of  the  principal  evaugelii- 
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ing  agencies  of  the  rity.  Lately  a  fine  rionirtn 
Catholic  church  was  (jffered  for  sale.  We  cua 
hnvo  it  for  #fl,OO0.  Who  will  buy  it  find  give 
it  to  t'lo  Lord  for  the  preiiching  of  the  Gospel? 
Our  luistor  nt  Venice  also  visits  other  plai-es  near 
by,  such  :»s  Mcstrc,  ViccDZii,  aud  Arzigiiiui". 

V''>">iKt  and  Palazzo  are  small  towns  in  the 
Eii.silicivtn.  Venosa  was  the  birthplai-e  nf  Hor- 
ace. Here  for  several  yenrs  we  Imve  liad  an  in- 
teresting work.  There  are  abo  day  oncl  evening 
schoob. 

Oetieva  (Switzerland).  In  the  city  and  sub- 
ur1)a  of  Geneva  there  is  a  large  colony  of  ItallaUM. 


ever,  wantwl  to  be  iidniitted  free  or  for  half 
price.  Our  means  and  lic^-ommoehitions  were 
very  limited,  so  that  wo  could  only  take  a  few, 
aud  each  one  must  l)C  provided  for,  either  by 
his  parents  or  friends. 

We  now  have  eighty  boys,  only  two  of  whom 
are  at  the  exjM'nsie  of  the  Missionary  Socifty. 
Tile  two  last  to  enter  our  school  are  sous  of  (Jen- 
eral  Uicciotti  (iaiibaldi  and  grandchildren  of 
the  great  Oarihuldi.  Thi^e  boys  all  live  in  the 
hou!!«  with  our  minister  and  are  under  Ids  direct 
care  and  religious  instniction.  They  attend  the 
course  of  study  in  the  govcrumeut  schoob.    If 
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Wlan  Dr.  Midan,  now  in  charge  of  mtr  Itsdian 
work  inPlriliuIclphia,  was  a.  .student  of  theology 
nt  Geneva,  aided  by  some  Scotch  anil  Euglisb 
fi  iendH  be  began  a  work  of  evangeliitiition  anioug 
]i!s  ffllow-coniitrynteii.  Later  it  was  cnnnecled 
with  the  Italy  Coutereiiee  of  our  Church.  There 
nre  now  about  sevt-nly  uienibi^i'*  aud  fifty  chil- 
dren in  tlx;  Sundiiy  schonl.  Thi'  work  enjoys  the 
fullest  I'onfiilt'iice  itf  the  be.«t  jienjile  of  the  city. 

Boys' Mkthodist    Epi.«toi"At,  iMSTrruTK,  Riimk. 

Our  Boys'  Institute  nt  Borne  i.s  a  child  of 
proviileiice  and  of  faith.  We  were  long  con- 
vinced that  there  was  need  of  such  a  home  school 
in  Uiuue  and  tiiat  il  wimlil  be  of  grent  advini- 
tage  to  our  work.  Little  by  little  we  nccjuired 
the  furniture  necessary  for  a  few  rooms. 

As  -loon  as  it  was  known  that  we  thought  of 
establishing  a  1>oys'  school  we  had  a  large  uuv.i- 
l)cr  of  applications  for  ailiuissiou.     Miiuy,  liow- 


we  had  the  adequate  facilities  we  might  have  in 
this  srlmi>l  tho  lioys  of  some  of  the  best  families 
of  the  laud.  Tliere  would  only  be  nc«;d  of  a 
few"  free  scholarships,  to  be  won  by  competitive 
exnminiitioii  liy  thoie  who  have  Itilent,  but  have 
no  means.  With  tlu-se  few  exceptions  the 
school,  duly  aided  at  the  lM>ginning,  would  sooa 
become  self-sujiporting  and  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  our  work.  These  Iwys  ptirsue  the 
higher  studies  equal  to  our  preparatory  »nd  col- 
lege coiu'ses,  hence  they  will  be  ready  to  serve 
Ihc  cause  of  PhhI  in  any  of  the  higher  professions 
to  which  they  way  later  feel  called. 

The  New  York  ChrUtian  AJeoctile  says: 
"Methodism  ::iust  muke  n  gnuid  advance  on 
Rome.  We  arc  there  in  mlssitmHry  work,  but 
only  feebly  intrenclied.  God  in  his  providence 
has  given  us  a  niagnificcDt  site  on  the  moat  iu- 
l)erb  boulevard  in  the  city.  We  must  Imve  a 
large  and  commodious  building  on  this  lot,  COn- 
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^lining  a  dmrch,  collegt,  theological  semiunry, 
Ttsidencea  for  professors,  and  printitij^  tlrpurt- 
IDPiit.  This  edifice  will  cost  ul  least  $100.yi)(). 
Dd  will  notify  the  Pm|hv1  Church  thtit  we  hnv. 
X>ine  to  atny.  One  Methodist  preacher  h.- 
(Ireiidy  given  $10,000  tovvanl  the  theoiogicnl 
ehool," 
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AfPOtKTMEXTS    FOR    1891 92, 

L*  I)«oot«t  local  prvacbers.] 
Willinm  Burt,  P.K.,  57  Via  Cnvour,  Rome. 

Adria  o  Gavollo,  Antonio  Savareiio,  AiJrin. 

Bologna,  Bernardo  Dracolietlo,  Via  del  Carlwue,  3. 

Cauelli,  Au)^u8lo  M»(iini,*  Caiieli  (Piemoiite). 

Dovadola,  P.  Moiieui,*  Doradola  (Fireuze). 

Florence,  S.  Vinccnzo  Ravi,  Viu  San  Gallo,  2. 

Fogpa  e  TermoU,  ConsLaniiuo  ToUia,  Corse  Giiiii- 
one,  3. 

ForH  e  Faenza,   Vittorio    Baiii,    Forli,  Piazza   V. 
Emanuele. 

tieueva,  Edoanio  Tourn,*  Rue  des  Paquis,  7. 

Genus,  Edoardo  Stasio,  Piazza  .S.  Donate,  23. 

Milan,  Felice  Dardi,  Viu  Jegli  .\iijpoli.  2. 

llodona,  Crisanzio  Bambiul,  Via  S.  Viuceozo,  6. 
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■^1  1  NE   iiN    HIE    \virM(\i;s    AT   VENICK. 

Naples,  Piotru  T.i;;li:il;i:i-i.i,  A'ia  S.  Brigida,  51. 

Palermo,  Aristide  Frizziero.  Via  Maoqneda,  2U0, 

Paviu,  Ernesto  Filippini.  Via  Scopoli,  7. 

Pcnigia,  Giovanni  B.  Gatlueo,  Via  Priori,  13, 

Pisui,  Giialliero  Fnl))iri,  Via  S.  Mariino,  11. 

Pontodera,  supplied. 

RnpolU  e  Melfl,  Oiovonui  Cuvalleris,*  RapoUa. 

Rome,  Piazza  Poll,  GaoUiiio  Coiilo,  Vio  Poli,  53, 

Rome,  Via  Cavour,  E.  Borolli,  Piazza  Poli,  2. 

S.  Marzano  e  AleHsimdria,  Paulu  Guy,  S.  Marzatio. 

Terni,  Domenico  Polainelli,  Via  Corn.  Tacito,  30. 

T^irin,  Giovanni  Pons,  Via  Laernnge,  13. 

Vcnic*  e  Mestre,  Brtiuo  Briini,*  Piazza  Maniii,  4233. 

Venoaae  F'nl.'izzo,  1'.  0.  Bcllarim,*  Venosa. 

Vieeiiza  fd  .\.rzi(<:iiauo,  supplied. 

Fcderico  Onciani.  meinlwr  of  the  Quarterly  Oon- 
Terence  of  Turin. 

Daniele  Oay,  member  of  Llie  Qiiarlerly  Conference 
of  Genoa. 

E.  S.  Stackpole,  rireoior  of  TlieotogienI  .ScIjooI. 

William  Burt,  Giacomo  Carboneri.  K.  E.  Powell, 
R.  K.  (>iiiiit,  profeMorft. 

Miaien  IC.  M.  Hall  and  M,  K.  Vickery,  Woman's 
Foreiitii  Missionary  Society  Girls'  Honie,  Rome. 

William  Burt,  editor  of  publications. 
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Topics  for  the  Year. 

Jan.,  The  World ;  Frb.,  China :  Afar.,  MexiM :  Apr.,  IndUt 
arid  Burma;  .Vni/,  MnUvslk:  Juur.,  Africa;  Julu, 
rnlt(>d  sut«s:  .4110.,  Italy  and  BulirurlB;  8rpf.,  Japan 
and  Korea ;  CXi.,  Bcandluuvla.  (fcrroiuiy,  and  Swllxer- 
Nov.,  Soutb  Jimerlra:  Dec,  United  Stauia. 


Italian  Girlhood. 

BY  MiniAM    C.    FilRD. 

Tre  low  intrllecluul  level  hiii]  the  moral  lax- 
ity iif  iiiiiny  JiHliim  girls  nnd  women  is  due,  in 
a  great  meiisurc,  to  the  eonfessor's  supremiicy  and 
the  influence  of  a  current  iiterftture  that  cnn  only 
be  described  hs  foul.  It  is  difficult  for  ua  to  real- 
ize such  entire  subservience  to  the  confessor's  will 
and  teachings  as  is  inliereut  in  the  Itnlian  ^irl. 
She  is  taught  from  infiuicv  that  to  liini  alone 
may  she  divulge  lier  cherished  fKncies,  hopes, 
and  desires,  and  his  dictates  must  she  obey  icith- 
out  reatoning.  Neither  at  home  nor  in  the  con- 
vent ic  she  permitted  the  iniiDcunt  coiiipinioa- 
ship  of  her  own  sex ;  eonfidences  arc  interdicted, 
and  but  for  the  confessor  aud  her  Ixtoks  she 
wotitd  live  within  herself  coiujiltlely.  So  it 
happens  that  her  spiritual  ndviticr  is  her  mate- 
rial adviser  in  all  thinj^ii.  Her  heitrt  and  mind 
are  laid  bare  beneath  hiis  penetruting  gaze;  by 
subtle  and  delicate  mtiuipniation  he  gains  pos- 
sessiun  of  her  th<)u;,'his  and  tendencies,  her  as- 
pinif  inns,  mid  the  knowledjie  of  lier  ciipabilities, 
and  then,  little  by  little,  with  consummatr  skill 
he  molds  her  chnniett-r  imd  directs  lit-r  ijji|i.ilf<i'i. 
to  accord  vvjth  hur  ]>arenis'  mtTc<-nary  ideas,  or 
to  Hssist  ill  turning  power  and  energy  into  the 
mighty  current  ever  sweeping  and  swelling  to 
the  V'litican. 

A  well-bred  Italian  girl  seldom  has  an  idea. 
She  questions  OhOtliiug,  not  eveu  the  disposition 
or  habits  of  the  man  to  whom  she  is  given  in  nmr- 
riage.  The  object  of  monastic  training  is  to 
keep  her  "  innocent  and  aiiieuable  '" — according 
to  the  tiiil-fashioned  reading  of  the  latter  term 
— and  the  greatest  pralac  bestowed  is :  "  She  has 
no  will." 

Of  HHtionnl  colleges  for  girls  there  are  very 
few.  and  they  are  generally  looked  upon  as  nor- 
mal schools,  where  only  those  who  intend  to 
teach  apply  for  instruction.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreary  and  dull  than  the  routine  life  of  the 
convent.  There  are  no  giiiues  sucli  as  lawn  tennis 
and  croquet,  no  gyniuasiums,  no  "club«,"  noa[>- 
petite-giviug  constitutionals  each  day,  and,  in 
short,  there  is  do  element  of  play  or  muscle  uiove- 


inent  recognized    to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
complete  seclusion  and  endless  tasks. 

Life  with  the  working  girl  of  the  cities  is 
pitifully  hard,  and  teeming  with  danger. 
Underpaid  and  over-worked,  it  is,  as  one  of 
them  said,  a  "death  struggle  for  existence," 
and  but  few  resist  temptation.  A  minimum 
of  courtesy  is  extended  them,  and  that  usually 
pregnant  with  patronage;  and  the  ignorant, 
ease-loving  worker  too  soon  gives  up  the  con- 
test. 

Girlhood  in  the  rural  districts  is  simple  but 
less  dull.  The  work  required  in  the  open  air 
among  the  mulberry  and  olive  trees,  the  cane- 
brakes,  and  the  oyster  beds  gives  the  peusant  s 
poise  and  iiaturnl  dignity  impossible  to  acquiie 
without  ex«*l<ise. 

The  Italian  peasant  girl  loves  her  home,  the 
mountains,  or  tlic  sea,  but  is  ready  nt  any  lime 
for  a  change ;  she  adores  being  made  love  to, 
and  thinks  a  great  deal  of  her  religion.  It 
is  to  be  carefully  propitiated,  that  it  may  make 
life  easy  for  her.  Beyond  and  above  the  confes- 
siiinal  is  the  Madonnii,  ready  and  wishing  to  do 
her  good  if  she  only  observes  the  holy  days  and 
ceremonials.  She  would  not  miss  a  umss  at  any 
cost,  though  if  asked  what  she  believed  or  what 
the  priest  said  and  intended,  she  would  be  quite 
at  n  loss  to  explain.  She  might  eat,  doze,  gossip, 
or  flirt  during  the  entire  service,  but  that  would 
not  diminish  an  iota  her  faith  in  its  marvelous 
power.  Her  education  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  rudiments  of  writing  and  spelling  that  U 
paroeo)  transmits  to  her,  and  she  helps  her 
mother  cheerfully  and  willingly  all  day,  singing 
snatches  of  song  full  of  melody  and  subtle 
fancy. 

The  influence  of  the  tens  of  lhou.sands  of 
educated  American  and  English  wonieu  upon 
Italian  srnl  and  in  Italian  families  eaili  year  will 
soon  produce  a  reaction  iu  favor  of  a  lilteral  edu- 
cation that  cannot  be  8tifle<l,  a  healthy  senti- 
ment of  discontent  that  will  engender  independ- 
ence. And  u<'ble,  patriotic  women  are  work- 
ing iiiitiriugly  to  that  end  now,  establishing  high 
schools  und  first-class  colleges  for  girls  near 
Naples  and  elsewhere.  Queen  Margherita  is 
much  interested  in  the  movement,  and,  aside 
from  active  n.ssistance,  is  l)estowing  the  prestige 
of  roynl  favor  upon  each  development  of  ration- 
al and  advanced  education  for  women,  and  the 
prospect  for  Italian  girls  and  women  grows 
brighter  each  year. — Indejttndent. 
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Lowell  on  Italian  Beggars. 

fAmonp  the  leiirce  of  Lowell's  Jow  uaL,  written  in 
luly,  wo  Aii'l  a  description  ct'  the  bQCk(ur!<,  wlio  cer* 
iulr  are  ont^  of  the   re:ii|ir«8   of  Ui"  uoiintry,  and 
iveryone  who  lias  been  there  will  reoojfnise  the  por- 
'tmynl  as  true  to  the  lile.] 

It  ia  impossible  to  «iy  who  may  not  beg  in 

Rome.     It  sctms  to  be  a  sudtien  tnndncss  thnt 

may  seize  anyone  at   thu  sight  of  a  foreigner. 

Yon  see  a  very  respectublc  looking  person  in  the 

street,  and  it  is  odds  but,  as  you  p:iHs  liim,  liis 

t  comes  (iff.  his  whole  figure  stiddeoly  dilapi- 

tes  itself,  assaming  a  tremble  of  professional 

eiikness.  and  you  bear  the  everhinting  qvalche 

jierctirita!    You  are  in  doubt  whether  to 

rop  a  bnjoccho   into  the   next  cardinul's   hat 

hicli  offers  you  its  sacred  cavity  in  answer  to 

our  »itlute.  .  .  . 

But  you  soon  learn  to  distinguish  tite  esliib- 
ished  l>eggara,  and  tn  the  three  professions  else- 
hcre  con8i<lered  liberal  you  add  a  fourth  for 
in  latitu'le — raendioincy.     Its  professors  look 
Bpon  themselves  as  a  kind  of  guild  which  ought 
be  protected  by  the  governnieut. 
I  fell  into  talk  with  a  woman  who  begged  of 
,e  in  the  C"oliseum.     Among  other  things  she 
mplained  tluit  the  govcrnmeut  did  not  at  all 
nsider  the  poor, 

"Where  is  the  government  that  does  !"    I 
lid. 

"J?A  gia!  Excellency;  but  this  government 
Its  beggars  from  the  country  come  into  Rome, 
hichisagreat  injury  to  the  trade  of  us  bom 
lomans.     There  is  Beppo,  for  exiimple;  he  is  a 
lan  of  proiKTty  in  his  own  town,  and  has  a 
linner  of  three  courses  every  day.     He  has  por- 
otied  two  daughters  with  three  tlKMisand  scudi 
h,  and  left  Rome  during  the  time  of  the  re- 
blic  with  the  rest  of  thenobility." 
At  first  one  is  shocked   and  piiiiied  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  deformities  in  tlic  sslrcet.      But  by 
and  by  he  comes  to  look  u|Hin  them  with  little 
iU(ir«  emotion  than    is    excited   by  seeing  the 
Is  of  any  other  trade.     The  melancholy  of 
the  lieggars  is  purely  a  matter  of  business;  and 
they  look  u{>on  their  maims  us  Fortunatus  purses, 
whic-h  will  alwnys  give  tlielii  money.    A  withered 
ami  they  present  to  you  a-^  ii  liighwayman  wouid 
pistol;  a  goitre  is  a  life-annuity;  a  St.  Vitus 
nee  is  as  gofid  as  an  engagement  as  prima  hil- 
lerina  at  the  Apollo;  and  to  liavf  no  legs  at  all 

iis  to  stand  on  the  l>est  footing  with  fortune. 
[   Tliey   are  a   merry    race,  on  the  whole,  and 
quick-witted,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
1  believe  the  regular  fee  for  a  beggar  is  u  qiiat- 
Uino,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent ;  but  they  expect 


more  of  foreigners.  A.  friend  of  mine  once  gave 
one  of  the*.'  tiny  cuins  to  an  old  woman;  she 
delicately  expr»a«ed  her  resentment  by  exclaim- 
ing, "Thanks,  sigooria.  God  will  reward 
cMn  you ! " 

A  begging  friar  came  to  me  one  day  with  a 
Bubscrijition  for  repairing  his  convent.  "Ah, 
but  I  au)  a  heretic,"'  said  I.  "  Undoubtedly," 
with  a  shrug,  implying  a  respectful  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  foreigner's  right  to  choose  warm 
and  dry  lodgings  in  the  other  world  as  well  as 
in  thia,  "  but  your  money  is  jK-rfectly  orthodox." 


A  Helpbg  Hand  to  Italy. 

BY    HIiV.    W.    A.    DIXCAN, 

"While  in  Komc  in  November  I  was  invited 
to  attend  a  conference  of  the  National  Italian 
Protestant  Union.  It  was  the  second  meeting 
they  bad  ever  held,  and  all  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations of  Italy  were  represented :  Walden- 
si&n  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Wcsleyan,  Meth- 
odist, and  Presbyterian.  The  English  Conti- 
nental Committee  had  given  them  $200  toward 
publishing  notes,  providing  they  would  intro- 
duce the  International  Lessons  in  1893.  But 
after  an  hour's  deliberation  they  were  unable  to 
adopt  the  International  Series  because  they 
could  see  no  way  by  which  the  children  might 
have  illustrated  lesson  leaves. 

I  iisked  to  be  introduced  to  the  committee, 
and  said  tliiit  four  hundred  years  ago  an  Italian, 
Columbus,  discovered  America  and  gave  us  nn 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  Christian 
liberty,  and  that  I  was  ready  in  this  their  hour 
of  need  to  pledge  them  |i200,  if  that  was  suf- 
ficent,  and  give  them  three  hundred  primary 
cards  for  their  children  as  a  Cohimbiau  offering 
from  the  Sutmlay  «rhnols  of  .\nierica  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  International  Lessons  in  the 
Columbitin  year  of  1892. 

Ill  :tii  iiistunt  the  whole  scene  was  changed. 
Thi'se  lirethren  dro])(>eiI  upon  their  knees  and 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  their  soft  Italian  speech 
in  prayer  and  thanked  God  for  this  timely  aid, 
and  by  vote  accepted  the  proposition. 

Upon  my  i-eturn  to  America  the  Sunday  School 
anil  I'ul'ltshing  Society  immediately  assumed 
one  Imlf  of  the  debt,  and  the  whole  of  the  three 
hunihed  picture  cards  which  I  had  promised 
to  the  jirimary  children.  The  first  installment 
of  money  went  forward  in  due  time,  and  I  hnve 
since  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
society  inclosing  the  Italian  International  Les- 
son Leaves  Mitli  illustrations,  stating  that  Im?- 
tweeu  tive  and  ten  thousand  children  are  now 
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BtudyiQg  the  Intt-TiiHtiouiil   Seru-s  iu  Itnly  ami 
are  grcritly  deligkteil  with  Iheiu. 

I  have  iilso  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pigjfott, 
of  Rome,  sayin'<'  that  the  plinlge  of  ^200  Lad 
changed  the  whole  condition  of  allaii's.  and 
thut  there"  is  now  a  great  prolmbility  of  u  Nu- 
tinnul  Protestant  Union,  iin  olijfrt  thfv  luid  la- 
bored for  unsueces-sfuily  for  a  lung  time;  but  now 
he  s/iid  that  it  seemed  qtjite  probable  througli 
the  medium  of  this  little  pleilge. — Aihnnte. 


m 


A  tliiropean  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
>'</« gives  iljL*  following  acootuit  of  the  daily  life 
of  PojM!  Leo  XIII,  who  di.tphm  marvelous  vi- 
tality for  a  man  I'ighty-lwo  yi'iirs  (if  ii-^c;  "He 
alonn  did  not  avail  liimself  of  the  dispensation 
from  fasting  and  abstinence  during  the  jiast 
Lent  which  he  g-nintod  on  account  of  the  general 
sickncRs  in  Europe,  mid  he  has.  moreover,  not  re- 
tiuiiui^lu-d  theh;ibitsaud  practices  so  religiously 
observed  ia  his  younger  and  more  active  dtijs. 
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QUEEN   OF    IT.\LY. 

Italy  and  the  Pope. 

Italy  is  a  kini^nlom  in  southern  Europe  with 
an  an-a  of  1,!104,[>80  "iqniue  unlcs  iind  a  popula- 
tion of  30,M8,40fl. 

The  rei!»niugkiug  is  Huniliert  I,  \vhon!i.H  licirii 
lliirch  14,  1S44,  and  succeiiled  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of 'his  fntlier,  Jiuiuiuy  II,  \S~K  He 
w.is  mairied  April  22,  IfitiS.  to  Jlnrguerite. 
dauichtf.'r  of  Prince  J^rdiiiiuid  of  Ssivoy.  who 
was  born  November  20,  If^.'il.  Tliey  hive  but 
one  child,  Victor  Einmniniel,  who  was  born 
November  11,  IMQ. 

The  Roman  trnfholie  {"liiuih  [•.  iniuii:ially  the 
ruling  state  rcli|,'ion  of  Ituly,  but  perfect  rrlif^ious 
freedom  ia  guaranteed  to  the  adhi-reats  of  all 
creeds. 


KING    OK    IT-VLV. 

"  Ordinarily  he  ta';c8  a  cup  of  strong  beef  tea 
after  mu.s»  and  before  attending  to  hi.s  other  and 
e.xten.sive  business,  but  in  Lent  he  cuntenbt  him- 
self with  a  small  ixulion  of  clioeol;ite  made  with 
water  and  one  ounce  of  bread.  At  twelve  he 
eats  a  fnirly  heiiity  luncheon;  at  two  he  returns 
to  the  chapel,  where  ho  goes  tlirouy-h  the  stations 
of  the  erosLS,  remaining  ii  »]uarter  of  an  hour  iu 
front  nf  each,  nieditatintr  and  jiniying;  ,i  priest 
moves  II  jtrieJieu  from  one  to  the  other  till  the 
high  altar  is  reached,  when  a  cardinal  advances 
lw.'aring  a  tall  crucifix  containing  areli<'  of  the 
holy  cross,  and  chantiug  the  words:  '  Kcce  lig- 
num ei'uei*.'  The  pope  i^ives  the  usual  response 
and  kisf^es  the  arms  tind  feet  of  the  nuiletl  tigure 
of  Christ,  prostrating  himself  on  the  altar  ste|>g. 


Italy  and  the  Pope. 
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At  five  Leo  XIH  nlUiws  himself  only  a  sli^fht 
collution,  coiisistiiii;  of  a  grt'cii  srilad  oragluss 
of  niilk  iiud  »  sippot  of  bread :  tit  sevi-n  he  ituuin 
risiU  the  cIuiim'I  for  the  thin]  jiinl  hist  time  to 
My  his  Ik-uiIs,  mill  twtir  u  wt-rk  to  listen  to  the 
sermon  euUed  'of  Ihe  jKip.'il  Lent,"  !il ways  de- 
livered by  u  Ciipuchin  monk.  At  the  close  he 
nscends  toward  the  (nlKTiiiicle,  wliirh  ho  un- 
locks, tnke«  out  the  ciboriuiii,  nud,  lirtiug  the 
holy  water,  iniikea  with  it  the  sign  of  the  eross 
on  his  forehead. 

•'  The  ]K)]>e's  ]ihysician  h.-w  rej^enteiily  and 
earncHtly  iiiiiilnrcd  him  to  idtstiiin  from  nil  ihtjse 
austerities  imd  lulHirimi^*  reliyinu*  eNercises,  but 
lieluis  iwvfiriiibly  rereivi'd  tin- s.itnc-  n-ply:  "The 
Catholics  jdl  sutTered  from  the  inriiienzii,  auil  it 
was  my  duty  to  make  them  take  caie  of  them- 
selves, but  I  have  not  liad  it.  and  therefore  no 
«iK-h  reason  exists  in  my  case.'  The  doctor  then 
rupreseuted  that  his  holiness  was  ei>,;lity-twi». 
'I  agree  that  aye  is  n  species  uf  iiifluetizo, '  said 
the jMipe, '  but  yon  eau  never  prevent  uor  eure  it." 


"  As  if  to  justify  his  obstinacy,  the  aged 
I>ontiS  ha*  a])iMirently  ex|>erieured  no  evil  ef- 
fect* either  from  his  fiisLsor  his  long  devotions, 
and  yet  with  E;ist<'r  week  his  selfin)])Osed  du- 
ties miyht  well  fatigue  a  younger  man.  Not 
iiiily  does  he  wiLsh  the  feet  of  twelve  [luupers 
and  jdaee  on  the  table  in  the  roonj  prece<ling 
his  study  the  dishes  of  their  repiust,  with  the 
gift  iif  a  huudreil  francs  to  each,  but  the  blessed 
sacrament  being  ex|)ose4l  the  whole  of  the  night 
of  Holy  Thursday,  the  i)ope  remains  in  prayer 
iH-fori'  the  host  from  ten  o'clxek  till  tiiidoight. 
At  twelve  a  ciudtnal  knocks  twelve  times  at  the 
chuj)el  door,  and  at  the  siniiinons  Leo  XIII  take* 
a  crucifix,  and,  apiitoachiiifi  the  i>pen  window, 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  dark  and 
slumbering  cit^',  saying  aloud  and  solemnly  the 
final  words  of  the  Capuehin's  sermon,  '  EtreJtie 
»pir'ttu».' 

"  On  Good  Friiiay  Leo  XIII,  alone,  says  mmw; 
when  the  eaidiiud  who  chants  the  ]>H.ssi<»n  eome.s 
to  the  [tortiou  of  t!ie  Ooa|H>l  relating  the  re- 
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nunciation  of  St.  PeUtr.  the  pope  hides  his  face 
in  both  his  hnnds.  That  day  is  spent  by  him 
almost  entirely  in  the  church.  He  tjikes  but  one 
mtnl,  nt  twelve  o'clock.  The  last  year  he  was  so 
exIiHiisted  tliat  he  fainted,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  recovered  conBciouRTiess.  Tin.-  follow- 
ing morning,  when  the  bells  burst  out  in  a  peal 
at  the  Gloria,  he  is  carried  in  his  tedia  {fettiiUtria 
through  the  corridors  of  the  Vatican,  escorted 
by  the  Swiss  Quard,ince8santly  chanting,  *ChrU- 
tuf  resurrerit.' 

"But  Eiister  Day  is  the  grand  festival, 
although  Bliom  of  the  splendor  which  made  the 
pnfjeant  at  St.  Peter's  so  imjMJsing  and  solemn  n 
spectacle.  What  it  has  lo.it  in  mapuificence  it 
has  gained  in  pathos.  All  those  who  meet  for 
the  first  time  on  that  morning  are  bound  to  em- 
brace, saying,  'Alleluia!'  in  token  of  peace  and 
amity.  Last  year  Leo  XIII,  aware  that  tw  o  of 
his  cardinals  had  seriously  disagreed  and  were 
no  longer  on  spenking  terms,  gave  them  an  au- 
dience at  the  same  hour  on  Easter  morning.  Un- 
conscious of  the  stratagem,  they  arrived,  and 
were  only  made  aware  of  vFhat  was  expected  of 
them  by  the  arch  smile  of  the  holy  father.  Feel- 
ing that  Ihey  were  entrapped  into  a  semblance 
of  friendship,  they  drew  near  to  each  other  and 
coldly  went  through  the  form  of  an  accolade; 
but  when  they  felt  the  trembling  hnnds  of  the 
holy  fitther  on  their  "shoulders  urging  tln-m  to  a 
closer  embrace,  they  yielded  to  bis  evident  de- 
■sire  f<'r  a  reconciliation  and  abjured  their  enmity 
forever. 

"Leo  Xinis,  above  all,  a  man  of  peace,  and 
if  the  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal  ever  become  cordial,  he  would  be  as 
delighttHl  as  the  Queen  and  King  of  Italy,  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  coutrnry.  The  queen, 
especially,  has  long  ardently  wished  (nr  such  a 
consummation,  and  in  spite  of  the  oflieial  es- 
trangement, the  pope  looks  upun  her  as  a  faith- 
ful and  cherished  daughter  of  the  Church." 


Orpbanage  and  Training  Home  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  MiESionarj  Society,  Eome. 

JJY    MI86    E.    M.     HALL. 

Thk  diEBcvilty  in  finding  eflicient  helpers  in 
the  mission  work  and  the  lack  in  general  of 
a  conception  of  Chiistinn  home  life  early  indi- 
cated the  necessity  of  an  institution  where  girls 
growing  up  in  a  Christian  home  might  learn  to 
make  their  homes  Christian  and  be  tra)ne<l  for 
evangelical  work. 

Not,  however,  until  1888  was  provision  made 
for  such  a  home,  and    in   October  apartments 


were  taken  and  the  first  children  received.  Now 
forty-one  children  from  different  parts  of  Italy 
are  gathered  under  its  sheltering  roof,  prepar- 
ing for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Christian  womanhoOfL  Two  are  already  pur- 
suing studies  at  the  government  Normal  School 
preparing  as  teachers,  while  others  arc  looking 
forward  to  the  same  line  of  work.  The  organ- 
ization of  a  cltLss  for  the  training  of  Bible- 
women  will  complete  the  equipment  of  the  Uome 
for  the  work  proposed,  and  some  have  already 
expressed  the  desire  to  enter  such  a  class. 

P'ifteen  of  the  children  represent  families  of 
our  Church,  the  other  twenty-six  those  nominally 
Catholic;  th\i8  the  Home  becomes  an  aggressive 
evangelizing  agency.  As  a  result  of  influences 
radiating  from  the  Home  which  sheltered  her 
children,  a  ntother  died  lust  summer  trusting  in 
Christ  as  her  Saviour.  Little  Elena,  sent  by  doc- 
tor's order  to  her  native  air,  died  in  a  hospital, 
faithful  to  the  last,  trusting  Christ  only,  re- 
fusing crucifix,  images,  and  extreme  unction, 
although  abused  by  the  sisters  in  attendance. 

The  religious  interest  during  the  last  year  was 
especially  marked.  Four  of  the  older  girls 
were  admitted  to  the  Church  on  probation,  while 
several  others,  members  of  a  class  held  in  the 
Home,  are  looking  forward  to  taking  this  step. 
A  religitius  meeting  has  been  maintained  every 
Sabbath  afternoon  since  March,  1889.  The  chil- 
dren are  also  taught  of  the  missionary  interests 
of  the  Church,  its  mission  schools,  etc. 

The  Home  and  all  other  work  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Italy  is  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  Miss  Hall,  sent  out 
in  1S85,  and  Miss  Vickery,  appointed  to  the 
field  in  ISfll.  The  Home  divides  itself  into 
school  and  home.  In  the  school,  the  four 
classes  at  ]iri'scnt  maintained  require  a  day  school 
teacher  and  an  a-ssistant.  The  sewing  teacher 
(in  Italy  as  in  England  the  government  school 
programme  includes  sewing,  knitting,  etc.)  is 
resident  in  the  Home,  and  with  her  assistance 
and  guitlance  the  girls  do  the  sewing  and  mend- 
ing of  the  house.  In  the  home  department  the 
girls  learn  practically  all  details  of  housework. 

The  Home  is  in  a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the 
city,  but  feels  greatly  the  need  of  a  building 
where  with  conveniences  impossible  in  rented 
apartments  its  work  may  be  more  efficient. 
May  the  Lord  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  of 
the  stewards  of  his  money  to  contribute  of  their 
treasure  and  give  to  the  Home  "local  habi- 
tation," which  the  growing  institution  needs, 
and  increased  o[iportuuity  for  effective  work. 


Jiornaniam  veraus  Metliodiom. 
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BomaniKm  venns  Methodism. 

BV   IIKV.    C.    W,    BAIO'ES. 

MKTiinDi«iM  iavites;  Rume  commands. 

The  Methodist  congregatioit  sings;  Rome 
muttera. 

Methodism  sings,  "All  hnil  the  power  of 
Josus' natne ; "  Rome  muttors,  "  Hsiil,  Mftry." 

Motltodism  repeiits  the  Ijenlituilwa  of  Ju-siis — 
"  bli-sscd  "  18  the  burden  of  her  message;  but  the 
RomftQ  councils  and  decrees  roll  in  repeated 
thunders,  " Antittieinn,   Anathema!" 

Over  the  departing  saint  Methodism  sings, 
"Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed  feci  soft  as  doivny 
pillows  are;"  Rotne  unctuously  lubricsitt's  the 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  breast,  and  feet 
•with  oUvt-oil.  Whiitever  sins  these  members 
have  committed  are  supposed  to  be  removed 
thereby,  and  the  dying  man  is  ilius  made  ready 
to  depart. 

Method i.sm  presents  her  doctrines  as  simple 
6tjitement!«  of  Bible  truth;  Rome  announce  a 
cursc-wailed  creed,  and  should  any  dare  dissent, 
like  a  scorpion  leaps  forth  the  malediction, 
"Let  him  be  iiccursed." 

Methodism  loves  the  Bible;  Roint;  hutea  it. 

Methodism  scatters  the  sacred  Scriptures; 
Bijme  suppresses  the  word  of  God.  Pope  Leo 
XII,  in  his  Encyclical  of  18'M,  called  the  Bible 
'*  the  gospel  of  the  devil." 

Muthodism  believes  in  liberty  of  conscience 
and  religious  worship;  Poi)e  Pius  (1894)  said, 
"Those  who  assert  the  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  religiou.s  worship,  Sit  Auuthemal" 

Methodism  believes  in  free  speech ;  the  pope's 
Syllabus  of  March.  1851.  and  Encyclical.  1804 
(Proposition  79;,  said,  "All  who  advocate  the  lib- 
erty of  xpccch,  Sit  Anathema  !  " 

Methodism  supports  the  equality  nf  human 
rights  as  expressed  by  the  Coiislilution  and 
Di'claration  of  Independence ;  Bishop  McQuaid 
declare*  that  democratic  equality  is  a  phnuse  to 
fool  gudgeons  {Forum,  December,  1801);  and 
Cardinal  Gibbons  must  have,  in  hia  "receptions," 
a  scepter  an<l  throne. 

Methodism  has  always  opposed  the  theater ; 
Romanists  congrdluhitc  themselves  upon  the 
numljer  of  their  co-religionist«  ujwn  the  stage 
(Catholic  notes  in  Commerci'il  Gmi-'''-.  winter, 
1890):  "  There  is  hardly  a  company  of  note  that 
has  not  one  or  more  Catliolics  in  it.  In  the 
jilay  of  the  '  Senator, '  which  has  achieved  great 
success,  no  less  than  four  Catholics  are  playing 
parts  of  more  or  leas  prominence.  They  are 
Mrs.  Barrymore,  Mrs.  Collier,  Miss  Stuart,  and 
Mr.  Frawley."     This  may  suggest  why  Roman- 


ism is  always  sympathetically  presented,  while 
Protestantism,  nnd  especially  iu  most  evangel- 
ical forms,  is  constantly  and  contemptuoosly 
caricatured  upon  the  stage, —  Wttttrn  Chrittian 
AdcocaU. 

fialgaria. 

The  princi[>fility  of  Bulgaria  (including  South 
Bulgaria  ur  Eiistern  Roumelia>  has  an  urea  of 
37,800  square  miles,  and  a  population,  accor«l- 
ing  to  the  census  of  January  1,  1888,  of  3,154,- 
375.  Of  the  total  population  2,326,250  are  Bul- 
gars,  607.319  Turks,  JJS.SSS  Greeks,  23,340 
.Tews,  50.201  Gypsies,  l.OUO  Russi.ms,  4,699 
Servians  and  other  Slavs,  2.245  Germans.  Of 
the  popuhition  2,482,154  belong  to  the  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Churcli,  which  is  the  state  religion; 
608,173  are  Mohammedans,  18,o90  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 24,852  Jews. 

The  jiresent  capital  is  the  city  of  Soflu,  with  a 
population  of  30,428.  The  popuhiliou  of  the 
other  principal  towns  is  :  PhiliiJpopolis,  33,443; 
Varna,  25,25«  ;  Shuniin,  '23,161;  Rustchuk, 
37,198;  Slivuo,  20,893;  SUra-Zagara,  10,039; 
Tatar-Ba7jirjek,  15,659;  Sistov,  12,483;  Plevna, 
14,307;  Silistria,  11,414:  Tirnovn,  11.314;  Vi- 
din,  14,772. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  live  by 
the  cultivrttion  of  the  soil  and  the  produce  of 
their  llocks  and  herds.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural product  is  whcjtt,  which  is  largely  ex- 
ported. Wine,  tobacco,  and  silk  arc  ulso  pro- 
duced and  attar  of  roses  largely  manufactured. 
The  principal  mineral  productions  arc  iron  and 
coed.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is  wheat. 
The  other  exports  consist  of  wool,  tallow,  but- 
ter, cheese,  hides,  flax,  imd  lumber. 

The  Congress  of  the  Great  Powers  which  met 
iu  Berlin  in  June,  1878,  decided,  "Bul-jjaria 
shalt  be  constituted  an  imtouomous  and  tribu- 
tary principality,  under  the  suzerainty  of  his  im- 
perial majesty  the  sultan.  It  will  have  a  C'hris- 
tian  government  and  a  national  militia.'''  "  The 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  freely  elected  by  the 
population  and  confirnu-d  by  the  Sublime  Porte 
with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  No  member 
of  any  of  the  reigning  houses  of  the  great 
European  powers  can  be  elected  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia." 

Ferdinand.  Duke  of  Saxony,  born  February 
26,  1801,  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  the 
National  .\ssembly  July  7,  1887,  and  as.'iumed 
the  KOvernnUMit  August  14,  1897,  but  UU  elec- 
tion h:i&  never  been  confirmed  by  the  Porte  nud 
the  Great  Powers. 
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PTor/resfi  in    litdijnria. 


The  Orthoflox  Oreik  C'hnrcli  is  thr  imtioiml 
Church.  This  Church  tenches  that  ••  regeticni- 
tiVin  18  ofTiTti<l  by  the  word  of  Ood  and  in  thu 
(uicriiments,  which,  uniicr  visible  si;j;ii>>,  <'<ini- 
inutiii^ate  God's  iuvisiblc  grace  to  ChristimiM, 
when  (ulminiiitcrpd  twi^  iutnUione." 

"  Daptism  entirely  destroys  urigitml  sin." 
"  Iw  the  ciichiin'st  the  tjiiti  ImmIv  mid  blood 
of  Chn'«t  arc  suhstuutiuUy  prt-scut,  and  th>' 
elements  iire  chiiuyed  into  tho  stibiitunci.'  <if 
Clirist,  whfjsf'  Itmly  and  Wool  nre  corjiKR-ally 
parlakon  of  I'V  lomitiuDicaiitH.  The  eurharist 
is  also  ail  f\|iiMtory  .sacTitlcc." 
t 
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winter  Drv**.  SuiniuiT  Druas. 

BliLOAniAN   SOLDIEItR. 

"  Tlie  iK'vx- liirtii  when  lost  may  lie  n.'Stored 
tlirnuj^h  rt'pentiuu^c,  whith  is  not.  incrt'ly  sin<"t'ie 
Borrow,  liut  also  confession  uf  each  iiulividiml 
siu  to  Ihu  |Hi(.'sl,  and  dischui'jfv  uf  jMuniiicfs  iui- 
jtosed  liy  tlu'  priest  fnr  the  reinovn!  of  the  tem- 
poral piiiiii^linHMit  which  may  have  been  irapn.sed 
by  God  and  the  C'hureh." 

"The  (.-hurch  of  Chri«t  is  the  fellowship  of 
all  tliOHP  who  accept,  and  profess  all  the  articles 
of  fuilh  trniisuiilted  by  the  a[H>»tle.>«  uud  ap- 
l^roveil  by  Geticial  Synods.  Without  this  vis- 
ible Church  thero  is  no  Biilvntiun.  It  is  under 
the  aljidiug"  influence  of  thu  Holy  Ghost,  and 
therefore  cttnnot  err  in  matters  of  faith."' 

"  8pc(iiitly  appointed  jxr-Miiis  are  necessary  in 
the  stjrvieeof  tiie  Chiireli.  ami  they  form  a  three- 
fold order,  di.'itinct  Jkic  difino  from  otlier  Chris- 
tians, of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.'' 

"Ecclcsiastieiil  eerenioiiiesare  part  of  the  di- 
vine service ;  most  of  f hem  have  aixjitolie  origin, 


and  thoM-  connected  with 'ttie  aiuaiunent  iniut 
not  be  oinittiMl  by  jtrie-sis  umler  jKiin  of  mortMl 
sin." 

••  IJesidw  the  triune  God  there  i  i  no  other  oli- 
jcct  of  divine  \vorshi|>,  l>iir  !ioinay:e  may  t>e|)Aid 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  reverence  to  the  ■-.•lint 
and  to  their  piciure8  and  relics." 

The  American  Board  of  Foreifirti  Missions  r.  - 
porti*  in  sf>uthcrn  liuliraria  scverrd  iiiissionnrie* 
and  a  membership  uf  040.  The  Methodist  Ejiis- 
co]«al  Church  has  in  Buliraria  10  mis.siou»rie», 
43  probationers,  and  128  member*. 


ProgreEB  in  Btilgaria. 

DcixiARTA  li-j*  made  good  use  of  its  HUfty. 
Its  peaMinIs  nv  still  yonemlly  poor,  ignorntil, 
and  su|^>erstitiou»;  its  iiriesls  are,  for  the  niort 
]>art.  niieducale<].  and  many  of  th<'m  are  both 
murally  and  spiritually  unlit  to  lend  the  pvo))le; 
differencci  and  aniajjrnnisuis  exist  amou-^  the 
Bu1<j;arian  leaders,  and  the  whole  country  is  men- 
aced by  the  seltish  designs  of  its  eiiiaiiciiHiHir, 
Rnssiii.  In  cpite  of  all  this,  liowever,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ptLst  ten  years  Viia  been  remarkable. 

Tlie  union  (tf  t!io  piiocipulity  of  Bulj^piria  and 
the  jirnvinee  of  Eustcrii  lioumelia  was  iiceoin- 
]>tished  without  blood'ihed  and  without  the  fii- 
vor  of  a  single  foreign  )ii)wer,  au<l  the  Bulga- 
rians DOW  hold  bolliHid(.-9  of  the  Balkans.  Since 
they  were  providentially  delivered  from  the 
incubus  of  Russian  influence  the  Bulgiiriaoti 
theinseiveft  have  established  a  stable  goveni- 
meut.  Itiilroads  and  wagon  roads  have  been 
constructed  without  serious  bunleu  to  the  peo- 
ple, K;ndcr,i,';irti'iis,  eomniou  K-hooIs,  and  high 
schools  have  been  (>[>eneil.  The  finances  have 
Ix-en  well  administered,  and  an  amiy  of  thirty 
thousfmil  men  Las  been  admirably  dLsciplined 
and  eijuipped. 

Sotia,  the  capital,  with  thirty -six  thousand 
iiiliabifants,  has  become  a  liuadsome  new  city, 
with  parliament  hou^e,  palace,  ]iublic  ganlen, 
gyianasiuiu,  and  very  stibstniitial  ami  extensive 
lifunicks,  and  other  cities 4iiid  towns  have  greatly 
improved.  For  the  Bulgiirians,  emerging  from 
H  tlirHld<.>iu  of  live  hundred  years,  to  have  ac- 
complishetl  so  mtich  in  self-ffovcrnment  and 
civilization  in  ten  years  is  worthy  of  ,^reat  praise. 
The  chief  danger  tluit  threatens  Bulgaria  ariws 
from  the  fact  ttmt  irreliginn  and  infidelity  arc 
iucreasiiig  among  the  leading  classes.  To  us 
Americans  is  provideulitilly  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sxipply  morn!  and  spiritual  instruction 
to  not  a  few  of  the  people,  and  to  raise  up  re- 
ligious leaders. — Rec.  J,  K.  Greene,  D.D. 


CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES 


Rev.  C.A.  Hknokrhok,  D.D.,  h»«lx>ont>U'cied 
Corresponding  Secretury  of  the  ])H]>tist  Home 
Miaaiouar;  Sotiety  in  the  pUce  of  Dr.  More- 
house, who  has  rt-sijrnetl. 

The  Board  of  Mis8iuns  of  the  Cumb«rUnd 
PreshyU'riikn  Church  rccoivetl  Inst  year  i|43,- 
885.24.  Of  this  fiO, 430.11:  wns  for  fort'iyrn 
missions,  and  $22,4V8.73  ^^:ts  for  jiome  mis- 
sions.    The  dishursemcntii  were  $45,040.1)4. 

The  Home  Misaionary  Society  of  the  South- 
ern Pri'sbyteriau  Church  received  lust  ycur 
$81,730.51,  an  increo&e  of  $12,118.83  over  the 
previous  year.  The  expense  of  management 
was  a  little  over  six  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the 
receipts. 

The  Uev.  Bsmucl  X.  Lnpslev,  of  the  Congo 
Mission  of  thi>  Southern  Presbyteriuu  Church, 
died  in  Africa  on  March  "26. 


Foreign  Miasions  of  the  Soathem  Presbjterian 
Oiiaroh. 

Thb  report  of  the  Excculive  Committee  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  presented  to  the  General  As.sembly  in 
May,  gave  the  following  summary  of  liu*t  year's 
work: 

Number  of  missionaries,  108,  distributed  as 
follows:  China,  a3;  Brazil,  28;  Mexico,  6;  to 
the  Greeks,  4;  Italy,  2;  .Japan,  28;  Congo  Free 
State,  4;  Culwi,  2.  Total  reiluced  by  death  and 
rsmoval  from  102  to  W.  The  numlter  of  native 
helpers  employed  was  123.  Nntive  communi- 
cants, 2,703,  of  whom  391  were  received  by 
baptism  duriny  the  year. 

Treasury  receipts  fromall  sources  $130,270.32, 
being  $17,824.83  in  excess  uf  the  receipts  of  any 
previous  year. 

The  amount  contributed  by  churches  and  in- 
dividuals exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
$13,652.41,  the  total  wnount  from  these  sources 
being  $78,402.71. 

The  number  of  churches  contributing  during 
the  year  was  1,«03.  l)eing  57  more  than  con- 
tributed the  year  before. 

Durinif  the  year  eighteen  new  raissinnnrics 
were  addiui  to  the  force  in  the  foreign  field. 

There  are  now  seventeen  persons  before  the 
committee  either  under  appointment  or  likely 
to  he  appointed  at  an  early  day. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kline,  of  Nashville,  Teno.,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  foreign  missions. 


New  York  Ohinese  Sunday  School  Union. 

A  MkETisa  of  Uie  Chinese  Suiidny  Scho^il  As-tj-v 
tJoii  for  New  York  aiid  vicinity  was  held  in  May  last 
In  the  Sands  Street  Mcinoriai  Mcihodist  Episcopii 
Cburcli,  Brooklyn,  the  president,  Rev.  Dr.  &  L.  Bali 
win,  prosidinst. 

Rev.  K.  E.  Knnpp,  of  the  Central  Baptist  Clmrch, 
tuok  the  subject,  "Shall  iho  Chineite  of  Ainerku  be 
cvanh'clixed  ?  "  "  The  Chinese  have  done  no  more  \o 
forfeit  the  favor  of  God  than  the  AnglO'Sasons  hare. 
If  they  are  greater  xinnors,  ihey  have  more  iie«d  of 
salvation.  They  worship  idols.  Well,  we  worfliijted 
iiiols  before  we  were  converted.  The  blood  of  Jesua 
Chrttit  is  the  cure  for  alt  tin.  It  i.^  lime  to  let  them 
h.'ivc  (ho  litrht  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Man 
was  created  ia  tlie  intake  of  God.  The  Lord's  alur 
of  sacrifice  is  for  t!>e  whole  world.  God  makes  no 
exoeption  on  accnuui  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition, and  neither  should  we." 

Mr.    E.    P.    Lyon,  Superintendent  of    the    Gnl8S 
Avenue  Cvngregatioanl  Scliool,  said:   "Is  ii  possible 
to  convert  a  Cliinaman  ?     ^Uo  ye  into  all  the  worM, 
nrij  preach   the  go:ipel    to  every  creature.'   If  Gixl't 
coRunaud  and  word  is  true,  then  we  should  obey  it- 
There  are  two   llioiisaad    two   htindrod   and    sixty- 
two    Chinese   Christians    in    America.      It    ill    be- 
comes  a    man   too  indolent  or  selflsh   M  take  hold j 
of  the  work  to  criticise  those  who  are  doing  llie  best! 
they  can.     Our  methods  may  have  faults,  btit  won't 
you  just  show  us  a  better  w:ir,  or  else  let  those  alone 
who  are  doing  some  thing'/     Criticisms  should  coina| 
from  friend!)  uf  the  work.     It  is  |K>!t!<ible  to  teach  thai 
Chinese  by  women,  ^o  long  n»  men  won't  do  it:  thai 
fact  ihnt  now  and  ng:iiiii  a  marriage  results  ought  not 
to  Im  a  bar  to  the  work.     1  believe  such  marringeiJ 
hinder  our  work.     But  if  the  nmrnotjes  must  ha(<pea, 
it  ougbi  axanredly  to  be  from  the  home,  and  not  froo)  | 
the  school.     The   moineiit  a  scholar  lakes   liU  plaoaj 
a-t  a  lover  at  the  feet  of  his  teacher  she  ought  lo  re- 
tire from  the  acliool   and  receive  her  lover   at   her  i 
home,  as  she  would  atiy  other  gcuilereau." 

Miss  Helen  F.  Clnrk,  Secretary  of  the  Aasoeiatioo,  j 
gave  a  sketch  of  ilio  year's  work  and  »omo  startling  | 
statistics,  showing  that  it  does  pay  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Chinese.     There  are   261 
Chinese  schools  and  diua-liea  in  the  Cuited  Staica: 
4T  Congregational,  47   Presbyterian,   66   B<ipiist,  39 
Methodist,  and  G6  of  other  deaominalioas.     Jo  Call- 
fomis  there  are  53,  in  Xew  York  State  44.     In  Kewj 
York  city  wo  have  17,  in  Brooklyn  12,  in  Boston  9,  la] 
Chicago  8,  in  San  Fiancisc\)  6.     Witliin  a  radius  of 
700  miles  of  San  Francisco  Bay  there  aro  C9,   within  i 
a  radius  of  300  miles  of  New  York  city,  131.  sliowingj 
the  center  of  interest  in  Chinese  work  lo  be  in  Xcw  j 
York,  briiigini;  the   personal  rcs|>otisibility  home  lO 
each  one.     Chine§e  adults  imdor  Christian  initructioa  ] 


iHstical  Rev 'tew  of  Protestant  Missions  to  the  Heathen. 
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fn  gcliools  estiibtislied  one  rear  or  more,  6,295; 
Chriittiaii  Ciiiiiese  in  Atneriou,  2,265,  or  36  per  ceuc 
of  the  Acholitra;  regular  attendance  at  sclioola  of  the 
AMociaiioa,  989;  Christi&ns,  238,  or  26  per  cent; 
BchoUrs  in  California  schools,  1,720;  Christians,  72S, 
or  42  perceut;  Chinese  in  Calironiia  not  reached, 
6!>,961.  These  flgurea  show  that  God  ia  with  us; 
that  no  misHiunarjr  work  shows  better  results  or 
hirger  percentages  of  Converta  to  the  number  of 
[■cholara  taught. 


^^tn 


Statistioal  Beriew  of  Pr  )test&3t  Missions  to  the 
Heathen. 

Dean  Vaul,  the  President  of  the  Danish  Mi.'', 
■ionary  Society,  and  autlior  of  the  well-known 
^ahl's  Musion  Atlas,  has  prepared  a  compiirntivo 
iJEilical  review  of  niisaions  to  the  heathen  lor  1889 
and  1890.  The  tallies  are,  for  the  most  part,  oom' 
piled  from  the  annual  reports  nnd  aiagn7.inc3  of  the 
dilTercnt  societies,  any  failure  to  secure  such  .'luthor- 
ity  being  noted.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
summary  ia  that  it  is  conllned  as  closely  as  pussible 
to  missions  to  the  heathen.  Uence  missions  among 
Chri^tiHD  Churches,  such  ns  the  oriental  and  Catho- 
lic Churches,  are  excluded,  Turkey  and  Kgypt  being 
only  mentioned  where  work  iimong  Muhammed/tus  is 
done.  On  the  otlier  hand,  uiiasions  to  the  North 
Aniorioan  Indians  under  the  care  of  the  Home  Mis- 
siunary  Societies  are  iucludod,  as  also  all  mission 
work  among  theChiiiei^cunil  Jiiptuie.ic  in  the  United 
Slates.  In  the  mniu,  missioniirios'  wives  are  ex- 
eluded,  only  unmarried  female  ruissiunaries  being 
reported.  The  distinction  betweeu  ordained  native 
pastors  and  uuorduined  native  preachers  is  not  ob- 
served, on  account  of  the  varying  nature  of  the  re- 
ports of  tlie  different  societies. 

Commencing  with  Euglaad,  seventy  different  soci- 
eties are  reported,  including  not  only  the  ordinary 
List,  but  such  societies  ns  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
the  Ladies'  Negro  IDducutional  Society,  the  Coral 
Missionary  Fund,  tlio  Jaffa  Medical  Mission,  All 
Saints'  Sisterhood,  Cowley  Fathers,  the  Colonial  and 
Continental  Mi.<isioriary  Society,  and  others.  The 
total  missioniirios  rc|K>rled  from  tliese  are  1,483,  an 
iucreaao  ol  100;  unmarried  female  missionaries,  831, 
an  increase  of  45.  The  number  of  native  ministers 
has  fallen  otS  from  1,942  to  1.931  ;  the  number  of 
oonmiiuiicfluts,  however,  has  iueroiisod  from  232,127 
to  360.037. 

In  Scotland  there  are  IT  societies,  nnd  the  tuiinber 
of  miasionaries  is  222  as  against  217,  and  13S  fomido 
unmarried  missionaries  as  against  142;  llie  number 
of  native  ministers  is  42,  and  the  number  of  commu- 
niciinis  23,970,  as  against  22,362. 

Two  suciotios  are  reported  from  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Qua  Iboe  Jungle 
Tribe,  with  17  missionaries  and  539  coiomuuieauts, 
a  growth  during  tlr-  year  of  nearly  100. 

From  the  Netherlsuds  13  societies  are  reported, 


with  88  missionaries  and  R,90l  communicants,  as 
against  6,rt40  for  the  prcoedinj;  year. 

Genuany  reports  13  societies,  witli  485  missiona- 
ries, a  growth  of  23,  and  101  female  unmarried  mis- 
sionaries, an  increase  of  8  ;  tlie  number  of  communi- 
cants is  110,351,  as  against  107,134. 

Throe  societies,  with  142  missionaries  and  11,859 
communicants,  are  reported  from  SwitMrlsud  ;  3  so- 
cieiies,  with  8  misaionaries  and  233  communicanta, 
from  Denmark;  2  societies,  with  41  missionaries  and 
9,134  communicants,  from  France;  4  socielies,  with 
62  missiunaries  aud  20,'JUo  communicants,  from  Nor- 
way;  7  societies,  with  48  missionaries  aud  194  com- 
municants, from  Sweden;  and  1  society,  with  6  mis- 
sionurics  and  87  communicants,  from  Finland. 

The  United  Suites  is  credited  with  56  societies,  in 
which  are  included  all  of  the  Woman's  Boardd,  tho 
Berkeley  Temple  enterprise  in  Japan,  Simpson's 
Mission  in  New  York,  and  others.  The  number  of 
misaionnries  reported  is  1,361.  an  increase  of  56,  nnd 
of  unmarried  female  missiunaries  873,  an  increaso  of 
113;  the  number  of  communicanta  accredited  ia 
190,023  as  against  180,747. 

The  list  fur  British  North  America  gives  12  soct- 
etica,  including  the  Toronto  Young  Ucu'a  Christian 
Auociation  work  in  Korea  ;  there  are  1 1 4  missionaries, 
35  female  missionaries,  and  the  number  of  communi- 
cants is  12,244,  as  against  11,75Q  for  the  preceding 
year,  • 

Eleven  societies  are  reported  from  the  West  Indies, 
with  240  missionaries  and  122,576  communicants,  a 
growth  of  just  1.000  during  the  year.  The  list  for 
Asia  num)>or8  16,  including  n  number  of  tract  and 
book  societies  in  India  and  China,  and  2  societies  in 
Batavia;  the  number  of  missionaries  ia  16  and  the 
communicants  6,300.  From  Africa  we  have  reports 
of  12  organizations  employing  74  missiunaries  and 
showing  35,827  communicants.  From  the  Pacific 
Coast,  including  the  Melanesian  Mission,  the  Hawai- 
ian Missionary  Society,  and  the  Australian  Wosleyau 
Missionary  Society,  there  are  1 S  societies  reported, 
with  102  misaionaries  and  73,666  communicants. 

The  total  summary  for  the  whole  Held  shows  4,495 
missionaries  for  1890,  as  against  4,086  for  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  2,062  unmarried  female  misaionaries,  as 
agiilnat  1,169;  native  ministers,  3,374,  aa  ngitin.st 
3,398;  native  helpers  (excluding  heathen  leucliorsin 
mission  schools),  42,870,  as  against  41,765  ;  communi- 
cants 885,116.  as  against  852,760. 

The  total  income  of  tlje  265  societies  is  put  down 
as  £2,229,759^,  or  about  $  1 1, 148,797,  as  against  $10,. 
650,412  for  1380,  an  increase  of  about  $500,000. 
Kngland  heads  the  list  with  $4,990,627  ;  the  United 
States  comes  next  with  $3,234,245;  Scotland  gave 
$857,686;  Germany,  $764,480;  the  West  Ind'ea, 
$291,180;  Switserland,  $243,490.  Only  three  coun- 
tries. France,  Africa,  and  Finland,  show  a  slight 
falling  off:  in  every  other  case  the  increase  is  verj 
marked. — Independent. 
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Extracts  from  Procetdinga  of  Board  cf  Managers. 


Eztraots  firom  Proceedings  of  Bo&rd  of  Hanagen. 

The  Board  of  Maii:i^'v':auf  the  Missioimry  Society 
of  tbe>  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtirch  uiet  in  regular 
scMion  in  the  board  room  at  IBO  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew 
York,  Jimo  21,  1892,  Bishop  J.  P.  Newman  preaiding. 
Devotional  services  wer«  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Ferguson,  o(  the  Coutni.1  OhiiiB  Mission 

Rev.  K.  W.  Burr,  Rev.  8.  P.  Haniraood,  Rev.  8.  0. 
Benton,  Rev.  Georjie  Abele,  Mr.  S.  W.  Bowne,  Mr.  S. 
J.  Hill,  Hod  Mr.  U.  K.  CurroU,  new  membcsrs  or  the 
Board,  were  inlroduced. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McLenii  gnve  notice  that  at  the  next 
meeting  he  would  move  an  atnetidment  to  ihe  hj- 
law  in  regnrd  to  llie  meetings  of  the  Bunrd,  that  in  the 
Bummcr  umnLhe  it  slmll  meet  itt  2:30  P.  ii. 

The  deatli  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Mendenhall,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Manager):,  was  aonouDced,  and  h  coid- 
miitee  of  tliree  was  ordered  lo  prepare  and  present  a 
suitable  minute  for  record.  The  president  appointed 
Dr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Skidmore,  aud  Mr.  McLean. 

The  presentation  by  Mr.  Oharle»  'Stc.tM  at  a  portrait 
of  Bialiop  Sinipson  wus  announced,  and  the  following 
resolution  wus  adopted: 

Ruolvtd,  Tliat  tbis  Board  of  Manaffers  hereby  ex?r«i8«s 
Its  warmest  tbanks  io  Mr.  Ctiarles  Scott  for  ttie  cxcDllenC 
portruu  of  Bliihop  Simpeon  presented  by  bim  tbU  iIhjt  ;  and 
tbat  It  la.  n'ltli  pwullar  pleasure  Ibat  w«  welcouio  ibts  ad> 
dUI<>u  u>  our  gallery  of  portraits  of  one  wbu  for  so  long 
a  period  Justly  beld  soulilef  a  place  among  tbe  prlaoeaof 
our  Israel. 

The  reporis  of  the  several  coratniiteos  on  foreign 
mishions  were  called  for  and  udopted. 

Tlie  following  were  coiillrmed  as  members  of  tlte 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Bl-ii|i;uI  Conference:  Rev. 
C.  G.  Coiiklin,  Rev.  C,  W.  DeSoiiza,  Rev.  A.  S.  B. 
Yardon.  Altcrnatea.  Rut.  0.  P.  Hard,  Rev,  a  N. 
Das. 

A  system  of  salaries  for  the  miuislera  and  workers 
in  the  Itidy  Mission  was  adopted. 

AulliorizAlioD  to  sail  cerUiiii  property  in  Italy  was 
given,  and  perniiHsion  to  go  on  with  the  new  build- 
ing proposed  in  Rome  was  given  when  $<ju.000 
shovild  be  secured  for  tlio  purpose  and  the  phnis  be 
approved  by  Secreuiry  Peck,  Mr.  John  Ficuch,  nod 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tult, 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  of  Peru,  reported  that  the 
acliool  work  has  developed  raptdlyand  unexpectedly 
and  that  he  greatly  iioi?d»  rcinfLircL-nienta.  He  iisked 
Ui:ii  iiiie  male  and  twuruniulo  teuclier^i  bo  Kent  out. 
The  Bourd  referred  iho  request  to  the  Ocaeral  Mis- 
aionary  Committee  to  meet  next  November. 

Dr.  R.  0.  Becbu  was  appointed  to  act  a.s  Treasurer 
of  the  Cenirul  China  Mission  in  place  of  Rev.  J.  C. 
Fer);u90o,  resigned. 

The  Kilucuiional  Plan  ta  recommended  by  the 
Centrul  China  Uisaion  was  presented  and  adopted.  It 
is  lis  follows : 

1,  There  shall  be  only  one  lustltuilDO  bavtuR  tbe  status  of 

a  iinlwrslty  niihdi  I1u>  bnunda  nf  Uia  Central  China  MImlon, 


wbicb  institution  sball  be  located  at  Nanking,  and  ibaU  be 
govemed  a<«ordlng  to  tbe  provisions  of  Its  rbarter. 

-  Tbere  sball  bo  only  one  In^iltute  In  any  one  pmldlng 
alder's  district  wltliln  the  bounds  of  tbe  HIsalon.  Tbna 
w-taiiols  shall  not  attempt  to  provide  special  courses  fortbeo- 
loel<«l,  medlral.  oroitiLT  professional  training,  but  sball,  to 
tbe  ext«m  at  their  ability,  provide  pupils  (or  advaooed  work 
In  UiM  unlveniliy.  Tbeir  counw  vl  study  stiall  be  subject  to 
tbe  appruval  of  the  Board  of  Mana«eiDenl  of  tbe  university. 

S.  Alt  jirlnclpals  In  charge  of  InsUtulM  shall  be  members 
of  tbe  Board  uf  Manast'inent  of  the  university. 

4.  All  day  scbools  wltUlu  tlie  bounds  of  a  dlsuid  sball  be 
alBliated  witb  tbe  district  insUiute,  and  sball.  as  far  u 
possible,  contribute  pupils  to  Its  support- 
It  was  annouiieod  tliat  the  Central  China  Mission 
had  adopted  o  pluu  for  dcoeones'*  work,  and  decided 
on  A  location  for  a  deuconesa  home  at  Wuhu,  nnd  bad 
promises  from  Mrs.  Philnnder  Smith,  of  Oak  Park, 
III.,  to  erect  a  building  suitable  for  tho  purpose,  and 
ahe  is  ready  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  at  onoe  if 
she  can  be  assured  that  tliese  amounts  will  be  al- 
lowed to  be  transmitted  through  the  treasury  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  action  of  the  late  Qeneral  Confer- 
ence, changing  the  Constitution  of  the  Missionary 
Society  so  that  when  the  apportionments  are  raised 
special  donations  for  work  in  llio  rarioua  fletds  may 
be  received  aud  credited  by  the  treasury. 

The  Board  approved  of  (lie  founding  of  n  deacon- 
ess home  at  Wuhu,  uud  authorized  tbe  treasurer  to 
receive  the  donations  of  Mrs.  Pliilander  Smith  for  the 
purpose  on  the  conditions  luiined. 

Several  appropriations  wer^  made  for  the  lieneflt 
of  diSorei]t  objects  in  the  foreign  missions. 

The  ComiutttC'tt  on  Domestic  MissionM  reported, 
and  several  appropriations  were  made.  Where  "ien- 
orul  Conference  had  made  a  change  in  die  l.>oiin<liirie8 
of  any  of  the  missions,  the  corresponding  secreturiea 
were  authorised  to  make  the  necessary  flnancial  ad- 
justment. 

Tlie  Commitieo  on  Woman's  Work  recommended 
the  appointment  of  Mi»g  IClizubetli  Hoge  for  North 
India,  mid  of  Mm.  Anna  L.  J.  Davis,  unassignc-d,  its 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Society,  and  tbeir  rec- 
omniendtiiioii  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  .ndopted: 

Bexivcil,  That  the  correspondlDK  secretaries  be  requested 
to  ISKue  an  apiHjiil  civour  meiubera  (hmiKhout  the  coimiry 
for  nld  for  our  ministers  wbo  are  sutTfrias  on  arcuuni  ot 
IbR  Kreat  luuDdatlunsln  the  West,  such  amount  as  may  be 
contrUiiil«<]  m  bv  tent  to  Troasurt>r  Uunt.,  ami  the  oorre- 
spondlug  secretaries  are  autborlzed  to  dlabume  the  same. 

The  ooratnittee  appointed  lo  prepare  a  minute  r^ 
spcciing  the  dc^ath  of  Dr.  Hendenhall  reported  the 
following,  which  wiu»  tinaiiimously  adopted  : 

At  this,  tbe  flrat  meeting  ot  the  Board  of  Manaffera  ot  tbe 
Mlssloniiry  Society  fyr  tlje  new  qus^lrenniiwi,  we  are  called 
upon  to  record  the  de.itti  of  one  of  our  most  honort^  moni- 
bera.  Rev.  J.  W.  Mciidunhall,  D.D.,  LL.U.,  which  oi'currsd 
at  Chicago.  111.,  June  IS,  \«i-i. 

Fur  four  yt-nni  Dr.  .Mi'iidcnhall  has  been  a  faithful  mem- 
ber uf  this  Board,  and  Inliis  demise  we  loaeawlse  counselor 
m  oar  deliberations  and  au  able  advocate  of  Ibe  cause  of 
mlaslons. 
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Wbllu  It  I*  not  our  province  Ui  jpeak  i«mcularl]r  of  bit 

work  u  editor  of  ibe  iStlho^ixl  Htvievs,  we  cannot  refrain 

.from  eiprtntiInK our  blKli  apprerlntlon  of  bli  able  udviicac; 

^'Of  tbe  doctrines  of  cvangelk-nl  I  brl'-tltnU]'  upon  wblcb  tbe 

livaUon  <A  tba  reoe  depentl.s  and  to  record  our  conviction 

ItliU  be  bu  done  s  rmt  woilc  br  his  bnve  «uuid  asalnsi  the 

VUtonaUstlc  (eod«acles  of  our  ttmes- 

We  tender  to  Itia  bereaved' wife  and  gon  our  ilncere  tym- 
patbj,  praying  ttiat  ibe  G<xl  of  all  xraos  majr  abuodaatly 
oomfort  tbem  Id  their  great  bereavement. 

We  dealre  Ibat  tbe  Mitrretary  spread  tbls  mlmite  upou  our 
reeorda,  aod  that  be  tend  a  copy  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
oeaKd  brother. 

The  Coininitiea  on  Xomiimtioiia  and  Qciierul  Ref- 
erence presented  the  following  report,  ivhicli  was 
adopted ; 

Her.  Rnrign  McChesney.  D.D.,  was  elected  • 
ineinb«r  <A  the  Bourd  of  Managers  in  place  of  Dr.  J. 
W.  Uendciiliull,  deccuscd. 

J.  F.  Scott,  tl.D.,  was  bppoiuted  a  medi(*al  mis- 
aioimry  to  North  Chiuii. 

Rev.  Charles  0.  Kepler  and  wife  wore  appointed 
as  niiflgioDHries  to  North  China.  They  expect  to 
iCnve  for  China  this  niontli. 

Rev.  W.  Arthur  Noble  was  iipproved  un  a  ini8.<iioa- 
wj  to  Korea,  to  leave  AuguHi  28  for  hia  field  of 
labor. 

Biahop  Thomas  Bowman,  B.D.,  waa  reelected 
President  of  the  Bonrd  of  Mnnngera.  Tlie  several 
Ticc-piesKteiiis  were  reelected.  Oeneral  J.  F.  Riib« 
bng  waa  elected  vice-president  in  place  of  General 
Fisk,  deceased. 

Tbe  following  were  elected  members  of  the 


^K     Tbe  folli 


STAmVO  COKUITTKES. 

•Rev.  A-  K.  Sanford,  Mr.  A.  Fowler,  Rer.  0. 
8.  Harrower,  Rev.  H.  A.  Monroe,  Rev  B.  M.  Adams, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Knight,  Kev.  Homer  Kwton,  Mr.  E  J. 
Hill. 

/Subft  Ameriea  and  Mexico- — Mr.  J.  S.  McLean,  Rev. 
A.  8.  Hunt,  Rev,  A.  Longnere,  Mr.  J.  A.  Piiuder- 
fcrd,  Mr.  C.  0.  Corbin,  Rev.  Homer  E«U.n,  Rev.  S.  P. 
Hammond. 

CWno  — Mr.  J.  H.  Tafl.  Rev.  S.  F.  Uphnm,  Mr.  P. 
A.  WfeU-h.  Mr.  J.  a  SearUs,  Jr..  Mr.  8.  C.  Pullman, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Reid.  Rev.  E.  W.  Burr.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll. 

£urop<;.— Rev.  M.  D'O.  Crawford,  Rev.  H.  A.  Buitz, 
Rev.  0.  S.  Coil,  Rev.  T.  H.  Biirch,  Rev.  J.  R.  Day, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Dellnven,  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Rev.  George 
Abele. 

Arfia  — Rev.  A.  D.  Vail.  Mr.  E.  B.  Tuttle,  Rev.  G. 
H.  Gregory,  Rev.  J.  F  Oouclier,  Rev.  B.  M.  Adiiius, 
Mr.  J.  M.  airi.ell,  Rev.  C.  R.  Barnes,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fuleoncr. 

Japan  and  Knrta. — Mr.  0.  H.  P.  Archer,  Rev.  J. 
Miley,  Mr.  G.  Oakley,  Rev.  G.  O.  S-ixe,  Rev.  D.  R. 
lowrie,  Mr.  K.  L.  Dobbins,  Mr.  J  E.  Andnis,  Rev. 
Ensigti  McCljfSMCj. 

Sel/-Kupporling  Miuioni. — Mr.  Richard  Grant,  Mr. 
J.  S.  McLean,  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler,  Rtv.  J..  M. 
King,  Rev.  J.  R,  Day,  Mr.  John  French. 


Don.fsiic  Mittivna. — Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  Mr.  J. 
French,  Rev.  A,  S.  Hunt,  Rev.  J.  D.  Merwin,  Mr.  J. 

D.  Sliiyhaclc,  Mr.  H.  W.  Knight,  Mr.  J.  A.  Punder- 
ford,  Mr.  E.  L.  Dobbins,  Kev.  S.  O.  Benton. 

/IVwTiM.— Mr.  .1.    H.  Ta»,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ferry,  Mr.  J. 

E.  .Seiirlea.  Jr..  Mr.  Williiiin  Hoyt,  Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell, 
Mr.  A.  U.  DeHaven,  Geueral  J.  F.  R\isling,  Mr.  S. 
W.  Bowne,  Mr,  J.  E.  Andri-s. 

ZaiikU  and  Legacit», — Jud):e  E.  L.  Fanclier,  Mr.  0. 
H.  P.  Archer,  Judge  O.  G.  Reynolds,  Mr.  &  Skid- 
inore,  Mr.  P.  A.  Welch,  Mr.  A.  Speare,  Mr.  J.  Floy, 
Mr.Willium  Hoyt,  Mr.  Chnrles  Scott. 

Publiculiona.—^cv.  J.  M.  King.  Rev.  D.  Wise,  Rev. 
J.  M,  Buckley,  Rov.  J.  P.  Gouclier,  Rev,  A.  Long- 
acre,  Rev,  G.  H.  Gregory,  Rev.  A.  E.  Sauford,  Rer. 
J,  B,  Graw. 

Woman's  VFoi  jl-.— Rev.  O.  0.  Saxe,  Rev.  J.  Miley, 
Rev.  J.  R  Day,  Rev.  D.  R  liOwrie,  Rev.  M.  D'O. 
Crawfnnl,  Mr.  0.  0.  Corbin,  Rev.  J.  M.  Reid. 

Eslii,.:itai.—UT.  J.  D.  Slayback,  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail, 
Mr.  J.  S.  McLeiin,  Rev.  S.  F.  Dpliani,  Mr.  O.  J. 
Ferry,  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Rev.  B.  W.  Burr,  Mr.  & 
W.  Bowne. 

Kominationa  and  G^nervl  Be/erence. — Mr.  J.  & 
McLean,  Rev.  A.  K.  Sanford,  Mr.  J.  H.  Taft.  Rev.M. 
D'C.  Crawford,  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail,  Mr.  Richard  Grant, 
Rev.  D.  Wise,  Judge  E.  L.  Faucher,  Rev.  J.  M.  King, 
Rev.  G.  G.  Saxe,  Mr.  J.  D.  Slayback,  Mr.  G.  Oakley, 
Mr.  0.  n.  P.  Archer,  Rev,  J.  F.  Goucl.or. 

Appirrtionmenb. — Rev.  J.  F.  Goucher,  Rov.  M.  D'O. 
Crawford,  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Rev.  0.  8.  Harrower, 
Rev.  D.  R.  Lowrie. 

Audits  at  New  York.— Mr.  G.  Oakley,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Tutile,  Mr.  L.  .Skidraore,  Mr  J.  Floy,  Rev.  K. 
McChesnoy,  Rev.  A.  K.  Sanford,  Mr.  W.  U.  Falconer. 

Audilf  at  Cincinnati, — Mr.  J.  Cochnowor,  Mr.  A. 
Shinkle,  Mr.  K.  A.  W.  BrueUl,  Mr.  R.  Dymood,  Mr. 
K.  Sargtnt. 


Aid  for  Flood  Safferen. 

Thb  recent  floods  in  the  Mi«»i-sippi  Vaney  and  ita 
tribuciirits  have  been  unparalleled.  Many  peopla 
hnvo  Ijeen  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  properly 
suddenly  swept  away.  Many  of  our  preachers  have 
not  only  been  driven  out  of  their  homes,  but  hava 
lost  all  their  household  goo<ls,  iind  they  are  m  great 
want.  In  many  iiisinnceH  ilieao  preiichers  were  aerv- 
ing  aelf-supporliug  charges,  and  so  they  cannot  be 
relieved  from  the  Contingent  Fund  of  the  Misaiooary 
Society. 

We  ask  for  special  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  are  most  needy.  The  money  is  needed 
ifnnicd  lately.  Let  all  who  have  a  heart  to  sympatbiste 
with  the  suffering  forward  their  contributions  to  tbe 
the  nnssionary  uffice,  and  they  will  be  distributed 
promptly  and  impartially. 

C.  C.  MoCab«,  J.  0.  Peck,  and  A.  B.  Leo.sard,     * 
Miaeionary  Secretarita. 
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GP:NERAL  notes  and  COMMENm 


Fill-MiMMleil  Chrlxdmiii. 

The  quL'*tion  hiis  been  frequently  asked, 
"  How  ahall  we  rt-acb.  the  full-blooded  ludinns 
with  the  Gospel  ? "  A  Quaker  lady  says:  '-To 
reach  the  full-hlooded  ludinn  send  after  liiin  a 
full-hlooded  Christinn."  That  is  what  is  needed 
ID  every  mission  field. 

"African  Xewi." 

Bishop  Taylor  requests  us  to  annouDoe  that  he 
hn:*  instructed  his  jmhlislicr.  Rev.  Ross  Ttiylor, 
to  send  to  all  who  mny  apply  for  the  same  his 
beautifully  illustrated  A/i-icnn  Nean  for  three 
months  absolutely  free  of  ex|)en>ie  to  them. 
Send  him  your  address  on  a  |Mj>tal-cord  at  once 
to  210  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Tonic  Poiter  of  Mlmtnii«. 

Dr.  J.uncs  S.  jicnnis  writes:  "The  moral 
pulse  of  tho  world  is  beating  quicker  and 
stronger  under  the  reviving  and  tonic  |>ower  of 
missions.  It  is  a  cause  which  is  ideiilitied  with 
one  of  God's  great  thouyhts,  iiud  it  will  be 
beard  of  more  and  more  hs  the  world  moves  on 
toward  its  final  goal," 


luiplrlng  Facta  Xetded. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost,  who  has  been  evangeliz- 
ing in  India,  says  that  what  he  saw  iu  India 
filled  hiui  with  hopeful  thiiiikfidness.  "Whut 
ia  wanted  is  iafornmiioii  as  to  what  Ood  is  act- 
unlly  doing  by  niiiiius  of  missions.  When  mis- 
sionary fiiots  are  brought  before  an  audience, 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sets  these 
facts  on  tire,  then  will  t-oine  et]thusia.«m,  iu$]itr- 
ing  men  to  mighty  deeds." 


8*rkiiii>arr  Leltcn. 

To  students  of  missions  the  word  "Seram- 
l>ore  "  is  closely  a-isociated  with  that  of  *'  Cutt*y," 
and  from  the  ])ress  of  G.  F.  Putnam's  Sons,  of 
New  York,  has  lately  been  issued  a  volume  en- 
titled SfT'im/'ore  itf//fr»»,  being  the  unpublislied 
corri'SjwndeiK-e  of  W'illium  t'urey  and  othi*r><  in 
India  with  Rev.  Jnlm  Williams,  of  New  York, 
during  the  years  1800-1816,  together  with  some 
other  correspondence  throwing  ndrlitionnl  light 
upon  the  awakening  of  iatevent  in  foreign  mis- 
sions in  Eiigtaod  nnd  America  in  (be  tirst  part 
of  this  century.  In  October,  174)2,  the  English 
Baptist  Miasionary  Society  was  founded,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  William  Carey,  nnd  hi 
1793  Mr.  Carey  went  to  Inilia  as  its  fij-st  foreign 
missionary.  The  book  is  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  tlie  history  of  foreign  missiuus. 


Corrnctloni. 

In  the  list  of  the  Represenlntives  of  Mission 
Districts  given  last  mouth  (|iage  S38>  the  fol- 
lowing corrections  are  no|ed  :  Rev.  M.  T.  Hard, 
D.D.,  should  be  Rev.  Manley  8.  Hard,  D.D., 
Hud  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Wight,  D.D.,  is  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Bridgcton  District,  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference, instead  of  |HLstor  nt  Trent ou,  N.  J., 
having  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  district  at 
the  Conference  last  spring. 


The  C«lle«ll«ai. 

The  receipts  of  our  missionary  treasury  are  con- 
siderably behind  wliiit  they  were  at  this  time  Ijist 
year,  and  each  year  mir  linanciul  needs  are  greater 
as  our  miission  work  expands  and  becomes  more 
successful.  The  giving  must  keep  pace  with  our 
prayers.  We  urge  our  pastors  everj-where  to 
give  heed  to  the  collections.  Our  system  gives 
us  a  contribution  from  every  charge,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  pastor  as  to  whether  this  rep- 
resents cither  the  willingness  or  the  ability  of 
the  membership. 


Seir-MrrillK. 

Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  well  says:  "As  one 
looks  round  upon  the  comniiuiity  to-day,  how 
clear  the  problem  of  hundreds  of  unhappy  lives 
appears!  Rich  men  who  with  all  their  wealth 
are  weary  and  wretched ;  learned  men  whose 
learning  only  mnkes  them  queniloua  and  jeal- 
ous; believing  men  whose  fiiith  is  always  sour- 
ing into  bigotry  and  envy — every  man  knows 
what  these  men  need;  just  something  whi<'h 
shall  make  them  let  themselves  go  out  into  the 
open  ocean  of  a  complete  self-sacrifice." 


fllflnf  an  ■  PrIirllcffF. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Piersim  vvull says :  " There  isa  whole" 
world  of  prmnise  luid  of  power  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  iu  Ibe  matter  of  conscohited  means. 
The  Church  of  God  is  doing  nothing  to-day  in 
cnmi>aris(>n  to  what  she  might  do  and  ought  to 
do.  I  am  ashiimed,  however,  to  speak  of  giv- 
ing as  a  duty,  berniise  it  grows  on  me  more  and 
more  thnt  we  roiLtht  to  lose  sight  i>f  it  us  a  duty, 
and  only  think  of  it  as  a  trauseendcn^  privilege. 
There  is  souicthing  iu  love  that  lakes  off  the 
asperities  of  duty.  '  I  delight  to  do  thy  will, 
O  my  God.'  That  is  the  atmosphere  of  service 
— not  the /rt)c  atmosphere,  'I  outfit  to  do  this 
thing,'  but  the  It^ee  atmosphere,  '  My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  duish 
his  work.'" 


^F     On  aaotLer  {>age  will  be  found  some  account 

of  the  conversion  ami  work  of  one  of  our  native 

presiding  cldera  in  Indin.     He  wns  raised  a  Mo- 

harainedan,  but  now  he  delights  in  the  work  of 

^^  Christiiin  preacher.     "He  carved  his  district 

^■put  of  raw  heathenism,  and  during  last  year  he 

^B>a|>tized  two  thousand  converts.      In  the  train- 

^Bb>g  school  at  KiisguDJ  he  develop«  his  own  help- 

'       ers.     His  wife  is  a  most  comiietent  assistant,  and 

auperinteLds  the  woman's  work  on  the  district. 

She  has  about  twenty  assistants.     All  of  the 

Chrihiian  work  on  the  district  is  carried  on  by 

natives." 


General  NoU^  and  Comm<mt4. 


Km 


Tho  Bible  In  Ittlr- 

It  has  only  Lieen  a  few  yeare  since  it  was  un- 
■afe  for  one  to  be  found  with  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  Rome,  but  now  in  Rome  and  all 
throujtfh  Italy  the  Bible  is  freely  sold,  and  in 
many  pl.ices  gladly  welcomed.  The  report  for 
the  year  lb»l  «hows  the  sale  of  7.509  full  copies, 
16,837  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  143,- 
212  copies  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  an  in- 
crease of  13,778  over  the  year  18&0.  Dr.  A. 
Meille  writes:  "I  feel  justified  in  reporting 
that  DO  book  is  so  largely  bought  or  finds  so 

any  renders  in  Italy  at  present  as  the  Bible." 


»th 
4t, 


The  World*!  Fair  and  lltixinliaa. 

The  holding  of  a  pailimnent  of  religions  at 
e  Word's  Fair  in  Chicago  iu  1803  has  reieived 
the  approval  of  leading  Hindus.  A  Hindu  pa- 
per published  at  Madras  fays;  "  The  religion  of 
the  Brahmans  cannot  throw  much  light  on  the 
practical  problems  of  modern  communities, 
but  its  interests,  as  the  most  ancient  faith  in 
the  world  and  as  a  system  full  of  negative  les- 
lODB,  will  be  immense.  To  the  Hindus  them- 
•elves  the  gain  will  be  greater  tliau  to  other  re- 
ligionists. They  will  see  the  great  contrasts  in 
vitality  and  power  of  self-preservation  between 
their  religion  and  the  other  religions,  like  Chris- 
tianity and  even  Buddhism." 


Ultraatioaal  Vlaaloaarr  I'aloa. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Union  from  ihi;  brother  ap- 
pointed to  furnish  it.  From  olhiT  sources  we 
ascertain  that  the  ninth  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  tlie  tabemaclc  at  the  Clifton  Springs 
Banitariuni,  June  8-15,  1893.  nnd  is  said  to 
have  surpaRsetl  all  the  previous  meetings  in  at- 
tendance and  in  interest,  Tlie  missionaries  pres- 
ent represented  the  following  fields:  Africa,  8; 
Bulgaria,  4;  Burma,   13;  Central  America,   1; 


Cliina,  22;  Hudson  Bay,  2;  India,  29;  Italy,  3; 
Ja|mn.  4;  Mexico,  1;  Persia,!;  Siam,  4;  South 
America,  1;  Syria,  2;  Turkey,  12.  Total,  103, 
Instructive  papers  on  missionary  subjects  were 
read  and  dis<-ussed  by  the  members.  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  T.  Graccy  was  reelected  president,  and  Hev. 
AV.  H.  Bclden  secretary.  The  Union  adopted 
the  following  on  the  subject  of  the  trentmeut  uf 
the  Chinese  by  the  United  States  government, 
to  bo  presented  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

TlHi lDl«-rnuUonaI  Mlislonary  Uolon,  oompoMd  ol  mbaloD- 
BTlM  or  all  ChrMlitn  <l<-ooinlDalif>nt  and  represenUaff  all  the 
greul  mlicDlun  llvldj  of  tbe  world,  a^sembliMl  In  annual  mevu 
IDK  at  riirion  Bprinc*.  N.  T..  pii!«<iiU  hprewltb  lu  mm!  ro- 
speclful  pmtesi  affaliui  tbe  recentljr  enacted  djloeae  Exclu- 
sion Bill. 

We  pnilmt  analnaC  it  an  uonecnaarr.  tbe  wbole  number  of 
CblnesK  ImmliininU  havlii);  never  cjic«eded  one  hundred 
and  iwpnty  ttiouaod,  and  there  twioff  00  probabllltr  tbal 
aor  very  much  lanrer  number  w^ould  for  moor  years  oooia 
to  UiIb  ctiuntry. 

We  proteii  axaloat It  aa unchristian.  We  are  oommaodtd 
to  deal  )u»lly  wllh  the  stran^r  wlibin  our  Ral«s.  Tbis  en- 
aottnenc  puM  ihe'n  under  irrave  dUablUtles  and  iub)i.-«ta 
Cbem  to  rruel  and  unusual  penaltlei,  and  la,  tberetore,  un> 
Worthy  of  a  I  hri.>tlao  nation. 

We  protest  agalniit  li  as  a  violation  of  onr  solemn  irenlles. 
Tbe  ChliMse  who  are  here  tiave  been  iruai-ant>>ed  tbe  nine 
riKhUas  tboae  accorded  to  tbe  nvm  farored  nation.  So  i>ne 
would  think,  for  an  Insunt.  of  requirlnir  EnKllsbmeu.  i>er- 
mans,  or  Frenchmen  lo  kd  befon'  an  InttriiBl  Berenutr  ulH- 
wr  and  t»ke  out  eiirtiOraies  which  (bey  aliould  always  Have 
at  hand  to  secure  tbeir  rlfcht  of  being  here  :  and  yel  Ihln  la 
required  of  the  CiiliMse  in  flOKraui  violation  of  that  provl* 
alon  In  the  treaty,  tbe  advantage  of  wblcb  we  always)  claln 
for  American  reildents  Id  China. 

We  turtlier  protest  agaiDit  the  Mil  as  being  Ukely  to  wf- 
rioualv  endaDRer  tbe  lives  and  property  of  mlaslonarle*  and 
mert'banix  In  the  Cblnese  Empire.  Tbiwe  who  are  opixjaed 
to  tbe  pri-ienre  of  lurelKiierM  In  the  empire  are  Kreadr  as- 
■ialed  111  ilieir  inflamuiai<'r>  appeulu  aud  riotous  ni>'ii>urea 
by  tbe  declaration  that  the  Cnlted  stales  of  America  are 
con.stanilT  paaxIniroppresBlre  measure*  sffalnst  their  people 
Id  this  land. 

Moreover,  we  call  your  Bttontloo  to  tbe  fsft  "■  ■'  "■"  rjil- 
neae  government  haanever  refused  to  Ki^e  '  il- 

eratloatoall  modincalloDS  oropoaed  by  our  I  la 

ibe  irealles,  and  that  It  would  be  perf«-ctly  tu...- :  .  , .  -,ot> 

all  that  Is  di-nlrable  and  necessary  thnxiitli  diplumndc  iiims- 
Ures,  and  there  Is,  therefore,  no  iiistlDcailou  tor  Its  opprew- 
Ive  legialaclun. 

We  eamestiy  beseech  your  hunorable  l>o<1y  to  ImmertUtely 
institute  measures  fur  the  repeal  of  tbr  mcenlly  eniwtrd 
Ezclu!d<io  Bill,  especially  of  the  features  *  bicli  <leaj  the  nebt 
oftHUI  and  require  registration  and  oertlncaies  of  ibe  Cbl- 
nese  now  living  here. 

The  following  resolutinus  relating  to  mission 

work  in  Turkey  were  also  adopted: 

Ht-filmi,  I.  Tliat  we  claim  for  Aiiierli-an  citizens  In  Tur- 
liey  the  treatment  aeoorded  to  the  >-lilzens  of  the  mont  fa- 
vored nations,  and  we  asit  our  government  to  secure  totbem 
tbelr  rights. 

S.  That  we  Ijave  Indabltable  eTldence  that  Uie  Turkish 
governmcni  UiystemaUcally  pumulng  a  course  Inbospliabl*,. 
unfriendly,  and  nnjiiot;  cootmrv  to  IIh  ancient  ciiatonis; 
roDtiary  to  llie  "  rapliulittloii*  "  und  to  all  principles  of  the 
•■  Hatu  Slierlf,"'  "Haiti  Huiiavum."  As  bv  this  course 
Turkev  Is  placing  berself  ouulde  tbe  pale  uf  civilized  na> 
lions.  We  petition  our  goTemmenl  to  concert  with  oUier 
govemmentc  the  meani  ol  defense, 

8.  That  aslbeearr^Mngcutof  the  present  system*  of  action 
by  tbe  Torklsli  government  will  result  In  tbe  reatormtlon  of 
tbe  darkest  and  most  bigoted  form  of  Islam,  the  Inlerrals  uf 
Christian  mbalons,  of  civllliaUon.  of  bumanlty  In  Aala  and 
Africa  are  deeply  tmpllcaled.  and  Chrtatlaii  goverainenis 
should  lake  nrne  of  tbe  danger. 

4.  That  as  a  bodv  of  mlislonsrlea  gathered  rn>m  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  from  all  denominations  of  eTaiiiflical 
CbrlsUanliy,  »  e  exprt-M  our  "ympalhy  with  our  trteil  and 
behMgured  brethren  In  Turkey,  and  tor  Ibeir  relief  we  lu<ik 
Dot  only  (o  huninn  t.'"vrrum>'nrii.  but  to  Ulm  to  vtioni  Is 
given  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth." 


(388) 
"OUR  AnSSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Err.  J.  H.  Wonr.ET  and  wife.oronrChiu*  Mission, 
will  reiuFD  lu  Cliinu  tMa  month. 

Rev.  John.  C.  FergtiBon,  of  ilie  CentnU  Oliina  Uis- 
I  on,  is  at  Clifton  Spriugs,  N.  Y.,  with  Iiis  family. 

Rev.  H.  B,  Swartz,  M.D.,  of  the  Japan  Mission, 
with  bis  wife  and  diildren,  have  reiaroed  to  tb« 
United  Sutes. 

Rev.  T.  U.  Stockton,  of  our  Soulh  American  Mis- 
Bion,  is  about  to  resign  froni  tlie  Mi8.<«ion  and  roturn 
to  the  United  Stutes. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Limric,  of  the  Mexico  Mission,  has  been 
obliged  to  return  to  tlie  United  States  on  account  of 
her  health.     Slie  jh  at  Kent,  O. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  of  the  Japan  Hisson,  has  re- 
turned  to  J:>pan.  His  wife  and  ciiildien  will  remain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sun  Franci'co. 

Mrs.  Badlej,  widow  of  the  late  Rev,  Dr.  B.  H. 
Badley,  of  the  North  India  Mi.ssion,  arrived  in  Now 
York  on  Juno  1 8,  accompanied  bj  two  sons  and  her 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Nina  Northrup,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  H. 
Northrup,  of  our  India  Mission,  is  now  a  resident  of 
BcloiC,  Wis.  She  ia  nn  interesting  lecturer  ou  mis- 
Bioiiary  aubjocts. 

Rev.  J.  Wier,  of  the  Japan  Mission  c«me  to  the 
United  States  with  his  family,  but  returiipd  u>  Japan 
on  the  Siimo  stenmer  that  brought  him  lo  Vancouver. 
HiM  wife  i.i  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Halifax, 
Kova  Scotia. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Canright  and  wife  arrived  at  Chungking, 
China,  January  11.  Tliey  were  two  weeks  on  the 
river  steamer  between  Shanghai  and  Ichang,  and 
tour  weeks  on  a  native  boat  between  Ichang  aud 
Chungking,  completing  a  journey  of  ten  thousnnd 
miles. 

In  the  boys'  orphanage  at  Shahjehanpoor,  India, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-six  inmates.  Forty 
of  these  are  in  the  industrial  department  learning 
blacksmithing,  carpentering,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
ropema>(ing,  gardening,  and  fiirniing.  The  orphan- 
age is  in  charge  of  Uev.  J.  Blackstock. 

Rev.  W.  Artliiir  Nolile,  recently  of  Drew  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary,  and  under  appointment  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Korea,  was  married  at  South  Katon,  Pa., 
June  30,  to  Miss  Mattie  L.  Wilcox.  He  was  ordained 
at  the  Mission  Hooma,  July  6,  by  Bisltop  Goodscll, 
and  sails  from  Vancouver  for  Korea  August  28. 

The  CaU/ornia  Chrislian  AdvoaiUof  J\.me2'2  snya: 
"Rev,  K.  Ma»uka,  who  has  just  graduated  from  the 
DePuuw  School  of  Theology,  is  here,  und  leaves  on 
the  2&t1i  with  Blsiiop  Mallalieu  to  eater  the  work  in 
Japan.  He  left  here  six  years  ago,  and  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  tlie  mission,  lie  is  the  sixteenth 
prcucher  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  who  has 
come  frora  the  Hirosaki  Church." 


Rev.  Frank  W.  Warne,  of  our  India  Mi-olon,  Cftme 
from  India  to  atteniJ  the  Oeiu'ral  Conl'ereticv  at 
Omaha,  and  left  New  York  returning  to  India  July  6. 

Rev.  H.  G.  .Apiwiizeller  writes  from  Chemulpo, 
Korea.  May  20 :  "I  came  here  to  meet  Dr.  Scrantoa 
and  lii.s  (iimily.  They  arrived  in  good  health.  Dr. 
Scranton'aud  I  came  here  seven  yeara  ago,  and  when 
we  compare  his  landing  now  with  the  lauding  then, 
we  have  reason  for  gratitude.  Then  no  Korean  cared 
for  him,  now  many  li>oked  for  him  and  ware  glad  to 
welcome  him.  This  afteruoon  I  received  on  proba- 
tion the  Brat  fruits  of  our  work  here — one  yoimg 
man.  I  expect  to  leave  here  June  11,  and  myad- 
dres-o  until  September  wUlbe  Souderton,  Montgomery 
Count  V,  Ptt." 


Missionaries  in  the  General  Oooference. 

BY  J.   C.   ri.OYD,   tJ.D. 

LEADEtiij  of  the  hosts  are  the  two  mis-iioDnry  bis- 
hops, Taylor  and  Thoburn.  Bishop  Tiiylor  is  tall  and 
slightly  slnofied  with  age.  Long  full  beard,  white. 
His  wig  the  same,  bni  a  little  darker.  Face  bronzed 
by  the  African  climnte.  His  translation  to  glory  was 
prophesied  some  years  afso,  but  he  is  good  for  about 
two  quadrenniums  mure,  he  thinks.  A  modern  iiero, 
than  whom  no  man  is  more  highly  honored  in  the 
Church. 

Bishop  Tliobum  is  short  and  slight,  of  dark  fea- 
tures. Hair  and  beard  black,  streaked  witli  gray.  Went 
tolndiu  when  a  boy.  Knows  all  about  missions.  A 
good  tulker.  Has  many  friends.  Is  after  men  and 
money,  and  is  getting  nil  he  wants  of  both.  Has 
been  a  missionary  biithop  four  years.  Has  made  a 
good  record,  and  will  keep  at  it.  Age,  about  flf  ly-aix. 
Has  many  years  of  work  ahead  yet 

Dr.  E.  W.  Parker,  missionary  from  North  Indio,  of 
tliirty -three  years  standing.  A  good  man,  wise  and 
much  beloved.  Sixe,  medium.  Walks  with  slight 
stoop.  Hair  and  beard,  gray — ocitrly  while.  Voice 
full  and  resonant.  A  leader  of  the  India  delegates. 
His  wife  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  In  18S9. 

Dr.  .1.  W.  Waugh.  iW^m  North  India,  also.  He,  too, 
a  thirtj--throe  year  older.  Fine,  disiinguished  appear- 
ance. Liirge  body,  well  built.  Largo  head,  well 
poised.  Hair,  black  and  wavy.  Beard,  heavy,  full 
and  long,  streaked  with  gray.  Face,  very  dark,  with 
a  pleasant  look.  Wears  gold-rimmed  spectacles  and 
a  clerical  waistcoat  and  cullur. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson,  of  South  India,  now  Presiding 
Elder  of  Bombay  District.  A  misi-ionary  eighteen 
years,  and  a  good  one.  Good  physique,  light  hair, 
red  teard — full  cropped.  Full  of  energy  and  quick 
of  movftnicuL  Wears  a  clerical  cont  and  in  Confer- 
ence room  a  skull  cap.  Watches  business  with  an 
eagle  eye.     In  committees  a  hoaL 
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Rev.  F.  W.  Warne.  of  Ben$pil  ConfercDce.  Pastor 
Bnglisli  cliiirch  in  Culeiiiui  fur  ihu  pam  rtve  years  and 
will  bo  lor  &V0  mure  in  spit«  of  time  limiL  Good 
looking.  Complexion,  dark.  Erea,  brown.  Hair, 
blnck.  Biirnsidcn,  ditto,  close  cut  A  good  worker, 
kind  and  agrecnblo.  Has  done  splendid  work  on 
oontmittees. 

Rov.  Julius  Sopor,  of  Japnn,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Tokio  District,  inakcs  tiling:)  go.  In  stature,  small, 
•light  Hair,  tliin — very  thin  on  top-light  color. 
Bcnrd,  color  liglit  No  rouscaclie.  Rapid,  nervous 
talker.     Has  been  a  misMoniirj  several  years. 

Rev.  N.J.  Plumb,  of  Ft>ochow,  China.  Tall,  slen- 
der. Dark  brown  hair.  Dark  beard,  lu ruing  gray.  A 
missionary  in  China  iweniy-uvo  years.  Here  nt 
General  Conference  for  lirst  time.  An  active  dele- 
gate and  a  good  niisaionury. 

Dr.  C.  W,  Drees,  of  South  America.  Medium 
height,  slender.  Light  hair.  Ili-ard  the  siime.  Com- 
plexion, blonde.  Kyeclasses  with  gold  rims.  Very 
agreeable  in  couvoisatKin.  Au  ontenaining  talker. 
A  successful  missionary.  Takes  a  lively  interest  in 
General  Conference  affiiirs.     Mukea  a  good  delegate. 

Dr.  William  Burt,  Presiding  Elder  of  Italy  District. 
Lives  at  the  Eternal  Oily  and  makes  things  hum. 
Has  been  there  six  years,  and  is  an  A  No.  1  miwtion- 
■ry.  Medium  height.  Stout,  large  head,  with  heavy 
Iron  gray  hair,  and  a  heavy  mustache.  A  pleasant 
foce  that  draws  on  you  and  invites  acquaintance. 
One  of  tiie  most  influential  delegaloa  in  the  body.  A 
hard  worker,  and  succeeds.  Picks  up  money  as  well 
an  friends.  Got  $lfl.Oi)0  in  one  lump  to  build  a 
Methodist  publis<hing  house  iu  Rome.  He  will  get 
some  more,  and  build  it,  and  print  some  Methodist 
liymas,  and  soud  them  to  solace  the  lonely  hours  of 
the  prisoner  in  the  Vatican— J/ic^iijran  Christiun  Ad- 
vocate. 
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Our  Work  in  Morm>ndlom. 

BT  RKV.  J.  D.  OIl-tlLAN.  RECKETAIIT  Or  TUB  UTAH 
UlSStOK. 

Thv  growth  of  the  Utah  Mission  has  been  almost 
phenomenal  for  two  or  three  reiuions  speoiully  : 

1.  The  persistency  with  which  men  and  women 
havii  clung  to  Utah  when  such  a  boycott  of  social 
isolation  has  been  waged  against  them  by  their  An- 
glo-Saxon neighbors  solely  on  account  of  religious 
and  political  prejudices.  2.  The  diCBculty  of  the 
work  occasioned  by  such  enforced  isolation,  and  the 
consequent  meager  rfiurna  iliey  were  able  to  report 
S.  The  physically  hard  field  wbiclt  Is  required  to  be 
traversed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  being  com- 
poeed  of  mountains,  deserts,  alkali  beds,  etc..  which 
are  entirely  foreign  to  the  hnbiltits  of  the  Eastern 
young  men  and  women  who  form  the  brawn,  core, 
corps,  and  bodyguard  of  the  frontiersmen  of  the 
mighty  MethcMlist  Episcopal  Church. 

Some  few  have  not  been  able  to  face  this  Saharan 


harroalian  of  violence,  and  after  n  few  mnnlhs,  or  a 
year  or  so,  have  succumbed  and  returned  to  Ihtir 
former  homes.  Yet  there  has  been  an  increase  con- 
tinually, and  wme  have  stayed  on  the  fleld  for  years. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Iliff  came  to  the  field  Brst  in  1871,  when 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  formed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Conference,  whose  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
se»sioug  were  held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1877  the 
Utah  Annual  Conference  was  organized  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  Biiiliop  Wiley  presiding.  This  orgsniKation 
contiinied  three  yoars.  In  1880  the  Utah  Mission 
came  iuto  being.  Bishop  Wiley  again  in  the  chair. 

As  late  as  ISS'i,  at  the  Conference  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Bishop  Hurst  presiding,  but  six  cir- 
cuits were  reported,  and  in  1883  but  nve.  In  this 
year,  of  the  seven  preachers  who  received  appoint- 
ments but  live  were  on  the  Held,  the  other  two  ar- 
riving later.  This,  of  course,  is  in  reference  to  the 
English-speaking  work,  as  the  Scandinavian  depart- 
ment was  organized  that  year  and  two  brothers  ap- 
pointed to  that.  The  Knglisli-speaking  brothers 
were  T.  0.  Iliff.  mipennlendent  and  pastor  Salt  Lake 
Church  ;  G.  M.  Jeffrey,  assistant  to  Salt  Lake  paator- 
flte;  A.  W,  Adkinson,  now  of  tho  Dakota  Conference, 
but  stationed  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  Oicden,  and 
Corinne;  J.  D.  Gillilan,  Tooele ;  Provo,  E.  Smith,  now 
of  North  Platte,  Neb. :  0.  E.  Jayne,  Park  City ;  Bea- 
ver tind  Frisco,  F.  Brock,  now  of  Ainiiley,  Neb.  The 
Norwegian  and  Danish  men  were  M.  Kelson  and  P. 
A.  H.  Fmnklin  Professor  T.  W.  Lincoln  waa 
Principal  of  the  Salt  Lake  Seminary. 

The  appointments  l>elow  subjuined  will  show  how 
many  of  thoise  are  left.  M.  Nelson  is  still  coiuiocted 
witli  the  Utuli  part  of  the  Western  Norwrgian-Daiufch 
Mission;  P.  A.  H.  Frnnklin  is  located. 

In  the  nine  years  intervening  between  188it  and 
1892  those  live  Engliiih  circuits  have  increased  (o 
two  distnits  with  eighteen  circuits  and  cliarges,  the 
Scandinavian  work  having  grown  into  a  district 
with  one  presiding  elder  and  nine  circuits  and  sta- 
tions. 

In  1882  there  was  the  sura  of  $142  collected  for 
missions,  all,  of  course,  from  the  English  part  of  the 
work.  In  1893  the  same  work  reported  $1,347  a* 
its  part  of  the  missionary  contribution,  as  the  Scan- 
dinavians did  not  report  as  a  part  of  the  Utah  work. 

At  tlie  recent  se.osiou  liie  wl'ole  of  the  Mission  was 
resolved  into  one  district,  T.  C.  lUff,  superintendent 
and  presiding  elder. 

Several  of  the  preachers  sever  their  connection 
witli  the  work,  namely:  E.  E.  Carr,  K.  C,  Gruff,  0. 
L.  Baxter,  and  R.  T.  Smith,  and  their  wives,  all  of 
whom  have  been  here  about  three  years.  They  have 
done  fiiitliful  work,  and  llieir  apprenticeship  in  Utah 
will  only  ;he  better  tit  them  for  their  future. 

The  session  of  the  mission  was  one  of  marked 
spiritual  power.  The  preachers  all  said,  "It's  the 
best  we  ever  attended."  Mrs.  Amanda  Smitli,  tlie 
evangelise,    was   present,   and   peutecostal   oervicea 
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were  held  every  allcnmnn.  Bishop  Flurst  could  not 
prench,  under  the  proliibitiun  of  liia  physician,  but 
his  preMnce  was  much  enjoyed.  He  was  here  ten 
years  ngo. 

APPOINTMENTS. 
PupertDteodpnt.,  T.  C.  Ilifl.  P.  0.,  Salt  Lake. 

Be«ver,  M.  O.  BUIIiifrs. 

Blneham  and  Sandy,  L,  Jean. 

Cuplnoe,  supplied  bv  G.  O.  Slre«<er. 

Deep  Crwlt,  lo  be  :<upplle<J. 

Eureka  and  MammoUi,  J.  D.  (llUUail. 

Bebea,  to  be  Rupplled. 

Logan,  H.  A.  Jones. 

Mnurott,  to  be  supplied. 

Mount  Pleasanu  Jnoeph  Wllka. 

NephI,  lo  be  nupplM. 

Offden;  FlraC  Church.  J.  W.  HtU;  Second  Church,  R.  M. 
Bard  man. 

Park  City,  E.  a.  Snow. 

Paytnn,  to  be  «upplled. 

Proro,  W.  M.  Crovrthcr.  G.  M.  Jeffrey. 

8olt  Lake:  Flrat  Church.  VT.  D.  Mabry;  Illff  Church,  Q. 
C.  Waynlck;  Hlnlons,  U.  E.  Jayne:  Liberty  Park,  E.  O, 
Hum. 

Schoneld  and  Castle  Gate,  to  be  «uppll«l. 

Tooele,  D.  T.  Hedge*. 

John  Telfer.  Proreaaur  In  Salt  Lake  Seminary. 


Notei  firom  Urn^ay,  South  Affleric& 

BT  REV.  GEOKOE  G.  FRCKJOArr. 

The  petition  of  the  Bialiop  of  Montevideo  to  the 
Benate  of  UnigUBy,  Askingr  that  the  examinations  ren- 
dered at  the  Romish  Seminary,  or  Univernity,  by  the 
pupils  of  that  establishment  should  entitle  them  to 
the  B.A.  degrees  of  the  Slate  University,  htin  been 
reported  unfavorably  upoti  by  the  lepinliitive  com- 
mittee, who  advise  Uie  petition  sliould  be  shelved,  aa 
they  sec  no  reason  for  altering  the  Inw  in  favor  of 
the  seminary.  Bishop  Soler — Hildebrand  in  nine- 
teenth century  garments — aided  and  ehcotirnged  by  a 
priest-ridden  adminisrnition,  is  trying  liitrd  to  aecure 
the  absolute  supreiimry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
politics  and  in  social  life.  So  fur  he  hna  had.  thanks 
to  tlie  criminal  indifference  of  the  muny,  a  pretty  fair 
neasiire  of  success;  this  is  the  first  check  lie  has 
received.  I  m0J)l  sincerely  hope  this  discomfiture 
will  mark  but  the  beginning  of  un  era  of  failures  along 
the  whole  line  of  clericnl  unticipatioos  atid  hopes. 

Dr.  Soler  has  the  reput/ition  of  being  s  narrow- 
minded,  wily,  arobilious  prelntei  we  know  his  de- 
vice*, however,  and  do  not  iniend  to  let  him  surprise 
us  slumbering.  Enthusiastic  admirers  would  have 
all  the  world  believe  Dr.  Soler  is  an  able  writer.  If 
empty  verbiage  and  Iwmbastic  rhetoric,  and  page  after 
page  of  matter  slyly  stolen  from  more  laborious  and 
competent  brother  writers  are  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  «h  able  writer,  Ur.  Soler 's  friends  are  not 
a  bit  mistaken,  aud  our  worthy  liishop  is  a  magnificent 
writer;  but  if  our  adversary  be  judged  by  the  stand-  « 
ard  code  I  hat  prevails  in  such  cases,  we  shall  have 
to  conclude,  whatever  else  Dr.  Soler  is  or  may  be, 
that  he  is  not  a  writer,  but  a  mere  scribbler,  and  that 


he  hits  not  written  a  single  work  worthy  half 
hour's  serious  peruFal. 

The  proposed  bill  for  the  reguhition  of  citizenship 
in  thi'!  republic  will  be  laid  before  ihe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  week.  The  qm-Mtion  as  far  as  it 
goes  feems  only  to  affect  recent  nrrivals,  as  persons 
born  in  the  country  are  legally  citizens;  or  tlioy  are 
obliged  to  elect  on  arriving  «t  iweuty-one  years  of 
age  whether  ihey  will  be  citizens  of  the  Dniguay 
republic  or  remain  In  their  original  Dationality;  but 
in  the  latter  ease  tlieir  parents  must  be  able  to  prove 
their  nntiooaliiy.  The  press,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  Bien,  the  organ  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  the  capital,  has  unanimously  approved  the 
proposed  bill,  which  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of 
the  grandest  boons  ever  conferred  upon  the  oounrry. 

The  presence  and  the  wholesome  influence  of  in- 
telligent, practical  foreigners,  ot  of  tliose  in  whose 
veins  foreign  blood  runs  iliick,  can  alone  save  this 
country  from  utter  ruin  and  confusion.  The  opposi- 
tion of  ilie  Bien  to  this  measure  speuks  volumes  in 
its  favor. 

Brother  C.  Stella,  one  of  our  colporteurs,  is  in  the 
fanatical  province  of  Tucuman.  Argentina.  He  has 
been  there  some  weeks  steadfastly  prcnching  "  salva. 
tion  by  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Our  cdpor- 
leurs  are  noble  men  and  worthy,  as  a  rule,  of  the  very 
highest  recognition;  several  of  them,  such  as  T.  Cir- 
giali,  have  already  crowned  themselves  with  imperish- 
able glory  ill  the  annals  of  our  mission,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  there  are  and  wQI  bo  soon  more  to  follow. 
Some  of  our  mnst  Bucressful  preachers  and  paiMors, 
such  as  Brothers  Ferrarini,  Abeledo,  aud  some  others, 
were  colporteurs  at  the  commeuceTnent  of  their  creer 
as  Christian  workers. 

The  Rev.  T.  Dorainguez,  transferred  at  the  last  set- 
sion  of  our  Annual  Meeting  lo  Mercedes  (province 
of  Buenos  Ayrea),  is  having  wonderful  success  in  his 
new  Held.  There  has  not  been  such  spiritual  activity 
and  seal  for  the  salvation  of  others  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  congregation  for  a  long  while.  The  Lord 
is  evidently  with  our  dear  hroilier. 

The  Rev.  W.  Tallon,  Iransferrcd  at  the  same  session 
of  our  Annual  Meeting  lo  Rosarin,  province  of  .''anta 
F^,  has  gladdened  the  heart  of  many  a  believer  of 
late  by  the  reporta  ho  has  sent  in  of  the  eniliusiasro 
and  renewed  interest  in  the  preaching  of  the  divine 
word  mantfeatcd  by  many  in  this  large  and  very 
worldly  town.  We  are  making  substantial  prn);ress 
in  this  town.  At  the  last  odniinistration  of  the  holy 
com  nmnioQ  sixty  persons — the  great  majority  converts 
from  Romanism — partook  of  this  blessed  sacrament. 

Brother  R.  Griot  also  sends  in  joyful  tidings  from 
Poroiigos,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  republic  of  Uru- 
guay. There  hns  l)eeu  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the 
Sunday  school  Mttcndance,  a  most  important  depart- 
ment of  the  work  everywhere,  but  particularly  so  in 
these  small  country  towns,  which  abound  with  pious 
Cathuiics,  who  laugh  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  reaur- 
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rection  to  acorn,  and  who  live  in  the  densest  ignnranca 

88  lo  tliti  misaion  Jeaug  Christ  CMmG  to  per'orm  in  the 

*    world.     Brotlier  Griot  reports  au  iiutndaDce  of  forty 

Idiildren  io  Lis  Suuduy  schuul;  four  chisscs  linve  heon 
|brmed  with  these  children. 
Ai>tcte^s  Oiiiethism,  one  of  the  moxi  revoltinir  text- 
Bvoks  of  the  kind  that  siip<;r.stttion  and  pen'erse 
pnimkish  in;;cnmiy  ever  compiled,  has  been  restored 
bnce  luore  to  itfl  old  place  in  the  public  Rchool  cnrrlc- 
ttluiu.  LsBt  rear  the  liberal  element  wns  strong 
enough  lo  secure  the  banishment  ol  iLli  wicked, 
pernicious  caiecliism  from  the  public  schools.  This 
step  nras  prtetcd  with  niiiversul  applimse,  itod  many 
fondly  hoped  this  expulsion  would  be  a  permanent 
one.  We  venture  to  prophesy  the  triumph  of  our 
Romish  friends  in  this  regard  will  be  a  short-lived 
one. 

Two  derj^rynicn  who  hnvo  lieen  quite  n  while  among 
US  are  about  to  leave  n* — tiic  one  with  the  inteniion 
of  seltlinfC  in  Enginnd,  and  the  uiher  in  the  United 
States.     These  gentlemen  arc  tlic  Rev.  W.  B.  Cham- 
berlain, Pastor  of  Tritiity  Episcopiil  Church  in  Monte- 
video, and  the   Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton.  Pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Buenos  Ayros.      The  first 
named  will,  probiibly,  be  little  uiisded;  hehHs  proved 
himself  a  quiet,  inoffensive  geiultmau,  absohitrlij  color- 
lesa  in  his   religious  views.     During   his  pastorate, 
owing,    principally,    to  the   mischievous  activity  of 
hnlf  a  doiten  lending  members  of  his  church  of  ex- 
treme High  Church  view;",  gacerdotjilism  and  one  or 
two  other  "ignm,"  entirely  out  of  liurniony  wiih  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  have  made  alarming  progress  among 
the  members  of  our  British  ooromuniiy.  This  church 
has  completely  lost  lier  hold  on  her  younger  miMiibers ; 
^K|li0iie  spend  the  blessed  SahlmtU  week  after  week  at 
^■Cricket,  polo,   lawn  tennis,  boating,  etc.,  and    never 
seem  lo  think  for  a  moment  of  the  opprobrium  they 
^^  bring  upon  their  godly  piirent.s  in  Eiiglnnd  mid  else- 
^■vherc,  and  on  the  conilcrnnnlion  they  are  briiigiog 
^■upon  themcelves  by  such  wild  and  uuworthy  con- 
duct. 

Brother  Stockton  leaves  regretted  by  very  many; 

his  capncily  for  work,  his  mildness  of  mnnuer,  and 

^^liis  iitinHected  goodness  of  heart  have  secured  hira 

^Begions  of  friends.   We  bid  o\ir  dear  friend  and  brother 

^^k  most  affeciioniite  farewell,  and  trust  God  will  ever 

be  with  him  to  bless  him. 

■  The  fiiBts  und  holy  days  of  holy  week  are  just  over ; 
tJiey  have  i<hown  most  coiichisively  by  their  squalor, 
worldly  garb,  and  the  absence  of  a  true  devotional 
■pint  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  on  the  wane,  ttnd 
that  its  influence  iti  these  South  American  couutriea 
is  becoming  weaker  and  lesser  every  day.  This  is  a 
fact  leading  piipers  do  not  hesitate  continunlly  to  ae- 
knowlcdgo.  The  reixiris  for  the  year  from  all  parts 
of  our  mission  show  a  cheering  increase  in  all  the 
important  interests  of  Uie  work.     Metliodipra  lias  a 

rovidential  mission  in  South  America.    Qod  help  her 

tcome  up  to  it  I 


A  Tottr  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexioo. 

Bt  REV.  U  C,  SMITH. 

Oi;r  party  was  eumposed  of  Manuel  Pprea,  the 
colportctir,  Victor  the  Moso,  and  myself.  Wo  left 
Oaxaca  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  Uanuel  and  my- 
self on  horseback  iiud  Victor  on  foot.  We  iilso  had 
a  little  pony  which  carried  about  eighty  poiuids  of 
books,  tracts,  eta— mostly  Bibles  and  Testainenw. 
The  firat  day  we  reached  Santiago  Huitzo.  Hero  we 
prenched  to  a  congregation  of  ten  persona.  I  have 
made  arraogonieiils  for  the  assistant  pastor  to  vt<«it 
this  place  twice  u  mouth.  We  held  the  service  in  the 
house  of  Brother  Chavez,  a  hut  made  of  the  limbs 
of  the  castor-oil  plant;  all  the  eeat«  in  the  house 
were  of  the  same  materinl.  TUe  next  day  we  went 
to  Jayaoailuu,  passing  through  San  Juiin  del  Kstado. 
In  San  Juan  we  distributed  a  large  number  of  tnicts, 
and  found  friends  in  the  school-tcaclicr  and  i>n  old 
gentlemen  whose  whole  family  accept  the  Pron-siant 
faith.  We  held  two  8<-rvicea  with  the  brethren  in 
Jayacatlan,  passing  the  whole  day  wiih  tlicm.  Their 
new  church,  built  by  themselves,  will  be  retidy  to 
dedicate  in  a  short  time. 

The  following  day  we  reached  Atatlnuca.  We 
found  a  numbor  of  friends  there,  and  in  the  evening 
wo  held  a  service  in  the  school-house.  The  lenclier 
is  our  best  friend  in  tJiat  town.  There  was  gond  at- 
tention paid  lo  all  the  explanations  T  made  u>  them 
concerning  our  doctrines  and  purposes,  sod  1  nmde 
arrangement  for  them  to  have  preaching  once  in  two 
weeks.  The  next  morning  we  started  in  good  nensoa 
for  Dominpuillo,  which  point  we  reached  early  in  the 
day.  Here  we  distributed  a  great  many  tract.^,  but 
no  opening  to  preach  the  Gospel  presented  itsctl.  Th9 
people  are  inclined  to  be  fuoatical. 

When  we  found  tliat  we  could  do  very  little  thera 
we  left  for  Tomellin,  and  reached  there  about  sun- 
down. As  Tomellia  it  only  a  railroad  camp  uu  the 
line  of  the  Mexican  Southern  Railroad  we  only  at- 
tempted to  distribute  triicta  and  sell  books.  We  s»w 
a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  there,  especially  among 
the  AmericMTia  who  are  working  on  the  railroad.  This 
day  we  had  only  made  twenty-four  miles,  but  we  had 
forded  the  river  in  that  distance  flfVy-four  time. 

Tlio  next  morning  we  started  for  Cuicatlau  and 
arrived  curly  in  the  day,  as  the  distance  was  sliort. 
I  receivc<i  five  new  snbvcribers  lor  El  Abogado  Ckris' 
tiano  in  this  town.  V/e  visited  the  ranch  of  Brfiher 
Vicente  Urda,  and  had  prayer  with  him  and  his  fniq- 
ily.  The  old  gentleman  Is  verv  feeble  in  health,  hut 
very  rirm  is  his  faith  and  hope.  The  next  day,  which 
was  Siiiiilay,  *ve  held  a  service  m  his  house  in  Cuical- 
Ian.  We  lu>d  a  good  lime.  I  made  arrangements  to 
send  Bouilln  to  preach  to  them  once  in  two  weeks, 
although  we  think  it  is  desirable  that  •  preacht-r  be 
itatinncd  iu  this  town  as  aoon  as  possible,  as  the 
distance  from  hcad-quiirtep*  is  so  great  that  it  will  be 
very  dilUcult  U>  rvuch  it.     It  is  the  head  of  the  Die- 
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trict  of  Cuicatlan,  and  ia  a  tlirivinjr  town  of  tliree  or 
four  tliousnnd  iiili»i)itunt9iiii(l  situaiodon  therailrond. 
Tlie  cliualu  is  warm,  but  licnltliy. 

We  lefi  Cuicailan  on  tlie  lltli  at  five  a.  u.,  and 
entered  upon  a  region  wliore  tlie  Prolealant  niioister 
had  never  before  set  his  foot.  Our  general  course 
ao  far  had  boon  Dorth-northweat,  but  now  we  turned 
almost  due  north,  aiid  wouud  among  ilie  fnot-hilU  of 
ooafdomerala  tliat  line  the  valley.  The  highest  point 
on  the  road  is  probably  not  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  vnlley.  At  about  teu  k.  m.  we  reached 
Quiotepec,  a  small  town  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Cuicatlan  River  with  the  river  SaUdo  which 
comes  down  from  TehuaCitD  in  the  siiiie  of  Puebla. 
Here  we  breakfaKted. 

We  asked  the  man  of  the  house  if  there  was  a  priest 
in  town.  He  answered,  No,  hut  said  that  they  had  a 
church-building  and  a  very  miraculous  iniag^  of  Saint 
James,  and  that  when  ihey  were  iu  trouble  from  sick- 
ness or  from  nny  other  cause  they  prayed  to  this  im- 
age and  he  helped  thorn  out  I  told  him  that  we  had 
entered  that  town  very  hungry,  and  asked  him  if  he 
thought  that  if  wo  imd  gone  to  tliot  ininge  and  asked 
him  for  our  breakfast  we  should  hove  fared  us  well 
as  we  had  done  as  the  guests  of  his  family.  He  cun- 
ceded  that  if  we  had  depended  on  the  image  we 
should  have  left  the  town  hungrier  thnii  we  were 
when  we  entered  it.  I  added  that  it  was  more  rea- 
sonable when  we  were  in  trouble  to  ask  of  Ood  our 
heavenly  Father,  "who  givolh  to  all  men  liberally," 
rather  than  to  that  lifeless  imnge.  We  distributed  a 
number  of  tracts,  sold  some  books,  and  wore  ready 
to  leave  the  town  nboiit  one  o'clock. 

Our  road  now  run  almost  due  cast  and  for  eight  miles 
up  the  steepest,  roughest  motintain  that  I  have  ever 
climbed  on  horseback.  The  top  of  the  ridge  ia,  per- 
haps, &.000  feet  above  the  valley  niid  7,000  leet  above 
aeu  level.  At  night  wo  reached  the  village  of  Coyulu. 
It  is  my  opinion,  although  1  was  unable  t<>  bold  ser- 
vices in  Quiotepec  or  Goyula,  tliiu  the  people  are 
kindly  dispo.sed  toward  us  nnd  the  Gospel,  und  a 
preacher  stAlioncd  in  Cuicatlan  ivould  soon  have  good 
congregations  in  bolli  of  these  towns.  The  next 
morning  we  started  for  Cuyamecalco,  distant  about 
twelve  miles. 

We  arrived  before  noon  and  spent  the  day  in  con- 
Toniing  with  the  pcnpio  about  the  lio.spel.  The  school- 
teacher is  from  Jayucatlnn,  and  if  ho  were  not  such 
a  driinkard  would  have  n  poivorful  iuHuence  for  good 
on  this  community.  Wo  held  a  service  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  next  morning  baptized  two  children.  We 
had  thirty-five  at  Ilia  service  in  the  evening.  I  think 
we  may  call  this  congregation  eatablishcil,  and  I  ia- 
toiid  to  visit  it  as  often  as  possible.  We  also  mot  in 
this  town  a  man  from  Pnpalos,  a  town  uhons  twelve 
miles  from  Cuicatlan.  He  bought  a  Bible  from  us 
and  desired  us  when  wo  visited  his  towu  to  inquire 
for  him.  Wo  baptized  one  of  liis  children.  &>  we 
hav«  been  able  to  get  a  footing  in  Papalos  without 


visiting  it.  All  tiiese  places  would  be  on  the  Cuicatlan 
Circuit  if  wc  could  have  a  preacher  there. 

The  next  day,  after  urmveling  twenty-two  milea,  we' 
reached  a  onffec  plantation  near  Tcutila.  The  owner 
was  not  at  home,  so  we  could  not  hold  a  seri'ic*.  The 
town  is  aljout  n  mile  away,  and  after  spending  tnoM 
of  the  day  with  the  coffee-meu  we  held  a  aor^-ice  in 
the  evening,  with  about  twenty  persons  inattendnnce 
We  think  it  would  be  easy  to  eatabliah  pernmneni 
work  in  this  town. 

The  journey  the  next  day  waa  fearfully  hard  for 
both  horses  and  men.  Our  horses  had  lo  work  their 
way  down  the  steep  mountain  like  cats.  We  dined 
at  Santo  Domingo  and  reached  Jalapa,  iu  tlie  District 
of  Tuxtepec,  after  dark.  Next  morning  we  wont  out 
to  ace  what  could  be  done.  The  principal  man  in 
town  is  one  Dou  Rafael  Cabrera,  an  old  Indian  and 
a  stanch  Liberal.  He  also  has  a  ranch  in  Santa  l>o- 
mingo  and  is  the  cacique  of  thnt  town.  The  inhab- 
itants with  fow  exceptions  arc  Masateco  Indiana.  W« 
found  Don  Rafael  very  friendly  to  our  ideaa.  He 
had  been  in  Mexico  city  and  had  attended  tho  Pr«a. 
bytorinn  i^iM-ch  there,  and  said  he  liked  theProtosunt 
services  very  much.  He  suggested  that  we  might 
have  a  service  with  the  people  of  the  town,  and  sent 
two  or  three  Indiana  to  give  notice  to  the  rest,  and 
soon  they  began  to  gather  in  the  town-house,  whera 
we  had  tlie  privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  over 
one  hundred  |)eople  who  Imd  never  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it  before.  We  gave  them  a  great  iiiany 
tracts  and  sold  suveral  hooka  If  Don  Rafael  con- 
tinues tofavor  us  we  can  capture  botli  Suutu  Domingo 
and  Jalapa. 

We  had  now  left  the  mountains  behind  us,  and  our 
journey  on  this  beautiful  April  day  lay  through  the 
tropical  forest  and  over  the  ridges  to  Ojitlan.  OJitlnn 
is  a  large  and  important  place.  It  is  said  to  coiit:iin 
S,500  inhnlatants,  G,nOO  of  them  being  half  civilized 
Chitianteco  Indians.  As  in  all  the  important  places 
iu  tiie  District  of  Tuxtvpec  the  principal  occupation 
is  tobacco  raising,  and  tho  people  are  in  good  circum- 
atances.  They  are  totally  itidiflcront  to  all  kind.s  of 
religion,  or  at  least  the  people  who  speak  Spanish  are; 
and  although  the  Indians  are  principally  Catholics, 
their  religion  is  composed  of  tlie  crudest  luid  most 
revoking  kinds  of  superstition.  We  visited  the 
"Presidente  Mimicipol,"  and  ha  gave  us  permisaion 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  one  of  tlie  rooms  of  the  town- 
building.  We  invited  the  people  to  a  service  lo  bo 
held  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  presidente,  who  is  an  ignorant  Indian, 
after  consulting  with  his  secretary,  changed  his  mind. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  people  were  assembling, 
and  as  there  was  no  phice  for  them  to  meet,  tlie  tel- 
cgrapli  operator  oGTcred  me  his  eorredor,  and  we  had 
a  splendid  time.  I  preached  to  them  for  over  an  hour 
"  the  unaearchable  richea  of  Christ,"  nnd  explained 
fully  what  were  our  ideas  and  purposes.  When 
we  return  to  Ojitlan  wo  shall  find  frienda  there  and 
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tittle  difRciilty  in  cslabliakiug  a.  conf^regiition.  Tlie 
diniato  is  pcr{>ctual  summer.  Aa  the  town  is  aitunted 
on  a  ridgo  al  a  considerable  heiglit  alx)ve  the  river  it 
enjovs  a  freah  breezo. 

Early  on  Mondiiy  moniingr  wo  left  Ojitlnn  and  at 
night  renclicd  a  ranch  «i.x  roilea  from  Tuxtepec.  The 
next  morning  we  started  for  tho  laiter  town  and 
renclied  it  about  nine  o'clock.  Tuxtepec  is  historic. 
Here  Don  Porflrio  DInz  started  the  revolution  that 
made  liim  president  of  this  republic.  It  is  a  town  of 
6,000  iiiliabitanta,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn  they  all 
apeak  Spanish,  BlthonKli  there  is  ono  quarter  or  the 
loK'u  hiliabited  by  Aztec  Indians.  Tlieroiano  priest 
la  the  town  and  the  people  are  without  relijiion  of 
any  kind.  They  have  no  objection  to  hearing  the 
Gospel,  though  they  are  not  particularly  anxious.  I 
bad  considerable  difQcuIty  in  getting  a  place  to  hold 
■  meeting,  not  because  nny  one  opposed  it,  but  ha- 
cause  DO  one  seemed  to  care  alwut  it.  After  two 
days,  through  the  influence  o(  our  host,  who  keeps  a 
well  patronized  gambling-liOuae,  we  obtained  perwia- 
siou  to  preach  in  an  inner  porch,  and  we  preached  to 
a  congregation  of  over  a  hundred  people. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  24th,  we  left  for  El 
Valle  Xacional,  having  to  ford  two  rivers,  one  of 
them  twice.  Wo  reached  JncHti-pec  that  night,  but 
found  no  opportiuiiiy  to  preach.  The  next  day  we 
rwtclicd  Gl  Valle  Nacional,  a  very  prosperous  town. 
Through  a  friend  whom  we  mot  on  our  arrival  there, 
we  got  a  room  for  our  meetings  and  held  two  services 
In  the  town.  The  first  one  was  rathnr  sparsely  at- 
tended, bill  at  the  second  one  the  hoiiiie  was  full  to 
overflowing  and  we  found  many  friend?.  If  we 
can  viait  this  town  we  shull  no  doubt  be  able  to 
estnblieh  a  large  congri-<!niion  thcro.  The  innjoriiy 
of  the  inliuhitants  are  Chinauleco  Indinns,  but  they 
arc  more  civilized  and  drink  less  than  those  in  Ojit- 
l&D.  Many  of  them  nttendcd  our  Horvicc,  and  t  ninde 
an  arrangement  lo'dopusii  books  there  so  that  they 
can  buy  what  they  want. 

As  we  left  El  Valle  Nacional  we  entered  the  sierra 
over  the  roushesit  n.ountains  that  1  have  ever  seen. 
Tlic  road  winds  along  the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices, 
and  over  rocks  where  you  would  think  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  a  hurso  to  pass,  it  is  a  narrow  gauge, 
single-tile  road.  I  olmuged  my  horse  iu  Kl  Valle 
Nacional  for  a  litllo  muleaud  I  was  now  glnd  of  it  for 
amulo  will  walk  along  within  Oiree  inches  of  tlieedge 
of  ft  precipice  that  shoots  sheer  off  a  thousand  foet. 
And  yet  while  you  leel  confident  thui  your  mule  is 
aure-footed  there  is  a  nervous  tremor  that  makes  you 
feel  luicomfortablc.  Much  nf  tlie  way  we  had  to  go 
on  foot  on  account  of  the  toughness  of  the  road. 
Aller  twenty-four  miles  of  that  kind  of  n  rond  Id  one 
day  we  found  tlie  ami  rather  low  when  we  reached 
the  mneh  of  Santa  Teresa.  Although  there  is  but 
one  family  living  there,  there  were  some  Indians  from 
the  valley  of  Oaxaca  (wssing  tlie  night  there,  and  we 
preached  to  the    whole   population,  perniunent  and 


transient,  about  a  dozen  poraons  in  nil.  Tlte  next 
day  we  came  on  through  the  forest,  ijut  we  only  made 
twenty-seven  miles.  The  road  was  just  a'uoni  aa 
rough  aa  that  we  had  traveled  tlie  day  before. 

At  half  past  two  we  crossed  a  moutitaln  torrent 
nearly  6,000  feet  above  «ea  level,  and  began  ascend- 
ing the  mountain.  We  reached  the  top  at  aeveu 
o'clock  at  night.  During  theao  last  two  days  the 
Bun  had  not  troubled  us  much,  though  ho  shone  never 
more  clearly.  We  were  in  virgin  forests,  whore  the 
giant  trees  are  covered  with  n  net-work  uf  vines  and 
tree-ferns,  and  Birctch  out  not  only  beyond  tlie  reach 
of  vision,  but  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  imagination. 
The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  about  ten  mile?,  but  in 
that  distance  wo  pas^-ed  Uirough  the  torrid  sone, 
through  the  teiiiperute  zone,  and  fur  into  the  frigid 
sone.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  oaks  and  pines,  while  some  of  tho  higher  points 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  vegetation.  At  tJie  foot  the 
coRce-tree  grows,  and  banuniis  and  tropical  fruits; 
while  up  on  top  nothing  prows  at  all. 

Wlieo.  night  overlook  us  we  were  on  top  nf  this 
moimtnin,  how  many  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  I 
do  not  know.  We  found  grass  for  our  ai'iiuats,  xnd 
OS  we  Could  go  no  further  wo  had  to  spend  the  night 
tliere.  What  a  cold  miserable  night  it  w»8,'  but  there 
was  no  remedy,  and  we  made  the  best  of  it.  The  next 
morning  bright  and  early  we  began  the  descent,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  we  were  in  the  town  of  Yutos,  where 
we  got  our  breakfast.  We  had  sold  our  lust  Biblea 
in  Ojitl.Hn  and  from  Kl  Valle  Nacional  had  only  one 
Testament,  so  we  determined  to  press  on  hom'.-ward 
as  rapidly  as  our  animals  could  stand  it.  Wo  were 
now  In  the  Sierra  de  Juarez,  and  the  roads  were  much 
better,  and  passed  through  quite  a  number  of  towns. 
We  spent  the  night  in  Mucuiltinnguis,  where  we  found 
friends  and  I  preached  to  an  attentive  cougrcgatioa. 
Early  next  morning  we  continued  our  journey  home- 
ward and  spent  the  night  at  an  Indian  ranch.  The 
next  dity  we  were  on  the  road  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  last  crossed  tlio  hills  thnt  descended 
into  the  great  valley  of  Oaxaca,  We  wcio  not  far 
from  iiome. 

We  reached  home  al  seven  o'clock,  after  riding 
fourteen  hours  .hut  day.  I  had  preached  li  tin.es, 
distribnled  6.000  tracts,  made  many  friends  for  our 
work,  gol  17  subscribers  for  El  Alioguih  ChrUtiano, 
and  traveled  over  -(00  miles.  With  regard  to  our 
fare,  I  will  say  we  always  had  tortillas,  generally 
eggs,  frequently  beans,  and  occasionally  fruit  and 
other  things.  As  to  my  plnces  and  conveniences  for 
sleeping,  I  will  just  say  lour  nights  I  had  a  petate 
(rush  mat)  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  t^iree  nighta 
I  slept  on  the  top  of  a  table  without  mattress  or  any 
thing  else,  seveu  nights  I  liad  a  canvas  bed,  one 
night  1  slept  on  the  soft  side  of  a  log,  several  nighta 
I  slept  on  a  board,  one  oight  I  slept  on  tlie  ground 
on  tho  mountain-top,  nud  one  niirht  on  a  son  of  a 
beuch  made  out  of  reeds  laid  paralivl. 
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Tour  to  Phrabat,  Siam. 

BT  HET.  JOHX  CARRISOTOS,  AGKNT  OF  THE  AMBItlCAM 
BIBLE  SOtfin-T  POR  BUM. 

Tnrs  is  the  most  jKipiilar  and  most  frequented  sa- 
cred place  in  Siam.  The  meAiiinif  of  llio  word  Phro- 
^■^  in  "sacred  foot."  The  iweiity-secoiid  king  of 
8iwn,  from  tiie  bwildiug  of  tlie  old  city  of  Ayuthl«, 
w«B  Phrfl  Chow  Song  Tham.  It  is  said  this  king 
acquired  a  gre&t  name  by  his  pret«udcd  discovery  of 
Buddha's  footprint  at  what  is  now  called  Phnibat. 
To  reach  this  celebrated  plsce  we  lenvo  Bangkok  and 
pass  up  ilie  river  to  Ayutliia,  and  there  take  the  rijthi 
brunch  of  tho  river  and  go  up  another  day's  journey 
Ut  tlie  Ts  Rna,  which  means  boat-landing:. 

Here  we  put  our  boat  under  the  keeplni?  of  a  com- 
petent person  and  search  the  town  for  elephants  or 
biiffnln-orts.  We,  being  Americans,  must  bo  very 
ciirefid.  or  wo  shall  be  charged  entirely  too  nuich  for 
a  cart  "How  mncli  do  you  want  for  a  can?" 
"Six  ticals"  (f3.60  Mexican).  "No,  sir;  that  is 
Umi  much.  1  will  give  you  three."  "JTo;  not  tak« 
Ih.it. '  "  I  will  give  you  four."  The  bargHin  is 
niiido.  Tho  necessary  things  and  boxes  of  Scriptures 
miiRt  he  transferred  from  boat  to  cart. 

But  an  old  woman  has  deceived  us  in  twyiog  her 
cjirt  was  ready,  for  her  biiff/iloes  are  far  sway  at 
pii'itiire.  We  wait  for  her  one,  two  hours,  and  the 
•till  is  getting  higher  all  the  time.  It  is  an  injustice 
10  ua  to  have  to  bo  delayed  by  a  fslscliood,  ko  we 
have,  I'rom  desperation,  to  seek  another  cart  Having 
found  one,  our  things  have  to  be  all  unloaded  from 
the  cart  of  tho  deceiver  and  reloaded  into  the  other 
can.  But  wo  are  glad  to  see  tlio young  man  i«o  quick 
at  getting  ready,  and  his  young  wife  is  ail  astir  help- 
ing him.  All  ready  I  But  this  is  tho  first  trip  of 
that  cart,  and  to  insure  safety  to  cart  and  buffaloes 
the  young  wifo  brings  some  moistened  cliulk  and 
with  it  spots  tho  tongue  of  the  cart  and  fa.«tena  on 
it  u  piece  of  red  cloth.  Long  joints  of  bamboo  fllied 
with  water  are  hung  upon  our  vehicle. 

We  start,  and  are  glad  to  get  underway.  This 
carl  has  two  hujje  wheels  more  than  sis  feet  high. 
h'*  tongue  is  long  and  turns  tip  several  feet  at  tho 
rrtiiii.  and  tlie  body  is  long  enough  but  is  very  nar- 
row. A  platfitrm  is  put  Into  it  above  some  of  our 
things,  upon  which  we  are  to  sit  or  lie.  Much  of 
the  way  is  rough,  and  the  cart  seems  to  strike  all 
tlie  worst  plnccs.  We  are  toasod  up  and  down,  from 
side  to  side,  aud  back  ward  and  forward,  and  It  seems 
as  if  we  would  never  reach  our  journey's  end. 
Tlipre  wag  one  comfort,  the  cart  had  only  two  wheels, 
and  once  they  liad  gone  over  a  rough  place  there 
were  not  two  more  wheels  to  repeat  tho  bouncing. 
About  10  o'clock  lit  night  we  arrived  at  Phrobat,  and 
we  tilled  the  doctor's  directions  as  to  tho  medicine — 
we  were  "well  shaken  before  tiiken"  to  Plmibat. 


It  is  dark,  and  we  must  lind  a  place  to  stay  in.  It 
was  enough  to  make  one  wish  ho  had  not  come. 
There  are  places,  but  they  want  eight  licals,  whether 
you  euy  two  days  or  two  months,  for  a  little  plaoe 
with  a  room  about  eight  feet  by  six.  and  it  is  so  dirty 
that  you  begin  to  wonder  what  disease  the  persons 
who  stopped  there  lust  had.  Finally  we  took  tlie  of- 
fer of  a  Buddhist  priest  iii  charge  and  whom  I  met 
on  my  tour  to  Lophaburee,  and  with  him,  royscir, 
and  two  sons  lived  eleven  days.  Here  day  after  day 
I  went  among  the  multitudes  with  the  Scriptures. 

These  inoimialns  are  composed  of  limestone.  Oa 
one  of  the  lower  portions  is  located  the  Phrabat. 
This  place  is  approiiched  from  any  of  three  different 
liight*  of  stairs  of  about  fifty  stops  e.ich.  Over  the 
footprint,  ao  called,  is  a  buildlug,  the  t*jpm«iat  point 
of  whose  spire  reaches  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  plain. 
This  building  la  some  forty  feet  square,  Uie  eavea  of 
the  roof  being  supported  by  pillars.  The  nxif  is 
terraced  up  to  the  spire  proper,  which  is  rery  slender. 
The  finish  of  tlie  spire  is  golden,  and  it  shines 
brightly  in  the  Bunshine.  There  are  two  doors  of 
entrance,  aud  as  one  steps  in  it,  is  to  walk  upon  a 
mat  woven  of  solid  silver,  and  it  covers  the  euiirs 
floor  of  this  room,  whicli  is  alt  of  thirty  feet  square, 
except  Just  where  tlie  soailled  footprint  is. 

This  print  is  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  has  a 
rim  built  about  it;  it  is  five  feet  long  and  at  the  lirel 
one  and  one  half  feet,  and  uear  the  toes  one  font  ten 
inches.  The  devotees  bow  down  to  this.  The  pnesu 
recite  their  prayer  at  it.  Those  who  coma  wiUi 
their  gold-leaf  to  impress  it  upon  this  print  hold  It 
with  incense  sticks  and  a  wax  candle  or  two  in  their 
hands  with  palm  to  palm,  and  thus  walk  about  tlia 
building  three  times;  then  enter  and  bow  to  the  print, 
and  light  their  candles  and  incense-sticks  and  put 
them  in  places  prepared  for  them;  then  ilin  gold-loaf 
is  impressed  upon  the  print  or  rim  thereof. 

Some  will  take  up  a  fan  and  fan  the  print  to  cool 
it,  because  it  is  hot.  At  the  height  of  the  season  the 
stream  of  f>eople  coming  to  and  going  from  this  print 
is  continuous.  In  the  evenings  many  priests  and 
people  are  in  and  aliout  the  place  saying  aloud  their 
prayers.  The  liells,  about  forty  of  which  hang 
about  the  place,  are  constantly  being  sounded  by  one 
and  another.     Thus  there  is  a  constant  din. 

Here  one  feels  the  density  of  heallienism.  One 
feels  that  it  is  their  day.  Such  is  the  remnrkable 
adherence  to  that  which  upon  little  reflection  is  the 
refutation  of  itself.  To  behold  but  a  second  is  to 
Bay,  Absurd.  Yet  these  po<ir  creaturea  go  there  year 
after  year  and  seem  to  believe  in  it.  Hundreds  of 
portions  of  Scri  pt  ii  re  were  sold  tliere.  May  Qod  bless 
his  own  word  t<i  them! 

limykok,  Siatn,  March  18,  1893. 
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"»T     HEV.     C.     B.    WABU,    OP     VKLL.A.NOU,  XIZAll's    UO- 
MIN'tON'a. 

Os  the  2d  of  Fobniary  luai  1  ayt  out,  in  coiiipaiijr 
villi  niy  two  native  prencherA,  Niir<>ay«  Xiiiilii  And 
Rama  G>>ii[>»ppa,  Tor  a  gomewliHt  exteiide<J  lour 
Hroong  SD  aborijipnnl  rnco  culled  Kois  or  Kijiwsnf!,  tlie 
Inigest,  we  thiuk,  (if  the  remaining  aborif^iuitl  rcMilnil 
ladia  races. 

Our  Qrst  three  ds,vg  were  haatv  marclics,  and  put 
ua  over  tlie  greflt  Godovery  Rivw  at  Biidracbellam, 
flfiT  miles  from  imr  liome. 

Tliurtday,  Fcbruaiy  8. — Camped  near  llio  prcat 
templn  built  in  honor  of  Raniit,  a  );reat  Hindu  ce- 
lebrity and  deity.  In  the  eveninf;  tve  wnikeii  past 
the  temple,  nnd  wlittt  wnd  our  ,<)iirpris«  u>  flitd  the 
long  front  wall  covered  witli  the  moat  iiiinamnbly  ub- 
scene  aculptnring  Tor  tienrly  one  hundred  feet — just 
such  picture!^  as  nre  found  in  the  ruins  of  tlio  Roman 
cities  God  long  ago  destroyed.  Such  filthy  depic- 
tions of  burning  hist!  Long  have  we  !<nown  of  the 
nimo  of  this  temple  to  which  in  the  month  ot  April 
yearly  tliousnnds,  Bometinies  a«  many  as  thirty  thou- 
HKud  persons,  flocked ;  but  no  {>erRou  visits  the 
place  and  tells  what  tlie  temple  wall  teaches — it  is 
too  filthy  to  mention.  Here  childless  women  go 
that  they  may  therenfter  bear  children. 

Here  standi  a  newly  built,  yet  uuflnishod  marriage 
cliaaiber,  costing  twenty  thou.tand  rupees,  where 
girls  are  married  to  the  gods,  and  thenceforth  are 
styled  dancin^r  girls,  really  proaiiiutiug  for  the  use  of 
the  Brnhmau  and  his  pArishioucr.  Our  souls  were 
stirred  at  the  sight,  and  wo  upbraided  llie  priests 
for  their  wickedness  in  this  matter.  Their  excuse 
for  such  sculpturing  wns  that  people  seeiug  such 
vile  pictures  would  be  deterred  from  the  commission 
of  such  sins.  No  doubt  wluit  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Rama  declare  is  whiit  is  what  is  go'.ng  on  inside 
under  the  name  of  religion. 

Sunday,  February  H.  —  Dandro,  Southern  Bastiir, 
bnnk:^  of  the  Severi  River.  Collected  the  people — 
about  twenty— and  preached  to  them  Jesus.  At 
night  sixty  assembled  and  listened  to  Nursaya  and 
llama  with  the  doe|>est  attention  and  interest. 

Monday,  February  15. — Hade  Uie  acquaintance  of 
the  Ta«hiidar,  who,  with  the  doctor,  sliowed  us  no 
little  kinduess  nnd  strongly  averred  that  the  mission* 
ary  wns  much  needed  among  these  wild  and  poor 
people. 

Tiuaday,  February  16. — Meita.  We  reached  cnmp 
alx>nt  midday.  A  few  days  back  we  began  a  aysta- 
matic  8tii()y  together,  for  the  benefit  of  the  native 
preachers,  of  the  Bible  and  things  besriog  thereon.  So, 
&s  usual,  in  camp  this  afternoon  we  thus  spent  a 
plensant  hour,  closing  with  prayer. 

Wt<inefday,  Febnianj  17.— Gollapilli.  Thank  God 
we  Und  here  a  weekly  baaiAr.  Alx>ut  two  hundred 
people   gathered  from  atuiul   twenty   villnges — men, 


women,  and  children.  What  a  sight  we  study  there. 
Nearly  throe  fourths  naked  Koiwan^.  Wares  be- 
ing bought  Kud  sold,  mostly  in  barter ;  very  little 
money  seen.  What  were  they?  tobacco,  jungle  fruit, 
jowarrce,  dall,  oil-seed,  doth,  gall-nuts,  crude  sugar, 
etc.,  etc. 

We  begged  til  to  desist  trade  for  a  aenson  and  hear 
tia.  They  did  so,  and  for  nearly  sixty  niinuie!<  we 
three,  one  after  anotlicr,  preached  nnd  witnessed 
Christ  Jesus  their  Saviour  and  ours. 

Thurndaij,  February  18.  —  A  good  time  to-day 
preaching  to  our  guides  along  the  way.  How  these 
l^enplo  listen.  Camped  on  the  batik  of  a  river.  Saw 
traces  of  tiger;  but  we  strung  our  hammocks  to 
the  trees  nnd  slept,  inisii  lij  the  Lord. 

Saturday,  Frbntary  'JO. — Tiggergonda.  Our  last 
two  days  have  been  through  luxuriant  stretches  of 
gniss  and  forest.  This  is  a  Zamindaa's  capitaL  Sev- 
enty miles  this  week. 

Sunday,  February  21. — Preached  to  our  camp  from 
2  Peter  3  in  tlie  morning.  Read  David  Brainard  dur- 
ing the  day.  How  that  niHn,  that  good  man.  snfl'ercd 
for  the  want  of  the  cheerful  Arminian  faith  Wesley 
taught.   What  an  account  must  Calvin  one  day  give  I 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  village,  and  about 
sixty  persons  gathered  to  hear  us  sing  and  preiich 
and  pray.  The  Lord  bless  these  poor  lost  sheep  I 
Here  we  fonnd  traces  of  the  opium  curse.  We 
preached  judgment  and  Christ  Kursayn  and  Rama 
te.'iiilied  and  exhorted. 

Monday,  Ffbiuary  22. — Washington's  birthday. 
Climbed  the  raountiiins  to-day  to  the  top  of  llie  Bas- 
Lar  plateau,  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feel 
above  our  camp.  We  cannot  march  this  way.  We 
must  march  round.  But  on  the  mountain-top  we 
knelt  beneath  the  trees  and  prayed  for  Bastar,  for 
missionaries,  and  means  to  send  them. 

JXieiday,  Fthruanj  2:t. — A  difficult  day's  march. 
Several  rivers,  a  mighty  hill,  and  plenty  of  rooks. 
On  the  way  we  preached  to  our  guides,  and  at  Gon- 
dnpilli  we  found  nlkont  one  hundred  Koiwau!<,  male 
Bad  female,  gathered  in  n  circle  for  a  feiiiit,  drinking 
liquor  miide  of  rice.  We.  impromptu,  preached  them 
Jesi.B  for  fifteen  minutes.  Wu  camped  at  Miindi- 
murko,  where  the  dear  people  treated  us  most  kindly, 
About  thirty  men  and  women  came  together  to  hear 
the  Gospel.  We  observed  here  the  almost  naked 
women  putting  to  the  front  two  or  more  of  the  elder 
ones  while  the  younger  women  sat  behind  them,  and 
looked  over  their  shoulders.  We  met  here  s  poor 
Christian,  who  recogniieed  ns.  He  liatoneil  witll 
deepest  interest     God  bless  these  eager  souls ! 

Thurnday,  February  25. — Clionmangi.  Here  in 
frontofcliuppans  constructed  for  officials  we  preached 
to  the  moat  intensely  interested  people  jet.  Vet 
they  have  never  heard  the  Gospel  before.  Our 
three  hearts  burued  as  we  urged  tliem  then  and  there 
to  bow  with  us,  forsake  sin  and  idolatry,  and  accept 
Jesus  and  salvation. 
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Fiitlay,  fyiirxtary  1&. — f'limbH  to  platnuii  about 
■iz  hundred  leet.  wnd  (wmped  at  Vijifiir. 

Swiddij,  Fthruary  28. — Jau)(lA.  Kif'eeii  Koimen 
oarne  to  our  catnp  to  hear  us  prench.     A  goo<i  hour. 

Jtontifiy,  Fchrtiriry  29. — Saw  tlie  Indravntii  River, 
wJiii-h  nina  »o  nemly  along  tlio  nlnt■t^^elllh  de^rree  of 
htiludo  for  Olio  luiiidrod  milo^.  Wliere  we  ejirnp<Hj 
w«a  the  hnsin  below  the  falls  plowed  out  thirtr 
feet  dvop  in  rot-k  one  tlioii''iiii  I  feet  wide. 

Tiitadaij,  MarcU  1.  —  l>iiuuiwjira.  LfHVirigcnmp  on 
the  biinkH  ol  the  Iiidravnlli  nC  3  A.  M.,  we  reuched 
this  Nkcrod  plnoe  nl  nooo.  Here  is  llio  slirine  of 
DaiiteBhoviiri,  or  Koli,  the  Uiislar  rajiih's  deity. 

Whiit  sliiill  we  guyofthe  place?  Twn  riv»Ts  moot 
here,  and  uii  the  point  of  land  the  iciiiplc,  Krosa 
Covered,  hdiI  the  town  of  iweniy-tive  huts  «innd  in 
their  fllUi  and  wickedness.  Here,  later  than  at  any 
other  place  in  all  India,  liiimaD  Hflcridres  were  of- 
fered. But  live  yeur!>  agoun  Fngh'ith  ningistraie  w.oa 
sent  to  investigate  and  try  the  po<ijarl.  The  facta 
were  clearly  ehcited,  nnd  the  poojori  was  removed 
from  The  temple  nnd  police  put  over  it.  We  stood  at 
the  iloor  of  this  place,  wl^ero  douhtless  hundreds  of 
human  beings  have  been  micriftced  in  tlio  remute 
past  We  saw  the  spot  whore  the  List  poor  victim 
was  slain  live  years  ago  and  his  body  buried  in  tlio 
temple  iiiclosure.  In  the  midst  of  such  flolemn  and 
avrful  surmundinga  Ktirmya  and  I  atood  and  preached 
Jeans  to  about  twenty  persons,  a  thing  never  before 
done  on  that  temple  step. 

Wednesday,  March  2. — Manse.  Hero  Niirsaya 
witnessed  a  good  ccinfessloa  to  about  ten  villaifcrs 
who  came  to  our  iiimp. 

TTiuraday,  J/iircA  3. — Aluor.  We  had  a  Terrible 
climb  of  one  thousand  three  hiindrod  fci.'t  in  n  mile. 
What  a  "terrible  muuutain."  Koiwous  {here  called 
Murias)  helped  us  carry  our  thiugs  up.  It  took  us 
six  houn  to  ascend.  Now  we  are  on  Bnstar  plateau. 
The  barometer  shows  nn  ascenl  of  one  ti:io\i«and  ilirea 
hundred  feet  The  sir  is  ono  and  one  hivlf  pounds 
less  weight  per  stiuare  Inch.     How  we  enjoy  it. 

Saturday,  March  5. — Thermometer  forty-six  de- 
grees in  camp  nt  S  A.  M.  Too  cold  for  sleep.  Yet 
tlie  poor  people  here  sleep  without  bhinkt-ts  between 
flros.  We  readied  .Tiidgulpur  lo-uight,  having 
walked  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  since  we  left 
home. 

Monday.  March  7. — Judjriilpur.  Weekly  linzaar 
here  to-day,  and  eight  iLousnnd  people  assembled 
from  porhiipa  one  hundred  villages,  five  or  si.x 
differotit  race.s  being  represented.  IVusnwafew  pa- 
jahs,  or  serpent  enicr.",  who  live  about  twenty-flve 
miles  away  to  the  south.  Tliere  trns  such  an  swful 
din  and  noise  we  did  not  try  (u  prench, 

Tuesday,  March  6. — Jiidgulpur.  We  explored  the 
city.  It  ia  ft  sort  of  an  African  town  of  five  thou- 
sand lohnbiinnis,  with  houses  all  grass  hula,  the  m- 
Juh's  iDCluded.  The  capital  was  once  a  day's  march 
north  the  otlier  side  of  the   Indruvntti.      Pindiirree 


raiders  made  11  too  dangerons  fcr  ilie  rajah's  wm- 
fort,  and  two  hundred  yenrs  ag>i  lie  CMine  «oiiLh  uod 
built  .tuilgnlpur.  About  the  <'ity,  on  every  Hide,  art 
the  moHt  mnguiilcont  mango  tOjiCN,  or  groves,  1  hal't 
ever  heen.  In  the  city  and  nil  about  the  place  *C 
saw  teiiiple.<t,  neut  nnd  rude,  put  up  by  the  rajrth  for 
Koli  and  Ihu  f-niiillpox  goddess,  whom  the/  Cill 
mother. 

The  rnjiihsol  Ba-»liir  are  of  the  Kshalriyn  «Urte,  hut 
they  liave  always  ruled  over  a  cnnniry  almost  wholly 
aboriginal.  Tlie  6rst  Rajah  of  Bnstur  tlc-d  from  the 
CHpiialof  the  great  Telugu  kingdom  Wurupgrtl,  in  the 
Niziini's dominions,  and  five  hundred  rears  ago  made 
himself  a  little  kingdom  in  the  forests  and  hills  of 
Bustnr. 

The  rajah's  goda  ore  Hindu,  but  bit  people  wor- 
ship Bcriiia,  Adjuiia,  and  their  ihr»«  brothers,  the 
Gods  of  the  Hills.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
demon  worshipers.  They  do  poojn  to  ward  ofl  evil 
and  appease  the  wrath  of  an  evil  apirit.  They  sac- 
rifice to  thia  end  commonly  fowll,  (foau,  and  pigs — 
less  commonly  bnlTalow.  They  Offer  ghe«,  rice,  oil, 
liquor,  Hour,  etc. 

We  found  them  worshipint;  the  tree  that  gives  ihem 
liquor  or  fruit,  the  ground  i\iM  yields  grain,  the  sky 
ih.st  giveth  rain.  Nut  knowing  Ood  they  worship 
anything. 

One  ihing  making  thtl  people  moat  accessible  ia 
the  ribsence  of  caste.  Tl»#yliave  no  priesthood.  Their 
system  is  somewhat  palfkrchal.  All  cuinc  out  to  hear 
us,  and  no  cantinkofous  silversmith  or  Bralim:m 
priest  stands  ready  to  pervert  what  they  hear.  Jfu 
mission  yet  among  these  most  accessible  people.  Is 
not  this  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord'?  Shall  we 
not  send  lo  liiem  »oon  ? 

Thursday,  March  10.— Cliillerkot.  We  turned  beck 
homeward  ynierduy,  and  are  here  to-day  to  se«  the 
"fulls"  in  the  Inilnivattt.  T!ic  river  is  a  quarter  of 
amilo  wide,  and  the  hill  iso  single  drop  of  one  hundred 
feet.  It  mnat  be  a  grniid  scene  in  the  inonitoriD  time, 
when  the  river  is  in  Hood.  We  cismbcred  as  near  as 
we  coiild  get,  and  jii>'t  ns  we  were  satisfied  we  spied 
a  tilthy  Hindu  iilnl  stuck  away  in  the  cleft  of  the 
rock  niidor  the  fulling  wmcr.  Seeing  this  we  preached 
Ood  and  his  Christ  to  our  guides. 

Sunday,  March  13. — Msnse.  Rama  sick  to-day. 
He  remained  in  the  cold  water  too  long  at  the  falls. 
Nursayu  put  in  n  couple  of  good  seasons  in  Hiudu- 
Etancc,  preaching  to  the  lew  villagers  who  came  to  our 
cnmp.  One  man  hero  was  very  kind  to  us,  and 
seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  preaching.  The  Lord 
bless  and  snivel 

27iur»rf<iy,  March  17. — Vijipur.  Uet  here  Comfflls^ 
sioaer  Fnizer.  of  Raipnr,  »  good  man,  whom  Go«J 
has  raised  up.  as  Cyrus  was,  for  a  pnrposei  We  can- 
not slop  to  point  out  the  hand  of  Ood  evidently 
opening  Bastar  to  the  Go.«pel.  0(W  year  ago  the  door 
was  closed,  now  it  is  wide  open. 

The  commissioner  gave  as  official  permission   to 
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wmmence  six  mission  atations  in  ilie  stnte  of  Basiur, 
■  nd  opened  befure  ub  facilitieH  of  llie  grandest  kind. 
Uny  tiie  Lord  ble&a  his  aervunl  for  inittiy  dnys  u> 
come  Biid  epiii'o  him  to  see  Bit.'^tur  evaDgelized. 
b  Sun(^uy,  J/iircA  20. — Mndder.  Ttiis  vilhige  is  in  Clie 
Ziiinindory  of  ilie  Rftjali  of  BhopHlpiiiiifliii,  who  is 
triliiiiitry  totlie  Knjah  of  Bastnr.  We  wnlked  tUruugh 
the  town,  aod  found  b  plaud  where  ihu  peojilt;  had 
been  saciiticiog  fowls  nnd  gouta  to  sppeitse  Uie  wraih 
of  the  smallpox  ^.'oddesH.  Here  we  soon  liad  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  blood  of  their  Hacritlces  a  crowd 
who  liolcued  intently  us  we  showed  the  fully  of  what 
they  did,  nnd  presented  Jesus,  the  once  oO'i-retl,  all- 
snAcieut  sacrihce. 

One  sorcerer  w:iniod  to  speak.  We  bade  him  try 
hia  enchantmeuu  on  us.  If  he  could  do  us  do  harm 
bo  it  known  to  all  men  lie  was  nn  imposlar. 

Monday,  Murch  'l\. — BLophlputunm,  On  our  way 
to-day,  lieuring  of  soma  remarkable  caves  on  the  Mde 
of  a  hill  a  couple  or  three  miles  nway,  Niirsnya  and 
I  went  thither  to  see.  Away  here,  wlicro  we  did  not 
dream  a  Buddhist  hud  ever  found  hia  way,  wc  found 
extensile  caves  dug  out  of  the  side  of  n  conglomerate 
hill,  full  five  hundred  feet  above  the  pl.Tin.  Several 
imnges  of  Buddha  are  there,  but  some  Hindu  lias 
put  Krishna  and  some  other  smull  gods  in,  too;  but 
uo  Hindu  priest  abides  there.  A  Koiwan  begs  an 
alms  of  any  he  can  get  ihu  cimnce  to  take  and  show 
the  cave.  He  styled  me  the  drat  while  visitor  he  ever 
h.id,  und  I  believe  it. 

lUctday,  March  22. — Nursaya  R^jah  escorted  ua 
about  his  place,  and  presented  US  with  a  small 
cart,  u  pair  of  bulltt,  and  a  couple  of  sliiuvla.  He  was 
very  kind.  I  inB|K?cted  liis  school  nnd  snw  the  bii- 
enars.  Wo  went  to  the  bnnutr  and  preached  to  about 
ons  hundred  and  llfiy  people  for  an  hour,  yurstiya 
Bajah  and  his  brother  were  present,  and  the  rajah 
urged  us  to  open  mission  work  in  his  city.  What 
open  doors! 

Wtdneadtiy,  March  23. — Oan  it  be  that  I  am  thirty- 
nine  yean  old  tu-day,  and  have  been  permitted  to 
work  in  India  nearly  sixteen  years  without  ever  Lieiiig 
necessitated  to  rest?  Yes.  Pr&i.oe  llie  Lord,  I  itm 
in  the  best  of  hoilili  and  spirit  of  toy  life.  On  liie 
march  we  crossed  the  Indravatti  and  thus  lell  Busiur 
territory 

{huiday,  March  27. — Siranchn.  Twice  lo-diiy  we 
sat  ainuuj;  the  ni:iliia  of  this  place  and  preached  for 
an  hour  each  tiiue.  A  good  work  is  begun  here. 
We  were  among  friends,  though  ouo  hundred  miles 
from  home.  We  found  many  here  who  had  heard  us 
at  Vcllnndu.  Some  of  these  people  were  almost  per- 
siiiided.  Ill  the  morning  the  interest  wus  intense,  but 
I  did  not  call  for  seekers.  Nursaya,  later,  aaid  tome 
he  felt  we  should  have  done  so.  lu  the  eveninf;  we 
did,  and  ivliile  »ovcriil  bowed  when  they  were  in 
pruyer,  none  were  w  lling  to  give  up  ull  and  cimic  to 
be  front.  But  surely  a  harvest  will  be  reaped  here 
con.     We  preaclitd  in  the  main  Htreet  of  the  lowa 


to  one  hundred  persons.  We  ntist  have  a  niisstoo 
stution  here. 

Monday,  Murch  28. — Crossed  theOodavery  into  the 
Nizam's  country  and  camped  nt  Mndapur.  Here  v^-e 
preached  in  the  center  of  n  filthy  and  mined  town. 
Bui  the  presoiico  of  several  Briihinaua  did  much  to 
keep  the  [^ople  away  from  us. 

Tlio  rc^t  of  our  way  home  Nursaya  and  Rama  did 
ull  the  preiK'hIu};.  Sickness  put  me  into  a  varL  Bad 
water  made  the  last  hundred  of  this  seven  hundred 
mile  inur  very  hard.  Wo  had  all  things  common  on 
this  tour.  Many  who  s;iw  us  wondered  to  ace  u  white 
missionary  eating,  walking,  nnd  sleeping  with  his 
black  native  preaohera;  but  it  nevertheless  made  as 
friends  with  the  people  at  a  glance. 

I  prize  this  tour  as  among  the  rarest  privilt^ges  I 
have  had  in  India. 

This  great  Qeld  calls  for  eight  mission  illations,  and 
the  thorough  establishment  of  the  whole  of  these 
stations  calls  for  |t>0,000.  Hay  the  Lord  call  forth 
the  twuniy-foiir  missionariea  (ei^Hit  of  them  must  be 
doctors)  nnd  the  nee'led  funds.  What  an  opportunity 
for  some  holy  man  w.th  money,  and  for  Kume  of  the 
Spirit-baptized  student  vohinteeril 

Clirisiinn  readers,  pray  for  this  vii^iu  field  in  India 
wnitiiig  for  the  roaiicrl 


Kotes  on  Miesion  Lands  and  People. 

Okb  of  the  latest  applic^^nts  for  bapiiHm  in  the 
Weslcyan  Mission  in  Biirmn  is  a  niece  of  tlie  htte 
Kill);  Theol>nw,  a  bright  girl  of  seventeen,  a  pupil  iu 
the  nii.'^Hiun  school. 

Rev.  James  Johnston,  of  London,  aaya  that  upon 
a  rrcent  visit  to  Culculu  he  observed  that  in  the 
Urge  iig!<emblag08  of  the  Brahmaa  the  name  of 
Christ  wlienever  mentioned  was  always  received  with 
hearty  clieers.  The  Aryn  Somiy'  has  adopte<i  Chris- 
tian ethics  ulmost  entirely  as  the  basis  of  its  leiiching. 

In  the  Bulgarian  Mission  of  the  American  Board 
111  membera  were  received  in  1891,  making  the  num- 
ber at  the  close  of  the  year  940.  Rev.  J.  K.  Clarke 
wrilex:  "The  oongre;ra lions  are  incroiLsiiip  in  num- 
ber and  new  centers  are  being  formed.  In  some 
places  the  spirit  of  self-SJcriUce  nnd  benevolence  is 
decidedly  developing,  and  the  Bihie  workora  are  doing 
a  quiet  but  very  siueessful  work  in  manypluces." 

The  Star  of  India  for  May  IH  aaya:  "Reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  North  India  Conference  indicate 
that  three  thouit^ind  Bve  hundred  persons  have  been 
bapii/.ed  in  the  Methodist  Episicopiil  missions  during 
the  tlrst  quarter  of  thia  year.  Great  numbers  are 
under  instruction  preparafjry  to  baptism,  and  we 
juOtre  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  will  be 
eighteen  thousand  baptisms  for  the  Iwotvu  moulha." 

A  raisiiionary  in  Cliinn  writes:  "  Oiiu  day  we  went  to 
visit  the  giani  Buddha  of  Foh-Ksiang.  Ala  height 
of  some  six  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  great  niches 
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bavo  been  cut  out  <n  Uio  solid  rock  or  tho  moiiiuoin, 
in  ttll  of  wliicli  aro  idoU,  and  iu  tbe  Inrjceii  of  whicb 
Bits  llie  (H^iac  Buddha  himself.  He  is  made  or  tlje 
tmiml  Btrdw  nnd  clay,  pHinted  and  gilded,  and  ia  no 
le&i  Llian  one  tiiiodred  feet  in  height.  Hia  feet  are 
iwelve  feel  in  lenglli,  a  toe-nail  being  the  bize  of  a 
(nnn's  heitU.' 

The  Jupiinesc  ooinmunity  in  San  Frauoiaco  aod  sur- 
ronnding  lowiia  number  ohuin  2,500  and  is  being 
added  to  at  tlic  rule  of  one  liuadrt-d  a  month.  Dur- 
ing tike  paKC  six  iMoiiths  more  than  (our  hundred  liave 
l>een  converted.  Tiie  Methodist  l-^plscopal  mission 
gre^tlj  needs  It  rliurch  home,  and  tlie  members  are 
tr3'iiig  to  rai80  cuou);h  money  to  buy  a  lot  and  build 
a  church.     Dr.  M.  C.  Uarri«  is  In  cliarge. 

A  writer  in  China's  MHlioiis  gives  a  description  of 
s  Neatorian  tablet  which  stauds  outside  tho  west 
gate  of  Sigiin,  Slu-nsi,  China.  It  euunciatea  llie  lead- 
hig  doctrines  orChriatianity,  and  is  a  most  important 
alandiug  witness  in  fHVor  of  the  truth.  It  was 
erected  A.  D.  780-781,  imd  is  the  only  relic  of  the 
Nextoriiin  Clirialian  Cliurt'li  iu  tlie  empire  which  hoa 
ret  been  discovered.  Tlie  atone  is  ol"  an  ordinary 
gray  color  and  Honoroiia,  re«pondipg  with  n  betl-like 
sound  on  being  struck  sharply.  It  Is  supported  on 
the  back  of  a  half-buried  tortoise.  It  stands  facing 
an  old,  Imlf-ruiiied  Buddhist  temple. 

In  Bengal,  India,  per.suns  traveling  among  the  vil. 
lages  will  constiintty  come  across  a  pile  of  siones 
placed  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree  or  on  a  hill 
for  the  purpose  of  being  wor3hi|>ed.  It  is  believed 
that  every  large  tree,  li ill-top,  and  atreain  are  haunted 
by  gods  and  deniona  wlilcli  are  to  be  dreaded.  Hence 
worship  is  performed  under  trees,  with  the  object  of 
propitiating  the  mjilignant  beings  supposed  to  dwelt 
iu  them.  Tho  stones  ore  looked  ujxjck  as  the  symbol 
and  the  abode  of  tlie  god;  red  ptilnt  is  smeared  upon 
them,  and  ofloriog!*  of  rice,  milk,  fruit,  and  tinwera 
are  presoniod  to  them  dally.  la  some  cases,  whore 
the  god  or  demon  is  sirpposed  to  be  fumous  and  |kivv- 
erfiil,  SAcritlcea  of  goals  are  Jiiade. 

In  the  boarding  school  iu  Bombay,  India,  of  tho 
Amorit'oii  Marutlii  Mission  the  girls  have  organized 
a  "  L«iiil-a-Haiid  Society,"  a.x  the  medium  through 
which  they  do  all  their  missiouury  work.  The  soci- 
ety holds  a^aession  every  Suuday  at  1:30  for  an  hour, 
at  wliich  time  they  have  addresses  ou  miimiaeisi.  or 
spend  the  lime  in  reading  letters  from  mi^ainMuries, 
or  articles  ubout  missions,  "  The  girls  earn  money 
to  give  by  piling  wood  or  in  some  other  waj*,  and 
have  gone  without  meat  one  day  in  the  week  for 
some  time  that  they  may  save  money  for  missions." 

Rev.  E.  P.  Dunlap  wiite-«  from  Slam;  "The  King 
of  Siam  is  auprenie,  not  only  iu  ilio  affairs  of  stale, 
but  or  religion.  Ue  appoints  the  two  Buddhist,  high 
priests  who  have  cliarge  of  ecclesiastical  affiur^ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  assigning  ouo  to  the  north 
the  other  to  Uie  goutli.     To  each  of  these  high  priesu 


lie  also  appoini.a  un  assisinuL  All  priests  and  im- 
pies  m  tho  kiugdam  iire  under  these  four  prioiia 
They  have  authority  in  government  and  discipline, 
and  can  punish  those  who  violate  the  rules  of  the 
priesthood,  either  by  eiptdsion  or  by  aome  low,  de- 
grading labor.  At  break  of  day  the  prie.<-U)  go 
out  to  collect  their  food.  They  never  ask  for  ahnt, 
but,  having  Inkeu  their  sfind  at  a  houae,  wait  la 
silence  until  the  itimaies  bring  the  food,  lall  down 
and  worship  them,  and  then  place  the  food  iu  the 
extended  pots  and  bags.  In  the  city  of  Bangkok 
there  are  twenty  thousand  priests." 

The  Rev.  John  Ross,  missionary  in  China  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Clinrt'h  of  Scoiiund,  give*  the 
following  account  ot  tlie  baptism  ol  a  Chinese  woroao 
who  for  many  years  had  been  u  very  devoted  wor- 
shiper of  idols  :  "After  several  niouiUa'  instruc^iou 
she  was  ready  for  bitpiism,  and  1  went  to  her  house 
for  this  purpose  She  was  a  widow  of  stxiy-sevco 
years  of  age,  and  was  supported  lu  a  poor  way  by  a 
farm  which  her  deceiised  husband  had  owned.  Her 
son's  widow,  with  two  children,  Tn  ed  wi'.h  her  in 
the  small  liouse  attitched  to  the  farm.  She  coald 
not  join  the  ten  other  persons  1  had  baplixvd  that 
moruiag,  as  she  h»<l  been  for  some  time  confined  to 
her  kang,  or  brick  bed.  by  a  severe  aitMck  of  asthma. 
There  wtii^  an  air  of  exceptional  iutelligenoe  ou  her 
good-looking  countenance.  With  frequent  inlerrup- 
tious  from  her  distressing  congh,  ehe  gave  saiisfitc- 
tory  replies  to  ray  questions,  eliciting  her  knowledge 
and  the  reasons  actiiuting  her  in  her  desire  for  bap- 
tism. An  ex-leader  of  the  sect  to  which  she  had  be- 
longed, who  had  been  her  chief  instructor  in  Chrii- 
tiuu  truth,  sut  ou  the  kaiig  benide  me.  When  my 
necessary  questions  were  concluded,  she  beut  down, 
and,  iu  a  mitnuer  iudicuiive  of  grent  anzietv  and  in  a 
voice  hushed  to  a  whisper,  asked  :  '  Will  ihey  not  do 
me  serious  injurj-  if  I  now  forsake  tliem  utterly  T'  and 
she  pointed  to  five  brazen  ininges  of  as  many  Bud- 
dhas  which  were  ranged  on  a  shell  'For  more  than 
forty  years  I  have  faitlUully  served  them.  Thrid 
diiily  have  I  for  that  period  performed  twelve  km- 
tuiva  and  burnt  incense  belurc  each,  li  I  now  loars 
them  entirely  will  Uiey  not  do  roe  serious  harraT' 
The  ez-leadcr  was  about  to  reply  in  a  raockiog 
tone,  slighting  the  woman's  weakness  in  the  faith, 
hut  I  Slopped  him,  nud  genlly  pointed  out  to  her 
what  .hese  were.  SI  o  hud  lieqtieutly  heard  that 
liolore,  but  there  remuiued  u.  lurking  suspicion  in 
her  henrt  that  the  august  beings  which  she  liad  im- 
agined to  be  present  in  these  images  were  surely 
not  altogether  vanity.  •  I  trust  entirely  to  you,'  said 
the  poor  woman,  with  un»teady  voice  and  swim- 
ming eyes.  By  and  by  she  was  baptized,  and  acaroe- 
ly  was  the  formtilu  pronounced  than  she  clasped  lier 
hands  together,  and,  in  a  mingled  voice  of  jot  and 
weeping,  said:  'Thank  God,  thank  God!"  "  Her 
mind  wurt  now  at  rest.  Tli«  iuioges  ahe  preseuted 
to  me  as  I  was  leaving." 
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-THE  DECENTRALIZATION  OF  MISSIONS." 

BT  KEV.  A.   B.  LEONABO,  D.D.,    COnilESPONDING   SECRETARY    OF  TtlK    SUhSIuNAKV   SOCIETY 
OF   TDE    METHODIST    EPISc'OI'AL   CUUECU. 

[UCH    is  the   title  of  an  able,  stirring   article  in  the    July    number  of   The 
Jlinsioitari/  Jieviem,  written  by  Dr.  A.  J,  Gordoji,  of  Boston,  Mass.     The 
arlioio  seeras  to  have  been  infii>ireil  by  the  following  statenitut  made  by  a 
writer   in   the  British  and  Fureiyn  Evamjelical  litview,  Mliifli  Dr.  Gor<!oa 
says  is  "almost  as  true  of  our  country  as  of  Great  Britain:  " 

The  grent  roisstouary  societies  in  England  are  all  ouUide  tlie  ChurcUea,  wliicli,  aj  Chuic/KS,  linveuotliiiig 
to  do  wiili  their  maintenance  or  mnnogeiucnt  It  is  iriio  tlio  money  corooa  fVom  members  af  the  CLmruiiea 
and  Church  members  are  mnnnf^ra  of  llie  societieR,  but  all  tliul  Cliurcltoo  do  it  to  mnnirest  a  benevolent 
neutrality  or  to  bestow  iv  henevoleut  patroiiaiire.  MissioitB  to  the  lieotlieu  world  arq  not  made  thu  work  ol  ibe 
Clmrches;  they  are  n paragon — wo  hud  .ilmoat  said  n  by-play  or  Miiy  holidny — iu'ttetid  o(  being  tjjo  Chuicli 
of  Clirigt's  first  woric,  as  it  was  bor  Lord'a  final  commistjion— a  work  demanding  Uie  highest  talent  ond  nioal 
devoted  service. 

Dr.  Gordon  adds: 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  tliis  statement  is  strictly  according  to  fact,  and  the  fact  i«  one  of  the  mo«t 
sciiuus  whicli  conrronta  us  in  our  niicsionary  operationa. 

To  this  statement  I  wish  to  take  special  cxreption.  When  it  is  said  that  it  is 
*'  -trictly  according  to  fact "  that  all  the  great  missionary  societies  in  the  United  States 
arc  "outside  the  Churches,  which,  as  Chitrrhes,  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
maintenance  or  management,"  tliere  is  certaiidy  a  wide  departure  from  •'  fact."  If  the 
writer  had  limited  his  remarks  to  the  niissinnary  societies  that  are  supporled  by  Con- 
gregational bodies  iu  the  United  States  he  would  have  been  subsianiially  correct,  but 
when  ho  assumes  that  all  missionary  societies  are  managed  on  the  plan  of  Congrega- 
tionalism he  is  wide  of  the  mnrk. 

The  Missiou.iry  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epi8co]>al  Church  is  not  "outside,"  but 
inside.  Both  the  pco]tle  who  give  the  money  and  the  officers  who  are  in  the  manage- 
ment are  inside  the  Church,  and  perform  their  duties  under  the  direction  of  its  chief 
governing  body,  the  General  Conference,  to  which  they  are  responsible. 

The  article  nniler  review  makes  the  fuel  thai  the  missi*>nary  boards  of  the  Congre- 
gational Cliurchea  are  "outs^idc"  institiitiuiu*  the  b.-isis  of  an  argument  in  favor  of 
individual  churches  selecting,  commissioning,  and  supporting  their  own  missionaries. 
It  is  possible  that  independent  action  on  the  part  of  tlie  Churches  identified  witli  Con- 
gregational bodies  may  be  justitiable,  but  not  so  with  Methodist  Clmrches.  Even  in 
Congregational  bodies  the  polity  of  "decentralization"  would  seem  to  be  fraught  with 
«minent  danger.  It  would  weaken  the  boards  by  implying  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
their  management  and  a  consequent  withdrawal  of  needed  support.     Only  the  Churches 
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that  can  give  tlie  larg^est  sums  could  unJertakc  sueh  indeijemlent  work,  wliit  Ii  wi>iil«i 
leave  the  boards  to  siicli  imeenain  resources  as  the  weakvr  congivgations  would  be  alile 
to  furoisb.  This  policy  wouUl  quickly  cripidc  tie  work  already  founded  and  render 
aggre38i\e  niovenieiit  impossible  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  societies.  Then  great 
confusion  would  almost  torlainly  ensue  upon  tlu<  inauguration  of  this  ptdicy.  If  tlie 
loonl  churches  sent  out  missionaries,  tJiey  must  also  rhoose  their  tieldn.  How  could 
this  be  done  intelligently?  Under  this  plan  each  church  must  decide  as  to  the  lifnc*s 
arul  competency  of  candidates  for  mission  fields.  All  who  have  had  experience  in  sending 
out  missionaries  know  that  only  a  small  pur  cent  of  the  candidates  that  oflfer  are  found, 
upon  examination,  tit  for  service  in  foreigu  fields.  The  fact  that  one  feels  called  to  the 
fiireigii  mission  field  cannot  be  taken  as  an  inlhllible  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  work. 
It  19  ipiitc  certain  that  many  who  think  tliey  are  called  arc  simply  mistaken.  Tluy 
have  good  imjiulses,  but  often  their  judgment  is  ut  fault,  and  they  do  not  pa»sess  the 
reqviisite  ipialitications. 

As  Methodists,  we  can  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  policy  advocated  by  Dr. 
Gordon  without  its  weaknesses.  In  the  place  of  the  individual  church  becoming  a 
foreign  niisssionary  society,  let  such  as  are  able  financially  to  bear  the  burden  notify 
the  corresponding  secretaries  of  their  readiness  to  undertake  the  support  of  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  foreign  field.  U|)on  such  notification  being  received,  a  missionary 
already  in  the  field,  or  one  to  be  appointed  in  the  regular  way,  could  be  assigned  to  that 
church  for  supjiort.  Tiie  money  for  his  support  can  be  forwarded  to  the  treasury  of  the 
^lissioiiary  Society,  ami  through  its  established  nicthc.ids  forwarded  with  slight  cost  and 
witlioul  ri>k  to  its  destination.  All  the  benefits  of  indc[>endent  action  would  thus  be 
obtained  witlwut  any  of  its  demoralizing  infiuences.  The  churches  supporting  niissiiau 
aries  wouhl  be  constantly  praying  for  their  j>rotection  and  success.  Every  pniyer 
meeting  would  be  in  part,  at  least,  a  missionary  prayer  meeting,  and  from  every  fan»ily 
alt.ar  and  every  closet  prayers  would  ascend  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  cause  of 
mtssious,  as  well  as  for  the  missionaries  supported  by  such  local  churches.  Tlu-so 
l>rayers  would  increase  missionary  zeal  and  greatly  enl.irge  the  spirit  of  benevolence. 
The  (htiicli  has  wealth  in  abumlance,  and  inuyer  will  place  it  in  llic  missionary 
treasury,  where  it  is  so  much  needed.  J'he  result  would  be  a  large  increase  in  con- 
tributions, ^latiy  churches  now  doing  but  little  because  they  are  not  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  su|(}Jort  of  a  missionary  family  would  greatly  eidarge  their  gifts,  sur|irising 
themselves  at  the  sums  they  would  raise  and  the  ea^e  with  which  it  would  be 
accomplished.  Such  churches  would  feel  the  same  responsibility  for  the  supjiort  of 
their  missionary  that  they  do  for  the  support  of  their  pastor.  A  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  would  be  fell  which  would  inspire  self-sacrifice,  an  e.\i)erience  now  loo 
rare  in  all  our  clmrches. 

Under  our  Methodist  economy  this  method  of  siippoiting  missionaries  could  be 
expanded  so  as  to  include  ihe  weaker  churches  as  well  as  the  stronger  ones.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  [uesiding  elders,  churches  could  be  grouped  in  districts,  and  two 
or  more  cotild  be  united  in  su]>[iuriing  a  missionary.  Under  such  a  plan  the  individual 
churches  would  have  all  the  inspiration  that  closeness  of  contact,  frequent  communica- 
tion with  their  own  missionaiy,  and  direct  responsibility  could  produce,  without  any  of 
the  weakness  and  confusion  that  would  certainly  result  from  "decentraliajation."  It 
would  promote  centralization  of  jiower  through  decentralizalion  of  responsibility  and 
ciiort.  There  woidd  be  increased  power  at  the  center  and  increased  faith,  prayer, 
benevolence,  and  fidelity  at  the  extremities. 

There  are  many  churehes  iii  Methodism  that  could  each  send  out  one  new  mission- 
ary to  a  foreign  field,  and  the  inspiration  of  their  example  would  so  enlarge  tlie  liberality 
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of  tho  whole  Church  as  that  the  work  >iow  fslaUlinhod  wouUl  still  be  liberally  sustained. 
Hore  is  a  plan  by  which  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  can 
greatly  enlarge  its  work,  and  so  hasten  tiie  ilay  of  tlie  coining  of  the  Lord. 

What  church  will  respond  by  pledging  itsolf  to  support  one  missionary  for  a  term 
of  at  least  ten  years  t 


POUEING  OUT  PRECIOUS  OINTMENT. 

RT     KEV.    KRNKHT    G.    WESLEY. 

ROM  the  d.ays  of  Christ  until  now  his  loyal,  loving,  obedient  children,  of 
every  age,  race,  and  nation,  have  ever  been  fannd  willing  to  break  their 
choicest  boxes  of  ointment  before  him  and  to  pour  the  cunteiils  over  his  feet 
so  weary  in  the  search  "  for  the  sheep  which  w.is  lost."  The  woman  irf  the 
iiioitlenl  in  Mark  14  is  but  a  tyjie  of  llaw  faithful  hearts,  glad  to  havt  the  opportunity 
to  give  their  all  to  Him,  counting  no  cost,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  toil  too  enormous, 
no  suffering  too  severe,  provi<l<'d  it  could  be  given,  done,  endured  for  hin>.  No  less  «o 
is  the  money-loving  Jud:i.s  a  true  type  of  lliose  who  consider  any  such  toil,  sacrifice, 
and  cost  a  waste,  or  perhaps  suggest  it  might  have  been  belter  exjien<led  in  some  other 
May  than  potired  out  upon  those  feet  *n  so<>n  to  press  the  sad  road  to  the  cross,  so  soon 
to  bo  pierced  that  they  might  help  to  hold  his  body  on  that  crosa  where  he  chose  to 
bear  the  eins  of  llie  world. 

The  deed  of  the  woman  statids  before  us  ns  a  motniment  of  pure  goM,  bespanglcil 
with  the  most  precious  diamonds  of  love,  wreathed  about  witit  the  beauty  of  the  smile 
of  Christ.  The  deed  of  Judas  «->;  also  l^efore  us  as  a  motiument,  but  a  raoiiunient  of  hid- 
eous skeleton",  lifeless,  decaying,  horrible,  through  which  may  be  seen  twisting,  coil- 
ing, hissing,  the  loathsome  serpents  of  avarice,  fraud,  meanness,  ami  selfishness,  keep- 
ing time  with  the  hoarse  laughter  of  fools,  the  discordant  clamor  of  demons,  and  the 
wild  shrieks  of  eternal  hopelessness! 

Each  one  of  ns  may  be  fully  [lersuaded  of  this  truth:  no  man,  no  woman  can  give. 
sutler,  self-deny,  self-sacrifice,  or  toil  too  much  for  Christ.  Each  drop  of  biotid  we  shed 
for  him  will  become  a  sea  of  glory,  radiant,  depthless;  each  sigh  for  him  will  return  to 
us  laden  with  the  perfume  of  heaven;  each  tear  for  him  will  come  back  to  us  bearing 
on  its  bosom  Christ's  treasure-ships  laden  with  bliss-filled  promises;  each  hour  for  him 
will  be  returned  to  us  lengthened  into  ages  of  ha|i|)incs3l  Some  day,  after  a  few  mo- 
nents  in  the  valley  of  death,  shrouded  for  a  second  or  two  by  the  shadows  of  the  path- 
way, be  will  meet  us  near  the  steps  of  lits  throne,  there  to  welcome  us,  there  to  confess 
OS,  there  to  crown  us  with  the  conqueror's  crown.  Shall  we  in  that  glad  day  find  the 
"  ointment  poured  out"  to  have  been  a  waste?  Will  it  not  abundantlv  prove  to  have 
been,  in  its  every  i)art,  a  laying  up  of  treasure  in  the  treasure-house  of  our  God  ? 

Most  of  us  are  far  more  apt  to  "  h(dd  back  "  than  to  "  pour  out."  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous mistake — a  mistake  as  regards  the  present,  and  much  more  a  mistake  as  re- 
gards the  future;  a  mistake  as  regards  ourselves,  and  a  mistake  as  regards  the"  regions 
beyoml." 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  "saving  of  the  alabaster  box,"  even  when  we  do  pour 
out  the  ointment,  is  a  far  too  common  fault,  as  though  we  hoped  to  save  and  scrape 
out  a  little  for  ourselves,  Ananias  like,  and  to  hide  it  away  ?  What  we  do  give  our 
Lord  we  must  give  fully  and  freely,  trusting  him  to  look  after  our  interests,  which  God 
will  surely  do  if  we  obey  him  as  regards  the  needs  of  his  vineyard. 
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How  "  well  filled  "  lliis  work!  would  be  with  the  "  fragrance  of  tlie  preeioui  oini- 
ment "  were  all  who  ))roffss  the  n.iiiie  of  Clirisi  to  employ  tlieir  time  less  in  '*  counting 
the  cost"  and  more  in  "  pouring  out  "  of  thtir  poverty  (?),  nay,  but  abundantly  of  thdr 
abundaiwe,  at  the  feet  of  him  we  j)rofc88  to  love.  Surely  it  would  not  lake  even  (en 
f/eara  to  fill  the  world  with  the  fragrance  of  the  Gospt-l  of  Christ  were  w«:  less  sjmring 
of  our  alabaster  boxes  and  of  our  ointment.  The  foulness  of  sin  tills  luMlhcndoni  with 
it»  disgusting  odors,  reeking  with  disease  and  death,  taking  the  place  wliich  Bbould  be 
filled  with  the  fragrance  of  truth,  and  which  would  be  filled  with  that  fragrance  were 
Clirisnans  less  saving  and  ranch  more  generous  in  "  giving  as  their  Lord  prospers  them 
from  wet'k  to  week  "  rather  than  by  "  fits  and  starts,"  as  they  may  be  moved  by  some 
eloquent  appeal. 

Jsor  would  the  fragrance  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  heathendom  alone.  Very 
much  of  the  prevailing  type  of  atheism,  infi-lelity,  skepticism,  and  doubt  of  oar  own 
land  Mould  be  most  effeilually  rebuked  and  confounded  by  the  inimitable  "fragrance 
of  the  ointment  "  of  the  devotion,  love,  loyalty,  and  unselfisbuesa  of  the  Church  were 
tlie  Church  to  follow  the  example  set  by  this  woman. 

There  is  not  the  slichtcst  elianee  that  Clirisi  will  have  too  much  "ointment" 
poured  out  upon  his  feel;  the  danger  is  all  the  <  it  her  way.  The  Church  can  very  ea^ly 
become  a  hundredfold  more  generous  in  its  ffhnitff,  in  its  praying,  in  its  toiling,  in  ita 
eelf-dfnyinff  for  Christ  and  yet  not  be  iu  the  least  danger  of  making  itself  "too  poor" 
to  keep  the  home  treasuries  anything  like  empty  !  The  Church  can  do  this;  so  can  the 
overwhelming  number  of  Christians.  Few  Christians  have  entered  into  the  blessed  ei- 
fK-rionce  of  loving  to  give  so  much  that  they  have  to  hold  their  hands  from  their 
pocket-books,  lest  they  should  really  make  themselves  poor.  Until  it  really  becomes  a 
2>leastire  to  give  no  person  has  given  enough.  'J'lie  f.ict,  "  It  ia  hard  work  for  you  to 
give  the  Lord  of  your  most  precious  ointment,"  is  the  plainest  possible  proof  that  you 
Lave  not  come  anywhere  near  the  most  distant  possibility  of  "giving  what  you  can 
afford."  Test  yourself,  brother,  sister,  by  this  rule,  and  you  will  see  how  much 
"preuious  ointment"  you  have  yet  laid  by  not  given  to  Christ. 

Hut  will  it  not  be  wasted?  Was  the  offering  of  this  woman  wasted  ?  It  was  not 
wasted  at  the  time;  it  is  not  wasted  in  the  atmosphere  of  to-day!  The  fragrance  of 
that  gift  of  love  still  perfumes  the  air;  it  is  to  perfume  the  air  as  long  as  the  world  en- 
dures, and,  without  the  least  doubt,  when  this  world  ceases  to  be  we  shall  forever  recog- 
nize the  fragrance  of  the  "  ointment "  whieb  she  |ioured  on  the  feet  of  Christ  that  day. 
It  does  sometirae.'i  test  our  faith  (especially  if  the  sacrifice  comes  from  near  our  own 
heartft)  to  see  so  much  precious  life,  treasure,  prayer,  and  toil  (not  to  name  the  priva- 
tions .ind  suffering  endured)  poured  out  into  the  seemingly  depthless  abyss  without  any 
a]>pearance  of  the  least  foumlalion  on  whieli  to  build  (or  even  hope  for)  permanent  suc- 
cess; but  was  ever  an  enterpri.se  .seeniingly  more  ]io])oles8  than  that  undertaken  by  that 
solitary  stranger  who,  walking  one  morning  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  formed  the  resolve 
to  conquer  all  the  religions  of  the  world  and  to  t^upplant  all  of  these  with  his  own? 
Our  secret  of  jiositive  success  lies  in  tlie  fact  thai  lie  who  formed  and  is  carrying  out 
tliat  resolve  is  the  one  who  receives  our  gifts.  He  who  received  the  few  loaves  and 
fishes  from  the  little  lad  near  Galilee's  shores  gave  back  from  five  to  ten  thousand  fold 
more  than  was  given  him.  It  is  to  this  one  the  Church  is  asked  to  give  of  her  "  precioaa 
ointraent."  Some  day  he  will  give  all  back  we  have  ever  given  to  hira.  When  he  doe« 
thi.'S  we  shall  find  it  increased  with  even  a  much  greater  increase.  When  he  does  thia 
we  shall  know  that  nothing  given  to  our  Lord  was  ever  wasted.  Faith  should  teach 
us,  even  amid  all  the  shadows  of  the  now,  that  not  a  single  drop  of  the  "ointment" 
we  pour  out  upon  his  feet  for  use  in  his  service  can  be  wasted.     The  life  is  called  away 
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iin  earth,  that  it  may  bloom  with  a  far  greater  wealth  of  luxuriance  and  beauty  than 
before — perhaps  doing  more  for  the  "  kingdom  of  Ciaist  "  in  the  almosithere  of  heaven 
than  it  could  do  in  that  of  earth.  The  wealth,  the  toil,  the  sufTeriiig  has  been  received 
by  Christ — it  is  in  his  hand;;.  He  will  use  all  as  best  suits  him  for  his  own  glory  iind 
the  highest  good  of  his  Church;  nnihing  is  wasted  which  is  givcu  to  him — the  wasted 
portion  is  that  which  we  keep  for  ourselves  with  no  tliouglit  of  our  Lord. 

The  history  of  missions  (foreign  and  home)  abundantly  proves  this  to  be  true. 
No  sacrifice  of  treasure  has  ever  been  ma<le  which  has  not  brought  forth,  in  God's  time, 
an  exceeding  abundant  harvest.     Our  part  is  to  bring  the  "alabaster  box,"  to  break 

Lit  at  his  feet,  to  pour  out  the  ointment,  not  to  question  its  acceptance  by  him,  to  leave 
it  with  hirt.  for  him  to  use,  when,  where,  how  he  sees  best.  The  "harvest  home"  will 
gome  day  meet;  then  they  who  toiled,  prayed,  sufTered,  and  gave  to  Christ,  for  Christ, 
will  learn  tltat  from  the  farlhly  sowing  amid  tears  has  grown  all  the  harvest's  ingath- 
ering. 


BUDDHIST  MONASTERIES  JN  KOIIEA. 


|R.  C.  W.  CAMPBELL,  who  is  attached  to  the  British  Consulate  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Korea,  made  last  year  a  journey  into  the  nortJiern  parts  of  that  coun- 
\r\,  exploring  regions  never  In-foro  visited  by  Europeans.  His  most  intcr- 
isting  report  of  his  expLilitioii  lias  boen  sent  to  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
ami  piiSLiited  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  cfonniand  of  the  queen.  We  will 
quote  from  ii  part  of  his  description  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries  in  the  Keura-kang 
San,  or  Diamond  Mountains,  which  stretcli  through  the  middle  of  norih  Koi-ea  down- 
ward from  the  thirty-ninth  paralhd  of  Korea,  as  given  in  the  Mission  FieLf : 

"Few  places  are   more  celebrated   in  any  country  than  these  mountains  are  inj 
Korea.     Their  fame,  indeed,  extends  boytnd  Korean  limits,  but  chiefly  as  a  Buddhistio^ 
center,  the  Koreans,  who  are  not  remiukable  devotees  of  Buddhism,  esteeming  them 
solely  on  resthetic   grounds.     At   Sioul  a  visit  to  Keum-kang  San  is  very  fashionable 
and  8up[>lie8  all  the  material  necessary  for  reputation  as  a  tiaveler. 

"The  early  Buddhists  were  evidently  the  first  to  explore  these,  to  all  appear;moe, 
nninviting  highlands.  The  absolute  seclusion  of  the  ]>!.ice  and  the  severe  >jraiidc»r  of 
the  scenery  fulfilled  conditions  dear  to  the  monastic  mind  in  days  when  Buddhism  was 
more  of  a  realty  and  less  of  a  sham  than  it  is  now.  The  religion  seems  to  have  spread 
to  Korea  some  timu  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  the  first  historical  iiutice  I 
have  boon  able  to  uneirth  ret.ating  to  Keum-kang  San  announces  that  in  the  reign  of 
POp-heung  (A.  D.  515),  a  mnnanh  of  Silla,  the  monks  Yulsa  and  Chin-p'yo  repaired 
and  renovated  the  Ch'ang-au  monastery, 

"  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  region  is  only  penetrable  along  the  route  which  the 
monks  ha\  e  pioneered,  and  this  may  be  briefly  described  as  seven  or  eight  miles  of  ex- 
tremely rough  torrent  winding  up  the  west  slope  to  the  waterslieil,  which  is  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  and  a  iwetity-rive  miles  descent  of  wild  moun- 
tain path  on  the  other  side.  Ch'nng-an  Si%  is  superbly  silnaled  a  little  way  n|)  the  west- 
ern sloj'c.  The  iijfty  hills,  which  wall  in  the  torrent  on  the  north,  recede  for  a  few 
hundred  yards  and  rejoin  it  again,  leaving  in  the  interval  a  semicircular  space  of 
level  ground  upon  which  the  temple  is  built.  Nothing  could  bo  more  clFectivo  than 
the  deep  green  setting  of  tliis  half-circlet  of  hilU  rising  up  like  a  rampart  from  the  rear 
of  the  buildings,  and  rendered  additionally  ple.asing  to  the  eye  by  a  symmetrical  cover- 
ing of  leafy  forest  and  shrub.     In  front  the  water  swishes  and  swirls  through  huge 
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tumbled   granite  blocks,  here   aii<i  tliere  softi-ning  into  a  dear  pool,  with  just  fiioiigh 
foiniiujtion  ill  it  to  iiivite  tlic  bather.     Buyoud  tliis  again  towers  a  eunical  butlre>s  of 
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the  Ki-iini-kang  San,  thickly 
height.  The  peak  ]>i>ssiHSeH  the  thancteristics  peculiar  to  the  range.  Gaping  seams 
and  cracks  split  it  vertically  from  the  Riininiit  down  iiniil  vegetation  hides  the  rock,  at 
jsnftieiently  regular  intervals  lo  give  one  the  impression  of  looking  at  the  pij>es  of  an 
ininiensu  organ.  The  topmost  ribs  are  almost  pcrpemlii'iilar,  and  gleara  bure  an<l  blue 
in  the  evening  sun,  but  lower  down  the  crackn  and  ledges  afford  a  precarious  lodging  to 
a  few  adventtiions  conifers  and  stiinled  oaks.  The  wliole  forms  a  coup  cTosil  ot  tnoun- 
tain,  forest,  and  flooil  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match  anywhere. 

"  The  monastery  consists  of  half  a  dozen  detached  buildings  scattered  about  in 
no  i)articiilar  arrangement,  the  best  uf  them  no  more  than  forty  feet  from  the  grouinl 
to  the  ]tilch  of  tlie  roof.  Externally,  all  are  of  the  usual  Korean  type — oblong,  with 
massive  tiled  roofs  and  deep  overhanging  caves,  which  often  sh(^4ter  an  abnnd.inee  of 
wood-e.arving.  The  panels  of  the  doors  are  cut  into  a  sort  of  open-wi>rk,  which  allows 
a  modicum  of  light  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  horizontal  beams  on  which  the 
roof  rests  are  ornamented  ivitli  ligures  of  mythical  animals  in  green  and  gold,  the  pro- 
jecting raftei"s  are  gaudily  painted,  and  over  the  entrance  to  each  >lructnre  is  an  in- 
scription-board bearing  its  name — usually  fanciful  and  high-sounding — in  white  or 
gold  letters. 

"The  interiors  of  the  shrines  proper  are  lofty;  huge  pillars,  a  yard  in  diameter, 
made  of  single  timljers,  support  the  roof,  and  the  ceilings  are  paneled,  and  curiously, 
though  plea.«ingly,  embellished  with  intricate  designs  in  many  colors.  The  |trincipal 
shrine  at  Ch'ang-an  Sii  is  called  the  Sft-sfting  Chon,  or 'Hall  of  the  Four  Sages,'  and 
contains  three  Uuddhas  in  different  altitudes  of  meditation,  sixteen  Lo-lians  with  their 
attendaiUs,  and  a  remark.iV>le  picture,  worked  in  silk  and  gold,  of  Buddhn  and  his  dis- 
ciples, which  the  monks  declared  had  come  from  China  at  the  fonndation  of  the  mon- 
i  stery,  some  one  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  altar  is  cano]>ied  with  a  bc- 
v.'ildeiing  reticulation  of  woodwork  in  three  tiers,  also  gorgeouslj'  painieil  and  deco- 
rated. Tiiis,  too,  belonged  to  the  original  building,  as  did  the  massive  pine  pillars; 
everything  else  is  modern.  The  figuit-s  of  Buddlia  are  of  clay,  gilt,  and  the  cast  of 
countenance  is  distinctly  Korean.  Behind  the  Sft-sfting  Clion  is  an  annex  containing 
I'lree  images  of  Hindu  a|)pearaiice.  They  are  of  cast-iron,  gilt  as  usual,  and  came  from 
So-yij,  the  Chinese  II.si-y(l  (India),  a  long  time  ago.  A  magnificent 'salisburia'  shailes 
this  ai^nex  in  front,  and  the  parterre  is  brightened  by  a  bed  of  astei-s. 

"The  only  other  shrine  of  importance  is  dedicated  to  the  rnler  of  tlie  Buddhistic 
Hnll,  Ctii-i'hang,  and  his  ten  Tilt-vvang,  or  princes.  Behind  each  prince  hangs  a  ]ii<ture 
re|)re»enling  him  silting  in  judgment,'and  depicting  the  horrible  tortures  and  pijtiisli- 
menis  th  a  await  violators  of  the  law, 

"From  Ch*ang-an  S&  the  ponies,  with  the  heavier  baggage,  had  to  be  sent  back  a 
portion  of  the  way  wv  had  come,  in  order  to  turn  the  northern  flank  of  the  Keiim-kang 
San,  and  follow  the  practical>le  route  across  the  mountains  to  the  east  coast.  This  done, 
the  monks  took  complete  charge  of  as.  To  ascend  the  ton-ents  a  sjiecies  of  mountain 
chair  is  kept  at  all  the  prineip:d  monasteries.  It  consists  of  two  stout  ten-fool  [kjIcs, 
lashed  a  couple  of  feet  apart,  with  a  narrow  seat  across  the  center,  which  is  provided 
with  slender  supports  for  the  bstck,  arms,  and  legs.  The  bearers  are  lay  mcmliers, 
usually  kept  to  attend  to  menial  services,  M'hom  long  practice  has  enabled  to  manijm- 
late  the  rickety  'na-myo'  over  ugly  ground  with  great  steadiness  and  dexterity. 

"Our  wants  in  every  particular  were  studied  by  the  good  monks,  a  stamped  circu- 
lar was  dispatched  to  the  temples  in  front  asking  them  to  prepare  for  iis,  and  a  cicerone 
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accompanifd  us  to  exjilain  tli6  'sij^hts,'  supervise  tin-  cutidiict  of  bearers,  aiwl  liatid  the 
party  wafely  into  the  Lii>ttody  of  llie  relieving  eontiugeiil.  1  ought  to  inetuioii  that  tlie 
road  jnrisiliction  of  each  monastery  is  fixed  to  n  jtoinl  linlf  way  toward  its  neiufliUor 
on  eitlier  side,  and  we  never  tailed  to  meet  the  fre!>h  chairs  and  bearers  at  these  boun- 
daries. 

"  The  7th,  SlJi,  and  9th  of  September  were  spent  in  crossing  the  mountains  and 
visiting  the  ]>rineip:il  monasteries.  From  a  liill  behind  P'yo-un  Sa,  where  we  stayed 
the  first  night,  the  great  vit-w  of  the  Kciim-kang  San,  called  'The  Twelve  Thousand 
Peaks,'  is  obtained.  I  wa>  impolite  enongh  to  protest  against  the  needless  exaggera- 
tion of  iiunibei-s  which  tliu  first  glance  at  the  chain  in  front  revealed,  but  my  expostu- 
lations were  met  with  the  news  that  eveiy  little  jagged  protuberance  was  a  peak,  and 
that  in  any  case  no  one  had  ever  atli'tn]itiMl  to  count  them.  The  path  all  along  licre 
W.1H  about  as  bad  as  it  i-onld  be.  Tiie  side^  of  the  glen  sprang  up  straight  from  the 
bed  of  the  rushing  stream,  anil  there  was  no  option  but  to  clamber  laboriously  over  the 
linge  boulders.  When  tlie  road  left  the  toirent  it  was  to  traverse  slippery,  sloping 
rocks,  some  of  which  the  monks  had  essayed  to  render  less  dangerous  by  a  foothold  of 
pine  trunks  held  in  ])lace  by  [logs  driven  into  crevices. 

"  Our  cicerone  had  a  story  to  tel!  of  every  pool  or  abnormal  rock,  ajul  the  place 
teemed  with  a.ssociations,  mythical,  historical,  and  Buddhistic.  From  P'yo-un  S&  we 
follow  the  torrent  through  Man-pok  Tong  (tjrottaof  myriad  cascades),  where  a  round 
bole,  evidently  worn  by  pebbles  in  the  solid  granite  bed  of  the  stream,  is  jminted  out 
fts  the  wash-biisin  of  some  Hodhisattva  with  a  terribly  long  n.ime;  ))ast  Po-t6k  Am,  an 
altar  to  Knan-yiti  (Goddess  of  Mercy),  built  some  one  hundre<l  feet  up  in  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  partly  supported  there  by  a  hollow  cylindrical  pillar  of  iron  resting  on  a 
|irojection  below;  j>asl  the  Linn  Stum',  heyond  which  the  Jajianese  invaders  of  1592 
were  too  seared  to  advance;  the  Fire-Drag<jn  Pool;  several  second-rate  shrines;  the 
Jlyokil  Sang,  a  figure  of  Buddha  thirty  feet  high,  carved  in  the  living  rock;  and  on  up 
to  Ati-niun  CiiAi  ((ioose  Gate  Terra<'e),  the  dividing  ridge  and  the  highest  point  (t'oor 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  )  rearhed  by  me  in  the  journey  across  Korea. 

"The  estiuiation  in  which  each  ]»articnlar  scene  or  prospect  was  held  by  Korean 
pilgrims  might  be  easily  gatigcd  by  the  number  of  names  chiseled  in  the  rocks  near  at 
Land.  The  fant.astic  confusion  of  3!an-puk  Tong  apjjoaled  especially  to  their  sense  of 
the  picturesipie,  for  every  accessible  foot  of  stone  surface  had  its  tpiota  of  Chinese 
characters,  M-hich  were  very  useful  indeed  in  affording  a  foothold  ou  the  smooth, 
treacherous  rocks. 

"  At  An-mun  Chai  the  yu-clii>m  Sft  (first  temple  on  the  eastern  slope)  people 
awaited  us,  and  we  M-erc  borne  rapidly  down,  halting  on  the  way  at  a  beaultful  jmol 
to  partake  of  a  refection  which  the  monks  had  llioughtfuUy  sent  out  to  meet  ns.  What 
Ftruck  me  most  about  Yu-chom  Sa  was  its  newness,  exjilained  by  the  fact  that  the  old 
buildinir*  had  been  burned  to  the  grotuvd  seven  or  eight  years  previously,  and  its  clean- 
liness, not  so  e.asily  exi«lained  at  first  sight.  Koreans  gencrallj'  have  an  miinistakable 
regard  for  the  '  creat  molecular  author  of  existence,'  but  the  monks  at  Yu-chom  Sa 
were  a.stonishingly  clean  in  dre».s,  person,  and  belongings,  all  out  of  respect,  it  after- 
ward appeared,  to  the  wishes  of  the  superintendent,  who  was  a  determined  enemy  of 
dirt  in  any  shape  or  form.  The  princ)|ial  altar,  a  twiuing  structure  with  niches  in 
which  fifty-tl)ree  little  images  of  Buddha  are  placed,  and  the  excellent  decorative 
paintings  and  frescoes,  are  also  notewortliy.  Besides,  Yu-chum  Sa  is  almost  as  well 
favored  by  nature  as  Ch'ang-an  Sa  in  situation  and  surroundings. 

"The  last  day  in  this  region  was  spent  in  accnmplisliing  the  descent  of  the  cist 
slope,  whence  we   got  our  first  view  of  tlie  Japan  Sea,  an<l  skirting  the  mountains  to 
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Siii-kyi'i  Sa,  a  large  ninniister}"  Hitnalcil  at.  lliu  norilieast  foot  of  tlie  Keum-kang  Iran. 
Ileiv  the  Diamond  Mountains  rist-  nj»  stem  ami  l^arc,  every  peak  and  point  standing 
Hharply  out  against  tbe  oloar  sky  to  a  Lcight  of  five  thousand  feet,  but  nortliward  llie 
range  soon  molts  into  commonplace  hills,  or  <|ics  away  in  rugged  spurs  on  the  seashore. 
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BCDUniST    MON'KH   OF   KOIIEA. 


"Altogether,  the  district  1»oasts  of  fi»rty  shriiitis,  tended  by  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  monks,  a  few  nuni«,  imd  a  host  of  lay  sen^itoi^.  The  great  majority  of  the 
monks  are  eongregated  at  the  funr  chief  monasteries,  anil  the  nuns  possess  a  small 
sanetuury  or  two,  where  they  find  sulTieent  to  do  apart  from  religions  exereiscsi,  in  weav- 
ing eottnii  ami  hcinpeii  gririnents,  and  nther  womanly  uecnpations.  The  monk*,  wheo 
not  in  residt'iiee  nt  tlie  monasteries,  travel  alt  over  lite  country,  alms-bowl  in  hand, 
chanting  the  canons  of  Cuddha  from  door  to  door,  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  build- 
inir  iif  a  new  altar  or  for  the  repair  of  an  old  one,  and  begging  from  day  to  ilay  tlie 
food  and  resiiiig-plaee  which  are  rarely  denied  them.  On  the  roatl  they  wear  the  same 
long  white  robe  as  other  Koreans;  the  only  distinctive  feature  is  the  hat,  a  peculiar 
one,  and  sjjeoially  worn  by  them  when  traveling. 

*'  It  wonld  take  a  volume  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  hats,  but  at  present  it  is  enough 
for  nic  to  say  that  by  no  section  of  the  Korean  people  are  they  wmn-jht  into  so  many 
fanciful  shapes  as  by  the  Buddhists.     The  traveling  hat,  i-<  a  large  umbrell.idilce  frame- 
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>vi>rk  ijf  caiie  a  foot  and  a  half  3ii  diami'liT  at  tlic  brim,  and  closing  to  a  sliai'p  i>i  iiit 
al  lite  lo]>.  The  whulu  is  covered  with  siuiHith  rush  matting,  bound  at  llie  brim  into  a 
hexagon  by  a  narroM'  edging  of  white  cotton,  and  titled  inside  with  a  circle  of  cane  to 
flasjj  the  henil.  Xiins  may  often  bo  sci-n  tnidijiiig'  along,  staff  in  band;  and  their  hats 
are  even  mort-  striking — a  Avisp  of  tine,  llcxiblo  straw  clab(jrately  bound  at  ono  end,  cut 
bliarply  off  at  the  other  bo  as  to  make  it  a  foot  long,  and  quaintly  damped  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  At  home  the  monk  wears  a  flowing  robe,  with  wide,  loose  sloeveu, 
called  the  '  kasa,' and  the  usual  rosary.  Ilis  inner  and  nether  vestments  are  those  of 
ordinaiy  Koreans,  as  also  is  the  foot-gear,  but  the  hats  and  raps  defy  a  short  descrip- 
tion. Mourning  garments  of  hetnp  are  woni  by  disoijjles  who  have  lost  their  teacher, 
and  by  all  monks  on  the  death  of  their  superior  or  abbot. 
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"H'lch  monastery  is  governed,  a^'idi  ding  to  its  consequence,  by  superiors  of  the  first 
or  second  class,  called  *Ch<"ing-sdp' and  Siin-tong; '  and  m.any  of  the  altars  and  shrines 
arc  under  the  charge  of  chief  monks,  or  '  Pang-chang,'  The  selection  of  these  is  arranged 
among  the  monks  themselves,  though  frequently  in  the  case  of  rich  establishments  local 
ottieials  lend  iho  weight  of  their  authority  to  the  nomination  of  favorites.  Fresh  elec- 
tions are  supposed  to  take  place  every  year,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existing  in- 
cumbents are  continued  in  office  without  question  unless  they  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction 
ill  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Yu-chom  Sii  was  i>resided  over  by  a  ( 'hong-sop,  who 
had  held  the  posiiion  for  several  years.  It  seems  that  the  electitxi  of  a  Chong-sop  has 
to  bo  confirmeil  liy  the  l>oard  of  Rigiits  at  Seoul;  beyond  this  I  did  not  leurn  that  the 
K<^rean  government  assumed  any  control  over  the  Buddhist  hierarchy.  The  nmnks 
are  ivcniiteil  frum  two  sources:  from  children  whose  ]>arents  have  got  rid  of  them  on 
account  o''  poverty  or  because  they  are  weakly,  and  from  grown-up  pci-sons  whouj  the 
contrast  between  the  peacefid  indolence  of  these  lovely  mountain  retreats  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  elsewhere  has  allured  into  mon.istic  vows.  Several  of  the  men 
whose  history  I  Imvc  inquired  into  told  mo  that  they  had  originally  come  to  Keum- 
kaug  Sa>\  to  ki>-kyr>ntj  (to  view  the  scenery)  and  had  foninl  the  place  too  charming  to 
leave  it.  So  well  are  the  attractions  recognized  in  Korea  that  it  is  quite  a  common 
thing  for  parents  to  visit  the  temples  in  search  of  sons  who  have  disappeared  without 
apparent  cause.  The  Pang-chang  of  one  of  the  Ch'ang-an  Sft  shrines  was  discovered 
by  his  jioor  old  mother  in  this  way  after  j-ears  of  a1»sence,  and,  his  vows  being  irrev- 
ocable, she  sought  and  was  accorded  an  asylum  in  the  l.iy  quarter.  One  of  the  hiy 
dependents,  an  eccentric,  unkempt   figure,  attracted  my  attention.     Originally  a  small 
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dealer  in  the  ('ti'niig-cli'ijng  Provinri',  evil  fortune  overtook  liim,  and  ho  fled  in  a  mnd 
frenzy  to  Kuum-k.iiiij  Sau.  Similar  cases  wore  immorou*!,  Kiit  I  nitdcrstood  mo»t  of  lite 
servitors  to  be  tlic  desceiidnnls  of  people  connected  with  the  n>oiinsteric!t.  lioAring  in 
mind  the  easy-going  character  of  the  Koreans,  the  only  wonder  to  me  was  that  so  few 
had  taken  to  this  lazy  do-nothing  life;  hut  I  tlare  say  the  monks  use  a  wise  discretion 
in  admitting  people  to  their  ranks,  and  then,  on  iho  other  hand,  the  contempt  in  which 
the  tonsure  is  commonly  held  must  always  act  as  a  strong  deterrent. 

"The  revenue  to  stippoii  this  headcpiaitera  of  Korean  Buddhiiim  is  mainly  drawn 
from  laixled  j^roperty,  which  lias  Jtvcn  attached  to  the  monasteries  from  time  imme- 
morial. Most  of  it  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Keura-kang  San,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Yn-chora  Sa  to  Sin-kyei  SjL  At  two  or  three  of  the  hamlets  there  I  was  told 
that  all  the  excellent  rice  fields  in  sighi  ■belong»'d  to  the  monkji,  who  let  them  to  culti- 
vators at  an  ordinary  rental,  geiier.itly  [(arable  in  produce.  BcMdes  thi-s,  much  reliance 
is  placed  on  charitable  ofFeringH  to  defray  the  cost  of  new  Imildiugs  and  other  extraor- 
dinary expi'iises.  At  Cliemulpo  I  once  overhauled  the  subscription  list  of  an  itinerant 
Buddhint  from  KLiinikang  San,  who  I  found  had  collected  an  amount  equal  to  £2u, 
chiefly  from  magnate's  of  Seoul,  as  testified  by  the  cards  and  signature*  of  the  dim^irs. 
At  nil  events,  I  was  informed  that  the  whole  of  Yuchiin  Si  had  been  rebuilt  within 
the  last  seven  yeare  at  a — for  Korea — fabnioiis  cost  by  means  of  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. I  saw  new  works  progressing  at  Ch'aug-an  Si,  the  money  for  which,  tliree  thou- 
sand or  four  thousand  dollars,  proceeded  from  the  same  source;  and  the  Sujwrior  of 
P'yo-un  Si  spoke  to  me  most  hopefully  of  a  descent  he  meditated  on  Seoul  to  solicit 
donations  toward  the  extension  and  restoration  of  his  tumble-down  monastery.  All 
this  niunificciiee  in  lace  of  universal  [)overty  and  the  prevalent  Mant  of  faith  in  Jiiid- 
dha  was  very  perplexing,  and  I  could  only  attempt  to  account  for  it  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  temple  in  Korea  possiesses  from  one  to  several  inonumcntal  l>oards 
commemorating  the  names  of  benefactors,  and  sometimes  the  money  extent  of  their 
virtues, 

"  The  monks  do  not  shine  as  earnest  exponents  of  their  faith.  Few  of  them  know 
much  of  Buddhism  or  its  history,  and  none  could  make  any  pretense  to  explain  intel- 
ligibly the  purport  of  the  books  they  use  .at  their  services.  The  pronunciation  of  a 
few  constantly  rcctnring  Sanskrit  and  Tliibetan  syllabk-.s  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  &IL, 
though  many  possess  a  respectable  knowledge  of  Chinese,  which  is  the  Korean  embodi- 
ment of  everything  we  mean  by  the  word  'education.'  One  would  look  far  for  the  re- 
motest tinge  of  religions  fervor  among  the  dull,  cadaverous  creatures  who  predominate 
in  most  monasteries.  On  the  whole,  the  shrines  themselves  are  not  wntuing  in  the  im- 
preseiveness  characlerisfie  of  holy  places;  but  whatever  effect  this  miglit  be  calculated 
to  have  on  the  minds  of  devout  persons  must  certainly  be  dissipated  by  the  perfunc- 
tory mummery  which  is  dignitied  by  the  name  of  worship.  Jioua  Jide  pilgrinia  in 
search  of  .spiritual  comfort  are  r.are;  I  only  came  across  two. 

"The  character  of  the  Koi-ean  monk  stands,  if  anything,  lower  tli.an  that  of  his 
Chinese  tionfrlre.  The  charge  of  protlig.icy  is  fie<'ly  preferred  against  him,  probably 
with  truth,  by  those  who  know  more  about  him  than  I  do.  Still,  if  my  short  stay  at 
Keum-kaug  San  does  not  enable  me  to  testify  to  vices,  it  at  least  furnishes  me  with  the 
opportunity  of  noting  a  good  quality  or  two.  The  monks  are  polite  as  a  class,  and 
opL'n-handed  hos(iitalily  they  conceive  to  be  a  8ini|ik'  dnty.  They  refuse  to  accept  any 
payment  for  entertainment  or  for  services  rendered,  but  are  not  above  releasing  thfl 
richer  guests  from  all  sense  of  obligation  by  accepting  money  offerings  to  their  tem- 
ples. Temple  quarters  at  any  time  arc  considerably  in  advance  of  ordinary  inn  ac- 
commodation." 
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HE  Ainos  have  been 


coiisitlcred  by  some  cUmologists  to  be  tlte  aborigines  of 

Ja]>,an.  Tlioy  liave  no  Itistory,  ft-w  traditions,  no  written  chnracteis,  can 
count,  willi  diflu-ulty  to  a  thousand,  art  ilensely  ignorant  nnd  tuti-rly  un- 
civilized, yet  are  njiriglit,  honest,  qfiUle,  and  singularly  truthful.  At  one 
time  they  overran  the  Kiirilcs,  Yezo,  ami  Hondo,  the  main  islanils  of  the  .Ta])nMcsc 
archipelago ;  now  they  are  confined  to  Yezo  alone,  the  most  nortliLily  of  the  grouji 
•Hhicli  forms  the  mikado's  enipiix-. 

This  island,  sonielimes  incorrectly  called  Yesso,  lies  half  the  year  under  iuc  and 
Miovr.  A  glance  nt  the  map  of  Asia  will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  Uea  ofijiosilo  to  and  not 
very  distant  from  the  eoast  of  Siberia.  It  is  se[i.irated  from  Hondo  hy  the  Strait  of 
'i'siigara,  which  is  rt'niarkable  for  its  great  de]>th.  'J^'aces  ot"  their  former  oei-npancy  of 
Hondo  are  to  be  foiiiui  iin  many  geographical  names.  Noto,  for  instance,  is  a  cor«ii|i- 
tion  of  an  Aino  word  meaning  promontory.  The  Tonegawn  River,  M-hieh  runs  through 
Tiikio,  derives  its  name  from  "  tanne,"  the  Aino  for  long.  Mow  the  Ainos  live  in  their 
frost-bound  island  forg<ittcn  and  unknown,  eking  out  a  miserable  existence  fishing 
and  hunting,  and,  like  our  American  Indians,  gradually  melting  away  before  the  light  of 
civilization  like  snow  before  the  sun. 

Who  are  these  people?  And  from  whence  did  ihey  come  ?  Scientists  say  that 
Japan  was  inhabited  by  some  unknown  jienple  before  the  time  of  the  Ainos.  IJutlhey 
were  the  oidy  race  found  there  at  the  dawn  of  history,  and  the  records  go  back  no 
farther. 

Tradition  would  seem  to  point  to  an  Asian  origin;  their  own  legend  or  myth  is 
briefly  as  follows  ; 

Kariiui,  a  prince  of  Asia,  fell  violently  in  love  with  his  own  daughter.  As  a 
)putushmeiit  for  their  wickedness  the  whole  body  of  the  young  princeps  became  tliickly 
covt-red  with  hair.  In  terror  she  Hed  to  the  seashore,  whei*e  she  ftnind  a  targe  boat 
occupied  only  by  a  great  black  dog.  She  embarked  in  it  with  the  dcg  fur  s<de  com- 
panion, and  for  many  months  sailed  the  sea.  At  last  she  landed  in  a  mountainous 
country  (Japan),  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  daughter.  The  descendants  of  these 
children  married,  some  annmg  themselves  and  others  among  the  bears  of  the  mountains. 
The  childr*'!)  of  the  bears  were  brave  ami  skillful  Imtiters  and  withdrew  further  ami 
further  into  the  inaccessible  mountains,  where  they  \et  live  and  direct  the  affairs  of  men. 

Concerning  their  real  origin  there  are  many  and  various  suppositions.  Some 
authorities  derive  "Aino"  from  "  Inn,"  a  dog,  while  others  think  it  a  combination  of 
the  words  "'  Ai-no-ko,"  '* offspring  of  tlie  middle,"  that  is  a  dog  and  a  woman — birth  in 
reference,  of  course,  to  their  rejiuted  origin,  of  which  they  themselves  are  very  proud, 
while  the  .Japanese  despise  them  both  for  that  and  llieir  extraordinary  hairiness.  To 
many  traveloii*  they  are  known  as  the  "hairy  Knriles." 

The  Japanese,  being  an  nnusually  sinoothskinned  people,  and  wearing  neither 
bend  nor  mtistaelie,  have  cxaggt-ratcd  the  stories  cuiHerning  the  Ainos.  Those  h  lio 
declare  the  Ainos  to  be  the  aborigines  oC  J;ipan,  the  forefathers  of  the  present  Japanese 
race  in  whose  veins  Hows  a  strain  of  Aino  blood,  have  adduced  some  very  striking 
arguments  in  support  of  this  theory.  Everyone  who  has  visited  Japan  has  iifiticcd 
tlie  two  types  seen  everywhere — the  slender  frame  and  small  features,  slanting  eyes 
and  eyebrows  of  the  aristocratiic  families,  and  the  coarse  build  and  large  fat  face  found 
among  the  humbler  classes. 
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Tho  "pntlding  faced"  type,  these  scholars  assert,  are  mixed  Ainn  and  Japanese 
blood.  The  aristocratic  type,  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  Japanese  artists  who  love  to 
depict  and  exaggerate  their  characteristics  (the  slanting  eyes  and  delicate  features),  is 
said  to  bo  the  pure  unmixed  Japanese.  Other  argnnienis  are  drawn  from  relics  of  the 
Stone  Age.  These  relics  and  hoiisoliuld  utensils  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  u tensile 
and  weapons  found  in  nse  among  the  Ainus  to-day. 

Ancient  Japanese  is  said  to  resemble  the  Aino  language  as  spoken  at  present  ni 
mufh  as  it  does  modern  Japanese. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  theory,  it  is  noticeable  that  at  one  time  the 
Japanese  wore  hair  on  the  face.  All  pictures  of  the  ancient  nobles  represent  them  with 
full  beard  and  mustaches  ;  the  gods  also  are  piLlured  not  only  with  these,  but  with 
abundant  flowing  locks. 

The  theory  which  appears  to  present  the  fewest  contradictions  is  that  the  Ainos, 
crossing  from  northern  Asia,  Siberia  probably,  gradually  pushed  soathward  OQtil  they 
occui)ied  all  Hondo, 

A  legend  of  about  the  same  antiquity  as  the  Aino  dog  myth  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Japanese,  who  belonged  Lo  a  more  southern  race,  landed,  or  as  their  own 
cpiaiiit  phrase  expresses  it,  "the  divine  ancestors  descended  from  heaven,"  upon 
Kiiishiu  aliout  the  same  time  vtA  the  Ainos  arrived  in  the  north.  The  Japanese  estab- 
li.ihed  their  t'npital  at  Kyoto,  and,  conquering  the  Ainos,  drove  them  further  and 
further  nnrtliManl,  until  the  latter  crossed  the  Strait  of  Tsugara,  and  to-day  Yezo  is  all 
I  hat  is  left  to  the  people  who  at  one  time  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  wh.ole  king- 
dom. 

In  regard  to  the  two  distinct  types  among  the  Japanese,  the  asseriion  that  the 
"pudding  face"  i^hows  an  admixture  of  Aino  blood  has  been  stoutly  denied,  and  it  is 
coiilidetitly  artirnied  that  the  half-breeds  seldom  live  and  never  in  any  case  have 
descendants  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  and  that  this  difference  among  the 
Japanese  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  though  both  came  originally  from  Korea, 
there  were  two  tidus  of  immigration,  Hrst  the  coarser,  rougher  settlers,  then  tlie  more 
aristocratic.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  Aino  and  Altai  dialects  much  resem- 
ble each  other,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  former  originally  came  frnm  that 
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This  seems  to  be  the  mt»t  ilii«roughly  satisfactory  account  of  both  races.  Other 
ide.iN  that  have  been  advanced  are  that  the  Ainos  and  Eskimos  are  identical,  and  that 
the  Japaitese  were  originally  Hindu  or  perhaps  Javanese.  A  strong  resemblance  has 
been  traced  between  lliem  and  the  American  Iitdians,  and  it  has  been  surmised  iliatthe 
latter  were  Ainos  who  crossed  to  this  continent  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

One  gentleman,  after  much  laborious  and  painstaking  research,  has  discovered  that 
the  Ainos  are  "  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  I" 

They  are  alarger  and  stunlicr  race  than  the  Japanese,  and  have  that  curious  flatten- 
ing of  the  leg  and  arm  bone  noticed  among  tJie  cave  men.  The  men  wear  beards  and 
mustaches  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long  and  shave  the  scalp  an  inch  or  two 
back  from  the  front,  which  len<ls  apparent  height  to  the  forehead  ;  the  rest  of  the  hair 
falls  over  the  shoulders  in  a  soft,  iiitenj^e  Idack  mass. 

The  tinge  of  red  or  brown  so  often  observed  in  the  hair  of  the  Jap-mese  when  itia 
entirely  free  from  oil  or  pomade  is  never  seen  among  the  Ainos,  Strange  to  say,  the 
Japanese  have  a  strong  aversion  to  fair,  brown,  or  auburn  hair,  all  of  which  they  term 
indifferently  "red."  Devils  and  evil  spirits  are  invariably  depicted  with  "red  "  locks. 
This  prejudice  is  so  dt-eply  rooted  that  it  is  nn  absolute  drawback  to  a  missionary  to 
have  auburn  hair. 
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The  Aino  eonijilexion  is  generally  brown,  thoiigli  many  of  tlie  women  are  not  so 
dark  as  iiiinibers  of  Kuropean  bninctlcs.  The  nose  is  t.liorl,  flat,  and  tlie  nostrils  oul- 
Blaitiiig.  l)ut  (111-  gl«'iy  cif  the  Aino  face  lifs  in  the  magnificent  li(|ni(l  brown  oy*')',  ami 
tlieir  benevolent  and  jtalhetie  exjire-ision.  Tliongli  lln-ir  dress  giveH  lliem  a  wilil  and 
savage  apf»earanee,  lluir  beautiful  eyes  and  the  gentle,  sweel  smile  that  illnminates  tl»e 
whole  countenance  di8j>el  any  doubts  that  might  linger  in  the  breast  of  a  timid 
traveler. 

^lost  of  the  older  men  have  a  thick  growth  of  bristly  hair,  alxmi  an  inch  long, 
covering  the  litnbs  and  body.  Among  the  yonng  men  this  is  iinusnal,  ihongh  one 
vriter  desforibes  two  boys  who  had  fine  black  hair,  unmistakably  fur,  on  their  b.aeks 
between  tiiu  (iliiinlders;  but  such  eases  are  rare  exceptions.  The  mouib  is  wide  bnt 
well-«hai)ed,  and  the  lips  full.     The  eyes  are  straight,  not  slanting,  the  brows  broad,  the 
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Bknll  ro\ind,  and  the  cai's  small  and  low  set.  Tlie  siuft,  black  hair  is  sometimes  wavy, 
but  never  cinly.    -    '—     -  -  -  ._        —      ^  _  — 

The  women  are  not  sso  good-looking  as  the  men,  dvie  to  the  enstiim  of  tattooing 
their  faces.  Two  ])ar.illel  lii>es  are  drawn  ovt-r  and  beyond  the  month,  and  a  line  made 
joining  the  eyebrows  together.  'J'he  coloring  matter  is  dull  blue,  and  gives  them  the 
apf>earance  of  having  an  e.xeeedingly  dirty  face,  which  is  also  often  the  ease.  Two 
long  locks  of  hair  are  brought  from  the  back  of  the  head  and  pa.ssed  ronnd  for^vard  so 
as  to  iircventthe  fmnt  falling  into  the  eyes.  The  rest  is  then  cut  short,  about  two  or 
three  inches  beh>w  the  naj>e  of  tlie  neck.  This  is  of  itself  very  unbosoming,  and  when 
the  tattooing  is  taken  into  consideration  also,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  almost  any  woman  to  look  beautiful  or  even  good-looking  under  these 
circumstances.  The  bands  and  arms  are  also  decorated  with  geometrical  patterns. 
When  a  little  girl  is  live  or  six  years  old  a  band  is  tattooeil  near  the  elbow.  Kvery 
year  another  band  or  pattern  is  added  until  the  girl  is  of  age  or  marries.  The  women 
are  beautifully  formed  ;  their  figures  licing  slender,  lithe,  and  supple,  their  carriage  good, 
and  limbs  well  developed.  Their  teeth  are  strong,  white,  and  even,  and  are  one  of  their 
most  attractive  features. 

In  the  season  the  men  hunt  and  fish;  the  rest  of  their  time  is  occupied  in  sleej)ing 
and  eating.  To  work  and  rear  children  is  a  woman's  part,  they  say.  They  do  not 
treat  their  wives  uukindly,  thmiLrb,  iind  whatever  they  earn  the  men  never  take  from 
them  ;  it  is  their  own.  A  low,  sofi,  musical  voice,  a  gift  possessed  by  both  men  and 
women,  is  one  of  their  greatest  charms.  Except  when  violently  excited,  their  tones  aro 
carefully  modulated  and  pleasant. 
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The  dross  of  tlio  nu-ii,  women,  an<l  cliililren  difters  but  little.  In  winter  they 
two  or  tliree  skin  coats,  with  lioods  of  tlie  >ame.  Tight  leggincs  of  skin  or  a  sort  i 
baric  cloth  are  worn  by  both  men  and  wnnien  ;  ordinarily  the  feel  are  bare,  but  when 
they  go  hunting  moccasins  are  worn.  In  the  snmnicr  the  skin  coats  are  i-eplaced  by 
kimt>t>o9,  or  long  coats  of  bark  ckitli.  Theisc  arc  In  beautiful  shinies  of  fawn.  The 
kimono  falls  Ijelow  the  knee,  and  is  cuntined  at  the  waist  by  a  narrow  girdle  in  which 
is  thrust  a  rough  dagger-shaped  knife  with  a  carved  wooden  handle.  Sometiniee  a 
waist-coat  is  worn  under  the  coat. 

The  women's  kimonos  are  longer  than  those  of  the  men,  but  they  wear  no  girdle,  , 
They  close  all  the  way  \\\>  t<>  the  neck.     Ainu  women  are  very  modest  and  never  allow 
the   dress  to  fall  ojicn   to  the    waist,  .is   many  Japanese  women  of  the  lower  classes 
frequently  do. 

An  Aino  will  not  change  her  clothes  except  by  herself  or  in  the  dark.  "  It  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  gods  to  see  tis  naked,"  they  say.  'JMiese  remarks  must  not  be  constnie<I 
into  an  invidious  comparison  between  Aino  and  Japanese  women.  Such  coniparisoa 
wonld  be  most  unfair.  Custom  regulates  almost  everything.  Their  onianients  are 
large  ho<i|>  earrings,  with  or  without  potulaiits.  These,  and  silver  or  pewter  beadi 
strung  on  pieces  of  colored  cotton,  and  occiusionaliy  a  pair  of  luass  bracelets  or  arnilct», 
suffice  to  render  "beauty  adorned"  among  a  people  that  might  be  called  "savages* 
save  for  their  gentle  hearts  and  manners,  The  Ja])ane8e  goverumervt  forbids  tattooing, 
a  decree  which  has  caused  them  c<^>nsidciable  distress  of  mind,  a.s  in  some  unfathotnabla 
way  it  is  connected  with  their  few  religions  ideas.  Without  it,  they  insist,  no  woni.in 
can  marry.  They  retain  the  custom  while  tlicy  have  lost  its  signiticance — if  it  ever  had 
any. 

Until  seven  or  eight  years  old  the  child rtu  uear  even  less  than  that  celebrated 
savage  nhosu  full-dress  (rostumu  was  a  "  Panama  hat  and  a  lu-oad  smile."  Aiuo 
children  limit  themselves  to  the  anii.ible  e.vpres.sion — in  other  words,  they  wear  nothing. 
After  that  age  they  are  ilressed  exactly  like  their  eldei"S.  Boys  wear  either  a  tonsure 
or  tufts  over  the  ears.  Little  girls  allovv  the  hair  to  grow  all  over  the  head  and  hang 
down  over  their  sliouMei's.  Girl  babies  are  never  despised,  but  little  boys  are  pre- 
ferred. 

A  curious  distinction,  a  sort  of  caste  line,  is  flrawii  between  the  two  races.  ITie 
Ainos  observe  a  respectful  ili>lance  and  never  intrude  upon  the  Japanese,  No  Aino 
would  dream  of  bnihling  Ids  iiuuse  next  to  the  dwelling  uf  one  of  tin?  >nperior  race. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago  the  Ainos  living  upon  the  island  of  Yezo  were 
reckoned  at  twenty  thousand,  now  there  are  scarcely  lifteen  thon.><and.  Their  houses  are 
really  huts.  A  wooden  frame  is  tirsL  built,  and  on  this  bundles  of  reeds  are  tied.  In- 
side is  a  second  wall  of  reeds  tied  singly.  The  roof  la  thatched  with  straw  in  three 
layers,  so  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  three  roofs,  tiie  second  shorter  than  the 
lowest,  and  the  third  the  shortest  of  all,  Like  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  AiriiMi 
place  no  value  upon  time,  and  the  reeds  ami  thatch  are  arranged  in  a  neat  and  uniform 
manner.  The  I'liofs  are  extraordiiwrily  steep,  very  much  like  those  of  the  Quebec 
honse?,  and  prob.ibly  for  the  same  reason — to  shed  the  heavy  snow  and  prevent  it  from 
crushing  in  the  roof.  To  each  house  there  is  a  little  ante-chamber,  and  in  order  to 
enter  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  this  little  room,  which  is  used  to  store  all  sorts 
of  things — extra  reeds,  nets,  etc.  It  is  never  lighted,  and  la  separated  from  the  house 
proper  by  a  square  curtain  of  rushes  bcniud  with  hide. 

Entering  the  house,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large  room  about  twenty-five  feet  long 
by  thirty  feet  wide.  In  the  center  is  a  square  tirephice,  over  which  is  suspended  .in 
iron  pot  for  cooking.     Round  it  sit  a  group  of  wjid-louking  men  dressed  iu  skin.s,  and 
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r  tlui't'  naked  (■hildreii.     'Ifii'  <ilil  men  have  a  mont  veneraMi'  appearance,  « ith 
their  loncj  h  liite  beanls  ami  Howiiig  hair. 

The  walla  are  only  about  lour  or  five  feet  high,  the  roof  about  fourteen.  The  floor 
is  packeii  earth  or  rougli  boards  covered  with  coarse  riisii  mats.  Above  the  fireplace  a 
square  hole  is  left  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  A  mat  is  iumg  before  it,  how- 
ever, which  prevents  this  most  desirable  cuiisummtition,  and  a  gootl  deal  remains  in  the 
room.  The  head  of  the  fireplace  is  the  seat  of  honor,  and  here  a  raised  ledge  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  high  and  five  feet  long  is  erected.  On  this  more  costly 
mats  are  placed.  The  Ainos  sit  crosslegged,  like  tailors,  never  on  their  heels,  as  do  the 
Japanese. 

The  windows  are  square  holes  closed  at  night  by  shutters  made  of  two  boards 
fa-jtened  together  by  a  piece  of  rope. 

Around  two  sides  of  the  room  are  benches  for  sleeping.  These,  it  has  been 
surmised,  are  the  origin  of  the  Ja[ianese  tokonoma,  or  recessed  bed  placi*.  At  uight 
mats  are  hung  in  frotit  of  each  sleeper. 

The  only  manner  of  lighting  the  houses  at  night  is  either  by  a  piece  of  )>irch  bark 
held  ill  a  cleft  stick  thrust  in  the  wall,  or  a  reed  floating  in  a  saucer  of  fish  oil,  The 
first  meilio<l  requires  coustaiit  renewing,  and  the  second  gives  out  "a  most  ancient  and 
fishlike  smell." 

Aino  ceremonies  and  fornix  of  politeness  differ  entirely  from  Japanese,  They  are 
much  more  Eurupcan  and  less  oriental  than  those  of  the  latter. 

Their  reli^irnis  beliefs  are  few  and  very  vague.  They  arc  natMre  worshipers  and 
deify  mountaiuH,  streams,  and  rivers,  calling  them  all  kami,  or  spirits.  The  most  im- 
portant of  their  religious  ideas  is  the  woiship  of  the  bear,  which  they  adtnire  for 
ferocious  courage.  The  great  Aino  file  day  is  tlie  festival  of  ibe  bear.  On  this 
occasion  all  wear  their  finest  dresses  of  coarse  blue  cloth  braided  wilh  rough  scarlet  or 
white  braid,  and  an  apron  of  the  same. 

The  sun,  fire,  and  the  moon  are  kami  also,  but  the  stars  are  not,  for  they  give 
neither  light  nor  heat.  The  most  deplorabie  habit  the  Ainos  have  is  their  terrible 
drunkenness.  An  inorditiale  love  of  »f»/ie,  unfortunately  bound  up  with  their  religion, 
is  the  great  failing  of  an  otherwise  moral,  chaste,  and  it]>iiglit  peoi>le.  This  evil  it  will 
be  most  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  not  to  drink  they  think  displeasing  to  the  gods. 

The  Ainos  have  made  but  little  progress,  and  are  much  the  same  as  when  first  de- 
picted by  their  eonquenu-s.  Eating  rice,  wearing  cotton  clutliing,  and  the  advance  from 
pure  nature  worship  to  hero  worship,  as  shown  by  tlie  apotheosizing  of  Yoshitsune,  are 
their  most  noticeable  steps  in  the  forward  inarch.  The  deification  of  this  famous 
Japanese  hero  is  most  remarkable,  and,  like  many  other  things  connected  with  this  race, 
is  wrapped  in  mystery. 

They  worship  him  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred  upon  their 
ancestors.  He  tauglit  their  forefathers,  so  they  say,  written  characters  and  various  arts, 
since  lost,  the  books  of  instruction  having  been  taken  away,  they  assert,  by  a  later 
conqueror.  Ho  gave  them  righteous  laws  and  tried  to  civilize  them,  anil  in  grateful 
remembrance  homage  is  j)aid  him  under  the  title  of  llanguaii  Dai  Mio  Jin — "  Great 
lUustrions  Law  Giver." 

Each  Aino  community  has  its  own  chief,  who  exercises  a  sort  of  paternal  authority, 
somewhat  like  the  patrtarcha  of  old. 

Polygamy  is  very  unusual,  but  under  certain  ciroumstances  may  be  said  to  be 
tolerated  rather  than  permitted.  If  the  first  wife  of  the  chief  be  childless,  he  may 
marry  another,  but  e;uh  wife  must  have  her  own  lionse  ;  but  even  this  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 
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If  a  young  man  wishes  1o  wed,  he  chooses  pome  girl  and  'hen  asks  the  chieFB  permis- 
sion.    If  it  is  granted,  the  suitor,  either  personally  or  tbroiigli  a  go-between,  addresses 
the  girl's  father,  and  if  his  consent  is  oLtained  the  lover  presents  him  with  a  JapaDe:jei 
curio. 

This  is  the  betrothal,  and  soon  after  it  the  marriage  takes  place.     In  such  affaira 
the  young  woman,  thongli  not  forced,  is  a  passive  party.     It  is  not  customary  for  the, 
women  to  marry  before  seventt'cn,  nor  the  men  until  twenty-one,  nor  even  then   uulesiJ 
the  intending  husband  has  a  house  to  which  he  can  bring  his  bride,  for  no  dwelling  iff 
ever  tenanted  by  more  than  one  family — each  has  his  separate  al.ode. 

The  bride's  dowry  is  not  very  costly;  gcner.illy  it  consists  of  a  pair  of  large  hoopJ 
earrings  and  a  long  cloak,  or  kiiuuno.  81iould  slie  he  childless  her  huRband  may  divorc*] 
her,  but  he  must  send  her  back  to  her  parents  with  an  abundant  supply  of  good! 
clothing.     If,  however,  she  should  have  children  he  cannot  divorce  her  at  all. 

Should  she  become  a  widow,  with  the  chief's  jtermission  slic  may  reujarry,  but  iniwt 
mourn  her  de:id  husband  for  a  period  varying  from  six  to  twelve  months.    During  iliis 
time  she  remains  shut  up  in  the  house,  but  goes  to  the  door  at  stated  intervals  to  throw  j 
sake  to  the  I'ifrht  and  to  the  left.     In  some  communities  the  time  of  mourning  is  only] 
thirty  days  for  a  widow  and  twenty-five  for  a  widower.     But  if  her  husband   was  tlie' 
father  of  a  family  the  Imnse  is  buriu'd  to  the  ground,  and  she  and  her  children  nm.'it  live  I 
with  some  friend  for  three  years,  after  which  the  Louse  is  rebuilt.     When  a  dwellirigiai 
accidentally  burned  down  all  the  men  make  a  sort  of  "bee"  and  lend  their  assistauc«  j 
to  build  another. 

The  Aiin-is  regard  hospitality  not  only  as  a  virtue,  but  an  imperative  duty.     When 
travelers  arrive  in  a  village,  if  the  chief  be  absent,  all  the  old  men  come  out  to  wekouie| 
the  strangers,  for  old  age  is   held  in   great  reverence.     When  the  visitors  depart  the^ 
hostess  presents  them  with  cakes  of  boiled  millet  to  eat  on  their  journey. 

No  matter  at  what  liour  a  child  may  be  born,  ii  is  given  no  food  until  a  night  hu 
passed  over  i.ts  head.  The  women  carry  the  children  on  their  backs,  either  in  thelooie 
clothing  or  a  net.  A  strap  passed  over  tla'  mother's  forehcid  assists  her  to  support  the 
little  one's  weight.  The  cliildren  are  sweet  and  attractive  little  creatures,  caressing 
and  loving  to  be  caressed.  Tliey  are  docile,  oliediont,  and  helpful.  Little  boys  are 
taught  to  salute  like  their  fathers,  and  it  looks  droll  to  see  little  ones  who  can 
scarcely  toddle  make  their  solemn  little  salutations  and  bows  as  they  enter  or  leave  the 
house. 

Every  one  receives  this  mark  of  respect  except  the  mother!  The  men  are  very 
fond  of  their  children  and  fondle  and  play  with  them,  but  carry  them  in  the  arms  in  the 
usual  European  manner. 

Tiie  Ainos  have  very  few  domestic  animals,  except  large  yellow  dogs,  used  for 
hunting,  and  which,  like  their  maatei-a,  look  savage,  but  are  gentle,  though  never 
allowed  to  enter  the  house. 

Aino  food  is  of  the  coarsest  description,  millet,  fish  (fresh,  salt,  or  dried),  venison, 
seaweed,  slugs,  vegetables,  roots,  berries,  bear-meat,  mushrooms,  iu  fact,  anything  they 
can  get.  A  sort  of  clay  is  made  into  a  most  uninviting  looking  soup,  which  it  really 
required  too  much  courai^e  to  even  taste.  This  clay  is  found  in  one  of  the  valleys,  and 
when  cooked  reminds  otie  of  &  very  thick  and  dirty  potato  soup.  Like  the  Japanese,] 
the  Ainos  eat  their  solid  food  with  chojisticks. 

It  is  strange  that  living  next  to  a  race  bo  extraordinarily  fond  of  bathing  as  the 
Japanese  the  Aiuos  should  be  so  entirely  oblivious  of  the  necessity  of  washing  their 
bodies.  The  women  dash  a  little  water  over  their  hands  once  a  day,  and  this  is  the 
only  washing  that  takes  place  among  the  whole  household. 
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The  houses  are  well  ventilated  ami  so  smi^ll  sweet  and  dean,  but  the  wood  smoke 
Btiiigs  the  eyes  as  one  enters,  lor  though  there  is  a  hole  for  its  escape,  tlie  nuit  lumg 
before  it  prevents  tlie  free  exi(.  Tlie  soot  that  eoilfels  on  ibis  mat  is  often  lued  for 
tallooliig  purposes. 

The  women  are  very  industrious,  and  when  not  ooenjiie*!    with   actual   household* 
■duties  weave  bark  cloth.      The  nun  bring  them  this  bark  in  long,  narrow  pieces  of  six 
or  eij^ht  feel.     The  old  wotiien  tear  off  tiii'  tiiu'  inner  layer  in   tHrips,  knot  it  cnrefulh*, 
and  roll  it  into  large  bnlls. 

'I'he  weaving  is  done  in  the  most  rudimcnLary  fashion  possilik'.  The  y<>im_irer 
women  fix  a  large  iron  hook  into  the  ground  ;  one  end  of  tlie  bark  ia  fastened  to  it  and 
the  other  to  the  wi-aver's  waist  ;  over  the  ankle  is  placed  a  notched  wooden  frame  like 
a  grt'Ut  ecjmb:  a  Imll  iw  roller  to  keep  the  npperand  lower  threads  apart,  and  a  carved 
«luittl.',  eomplc'te  tlie  very  simitlu  ajiparatus.  It  re<jnire8  great  skill  and  knack  to 
supply  just  snffieieni  tension,  and  is  very  fatiguing. 

The  young  support  and  reverence  tl>e  old,  and  ai-e  always  kind  toward  them. 
Until  the  sevcTiti'cnih  century  the  Jiijianese  made  no  effort  to  colonize  Y<'zo.  Some 
time  during  that  eeniury  it  was  grantt-d  to  3Iatsuniae  Yoshiri  as  fief,  and  lie  and  his 
fiuccesusors  hold  it  until  the  recent  dissolution  of  the  feudal  system.  The  unfortunate 
Datives  wtre  very  cruelly  treated  and  kept  in  a  state  of  densest  ignorance.  It  was 
made  a  penal  offense  for  any  one  to  teach  them  either  to  read  or  write  I 

The  cnrioB  found  in  eveiy  Aino  dwelling,  and  of  which  Ihey  invariably  speak  as 
^'presents,"  it  has  been  surmised,  were  prob.ibly  given  to  their  fori  fathers  by  Matsumae 
and  his  successors  when  the  Aino  chiefs  went  to  ]>ay  him  triluite.  They  value  them 
very  highly,  and  nothing  will  induce  them  to  seji  the  most  trifling  one  of  them.  Tlieir 
tribute  was  paid  chiefly  in  skin«,  aivl  to  this  .Liy  part  <»f  their  government  dues  are  so 
paid. 

On  very  solemn  occasions  the  Ainos  use  a  terribly  severe  ordeal.  If  two  men 
ijuarrel,  and  the  chief  cannot  decide  which  is  in  the  wrong,  a  ]>ot  >if  boiling  wati'r  is 
brought,  and  both  tlie  disputants  must  thrust  the  naked  hancl  :ind  arm  into  the  scalding 
water.  The  man  least  Imrned  is  assvnned  to  be  innocent.  This  ordeal  was  also  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  Japanese,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Ainos,  —  Calijornia  Majn- 
zine. 
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JIi'sic  m  Japan. — If  you  go  into  a  Japanese  home  you  hear  a  tinkle  from  almost 
every  room.  You  get  used  to  this  soft,  light  beat  of  music,  as  you  do  to  the  gurgle  of 
a  brook  or  the  drip  of  a  fountain.  There  seems  to  be  no  Ja])ane&e  house  without  its 
^ower  vase,  its  picture  on  the  wall,  and  its  guitar.  The  Ja|)aiiese  have  four-  kinds  <>l 
^itar  or  harp.  The  samasin  is  the  common  kind  ;  it  has  a  long  black  neck,  its  square 
Tiody  is  covered  with  a  tight  cat-skin,  and  it  h.as  three  strings  or  wires  ;  the  player 
strikes  these  with  a  cm-ions  little  piece  of  ivory,  or  she  ]>icks  them  with  her  lingers. 
Then  there  is  the  big  /i'>(o,  with  it*  thirteen  strings  ;  and  there  is  a  tiny  bile  with  four 
strings,  and  there  is  a  very  fiue  sort  of  a  harp  brought  from  China,  and  called  a  yirken. 
The  girken  has  three  sets  of  wires,  and  if  Miss  Chrysanthemum  is  an  accomplished 
musician  she  makes  gay  music  on  her  Chinese  harp.  With  the  ro.sy  finger-lips  of  her 
pinall  brown  hands  she  can  bring  fttrtli  from  ihe  wires  all  the  sounds  of  the  great 
Japanese  hunt,  which  takes  place  each  year  on  the  third  day  of  November.  On  one 
**etof  the  wires  she  can  cill  like  a  hunter  to  his  houitd-s.  and  from  another  set,  at  the 
same  time,  _f ou  hear  the  hounds  bark  and  bay.  8he  will  give  you  from  that  little  harp 
the  most  enclniiiting  noises — the  cries  of  the  Japanese  wild  animals,  and  the  note  of 
the  swamp  and  water  bird. 
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MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Topics  ihr  the  Tear. 


•/aii..  The  Wof  Id ;  Frh.,  Chlnn ;  -U.ir..  MexiM ;  A  (>!■..  InillA 
■niJ  Burma:  Mmi,  MiUav-ilu:  Jiuir,  .ifhcu;  Jiilu, 
rmteil  Suum:  .luu..  luly  i>u<l  BiilpartK:  .^cr.,  Jnpnn 
•nil  Kurtv:  '•>'f.,8can<llni>vta,4i«niian!r,  ■n<ISwlli«i^ 
LtQ'l:  .Yor^Sjutu  America:  Dte.,  UalhMl  SUle*. 


RMri'lt.iK  Of  J.VPAW. 


Coimiiy  and  People  of  Japan. 
Jai'ax  cniljnjces  *ev('r«l  isliiml-s  rust  of  Asi:i. 
On  Jiiniiiiry  1,  1890,  it  rcixirtwl  a  jMipiiIatiou  of 
40,072,020,  Tlic  Japonest'  claim  that  tlu-ir  «rii- 
piK>  was  ffiiinileil  br  the  Emperor  .Jimmu,  «<il» 
B.  C,  nnd  that  tlie 
dynnsty  fo;ini.U-<.l  by 
biui  still  reigns.  The 
reigning  soverfign,  or 
Mikjuln  of  Jnpnn,  is 
Mutsiihito,  mIio  y\na 
b<irii  NnvfinVior  S, 
1S"r2.  lie  suercciled 
liis  fnthcr  Fcbriuiry 
l:t.  1867.  Ou  Febru- 
ary 9,  18155),  \\<i  niiir- 
rii.'«l  Priucuss  H.nniko, 
who  was  bora  Miiy  28, 
1850.  The  crown  prinrc  is  Prioce  Yoshiliito,  wlio 
%viis  born  August  31,  1S77.  The  cmiK-ror's  pnlacc 
lit  Tokio  stands  ou  hijjli  jn'ound  in  the  western 
jwirt  of  the  <-ity,  and  U  surrounded  by  n  mont 
iiud  lliree  walb. 

The  jx-ople  arc  smaller  thnn  thw  Chinese,  and 
ore  industrious  nnd  polite.  The  Ainos  on  the 
isliiud  of  Yi'Eo  lire  a  peeuliiir  jioople.  Kev. 
tlcorgc  P.  Picrson,  of  .lapan,  write*:  "The 
Inngungo  of  the  Ainos  is  much  like  the  oldesst 
Turtwrlanguaije.  AVheii  tbey  say  good-bye,  they 
8Jiy,  'Popko  no  okui  yan,'  that  is,  '  Mny  you  be 
kept  warm  1'  Their  no- 
tion of  hell  is  that  of  a 
coM  i>U»ce,  and  the  givnt- 
e»t  piissiblo  jiunishnuiit 
13  to  1)0  frozen  up  in  i 
block  of  ice  In  okl 
times  there  were  three 
chi<^fs  in  every  village. 
Trials  were  all  c»i)en  nnd 
there  was  no  punishment 
without  conviction,  or 
rather  confession.  This 
confe<i«ion,  in  turn,   was 

extorted  by  renuiring  prisoners  to  drink  a  tub  of 
cold  water.  AV'onien  were  tried  by  mixing  tobac- 
co ashes  and  water,  which  they  were  made  to 


EMPRESS   OF  JAPAX. 


drink.  If  they  could  endtire  this  thoy  were 
counted  innocent;  if  not,  they  were  adjudged 
guilty.  The  murderer,  tmder  the  goveniiuent 
of  the  Ainos,  wn.s  punished  ljy  maiming.  Wid- 
ows hud  to  mourn  >icven  years  la-fore  thoy  were 
peiTuittctl  to  re-mnrry.  This  mourning  wiis  evi- 
denced by  wearing  the  clothing  inside  out.  The 
clothing  was  made  of  the  inside  bark  of  the  elm 
tree." 

Rev.  D.  S.  S|)cncer  writes:  "In  intellectual 
jKjwers  the  Japanesje  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  citizens  of  any  other  country.  Li  gim- 
eral  mental  muke-up  they  are  not  unlike  the 
French  jwoplc,  though  dilTering  from  them  iu 
mmc  |>oints.  But  the  Bt:indiugs  taken  bp 
Japanese  student*  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  Eurojx-  nnd  America,  ns  well  as  iu  their  own 
land,  (ihow  that  there  is  in  thesi'  Jii|vnnesc  youth 
go<Hl  titnlRT  to  work  upon.  Tiie  phyaical  con- 
dition of  the  Japanese  is  not  what  wne  might 
wish,  and  U  said  to  be  retrograding.  The  aver- 
age male  Japanese  is  about  five  feet  two  inches 
iu  height  and  weighs  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  |>ounds,  and  has  not  a  strong  constitu- 
tion. Botw  een  the  Jajwnesc  male  and  female  i* 
ali<iut  the  same  diflfTencc  as  l>etwcen  the  Amer- 
ican male  and  female.  But  the  Japanese  dix-s 
not  know  how  to  care  for  his  lioily.  The  mis- 
sionary in  Japan,  whatever  hia  special  work  may 
In;,  has  a  great  iluty  to  perform  in  teaching  the 
JajMinesc  around  him  how  to  take  cute  of  what 
strength  they  have  and  save  further  retrogrml- 
ing.- 

A  recent  writer  notes  the  Rtningen«;)»s  of  Jhjki- 
nese  customs  and  methotls  of  work.  Thcv  pull 
their  tools  where  we  push  them.  Their  ladi«s 
walk  with  their  t<.ies  in,  ours  with  tbem  out.  Wc 
put  on  our  overcoats  keeping  our  arms  some- 
where below  our  heads,  they  thrust  their  arm-j 
up  as  if  putting  ou  a  iiight-gown.  Wc  slwp  on 
the  niattrcsa  and  pull  tlie  tjuilts  over  us,  ihiy 
sleep  on  a  quilt  and  pull  the  mattress  over  theui. 
We  have  corns  on  our  to<'s,  they  have  beans  on 
their  heels.  A  Western  bridegroom  go'-s  to  his 
l»ride,  here  she  goes  to  him.  An  American  cai- 
ploys  so  many  hands,  here  they  employ  ^>  many 
feet.  "We  bathe  in  the  morning,  they  take  their 
tub  iu  the  evening.  We  s[ieak  with  sobered  face 
of  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  they  refer  to  the 
fact  with  a  gentle  laugh.  The  family  name 
comes  first  with  them,  and  last  with  us. 

Then.'  is  a  universal  social  comitart  in  Japan 
to  make  life  pleasant  by  politeness.     Everylnidy 
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more  or  less  well-lirt'il,  iind  huU'»  Ibe  luau  or 
[votnttD  whu  is  yithtmii»hii — uoisy,  nucivil,  or  ex- 
(igeat.  People  wlio  lose  their  temper,  nro  always 
in  a  hurry,  bang  (.loors,  swear,  and  "swaggur  " 
find  themselves  out  of  place  in  a  land  where  the 
lowest  coolie  learns  and  practices  an  ancient 
courtesy  from  the  time  when  he  wol.>blcs  about 
ds  a  baby  ujiou  his  mother's  back.     Therefore, 
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to  bo  treated  well  iu  Japua,  us  p(:'rh:i[)S.  indeed, 

»  elsewhere,  you  must  treat  everybody,  iucluding 
your  domestic*,  well :  and  then  you  will  enjoy 
the  most  pleasant  and  willing  service.  Your 
coolt  will  doubtless  cheat  you  a  little;  your  jin- 

Irikishn  man  will  now  and  then  take  too  much 
*»it'  ;  the  musnui  and  the  boy's  wife  will  gossip 
all  over  the  jilace  about- everything  you  do;  and 
the  gardener  and  the  coachman  will  fight  co<ks 
{a  the  yard  when  your  back  is  turned;  but  if 
conscious  of  your  own,  you  can  forgive  the  lit- 
tle sins  of  others.  Yo»i  can  hardly  fail  to  be- 
come closely  attached  to  the  ijuiet,  soft-voietnl, 
plen,«;int  ])eopIe,  who,  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
your  way?,  will  take  real  pleasure  in  making  life 
flgivcablL-  to  you. 

A   correspondent   in    Japan   writes:    ".Inpjm 

I  furnishes  an  exauijilo  that  tells  largi'ly  in  favor 
.of  a  vegetarian  tlict.  That  the  Japfinese  are  a 
people  of  muscle  and  grent  pliyRicnl  endurance 
is  apparent  on  every  hand.  The  specinieus  of 
mus«'ular  development  shown  in  the  build  and 
structiire  of  the  wording  chisses  are  evidences 
of  gjeat  stn-n','lh  ami  hardiness.  The  diet  of 
these  men  is  enliri'Iy  of  vegetables  and  lisb,  and 
they  arc  very  economical  feeders  nt  that.  The 
quantity  of  food  they  recpiire,  or  at  least  the 
quantity  they  eat,  is  astonishingly  small  wh<-n 
Compared  with  the  food  devoured  by  the  meat- 
eaters  from  the  Western  world.  The  amoinit 
of  maDunl  labor  they  perforiu  is  «im]ily  prodi- 


gious. TTie  coolies  who  take  the  place  of  and 
who  do  the  work  for  which  oxen  and  horses 
ar<t  utili/.ed  elsewhere  arc  about  its  strong  and 
can  accomplish  about  as  much  heavy  work  as 
the  beasts  of  burden  thej-  take  the  plnie  of.  They 
are  pos-M'ssed  of  immense  power  of  limb,  Iteinfj 
able  lo  pull  loads  that  would  be  considered  tn. 
much  as  any  ordinary  draught  animal  could 
draw.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  them  walking  away 
with  the  heavy  loads  they  easily  move;  and  nn. 
carriers  of  burdens  upon  tlie  shoulder  they  arc 
cjipalilc  of  startling  achievements.  Peciningly- 
their  frames  are  as  tough  as  steel,  not  susce|>tibltf 
of  colli  or  intense  heat — going  thinly  clad  in 
freezing  weather,  and  not  shrinking  from  tlio- 
sun  in  its  most  oppveshivc  season.  Short  in 
stature,  com|Kict  in  build,  with  well-expanded 
che-st,  limbs  of  shapely  mold,  with  muscles  of 
iron  endurance,  small  extremities,  delicate  an- 
kles, they  are  a  marvel  of  strength.  Some  of 
these  men  have  a  mass  of  muscle  in  their  lower 
limbs  such  as  are  seen  delineated  in  the  cuts  of 
the  gliidi«loi-s  of  old  Rome.  And  it  mu.st  bo 
remendjeicd  that  ibrse  men  are  from  nectiisity 
the  least  able  to  indulge  in  unlimited  quantities 
of  their  pvcnliar  food  of  nil  the  iieople  iu  the 
laud.  They  illustrate  the  lesson  that  strength 
and  endurance  maj-  exist  on  a  light  ami  scanty 
diet  of  rice  and  vegetables,  together  with  lish. 
The  rikisha  men  are  not  so  heavily  molded, 
being  of  much  slighter  build,  but  they  ate  also 
full  of  muscle  though  not  so  prodigally  dcvcl- 
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STRHET    IS    A   JATAXESK    VILLAGE. 

Ojied,  The  fatigue  these  men  undergo  and  with- 
stand Clin  be  partially  estimafrd  when  it  is 
rememlK'red  that  it  is  not  considered  nu  extraor- 
dinary feat  for  them  to  travel  forty  miles  n  day 
with  their  seated  passenger.  No  matter  how 
hot  it  may  be,  while  the  passenger  ih  com])lain- 
ing  of  the  heat  he  is  being  whirled  along  and 
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prfitrcted  by  his  uailirclla  from  tho  nijs  of  the 
b:ui;  the  motive  jKiwer  never  flags.  The  rikishn 
jiiiui  keeps  tip  a  pace  like  a  deer,  liis  body  jren- 
crally  bare  to  the  suu,  bc-ing  giiiUlcss  of  i-lothing 
tliiil  could  iuconvenien<;e  the  free  movement  of 
tlicl>ody  or  limbs.  lie  takes  the  sli;;litest  quantity 
of  refreshment  while  on  the  road — n  cup  of  ten 
i!iid  !i  modieumof  nVe  being  the  e.vteut  of  hisiror- 
timudizin^'  during  the  Irnvei,  And  they  rcpejit 
these  exploits  day  after  thiy,  never  eating  incut." 
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IM.MIE   OK    IJLUDll.V    \T    K.VMAKl  H\. 

The  reliirion  of  nearly  the  \vh(»le  id  I  lie  lower 
rli.tsc*  i*  Uuddliisni.  A  piirt  of  the  j>e<j|ilf  lie- 
I'evo  in  the  lends  of  Shintoi.sni,  Ani'iisy  the 
noted  idols  i>f  Japuu  is  that  of  Bndill>;i  iit  liiini- 
jd«ura,  near  Yokohiitnn.  It  is  a  bronze  image 
forty-four  feet  in  height.  If  it  waa  slundiug  it 
■would  be  uboiit  ninety  feet  high.  The  eyes  are 
half  shut.  The  face  1^  fut  ftnd  flabby.  There  i<» 
a  »t)drcn&e  inside  of  tlie  inia;:e.  It  avsh  cast  and 
erected  alxiut  si.x  liiindri'd  years  ago. 

The  yellow-rolied  priests  burn  their  incense 
cir!  prostrat*  themselves  before  their  god.  The 
Iniye  drum  shakes  the  ciirlh  luul  the  jreat  bell 
rciida  the  air.  The  imnieiisu  l>ra7.cii  gonirs  strike 
ill  uniwiu  lis  the  chants  of  the  priests  give  praise 
tit  Bmldba,  and  the  people  know  that  their  drcnd 
god  is  being  projntiatcd. 

lu  front  of  the  idul  are  vases  with  lironsic  lotus 
lilies   and   a   liroii/e   bra/.ier,    where  incense  is 


burned  day  by  day  for  the  pilgrims  vbo  are 
eoustaully  coming  dressed  in  while  gurmeul*, 
w  ith  broad  hats  and  little  bells  fastened  to  ihcjr 
girdli»»niiil  staves.  They  come  Vwiwiug  ami  ris- 
ing and  bowinjr  again  as  they  approach  thf  idol 
to  worship  him. 

A  missionary  in  Japan  urges  the  circulation 
of  the  best  Christian  books  uud  I  met*  in  Ja]mD. 
He  says:  "In  no  land,  perh.ips,  can  religious 
literature  prove  a  prciitcr  factor  in  the  sprttad  of 
the  truth  than  in  JujKin.  Few 
countries  can  show  wi  large  a  pro- 
|K)rtiuu  of  the  jieople  able  to  read; 
and  I  venture  tSiat  there  is  uo 
country  where  cverj-body  likes  to 
niid  as  in  Ja]iun.  From  the  bright- 
est otBeials  to  the  lowest  couiic  or 
jiiirikisha  man,  every  one  may  Iw 
seen  in  moments  of  leisure  with 
a  book  or  paper  in  his  hand.  Tho 
number  of  bookstores  in  a  Jajk 
ancse  city  sjurprises  one,  and  the 
number  of  newspajn^rs  is  rmirvel- 
ous  in  a  country  where  so  short 
a  time  ago  then'  vere  none.  Ai 
Villi  vsalk  the  streets  yoti  sec  the 
clerks  in  the  stores  rending;  the 
jiiirikisha  inau  by  the  street  side 
Mailing  for  work  reading;  the 
lni\elers  waiting  in  the  rnilway 
.Matiou  reading  fntni  the  tiles  of 
daily  pajH'rs  which  are  kept  on 
t'le  tables  of  even  small  stations. 
The  iteople  are  ui>t  only  ready  to 
ri-:id  the  books  and  pajiers  which 
lliey  find  at  the  stores  and  vari- 
iiiis  places,  but  they  are  ready  to 
re;  d  iili'dous  tracts  and  pajwrs  and  fk;ripture 
portions  when  ofTired  to  them." 


A  Japanese  Juliet 

ItV  I.EIOII  NOUTH. 

It  was  in  ihe  days  of  old  .bipan  ere  the  tide 
ol  "Western  civilization  swept  ovit  the  land  ob- 
liieniling  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  its  ancient 
landmarks,  and  modifying  or  changing  its  man- 
ners an<l  customs — tiie  days  ere  the  Japanese 
voKtli  of  both  sexes  sought  in  foreign  iand«  f'T 
a  ctimpK-te  or  sujijilemental  education.  Samurai 
with  llu'ir  two  swords  were  still  existent  the 
dair.iioshelil  feudal  i=way,  and  the  roniiis  roamed 
lhn-iT-!i  t'.ie  hmd. 

The  Lord  Kiga  had  great  lujssessions,  and  a 
bir'^e  number  of  tributaries  and  dejK'inlenfs. 
YvX  the  desiiT  (T  his  heart  had  been  denied  him; 
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no  son  WHS  liN  fn  inherit  his  ii:iri>L*  and  fortune. 
One  only  (lniiijhtt.r,  tlic  lovi'ly  O  Tuyo,  Iniil  ln'cn 
bora  to  him  nnd  lii<  wifi-,  ITnchiKnIitk  (.Lultis 
Leaf).  The  innirlen  wns  fair  to  s-t-e  with  her 
oval  face,  her  pi'jvcL-liUe  complexion,  ami  her 
dark  and  merry  eyes.  ]*'f>r,  like  iimst  .liipnnrse 
mniilciis,  she  \vii«  of  nn  iniiiiililo  and  clieerfiil  dis- 
poHition,  ami  li;ul  ni'ver  known  (he sorrow  whirh 
in  time  must  come  to  nil.  Hht  whs  well  instfuctcil 
in  the  diitiea  whicli  |H'rtnin  to  horscx ;  was  irnrned 
in  tlie books  of  t'tii(iu-tle,  nnd  erabroidered,  rond, 
playeil,  and  sang  us  a  model  Japanese  ninidca 
glionld. 

Since  no  son  conld  inherit  his  lands  tind  title, 
it  b*?hoovcd  the  Lord  Kiga  all  the  more  enrefidiy 
to  select  a  husband  for  his  dnurfhter  whom  he 
couM  adopt  in  plncu  of  a  natiind  heir.  But 
while  he  hesitated  Hud  considered  tlie  days  and 
months  went  by  and  fate,  unknown  to  him,  had 
taken  the  mutter  out  of  his  hands. 

A  jfr«'nt  feud  existed  between  the  clan  of  the 
Lord  Kiga  and  the  Lord  Muryama,  a  feud  which 
had  grown  ami  siicnyllieneil  wiih  the  years. 
Once  there  had  lii-cn  frieudsbij)  where  now  was 
enmity;  there  had  even  been  talk  that  the  infant 
da«i«»hter  of  V.vj,i\  should  be  afflnnced  to  the 
youthful  son  of  .Moryama.  Hut  all  that  was 
eh-uiireil  nnd  the  hostile  feelins;  wns,  jR'rhapB, 
even  yreater  because  of  the  fonncr  pood  will. 

The  Lonl  Kiga  held  high  festivjd;  rctidoera 
and  friends  thronged  his  mansion.  Among 
them  cnmc  disguised  the  young  son  of  Moryunia, 
Report  had  brou;;ht  htm  word  of  the  beauty 
anil  charms  of  the  fair  O  Toyo,  and  tlioiigh  no 
Japanese  maiden  would  be  permitted  to  ap|>ear 
on  such  an  occasion,  he  deemed  that  it  might 
bo  poasibie  he  could  obtain  n  chauce  glimpse  of 
her.  "Good,  ray  nurse,"  sjiicl  O  Toyo,  "secure 
me  one  glance  into  the  Hssembly,  that  I  may  see 
its  splendor  and  beauty." 

"Honorable  lady,"  exclaimed  the  nurse, 
hastily,  "that  might  not  be." 

Ruf  her  little  mistrcfw  ivould  not  I*  convinced, 
and  so  it  chanced  that,  hidden  from  (he  public 
gaze,  she  gained  nn  ennipturing  view  of  ull. 

"  Who  is  yon  brave  youth  ?"  she  asked,  pres- 
ently, as  her  eye  followed  the  moving  figures; 
"he  sevnis  to  me  a  most  gracious  mid  honorable 
sir." 

"I  know  not,  my  little  niislres-s.  but  I  pray 
thee  com*  away,  lest  we  be  discovered  mid  ROtae 
ill-fate  iKfalls  us." 

"Ouemiiiht  even  bear  ill-fate  to  gaiee  on  so 
goodly  a  eountenuucc,"  answ^ered  the  maiden, 
Btill  lingering. 

"O,  ya!"  (an  excbimatioa  of  surprise)   "he 


comes  tills  way!"  nnd  as  I  hey  hastened  to  do- 
part  they  m.t  him  face  to  face. 

"  Fair,  O  Toyo.  if  this  be  you,  reiwrl  lias  done 
you  no  wrong,"  he  said,  and  bowed  low  before 
her  whose  merry,  sparkling  eyes  and  rosy,  charm- 
ing looks  in.stantly  raptured  his  faiK'y. 

"Tlie  sparrow  cannot  comprehend  the  mind 
of  the  eagle.  You  do  me  too  much  honor,  gcnilo 
sir."  returneil  she,  smiling,  "  l.ut  1  nwiy  not  be 
|HM-niiiieil  tlius  to  converse  with  astranger,"  and 
so  saying  she  hastened  away. 

Who  can  oppose  the  will  of  Ozuma,  the  God 
of  Pate?  A  momentary  glimi>se,  a  few  passing 
words,  and  theboniJ  is  -.caled.  In  (he  East  ami  ihe 
West  alike,  whoso  laws  for  their  soiisund  daugh- 
ters arc  so  different,  the  human  nature  which 
underlies  all  rcranina  ihe  same. 

"  Now  hasten,  good  nurse,  and  find  out  for 
me  who  wns  that  most  honorable  youth,"  be- 
Bous;lit  O  Toyo,  and  reluctimtly  the  attendant 
wei]i  upon  her  mission, 

"Alas!"  excinimed  the  young  girl  when  she 
learned  who  it  was,  "harm  will  surely  come  to 
him  for  venturing  among  his  enemie-s.  Woe  is 
me  that  he  is  such  a  one!"  And  us  she  spoke 
the  sparkling  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  and 
well  might  she  feel  dismay.  No  .sooner  had  the 
secret  of  his  nppearnnco  become  known  than  the 
feud  broke  out  into  open  w.irfare.  Swords  were 
drawn,  blood  shed,  and  smoldering  enndty  be- 
came active  strife. 

"  I  will  send  away  my  daughter,"  snid  the 
Lord  Kiga,  "  from  this  disturbed  place  and  the 
report  of  such  ijuurrels  till  peace  and  quiet  ia 
again  restored.'' 

So  the  maiden  and  her  retinue  were  made 
ready  to  start  on  a  long  Journey  to  go  to  a  rel- 
ative in  a  distant  abode,  where  she  might  remain 
in  greater  trHiK|iiiHityaml  security.  The  mother, 
Hachisnbii,  rejouinetl  with  her  lord,  and  (>  Toyo 
was  sent  in  charge  of  ihe  nurse.  There  were  tean 
shed  Hi  the  p.irtinij,  for  with  no  nation  are  the 
chililren  bctirr  loved  than  with  the  .Iap.iru>se, 
and  the  girl  had  a  ti-nder  heart  nnd  lo\<d  her 
parents  well,  Her  life  with  them  had  licen  4 
bright  and  happy  one  till  now,  when  the  world 
had  suddenly  seemed  to  darken  around  her. 

Oil  ancl  OK  (hey  journeyed,  by  kno!U  and 
hedges,  past  rice-tields  ami  groves  of  kirs  and 
bainlHio,  oa  and  on  toward  the  mouiit:ii!,x.  |iMSt 
Btreitms  jtnd  blooming  fruit  In-es,  and  the  clear 
atiiu>st)hen*  made  all  seem  charming, 

"'  Iviin  Sama"  (the  patron  god  of  farming)  "baa 
blessed  the  land,"  snid  the  nui-se,  as  she  looked 
at  the  green  and  flourishing  riic-rtelils. 

"  What  was  it  I  heard  them  talking  of  about 
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a  new  religion,"  asked  O  Toyn,  "  a  rtligion 
■which  the  foruiguer  has  come  to  teach  nur  peo- 
ple and  which  has  not  manj  god*,  but  one?" 

•'It  is  a  poisonous  heresy,  houorabli-  liidy, 
which  has  made  its  way  into  our  l«nd.  It  will 
but  anger  the  gods  and  do  harm  to  our  ])c-o|)i6. 
Stop  your  ears  and  listen  not  to  its  words." 

So  the  tittle  maid  was  rilent,  but  nunc  the 
less  her  thoughts  dwelt  upim  the  theme,  and  it 
Beemed  to  commend  itself  to  her  as  a  religion 
of  goodness  and  love,  not  as  the  evil  thing  it 
•was  represented. 

So  they  traveled,  and  at  last  came  to  a  stream 
which  they  had  to  cross.  Scarcely  were  they 
over  than  a  band  of  wandering  renins,  who 
owed  allegiivnce  to  no  lord  ami  whose  hand  wna 
against  every  man,  set  upon  them.  The  wild 
tumult,  the  shouting,  the  clush  of  arms,  terrified 
the  poor  little  O  To3-o,  but  she  bore  herself 
bravely,  made  no  outcry,  and  only  prayed  silently 
to  her  gods  that  rescue  might  come.  And  even 
DOW  was  iton  the  way  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

The  commotion  raised  by  the  discovery  of  the 
prcseoee  of  Ihe  son  of  Moryama  at  Lord  Kiga's 
feast  WMxeii  so  great  that  his  father  was  soon 
minded  to  send  him  awny.  But  a  more  serious 
imputation  clung  to  him,  that  of  being  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  and  of  deserting  the  old 
Shinto  faith  of  his  fiithers.  So  with  a  retinue 
of  armed  attendants  he  started.  As  they  neared 
the  crossing  of  the  si  ream  he  heard  the  clash  of 
Bwords,  and  beheld  the  ronins  attacking  the 
servants  of  O  Toyo.  Calling  his  men  to  follow, 
the  yoiiHg  man  dashed  into  the  fray,  and  so  gal- 
lantly did  tlie>'  figlit  that  the  attacking  psirty 
was  soon  put  to  flight,  and  the  rescuer  wa-s  iihle 
to  turn  his  attention  to  reassuring  the  trembling 
women.  Great  was  his  surprise  and  delight  to 
find  who  it  Wiis,  and  O  Toyo  was  no  less  charmed 
to  recognize  in  her  deliverer  Mori,  the  son  of 
Moryama.  For  a  brief  but  hnppy  period  she 
could  hold  converse  with  him  and  learn  of  liis 
journey  and  tleatinatiim. 

•'  Never  can  I  thauk  you  enough,  honorable 
■ir,  for  delivering  me  from  the  lumds  of  those 
■wicked  men.  You  have,  indeed,  airived  at  an 
opiKJrtune  moment,"  said  O  Toyo. 

"And  1,  most  honorable  lady,  am  only  too 
happy  to  have  been  the  humble  instrument  of 
your  rescue." 

"Tell  me,  kind  sir,  something  of  this  new 
religion  of  which  1  have  heard." 

"It  is  not  new,  noble  lady,  though  the  report 
of  it  m  ly  have  but  recently  come  to  your  ears. 
It  is  a  true  faith,  far  purer  than  that  of  our 
fathei-s,  which  to  learn  of  is  to  believe  in  and 


love.  Hut  alas!  persecution  has  recently  broken 
out  against  its  followers,  who  may  be  called  on 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  belief." 

And  so  conversing  they  seemed  ever  drown 
nearer  together,  and  parted  not  without  exchang- 
ing vows  of  love  and  faithfulness. 

Now  and  again,  rarely  and  by  chance,  they 
met,  or  some  trusty  messenger  carried  the  word 
from  one  to  the  other.  Still  O  Toyo  consulted 
her  diviniug  box,  still  she  prayed  in  her  idol 
temple,  and  besought  her  lover  to  renounce  this 
new  religion  lest  harm  should  come  to  him,  and 
still  he  tried  to  draw  her  to  a  faith  for  which  he 
was  soon  to  give  up  his  life. 

The  edict  was  promulgnted  agnin^  Chris- 
tianity, and  many  of  its  followers  were  taken 
and  put  to  death.  At  last  Mori,  too,  was  seized 
upon ;  renounce  and  deny  he  would  not,  and  not 
even  his  father's  powerful  infiuenM  was  strong 
enough  to  save  him. 

A  parting  look  at  the  earth  and  sky,  a  parting 
message  to  her  whom  he  had  loved,  and  he  was 
hurled  from  the  rock  of  Papenberg  into  the  har- 
bor of  Nagiisaki. 

When  O  Toyo  learned  that  Mcri  was  dead  site 
cared  no  longer  for  her  life,  but  only  longed  to 
follow  hif<  spirit  to  the  far  off  land  ■where  it  had 
tied.  Dimly  and  vaguely  could  she  conceive  of 
what  had  been  clear  to  him,  yet  she  groped  as 
it)  half  darkness  toward  the  light. 

So  site  was  missing,  and  under  the  blue  waters 
had  laid  her  down  to  a  last  sleep.  Then  waa 
there  great  mourning  in  the  two  households  thus 
bereaved,  and  hard  hearts  became  softened,  and 
the  old  feud  died  out,  and  peace  reigned  again 
between  those  whose  tears  fell  together  for  the 
children  they  had  loved  and  lost. — Chure/tman, 
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Quite  as  interesting  u  the  scenery  were  ihemova- 
mcnls  of  B  bride  and  groom  in  the  same  car  with  ua 
We  afterward  learned  that  he  was  a  Nagoya  youth 
wlio  had  gone  to  Kioto  and  prospered  lu  business, 
and  Lad  jiisi  been  down  to  Nagoya  to  marry  the  young 
girl  chosen  by  ^ia  parents  and  a  pfo-bctween  frieod 
of  the  family.  He  was  a  raw,  callow  youtli  in  sp- 
pvurance,  and,  spreading  his  rug  ou  the  cushions, 
lay  down  at  half-length  and  obliged  tlie  bride  to  sit 
I'olt  upright  in  a  sdlUl  space.  When  he  did  fit  up 
it  was  he  who  leaned  against  the  bride's  slioulder, 
iii3icnd  of  resting  her  head  on  his  shoulfler  in  tnia 
wediiiiigjouniey  stylei. 

For  the  whole  day  that  w«  traveled  together  it 
■woM  Lis  comfort  and  not  hers  that  was  considered. 
The  groom  hurried  on  board  the  steamer  and  into 
the   next   train  of  cars,  Hud,  helping  himself  to  iLe 
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onlj  chair  or  ae*t,  looked  around  curiously  to  eee 
where  she  was  ^oing  lo  f>it.  Tlie  bride  smiled 
en'oetlj  all  tlie  time,  mid  did  not  Boem  to  tliink  it  at 
all  out  of  the  way  for  lior  lo  be  ciisliion  or  fooUlool 
or  biifr^ii}re-porier  for  iLcr  lord.  She  wore  a  dark 
striped  silk  kimono  and  nii  ecru  ohi,  broaided  Witli 
pine  needles  in  black  and  gold.  The  Jiipnnes©  re- 
verse our  customs  in  iriivolinfr,  and  wear  their  best 
clnilies  wlicn  on  a  journey,  in  order,  they  say,  ihiit 
tlieir  Ktatinn  may  be  known  and  proper  ntiention 
paid  thorn.  The  bride's  alloniion  was  mucli  occu- 
pied with  lier  new  ^old  rin;;,  ihe  wedding-ring  being 
a  loreiffn  fashion  that  lliey  have  taken  up  wiih  en- 
tliusiii^m.  The  gold  band  on  the  ftnger  is  fast  replac- 
ing the  shaved  eyebrows  and  blackened  teeth  tlnit 
uMd  to  distinguish  the  marriod  women;  but  they 
adhere  to  the  change  iq  hairdressing,  and  niter  mar- 
riage red  is  no  longer  worn.  The  gay  red  cnipe  pet- 
ticoat, th«  red  folds  in  tlje  neck  of  the  kimuno,  and 
the  bits  of  red  crape  lied  in  tlie  hair  di:>appenr  on 
the  wedding-day,  and  the  Jiipanese  have  ilio  bitter 
maxim:  "Love  flies  wi ill  tlie  red  pelticuut," — Japa- 
nt*t  Letter  in  St  Louis  Globe  DrmociaL 
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Oonreraioi]  of  an  Infiiel  Leader  m  Japan. 

BY    REV.    H.    Looms. 

At  the  close  of  tlio  tirat  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Cliuich  of  ChriHi  In  Japan,  in  November,  IB83, 
there  was  a  series  of  lectures  of  a  popular  chnracler 
to  give  instruction  in  tiic  doctrines  of  ChristlHnity, 
and  also  lo  refute  the  errors  most  provalont  iu  the 
Japanese  minds. 

One  of  the  speakers  look  occasion  to  oppose  and 
refute  the  teachings  of  Mill  and  Spencer,  and  the  re- 
sult of  hia.remarks  was  such  a  storm  of  dissent  and 
confusion  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  It  came 
firom  a  bnnd  of  skeptical  students,  who  were  imbued 
witit  such  views  and  had  evidcntlj'  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  fl  disturbance  and,  if  possible,  break- 
ing up  the  meeting. 

The  leader  uf  this  band  rose  to  his  feet  and  Rsked 
to  have  a  chiince  lo  spe.ik  in  opposition  to  whnt  htid 
been  said.  He  w»8  told  to  wait  until  the  appointed 
■peakera  had  Bnislied 

This  produced  quiet  for  n  wliile.  When  the 
time  came  the  young  man  sprang  upoa  the  platform 
and  was  aliout  to  commence,  but  wna  infurnied  by 
tlie  diiiiiiuiin  that  as  other  speakers  were  waiting,  sud 
the  iuidiencc  liad  not  conic  togeilter  to  liear  the  dis- 
cussion of  infidel  views,  ho  could  not  occupy  the  time. 

This  led  lo  such  an  uproar  on  the  pnrf  of  the  atu- 
denta  that  tlto  meeting  was  closed,  and  those  who 
had  caused  the  disturbance  were  asked  to  meet  the 
foreign  spo^tkor  ui  some  other  time  and  the  whole 
subject  could  l)e  diacussel. 

The  leader  of  the  tumult,  and  the  young  man  who 
came  to  the  front,  was  nnraed  Sakuma  Kichitaro.  He 
belonged  to  a  good  family  in  the  province  of  Boshu, 


and  was  a  superior  Cliinese  scholar.  At  the  school 
of  Mr.  Lukiiziiwa  he  became  imbued  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Mill  and  S^icnccr  and  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  their  views. 

On  leaving  school  he  joined  tlie  LihornI  Party,  and 
w:ia  actively  associated  with  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  Uiat  part  of  the  country.  In  his  zeaJ 
for  the  propagation  of  liberal  views  lie  npent  a  htrge 
part  of  his  patrimony  in  the  firm  iK-lief  tlmt  it  iviis 
hw  duty  to  sacriflce  projxiTty,  fatuily,  and  even  life 
it:<eirin  Ijehalf  of  liis  coLntry. 

One  of  the  leading  liberals  in  a  neighboring  prov- 
ii.ee,  licing  incensed  by  some  act  of  oppnasion  on  the 
p.'irt  of  the  local  police,  very  foolishly  agreed  with 
some  of  his  companions  uix>d  (he  deatructlon  of  the 
poliije  office  or  lieiulquariers.  To  Rcconiplisb  their 
fihi/rae  dynamite  was  employed,  and  it  resulted  in 
tlic  destruction  of  life. 

This  leader  fled  to  Bo^hu  and  sought  shelter  among 
]iis  party.  Sakuma  received  liim  into  his  own  house 
at  first,  and  afterward  secreted  him  iu  the  woods  and 
supplied  him  with  food.  He  endeavored  to  have  the 
iD.in  give  himself  up  to  the  authorities,  but  the  offend- 
er, knowing  that  his  life  would  be  forfeited,  hesi- 
tated. 

Afterward  he  was  found  and  arrested,  and  disclosed 
all  the  pUces  of  refuge  and  those  who  had  befrieiided 
and  shielded  him. 

Siikiuna  was  then  arrested  and  lodged  in  jnil  fnra 
time,  but  released  on  pnrole  until  the  nature  of  ilia 
oCfenso  and  the  punishment  should  be  determined. 

During  his  continemont  in  j.til  a  Chri.'jtian  police- 
inan  loaned  him  a  copy  of  Dr.  Martin's  Euideneet  of 
Christianity.  He  read  the  book  engerlyand  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  something  belter  thun  a  mere 
negative  philosophy  to  comfort  the  soul  in  timea  of 
distress.  Ho  hegim  lo  renlizc  the  errors  of  his  past 
life  and  to  seek  the  salvation  which  is  only  found  in 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  BO  hiippened  that  a  brother  of  Sakuma  living  in 
Tokio  had  just  been  convened,  and  he  t'<-'''Buadod  hui 
teacher  to  go  and  instruct  Sakuma  in  regard  to  the 
Wiiy  of  lifo  and  peace. 

The  result  was  that  Sakuma  gave  himself  al  onc« 
wholly  to  Christ  and  begdn  to  labor  for  the  salvation 
of  others.  He  openod  his  bouse  as  a  preaching-place, 
mndf  it  the  home  or  the  preacher,  and  in  little  over  one 
ye«r  tlicre  were  some  tiiventy-fi\-e  or  thirty  K'liovera, 
Among  them  was  (he  wife  of  Sctkuma,  who  was  an 
educated  woman  and  ■  strong  character,  his  aged 
grandmoliicr,  and  a  doctor's  Wife.  His  father  haa 
Ijeen  impressed  very  deeply  at  times,  but  is  kept  back 
byintemperate  habits.  A  second  brother  and  many 
of  hia  relatives  have  also  become  Christiana,  and 
some  of  them  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  {Ktwer 
of  divine  grace  iu  leading  persona  to  ab.uidon  their 
drinking  habits  and  the  worship  of  Idols.  Their 
piety  is  deep  and  eiirncst,  nod  their  prayera  simple 
and  spirituol. 
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Sfckiima  tiaj  liWiii  espceinlly  active  in  Uie  circuln- 
tiuu  of  Clirii^lUii  books,  niul  in  tlilg  waj-  strengthen- 
ing \he  htl'texerii,  awnkcoing  tlie  impenitent,  nnd 
gliding  the  inquirers  1 1  Clinsl  tlieir  only  Snvioiir. 
lie  mUo  prcnclir-s  oi  timca  in  his  own  iiou»e  ami  in 
fti-w  {ilacej  tlioi  IimVo  recently  been  opened  in  lliat 
•cdion  ot  ilic>  e-'iintry.  At  ft  Buddliistic  service, 
livid  in  oppo8  lion  to  niriaiUnity,  lio  replied  wUli 
gncli  cfTccl  OS  to  draw  teiir»  from  llio  eyes  of  Uio 
priests  tliemselves. 

During  his  trial  he  wns  in^tnimentJil  in  tlie  con- 
version of  t?u  pLTsoiJn  who  liiivB  since  tnsde  n  pulijif! 
profession  of  tlifir  Inith. 


mtions  this  doctor's  ancestors  had  been  oilWr  gam- 
blers or  vng  aboil  da. 

Up  to  ilie  time  that  lie  wont  to  prison  the  il'iclor 
had  no  idea  of  sin  or  o  devil.  lie  hoxl  once  Kcania 
piirt  >>(  n  sermon,  luit  lumcd  nwajr  from  it  in  Ui-giisL 
Bill  lliP  prayers  of  Sokiima  touched  hla  licnrtund  Iwl 
him  lo  feel  iliat  tliero  was  o  God  who  mndp  and  rules 
over  all.  Tlicn  came  conviction  of  ain  such  as  is 
almost  unknown  in  Japan.  Tlie  sins  of  his  porcats 
and  Ids  own  terrible  wickedness  socraed  to  Uiio  a 
burden  too  great  to  bear,  and  only  as  tve  looked  to 
Christ  cotild  he  tiiid  reliol'. 

Upon  Ilia   release  Iruni  prison  liie  doctor  came  to 
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nis  aonlcnce  was  !innouiioe»l  on  th.?  34tli  of  Jnly, 
mid  cDiisisl^.l  in  it  penalty  of  about  ten  dulljim  ami 
(nipr|.ioiinioiil  for  11. 0  monllis.  When  this  was  re- 
ceive I  liu  sent  a  request  tint  li'j  might  l*o  permitted 
lo  tiiko  tlio  Scri[>iui-i<>i  niul  Chiistinn  books  with  hint 
•o  as  to  work  (or  llio  M;islcp  nraong  his  rollow-con- 
vict«,  h'M  iho  rciiui'Mt  Wi>*  not  gnuiicd. 

Wliitii  ho  wi'iit  to  llio  jiHsoii  ho  cnieri-d  at  onco 
«,K>n  Bciivu  ulToriH  for  iho  conversion  of  oiliers  and 
even  cxluirted  llio  w.irdcn  to  forsako  his  aiusund  bo- 
ciinio  a  follower  of  ClirUl. 

As  the  result  of  his  fervent  priiyera  and  devoted 
lifa  iiiinlhorooiivlcl,  bclouj;lii'^  to  liio  raino  party,  be- 
came convinced  of  sin  uw\  his  net-d  of  a  Saviour. 
Till*  niiin  WHS  ayoun^  dm'toi'  whoa<i  (iiilior  had  been 
Olio  cif  iho  prlvilt'ifpd  diss  that  wore  allowed  lo  carry 
ttvo  swiirdii,  and  was  the  head  of  a  band  of  gamblers 
la  the  Provinco  of  .\wa,  Tiio  pructico  of  gamblini; 
lod  lo  other  net*  of  wiekodnea.<t,  and  at  k'ntrtii  tho 
father  wjs  exocnfMl  for  his  many  crlme«.  An  undo 
will  biuii^hed  for  simdur  vflbnscs;  and  for  ten  gcn- 


Tiikio  in  itnlor  to  conlbss  his  faith  at  onc«  rnd  receive 
bapiiom.  Realiziii'^  tlio  prociousncss  of  Christ's  love 
he  returned  home  and  immediately  l)egnn  to  work 
anions  his  friends  and  companion!'.  By  his  efforts 
some  have  already  been  led  to  abandon  tlieir  idnis  and 
arc  now  inquiring  tho  way  of  lifa  Amon^  t)ic  number 
nro  threo  of  ilic  scho.d-tencher9  i;i  I'.io  lowii  where  l.o 
resides.  Iiv  his  elTorts  a  pood  audience  w:;i.  re- 
cently gathered  to  hear  preaehinp,  nitd  hercal'tcr  Hal 
pluco  is  la  become  n  flcld  for  evuiij*listic  work. 

Tho  «cliool  wliert"  S:ikumri  bocauio  ioabticd  wilb  In- 
lldcl  doctrines  has  recently  been  placed  in  Oic  luuidi 
of  cno  of  the  missionary  bodies,  and  will  henceforth 
Itccomc  A  fountain  ofCliristiau  tniili  instead  of  being 
u  hotbed  of  error.  Tho  head  of  the  Knmo  school  isik 
cindid  and  sincere  inquirer,  and  recently  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  neces- 
sary for  iho  redemption  of  mat).  He  has  denied  thi* 
bdore,  and  his  chang\.<  of  mind  la  likely  to  bo  attondcd 
■with  very  im|>ortant  results.  Christianity  is  proving 
that  It  U  of  divine  ori;nn  and  power. 
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Seports  of  Missiouanes  in  ILegTircl  to  the  Eeligioua 
Oondition  of  Japan. 

nv  i:ev,  ii.  i,c«ii:is. 

TheRop.  I.  U.  Correll,  ol  ilie  MetlioJigl  Kpiscopal 
Mission,  reporia  tlint  lie  lian  recently  l)een  through 
a  largo  part  of  Kinsliiti,  and  tlie  work  \»  in  a  very 
jirosperoiis  condition.  Tlie  people  are  very  ntten- 
bre  to  preaching,  and  the  eongregalions  iirc  c^e 
krge. 

Hr>  Ima  recently  visited  the  Looclioo  Islands,  and 


Tlio  Southern  Presljytertan  Mission  hits  rot-enlly 
opened  work  in  Tuloimatsii,  on  the  igliind  of  Bhikokii, 
nud  lire  nicciiinj  with  much  success. 

The  Conrcreuce  of  the  Dlis^tiunarie8  of  the  Amcric«n 
Missionory  Union  (Baptist)  has  recently  been  in 
session  at  Vokoliama.  TIio  report  sjiye :  "  Tho  work 
of  the  year  shows  progress.  Abont  twice  the 
number  that  were  receivi-J  the  previous  year  bavo 
boon  baptized  into  tlic  Cliurch." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Petieo  writes  that  tlie  Intc  annual 
meeting  of  the  reprefentntives  of  the  CoiiKn-piiiimal 
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hrings  buck  a  (clowrig:  accoimt  of  the  reception  given 
him,  Tie  prrached  seveml  tiriiuit.  ,\t  the  flr*t 
service  he  hud  alio\it  one  hundred  present;  two 
liimdred  at  the  second ;  and  four  huudrod  at  the 
thinl.  Evorrwhere  lie  went  ho  wus  most  kludlj'  re- 
ceived, and  was  uracil  to  coinmeDco  work  on  tho 
islands.  The  Baptists  have  a  native  worker  tlicre 
now. 

Tho  school  for  boys  connected  with  llio  Southern 
Uc-lhodi«t  Church  at  Kobe  is  soon  to  bo  eiilurge.1. 
It  has  shown  a  constant  growth  siuoe  its  organization 
tlireo  year.^  ago.  In  a  recent  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vainwriglit  lie  says;  ■' Wc  have  been  hav. 
ing  a  very  gracious  work  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  iu 
our  school.  It  has  been  a  (glorious  season  wi.h 
u<<,  and  we  believe  there  will  be  much  fruit  unco 
tlio  salvation  of  souls  as  a  consequence  of  this  bless- 


churches  at  Osaka  "was  iliu  best  all  round  meoliug 
over  held  " 

About  ei),'hte(n  months  n^'o  a  nniivo  pastor  was 
first  stationed  by  tlie  Mission  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  at  Tognno,  near  Tukio.  Tho  work  haa 
steadily  increased,  so  tliat  tho  present  chiirc'.i 
membership  is  forty-fivo,  and  top  moro  are  ready  to 
bo  baptir.e<l. 

Quite  a  revival  spirit  lins  appeared  iu  the  schools 
of  t!ie  Meiliodist  churcli  at  Xu;;asaki,  and  extensive 
conversions  iiro  rvporlcd  cisew  here. 

Tho  two  clmrchcs  nl  linolioji  have  recently  united 
in  holdiii;r  spec-al  nr  revival  meciings  which  hnvo 
been  attended  w.lli  good  results.  New  interest  hu» 
been  aw.ikened,  the  attendauve  at  the  churches  has 
gmdiially  been  increasing,  and  anuinbcrof  applieivnta 
for  baptism  arc  reported. 

Tokcrltaina,  Jiipari. 
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Ifames  and  Addresses  of  MisRiinaries  in  Japan, 
Maicb,  1892. 

PRBPAEKD  BT   REV.    FtUNClS  STANIUAKD,  OF 

TOKOUAUA. 

AHEaiOAN  Bible  Societt. 

43,  Settlement,  Yokohnnm. 

Loomia,  Rev.  Heory,  and  wiPe,  223,  BluiT,  Toko- 
obama. 

AuEBiCAM  Board. 

Adams,  Visa  Alice,  Ilipaslii  Ysma,  Oknyama. 

AJbrecht,  Rev.  George  E.,  and  wife,  Inindegawa 
Kioto. 

Allchin,  Rev.  George,  and  wife,  absent 

AikitkBon,  Rev.  J.  L.,  and  wife,  absent,  4S,  Hili, 
Kobe. 

Barrows,  Miss  M  J.,  59,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Bassoit,  F.  U..  mid  wife,  Kilmanioto. 

Beall,  A.  W.,  Karasu  niaro  Dori,  Kioto. 

Benton,  0.  N.,  K«rit«ti-iiiaru  Dori,  Kioto. 

Berrjr,  J.  C,  M.D.,  and  wiXe,  Naabi-no  Ki-cho, 
Kioto. 

Bradfthavr.  Hiss  A.  H.,  3,  Rokkeii-clio,  SendaL 

Brown,  Mi»8  Cliir.'i,  Giikko-elin,  Niigaia. 

Browu,  MiM  K.  M.,  -14.  Hill,  Kobe. 

Buckley,  liMmund,  A.M.,  Naslii-no  Ki-elio,  Kioto. 

Buckley,  Mrs.  Sam  C,  M.D.,  Naslii-no  Ki-clto, 
Kioto. 

Cady,  Rev.  C.  M.,  and  tv-.fe,  £arasu-niaru  Dori, 
Kioto. 

Gary,  Rev.  Otis,  and  wife,  36,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Clark,  Rev.  C.  A.,  tiiid  wife,  Kumamoto. 

Clark,  Mi^  M.  J.,  Ktimiimoto. 

Oiates,  Hnrper  H.,  Uiikko-cho,  Niigul^ 

Golby,  MiH.^  A.  M,  nhsent 

Cozad,  Miaa  Oertrudo,  23,  Minami  Hamvdori, 
Kiwata. 

Oirtis,  Rev.  W.  W.,  and  wife,  3,  R.ikke-cho,  SendaL 

Curtis,  Rev.  W.  L.,  and  wife,  Gakko-clio,  Kiigata. 

Daniels,  MiM  M.  B.,  'lit.  CnncoKxioD,  Osuks. 

Danf^baday,  Miss  A.,  Bitikwu  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  D.,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Karaan-mani 
Dori,  Kioto. 

Davis,  Miss  A.  Y.,  absent. 

DeForest,  Rev.  J.  H,,  D.D.,  and  wife,  27,  Katahlra- 
nachi,  Sendai. 

Denton,  Miss  M.  K.,  Iinodcirflwa  Dori,  Kioto. 

Dudley,  Miss  J.  E.,  59,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Foulk,  G.  C,  ond  wife,  Karasu-roaru  Dori,  Kioto. 

Traser,  M'<a  Uoleii  K ,  Karaau-maru  Don,  Kioto. 

Gardner,  Miss  F.  A.,  Tsii. 

Gill,  M-Iss  Alaiona,Toilori. 

Gordon,  Rev.  M.  L.,  M.U.,  D.D.,  absent,  Karaau- 
aani  Dori,  Kioto. 

Gr«ene,  Rev.  D.  0.,  D.D.,  and  wife,  32,  Nukuno-cho. 
Idiigaya,  Tokio. 

Griswold,  Miss  F.  E,  Kumamoto. 

Oulick,  Miss  Julia  A.,  h'i.  Hill,  Kob«. 

Oulick,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Ph.D.,  and  wife,  24,  Concession, 
Oeak». 

Oulick,  Rev.  0.  H.,  and  wife,  Kiimamoto, 

Oulick,  Rev.  S.  L.,  nod  wife,  Kumninoto. 

Ouiuii»on,  Migsi  E.  B.,  Matsiiyania. 

Barwood.  Miss,  Gnkko-clio,  Niig-nta. 

Hill,  Arilmr  T.,  mid  wife.  80,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Hoifart>cik,  Miss  Mary  A.,  M.D.  Kobe. 

Howe,  Misd  A.  L.,  59.  Hill,  Kobe. 

Judf<oii,  Miss  Cornelia,  Muii^uyama. 

Kent,  Misfl  AV)hip  M.,  44.  II ill'  Kobe. 

Learned,  Mrs.  D,  W.,  iili«.'ut. 


Learned,  Rev.  D.  W.,  PI1.D.,  Imadegawa  Dori, 
Kioto. 

McLeiiniiu,  Miss  Ida  A.,  IligasliL  Ynma,  OkRyama. 

Meyer,  Miss  Miitliilde,  fmndegawa  Duri,  Kioto. 

Xewell.  Rev.  H.  B.,  and  wife,  Saka  no  Uye  Mackl, 
Nnitnoka. 

Parmelee,  Miss  H.  P.,  Tsu. 

Pedley,  Rev.  Hilton,  Gakko-clia  Niiffsita. 

Peltee,  Rev.  J.  U,,  uud  wife,  Hignalii  Yiin)% 
Okararoa. 

Uowjatid,  Rev.  G.  M,,  and  wife,  Tottori. 

Searle,  Miss  S.  A.,  absent. 

Severiinfe,  Rev.  C.  M„  Nishi-machi,  Tottori 

SRed,  Miss  Mary  II.,  Maebasht. 

Stanford,  tier.  A.  W.,  and  wife,  Kanisu-niani  Dom 
Kioto. 

Stewart,  Miss  Nina  E.,  Hipasilii  Yuma,  Okayama. 

Siono,  Miss  C.  A.,  14,  Hiil,  Kobe. 

TiUcott,  Miss  Eliza,  Karasu-uiaru  Dori,  Kioto. 

Taylor,  "Wi)llBce,  M.D.,  and  wife,  14,  Conoesaioa, 
Os.nka. 

Telford,  Mis.s  K.  M.,  Hi^cnslii  Yiima,  Okayama. 

Torrey,  Miss  Kliz^betli,  Osukii. 

Wsinwright,  Miss  M,  K.,  Itiiu'legawa  Dori,  Kioto 

White,  Rev.  F.  N.,  and  wife.  Tsu. 

White,  Rev.  S.  S.,  Higu.«iii  Yuma,  Oniiyuma. 

Bai'tist  Missionary  Ukio.v  (Awkrica). 

Bennett,  Rev.  A.  A.,  and  wife,  67B,  BlulT,Yokotmma. 

Blunt,  MisaO.  M.,  Clmfii. 

Brand,  Rev.  J.  €.,  and  wife,  42,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Browne,  Uit>s  H.  M.,  108.  Inuai,  Cliofu. 

Carpenter,  Mr".  H.  K.,  Nemuro. 

Cliunli,  Mi»a  E.  R.,  34,  Bluff,  Yokohnma. 

ClaKi'tt,  Misa  A.  M.,  10,  Fitkuro  Mncki,  Surugndai, 
Tokio. 

Couverse,  Miss  0,  A.,  34,  BlufT,  Yokolinnta, 

CnmmiuKS,  Miss  L,  Kemuro. 

Dearing,  Rev.  J.  L.,  nnU  wife,  67,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Fisher,  Rev.  C.  H.  D.,  und  wife,  30B,  Taukiji,  Tokio. 

Hulscy,  Rev.  R,  U,  and  wife,  Sliimonoxeki. 

HHrobleu,  Rev,  S.  W,,  und  wife,  3,  NukHJima-cho, 
Reiidai. 

Hurringtou,  Rev.  0.  K,  and  wile,  262,  BliiiT,  Yoko- 
hama. 

Harrington,  Rov.  F.  0.,  ond  wire,  f2B,Bluf:,  Yoko- 
Luma. 

Jones,  Rev.  E.  B.,  and  wUe,  S,  Naknjiniadio, 
Sendai. 

Kidder,  Miss  A.  H.,  10,  Vukuro  Maclii,  SuiU);adai, 
Tokio. 

Mead,  Miss  L.,  39,  KitaNi  Ban^;lio,  SendaL 

Parshley,  Rev.  W.  B.,  and  wife,  Ncmiiro. 

Phillips,  Hi.fj  L.  A.,  120,  Tani  Machi,  Ichigaym, 
Usliigome,  Tokio. 

Poiito,  Rev.  T.  P.,  and  wife,  12,  Taukiji,  Tokio. 

Ehees,  Rev.  H-  H.,  and  wife,  5,  Uill,  Kobe. 

Roltnan,  Mias  K.  L.,  abaenL 

Sharland,  Mrs.,  Caofii. 

Shoemaker,  Rev.  T.  K.,  and  wife,  108,  Innai,  Cbofu. 

Taft,  Rov.  <>.  W.,  30a,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Thomson,  Rev.  R.  A.,  and  wife,  37,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Wiiitnian,  Mias  M.  A.,  10,  Fukuro  Maclii,  Suruga- 
diii,  Tokio. 

Wilson,  Miss  N.  J.,  34.  BlufT,  Yokohama. 

Wynd,  W.,  37,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Baptist  SoiTTiiKn.f  CoNrKKTiojr. 

Bninson,  Rev.  J.  A.,  and  wife,  34&,  Kynmnchi, 
Kokura. 

&trColhim,  Rev.  J.  W.,  and  wife,  345,  KyoinucliL 
Kokura. 
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Beiikklet  Tkuple  Mission. 
Noj-es,  Rev.  W.  H.,  mid  wife,  Maebaslil. 

Uritish  axd  Foreign*  Bihlk  Societt. 
Brtiithwitilo,  George,  n^nt,  14.  Bluff".  Yokohama. 
Ciii-ncii  OF  Christ. 

Giirst,  Rev.  C.  K ,  and  wife,  ali-si-iit. 

Ilurrisoii.  Mi-s  C.  J.,  liJj,  Bt-iitiii  Maclii,  Ushi- 
g«>me,  Tokiii. 

Ji>lin?on.  Miss  K.  V.,  10,  Nislii  Kata  Machi, 
Hoiijo.  Tokio. 

Smith,  Rev.  G.  T.,  niid  wife,  10,  Ni.«hi  Kata  Uachi, 
IIoiijo,  Tokio. 

Snodprass,  Rev.  E.,  and  wife,  1 1.  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Wirick,  Miss  L.  J.,  1C5  Beiiun,  Machi,  Ushigoine, 
Tokio. 

CUIIISTIAX  ClICRCH  OF  AMERICA. 

Jones,  Rev.  D.  F.,  and  wife,  1,  Sliin  Minalocho, 
Tokio. 

Rliodes,  Rev.  H.  J.,  13,  Turil-zaka,  Azabn,  Tokio- 

Church  of  Exolaxd. 

Bickeroteth,  Rt.  Rev.  E.,  D.D.,  Bishop,  11,  Sakae- 
ctio.  Shibn,  Tokio. 

/, — Society  for  the  Pn^  gat  ion  of  Vie  <7o<j)r/. 

Fo8i>,  Rev.  II.  J.,  Kobe. 

Honr,  Miss  Alice,  19,  Rokii  Chomc,   Ii)nirn,  Tokio. 

Hoar,  Miss  Annie,  19,  Koku  Choiiio,  ligura,  Tokiu. 

Hiiglies,  II.,  Kobe. 

Morris,  Rev.  H.  S.,  Kobe. 

Sh.iw,  Venorablo  A.  C,  M.A.,  Archdencou,  and 
wife,  19,  RoUu  Chomo,  ligiini,  Tokio. 

//. — Church  Missionary  Society. 

Andrews,  Rev.  Walter,  and  wife,  Ilakodata. 

Biitclielor,  Rev.  J.,  and  wife,  Hakodate. 

Brandram,  Rev.  J.  B.,  and  wife,  Kumamoto. 

Buncombe,  Rev.  W.  B.,  and  wife,  Tukushima. 

Buxton,  Rev.  B.  F.,  and  wife,  Miitau\-e. 

Oiiapman,  Rev.  G.,  18,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Cliappcll,  Rev.  A.  P.,  and  wife,  Gifu, 

Cox,  Miss  G.,  1 7.  Concession,  Osiika. 

Dunn,  Miss,  Tokiisliima. 

Kdmonds,  Mrs.,  !•,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Klli<«,  Miss  L.,  9,  Dcsliima,  Nagasaki. 

Evington,  Rev.  H.,  and  wife,  4,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Fawcett,  Hiss  S.  L.,  Tokiisliima. 

Fuller,  Rev.  A.  R.,  9,  Deshliiia,  XnKa<:aki. 

F^-Hoii,  Rev.  P.  K.,  and  wife,  23,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Hind,  Rev.  J.,  Osaka. 

Howard.  Miss  D.,  12,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Hunt,  Miss  M.,  Osxika. 

Hutchinson,  Kev.  A.  B..  atid  wife,  absent 

Knight,  Mis:<  A.,  9,  Dexiiimn,  Nagasaki. 

Lang,  Rev.  D.  M.,  Kumsmioto. 

Maundroll,  Venerable.  Archdeacon,  absent,  Osaka 

MtPrice,  Rev.  \\'..  Osaka. 

Nettleship,  C,  and  wife,  ilnkodato. 

Nott,  Mi^8  O.,  Kumnmoto. 

Pn.vne,  Miss.  Knshiro. 

Pole.  Rev.  G.  H.,  and  wife,  absent,  Osaka. 

Kiildcll,  Miss  H.,  Kiimiininto. 

Riison,  Mi!>s  K.,  Tokushmia. 

S:iiider,  Miss,  Matsuye. 

SiA'ann,  Rev.  S.,  Fukuyama. 

Tapson,  Miss  J.,  Kakodato. 

Teiinant,  Miss  A.  C,  17,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Thompson,  Mihs.  Matsuye. 

Tristrum,  Miss  K.,  12,  Concession,  Osaka. 


Warren,  Miss,  3,  CoLCcssion,  Osako, 

Wnrren,  Venerable,  Archdeacon,    3,    Concession 

Os)lk:l. 

Wood,  Jliss  M.,  12,  Concession,  Osaka. 

///. — Church  of  England  in  Canada. 

Baldwin.  Rev.  J.  M.,  43,  KaUba,  Much!  8cB 
Chonu',  Xacoya. 

Roi  11118011.  Rev.  J.  Cooper,  43,  Kataba,  Machi  Su 
Clumic.  N:  goya. 

Sliirlcok.  .\iiss,  Tokio. 

Waller,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Fukushima. 

IV. — St  Andrew's  Mixtion.  Jbkio. 

Cholmondelev,   Rev.  L.  B.,    11,  Sukae-cho,  Sliiba, 
Tokio. 
Fieese,  Rev.  P.  E..  11,  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokia 
Gardner,  Rev.  C.  G.,  11.  Sakae-cho,  Shibn.  Tokia 
Kiitjr,  Rev.  A.  P.,  11.  Si>kae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokio. 
M(Kire,  Rev.  H.,  11,  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokio. 
Byde,  Rev.  L.  P.,  11,  t<Hkac-cho,  Shilia,  Tokia 

V. — Seamen's  Mimon,  Tokohirnin. 

Austen,  Rev.  W.  T.,  and  wife,  82,  Yokoliama. 

VI.— St.  IlUd'i's  Mission,  Tokin. 

Bullock,  Mis^^,  I,  Xagasiiki,  Axabn,  Tokio. 
Cushiiig,  Miss,  1,  Nagasaki,  Asabu.  Tckio. 
Dunn,  Miss,  1,  Najfiisaki,  Aznbu,  Tokio. 
Grace,  Nurse,  1,  Nagasaki,  Azabu,  Tokio. 
Snowden,  Miss,  1,  Nagasaki,  AEabn,  T«ikio. 
Thomtc:n,  Miss,  1,  Nagasaki,  Aaibu,  Tokio. 

VIT. — Zenana  Society. 

Bassoa  Mil's,  Osaka. 
'  Qoodall.  Mrs.  E..  Nagasaki 
Julius,  Miss,  Osaka. 

VJII. —  Socittyfor  Promoting  Fyntde  Educatimi. 

Boiilton,  Miss  C.  B.,  12,  Concession,  Osaka. 
ILiiniltoii,  Miss  L  C.,  12,  Concession,  Osaka. 

IX. — UnuUached  to  any  Society. 

Holland,  Miss,  0>aka. 
Madeley,  W.  P.,  Hiroshima. 

Ci'MBKiiLAND  Presbyterian  CnuKca. 

Drennan,  Mrs.  A.  M-i  Oyeno. 

DuUicM,  Miss  B.  A.,  abseiit.« 

Hail,  Rev.  .A.  D.,  and  wife,  ;d,  f^o'icession,  Osakik 

Hail,  Ruv.  J.  B.,  and  wife,  absoitt. 

Hudson,  Rev.  G.  G.,  and  wilb,  16,  CoDCessioo, 
Osaka. 

Leavitt,  Miss  J.  H.,  absent. 

Morgan,  Miss  Agnes,  Oi-aka. 

Morgan,  Miss  May,  Osaka. 

Rezner,  Miss  Rena,  Yokkaichi. 

Van  Home,  Rev.  G.  W.,  and  wife,  2S,  Concession, 
Osaka. 

Episcopal  Church  (America) 

Williams,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.,  D.D.  (Bishop),  8t, 
Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Aldrich,  Miss  Martha,  17,  Kami  Roknban-dM^ 
Tokio. 

Ambler,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  wife,  Kioto. 

Bull,  Miss  Leila.  Imabashi  Machi,  Oat  kn. 

Cole,  Rev.  J.  Thompson,  and  wife,  6G,  TfnMji, 
Tokio. 

Dooman,  Rev.  Isaac,  and  wife,  Nara. 

Francis.  Rev.  J.  .M.,  and  wife,  26a,  Tsukiji,  Tokkk 
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<;  irJiuer,  J.  McD.,  and  wife,  40,  Toukiji,  Tokio. 
Gue|i|>.  Miss  Ida.,  56,  Tsukiji,  Tokiu. 
Liiiiiiii;.  Kenry,  M.D.,  5,  Coiiceiwioii,  Osaka. 
Lovcll,  Miss  Lisui,  27.  Concession.  Osuka. 
Hailes,  Mitts  Mnry,  absent. 
McKiin,  Rev.  J.,  and  wife.  7,  Concession,  Osikka, 
Morris,  Kev.  A.  R.,  41,  Tsukiji.  Tokio. 
Pajte,  Rev.  li.  D.,  and  wife,  88,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
Palmer,  Miss  Carrie  K..  27,  Concession,  Os-ika. 
Patoti,  R<»v.  J.  L.,  and  wife,  M'lubaslii. 
Perry.  Miss  Anna  M.,  5,  Tsnkiji,  Tokio. 
Perry.  Miss  Fanny  M..  5,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
Bprati^Me,  Miss,  hnabashi  Maelii,  Osaka. 
Buthun,  Miss  6.,  6,  Kami  Rokuban-clio.  Tokio. 
Tynp,  Kev.  T.  S.,  and  wife,  29,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
Verbeck,  Miss  Knima,  4,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
Willium«<in,  Miss  Kmma,  23,  Tsnkiji,  'I'okio. 
Woodniun,  Kev.  E.  U.,  and  wife,  5,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Ktakgei.ical  AssoctATiox  of  North  Aubrica. 

lUenst,  Rev.  G.  K.,  and  wife,  44a.  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
Fisclier.  Rev.  F.  W.,  and  wife,  44b.  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
Keitz.  Rev.  F.  C,  and  wife,  49a,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
Seder.  l{nv.  J.  1.,  and  wife,  50a,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
Yoi-geleiu,  Rev.  F.  W.,  and  wife,  absent. 

bvasoemcal     protestant    mlssiosart   society 
(Gbruan  and  Swiss). 

Dieruks,  Miss  Aiigusto,  12,  Suzuki-cl)o,  Surugadni, 
Tokio. 

Munzinger,  Rev.  Carl,  39,  Elami  Toroisaka-clio, 
Kxi.sliikawa,  Tokiu. 

Schmiedel,  Rev.  Otto,  7,  Suzuki-ciio,  Surugadai, 
Tokio. 

IXDBl'KNDE.NT. 

'    fiallagli,  Miss  Ii.,  Mishiina. 

Iktkrxatioxal  Christian  Alliance. 

Howard,  Miss  Clara,  1404,  Nakamura,  BlnfT,  Yo- 
koli.-ima. 

Kinney,  Miss  H.  C,  1404,  Xakamnra,  Bluft;  Yo- 
koliama. 

Ludlow,  Rev.  J.  P.,  and  wife,  Kobe. 

Pratt.  M  sa  Susie  A.,  1*04,  Nakamura,  Bluff,  Yo- 
kdiama. 

Methodist  Cuuiicii  of  Canada. 

Bluckniore,  Miss  I.  S.,  YamanHSiii,  Ei-wa  Jo-Gakko, 
Kofu. 

Cassidy,  Rev.  P.  A.,  M.A.,  and  wife,  Sliiziioka. 

Cocliraii,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  13,Torii-zj«ka,  Aziibii, 
TMcitx. 

Crummey.  Rev.  K.,  B.A.,  Kanazawa. 

Onniiiii^'iiacn,  Miss  M.  J.,  Kanazawa. 

Dunlo)),  Rev.  .1.,  Nagano. 

Kby,  R.V.  C.  S.,  D.D.,  and  wife,  16,  Talsuoka-cho, 
Boni;i>,  Tiikio. 

Harjtia'C.  Miss  I.  11.,  Kanazawa. 

Hart,  Miss  E.  C,  14,  Uigiishi  Torii-zaka,  Azabn, 
Tokio 

Hurt,  Miss  N.,  14,  Higashi  Torii-zaka,  Azabu, 
Tokio. 

Large,  Mrs.  Y.  A.,  14,  Torii-zaka,  Azabu,  Tokio. 

I.nud,  Miss  H.,  14,  Iligashi  Torii-znka,  Azabu, 
Tokio. 

Macdonald,  Rev.  D.,  M.D.,  and  wife,  4,  Tsukiji, 
Tokio. 

MeKenzie.  Rev.  D.  R.,  B.A.,  Fiikui. 

Morgan,  Miss  T.  Kntp.  Sliiznoka. 

Munrov  Miss  J.  K.,  14.  Ili^.-ishi  Tori<-znka,  Aznhu. 
Tokio. 


Pp  stun.  Miss  E.  A..  Kofu. 

Robertson,  Miss  .M.,  Sliizuoka. 

<^aunby,  Rev.  J.  W.,  1!.  A.,  .nid  wife,  Kanazawa 

Slionlto,  Miss  B,  14.  Torii-ziika,  Azabu,  Tokio. 

AVinlcmnte,  Miss  S   A.,  K"fu. 

AVhittington,  Rev.  R..  M.A.,  and  wife,  absent 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Allen,  Miss  Belle  J.,  Oura,  Iligashi  Yuma,  Nag»- 
oaki. 

Ailing,  Mi.sH  H.  S.,  Aovainn,  Tokio. 

Atkiu.son,  Miss  A.  P.,  Tokio. 

Atkinson,  Miss  Mary  K.,  Yonezttwa. 

Bancus,  Miss  G.,  llirosaki. 

Beckwith,  Rev.  F.  T.,  and  wife,  Ei-wa  Oaklo, 
Aoyaraa,  Tokio. 

Belknap,  Rev.  J.  F.,  and  wife,  Ei-wa  GakV-o, 
Aoyatna,  Tokio. 

Bender,  Miss  E.  R.,  Ei-wa  Jo-Gakko,  Aoyaxt, 
Tokio. 

Bing,  Miss  Annie  L,  Oura,  Higashi  Yama,  N»fa- 
snki. 

Bishop, Rev.  C,  and  wife,  15,  Akashiclio,  T.suiyi, 
Tckio. 

lilackstock,  Miss  K.,  Ei-wa  Jo-Gakko,  AoyacM, 
Tokio. 

Chappell,  Rev.  B.,  and  wife,  Ei-wa  Gakko,  Aoyama, 
Tokio. 

Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  G.,  and  wife,  15,  Aknsliich*^ 
Tsnkiji.  Tokio. 

Coiiell,  Rev.  I.  H.,  and  wife,  Nagasaki. 

Jlanforlh,  JI'ss  Mary  A.,  Nago.va. 

Diivison.  Rev.  J.  C.  and  wife,  alisent. 

De   MiitU',  Miss  H.,  Ei-wa  Jo-Gakko,  Tokio. 

I)icker8!«n,  Miss  A.,  Hakodate. 

Bniper,  Rev.  G.  F.,  and  wife,  222b,  BluflT,  Yok*- 
bama. 

Forbes.  Miss  E.  R.,  Kagoshima. 

Fnlkerson,  Rev.  K.  K.,  and  wife,  Xacasaki. 

French,  Miss  A.  S.,  221,  Bluff,  Yokoiiama. 

Gheer,  Miss  J.  M.,  Oara,  Higashi  Yama,  Nagasah*. 

Grifliths,  Miss  Mary  B.,  Tokyo. 

Hampton.  Miss  M.  R,  Hakodate. 

Iinhoff,  Miss  L.,  Yoaezawa. 

Johnson,  Rev.  H.  B.,  and  wife,  Onra,  Higashi  T*- 
ma,  Xiigasaki. 

Norton,  Rev.  G.  B.,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Ei-wa  Gakko^ 
Aova  .ii,  Tokio. 

Pariloo,  Miss  M.  E.,  13,  Akashi-cho,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Phelps.  Miss  F.  E.,  13,  Akashi-^ho.  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Russell.  Miss   E.,  Oura,  Higashi   Yama,  Naga.sakL 

Seeds.  Miss  L.  M.,  Fiikuoka. 

Si  nous,  Miss  M.  E.,  Oura,  Higashi  Yama.  Naga- 
saki. 

Soper,  Rev.  Julius,  and  wife,  absent. 

Spencer,  Kev.  J.  0.,  and  wife,  Ei-wa  Gakko,  Aoya- 
ma.  Tokio. 

j^pencer.  Rev.  D.  S.,  and  wife,  absent 

Spencer,  Miss  M.  A.,  absent 

Sw.irtz,  Rev.  H.  W..  .M.D..  and  wife,  absent. 

Taylor,  Miss  M.  E.,  Kagosliima. 

Tucker.  Miss  (1.,  31,  Inabe-r-lio,  Fuknoka. 

A'ail,  Miss  J.  S..  Ki-wa  Gakko,  Aoyama,  Tokio. 

Vail,  Rev.  M.  S.,  and  wife,  Ei-wu  Uakko,  Aoyama, 
T  ki... 

V..n  Pelten,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  221,  BInff,  Yokohama. 

Wi.dnian,  Kev.  J.  W..  and  wife.  HiroMiki. 

Watson,  Miss  R.  J.,  Ei-wa  Jo-Gakko,  Tokia 

Wier,  Rev.  J.,  and  wife,  Hnkod.ite. 

AVilsim,  Mi-^s  Ma^y,  Nauoya. 

Woideii,  Ki'v.  W.  S..  M.l).  and  wife.  Xixjoya. 
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MmiomsT  EptscoP*t  Church,  South. 

Bico,  Miss  M.  F.,  Koho. 

Dans,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Dwajima. 

Deninrw.  Rpf.  T.  W.  B.,  Kwniim!  Onkiitn,  Kobe. 

Diikf??,  R«v.  ').  A.,  M  a,  «ml  wire,  1998,  Kino-kuni 
Uachi  Tam&-t<iiikuri,  Ots.ikii. 

Ooines,  Mia^  N.  B.,  I'.i-go  Jo-Gakko,  TTiroBhimn. 

Hiirlnri,  MiM  K,,  absent 

Kin,  Miss  Y.  M.,  M.D.,  33,  Shimoyamate  Dori, 
Kobo. 

Lnmtiiith,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Ko»>0. 

Lambuth,  Rev.  W.  R.,  M.D.,  D.P.,  nml  wife,  ibeent 

Mo8«l<?3',  llev.  C,  B.,  and  wife,  Miitsuynma. 

Newton,  Rev.  J.  0.  C,  and  wiie,  Kwnnsei  Gnkuin, 
Kobe, 

Rollins,  Rev.  J.  M.,  and  wife,  Osakn. 

Bliaw,  Rer.  S.,  and  wife,  Yamngruclii. 

Binder,  Misa  L.  C,  Va-^o  Jo-Oakko,  Hiroshima. 

TowKin,  Re7.  W.  K.,  aud  wife,  9,  YAniit,  Kobe. 

Utiey,  Rev.  N.  W.,  and  wifo,  absom. 

WfiinTighi,  S.  n.,  and  wife,  Kwansei  Gnkuin,  Ki>t>©. 

Waters,  Rev.  B.  W.,  and  wife,  133,  No^Klri  cho, 
Hirosliiroa. 

Wilson,  Rev.  W.  A^  Oitn. 

Methodist  PROT^■sTAVT  Missroic. 

Albright,  Rer.  L  L,  and  wife,  99,  Minnmi  Buhui- 
eho,  Nngoya. 

Colhoiie'r,  Rev.  T.  H.,  D.D.,  and  wife,  120a,  BIiiIT, 
Tokohama. 

Forest,  Mim!  A.  L.,  64,  Uinnini  Knjira  cho,  Kagoya. 

Klein,  Rer.  F.  C.,uDd  wile,  101,  Minnmi  Buhoi-olio, 
Napojr*. 

Morgan,  Rev.  A.  R.,and  wife,  120a,  BIhD*,  Yokolinmn. 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  K.  M.,  and  wife,  99,  Mioami, 
Bubet-clio,  Kaidoyo. 

Wboiatoue,  Miaa  J.  R.,  120a,  Blufl;  Yokohama. 

National  Biblb  Society  op  Sootlaho. 
Braiiliwaita,  Qeorge,  ag^nt,  14,  BIulT,  Yokohainn. 

.  Prbsbttkriak  Choroh,  Nobtb  (Amerioa). 

Alexander,  Miss  C.  T.,  2,  Nislii  JMachi,  Kiban-cho, 
Tokio. 

Alexander,  Rer.  T.  T.,  and  wife,  14,  Concession, 
OsakiL. 

Ay rei>,  Rev.  J.  B.,  aud  wife,  YnmRgucbi. 

fiallagU,  J.  C,  and  wife,  Meiji  Uakuiti,  Sliirokane, 
Tokio. 

Bidlogh.  Mias  A.  P.,  Tsiino  Hndrn  Mun»,  Tokio. 

Bigelow,  Miss  G.  S.,  KnnazJiwii. 

Cose,  Misa  E.  W,,  49,  Bluff,  Yokolinma. 

Bryan,  Rev.  A.  V.,  and  wife,  llirosliinia, 

Curtis,  Ror.  P.  S.,  and  wife,  Hiroshima. 

Culhbert,  Miss  M.  N.,  Hiroshima. 

Davis,  Mias  A.  K.,  33,  Kami  ni-Ban-cbo,  Tokio. 

Douplity,  Rev.  J.  W.,  and  wife,  YaniHgiichi. 

FullOT),  Rev.  Q.  W.,  and  wife,  Fukni. 

Gardner,  Miss  Surah,  33,  Kami  ni-Ban-clio,  Tokio. 

Gar^'in,  Miss  A.  E.,  Icbi  JoGukko,  Uycmaclii, 
Osaka. 

Hnrkneas,  Rev.  R.,  and  wife,  Kanazawa. 

Haworth,  Mi*:*  Alice,  lohi  Jo-Gukku,  Uyemaclii, 
Osaka. 

Hayes,  Rev.  M.  C,  and  wife,  Hondachi-no  Tobt, 
Urae-cho,  Kanai.iv.n. 

Hayes,  Misa  Emma,  33,  Kami  ni-Ban-cho,  Tokio. 

Hearst,  Rev.  J.  P.,  and  wife,  Kioto. 

Hepburn,  J.  C,  M.D.,  LLD.,  and  wife,  24£,  Blufi; 
Tokobama. 


ITesser,  Misn  M.  K„  nbRoni,  Knnnnwa. 

Imbric,  Rev.  Williaiti,  DR.,  and  wife,  16,  TfuViJi, 
Tokio. 

Knox.  Rer.  G.  William,  D.D.,  and  wife,  27,  T*b- 
kiji.  Tokio. 

I^jiflertev.  Mi«s  C.  E,  Kiiir^Jiawa. 

LaiKltft,  Itev.  IL  M,,  and  wife,  Meiji  Gakuin,  Slu'ro- 
kane. 

Lee(e,  Miss  L  A.,  2,  Kishi  Hachi,  Nll«n-cho,  Tokkn 

Loonortl,  Rev.  J.  Nt.,  and  wife,  Toyama. 

LovE-lnnd,  Miss  H.  S.,  absent. 

McCarlec,  D.  B.,  M.R,  Meiji  Gakuin.  SliiroVtna, 
Tokiii. 

MiOuuley.  R<.->r.  J.  M.,  D.D.,  and  wifo,  Meiji  Gakuin, 
Sliin.ikiine,  Tokio. 

McOnire,  Mis*!  Ella,  loh  Jo-Gakko,  Uyemachi, 
Osnkn. 

McNair,  Rov.  T.  M.,  Meqji  Gakuin.  Shirokan^ 
Tokio. 

Millikcn.  Miiis  R.  P.,  33,  Kjimi  ni-Bnn^lio,  Tokia 

Murray,  Mica  Lily.  33,  Kami  ni-Ban-cbu,  Tokia 

Nnylor,  Mfy.  Jj.  M.,  K.imi  Kflkinoki.Ba(«ke^  Kan- 
azawa. 

Pierson,  Rev.  G.  P^  Ohiba. 

Porter.  Mi'S  K.  K.,  ah^^pul.  Kaimzaira. 

Porter.  Rev.  J.  B.,  and  wife,  absent. 

Rose,  Misa  Carrie  H.,  3:*.,  Kami  ni-Baa-clio,  Tokia 

Shaw,  Miss  Kiite,  Kannxitwa. 

Smith,  Mis>  S.  C,  Sapporo. 

Taylor,  Rev.  A.  G.,  ami  wiio,  Hondachi-no,  Iiki- 
sh'iki  Maclil,  Kannzawa, 

Thimipsnn,  Rar.  D.,  D.D.,  and  wife,  33,  Tsukijt, 
Tokio. 

True.  Mrs.  M.  T.,  absent.  Tokio. 

West,  Miss  A.  B.,  2,  Nislii  Maehi,  Niban-cb(n 
Tokio. 

Winn,  Rer.  T.  0.,  and  wife,  45,  Tobi-Ume-diOi 
Kanflsawo. 

Woodhall,  Rev.  G.  K.,Kud  wife,  Concosaion,  (Ma. 

Touiigman,  K.  M.,  6b,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Pkesbytkrias  Chubch,  SocTfi  (America). 

Brown,  Rev.  C.  G.,  and  wife,  46,  Elami  Hoomach^ 
Eoclii. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  C,  and  wife,  Na^oyt, 

Cumming.  Rev.  C.  K.,  Nagoya, 

Dowd,  Mi.°a  Annie,  Ki-wa  Jo-6akko,  Kochi. 

Fulton,  Rev.  S.  P.,  and  wife,  Okaeaki. 

Gniliam.  Rer.  H.  T.,  and  wife,  602,  Tomeda  Dm 
Machi,  Tokusliima, 

Grinnau,  Rev,  R.  B,,  and  wife,  Kobe. 

Junkin,  Rev.  D.  P.,  absent,  Koclii. 

HcAIpine,  Rev.  R.  K.,  and  wife,  64,  Shimo  TaM 
Suginn-«ho,  Nngoya. 

Mcllwaine,  Rev.  W.  B.,  and  wife,  Kodii. 

Moore,  Rer.  J.,  and  wife,  Koclii. 

Price,  Rov.  II.  B.,  Tokiishima. 

Randolph,  Mr?,  A.  S.,  Nogoyn. 

Robertson.  Miss  L.  W.,  Tokusliima. 

Stirling.  Xfis^  C.  E.,  Ei.wa  Jo-Gakko,  Kochf. 

WimbisU,  Misa  L.  K.,  66,  Nagoya. 

Reforurd  Cbdrcii  Mission    (Auerioa). 

Amerman,  Rer.  J.  L.,  D.D.,  and  wife,  19,  Afcs- 
ahi-cho,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Ballagh,  Rev.  J.  H.,  and  wife,  49,  Bluff,  Yoko- 
hama. 

Booth,  Rev.  K.  8.,  and  wife,  178,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Brokaw,  Miss  M.  E.,  abseni.  ]"«,  Bluff,  Yokoh 
Doyo.  Mi.ss  M.,  178,  BlnlT,  Yokolmma, 
Harris,  Rev.  H.,  and  wife,  abstini,  Tokio. 
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Irvine,  Miss  R,  L.,  Nn^snld. 

L"mcrmii)i,  Migs  C.  B.,  NugHSJiki. 

MiUer,  Rev.  E.  Roihesny.  and  wife,  Murioka. 

Mniilton,  MUs'j.,  66,  Bluff,  Yokohmna, 

Olutiftii.s  Rev.  A.,  and  wilo,  N,ig:us;tki. 

riclera.  Rev.  A.,  nnd  wile,  Nagasaki, 

Stout,  Mlsa  Anna,  Xngiianki. 

Sumt.  Rot.  II.,  uml  wife,  Nn^nsnki. 

Thr.mp«<in,  Miss  A.  I)e  R,  ITS.  Bluff,  Tokoliama. 

Verliocic,  Rov.  O.  K.,  D.D.,  and  wilo,  4,  Akaahi-cho, 
Tsiikiji,  Tokio. 

Winn,  Mis.^  M.  L.,  11,  Osnwiik.Twnrn,  Moriokn. 

Wyi-kofl.  Pn/essor  M.  N.,  and  wi(o,  «0,  Shiiuo 
Tiik.initwB-cho,  Sliiba,  Tokio. 

RsrOKllEI)  ClIUKOH  tX  THB   UNITED  STATKa 
Hoy,  Rev.  W   K.,  nnd  wife,  Sondai, 
Moore,  Rev.  J.  P.,  and  wife,  abat;ut. 
Poorbaush,  Mis!!  K.  P.,  Sandni. 
Poorbuiiffh,  Miss  L.  R.,  Senilai. 
Scliiioder,  Rev.  D.  B.,  and  wife.  Scndai. 

SociETT  or  FaiKxca. 

Cofland,  Joseph,  and  wKe,  afaeeut,  SO,  Eouti-machf, 
SIdba,  Tukio. 

Gundry,  }A\t»  M.  A.,  30,  Koniumachi,  Slilbfl.  Tokio. 

Wright,  W.  v.,  and  wife,  63,  Saubun-cliu,  Kojima- 
dii,  Tokio. 

Tract  SooirnBa  for  Japan. 

While.  Rev.  W.  J.,  Secrtiary  aud  AgLnt,  6a, 
Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

UmO»  ChxJRCH  of  rOKOIlAMA. 

Meacham,  Rev.  G.  M.,  D.D.,  paaicr,  66.  Bluff,  Yo- 
kohama. 

United  Prbsbtterian  Missio.v  of  Scotland. 

Dnridsoii,  Rev.  Robert,  and  wife,  absent. 
VVaddell,  Rev.  H.,  8,  Akishiclio,  Tgukiji,  Tokio. 

Ukitariah. 

Jjiwrenoe.  Rev.  "W.  I.,  and  wife,  19,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
MacCuiilef,  Rev,  Cloy,  Mitii  Nicliome,  SUiba,  Tokio. 

UKIVKBSAI.rST. 

Catp,  Rev,  J.  W.,  and  wite,  66,  Hiogadaui,  Knishi- 
kawM,  Tokio. 

Peria,  Kov.  G.  L.,  and  wife,  16,  MasiiKO-clio.Hongo, 
Tokio. 

Schouler,  Misa  M.  L.,  66,  Miogndani,  Koisliikawa, 
Tokio. 

'WouAH'a  Uiriox  Uissiox. 

Cruckhnit.  Mii>B  IT.  I..  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Crosb/.  MiHs  J.  N..  212,  BUiff.  Vokohamii. 
Pieraon,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  212,  BlulT,  Yokoliama. 


People  of  Eoreai 

KoREV  is  a  kiDgUoni  iit  the  eastern  pRrt  of 
Asi.o,  with  an  estimoteil  jiopulntion  of  10,528,937. 
The  reigning  monarch,  named  Li  Hi,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1804.  Uia  only  son  iu  sevcatecn 
Je.nrs  of  age. 

A  missionary  in  Kor^n  fTirniahca  the  following 
description  of  the  ]>eopk': 

"The  Koreans  are  usually  tall,  well-built,  nnd 
have  slniiyht,  clearly  cut  features.  In  com  pit-. x- 
ion  they  ore  lighter  than  the  Japanese.     Some 


have  clear  skins  and  are  ruddy.  They  arc  intel- 
ligent, frauk,  sociable,  and  religiously  inclioed. 
A  white  cotton  dress  is  generally  worn — thin  in 
summer  and  padded  in  winter.  Dresses  of  cer- 
emony or  rank  are  ornamented  with  colored  silk 
or  hempen  goods.  The  puntaloona  are  loose  nnd 
tied  at  the  feet.  The  men  have  their  hair  done 
up  iu  pigtails  like  the  Chinese,  but  it  is  wrapped 
up  iu  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  is  cov- 
ered  by  a  hat  made  of  horsehair,  or  by  a  long 
loose  tunic.  The  feet  are  protected  by  straw 
sandals  in  dry  weiitlicr,  and  by  wooden  clogs 
when  the  weather  is  wet.  The  dress  of  the 
peasant  women  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  men.  Many  of  the  betttr  class  of 
women  wear  a  skirt  aud  waist,  in  rude  imitation 
of  Eiiropcjin  dress. 

"The  houH-s,  iu  genend,  are  nothing  more 
than  ruilo  liuts,  the  lower  part  built  of  stone  and 
mud  and  the  upper  part  of  wood.  Kiuety  is  a 
house  found  with  a  second  story.  The  roomi 
are  small  and  arc  devoid  of  furniture  and  or- 
namentation. Usually  Uie  iumafes  sit  upon  the 
bare  floor,  o:ily  the  richest  families  using  mats 
of  straw;  sometimes  a  rude  bench  or  chnir  cov- 
ered with  oiled  paper  is  offered  to  a  foreign 
guest.  Sorae  hoa-es  have  raised  floors,  under 
which  the  smoke  from  the  fire  is  made  to  pass 
and  warm  the  house.  Their  hotnes  ore  usually 
po<irIy  lighted.  The  houses  of  the  common 
people  have  thutched  roofs,  while  those  of  the 
more  we.althy  classes  arc  often  covered  with 
tiles;  sometimes  the  houses  of  the  better  classes 
are  faced  with  stone  and  pointed  with  cement." 
Dr.  N.  H.  Allen  says:  "Seoul,  the  capital,  seen 
from  a  high  position,  seems  like  a  collection  of 
hay-stacks  that  have  wintered  out;  while  inter- 
spersed among  the  tbatcded  roofs  of  the>  poor 
are  seen  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  gentry,  sunnountcd 
by  their  patch  of  green  trees  and  grass." 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  where  a 
wanner  climate  and  arieher  soil  are  fouuil,  the 
country  produces  wheat,  rice,  millet,  and  the 
potato.  Most  of  the  fruil-s  found  in  our  own 
country  are  produced  in  Korea,  but  are  of  in- 
ferior qimlil  v.  In  Japau  the  ceiliugs  of  many 
of  the  templi-s  are  decoratwl  with  Korean  wood, 
while  in  Cliiuii  it  is  in  constant  demand  for  gen- 
eral use.  Hordes  of  small  size  are  found;  also 
cattle,  swiue,  the  bear,  leopard,  fox,  wolf,  bad- 
ger, and  otter.  Sheep  and  goats  are  reared  by 
the  king  alone,  and  for  sacriScial  purposes. 

The  cotton  produced  pos.scsses  that  fine  siiky 
fiber  so  much  e.steemed  anmng  cotton-spinners. 
"From  it  the  famous  cloth-like  paper  oif  Korea 
is  made,  which  is  w  thick,  tough,  and  dunible 
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that  Cliinose  tniloTS  wse  it  hb  a  liuiiiy  for  wiator 
coat!).  It  is  also  used  for  luoney,  towels,  watcr- 
{■ruiif  ^artucala,  tablecloths,  hats,  uud  cvco  par- 
♦jtious." 

Tea  is  not  takeu  n«  n  common  bwcrnf^e,  the 
people  lining  iustcad  ricc-wjitcr  and  infiisious  of 
ginger  and  orange  peel.  The  unlives  use  mus- 
t:ird  mid  pepper  ia  abundauce  as  eeiisoning. 


Korean  Proverb* 

Thk  Korean  says:  "  Uirds  by  day  may  be  rats 
by  nitrbt, "  which  means  tiiat  he  who  flatters  you 
to  your  face  may  malign  you  bcliitid  your  back. 
"  You  c^DDOt  make  a  mountain  by  bringing  ten 
loads  of  dirt,"  or,  in  other  words,  ii  little  study 
is  worthless.  "The  man  who  li\'is  (in  a  moiin- 
taiii  sees  more  than  he  who  lives  in  a  well," 
which  bears  witness  to  the  value  of  wide  travel 
and  observMtirtD. 

One  which  illustrates  well  the  natural  con- 
servatism t«f  the  Emit  is  this;  "If  you  try  to 
save  time  by  guing  across  lom,  instead  of  going 
around  by  the  regular  road,  you  will  fall  in  with 
robbers."  The  expression,  "A  wall  of  words 
hides  everything  else  from  sight,"  ix'fers  to  men 
who  know  nothing  but  letters;  in  other  words, 
"book-worms."  Very  high  nionil  ground  is 
reached  in  this;  "H  dust  gathers  on  the  mirror 
it  is  useless,"  which  refera  to  kcejiing  the  soul 
clear  of  the  love  of  money,  rank,  and  pleasure. 
Again ;  "  Water  spilled  jnny  be  recovered  again, 
but  words  once  spoken  never."  Of  a  precocious 
(•liild  it  is  said  :  "A  flower  that  is  in  full  bloom 
in  die  morning  is  soon  throvvu  siwny."  When 
a  man  fails  through  sperulation  thiy  say:  "He 
ate  80  fast  that  he  choked." 

"If  you  smash  ynur  bread  bowl  there  is  no 
use  in  looking  at  the  pieces,"  is  equivalent  to 
our  "There  is  no  use  in  crying  over  spilled 
milk."  The  Koreaais  say;  "  If  you  put  on  good- 
smelling  bait  the  fish  will  bite  it,  though  it  kill 
liira,"  meaning  that  if  you  give  a  servant  high 
wages  he  will  work  liioiM-U  to  deiilh  for  you. 
In  s|K*;d<ing  of  the  inflnrnci;  of  a  bad  niau  U]i'>u 
his  servants  they  s,iy:  "If  the  soiuce  of  the 
■trenm  is  muddy,  the  lower  course  will  be  mud- 
dy." "A  pin  hole  through  a  thousand-foot 
dike  will  destroy  it,"  which  means,  by  iulcrpre- 
tatioD,  lliat  a  single  small  fault  lu  a  very  good 
man  ist-nough  to  spoil  him.  "If  the  rarpenler 
fitrc'tehes  the  string  it  will  make  a  straight  Hue." 
So  if  you  rebuke  an  untnitliful  iniin  it  tends  to 
make  him  honest.  One  of  the  nio.st  beautiful 
ones  that  !  have  met  is  this:  "If  you  make  a 
channel  the  ship  can  come,"  by  which  they  mean 


that  if  you  do  a  man  a  kindness  you  make  n  way 
to  his  licjirt. 

When  a  man  is  talking  aboat  soroetldng  of 
which  he  knows  little  or  nothing,  the  Koreans 
«.ny:   "  1'lie blind  man  is  disi iuguishlng  bel» 
red  and  purple."  The  Korean  cxpiiession,  "fn 
ing  from  the  gridiron  into  the  fire."  is  equiviiki 
to  our  "jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire."—//.  £.  IlulUrt. 


A  Ourioua  Korean  Tale. 

A  KODLfMAtr  trsveliiig  soulliwaitl  from  tlie  eapi 
fell  in  will)  a  man  of  the  middle  dtus  carrying 
huge  |>C!ir  as  lurjfc  as  a  pumpkin.  Astonished  tC  tlit 
slius  of  tlie  fruit,  he  stopped  tlie  ma  a  and  iuquiied 
about  it,  and  this  is  ilie  nocount  the  mim  gave: 

"  I  decided  to  go  to  Seoul  to  att(>nd  the  anntinl 
examination  for  a  literary  degree,  but  haring  lilt)«i 
money  I  wns  compelled  to  walk.  One  day  I  win 
lakinK  n  short  cut  across  the  fields  and  UiroiigL  s 
lliick  grova  When  I  reached  the  center  of  llis 
(irove  I  perceived  that  there  was  ■  hug«  stone  inmi^i 
there,  and  out  of  its  head  was  growing  a  pear  ire«^ 
and  on  it  hunt;  this  huge  pear.  I  said  to  myself: 
'  If  I  can  get  that  pear  I  will  carry  it  to  Seoul  snd 
get  a  high  price  fur  it.  and  so  pay  my  expenses  niih 
that.'  I  looked  about  for  meaus  to  get  it,  but  I  could 
see  no  way  but  to  climb  for  it.  The  rugged  surface 
of  the  iniAge  made  it  tolerably  safe,  and  so  I  carerullyi 
made  my  way  up  the  front  of  JL  When  I  came  to 
the  cLiri,  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  I  was  xt 
fioilt,  but  after  carefully  examining  uiy  ground  I 
managed  to  get  over  the  projection  and  found  tlrn 
rooting  on  the  lip.  But  the  next  question  wa.showio 
get  over  the  nose.  There  sceuied  to  bo  uo  ]>nssibl« 
way.  The  cheeks  were  smooth  and  afforded  do 
f(MJiing.  The  point  of  the  nose  projected  out  several 
yards,  and  I  was  about  to  give  it  up  iu  dp«)inir 
when  1  helhuuglii  me  of  the  nostril.^,  two  ugly  look- 
iiiy;  holes  ;  perhaps  there  might  be  a  way  to  the  wp 
thruiigh  them.  I  crawled  in  and  began  the  accent 
by  bracing  my  elbows  and  knees,  and  wns  making 
rapid  progress,  when  suddenly  I  fell  the  wiiols 
strnclure  tremble  and  swbv.  I  clutched  nt  the  side 
and  braced  wiili  sU  my  might,  but  then  there  cnnies 
rush  of  wind  and  a  horrible  sound  as  of  all  the 
luruadoes  of  tlie  world  let  loose,  I  waa  swept  like  s 
feather  down  the  cavernous  passage,  and  as  I  went 
lost  consciousness.  The  image  had  sneezed.  ViUea 
I  regained  consciousness  I  found  myself  lying  in  a 
ehnnp  of  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  image,  and  to  niy 
delight  Ije^ide  me  lay  thepcnr,  which  had  t>eeushskca 
olV  bv  the  same  eruption  iliat  had  occasioned  oiy 
ImII."' 
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Protestant  "Work  in  Korea. 
Mrs.  H.  G    rxDEHWOon  writes:    "Tlie  Kor 
iiveir.ment  l>a.4  shown,  and  we  are  conflUeni 


mt  MUaionariea  of  Kvrea. 


eo  Iioslflity  toward  Proteslant  missions,  but  for 
political  reasons  tliej  prefer  lliat  we  sliould  not  forc« 
our  doiDjra  upon  their  official  cognizance  loo  opcnij. 
Nor  ig  this  necessary.  There  is  more  worlc  ready  st 
our  hands  than  in  Enaoya  day  we  can  find  hiind.i  for, 
«nd  when  that  worlc  is  done,  the  way  will  he  cleared 
tat  in6r«." 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  O.  ITnJdrwood  reports,  under  date  of 
July  24:  "The  outlook  for  worlt  in  Korea  is  liriplit. 
The  government  is  not  opposed  to  ns  and  allows  iia 
■to  push  on  our  work.  The  prejudices  of  the  people 
are  diaappearinf;,  and  Uie  preacher  finds  willing 
audiences.  The  niis.xiou  work  in  Korea  hfts  been 
^ing  oil  for  only  eijtlit  year:3,  and  would  have  been 
much  fikriher  advHiiccd  lind  the  Ciuirch  at  home  sent 
the  UK'n.     The  opon-n^-s  nru  ninny." 

Professor  H.  B.  Hulbert,  of  Seoul,  Korea,  writes  to 
the  New  York  Ei'<inyelut:  "In  spite  of  the  pfitioiiy 
of  tlieir  niiinbers  the  misaiouaiiee  have  eovered  n 
great  deal  of  ground,  for  besides  the  esUi'oU^hin;^  of 
hospitals  and  schools,  several  books  of  the  New 
Tesiatnenl  have  been  transLited  into  KorGiui  j.nd 
published,  a  dictionary  and  niuniml  of  Korean  lor  the 
U80  of  foreigners  liaS  appCiireil,  iind  (i  gooilly  numljcr 
«f  tracts,  which  liave  proved  of  iiae  in  preparing  the 

I  way  for  the  Scriptures.     In  addition  to  these  things 

a  regular  Ihoolopieal  class  lia.s  boon  sustained  by  the 
inissionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  in  which 
«ach  year  a  c1n.<!')  of  a  dozen  or  more  are  taught  the 
fundanientAl  doctrines  of  our  relijiion,  aii.l  gn  buck  to 
their  country  hotnea  and  guthor  about  tlieui  nuclei  of 
Christian  churches.  There  is  no  feature  of  the  work 
that  is  more  encouraging  timu  this. 

"  The  work  aiuong  women  is  growing  in  impor- 
tance  every  day,  and  while  it  is  loo  early  yet  to 
<)uote  figures  the  fact  is  ananred  that  there  is  a 
splended  opening  for  Christian  labor  in  this  direction. 
Tlie  question  is  constantly  askoil,  '  What  is  the 
altitude  of  the  Korean  government  toward  ProteMnnt 
«vongeliz!ition7'  It  is  roanife^tly  impossible  for  lliiit 
government,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  Coni'ncian 
•yitom,  and  requiring,  as  it  does,  that  the  litglier 
a  mon  rises  the  more  rigidly  he  shall  conlorm  to  the 
Oonfucinn  code;  it  is  manifestly  impossible,  I  pay, 
lor  thnt  government  to  sanction  with  any  kind  of 
sincerity  the  teaching  of  Chriatianity.  And  I  may 
add  that  there  would  be  little  advantage  to  the  cause 
in  having?  the  government  so  sanction  it.  I  venture 
to  lay  that  the  missionary  in  Korea  to-day  can 
•preach  with  Ichs  liability  to  molestation  than  can  the 
missiouary  iu  China,  where  Christianity  is  nominally 

I  permitted. 

"  The  present  attitude  of  the  Korean  government 
toward  Protestant  missions  is  one  of  apntliy.  Tlte 
missionary  can  do  as  much  work  there  as  ho  is  pre- 
pared to  da  There  may  bo  an  occasional  spasmodic 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  iu  all 

'  probability  the  protest   comes  from   aomo  officious 

I  underling  who  covers  himself  with  the  name  of  the 

£OTemroent.      Some  of  the  most  experienced  men  on 


the  field  claim  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good  i 
to  have  the  ban  removed,  and  yet  tliere  are  thoM 
who  are  still  crying  out  for  us  at  homo  to  prny  that 
the  doors  may  bo  opened.  The  position  and  achieve- 
menla  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Korea  are  a  stand- 
ing rebuke  to  such  a  position.  Their  splendid 
odiflcea,  their  fifty  Uionsand  adherents,  and  their 
open,  fearless  work  put  to  shame  the  man  or  woman 
who  says  that  Korea  la  not  aa  open  as  she  need  be." 


Protectant  Missionaries  of  Korea, 

Union  Missiok  or  Cavada. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Fenwick,  Seoul. 

Methodist  Khisoopal  Cnracn. 

Bev.  H.  G.  App<<n7.ellor  and  wife,  absent. 

MiAS  M.  Bengvi,  Seoul. 

Rev.  William  J.  Hall.  M.D.,  ScouL 

Rev.  George  Ueber  Junes,  Seoul. 

MiS8  Klla  Lewis,  ScouL 

W.  B.  McGUl,  M.D.,  and  wife.  BeouL 

Rev.  F.  Ohlinffer  and  wife,  SeouL 

Miss  L.  C.  Rothweiler,  Seoul. 

Mrs.  M   F.  Scranton,  Seoul. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  and  wife,  ScouL 

Miss  Rosetta  Sherwood,  M.D.,  Seoul. 

PA£SBrrKRIAX  CUURCH,  NOBTIL 

Rev.  W.  M.  Baird  .-.nil  wife,  Fusan. 

H.  M.  Brown,  M.I>.,  and  wife,  SeouL 

Miss  S.  A.  Doty,  Seoul. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Gale  and  wife,  Seoul. 

Rev.  D.  L.  GilTbrd  and  wife,  SeouL 

Rev.  S.  A.  MotTet,  Seoul. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood,  D.D.,  and  wife.  Absent. 

C.  G.  Vinton.  M.D.,  and  wile,  SeouL 

En  route. 

Rev.  8.  P.  Moore  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  S.  Swallen 
and  wife.  Rev.  Graham  I.«e,  Rev.  F.  S.  Miller  and 
wife,  Miss  V.  C.  Arbiiukle. 

rnuSBTTERIAK  CkORCH  O?  AtJBTttAUA. 

Miss  M.  Faweett,  Fusan. 

Rev.  James  H.  Mackay  and  wife,  FiisaiL 

Miss  B.  Mcnzies,  Fusun. 

Miss  J.  Perry,  Fusan. 

Oahadian  CoLLEaES  MisatOM. 

R.  A.  Hardie,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Fusan. 

Enomsb  Society  for  Propagation  op  tub  Gospel. 

Bishop  Corfe.  SeouL 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pownall,  SeouL 

Rer.  M.  N.  Trollopo,  SeouL 

Rev.  li.  O.  Warner,  Seoul. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Davios,  Chemulpa. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Ppoke,  S<>pu1. 

Br,  LandLs  (sutip<jrleu  by  S.  P.  0.  K.),  SeouL 

The  Americau  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  it 
about  to  open  a  mission  in  Korea.  It  baa  l>een  ar- 
ranged that  the  Cilj/  of  I'elriag,  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  on  September  11,  will  airry  out  Her.  W. 
D.  Reynolds  «ud  wife,  Bev,  W,  N.  Juukln  and  wife, 
Rev.  L.  B.  Tate  and  sister,  and  Miss  L.  T.  Davi% 
missionaries  to  Korea. 
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CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 


The  GovrToment  Oensna  of  Fiesbyterian  Churohea 
The  following  introductory  statenioiits  and  statis- 
tistical  fummflries  are  taken  from  tlio  Seventh  Bulle- 
tin of  Churcli  Siatisitlcs,  just  issued  from  tlie  Consiia 
Offi  -p  at  WasliJijlon,  prepared  by  U.  K.  CiirroII, 
LI,  l>. 

.  T.iis  bulletin  contains  the  Btatistics  of  tlio  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  Stales  of  America,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Cliurch  (colored),  and  tlie  Welsh 
Calviiiistic  Methodist  or  Presbyterian  Church. 

Presbyterians  are  those  holding  to  ilic  Presbyte- 
rian polity,  ffovonnui-nt  by  presbyters  or  elders,  and 
aiUicriiii;  to  the  Calvinisiic  system  of  doctrine.  The 
several  bodies  in  the  I'liiK'd  States  bearinff  this 
name  trace  their  orijjin  back  to  the  Reformation,  in 
which  .Tohn  Knox  was  the  most  prominent  figure. 
or  these  bodies  Uicro  are  twelve,  as  follows : 

1.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  (Nonlieru). 

2.  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 

3.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (colored). 

4.  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist. 

6.  United  Presbyterian. 

fi.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (South- 
ern). 

7.  Associate  Church  of  JTorth  America. 

8.  Associate  Refornu-d  Syn(xl  of  the  South. 

9.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  (Synod). 

10.  Rcformcil  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  Amer- 
ica (General  Synod). 

11.  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Covenanted). 

,     12.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  Caiiuda. 

These  bodies  all  use  the  Presbyterian  syjitom  nnil 
aoci'pt  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  except 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Church,  which  has  a  coul'es- 
sioii  of  its  own  of  very  similar  character,  and  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  white  and  colored,  who 
Lave  a  distinct  confi'ssion,  described  as  Aviamcdid 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism. 

The  ritKsiiVTKiMvs  Church  is  the  United  States 

OF   A.MERICA. 

The  earliest  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country 
were  organized  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Tlic  elements  composing  them  were  chieliy 
Kii^hsh  Puritans  and  Scotch  and  Irish  immigrants. 
Rev.  Francis  Makoniie,  jrenerally  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  .American  Presbytcrinnism,  came  to  this 
country  in  1033  from  Ireland,  whore  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  L'tj^r^'un.  He  preached 
In  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  and  elsewhere,  an<i  organized 
a  Presbyterian  church  at  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  at 
the  close  of  tlio  century.     In  1706  Francis  Makemie, 


with  two  ministers  he  hsd  secured  on  a  Tisit  to 
London  and  brought  to  this  country  in  1705,  John 
Hampton,  an  Irishman,  and  (3eorge  IfcMish,  a  Scotch- 
man, and  four  other  ministers,  Je<lediah  Andrews 
(Philadelphia),  Nathaniel  Taylor  (Maryland),  and 
Samuel  Davis  and  John  Wilson  (Delaware),  organ- 
ized the  first  Presbytery  in  America,  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia.  The  last  four  were  Puritan  minis- 
ters, who  had  come  from  New  England;  Mnkemie 
was  Scotch-Irish,  Ilamptuii  Irish,  and  McNish  rM:occh. 
The  same  year  this  Presbytery  ordained  John  Boyd 
at  Freehold,  N.  J. 

In  17 IG,  the  iniml>cr  of  ministers  having  increased 
to  seventeen  and  '-overing  an  extensive  territory,  a 
Synod,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  was  formed,  and 
the  Presbytery  was  divided  into  three  "  subordinate 
meetings  or  Presbyteries."  In  1741  there  w.-k  a 
division  in  the  Synod  in  consequence  of  difl'erenees 
respecting  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  doctrines  and  practices  which  as  extensive  re- 
Tival  movement  brought  into  prominence.  Those 
contending  for  a  strict  subscription  and  opposing 
what  they  regarded  as  errors  of  doctrine  in  the 
revival  movement  were  known  as  Old  Side,  and  the 
otlier  party  as  Now  Side  Presbyterians.  The  latter 
organized  the  Synod  of  New  York.  In  1768  the  two 
bodies  were  reunited  as  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  1775  there  were  in  connection  with  the 
Synod  seventeen  Presbyteries  ifiid  one  hundred  and 
seventy  ministers.  The  Church  siifTered  severely  in 
the  War  for  Independence,  but  it  became  prosperous 
after  peace  was  tieclared,  and  in  1788  the  Synod 
decided  to  or^ranize  a  Qeneral  Assemldy  with  four 
Synods.  It  revised  and  adopted  the  Westminster 
Con'ession  and  Larger  Catechism,  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, Book  of  Discipline,  and  Directory  of  Worship. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  waa  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1789. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive revival  movement  in  the  Cumberland  Talley, 
Tennessee.  Differences  in  doctrine  and  practice 
were  developed  by  this  movement,  and  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  was  organized. 

In  1837,  a  little  more  than  a  century  after  the 
division  in  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  into  Old  Side 
and  New  Side  Presl>ytcrians,  the  Church  was  again 
divided  into  Old  School  and  New  School  Assemblies, 
chiclly  as  the  result  of  doctrinal  differences  concern- 
ing  the  atonement,  whether  it  was  general  or  for  the 
elect  only,  and  of  differences  concerning  creed  sub- 
scription and  polity  and  discipline.  In  1840  the  Old 
School  body  had  about  126.583  communicants,  and 
the  Now  School  102.000.  In  1869. the  two  Assem- 
blies  agreed  to  a  reunion,  which  waa  consummated 
in  the  same  year. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  the 
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eliiirclioa  in  iho  South  separmted  Trom  tlic  chiirche* 

in  iliu  North,  aiDierint;  to  the  Old  Schuol   Ausembl/. 

The  Soutlieni  cJiurches  adberin;;  to  the  New  School 

^_  Asaembly  hnd  lUso  scporntod    from   the   Nurthern 

^B«liurchei!i  belonging  to  llie  New  School  Assembly  in 

^^  1858  CD  'he  question  of  slavery.     The  two  bodies 

erented   in    the  South    by   this    division    iiriled    in 

186fi,  and  fonned  whjtl  is  popularly  koown  us  the 

Southern  Prr-liyterian  Chtirfh. 

The  Churcli  iu  the  North  has  gfrown  rapidly  since 
tlie  reunion  in  IBtiO,  and  has  extended  into  the 
R'liih,  where  it  lias  organized  a  Dumlior  of  Prcsljy- 
lerit'S.  chii-fly  of  colored  people.  It  is  representod 
In  all  (lie  Stutes  except  Minsiasippi,  and  in  all  tlia 
Tirritorres,  includinjf  the  District  of  Cihtmbia.  The 
liir^'esi  number  of  communicantg  r«poriud  foru  single 
Bute  is  161,386  in  Ponnsylvrtnia.  New  Tork  comes 
n-cond  wiih  154,083,  and  Ohio  is  third  with  82,441. 
Thiingh  there  nre  more  comraitnicanla  in  Pennsyl- 
vniiin  by  7,303  than  in  New  York,  the  vidne  of 
eliiirch  property  in  the  latter  State  is  much  jtn»«it"r 
than  the  value  of  the  ctuireh  property  in  the  rornicr. 
While  the  1,0S6J  edittces  in  Pennsylvania  report  nn 
aicgregnte  valuation  of  tlS.491.6ao,  the  932}  e4.linccs 
in  New  York  return  an  apgreptte  of  |2I, 293,993. 
Only  twcutysiz  buildings  other  thnn  churches  are 
ocoiipiwl  in  these  two  Stiiws.  The  totiil  valinaion 
Tor  the  wliole  Chnrch  la  $74,455,200,  indicatlni;  an 
•veJTiwe  vahio  for  each  edifice  of  $11,173.  The 
■vemge  sealinif  capacity  is  334. 

Tlie  General  Assembly  of  1890  appointed  a  oom- 
niittee  to  revise  the  Westminater  Oonfossion,  so  as  to 
■••Ken,  without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  Oalvin- 
Utic  system,  aome  of  its  expressions,  particularly 
8etliii|{  forlli  the  doctrine  of  pretention.  The 
iinillce  rpporicd  n  revised  Confession  to  the  Gcn- 
entl  Assembly  of  1890,  and  the  draft  WM  seat  down 
to  the  Prusbvtcries  for  suggestions.  The  question  is 
■till  before  the  Church. 

There  ure  iu  .ill  214  Presbyteries,  of  whiclT^B  are 
In  foreign  lands.  Of  the  196  in  tliis  country,  i^ven 
in  these  tables,  tlml  of  New  Yoi  k  refMirtd  the  hirftest 
number  of  communicants.  23,873,  with  54  urgauir-i- 

■  tions  and  68  edilicea,  viilued  at  $8.62R DOO.  The 
second  Presbytery  iu  numerical  order,  the  Central 
Philadelphia,  h:is  38  organizations  ond  46  edillces, 
valned  St  $2,470,500,  and  1 7. GOO  oomnnmiennta. 
The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  has  17.170  communi- 
ounts,  with  an  edilices,  wonli  $1,530,027. 

I  There  are  thirty  Synods,  of  which  two  are  foreign, 
one  beiuK  in  India  and  one,  China.  .Synods  uro 
ftonpoKed  of  eommissionors  chosen  by  the  Pres- 
hjteriea.  Within  a  few  years  they  have  been  rcur- 
runged  so  that  their  boundaries  correspond  with 
those  of  the  vtirious  States  as  f»r  as  possible.  There 
I  are,  however,  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
I  Synod  ol  tho  Allatiiio  includes  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
I  fill,  and  FioridH;  tlmt  of  Caluwba,  Virginia  and  North 
I  Oatulinii. 
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Th>  Prbsbttbriak  Chuhch  nr  tbb  Unitrd  SrATsa. 

In  1668  the  Southeiv  churches  of  the  New  School 
General  Assembly  separated  from  tlie  Nortbom 
churches  because  of  difTerencea  on  the  slavery  qneg> 
tion.  There  were  4  Synods  with  15  Presbyteries  in 
tlie  South,  and  these  organised  the  United  Synod, 
South.-  In  1861  there  was  a  aimilar  division  in  the 
Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  rexiiUing  In  the 
Drgiini/,aiion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Coo- 
federate  States  of  America  with  11  Synoda  and  41 
Prcsbyterios.  In  1864  tfaia  body  and  the  United 
Synod,  South,  were  united,  and  soon  sfler  the 
name  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Stntea 
wa.!  adopted.  On  acconnt  of  similtarity  of  titles 
this  Church  is  commonly  called  the  Soiitliern  and 
the  parent  body  the  Non.hern  Church. 

When  the  uniou  of  18C4  took  place  the  Southern 


Church  bad  8T,000  communicants.  A  number  of 
rresbyieriM  which  had  been  connected  with  tlie 
Northern  Church  Joinod  it  aftor  the  close  of  tlie 
CivU  War,  and  it  has  increased  rapidly.  It  now  has 
].<  Synods,  72  Prosbylorlea,  and  179,570  communi- 
rants.  In  1882  fraternity  waa  formnily  establiahed 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  bodies,  and  in 
1888  the  Qeneral  Assemblies,  respectively,  hold  a 
joint  aeetinK  in  Philadelphia  in  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  iho  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

Cliiircli. 

I  Tlie  Southern  Church  lins  2. HOI  oisraiii/.iiiniis.  with 
2,238  church  edillcca.  valued  at  $8,8 1:^.1 6 J.  The 
areriige  aeatlng  ciipacity  ia  302,  and  the  average 
▼aluo  $3,8(1. 

2. — PBK8BTTBIirAS  ChUROB  IK   TH»  UkITBO   STATES. 

— StruitA^Rr  UY  States  axd  Tkrritobif.h. 
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The  AVelsu  Calvinwtic  llL-riiODlsT  Chuhch. 

Ilistoriunlly  this  body  is  a  part  of  the  general 
Methodist  morcment  of  which  tliu  two  Wcslcya  arul 
Whitefifld  were  the  loadcu  in  liicHt  Briinin.  Doc- 
trinally  it  is  Calvinisiic,  itsCoiifeision  of  Fj>ilh  beiny 
similar  to  that  of  WestmiuRter.  Diilil  1811  the 
Ciilviuistic  Methodist.'!  in  Wales  were  connected 
with  the  Cliurcti  of  England,  as  the  followers  of 
Wesley  in  England  had  been.  Since  timt  date  they 
have  been  a  distinct  denoniiiintion. 

The  first  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  chitrch  in 
this  country  WHS  orttHiiiascd  in  1826  in  Ri-msen,  N. 
Y.  Four  years  later  u  Presbytery  was  cfinf^ti- 
tiited.  A  General  Assembly,  wliii-h  mocta  once  lu 
three  years,  wiis  orgunizeJ  in  1SG9.  Tho  church 
system  is  Tcry  similar  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches,  with  which  it  Qffiliate.f.  There  nre  six  Syn- 
ods, as  follows;  Syuod  of  New  York  and  Vorniont, 
Synod  of  Ohio,  Synod  of  Peiinsylvauiii,  Syuod  of  Wis- 
consin, Synod  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Western  Synod. 

There  are  19  Presibyteries.  The  iiiiml]er  of  oriran- 
isiilions  is   187,  with    12,723   commuuicjints.      The 


aTPrn)^o  seating  capacity  of  the  cburcltea  is  236,  an4 
their  average  value  $3,303. 

The  Welsh  are,  of  course,  the  oonatitueccy  of  tte 
Gbureh,  and  the  Welsh  Innguage  ia  used  in  its 
seevices  and  in  the  proceedings  of  it*  ecclaaiastical 
judicatories. 

8. — Wklsh  Calvixistio  MEraonisT  Church. — Sxm- 
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Tbk  Ccmbsbland  Prkbbttekian  Cuitbcu  iColo&zd). 

Tliis  body  was  organised  in  May,  1869,  at  Mur- 
frcpsboro,  Tenn.,  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Cliurch. 
It  was  constiiuled  of  colored  niiui.xlcr.4  and  mem- 
bers who  had  been  connected  with  that  Church.  Its 
first  Presbytery,  the  HunisviUe,  was  formed  lo  1870; 
its  first  Synod,  the  Tennessee,  1871;  and  its  General 
AvBcmbly  in  1574.  It  has  tlic  same  doctrinal  eyni- 
bol  as  tlie  parcut  body,  anil  the  same  system  of 
government  and  discipline,  difTering  only  in  race. 

It  has  23  I'ri'sbyieries,  and  is  represented  io  i 
Sl'iio.*  siikI  1  'iVrntory.  Of  its  238  organizations,  3T 
only  w<>rglii|i  in  buildings  which  they  do  not  own. 
Thi'rL-4i#o  i:i,4:{9  communicants,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  church  property  is  $202,961,  making  an  arer- 
age  of  $1,058  to  each  editlce.  The  arerui;c  st^aiiiig 
capacity  is  280. 

4. — CrMnEHLAKD  PRKSBTTKRIAM  CHUIICH  (f.ViLoBKD). 

— SujiMABT  BY  States  AUti  Teurithries, 
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A  Notable  Meeting  of  the  International  Mission- 
ary TTiiioa 

■T   REr.  JOHK  C.    »Blti;LSOS,    OP  SANKIXO,    CHINA. 

The  Intcrnniinn  ■!  Mi.^sionnry  Union  held  iisnitiih 
anntinl  t-ession  iit  Olilinti  Sprinjrs,  N.  Y.,  Juno  8-15. 
This  is  the  Uur>l  viitie  tlmt  the  Union  hna  met  nt  ihis 
beautiful  rillupe  nnd  tieon  pniertnined  in  the  Inrge 
nnitariuni  as  ilie  fiue.st  (if  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fo»tor. 
I  AhxT  the  Aral  nietftiii);  held  here  two  years  iiiro  tlie 
'  doctor  built  in  the  p.irl<  on  tie  cnst  of  liia  nmin  huiid- 
iDn  i<  Itirge  tabernuc'le,  seating  iilu:iut  five  hundred 
persons,  for  the  especiiil  use  of  thiii  Union.  In  ad- 
dition he  provides  free  cnlortainmcnt  rornll  niia.aiun- 
•ries  aitonding:  the  soMion  uud  i;ivea  them  the  medical 
■dvRntAge.s  of  the  sanitarinin  during  their  stAy.  Tliia 
genoroits  oflVr  pves  the  misaionories  who  attend  not 
only  the  rare  privilege  of  meeting  many  otiier  work- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  also  of  hrtving  a 
we«k't»  sojourn  in  a  clmrming  resort  under  cuni|i{M.ent 
■edioil  treatment  Bodies  weary  from  mfiny  laliors 
and  often  debilitxted  by  adverse  climates  lire  liore 
refre.'hed  anil  siirengtiiened  by  the  aid  of  tho  snni- 
terinm,  while  henrts  recfive  iiispirHliou  for  iiaw  iind 
baiter  work  by  daily  ussuciiiliou  and  pU'nsant  cuo- 
Tersaiion  with  such  a  variety  ot  co-laborers. 

The  opening  meeting  was  a  "recognition  service," 
At  which  itll  the  oflScers  and  membcns  present  arose 
ia  their  places  and  in  a  few  words  lold  the  mime  of 
their  fleld,  the  kind  of  wurk  tiiey  }iad  done,  and  the 
■umber  of  years  of  seri'ico.  Tiie  President,  Dr.  J. 
T.  GraOey,  of  Rochetiter,  had  been  seven  yeurs  in 
India:  the  Fir«t  Vice-President,  Dr.  Cyrus  Hnmlin, 
bad  spent  forty  years  in  Turkey ;  nnd  tiio  Second 
Vice-President,  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  had  been  twenty- 
two  years  iu  Cliina.  The  Secretary,  Rev.  \V.  A. 
Beldeii,  h*d  been  two  years  in  Turkey;  the  Trcas- 
■rer,  Dr.  J»mcs  Mudge,  had  been  ten  jetira  in  fndio; 
I  aod  Dr.  Thayer,  ilie  Librarian,  and  Mrs.  Thayer,  the 
Associate  Secreta«(r.  hud  spent  five  ye^rs  Id  Turkey, 


Among  the  members  one  had  been  at  work  among  tho 
Zulun  for  Ibrty  year",  uud  hi.s  strong  fomi  proved 
lliiit  nt  leiist  one  piirt  of  that  liind  was  by  no  ineana 
unhealthy.  .\n»tiicr  hud  been  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  s  century  in  Burm.t  among  tlio  Knrcns ; 
another  old  vctenm  and  his  devoted  wife  had  bten 
more  than  forty  , years  in  huliii;  another  couple  had 
spent  nearly  forty  years  in  China;  wliilc  there  wore 
many  wlio  had  Hpent  fifteen  and  twenty  yeiirs  in 
various  fields.  Altogether  there  were  sisty-fmir  re- 
sfHinsos  IVom  mi'nilMTS  who  reprcscuied  in  tlie  aggre- 
giiie  I'iu'ht  liiindied  (uid  sevt-niy-llve  yoivrs  of  wrvica 
in  forfign  lields.  No  bettor  opporttmity  timn  lliia 
could  be  desired  Ui  learn  what  hits  been  acconipliithed 
by  foreign  misfiioiiS  inul  what  is  the  uiitli>olc  N<'ne 
epoke  of  the  dm.'iidis  or  personal  trials  of  his 
field,  but  all  told  of  whut  "God  had  wrought  by 
tlioir  ministry  among  ilie  Gentiles."  Tlnse  refponaes 
were  an  education  in  themselves,  and  tho  remark 
of  u  hiymxn  was  jusiilled  when  ho  said,  "  It  was  the 
best  mis^sioiukry  training  school  in  tlie  world." 

Tho  nieviingB  were  :ill  cotidtietcd  on  what  the 
prei-ident  is  pletiBed  to  call  the  "piirlor  |ilrtn,"  by 
wliiiii  it  is  meant  that  freedom  of  nrrnngement  of 
the  order  ot  services  and  frerdiitn  in  manner  and 
m:illor  of  discussion  supersede  >dl  een/iuouies  and 
rules  of  order.  Ladies  ptirticipnle  with  tho  anme 
lilierty  as  gentlemen,  and  otten  parties  other  than 
missionaries  arc  reqMe.«ted  to  take  pint  in  dicciiesioiis. 
Ill  iiecordanco  with  this  ]trinciple  it  is  pos»iljle  lor  tlie 
prc.-^ident  to  check  useless  diiicnssions  and  lo  bring 
to  the  coDsidemtion  of  every  siilijcct  the  bej*i  talent 
present  in  llie  iiudienoe.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
everyone  attending  tjje  si'ssionsiiuit  not  one  was  didl 
or  uninteresting.  If  more  rigid  rules  were  insisted 
upon  tho  sest-iuus  wotild  bo  more  dccoroas  but  would 
lose  in  interest  and  proIlL 

It  is  inpo-'sible  in  this  short  nriiele  even  to  men- 
tion all  the  interesting  topics  of  discussion,  which 
were  usually  iiiirotluccdby  a  CJirefnlly  written  pii|)er, 
but  it  is  safe  to  ntxy  that  most  of  tho  great  problems 
of  the  large  mission  tlelds  had  some  share  of  at- 
tention. The  peril))  from  insincere  native  workers  in 
Africa  and  tliciir  ptuuliar  lemptalionB  were  alily  ex- 
plained by  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler.  Tlie  awful  havoc  «  roiight 
in  this  "D:irk  (loniineot  "  by  the  intoxicating  liquors 
imported  fri<in  L'tirifilian  nations  was  considcrrd,  and 
the  problem  of  stopping  it  drew  nnt  strong  words  of 
condemnation  for  the  iniquitous  tiullic.  The  prob- 
lems of  work  in  ludia  oc-'upicd  niuuh  time.  Tlie 
great  advance  in  reci-nt  yc^rs  in  the  orgam/jition  of 
Sunday  schools  in  India  was  set  forth  in  an  nriicle 
by  Dr.  Phillips.  The  relation  of  the  upper  clusi-es  to 
the  spread  of  the  Uospel  was  shown  by  an  able 
paper  by  Rev.  J.  E  Robinson.  The  recent  lart'e  ac- 
cessions to  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  were 
discussed,  and  the  problem  of  how  iliese  shoold  be 
instructed  was  dealt  with  at  coiiisiiJuriii>le  leiiglli. 

The  work  in  Burma  received  a  siiare  of  atteotion, 
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and  the  large  Biidience  was  ttiritle<i  by  llie  story  of 
the  work  among  tlie  Karens  m  lold  by  Riv.  Dr. 
Bnnker.  The  cajiecial  trials  and  diacoiirH;»eiiienis  ol' 
t)ie  work  in  Turkey  received  muoli  ntlention,  uiid  a 
^criea  of  rvsolulioiis  was  prepared  expresiiintt  the 
pytnpalh/  of  the  Union  with  the  workers  in  that 
Ik-Id  and  calling  the  intention  of  government  to  the 
otilrajrefl  practiced  upon  the  citizens  laboring  in  tliat 
empire  us  missinnariea.  Miiny  fonliires  of  the  work 
in  China  voro  diiscuMed.  Pr.  Xcvins  reM)  Mt  able 
pnper  on  ^  Tlie  Plienoroenn  of  Demonincnl  PoaMMlon 
in  llie  Present  Ape."  Medical  inifi«ion8  in  China 
■were  whiiwn  lo  be  of  great  benefit  iu  the  »pread  of 
tlie  fJospel.  The  Cliineae  Exclusion  Bill  reeenily 
pussed  by  Congress  niid  aitrned  by  the  Proaidont  of 
ihc  United  SiAtes  cnlled  forili  n  strong  n-Holution  aak- 
ing  ConKresa  to  repoiil  it,  "egi)eciiilly  the  foaturea 
■which  df-ny  the  rigljt  of  bail  and  require  regialratinn 
and  cortilicntcs  of  llie  Chinesi'  now  living  here.''  The 
work  In  Itiily  was  represented  by  Mr«.  Angelini, 
wlio  fftired  llinl  "  Italy,  becmise  it  was  not  a  heathen 
buid,  would  bo  lert  out  of  onr  sympathy."  Oilier 
fields,  sucli  us  A'<»:ini,  BiilgnriH,  Ccntrnl  America, 
Hudson  Buy.  Japnu,  Mexico,  Persia,  Siam,  Soutli 
America),  nud  Syris*,  were  »li»o  reprt-sented  and  some 
of  their  needs  presented.  The  discussion  of  the  re- 
lation nfilio  returned  missionary  to  the  home  chiirchca 
was  very  inlerenliiig.  It  was  the  almost  universal 
testimony  thiit  not  sermons  were  needed,  but  that  it 
was  best  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  the  personal 
experiences  of  the  niissionarirs  and  of  liie  kind  of 
work  in  which  they  were  cn(i;iiged. 

An  able  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Pr.  J.  11. 
Burrows,  of  Chicago,  on  "Religions  Eihiliit  iimi  Re- 
ligious Congreases  at  the  Woiid's  Kuir."  The  r-p«-)iker 
detailed  the  plan  of  having  •  series  of  meetings  at 
which  representatives  of  all  the  religions  of  the 
world  should  be  invited  to  give  sn  address  statiiig 
the  peculisr  tenet--*  of  their  faith.  The  Union  was 
asked  to  indor&e  this  scheme  and  to  cooperiite  iu  its 
8Hcco:4t>lul  executiou.  The  discussion  of  the  whole 
piibject  revealed  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  members.  Some  spoke  .-iKninRi  the  pmposilion, 
alfirniing  that  even  if  such  r<>pre.<<entatives  were  will- 
ing  to  corae,  a  premise  very  much  doubted,  llioy 
Would  not  give  any  true  stutcnieiit  of  the  re4il  touch, 
ings  and  prucliccs  of  tlieir  religions.  They  also  af- 
firmed »  handle  would  be  given  to  agnostics  and 
BlheiaUs  by  acknowledging  Christianity  to  be  one 
among  the  many  religions  of  the  earth,  whereai  it  is 
in  reality  the  only  one.  Others  were  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  because  it  would  give  one  more  op[>ortuhity 
to  show  the  superiority  of  Chriaiiauiiy,  and  beeau.-^ 
it  would  ulao  ahow  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  meet 
these  n  h)(iona  on  our  own  ground.  The  dtscnssioo 
rerealed  that  the  Union  was  about  evenly  diviilcd  on 
the  question,  and  in  view  of  these  strong  diQurenoes 
of  opinion  it  waa  deemed  inadvisable  to  take  any 
action  either  favoring  or  opposing  the  plan. 


The  meetings  maintained  their  interest  until ' 
ln!*t  uiji",  which  was  really  the  chmix.  Tlii*  wna  tk 
'•  Farewell  Service  "  given  to  the  thirty-three  uii^fion- 
ories  who  expucted  to  return  to  their  fields  of  Ulmr 
before  the  next  meeting  of  ilie  Union.  A  large 
crowd  from  the  sanitarium  and  the  viMage  filled  Uie 
tjibernacle  and  listened  eagerly  to  the  words  of  hope, 
desire,  and  devotion.  Each  missionary  spoke  a  few 
words  setting  forth  the  new  desires  with  which  Im 
waa  reitiniing.  Some  were  expecting  fi  leave  their 
whole  family  in  this  country,  others  were  leaving 
children  to  be  educated,  and  others  were  returning 
lo  honics  mailo  desolate  by  death.  Som«  were  young 
and  looked  forward  to  tnony  years  of  glad  servii  -, 
others  were  in  their  prime  of  hfe  giving  their  best 
energies  to  the  work,  and  one  old  hniy,  after  forty 
years  of  service  alreaily  given,  was  returning  to  tl>e 
field  where  her  husband  Iny  in  n  martyr's  grave  and 
where  she  herself  hoped  to  labor  till  called  home. 
Not  one  word  of  discouragement  at  what  luid  been 
demo  or  despair  as  to  the  final  retiult  whs  uttered. 
Kvery  testimony  was  **  aa  bright  as  the  prom  scs  of 
God."  In  a  lew  well-choseu  and  appropruite  words 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Wood,  of  Turkey,  formerly  Sccrcury 
of  the  American  Board,  bade  them  "  be  tsirolnl  for 
nothing,"  and  commended  them  to  the  care  of  AU 
migtity  God.  All  hearts  were  deeply  moved,  and  a 
new  inceniive  to  work  both  at  home  and  in  the  lur- 
oign  lands  was  given  to  all  present. 


Moravian  Hissionat;  Oolieotiona. 

Tlie  receipt'?  of  Uoravian  missions  have  been 
slated  at  |a50.l00;  Bnd  supposing  tliat  this  sum 
wa.*!  raised  largoly  from  the  contributions  of  the 
churches,  as  is  the  case  with  the  most  of  the  inis- 
flionury  societies,  this  would  give  about  $17.50  (or 
each  of  the  twenty  thousand  members  usually  reck- 
oned in  tiie  I  ome  churches.  This  large  sum  waa 
prol.iably  take  i  f  om  a  st^i  e  e  ii  on  pM;:t;  45  of  Tht 
Jf(*iiVii»nry  ManutU  atui  /hrrctcr//  of  tlie  Unitut  /V«- 
trum,  or  llie  Moravian  Church,  giving  the  estimated 
annuo^cost  of  tlie  missions  at  $36!),66I.  However, 
only  a  stuall  part  of  thi.<i  is  to  Ik-  credited  to  receipta 
from  contributiona,  as  those  are  given  on  p»>:e  84  of 
the  Mo7-av\(tn  Almanac  and  Tcar-Buok  as  £'i3.4!j9  tSt, 
or  about  $115,100.  The  balance  of  llie  cost  of  the 
uiissious  is  presumably  raised  chiefly  from  buaineM 
Operations  in  Germany  and  on  the  various  fields. 

Of  the  $115,100  income  of  Momvian  missions, 
£7,452  lis.  Irf.,  or  $36,619.70,  is  from  legacies  and 
eiidowmenta  ;  £9,923  Itts.  6i,  or  $-lS,6'27  Cu.  from 
friends  of  other  Christian  churches,  and  £4, 8(U  I3«. 
7if.,  or  $23,529.80,  from  Moravian  coqfrregations  and 
societies.  The  members  of  these  number  2l,:t02, 
which  gives  an  average  contribution  (or  foroijin  mis- 
sions of  $1.10  |)er  member.  This  is  a  large  sum  and 
exceeds  the  average  oontribuiions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  any  other  dotiomination.     When  asked  how  it 
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came  about  (hnt  the  HoravlnnB  were  so  much  uoted 
for  their  nctivily  in  miasinns,  Biahnp  Levering  re- 
plied: "When  tlio  conrertH  join  llio  chiirdi  we  try 
to  get  them  to  realize  tliui  they  are  jo'ning  a  grent 
itiisaion/iry  society."  It  would  be  for  rlio  plory  of 
G  d  if  the  lender*  of  other  Clirislinn  bo'Iies  kept  tliis 
fact  more  constantly  before  the  minds  of  the  yotinger 
members. 

The  nimibor  of  oonrerts  in  ibe  Uoravinu  niisaions 
hafl  iiBitully  boen  Btate'l  ut  80,000.  This  hua  Hrisea 
from  their  manner  of  malting  up  ihcir  statiatics 
which,  in  the  report  for  the  year  onilinjr  iVceinfjer 
31,  1890,  give  90,020  persons  iia  connecteil  wiili 
the  iniaHions.  These  are  made  up  of  llie  folluwing 
classes:  Comnuiiiicants,  31,48'');  baptized  ndulta, 
17.429;  candidates,  new  people,  etc..  5,i>35;  b.np- 
tiied  children,  .16,176.  To  compare  their  statistics 
with  itioae  of  the  Baptists,  we  sho)iM  Bunply  miy  that 
there  vera  31,480  members  in  tlic  Momvian  mission 
churches,  aa  we  lake  no  account  of  Uie  oUier 
classes  mentioned. 

Many  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  number 
«i  Moravians  in  this  country  considerably  exi.'eeds 
those  in  Oeniinny,  bt-iiig  9.866  as  xgaiusi  6,209,  and 
the  8luii»iii;3»  show  that  the  American  Momvians 
excel  even  their  breihreu  iu  the  old  home  in  mission- 
ary giving,  as  the  German  Moraviana  average  63 
cents  per  member,  while  the  Moraviana  in  America 
average  $1.14.  A  noble  exnmpie  to  nil  Christians  in 
this  country  t — Baftiil  Missionary  Magaiina. 


I 


Help  Deeded  in  Jspao. 

Within  a  few  years  floods  have  dovustnted  Inrgo 
•ections  of  Jiipnn,  rendering  thuusunds  dc[>cndeut; 
typhoons  have  swept  uway  many  houses  und 
destroyed  much  shipping;  fires  have  coD.sinned  some 
of  the  moat  important  towns  and  cities ;  and  the 
grewl  eartliqn&ke  of  October  lafi  left  five  hundred 
thouHAnd  souls  homcles-<  and  helplc.s<i.  Ilonce,  wliile 
there  is  money  still  in  the  country,  the  mnsses  in 
large  sections  are  too  poor  to  clotlie  properly  and  feed 
themselves,  and  can  do  nothing  toward  educuiing 
tlietr  children. 

Chinzei  deoiinary  at  Nagniiaki  ia  our  only  boya" 
•chool  for  six  millions  of  such  (leojile.  At  ihii^  place 
Started  the  recent  revival  nnd  from  hure  spread 
over  the  whole  island.  A  letter  jimt  at  hand 
tells  roe  that  some  twenty  of  tlirse  young  toon,  all 
Christirins,  must  leave  the  acliool  for  want  of  help, 
Diiloss  it  can  come  soon.  Several  of  these  hiive  felt 
the  call  of  God  to  preach  his  Gospel.  We  are  d?pend- 
ing  upon  these  men  us  our  future  Christian  workers, 
ir  they  leave  uh  many  must  go  back  to  heathen 
liiiraes  and  to  iHTs^cutions.  •  Forty  dollars  wjU  keep 
one  of  tliera  in  school  a  whole  year,  paying  for  board, 
elotbea,  books,  tuition,  and  all.  Brother  Johiifion 
makes  sn  earnest  plea  through  me  for  help  at  onct. 
Unst  we  ioee  tlieso  young  men,  and  that  at  a  time 


when  the  great  need  of  our  work  is  thormiglily 
prepared  native  workers?  Are  there  not  Methodista 
who  will  gladly  holi>  us  now,  and  thus  save  to  our 
work  the  resulis  of  our  labors  7  If  any  man  or 
womnti  will  help  us  now,  in  hirge  amount  or  small, 
will  such  a  one  please  write  at  once  to 
Rev.  D.  S.  Spenobr, 

FactoryviUt,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 
Julyii,  1892. 


Mr.  Bam  Ohandra  Bose,  M.A. 
Thk  Bovihay  GnuiJian  of  .Fiine  1 1  says :  " A 
somewhat  promincnl  llgnrc  iiinong  Ir.diun  t'hristiana 
has  passed  away  in  th>-  person  of  Mr.  Ram  Chundrm 
Bone,  M.A.,  wliosc  nunie  as  a  writer  will  be  familiar 
to  rniiny  of  our  renders.  Mr.  Bose  was  a  convert  of 
Dr.  Duff.  After  liniahing  bis  college  coiu'^^e  he 
acted  as  liend  mn.'»ler  for  mimy  years  in  the  London 
Missiunnrr  Soci<^ty  Colk-ge,  Benares.  Lnt^r  on  he 
joined  the  educaiionnl  depiirtment  of  government 
service  in  Oude.  While  there  he  came  in  contact 
with  tlie  American  Methodists;  their  fervor  and  fire 
attracted  him,  and  leaving  his  government  position 
he  henceforth  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
Gospel,  accepting  m  a  preaolier  one  fourth  of  his 
former  snhtry.  His  tulents  were  brillinnt  and 
found  6c<^pe  in  lectures  to  educated  Indians. 
Twice  he  traveled  to  America,  where  lie  iiruuited 
great  interest  in  Indian  inir-sious  among  American 
Melliotlisls.  Latterly  he  gave  himself  up  to  con- 
troversiul  subjects,  and  attnicLod  by  the  ritual  of  the 
CkuMi  of  Kngland,  he  joined  tliai  body  les^  than  a 
year  niia  nod  became  lui  agent  of  the  Church  Mi»- 
aionury  Society  at  Lucknow.  He  was  lecturing  in 
Calcutta  .>ome  two  niontha  hack  when  his  health 
suddenly  gave  wiiy,  iind  he  returned  to  Lucknow  to 
die.  He  passed  uwiiy  on  Monday  afternoon.  May 
30,  retaining  contic-inusnegs  to  the  last  and  giving 
evidence  of  the  ftiiih  which  sustained  him."  The 
Indian  U'lfnew  of  June  4  mya:  "The  notice  of  the 
deatli  St  Luckiutw  Inst  Monday  of  Mr.  Kam  Chandn 
Bose  winch  np|je:m<d  iu  yostenlay's  Slntesman  was 
our  Hrst  intimmion  ol  the  sickness  and  ii)-aih  of  our 
old  irioiid  and  ci.'inributor.  We  fimt  met  him  at 
tjeoiiipour,  Ondi',  in  1862.  He  wiia  ihi^n  head  master 
of  the  ;;ovL'rumcnt  zilla  bcIicmjI  in  that  pJaci>.  Leaving 
government  service,  he  took  work  in  the  Methodist 
Kpi^copal  Mission,  first  as  a  teacher,  thou  as  an 
evangelist  and  lecturer  to  his  own  oountrjinen  and 
to  cdikCMted  natives  generally.  He  made  the  change 
from  school  to  evauiielistic  work  at  the  sacrilice  of 
hall  ul' his  salary.  In  1880,  and;>tr.'iio  iii  1984,  he  was 
elected  lny  delegate  from  tlic  X^r  I,  Indiii  Conlerenoe 
to  the  Qeneral  Conference  of  the  Mi-iliodi.xt  Kpiscopal 
Church,  lieoricc  Bowon  said  of  hiin  that  lie  was 
intellectually  superior  to  Keshub  I'liandia,  and  his 
literary  productions  clearly  show  that  Mr.  Boncii, 
himself  a  man  of  eoiierior  mind,  had  rightly  estinintcd 
the  high  intellectual  ubihiy  oftlie  man.  Many  are  the 
loug  hours  we  have  spent  in  verbal  discusi'ion  with 
Mr.  Bose.  Occn.sionally  we  have  crossed  sw'ord.t  in 
print,  but  we  have  lor  iniiny  rears  past  esieemud  it  a, 
privilege  to  know  and  be  on  terms  of  friendly  iiuimacj 
with  such  a  man  us  RumOlmndrik  Boso.  His  death 
is  li  great  \w*»  to  the  Chrisiiau  coincuuuity  of  ludiA." 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Tfc*  TrtMnrj. 

Our  mission  tiTV  treasurer  shows  that  the  re- 
ceipts this  yenr  have  fnllen  far  behind  those  of 
Inst  year  at  the  same  period,  and  unless  the 
Pall  Conferences  report  collections  largely  in 
excess  of  those  of  last  year  we  shnll  be  oblijjeil  in 
November  to  meet  a  large  dcficienry,  necessi- 
tating reduced  appropriations  by  the  General 
Missionary  Committee,  when  in  several  nii'ssidti 
fields  larije  advances  are  iirirenlly  <"dlr<l  fur  i>n 
BtTount  of  1  he  ^ivat  stiecfss  Hod  bus  yiveu  lis. 
We  ]ileiid  with  pu«tors  for  their  active  eoopt-ra- 
tion  id  the  elFurt  tve  arc  making  to  Hecurc  a 
contribution  for  missions  from  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  connected  with  the  Mi-thod- 
iat  Episcopal  Church. 


n*  ChUtH  Qivatroa. 

Congress  has  ailjoumed  leavinfj  a  most  shame- 
ful record  as  to  its  trenlmciit  nf  thf  Chinese. 
We  trust  that  nil  who  voted  for  rlu' Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Bill  vill  be  marked  as  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  and  votes  of  Chrisitiim  men,  aud  rel- 
egated as  soon  as  possible  to  private  life.  With 
Dr.  EllcQwood  we  urge  that  all  Christian  men 
strive  to  raise  public  sentiment  to  a  higher 
pl«tK',to  resist  the  etdicnl  trend  of  the  law;  that 
thi'v  endeavor  to  secure  fair  nnd  just  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  toward  Chinamen,  and  that 
they  try  to  show  to  the  Cbiuese  the  difference 
between  the  Christian  attitude  of  the  Church 
and  the  potitital  attitude  of  the  country. 

Se;f-<lt.i:lal  Uirk. 

On  the  next  page  will  be  fuiind  the  appeal 
of  the  Missionary  Secretaries  in  reference  to 
■elf-denial  week.  This  week  last  year  was  ob- 
•ervcd  in  many  parts  of  the  Church  to  the  spir- 
itual profit  of  the  people  and  an  increase  in  our 
missionary  collet'tions.  We  look  for  still  better 
restiSts  this  year.  Among  the  native  Cliristiims 
in  heathen  lands  "Do  Without"  fiocietif!*  are  be- 
ing formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for 
missions.  Let  the  entire  Mi'thndist  Episcopal 
Church  enroll  itself  into  such  a  society  for  one 
week,  and  forward  the  missionary  trL-asurer, 
Dr.  Sandford  Hunt,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  the  money  thus  anved  us  a  thank  offering 
to  God. 

■alpliK  Forelsrn  Viitloat. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  of  New  York,  says  : 
"The  real  reasons  wliy  foreign  missions  lan- 
jguish  is  because  men  are  skeptical  as  to  the  in- 


trinsic merits  of  the  work  itself.  They  do  not 
perceive  the  grandeur  of  this  the  most  coura- 
geous of  all  enterprises  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  so  they  are  half-hearted  in  the  moral,  and 
niggardly  in  the  material,  support  they  give. 
The  most  direct  way  in  which  we  can  help  is 
by  contributing  to  foreign  missions  either  per- 
sonal service  or  the  means  for  securing  it  at  the 
bands  of  otln-rs." 


Prr«rrDlliin  In  I'iimIs. 

Krivigdifiil  dhriiiUinfitm  reports  that  the  Inst 
tidings  from  Russia  show  a  steady  [tersisteoce 
ill  the  persecution  of  thv  Stundists.  Christians 
against  whom  no  charge  can  be  brought  bnt 
that  of  conscientinns  separation  from  the  Greek 
Church  are  suddenly  arrested  and  scut  off  to 
unknown  and  distant  plnces  in  Siberia  or  thw 
Tiaijs-Caucasian  region,  where  they  arc  cruelly 
treated  by  the  p<j1tce  as  common  criminals. 


Chrlitlmtluillnii  nf  Japan. 

Rev.  S  L.  Giiliuk  writes  from  Japan  :  "The 
Cbristiaiii/.atiuu  of  Japan  is  not  going  to  be  the 
speedy  thing  that  some  missionary  dreamers 
have  represented  to  the  home  churches.  Not 
in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation  nor  of  the 
next,  is  Japan  going  to  l>ecomc  a  '  Christian 
nation.*  The  conflict  between  Ohri.stiaiiity  aod 
Buddliisim  and  Christianity  and  infidelity  is 
only  just  beginning  in  Japan.  A  century  of 
strife,  and  very  likely  baptism  of  blood,  is  the 
almost  essential  pondilion  fur  the  triumph  of 
t'hriviiaii  IruEli  iti  tli.s  C">iiutry.  TiH'  lui-^sion- 
ary  will  have  his  part  to  t«ke  in  these  conflict* 
and  labors,  but  that  part  will  be  an  c\  er-dimin- 
ishiug  one." 

Palth  In  Chrtktliin  LIb«ralllr. 

The  Church  Missionnry  Society  of  England 
shows  an  unusiiiil  amount  of  faitli,  both  in  God 
and  in  men,  in  its  deturininatiiMi  to  send  out  as 
missionaries  all  who  are  qualified  and  apply  for 
positions.  Its  circular  says  :  "The  Committee 
have  publicly  announced  their  readiness  to  send 
forth  into  the  missimi  tleld  all  who  offer  (pro- 
vided they  jn58sess  the  spiritual,  intellectual, 
andphj'sical  qualifications  which  the  Committee 
regard  a.s  essential  for  the  work),  assured  that 
if  God  supplies  the  men,  the  means  will  follow." 
Kotwithstundiuf^^  such  a  notificalion  few  ap- 
plied, and  ill  July  the  society  oUsi-rved  a  day  of 
piaycr,  urgently  pleading  with  God  to  move 
those  qualitied  to  resjMjnd  promptly  to  the  ap- 
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peal  for  personal  service.  All  honor  tn  the 
noble  society  th«t  represents  no  fully  the  Christ 
■pirit.  We  believe  that  Christiau  librmlity  is 
leady  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  foreign  mis- 
■ioDS,  nnd  will  aot  permit  ita  representatives  to 
Buffer  from  the  "want  of  a  proper  support. 


ing  of  a  high  grtide  educatimud  institution  in 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  with  the  cherished  di-sire  thiit  it 
shonld  become  an  integral  part  of  our  Church 
worlc." 


V«w  Bu  litlilini. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Gidick,  of  Jnpnn,  says  thnt  a  new 
Buddhist  sect  is  now  forming  which  cjdis  itself 
"Xi'w  Buddhism."  It  coacists  of  those  who 
are  more  or  less  famili:ir  wiili  fititi<<u  pliiloso- 
pliy.  rt'liLcions  niul  history.  Snine  of  its  leailei-s 
hiive  been  abroitd  and  spent  years  in  Western 
universities.  Tliey  are  thoroughly  disssilisHed 
with  fho  present  state  of  Hii>Mhism  in  Japun, 
yet  fee)  that  it  embodies  in  its  teachings  great 
truths.  They  see  that  Buddhism  must  undergo 
a  great  reformation,  both  iutellectual  and  mur.il, 
just  as  ('hristianity  did  under  the  lend  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  which  reformation  they  love  to  cite. 
They  ore  trying  to  adjust  the  truditioiial  Bud- 
dhism to  its  new  relations,  interpreting  its  old 
philosiiphienl  formuliis  in  terms  of  modern 
ttiiniglit.  The  new  civiJizatiua  and  the  new 
sciences  tlial  have  couie  from  the  West  must 
be  provided  their  Inf^ical  place  in  the  Buddhist 
system;  if  such  a  place  cumot  be  found  they 
will  surely  destroy  it.  New  liuddhistn  is  the 
effort  of  the  youngt-r  generation  to  logically 
justify  and  vindicate  the  Buddhist  belief  of  the 
agcii.  It  springs  from  a  Ann  Ix-lief  in  the  essen- 
tial worth  and  truth  of  BuiMhism,  though,  ac- 
cording to  (liL-ir  viuw,  the  IJuddlii.sm  of  the  past 
does  not  meet  the  need^i  uf  the  present  either 
iuteltcctually  or  mondly. 


Ilrtlh  of  llif>  Utx.  TlinrtRo  II.  Klorktai. 

We  much  regret  to  moIc  the  death  in  the  city 
•of  Bui-uos  Ayres,  on  August  8,  of  Hi/v.  Tliomas 
H.  Stockton,  Pa.sturof  the  First  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  that  city.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  May  26,  183!),  the  son  of  the  elo- 
quent minister  Dr.  T.  II.  Stockton,  who  was  at 
one  time  a  chaplain  of  tlie  mitiooal  House  of 
Representatives.  For  nine  years  he  waa  a  faith- 
ful and  successful  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
mother  church  of  South  .' nu-ucan  .Methodism 
iu  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayris.  Dr.  I)r«  is  rtpurts 
of  him;  "Hia  work  was  ilmmctcrizeii  by  great 
seal  and  activity  iu  seekiug  the  spirituitl  welfare 
of  the  English-speaking  residents  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  vicinity.  His  efforts  led  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  work  and  provoked  others  to  re- 
newed and  extended  labors.  The  later  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted,  in  great  part,  to  the  found- 
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MissiosART  Opnci, 
160  Fifth  Avenue,  Now  YoA. 

Oinc  year  i^o  wo  conceived  iho  iHcu  of  i«llin; 
upon  tlio  whole  Cliiircli  to  set  np.irl  one  vvi-ck  for 
practical  self-cJcninl  in  the  interest  of  the  holy  cause 
of  missions.  The  week  Whs  widely,  thoiigli  not 
utiivers.nlly,  ol>-erved,  and  the  result  was  most 
griitilyiriff,  not  i^uly  in  iho  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed, but  also  in  spiritual  proBt  to  the  churches. 
But  for  tlie  offeringrs  of  fiiiihful  sonis  we  would  not 
have  closed  our  flscnl  year,  October  31,  1S9I,  with  a 
balance  in  the  treasury,  but  against  it,  rallier. 

The  pressing  demsnds  of  our  great  mission  fields 
at  home  and  abroad  made  it  necesssry  for  the 
General  Conimittoo  last  November  to  advance  the 
approprintions  considerably  beyond  those  of  the  year 
previous.  By  reason  of  the  advanced  appropriations 
the  treasury  lius  paid  out  in  eight  months  uf  the  cur- 
rent year  :^8!i,000  more  than  for  the  same  period  laat 
year,  wliile  llie  incoaie,  by  reason  of  the  falling  off 
ill  Icf^icies  nnd  sundries,  has  been  $00,089.86  less. 
Wliilo  there  has  been  a  gain  by  collect  ions  in  th» 
sprini;  Conferenoes  of  the  current  year,  and  We  hope 
for  proportiomile  gains  in  the  fall  Conferences,  we 
cannot  expect  that  these  will  be  gufflcient  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  that  must  be  sustained  on  legacies 
and  sundries.  The  loss  on  legacies  does  not  indicate 
that  the  Mis.sionary  Society  is  being  less  frequently 
aud  gencroualy  remembered  in  wills  than  formerly, 
but  thai  not  so  many  of  the  good  people  who  hare 
devised  litieral  things  are  being  taken  to  their  man- 
aions  in  tliPir  "  Father's  hon.se"  a^ove. 

The  only  way  lo  proii.-i.a  the-  iniisiiiy  against  ft 
burdensome  debt  at 'the  end  of  the  curronldBcalyear 
is  to  enl.ir::c  the  contributions  from  the  chnrchea. 
We  hope  Self-dfiiiul  Wctk  will  save  tlio  society  from 
a  debt  incubus.  It  mIL,  if  every  cftureh  fcuitlijulljf 
vbtcrvea  it 

Let  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  September  25, 
1892,  be  set  apart  lor  personal  self-denial  by  every 
Methodi.-t  for  ihe  Ciiusa  of  missions.  During  that 
pericd  let  everyone  wliost*  lieai  t  beuta  sympathetic- 
ally with  the  henrt  of  f^lirisi  make  a  i}>eciitl  tijfering. 
Let  it  be  in  addition  to  tin-  usual  eontiibution,  and 
let  it  represent  real  self-saci  ilicc.  Let  the  week  be 
entered  upon  prayerfully  and  joyfully,  rcmenrliering 
the  words  of  Jeans,  "  Whosover  will  come  after  me, 
lei  him  deny  himself  nnd  lake  up  hia  cross  and  follow 
roe."  C,  G.  Ml  Cabb, 

J.  0.  I'KCK. 
A.  B.  LfiONAIID, 

ifi'taiarnry  Secrrlaiiet. 


k 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Rev.  Aktoxe  Putt,  of  Die  SotitU  Iiulia  Conference, 
died  lit  Patiala  June  15.  He  was  nn  ablo  native 
minifiter.' 

Rev.  0.  R.  Thoburn,  son  of  Bishop  Tlioburn,  and 
formerly  a  missionary  in  India,  lias  acccpti'd  the 
presidency  of  Tucoma  University. 

Dr.  Rotx>rt  C.  Bcebe,  Superintendent  of  tlie  Plii- 
landcr  Sniiili  Memorial  Ilospital  at  Nanking.  Clii  a, 
left  the  United  Siatca  for  China  last  month. 

In  May  lust,  in  Durazno,  Urnpuiiy,  some  enemies 
set  tire  to  llie  bnildinjjr  occuiicii  as  a  tlieol<);;lcal  som- 
in  ^ry  under  the  joint  mniiageinenl  of  the  Waldensian 
an<I  the  Methodist  E|>iscopal  Churclies,  and  it  was 
destroyed.  Rev.  George  G.  Froirgatt  writes:  "Home 
Minister  Bitnzfi,  who  i.s  a  fanatical  Ui.niau  Catholic, 
has  shown  very  little  activity  or  iiittfist  in  finding 
out  the  authors  of  this  crime." 

Dr.  L.  W.  Pilcher  writes  from  Pckinsr,  May  17: 
"  Our  college  building  lias  assumed  shape  :unl  nwMiis 
the  iron  plating  for  the  roof.  It  is  ii  si;;liily  struc- 
ture and  is  both  economical  and  artistic.  Being  the 
gift  of  the  Missionary  Society,  we  have  a^rreed  to 
name  it  'Durbin  Hall.'  It  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  fall,  and  Peking  University  will  begin  its 
career  of  advanced  work.  We  gmduate  a  class  of 
five  fine  yoiuiif  men  June  7.  Four  of  them  have 
entered  the  ministry  and  took  appoininnMits  at  the 
last  Annual  Meeting.  The  lifih  is  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, and  we  are  proud  of  this  lirst  class." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burt,  SuperniiciKleiit  of  our  Mission 
in  Italy,  and  who  lias  jii~t  iciiiriied  to  his  field,  writes 
to  Dr.  Peck  that  Mrs.  J.  II.  bnyliss  (widow  of  Dr.  J. 
H.  Baylis.s,  late  editor  of  the  W'lstern  Christian  Advo- 
cate) had  just  been  in  Rome,  and  went  to  look  at  the 
new  site  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  the  church, 
college,  theological  scniinary,  and  ])riiiting  depiirt- 
menu  She  was  so  delighted  with  tlie  site  and  the 
opportunity  that  she  subscrilieU  .two  hundred  dolhcrs 
toward  the  new  building.  Dr.  Burt  adds:  "  How  soon 
the  whole  sum  would  be  raised  if  our  own  people 
could  see  the  site  and  the  opportunity  we  now  have! 
We  inwil  win!" 

The  Rev.  D.  W.  Nichols  writes  from  Nanking, 
June  21,  18i)2:  "We  are  still  enjoying  peace  and 
quietude  in  this  part  of  China.  Some  ugly  placards 
have  recently  been  posted  up  within  the  borders  of 
my  circuit  calling  on  the  peojJc  to  drive  u.s  out,  but 
the  official-  have  Uctn  pminpt  in  t;ikiug  :ici.ou  in  the 
matter,  and  we  apprehend  no  trouble.  Our  country 
work  has  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  riot 
last  year;  we  see  no  effecls  of  it,  however,  in  the 
city.  Wo  have  witnessed  no  marked  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit's  power  in  the  city  yet,  but  we  are  pray- 
ing and  believing  that  in  the  very  near  future  tlio 
Holy  Ghost  will  be  poured  upon  us  in  great  power. 
when  we  shall  see  many  souls  turning  lo  the  Lord." 


The  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker,  of  the  North  China  Mis- 
sion, has  been  obliged  by  the  illness  of  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  lo  return  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  D.  Davies  Moore  writes  from  Penang,  Str.iits 
Settlements :  "  Mrs.  Japonica  Toung,  wlio  is  work- 
ing as  our  lady  visitor  and  teacher  of  the  Augl'>. 
Chinese  Girls"  School,  is  very  much  liked  by  her 
pupils,  and  by  their  n-.others  in  their  homes.  She  it 
full  of  love  for  her  work,  and  does  it  with  discretion. 
In  school  the  children  are  taught  Knglish,  and  leani 
Kuglish  hymns,  which  they  sii'g  «.\uetly.  and  are 
becoming  quite  skilled  in  fancy  work.  Owing  to 
want  of  accommodation  fi>r  our  pupils  aad  classes, 
the  Anglo-Chinese  BojV  School  has  jn.st  been  moved 
into  more  capacious  and  healthy  quarers.  Three 
teachers  are  at  work  besides  ourselves,  namely:  Miss 
Vanbcrley,  Mr.  Ong  Kim  Cheng,  and  Mr.  Tau  Kng 
Huan." 

Rev.  R.  L.  McNabb  writes  from  Hing-hua,  China: 
"The  Chinese  are  decidedly  a  religious  people.  The 
statement  often  made,  '  that  the  people  are  forsaking 
the  temples,  and  that  Buddhistic  shrines  are  falling 
into  neglect,'  is  not  true  in  this  province.  The 
mountains  are  decorated  with  lofty  pagodas,  and 
every  village  and  hamlet  has  two  or  tlirce  temples, 
and  the  large  towns  and  cities  have  lini.dreds  of 
costly  sacred  buildings.  These  structures  are  kepi  in 
good  repair.  Some  of  the  temples  are  simply  gor- 
geous. The  people  are  trembling  under  the  burdeu 
of  idolatry.  Buddha  and  Confucius  are  not  the  only 
objects  of  worsiiip.  Ancestral  worship  is  one  of  the 
gre;iiest  cun-iea  of  China.  Costly  temples  are 
dedicated  to  the  monkey,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  fox, 
the  cat,  and  many  other  animals." 

Dr.  S.  X.  Hopkins  writes  from  Taan-hua,  March 
30 :  "  We  were  all  obliged  to  leave  here  on  account  of 
the  rebellion  that  disturlied  southern  Mongolia  and  tlie 
northei  u  part  of  the  Province  of  Pechiii  iu  November 
and  December,  but  our  little  force,  diiuiuished  by  the 
return  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  and  Dr.  Terry  to  the  home- 
lan<l.  h:is  returned  to  tliis  station,  and  ia  trying  to 
catch  up  the  loose  ends  of  the  work  we  were  obliged 
to  let  go  of  the  24th  of  November.  The  last  of 
February  the  magistrate,  deeming  it  advisable  for  us 
to  return,  sent  us  a  written  invitation  conched  in  the 
friendliest  langUMge.  His  bearing  toward  us  during 
the  recent  troubles  has  done  much  tomake  our  work 
e:c>y  among  the  people.  Had  he  withheld  his  pro- 
tection in  the  past  crisis  our  property  and  probably 
our  lives  would  have  been  forfeited.  Wo  feel  our 
lips  should  be  used  in  praise  and  our  liands  in  the 
service  of  our  kind  Father,  who  has  preserved  us  and 
restored  us  to  the  people  and  work  that  we  love.  Now 
that  tlie  storm  is  past  and  peisecntimi  ceased  ihe  signs 
ar.'  more  hopeful  ihaii  tli<y  Imve  ever  been  before. 
Tin-  people  In  the  ciiy  are  readier  lo  cull  uie  to  their 
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bomos,  and  the  country  dipponsnries  sre  bolter 
atieiided  than  before  the  troubles.  On  mj  hist  visit 
to  Ping  cliiiig-lzu  nearly  six  hundred  people  uttendtd 
tlie  street  chapel,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  applied 
for  medicine  in  one  dar." 


Ifotes  f  om  the  Ut&h  Missio!!. 

BY    UEV.  J.   D.   OILLILAX. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Jkpfbet,  for  nine  Jears  connected  most 
prominently  with  the  Utah  Mission,  was  granted  a 
year's  furlough  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Mi3i>ion; 
it  WAS  done  on  account  of  a  change  needed  for  his 
wile,  whose  health  for  some  years  has  been  very 
'poor. 

He  has  since  accepted  the  position  of  8ii]icrin!end- 
ent  and  corrcspomling  secretary  of  llie  Wo.-iley  Hos- 
pital, Chicago.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  is  receiving  treatment 
there,  and  recently  undurweut  au  operation  which  it 
is  hoped  will  help  her. 

Rev.  John  Telfer  and  wife,  of  Salt  Lake  Seminary, 
had  the  keen  sorrow  of  losing  their  daughter  and 
only  child  July  25.  Brother  Telfer  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Utah  Missiim  lor  more  than  two  years. 

Rev.  G.  C.  'Waynich  is  sent  to  Diiighani  and  Sandy 
iusiead  of  Rev.  L.  Jean,  who  goes  to  Seholield  and 
Castle  Gate. 

The  superintendent,  Dr.  T.  C.  Ilifl.  was  appointed  in 
Juno  to  supply  Iliff  Chapel  temporarily. 

Rev.  G.  K.  Jayne  is  meeting  with  i<ucce.ss  in  open- 
ing up  missions  in  Suit  Lake  City. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Utah  Mission 
tlio  following  was  adopted:  "  Wo  believe  that  added 
to  the  great  foreign  and  semiforeign  enterprises  of 
tlio  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  >li()uld  be  that 
new  and  wonderful  domain  of  our  own  Alaska,  fast 
becoming  settled  by  a  hardy  nice  of  pioneer  Atueri- 
cauB."  

Oentral  Ohina  Mission. 
Xieslie  Stevens,  Superintendent,  presiding. 

APPOIKTMEKTS. 

Ckin-Kiaug  DMiiet — 0.  F,  Kupfer,  presiding  elder. 
Went  Gate  Street  Chapel,  C.  F.  Kupfer;  Chin- 
Kiang  Circuit,  A.  C.  Wright ;  Yang-Cheo,  to  be  siip- 
plied. 

Woman's  Foreign  Vmionary  Society. — Medical 
work,  Lucy  H.  Iloag,  M.D.;  Sehool  work,  Mary  C. 
Bobinson,  Lalirs  White;  Woman's  work,  Sarah 
Peters. 

Kiu-Kiaag  Dittrict. — John  R.  H;kes,  presiding 
elder.  Hwang  M.ei  and  Kung  Lung  Circuit,  James  J. 
Banbury;  Kiu-Kinng  Institute  and  Hwa  Shan  Tang, 
Janic.<)  Jackran ;  St.  Paul's,  Heo  Kiai,  and-  Slii-li-Pu, 
John  B.  Hykes ;  Sliui  CLang  aud  Wu  Chen  Circuit, 
Edward  S.  Little. 

Human'*  Fbreign  Miasionary  Society. — School  and 
woman's  work,  Gertrude  Howe,  Frances  Wheeler, 
Kat-  L.  Ogbom. 


NivJcinj  District— L.  Stevens,  prrsiding  elder. 
Hospital  Chapel,  to  \>e  supplied  by  E.  R.  Jellisou, 
M.D. ;  Xorih  Nanking  and  President  Xa>iking 
University,  John  C.  Ferguson;  South  Nanking, 
Don  W.  Nichols;  Nanking  Circuit,  Neid  Chen  K., 
D.  W.  Nichols,  missionary  in  cliarge;  Snporintendent 
of  MwlienI  Work  and  Philander  Smith  Mi-morial 
Hospital,  R.  C.  Bcebe,  M.D.;  Physician  in  charge  of 
Hospital,  E.  R.  Jflli.son,  M.D. 

iMiconessts. — Matron  and  evangelist  of  Philander 
Smith  Memorial  Hi  ispital.  LiUira  Hnuzlik  ;  Instructor 
in  English,  Nanking  University,  Clara  Collier. 

Woman's  Furdyn  Missionary  Society. — Woman's 
work  and  d.iy  school,  to  be  supplied;  boarding 
school,  Emma  Mitchell. 

M'lilm  District. — George  A.  Stuart,  M.D.,  presid- 
inu  older.  Tai  Ping  Fu  and  Wului  Circuit,  Wilbur  C. 
Longden;  E.  Ki  San  and  Siipcrintcudcnl  of  Medical 
Work,  George  A.Stuart,  M.D. 

March  2\  18'J-.'. 


Support  of  Native  Preaohers  in  India. 

BY  BISROH  J.   U.   TUOBl'ItX,  D.D. 

T  HAVE  had  friqufut  occasion  during  the  past  few 
mouths  to  8)>eak  ol'  Metliodist  preachers  in  Inilia  who 
receive  au  income  of  thirty  dollars  a  year,  and  have 
bi'Come  soniewliat  accustomed  to  the  startled 
surprise  of  large  munbers  who  hear  the  statement. 
Tht-ir  surprise  is  the  greater  when  I  procei-d  to  ex- 
|lain  that  the  good  brother  who  receixos  that 
amount  of  compensn'iou  fur  his  services  to  the 
Church  is,  in  most  cases,  a  married  man  and  some- 
times supports  not  only  a  wile  but  a  family  of 
children.  Every  congregation  is  at  once  eager  for 
oxplauations.  How  can  any  human  being  live  and 
sup])ort  a  family  upon  such  a  salary  ?  What  can 
snoh  n  statement  possibly  mean?  Who  |>.-iys  tlie 
money  1  Under  wliat  kind  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances can  any  missionary  be  found  willing  aud 
ready  to  offer  a  Metliodist  brother  such  a  Iwf.'garly 
compensation  for  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
or  teaching  converts. 

The  statement  that  Methodist  preachers  are  found 
in  India  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  work  for  such 
an  income  is  made  in  all  truth  and  soberness,  and 
will  not  occasion  so  much  surprise  when  the  reader 
is  told  how  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers  live. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  little  better  off  than  tlte 
majority  of  those  who  look  to  him  for  pastoral  care. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  India  are 
wretchedly  poor,  and  the  most  of  our  recent  con- 
verts represent  the  majority  of  the  people.  It  is 
ha;ii)eiiiag  in  India,  as  it  has  happened  everywhere, 
that  our  success  is  achieved  among  the  masses. 
These  masses  being  poor  in  the  oriental  sense  of  the 
word,  we  are  obliged  to  adapt  our  methods  to  their 
condition,  and  llnd  it  best  in  every  way  to  select 
pastors   who  represent   the  average    grade  ol'  Ui* 
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p'-nple.  nnd  who  live  Bmong  them  und  will  continue 
to  ki«  of  tliem. 

Tliruughout  nearly  all  the  country  districts  of 
Indin  an  iticome  of  two  dollars  a  montli  is  considered 
A  (Kir  subsistence  allowance  fnr  n  family.  An 
ordiiiitry  I&boriiii^  muxi  fteti*  little  more  tl'nn  tliig,  and 
oAen  not  so  much.  The  wife  muy  ndd  more  or  less 
to  the  family  resources,  but  in  most  ca.seB  her  eurn- 
inps  are  exceoJiiigly  small.  I  remember  making 
curpfiit  inqiilriea  in  one  instnnce,  atid  fotiiid  that  a 
joiing  Tvifo  who  spent  all  lier  leisure  hours  in  spio- 
uing  cotton  thread  was  able  to  add  only  thirty  ceots  a 
month  to  tlio  income  of  the  family.  Tlie  people  live 
in  small  mud  huts  covered  with  thiitch,  without 
furniture  and  without  anything  resembling:  in  the 
most  dist;iiit  degree  the  comforts  of  on  Anicrican 
home.  Their  food  is  menger  in  quuuiity  and  gener- 
ally very  coarse  in  qnality.  Five  or  six  cents  a  day 
must  purchase  all  they  eat  In  an  ordinary  villnge  a 
man  with  an  income  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  would 
occupy  au  enviable  position.  The  farmer  who  culti- 
vates fifteen  acres  is  considered  a  prosperous  man. 
Many  poor  creatures  cultivate  half  an  acre,  wtiilo 
the  lalx>ring  men  look  upon  the  man  with  his  half 
acre  as  vastly  better  off  than  themselves. 

Among  such  a  people  «  pastor  with  a  ealary  of 
two  hundred  or  three  himdred  dollars  a  year  wonid 
be  so  fnr  removed  from  those  ho  is  to  serve  that  his 
uaefnlness  would  be  greatly  hindured,  and  he  would 
iHpidly  cease  to  bo  one  of  the  people.  Tlie  very 
poor  would  harass  him  night  and  duy  with  applicn^ 
tions  for  help,  while  his  parishioners  of  all  rauka 
would  cease  to  feel  that  he  was  a  member  of  tlieirnom- 
munity.  Wo  have  noticed  during  recent  ycors  that 
most  of  our  converts  are  jiemons  who  are  gathered 
in  by  preacliera  of  their  own  rstik,  iii;iiiy  of  wliom 
are  almost  wiiolly  illiterate.  Slowly  we  have 
Iciinicd  to  adopt  the  policy  wliicli  experience  has 
proved  to  be  most  successful,  and  hence  we  select 
from  among  our  converts  young  men  of  active 
minds,  vigorous  bodies,  and  true  he.=irts,  nnd  establish 
them  in  the  vill:ige!i  in  the  double  aipnciiy  of  pAStor 
and  teacher  of  the  new  converts'.  We  have  now 
several  himdred  of  these  men  who  benr  the  title  of 
pastor-leAcliers.  They  are  nil  Htudeiilii  witliacuurse 
of  study  D.'siiJiued  to  them,  rmd  as  ihc}'  iii)i>rove  from 
year  to  year  will  slowly  but  surely  rise  in  intelligence 
and  social  standing,  and  in  due  lime  will  ropiire  a 
much  larger  income  tlian  tliirty  d(>IIi<r,su  year. 

This  is  the  lowest  ili^urB,  ami  sulTic'es  only  for  men 
of  the  lowest  grnde  ;  Imt  when  the  prt-iiclKT  begins 
to  require  an  oceiifiionnl  book,  when  he  becotnet 
■ufGciently  intelligent  to  need  a  weekly  p«|>er,  nnd 
when  he  begins  to  opprecinte  the  value  of  even 
iiiutJerate  Christian  culture  for  his  children,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  him  more.  In  other  words,  when 
Christianity  begins  to  lift  him  and  his  people,  as  it 
a»!4uredly  will,  his  circumstances  will  change  for  the 
belter.     But  for  the  present  we  are  receiving  converts 


[n  large  immbera,  «vith  no  prospect  of  «n  esrl^ 
ce^siitinn  of  the  movement  Up  to  the  laiest  d.iiea 
all  my  letters  from  India  indicate  that  more  than  a 
thousand  Converts  are  leing  baptized  every  month, 
while  thousands  upon  thousands  beyond  otir  pale  are 
waiting,  not  only  willingly,  but  eagerly,  for  tcichrrsor 
prescliers  to  be  sent  to  them.  Evury  week  I  receive 
letters  from  India  urging  me  to  send  help  and  send  it 
quickly,  aud  it  is  not  strange  that  my  aaily  prayer  to 
God  is  that  he  will  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  America  to  come  forward  liberally  and  siipi>ori  a 
work  of  such  cxtrnordlnary  proii  iso. 

I  am  very  glad  to  >>»y  iImI  many  in  America  are 
responding  very  liberally  to  the  call  which  i"  retch- 
ing them  from  distant  India.  Among  gifts  wuiti.y  of 
mention  one  has  oome  to  me  in  such  a  abape  as  lo 
demand  public  notice.  A  very  dear  Christian 
brother,  whoso  name  I  am  not  permitted  to  give  u> 
the  public,  has  authorized  me  to  say  that  he  will  be- 
come responsible  for  the  snpport  of  ti.'n  pastor- 
teachers  at  thirty  dollars  a  year,  provided  one 
hundred  other  persons  can  be  found  to  do  likewise. 
Ue  Las  promised  lo  pay  tlie  money  promptly,  and 
now  all  I  need  is  to  fiiul  one  hundred  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  will  come  forward  and  assume  the 
support  of  one  hundred  preachers  of  ladta,  Ot 
course  it  is  not  meaut  that  each  person  must  assume 
the  support  of  only  ono  such  laborer.  As  the  good 
broUjor  who  makes  Uie  proposal  has  become  re- 
sponsible for  ten,  so  others  may  do  likewise.  In  that 
case  we  should  need  only  ten  givers  instead  of  a 
hundred. 

Let  every  one  give  as  God  puts  it  in  his  hftirt ; 
assu-nie  iho  support  of  one  man,  or  two,  or  five,  or 
ten,  or  a  hundred  if  it  seems  best,  but  let  the  work 
be  daiio  qiuL-kly.  The  money  may  be  paid  at  »riy 
time  during  tlie  next  three  months,  aud  may  be  seat 
lo  Dr.  J.  0.  Peck,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or, 
if  the  ilonortt  pix^fer,  to  myself  at  the  same  address. 
It  is  lictter  to  send  the  money  to  Dr.  Peck,  but  aoma 
pjiruea  may  prefer  to  secure  inforniat'on  from  me,  or 
may  find  it  more  eonveniiiit  from  viir  oiis  reasons  to 
corrpFpoiid  with  ma  I  shall  be  glad  to  reply  to  any 
qnestioiiH  :iskc  J. 

Now  here  is  a  grand  oppnrtnnity,  such  a  ono  aa 
God  seldom  sets  before  his  people.  Let  tis  have 
these  workers  ta  ihi-  Hold  at  once.  If  the  money 
can  be  put  in  my  pos-e-^niim  before  October  I  have 
no  doubt  tti;it  one  result  will  be  the  ingathering  ot 
not  less  than  a  thousand  souls  from  among  tha 
heathen  before  .Tiiniiary  1.  I  would  to  God  Umt  the 
whole  sum  rould  be  given  or  pledged  within  a  week. 
I  ftel  assured  thm  it  will  come,  and  before  many 
months,  possibly  befnro many  weeks.  Pear  Chri!«tian 
reader,  ponder  the  qucKCion  of  duty  for  a  momenl 
before  distnissing  this  subject  from  your  mind,  and 
ir  God  moves  upon  your  heart,  as  one  of  Ms  stewanla, 
to  lend  n  helpini;  hand,  lose  no  time  in  obeying  th* 
divine  udmouitiuii. 


^3) 


GENERAL  JIISSIONAIIV  INTELLIGENXE. 


Thw  Rev.  Gcorjito  En»or  writes:  "  We  believe  tlmi 
<he  occurrences  of  violence  in  China  iiidicnte  ihe 
•dreut  of  clianijo.  We  woiiM  interpret  tliem  as  the 
preceding  phenimic-iiii  of  a  vast  upheATuI  of  Cliiiicac 
•nciely." 

Rev,  John  L  PoarinK  reports  rrora  Jnpnn  that 
among'  the  iiiaiiy  inlliiences  wliiili  lire  coinbininvt  to 
«ffiect  the  Christianiailion  of  J,ip.in  Ide  woi'lc  of 
Chrisiiaii  E>in>|)euns  in  the  public  gcliools  i»  very 
iniportHnt.  As  a  rule,  the  uaiivo  teachers  are  men 
■who  have  h<H  fiiiih  in  their  old  rclig-ioNS  and  wlio 
look  with  n  <iii|ieriiir  air  upon  Cliristtinnity. 

In  tlie  ifl;niilii"j.'  Province  iti  China  the  Americnn 
Presbyteriim  Cliiirch  Mission  reports  that  ovur  eight 
hundred  nionib<jrB  were  received  dur  ng  ilio  pft?t  year 
on  profession  of  fnith,  and  several  hundred  bociiino 
probationers.  This  haa  been  the  mosl  prosperous  year 
the  niissjiin  Ims  h  nl  for  many  year?,  »nd  the  results 
have  be'Mi  secured  chiefly  ihrouph  the  lubors  of  five 
earnest,  ruittirul,  devoted  native  brethren. 

Dr.  Bruce,  the  represcntHtivo  of  the  Enplish 
Cliiirch  Mi*aionary  Si>clety  in  Pernia,  writes :  "  There 
are  ijlorious  openings  just  now  in  Persia  for  mission 
woric  among  the  Jews,  Parscea,  Babis,  and  Muslims. 
We  have  quite  a  number  of  Bahia  and  Mu^liuia  nt- 
temliug  our  Snmliiy  fcrvicea,  and  sovoriil  of  ihcra 
«f\en  uik  with  us  alter  the  service."  The  mission, 
comuieuced  in  1876,  reports  one  hundred  and  iwcuty- 
two  native  conmiunicaula. 

The  JAi(<iy»ia  ihssage  for  Miiy  says:  "Two  men 
Were  received  on  probation  in  ihu  Methodist  Kpiseo- 
pal  Chinese  Mission  at  Sinfi:iipore  on  Sunday,  April 
17.  A  promisiiig  Sunday  sehool  i«  connected  with 
ihe  Methodist  Kpiscopnl  Taniil  Boys'  i^chool.  Ne.irly 
every  pupil  who  attends  ilie  day  school  also  attends 
Ihc  Sunday  scliool.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
reli'.:ii>u*  interest  inauiTesied  among  the  adult  Tamils 
Also,  there  boing  sevoral  inquirers  for  baptism  at  the 
present  time." 

A  missinnary  in  Manchuria  writes  tliat  Cliristian 
■iSsaionB  are  having  wonderful  success  there,  ilie  jn- 
lltbitants  tcing  more  wlUiug  to  listen  to  a  new 
doctrine  than  in  mo.sl  jmrts  of  China.  The  S(.i>lch 
United  Presbyterian  Mit^sion  and  llie  Irisli  rrii>by- 
terinn  Misitioii  have  hero  ei(rhteen  missionarie-s  and 
over  IWM  titousand  oonjuiuuicauts.  A  wldesprojid 
feelinjt  of  toleration  exists.  While  the  earlier  cou- 
Terts  were  reviled  and  persecuted  to  bouio  extent, 
those  who  now  join  the  church  have  little  to  suffer. 
Missionaries  are  at  liberty  to  travel  where  they 
dioose,  without  fenr  of  molestation.  "  There  is 
perhaps  no  land  which  presents  greater  opportunities 
for  Chrisii'in  work  to  men  and  women  of  the  rittht 
sump  who  are  not  deterred  by  dilIiL'ulties,who  are  will- 
•!ifr  to  learn,  and  who  arc  resolved  to  consecrate  ilieir 
^liole  lives  to  Uie  work  which  ia  given  them  to  do." 


The  Maloyna  MrMiorje  fur  ,hme  asys:  "The  same 
spirit  of  persecution  ia  ahrnr,d  in  Singapors  u  in 
China,  though  perliaps  it  ditfers  in  intensity.  A  do- 
miind  was  made  a  short  timo  ago  upon  the  Chine.ae  in 
a  cerlnin  district  for  the  usual  asseAsmont  to  provide 
the  idol  of  the  neiglib'irhood  with  a  dinner,  but  a 
iMimborof  them,  haviup  l.itely  become  Chrisiinua,  rft. 
fused  to  give  the  money  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
tliey  hnve  sineo  snctjiiiied  some  serious  losfcs.  One 
night  all  the  (rrowin;,'  bean  crop  of  aevernl  mca  was 
cuL  down  level  with  the  iri-uuud,  another  night  nil  the 
fruit  of  another  tni>n  was  stolen,  and  u  few  days 
allerward  another  man  was  badly  hurt  by  8ie|iping 
on  n  sharp  pieee  ol'  iion  whicli  had  been  placed  in  hta 
field  by  some  enemy.  They  have  also  been 
threalecied  with  iwrsonal  clmslisement." 

Hev.  Dr.  Davip.  mii=sionaTy  of  the  Americaii  BonnI 
in  Kioto,  Japun,  recently  took  a  trip  nito  the 
mountains,  and  writes:  "Preaching  nine  nights  in 
succesaion,  not  being  able  to  retire  until  afterelevcn 
any  night,  often  after  twelve;  preacliiuu  three  com- 
mtininn  sermons  in  the  daytitne;  hnlrliujr  three  coin- 
tnnnion  and  baptismal  services,  with  .ill  the  talking 
between  limes,  aud  t'lO  travel  crowded  into  a  rainy 
season  in  which  I  did  nut  see  the  stin  for  over  a 
week  ;  living  on  .Taiwiueae  food ;  and  then  the  liard 
trip  home,  to  lind  a  pile  of  letters  and  work  awaiting 
ino^hnvc  not  left  me  veiy  much  rested.  But  I  wish 
flonic  of  tho.se  people  who  think  tliat  missionaries  are 
out  heie  to  have  a  good  time,  living  in  luxury,  could 
have  fulluwed  me  around,  estin;;,  walking,  and  sleep- 
ing AS  I  did — nay,  I  rather  wish  that  they  had  fume 
of  the  love  of  Christ  in  tiieirhenrta  so  Ihut  they  could 
appreci.'ite  aomeibing  of  the  joy  there  is  iu  this 
work." 

Tlip  civil  war  in  Uganda,  East  Central  Africa,  haa 
probiibly  come  to  a  close.  The  Knglish  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  here  an  interesting  mission, 
wiiich  has  been  much  interfered  with  by  the  iniru- 
aioit  of  the  Roman  Catliolics.  The  representative  hi 
tlie  coimtry  of  the  British  East  Africa  Com|iivny  is 
Citpiniu  Lugard,  wliose  letters  furnish  contrridiutioii 
of  the  charges  prumulgated  by  Bishop  liirtli  agnin:»t 
tlie  officials  of  the  company  and  the  Protest;int  party. 
The  French  or  Roman  Catholic  party  became  ng- 
gie-'sivc.  The  king  refused  any  redress  for  the  coM- 
bhioded  murder  of  ft  Protesi.int  in  tlie  streets  i>f  Men- 
go,  and  the  power  of  Captain  Lugard  was  openly  Ue- 
tied.  Finally  the  French  party  heading  tlie  revolt 
attacked  the  little  fort  where  Captain  LugarU  was 
intrenched,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Men. 
go,  the  capital.  The  latest  news  sbites  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  haa  been  made  wiUi  King  Uwanga  and  the 
missionaries  arc  s.ifb.  But  the  exi.ttence  of  four 
parties — the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  the  Mo- 
hammedan, and  the  heathen — all  jcnluu.s  of  each  other, 
i*  not  calculntod  to  produce  a  permanent  peace. 
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Rev.  Henrjr  Richarda  wrUe«  frjm  BnijUt  M«iilok»< 
ConpoKiver:  "We  Imvo  jiiat  Qnialiod  ihe  biiikling 
of  Uic  hoti8e  erected  ou  the  Congo  rorlniininK  nntive 
preachers.  We  Imve  bnptis'iitt  every  inot)tIi,  but 
mm/ applioanik  do  not  piH.i  a  sutisfuctorjr  exaiiii- 
nntioo,  and  aome  nro  not  willine  to  irivo  up  cusUnns 
ve  believo  contrary  to  llic  Gospel,  niid  nrc  ilierefora 
not  ret.'elved.  TIktc  ia  mors  williu):iie«8  to  listea 
to  the  GoBp&l  in  more  rliMiant  villnt;es  thHO  we  have 
ever  seen  before.  In  tnwiis  \vl<ere  n  short  lime  agro 
it  was  hnrJlj  nafe  to  «?iiti«r  lliey  miw  invito  our 
evKnirelists  to  &>mv  uml  U-li  them  '  Miiiiibu  Man7.3ra- 
bi ' — words  of  Giiil.  Thu  ouilnok  is  giwid.  The 
olcepiug  sickueM  vi'immh  tu  be  djritig  uul  here,  and 
the  church  is  reviving.'' 

"  Brothers  of  tlie  Sihara  "  is  the  nnme  of  a  new 
Romiin  Catholic  onJer  founded  hy  OArtimil  Likvitterie. 
He  called  for  volunteers  for  Oie  work,  and  received 
reHponsen  from  every  fmrt  of  Fmiico.  He  boii|tht  a 
piece  of  waste  Innd  iiciir  Bigkarn,  under  which  water 
baa  been  found,  and  he  set  the  Brothers  to  work 
reclaiiniiic  it.  Tlicre  thoy  are  nt  prewent,  h«rdi'iiliig 
themselves  to  the  climate  and  duvoting  themselves  to 
Saharan  industry.  At  the  same  tinio  they  are  study- 
ing the  dialects  of  the  Sahara  and  tlie  Soudan.  They 
will  he  trained  in  arms,  aa  they  may  have  to  defend 
themselves.  The  food  of  the  Brothers  will  be  dittes 
and  hard  biscuits.  They  will  wear  the  tunic  of  the 
Touaregs,  end  wide  trousers  Cutened  above  the 
knee.  Veils  will  cover  their  faces  to  w.'jrJ  off  the 
desert  sand-storms.  In  summer  they  will  work  all 
night  and  sleep  in  the  day.  Two  large  buildings 
have  been  erected  at  Biskam  as  their  dormitories. 
The  cardinal  purposes  to  estiil)lisli  lUoao  stations 
tliroughout  the  Sahara  wherever  water  c»n  be 
obtained,  and  he  hopes  ihnt  in  llio  next  twenty  or 
thirty  years  great  pro|iresa  will  be  made  townrd 
csvUiEing  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Soudan. 

Kev,  John  L.  Deering  writes  from  Tokobam.i, 
Japan  :  "  The  growing  power  of  Cliristianily  ia  Japan 
iaabown  in  the  strong  and  uaiu^d  opposition  of  ihe 
old  religions  as  well  as  by  the  publications  ihiu  are 
avowedly  Chriatiao.  In  some  of  the  Buddhist  pi\(K-rs 
the  cry  of  union  of  the  diOerent  sects  against  Cli.is- 
tianity  is  still  strong.  One  ma>;n>:iuo  mourns  ov  r 
tl)e  di^iappearnneo  of  the  model  courtesy  and  gentility 
that  hn.4  marked  the  Japanese  in  the  past  But  how 
this  Courtesy  and  morality  hare  been  lost,  and  wliy, 
he  does  not  explain.  Anew  Buddhist  magnzino  Ims 
recently  appeared,  which  is  more  tlioroughly  rfiijr- 
ioiis  and  a  stroiip:iT  magasine  thsn  moat  that  appoiir. 
It  containa  an  attack  on  Christianity  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  A  young  man  comes  to  an  old  priest, 
gayinj;  :  'Come  nnJ  be  civilixed,  and  join  Christian- 
itv.  the  national  aud  civilized  religion.'  Alter  mi- 
twtring  him  at  lengih,  the  priest  says:  'How,  then, 
has  Christianity  become  accepted  by  the  modern  cir* 
ilication  of  the  Western  couutries?  Simply  by  rea- 
son of  the  skillful  methods  of  the  religionists,  who 
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assimilate  all  the  advnncod  ideas  of  the  time*,  ineor- 
ponite  tlieni  in  their  roligioiis  Byptem,  and  tiien  cUim 
to  have  product^  ihcm.  Tliui  is  tho  only  way  tlmt 
Christianity  has  been  able  lo  keep  its  hold.'  The 
admissions  ilmt  nil  these  mn^uxines  make  ^o  a  Inn; 
way  towaril  showrng  the  strfnitth  tlial  Chriaoanitj 
has  in  tho  minds  of  its  opponents.^  A  strong 
healiliT  Christianity  ia  lo  be  tho  Christianity  of  l>^ 
future  in  Jnpiui,  mid  some  of  the  ablest  ministers  in 
America  should  stren^'then  tho  missionary  force" 

Rev.  Dr.  Shed,  of  »)ro<^miah,  Persia,  write*:  "Tlia 
moct  stirriuK  event  we  hnve  had  hilely  is  the  arrt<<t 
of  Mirau  Abi'uhaiii,  a  convert  from  IsUm.  lie  n^is 
arretted  for  prcnchui«r  andcon'tvasirigChriiiL  Bmuirfii 
befors  tho  nutliorilie<»,  ho  whs  terribly  lieaien  .tud 
every  Indignity  heaped  upon  him.  He  ci>nre»«ed  Iju 
Saviour  iu  tlio  midst  of  all,  repeated  versen  from  ilie 
Scripture  ns  tliey  tormented  him,  told  thorn  that  iliey 
could  kill  him  and  shoot  him  from  the  cannoirs  mouth, 
but  they  could  not  take  from  him  Ins  hope  in  Christ, 
"For  three  weeks  he  was  in  prison  here,  rejoicing 
in  the  Lord  and  testifying  to  his  fellow-prisoneri  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ.  He  is  now  in  prison  at  Tab- 
reec,  and  we  know  not  whether  he  will  be  sent  to  iha 
abah  or  put  to  denth  or  released.  It  ia  feared  that 
the  Ifollnhs,  who  are  supported  by  Russia,  have  so 
much  grrnler  iiiHueoce  that  toleration  has  liitla 
chance.  The  shah  himself  cannot  stand  before  ilie 
demands  of  tho  Mollnhs,  and  British  prestige  has 
greatly  suffered  In  the  In.si  few  months.  heX,  there 
be  fervent  prayer  for  Persia,  that  God  may  overrule 
this  persecution  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  king- 
dom of  Christ." 

A  missionary  in  Madagascar  writes:  "The  prov- 
ince of  Botsileo  ia  divided  into  throe  terriloriea,  eaob 
ruled  by  a  petty  king  of  ita  own.  The  chief  of  these, 
Rajoaknrivony,  died  on  April  3,  and;  though  hs 
personally  doc-s  not  deserve  mention,  tlie  cirmni- 
stances  eotineutcd  with  bis  death  and  buriul  will  per- 
haps show,  hetter  than  anything  else,  how  little  ad- 
vance the  Belaileo  have  made  toward  Christianity. 
Though  in  every  sense  a  heathen,  a  polygamial,  and 
besotted  by  driuk,  he  was  more  or  leas  feared  by 
rulera  and  people,  holding  sway,  as  he  did,  over  iba 
Boutliem  iribca.  The  body  of  I^jonkarivoiiy  ia  now 
lying  St  his  house  at  Nasandratrouy.  anii  the  people 
are  coming  up  from  all  the  district  round,  bringing 
pre»euH  for  the  '  aick,'  as  ho  is  not  yet  to  be  de- 
chireil  chfiid.  It  appears  that  hia  corpac  is  to  under- 
go the  horrilile  ceremony  of  being  fasiene<l  tightly  U> 
the  central  p:irt  of  the  house  with  thongs  out  trom 
tho  hides  of  the  oxen  killed  for  the  fuiienU  lor^ 
monies;  a  hirga  incision  will  be  made  in  eikch  heel, 
a&4  the  body  allowed  to  decompose  tUl  the  putrid 
liquid  produces  the  '  fanany,'  or  snake,  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  and  which 
will  be  held  in  awe  and  reverence,  and  didy  wor- 
shiped by  the  people.  It  ia  probable  that  the  body 
will  not  be  interred  for  a  year." 
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It  is  rt^porled  thnC  the  Muhdiim,  as  b  religious 
mnviTneiil,  is  fxliiict  iu  the  Soudnn,  and  tlint  tlie 
KliJtlifa's  rule  is  a  mere  military  tyrnnny,  supporttnl 
mainly  by  the  BnifKirn  tribe. 

ReT.  Willinin  Hunter,  a  miasionary  inCliiiia,  lutely 
tnaJe  an  extensive  journey  in  western  Maiicliiiriu, 
■ud  in  his  nccouiit  of  the  same  writes  11.4  /ollowa : 
"  A  pleasant  iuuiderit  occurred  nc  one  pliice.  Ile;ir- 
ing  of  our  arrival,  some  Christiuns  came  and  in- 
trnduceti  theni^elvos.  They  wore  memliGrs  of  the 
Americiin  Meilicxiist  Episcopal  Cliurdi,  who  bad 
lenrned  the  ttuih  through  one  ot  their  tnuiiber  who 
hiid  been  coiiiiectcd  with  that  body  uii  the  south 
side  of  the  wiill.  After  drinking  tea  with  us  they 
invited  us  to  their  little  meeting  phiee  for  worship. 
We  went  under  their  escort,  our  way  hiniplit,  and  on 
the  iitinps  shone  tlie  nnmo  'Jeaus'  most  ixin' 
spicuously.  Mr.  Fulton  addressed  them,  and  wesHng 
and  praj'ed  toRoiher.  and  were  all  joyous  and  happy. 
Tiiougii  I  could  not  comprehend  the  words,  I  felt  it 
all,  and  felt,  ton,  that,  after  all  latigungo  i.s  but  n  thin 
partition  between  Christian  hntrt£,  ami  I  knew 
at  least  one  part — Womwi  clsai  Hen  Shumj  rfi  f\t 
— '  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.'  Tlie  Chinese 
ieomvn  is  a  most  cxic-tisire  our,  iind  10  ue  it  Ims 
communicated  a  better  acqunintanco  with  the  prayer 
of  which  it  is  the  first  word,  Tlio  leader  of  this 
band  is  the  head  man  of  tlio  vitlago,  and  is  also  a 
petty  officer;  some  of  his  men,  too,  were  present  mid 
seemed  to  enjoy  our  meeting  heartily.  His  patri- 
archal father  and  his  son  also  were  present — it  wasu 
Imppy  fnraily  party." 


tstic  of  this  race.  Between  ench  oration  the  audience 
were  favored  with  selpctions  by  Sir  Robert  Hart's 
private  bund,  under  llie  cllicient  leadership  of  Mr.  Da 
Costa.  ...  At  the  close  the  president,  Dr.  Pilcher, 
made  the  usual  address  to  the  griidimtca,  nfUir  which 
he  awarded  the  diplomas  and  lUso  the  various  prizes 
to  the  undergraduates." 


PeKng  Uaivemty  Conjmeiioement 

Thb  following  clipping  from  T/ic  A'^r^ft  Cliina 
Beialf,  of  Shanghai,  of  June  IT  may  interest  those 
who  are  aiding  Cliristian  education  in  the  far  East: 

''The  drat  commencement  of  the  Peking  University 
took  place  lust  night  in  tlie  domestic  chapel  of  the 
Methodist  Mission. 

"  The  (xjmmuuity,  lor  some  years  past,  hare  been 
treated  twice  a  year  at  the  close  of  each  semester  to 
literary  and  musical  exercises  of  a  very  entertaining 
character,  but  the  exercises  of  lust  evening  murk  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  institution  and  of 
Clirisiian  education  in  Chin.i's  capital.  In  one  senne 
this  may  be  colletl  a  climax  to  the  steady  anil  un- 
broken developmeal  of  mission  educational  work.  .  . 
The  Board  of  Managers  resident  in  China  is  corapoccd 
of  members  of  the  custom  service,  and  of  the  lega- 
tions and  representatives  [of  five  missions,  and  pro- 
visions are  made  whereby  natives  can  also  be 
members  of  this  body, 

"The  live  niC'iibers  of  this  first  graduating  class 
aro  all  young  inou  of  stflrling  character  and  will 
make  not  only  good  Christians,  but  better  citisens. 

"  The  orations,  three  in  Chinese  and  two  in  English, 
were  delivered  with  the  grace  and  ease  SO  character- 


Tbe  Triumph  of  the  Mollabs  of  PerslEk 

BY   UBV.   J.    H.   SHEDD,    D.D. 

It  should  always  be  remeinliered  that  Perstan  Mo- 
hnnimodanism  is  very  diQert-nt  from  Turkish.  The 
Persian  national  faith  is  thtah.  It  is  kept  alivo  by 
the  Persian  passion  play  that  every  year  works  the 
populace  into  a  riligious  frenzy.  Another  sigiuli- 
cant  fact  is  that  in  Per:<ia  more  than  any  other  Mos- 
lem land  there  is  a  priestly  cln-ss — the  Mollths.  They 
are  tiie  succesBord  of  the  old  Persian  Magi  who  bowed 
to  the  inevitable  when  I^^lam  swept  over  Perais— 
changed  their  religion  but  kept  their  power.  They 
are  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  Pharisees  w)>o 
keep  their  hold  on  all  the  towns  and  cities.  They 
work  up  the  passion  play,  they  are  the  guardians  a( 
the  shrines  and  holy  places,  give  the  decisions  in  all 
cases  of  low,  champion  the  people's  rights  agoinst 
oppression  and  innovation.  To  the  populace  it 
counts  little  that  they  are  venal  and  immoral.  Thero 
are  plenty  iu  the  inarkeu  who  are  reiidy  to  cli>3e  their 
shops  and  join  a  mob  at  their  eommnnd.  Highest 
among  them  in  rank  is  the  Mushlahud,  or  legal  theo- 
logi.'tD,  who  can  make  a  decision.  The  chief  priest 
of  nil  lives  in  Turkey  at  the  tomb  of  .\li,  near  Bag- 
dad, where  thousands  of  Persiims  make  pilgrimage 
every  winter.  His  title  is  Imaum  of  the  A-jc,  and  his 
decree  is  to  nil  good  Sheites  as  binding  as  tlie  pope's 
decree  to  all  good  Catholics. 

Arxilher  fact  is  that  the  KliAh  and  his  governors 
CDrdially  oppose  the  MoUalis.  The  shah  has  taken 
every  opportunity  to  bring  them  into  disgrace.  In 
this  fricliou  between  the  throne  and  the  priests  Is- 
lam has  been  gradually  loosening  its  hold  in  Persia. 
The  shall  lins  begun  changes,  given  concessions  to 
foreign  compniues  for  banks,  roads,  and  other  inao- 
vaiions,  supposing  that  he  could  succeed  against  the 
Mollahs.  In  giving  a  mono[>oly  of  the  tobncco  huai- 
uess  to  a  British  company  he  went  too  fur.  The 
shah's  oirders  were  respected  witli  two  exceptions. 
One  was  the  city  of  Tabriz,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  use  compromise  and  delay.  The  other  was  more 
serious ;  the  Imaum  oj  tlie  Aye  refused  his  sanction. 
The  Russian  influence  may  have  helped  hitn  to  a 
final  decision. 

■'  To-dny  the  use  of  tobacco  in  every  form  is  forbid- 
den by  the  Imaum  of  the  Ago."  When  this  decree 
was  published  all  over  Persia  it  suited  the  popular 
opinion,  which  was  against  the  tobacco  monopoly. 
The  puOlic  use  of  tobacco  cessed.  Mollahs  went 
through  the  markets  breaking  all  pipes  that  were  to 
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be  Been.  Kobe  collects  in  Telieran.  A  deliverance 
ofMohBinroed  to  tliaeflect  tlia:  evervoue  is  master  of 
Ilia  own  property  was  quoted  with  great  etTect  by 
the  MoUnhs.  The  result  is  that  his  mfljesty,  Uie 
shah,  U  entirely  beaten.  lie  lias  nbolislied  the  to- 
bacco business  entirely,  and  the  MoUaVis  liavo  their 
triumph.  It  la  not  iin[H)S8ible  ihey  are  right;  the 
people  certainly  think  bo.  What  ni-xtf  is  now  the 
question.  One  of  them  sjiid  the  other  day:  "We  are 
iiow  rL':id7  to  piirxo  our  fiiiih  of  all  these  errors  and 
eects."  Tlioy  have,  no  doubt,  the  will  to  pur8«<:uta 
with  (ire  and  aword. — Jntiepeniirnt. 


Viait  to  a  OoufiiciaQ  Tfmple. 

Dr.  Wagnkr,  of  the  North  Cliiim  Misi^ion  of  the 
Amoriciin  Bourd,  writaa  from  Kiilgtiii  us  follows: 

"The  teacher  I  iiave  be«ii  studying  with  this 
winter  ia  a  Mohammedan  of  good  oouuociions  in  iliis 
city.  He  lo<ik  me  this  aftertioon  to  see  the  worsliip 
ata  Confucian  temple.  These  temples  are  opened  only 
twice  a  year,  in  the  second  and  oi};hlIt  months,  on 
the  eighth  dny. 

"The  litcrnry  men  of  China  pretend  to  be  vastly 
above  the  common  people,  who  spend  so  much 
money  and  time  in  the  worship  of  gods  nf  mud  and 
brick.  To  tlicm  the  worship  of  gods  made  by  men's 
hands  appears  foolish  and  childish.  From  what  I 
saw  to-d.iy  I  sliould  judge  that  there  was  not  so 
much  differoiico  after  all  between  these  leaders  of  the 
people  nnd  the  conimoo  people  in  the  niatier  of 
Idoktruu!)  worship.  Tlio  roain  difference  seems  to  be 
in  the  objects  sought.  If  a  man  wuiita  to  make 
money,  he  worsliips  the  god  of  wenlih.  If  the 
farmer  wants  it  to  rain  so  that  his  crops  may  grow, 
he  wursliipa  the  gods  supposed  to  control  llio  rain. 
If  a  boamian  wauls  to  insure  a  safe  voyage,  he 
worships  the  divinities  who.sc  dnmain  he  moves  in. 
80  wliea  a  lilerury  man  wishes  to  btvome  more 
liiernry,  he  prostrates  liimsclf  before  the  tablets  of 
Confucius  and  his  disciples. 

"In  the  inner  temple  building  were  five  shrines, 
one  large  one  in  ilie  ceuter,  and  two  suiBlleronos  on 
«uch  side.  These  were  quite  plain  and  ouch  one  con- 
tained several  upriglit  tablets,  the  tnscriptiun  on 
which  showed  to  what  particular  sage  it  bolongeii. 
The  literary  graduates  kneel  and  koduw  before  each 
one  of  these  shrines. 

"  It  i^  said  that  If  an  official  fails  to  worsliip  at 
these  shrines  he  is  in  danger  of  being  reported  to 
the  einporor  nnd  degraded.  Many  Moliuramedansnre 
aaid  to  be  unwilling  to  hold  office  because  they  du 
not  want  to  liow  before  any  but  the  true  God.  But 
under  a  pavilion  in  the  court  in  front  of  the  temple 
are  objects  of  wurship  which  must  bo  still  more  rc- 
pugnnnt  to  a  Moliammedaa.  In  the  ceuter  Is  a 
whole  ox,  with  the  skin  removed,  and  a  portion  of  ■ 
mesentery  thrown  over  the  head  like  a  veil.  On  one 
side  is  a  whole  nheep  similarly  undressed,  and  on  tlie 


other  a  whole  pig,  also  deprived  of  its  naturnl 
In  front  of  the  tubleta  and  around  the  court  % 
various  dishes  of  food,  roeats,  TegclMblos,  eto.  Be- 
fore the  whole  nnburnt  ffForings  a  mat  ia  spread  with 
a  tien,  or  cushion,  to  kneel  on  in  kotowing.  lu  the 
evoniii);  there  is  a  grand  feast  on  these  Artirlea 
ofTerpd  lu  idols. 

"Tliifl  temple  and  another  in  Shantung  are  Mid  10  j 
be  the  only  ones  containing  images  of  CoufuL-nia,  j 
The  face  is  black  and  not  at  all  good  looking.  O.i  tlifl  \ 
cialiih  of  the  second  and  eighth  mu<.Mi3  curtains  ar«  | 
hung  before  the  itnage  intlie  central  ahnne,  hidiogit  j 
fVom  view.  This  is  with  an  idea  of  respect  orj 
reverence.  At  other  times  the  spirit  of  ConriK-ins  ia 
probably  not  expected  to  be  around  to  take  nuti-.-e  ol 
any  lack  of  respect,  and  the  curtaius  are  left  ofL" 


Erangel'zing  in  KoresL 

Rkv.  Samuel  A.  MoprBrr,  of  the  PreshyieriaB 
Mission,  writes  from  Seoul,  Korea,  of  un  evangeliting 
tour  lie  made  in  the  northern  p^irt  of  Korea: 

"From  Ping  Au  to  Kui  Ju  we  found  many  eiiger 
listeners.  It  is  to  almost  nil  of  them  n  strange,  new 
story,  and  at  first  only  excites  curiosity  and  wonder, 
but  the  harvest  time  will  come  along  this  road  even 
as  it  is  beginning  to  come  in  Eui  Ju. 

"This  time  I  stayed  in  Kui  Ju  nearly  a  month,  and 
WRS  busy  from  morning  till  night  meeting  all  c1n<<<ie« 
of  people  who  came  from  every  motive  imaginable 
Some  came  to  see  the  foreigner,  some  came  out  of 
curiosity  to  know  why  I  had  come;  others  to  inquire 
if  I  would  give  tliem  a  living  if  they  studied  the 
Bible ;  others  came  out  of  curiosity  to  see  liie  ninn 
who  report  aaid  had  bought  a  house  tliere ;  others 
came  out  of  a  real  desire  to  bo  instructed  in  the  triitli. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  biiptize  throe  men  who  Imd 
applied  last  spring,  and  who  gave  every  evidence  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  Christ,  even  if  called  upon  to 
suflTor  persecution  as  some  hero  have  already  had  to 
do.  As  yet  persecution  takes  the  form  of  Yepronch 
from  one's  family  or  friends,  submitting  to  he  thoiig^nt 
a  '  fool,'  or  a  man  with  no  sense  of  shame  or  of  re- 
spect for  one's  parents  if  he  refuses  to  aacriflce  to  his 
nnceators.  One  of  tlie  Chri^itiana  hero  who  tliis  spring 
refused  to  sucriOce  at  his  father's  tomb  altuwed  tnu  a 
scar  on  his  forehead  which  he  received  from  hia 
aunt,  who  knocked  him  senseless  with  an  ink  atone. 

"  Most  encouraging  reports  were  brought  to  me  of 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  among  the  women.  Many 
of  the  Christian.'*  have  been  teaching  their  wires,  and 
seven  were  reported  as  believers,  while  others  have 
given  up  all  iM;criiii.'C  toward  worship  of  evil  spiriu 
and  devils.  One  uighc  in  the  presence  of  their 
Imsbanda  I  bajitlzed  two  women,  tlie  first  in  tint 
province  to  be  enrolled  sa  believers.  One  was  tlj« 
nife  ol  our  evnngelist,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
Koreans  baptized  by  Mr.  Mclntyreiu  Moukdeu  fiftees 
ycurs  ago." 
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GLIMPSES  OF  A  PRESIDING  ELDER'S  WORK  IN  INDIA. 


BY   KEV.  J.    B.   SCOTT,   PH.D. 


S  far  as  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  concerned,  the  Agra 
District  is  a  new  tield.  RouLjhly  sjteaking  it  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  four 
civil  districts  of  Agra,  Etah,  Muttra,  and  Aligarh,  lying  along  the  Jumna 
River  and  jvarts  of  the  native  states  of  liajputana.  It  was  organized  at  the 
Conference  of  1691  by  throwing  together  Agra,  Mnitra,  and  Hathras,  with  their  out- 
stations,  belonging  to  the  old  Rohilcund  Distrioi  of  the  North  India  Conference,  and 
Ajmere,  with  its  mit-stiilions,  transferred  from  the  Bengal  Conference. 

The  work  is  carried  on  from  three  central  stations — Agra,  Ajmere,  and  Muttra,  each 
of  which  18  the  capital  of  a  civil  district  of  from  eight  hunilred  thousand  to  one  million 
souls,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  missionary  in  charge.  Connected  with  each  of  tliese 
centers  are  several  subcircuits  with  native  preachers  in  charge.  Under  these  preachers 
in  charge,  again,  are  numerous  local  preachers,  exhorters,  pastor-teacliers,  colporteurs, 
Bible  readers,  etc.,  who  work  in  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  all  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  missionaiy  in  charge,  who  not  only  works  his  own  station, 
but  itinerates  throughout  the  field.  The  presiding  elder  has  acted  not  only  as  pivaeher 
in  charge  of  Muttra,  but,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  oSicial  head  of  the  district,  has 
traveled  throughout  tlie  circuits  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  This  lias  enabled 
him  not  only  to  plan  his  work,  but  to  work  his  plan,  and  to  make  the  Quarterly  Confer- 
ences numerically  what  their  name  implies. 

Immediately  after  the  Moradabad  Conference,  held  in  January,  1891, 1  commenced 
a  tour  of  the  new  district  which  had  been  assigned  to  me.  At  Mutti-a  an  exceedingly 
v.iluable  site  in  the  very  lieart  of  tlie  city  h.ad  been  purchased  on  January  3.  Of  this 
site  the  Rev.  Thomas  Evans,  who  was  stationed  here  in  1855,  and  who  has  had  more 
than  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  njiasion  work,  writes:  "Considering  the  difficulty  of 
buying  any  site  in  the  sacred  city,  the  extent  of  the  ground  you  have  got — its  frontage 
and  perfectly  central  position — I  consider  that  you  have  got  the  site  exceedingly  cheap." 
Tliis  new  site  is  just  in  front  of  the  present  premises  of  the  boys'  school  on  the  main 
■treet,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ghats,  temples,  etc.  I  am  at  present  looking  for  some  one 
who  will  assume  the  financial  responsibility  of  this  work  of  God  and  jjut  up  a  school 
house  and  hall  in  the  center  of  this  shrine  city.  A  new  Clirisjiiiin  he.'id  master  has  been 
appointed  over  the  middle  giade  A.  V.  School.  There  are  about  one  hundred  boys  in 
the  school,  an  ever-growing  percentage  of  whom  are  Christians.  The  plan  is  to  make 
this  the  central  school  for  the  education  of  our  Christian  boys  on  the  district,  and  the 
prospects  are  thai  it  will  soon  be  a  large  and  prosperous  institution.  Scholarships  are 
needed.     Who  will  send  us  help  for  this  good  work  ? 
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At  Hatlira?  the  new  Biiller  Cliapel  has  been  completed  and  dedicated  by  conversion  of 
Bouls  in  it.  It  tmly  cost  tit  ly  dollai*s,  and  will  coraTortably  seat  three  limidred  natives  (on 
the  ground).  There  is  a  big  benevolent  N^em  tree  immediately  in  front,  with  a  circular 
platform  about  it  where  a  hundred  persons  can  comfortably  sit.  The  whole  compound, 
about  it  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  is  inclnsed  by  a  mud  wall.  A  rent  of  three  doilara 
per  year  is  paid  for  the  land.  At  Hathras  tliure  were  January,  1891,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  Christians,  all  of  them  brought  over  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Thi!  first  converts  were  most  unpromising.  One  night  in  October  Brother  Umraed 
Sinf.']),  in  charge  of  the  work,  took  rae  to  a  sweeper  ward  in  the  suburbs  and  pointed  out 
tliiiteeii  poor,  miserable  little  naked  youngsters,  and  said  they  were  ready  for  baptism. 
But  nuuli  as  I  wished  to  have  fruit,  I  must  confess  I  shrank  from  anything  apparently 
so  hopeless  as  these.  However,  as  the  matter  was  urgent  I  resolved  to  baptize  thera.  It 
was  a  suecesfi.  The  work  has  gone  ri^lit  ou  fnim  that  hour.  The  thirteen  grew  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  parents  of  tlie  children  are  Christians.  One  man,  Lai  Masiii^ 
and  his  wife  iire  now  teachers  among  the  people,  the  former  an  "  exhorter  "  in  the  church, 
and  daily  brings  others  to  Christ.  About  thirty  Christians  and  Cltumar  boys  are  in 
the  school  Avhich  meets  in  the  cliapel  and  are  taught  by  two  Christian  teachers.  The 
work  is  spre-iding  into  other  towns  and  villages.  At  iletulu,  neir  Hathras  Road,  a 
Christian  community  has  been  foraied,  and  at  another  village  near  the  city,  recently, 
twenty  came  out  at  once,  I'he  work  is  hopeful  on  this  subcircuit.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  good  staff"  of  workers  who  will  go  among  the  pun|)le  and  leach  them  and  build  them 
up.  'I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Agr.a  and  found  ti»e  hrctln-en  there  preparing  for  a  success- 
ful year's  work.  AVbile  there  a  letter  was  received  from  a  brother  in  the  district  say- 
ing that  hundreds  are  ready  to  receive  Christ  in  the  villages  round  about,  and  that  they 
are  oidy  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  and  baptize  them. 

On  the  2d  of  February  I  went  to  Ajniere.  Of  the  city  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  % 
population  of  49,000,  of  which  30,000  are  Hindus  and  about  18,00a  Mohammedans.  It 
is  an  ancient  city,  beautiful  for  situation,  on  the  crest  of  the  great  Rajuputana  water- 
shed, but  surrounded  with  hills  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  whole  scene  a  very  pleas- 
ing iippearance.  The  Province  of  Ajinere  has  an  area  of  '2,70t)  square  miles,  and  has  a 
])opnlation  of  460,000  sonls.  The  British  province  is  surrounded  with  independent 
R;ijput  states.  The  people  live  in  well-built  stone  villages,  seem  exceedingly  friendly 
and  accessiJ>h',  nnd  less  bound  by  caste  rules  than  in  some  other  p.irts  of  India.  Among 
this  people  I,  in  company  with  Brollier  Lyon,  had  one  of  the  most  remarkable  evan- 
gelistic tours  I  ever  experienced.  I  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  tliat  earnest  missionary 
had  me  off  to  the  city  to  see  the  work.  We  wont  to  three  inoltalUis  (wards)  in  succes- 
sion. At  one  of  them  where  there  is  a  Moody  Schoul  I  baptized  nine  persons.  And 
in  eveiy  place  the  people  seemed  exceedingly  friendly  and  ivady  for  the  Hospel. 

The  hot  season,  especially  the  dry  weather,  is  a  splendid  time  for  work  in  India. 
The  early  morning  is  always  delightful,  and  what  could  be  better  than  the  moonlight 
nights  under  the  open  sky?  The  natives  like  it  and  the  missionary  sliould  ever  accept 
as  the  best  time  tlie  time  most  acceptable  to  the  people  he  is  trying  to  reach.  The 
JIuttra  people  have  been  instrumental  in  opening  three  new  Epworth  Leagues  recently. 
The  first  was  opened  at  Kasgunj  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  the  two  presiding  elders  present  tak- 
ing pari  in  the  interesting  itiaugiii'al  movement.  Brother  H.  R,  KUau  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  make  this  new  League  a  success.  The  next  League  opened  was  in  the  new  mo- 
/((dht  church  at  Hathras.  This  Ejvworth  League  is  somewhat  unique.  It  shows  how 
the  useful  organ i nation  may  be  helpful  even  to  the  humblest  of  our  converts.  The 
book  selected  for  study  Avas  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  questions  having  been  pre- 
pared, the  leader  carefully  taught  them  and  the  answers  to  members,  who  each  in  turn 
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arose  and  recited  what  he  had  Iffirncd.  Not  many  in  this  League  can  even  rend.  And 
yet  it  has  already  been  the  meanti  of  creating  a  great  desire  to  learu.  The  third  was 
organized  more  recently  in  the  Ajraere  church,  and  havitig  for  its  leader  the  energetic 
pastor  of  the  Ajtuere  Circuit  it  is  hound  to  be  a  success.  We  are  preparing  on  this 
district  for  a  strong  District  League.  We  believe  in  the  League.  It  draws  the  uiera- 
bersliip  together,  creates  an  iutereBt,  is  instructive,  and  systematizes  the  work.  The 
League  prayer  meeting  is  a  source  of  spiritual  nourishment,  and  the  Ready  Workers 
bands  are  a  practical  evangelistic  outcome  ot"  the  preparation  gained, 

I  have  a  conviction — not  an  impulse  or  a  spasmodic  eccentric  notion,  but  a  convic- 
tion ten  years  or  so  old  and  strengthening  every  day — that  the  way  to  Christianize  India 
JB  to  make  Christians  out  of  the  people,  and  that  as  directly  and  speedily  as  possible. 
The  method  of  waiting  arouinl  until  the  people  get  ready,  abiiiitig  what  some  call  "the 
Lord's  own  good  time,"  the  iiiterj>ret:ition  of  this  time  being  left  to  the  patient  waiter, 
is  a  superannuated  methoJ,  suited  better  to  the  middle  ages  than  to  this  day  of  rapid 
transit  and  constant  intercommunication  and  universal  ferment  of  ideas.  The  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  nien  are  rapidly  changing.  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  And  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  really  willing  to  eouic  to  Christ  should  be  helped  on  the  way  by  the 
missionary.  The  heatlien  tribes  of  Kiirope,  of  Germany,  and  England  were  not  all  up 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  when  they  were 
baptizi'd  ill  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoiit,  There  are  plenty 
of  good  Christians  in  Eur(ij)e  and  America  to-day  wlio  could  not  pass  a  satisfactory  e.x- 
aminaliuu  in  the  technicalities  of  prescribed  theology,  There  are  hundreds  of  English 
Christians  wlio  would  trip  up  on  the  Ten  Comniaiidment«  and  stumble  over  a  verbatim 
repetition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  What  we  want  in  India  as  a  test  is  a  sincere  con- 
fession of  Christ  accompanied  with,  as  far  as  light  is  given,  renunciation  of  heathen 
gods,  worship,  customs,  and  habits.  The  villagers  cannot  read,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
most  of  the  present  generation  necer  wiU.  Jiut  they  vjill  din — and  they  will  die  in 
their  sins  unless  we,  vrho  arc  appointed  by  Christ  and  the  Church  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  speedily  convey  the  pure  and  simple  Gospel  to  them  and  urge  them 
to  an  immediate  acceptance. 

I  am  more  and  more  cotivinced  of  this.  The  Gospel  ia  self-propngative.  It  tends 
to  aelf-perpetuation.  My  third  round  has  been  a  marvelous  eye-opener.  First,  as  to 
how  to  pet  workers  for  this  work.  I  have  groaned  a  whole  niglit  over  this  problem,  but 
the  Lord  has  resources  we  know  not  of.  As  we  make  converts  they  <-if  themselves 
spontaneously  turn  into  earnest,  uncimventioiial,  successful  workers.  Here  are  s  few 
illustrations:  Several  months  iigo  I  went  to  Gobardhan,  thirteen  miles  from  Mutlra, 
and  baptized  a  Bairagi  and  some  of  his  c/ielas  (disciples).  The  man  was  loaded  down 
with  rosaries  and  charms  and  amulets.  With  baptism  iie  discarded  them.  He  turned 
his  followers  into  a  Christian  .school,  and  took  the  room  in  which  they  were  baptized  as 
a  schoolhousie.  Soon  he  became  restless  for  more  work  for  Christ,  and  hurried  away  to 
Digg  in  Bharatpur  Territory,  Soon  he  had  numerous  inquirers  ready,  and  sent  for  some 
one  to  come  and  baptize  them.  Then  he  was  off  to  Bharatpur  itself,  and  thei'e  the 
same  thing  occun'ed.  In  all  near  a  hundred  persons  have  been  convinced  and  brought 
to  Christ  by  this  one  new  convert  in  a  {ev/  months,  A  man  like  that  really  converted, 
and  on  a  salary  of  live  rupees — less  than  two  dollars  per  month — can  be  more  influential 
in  winning  converts  than  a  strange  gra<Uiate  of  a  theological  school  on  three  limes  the 
pay  and  ten  times  the  "book  learning."  There  is  room  for  both.  The  new  man  can 
icin  them  over  and  the  learned  man  can  train  them,  provided  the  latter  does  not  hold 
himself  longitudinally  and  vertically  away  from  them. 

Lai  Masih,  at  Karas,  near  Hathras,  is  a  case  in  point.     He  was  of  the  sweeper  caste 
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and  was  dug  out  about  three  years  ago.  He  Las  been  a  jewel  of  the  first  water  from 
the  beginning.  Soon  he  was  able  to  teach.  He  is  a  splendid  singer,  and  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  place  is  to  hear  him  and  his  band  sing  b/iajans.  Soon  he  was  con- 
sidered fit  to  take  charge  of  a  separate  place  and  was  sent  to  Karas.  He  has  brought 
scores  to  Christ.  His  wife,  Pulnjanie,  is  in  every  respect  his  equal.  A  nice  little 
woman.  He  sent  her  to  the  Mnttra  Training  Sohool.  She  has  given  up  the  huqqa 
(pipe),  and  in  all  things  her  t-xamplo  among  her  people  is  admirable.  Masih  Dayal 
is  another  worker  at  Muttra.  He  has  led  an  exemplary  life  from  the  start.  He  can 
teach  school,  preacii,  sell  books,  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  Just  now  he  has  a 
bookshop  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Muttra.  He  is  an  exhorter  in  his  second  year. 
I  can  only  briefly  mention  Maillio,  of  Sri  Nagar  ;  Changa  Lai,  of  Rnp  Nagar  ;  B.inia, 
of  Sali;  .and  Chandia,  of  Singarini,  good  and  faithful  men — all  of  Rajpntana — brought 
recently  out  of  heathenism  and  now  with  much  zeal  preaching  the  Gosjiel  of  Christ. 
The  same  should  ho  said  of  Parmanand  and  Jcimman  and  Jhabban,  of  Agra.  All  these 
are  on  salaries  of  four  rupees  and  five  rupees  .ind  six  rupees  (from  one  to  two  dollars)  a 
month.  It  should  be  said  in  this  conneotioii  that  such  men  are  not  left  to  work  alone 
independently.  Tliey  are  part  of  a  system  I  hnmbly  believe  the  best  and  most  thorough 
in  the  world,  Over  them  as  fellow-workers  an  J  as  preachers  in  charge  they  have  stronger 
men,  old  converts  who  direct  and  guide  them,  and  once  a  quarter  they  must  all  report 
to  the  Quarterly  Conference  in  the  presence  of  the  presiding  elder. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  it  is  a  very  improper  thing  for  amisstonary  to  holdout 
any  temporal  iiulucoments  to  influence  men  to  become  Christians — a  thought  with  which 
I  have  great  sympathy,  as  otherwise  the  worldly  and  unworthy  would  lirst  apply,  and 
we  would  have  .about  us  a  multitude  hatikering  after  the  loaves  and  fishes  more  than 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  bread  antl  Av.iter  <if  life.  And  yet,  sometimes,  one 
might  say  to  a  he-siiating  inquirer,  ^lorrying  over  the  future,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
foi"saking  all  wordiy  prospects  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to  "  seek  tirst  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  and  that  if  he  will  come  out  boldly  on 
the  Lord's  side  his  bread  shall  be  given  him  {or,  at  least,  there  will  be  a  chance  for  him 
to  earn  it),  and  his  Mater  shall  be  sure.  I  sometimes  Jind  men  quite  convinced  of  the 
falsity  of  their  old  religion  and  of  the  truth  of  Chiislianity  who,  when  assured  that  they 
■will  not  be  turned  out  in  the  eoid  after  embracing  Christianity,  come  out  boldly  on  the 
Lord's  side. 

When  on  my  third  round  at  Ajmere  I  found  a  school  teacher  in  a  mohatta  teach- 
ing a  school  of  Chumars.  He  was  not  a  professing  Christian,  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
about  making  a  start  because  of  his  tempor.al  surroundings;  butiu  the  interim  between 
that  visit  .and  this,  being  assured  that  he  wouid  not  be  forsaken,  he  came  over,  and  is 
now  an  earnest  Christian,  teaching  his  school  more  successfully  than  ever.  A-*  a 
general  rule  the  first  thing  a  village  or  niohalla  community  of  inquirers  asks  for  be- 
fore baptism  is  a  school  in  which  their  children  can  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge. I  usually  grant  this  reasonable  request,  if  possible,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
it  has  turned  out  well.  Their  minds  open  up  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  out  of  these 
little  communities  come  our  humble  workers  who  bring  many  others  to  Christ,  and  our 
bright  boarding  school  boys  and  girls,  the  hope  of  better  things  in  the  future.  I  was 
much  gratified  at  Ajmere  on  Saturday  at  the  Hindustani  service  to  find  a  row  of  little 
Christians  e.^tend!ng  quite  around  the  communion  r.ailing.  TUey  were  from  the  mo/iaS^t 
Christian  community.  They  had  committed  to  memory  parts  of  the  tract  prepared 
by  Mr.  Rockey,  and  recited  them  with  much  earnestness.  As  I  go  over  this  district  it 
is  encouraging  to  hear  of  new  openings — of  new  inquirei-s — of  lequests  for  schools  and 
of  earnest  cries  to  "come  over  and  help  us."     But  the  lack  of  workers  hinders  us. 
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The  two  districts  of  Agra  and  Aligarli  held  tlieir  Conferences  at  Hathras,  followed 
by  the  religious  servicea  of  the  A/ela  propov.  While  here  I  meet  many  familiar  faces. 
I  am  coiistraitly  remimit-d  lliat  these  people  do  not  belong  to  Oudh  or  Roliilciind.  The 
small,  tiglitly-titting  turban  seen  everywhere  in  Rajpiilana  makes  its  appearance  here. 
The  brethren  from  Ajmere  and  vicinity  are  Indians  like  the  rest,  but  lliey  come  from  a 
far  I'ountry,  having  traveled  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles  by  rail  in  order  to  be 
present  in  this  meeting.  They  report  much  di-itress  among  the  people  on  account  of 
scarcity,  attiunntiug  alnvost  to  famine,  but  tliey  are  cheerful  and  hopeful  so  far  as  the 
work  is  concerned.  Hundreds  of  the  lower  castes  are  willing  to  receive  Christian 
teachers.  One  brother  in  reporting  his  work  said,  in  substance  :  "I  come  from  a  region 
infested  by  tigers  and  roljbers.  We  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms,  and  miurlers  and 
outrages  arc  frequent.  More  than  once  ihe  town  has  been  looted  by  robbers  and 
hungry  people,  and  many  of  the  people  beaten  and  some  killed.  But  we  have  dwelt 
safely.  Many  wait  for  God's  word,  and  nearly  two  hundred  have  been  baptized.  If 
you  will  give  me  eight  men  to  help  in  that  region  I  aru  confident  we  can  gather  in 
tluee  thousand  converts  within  a  year." 

The  whole  .atmosphere  here  seems  full  of  the  feeling  that  a  great  ingatiiering  is 
near  at  hand.  The  workers  are  a  lowly  company,  and  many  of  them  but  half-taught 
converts  themselves  ;  but  when  I  compare  thern  with  the  men  we  had  around  us  twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  thank  God  ant- \v  for  everyone  of  iheiu.  They  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  failure  or  discouragement.  They  expect  success,  and  expect  it  upon  a  scale 
which  those  of  earlier  days  never  dreamed  of.  In  every  direction  the  fields  are  said  to 
be  white  to  the  harvest.  As  tlie  reports  were  made  I  at  first  asked  each  man  how  many 
inquirers  he  had  in  his  circuit.  The  lowest  number  mentioned  by  anyone  was  two 
hundred,  and  when  some  began  to  speak  of  thousands  I  ceased  to  ask  the  question. 
At  the  begiimitig  of  the  year  I  was  startled  when  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  told  me  that  ten 
thousand  inquirers  waited  for  the  Gospel  in  North  India,  but  now  these  brethren  of 
these  two  districts  alone  affirm  that  they  know  of  more  than  ten  thousand  people  wlio 
are  willing,  and  some  of  them  eager,  to  become  Christians. 

Some  of  the  calls  which  reach  our  workers  are  veiy  urgent.  Brother  Hasan  Raza 
Khan  spoke  of  people  who  had  sent  to  him,  saying:  "Months  ago  we  threw  away  our 
idols  and  sent  for  you  to  come  and  make  u.h  Ctiristians,  but  you  do  not  come.  We  have 
no  idols  now,  and  yet  we  cannot  be  Christians.  What  shall  we  do?  Do  come  to  us 
and  make  us  Christians."  Some  peo))le  may  smile  at  such  a  request,  and  only  notice 
the  ignorance  which  the  request  to  "  make  thern  Christians"  indicates,  but  for  one  I  feel 
more  like  crying  tliati  laughing  when  I  hear  the  story.  The  poor  creatures,  are  sincere, 
and  their  ignorance  oidy  gives  them  a  stronger  claim  upon  us.  Had  such  a  spectacle 
been  seen  thirty  years  ago  all  India  would  have  heard  of  it,  and  missionaries  would 
have  competed  for  the  opportunity  of  hastening  to  them  with  help  ami  comfort.  Now, 
however,  the  story  seems  to  fall  on  leaden  ears,  and  cold  qtiestiona  are  a.sked  about  tl>e 
motives  of  the  people,  the  depth  of  their  convictions,  the  reality  of  the  new  work,  and 
so  on,  ending  with  the  remark  that  they  are  one  and  all  low-c.Hste  people !  God  have 
mercy  on  our  modern  Christians  I  Baptized  heathen  may  be  found  on  these  plains,  but 
the  Lord  in  mercy  save  ns  from  baptized  Pharisees  and  Levites,  who  have  mastered  the 
art  of  assuming  pious  airs  while  passing  by  "on  the  otlier  side."  TAe  other  side/ 
Which  side  ?  God  preserve  intelligent  Christians  from  ranging  themselves  on  the  side 
of  Christ's  enemies ! 

But  if  we  accept  these  calls  as  from  God  what  a  responsibility  do  we  meet !  If  wu 
baptize  these  people  we  only  begin  the  woik  among  them.  We  nnt^t  teach  them,  else 
we  shall  be  guilty  before  God.     Where  are  the  teachers?    Where  the  resources  needed? 


God  \nll  provide.  He  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning;  has  already  marked 
a  pathway  out  of  all  these  difficulties.  We  shouhl  be  keenly  alive  to  a  full  sense  of  our 
obligations,  but  we  nefi  not  borrow  trouble  in  advance  nor  tight  lions  whicii  are  chained 
by  th«  wayside. 

At  an  early  daj'  a  vvell-eqiii|iped  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  sliould  be 
established  at  Aligarh,  and  the  one  at  Miittra  developed  and  enlarged.  The  village 
schools  can  be  developed  n]>on  a  Inrge  scale,  but  to  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
well-qualified  Himlnstani  inspectors.  Tlio  ])astor-te.ncher9  can  be  instrueted,  if  not 
thoroughly  and  quickly  at  least  so  as  to  keep  thtnn  in  advance  of  their  people.  Self- 
support  can  be  develo|ied  if  a  wise  policy  is  puroued.  But  we  must  all  be  wise  as  well 
as  zt-alous  and  faithful.  It  ha.s  taken  some  of  us  thirty  years  to  learn  some  very  simple 
lessons,  and  we  must  not  expect  all  llicse  tini aught  people  to  be  wise  by  instinct  or  to 
step  up  at  one  stride  to  the  higher  plane  on  which  others  have  been  living  for  year*. 
May  God  help  and  guide  us  all  at  this  critical  period  in  our  history  ! 

Ilathras  is  a  great  cotton  mart,  and  has  been  largely  built  up  by  this  trade,  but  it 
also  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  in  mostly  all  the  leading  articles  of  commerce.  The 
population  was  reported  to  me  at  about  forty  thousand.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  everywhere  thronged  with  busy  people.  As  a  place  of  business  Hathras  outranks 
Muttra,  while  in  point  of  architecture  and  general  appcaiance  it  is  no  mean  city. 

We  were  greatly  sireiigtlicned  in  our  Christian  work  by  the  arrival  of  Miss  Rowe. 
She  came  to  na  from  Mr.  Ingram's  villages,  where  she  liad  been  doing  evangelistic  work 
among  the  village  women,  and  at  once  joined  heartily  in  the  work  in  our  camp.  She 
has  spoken  twice,  once  in  a  meeting  for  women  and  once  in  the  larger  assembly, 
with  great  simplicity,  clearness,  and  power.  It  is  a  marvel  that  it  takes  most  men  a  life- 
time to  learn  that  simplicity  and  power  go  together.  The  great,  so-called,  sennons 
which  many  admire  are  very  apt  to  amount  to  little  more  than  firing  blank  cartridires. 
The  Gospel  is  a  simple  message,  and  since  tlie  servant  cannot  be  above  his  Lord  the 
preacl>ers  should  not  put  on  airs  which  the  Master  never  assumed. 

The  presence  of  Miss  Rowe  amung  us  has  brought  to  the  front  a  question  of  vital 
importance  to  this  work.  While  the  Hindustani  brethren  were  giving  their  reports  I  was 
struck  with  the  frequent  confession  tliat  littlo  could  be  done  for  the  women.  There  is 
no /Minia  (female  seclusion)  of  course  in  the  villages,  but  the  shallow  of  the  system  falls 
everywhere,  and  the  Hindustani  preacher  does  not  succeed  in  directly  reaching  the 
wotneu.  Many  of  them  in  a  timid  way  accept  baptism  because  their  husbands  do,  but 
remain  comparatively  ignorant  of  Christian  truth  and  ]>ersoiial  duly.  If  the  converts 
who  are  flocking  into  the  Church  are  ever  to  develop  into  satisfactory  Christians  these 
women  must  be  reached  and  saved,  in  tlie  highest  sense  of  ilie  word  saved.  Female 
evangelists  must  be  sent  among  them,  to  give  them  the  living  Gospel  and  to  create 
among  them  that  liigh  ideal  of  Christian  womanhood  which  has  been  a  cliief  glory  of 
the  Church  of  Ciirist, 

Where  are  these  evangelists  to  be  found?  It  is  possible  that  Miss  Rowe  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  great  host  of  such  evangelists  whom  God  will  raise  np  for  this  work. 
If  BO  Hindustani  women  will  catch  her  inspiration  and  rally  around  her,  and  soon  we 
shall  have  twenty,  fifty,  a  humlnd,  a  thousand  women,  crowned  with  tongues  of  flame 
and  filling  all  Ihe.ie  villages  with  the  voice  of  Gosjiel  promise  and  Gospel  song.  I3nt  the 
question  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  expression  of  hope  or  ex]>ectatir>n  of  this 
kind.  We  must  work  as  well  as  pray  and  believe.  We  must  have  hoarding  schools 
for  girls  at  once — iiiexpunsive  schools,  but  practical  and  tlioroughly  Christian.  Not  a 
day  should  be  lost  in  starting  them.  When  a  thousand  girls  shall  have  been  educated 
for  two  or  three  ycare  in  such  schools,  and  scattered  over  these  plains  in  two  or  three 
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hundred  different  villages,  the  material  wiH  have  been  provided  out  of  wliich  evangelists 
will  be  made.  India  will  yet  have  hor  Priacillas  and  Phebes  by  the  hundred  and  the 
thousand. 
^^  Persons  at  a  distance,  when  they  hear  of  the  large  numbers  of  inquirers  in  this 
^■region,  may  wonder  why  the  Hindustani  preachers  do  not  go  to  them  at  once  and  give 
them  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  visit  a  tlionsand  men  and  women,  living  in 
a  hnn<lrod  different  villages,  and  give  them  even  a  superficial  kn^'iwledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  Brotliur  11.  R.  Khan  reported  his  converts  of  the  present  year  as  living  in 
one  hundred  and  eighty  villages.  These  villages  do  not  lie  in  one  group,  but  are  scat- 
tered widely,  atnl  the  faithful  men  who  have  searched  them  out  have  endured  no  little 
bardshlp  in  doing  so. 

The  new  converts  are  extremely  fond  of  the  singing  which  they  hear  at  the  daily 
meetings,  and  some  of"  them  are  eager  to  take  a  leading  part  in  it.  Wo  have  several 
groups  of  singers  with  their  various  kind  of  instruments,  like  so  many  choirs.  One  band 
hails  from  Ajraerc,  another  from  Aligarh,  and  so  on.  The  most  popular  choir  I  have  yet 
heard  was  one  improvised  from  the  Christians  at  IIiitliraH.  These  are  all  sweepers,  or, 
as  they  would  say  here,  "Sweeper-Christians."  Their  tunes  were  wholly  new  to  me,  as 
to  the  other  missionaries  present,  but  they  were  very  rich  in  melody,  and  wholly  free 
from  the  monotony  which  makes  so  many  Indian  tunes  ilult  to  European  ears.  These 
Christians  have  not  made  much  pirogress  with  the  Sankey  tunes,  and  three  fourths  of 
the  hymns  I  have  heard  have  been  either  bknjans  or  yazah. 

The  other  day  a  Hindustani  brother  led  in  prayer,  and  I  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  pure  Hindi  idiom  which  he  used.  I  had  hoard  no  such  Hindi  for  twenty  years,  and 
at  once  concluded  that  this  man  must  he  a  new  convert,  and  tliat  he  was  probably  a 
learned  pundit.  Fancy  my  surprise,  then,  when  I  Icamcd  that  he  was  a  Chumar  Chris- 
tian from  Rohilcund.  He  has  made  the  study  of  Hindi  a  specialty,  and  speaks  the 
language  with  such  purity  that  he  is  received  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  city  in  which  he 
now  resides  with  great  respect,  and  h.is  earned  the  title  of  pundit  by  general  consent. 
This  man  is  a  living  proof  of  the  possibility  of  lifting  converts  from  the  lowest  castes 
into  positions  of  respectability  and  influence.  He  uses  no  deception,  and  yet  his  low 
social  origin  is  overlooked,  while  he  is  respected  both  for  his  character  and  attainments. 
The  faithful  Christian  of  to-day  will  be  the  Brahman  of  the  next  generation. 

This  new  work  has  opened  up  so  rapidly  and  converts  have  come  to  us  in  such 
numbers  that  even  good  men  have  been  startled,  and  some  have  feared  that  the  con- 
verts are  without  conviction,  and  that  in  the  time  of  persecution  or  hardship  they  will 
go  back  as  rapidly  as  they  came.  But  many  of  them  are  being-  tested  now.  Their 
change  of  faith  is  not  always  to  their  worldly  advantage.  Before  the  year  had  closed 
events  transpired,  especially  in  Rajputana,  which  show  that  our  people  stand  firm  in 
time  of  trial.  I  shall  let  that  devoted  evangelist,  Miss  Pli<Ebe  Rowe,  in  whose  presence 
the  events  occurred,  relate  the  circumstances  in  her  own  words: 

"  Much  has  been  s-aXA  and  much  more  thought  on  these  later  day  baptisms,  and  we, 
instead  of  giving  these  seekers  after  truth  onr  earnest  prayers  and  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  helping  them  enter  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  have  been  magnify- 
ing his  strictness  by  a  zeal  he  could  not  own  and  making  his  love  too  narrow  by  false 
limits  of  our  own.  Yet  he  loves  n.«,  and  lets  us  share  his  joy,  and  learn  somewhat  of 
his  great  plan  of  redeeming  souls.  Let  us  follow  where  he  leads,  and  more  grace  will 
be  given. 

"Little  more  than  a  month  ago  a  large  number  of  village  Christians  met  in  H.'ith- 
ras.  To  us  thej-  looked  like  poor  specimens,  but  \\v  wlio  sees  not  as  man  had  chosen 
some  to  do  a  great  work.     Udai  and  Dalla,  %vho  six  mouths  before  had  received  bap- 
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tism,  went  forward  as  seekers,  and  tlie  Master  revealed  himself  to  them.  They  re- 
turned to  their  vUlage  to  work  in  love,  and  tlie  result  has  been  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  baptisms  in  two  Rajwari  villa/^^es.  In  one  of  the  villager  the  head  man  came  to 
the  bungalow  where  we  stayed,  and  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun  was  baptized 
by  Mr.  Lyon.  He  then  went  out  and  gathered  his  people  together,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  listened  as  we  s[Mike  of  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Then  Udai  stepped 
forward  and  said,  '1  am  ime  ol'  you.  We  have  grown  up  together.  Some  days  ago  I 
was  born  again,  and  soul  and  body  have  beet)  blessed.  I  am  so  happy  and  want  you  to 
come."  The  old  man,  with  a  divine  litrlit  on  his  face,  moved  about  the  little  company 
and  held  the  brass  loUi  (cup)  while  Mr.  Lyon  baptized.  These  ask  for  nothing  but  a 
teacher,  and  there  are  some  noble  men  and  intelligent  women  among  these  Baleis. 
That  evening  we  met  them  again.  Six  of  the  men  will  do  good  work  '  singing  of  Je- 
sus our  blessed  Rtdeenier.'  With  the  aitar  and  jlianj  they  sang,  played,  and  testified 
till  we  were  ready  to  shout  for  gladness  of  heart.  We  had  to  leave  the  next  day,  and 
warned  them  that  grievous  wolves  would  come  in,  but  they  must  keep  close  to  the  dear 
Sheplit'i'd  and  all  would  be  right. 

"  We  had  not  gone  more  than  two  miles  when  Udai,  who  was  a  little  ahead,  was 
seen  standing  with  uncovered  head  and  folded  hands  on  one  side  of  the  road.  We 
waited  till  he  joined  us,  and  then  with  a  bright  praile  he  said,  '  I  had  just  now  a  very 
severe  spasm  in  my  cheat  and  asked  Jesus  to  take  it  away  so  that  the  work  might  not 
be  hindered,  and  it  is  all  gone,  and  Jcstis  is  so  near  me  I  am  very  happy.'  Then  turn- 
ing to  us  he  said,  'A  rupee's  worth  of  your  medi<'iiie  could  not  have  cured  me.  Now  I 
believe  and  will  always  trust.'  The  dear  man  did  not  know  how  severely  his  faith  was 
to  be  tested- 

"  Toward  afternoon  a  letter  came  from  Brother  Franklin's  wife,  saying  old  Dalla 
had  been  put  in  jail  by  the  thakur.  After  retiu'niiig  fruiri  the  village,  where  there  had 
been  seventy-one  baptisms,  he  was  summoned  and  orrlered  to  give  up  this  work  and 
never  have  people  baptized.  In  the  word.s  of  the  great  apostle  he  i-eplied, '  I  miistobey 
G<n\  rather  than  man.  I  teach  the  truth  and  no  one  can  be  injured  by  it.'  When 
Udai  heard  the  letter  he  looked  sad,  but  in  a  few  minutes  brightened  and  said,  turning 
to  us,  'This  is  liara  Din  (Christmas),  isn't  it?  O,  what  honor  has  been  given  to-day  to 
my  old  father  !  I  wish  I  was  with  him  and  we  would  together  sing  bhajans.  He  who  took 
away  my  pain  did  it  to  shdw  me  his  power.  I  am  not  afraid.  Should  the  ihakur  kill 
me  I  would  go  straight  to  niy  Father's  arms  and  be  safe.'  The  same  letter  said,  'The 
man  in  whose  house  we  are  has  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  turn  us  out,  and  the 
tliakur  will  not  let  us  have  any  water.'  The  brave  woman  went  on  to  say  to  her  hus- 
bntui, '  Do  not  leave  yonr  work,  I  am  not  afraid,  we  will  hold  on  till  you  return.'  We 
thought  the  Lord  would  have  us  come,  and  are  so  thankful  to  be  here  to  see  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  grace.  One  of  the  men  who  was  in  jail  was  let  out  on  bail,  and  the  old 
man's  wife,  Udai,  his  son,  and  the  new  Urahman  convert  with  a  few  others  gathered  in 
tlie  little  mora.  With  the  fliekering  flame  of  a  smoking  chiruff  Brother  Franklin  read 
from  Job  and  about  Paul  and  Silas  in  prison.  Even  in  that  dim  light  we  could  see  the 
soul's  light  in  their  bright  eyes.  One  of  them  s.iid, '  I  .am  so  glad  the  Brahman  convert 
was  not  here  when  the  iliakur  sent  for  him.  His  faith  might  have  failed.'  That  was 
a  memorable  Christmas  seivice — no  fine  organ,  no  beautiful  fiowers  or  handsome  attire, 
but  angels  were  hovering  round  us,  wondering  at  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  joining  in  the  songs  of  praise  lo  Him  who  has  made  of  those  that  were  not  a  people 
*  victors  crowned  and  singing.' 

"The  heroic  has  been  awakened  in  many  hearts,  and  it  is  inspiring  to  hear  them 
nay,  '  I  will  follow  Jesus  all  the  way,'  " 
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We  must  ask  the  question,  What  are  we  as  a  Christian  Church  prepared  to  do  for 

these  people?  They  have  come  to  us.  Sliall  we  neglect  them?  Dare  we  turn  away 
from  tbem  when  they  uall  to  us  for  help  ?  It  was  desired  by  thu  hume  Church  that  the 
mission  in  India  have  fruit.  The  ripened  fruit  is  falling  all  around  the  workei-a.  Dare 
the  Church  let  it  perish  on  the  ground  ?  Says  an  Indian  missionary  of  thirty  years' 
standing:  ^ 

"  It  hei^ins  to  look  as  though  the  missionaries  in  North  India  had  managed  to  set 
in  motion  an  agency  that  is  passing  out  of  their  control,  if  they  wished  to  control  it, 
which  we  are  disposed  to  doubt.  The  work  of  evangelizing  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
native  ministers  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  irresistible.  The  long  night  of  weakness 
and  discouragement  and  fear  is  passing  away,  and  the  consciousness  of  victory  is  in- 
spiring them  with  that  hunger  for  conquest  which  is  its  sure  precursor.  The  announce- 
ment at  the  Chandaiisi  meetiutj  that  almost  nine  thousand  baptisms  had  taken  place 
the  past  year  in  tlieir  own  districts  literally  lifted  the  men  out  of  themselves.  As 
General  Grant  said  of  the  British  troops  at  Gibraltar,  these  native  brethren  begin  to 
show  the  'swing  of  victory  in  their  movements.*  They  are  going  out  to  conquer.  And 
as  the  punjab  calls  out  to  Oudh,  and  Oudh  calls  to  the  Doab,  and  all  three  call  to 
Rohitcund  and  to  Central  India,  'Watchman,  what  of  the  night?'  the  answer,  'The 
moining  dawiieth,'  rings  round  the  horizon  until  the  thousands  of  Christians  in  the 
northern  Sirkars  take  up  the  cry  and  it  passes  on  down  to  the  multitudes  in  Travan- 
core  and  Tinnevelly,  so  that  a  new  meaning  is  felt  in  the  cry,  '  India  for  Christ ! '  Let 
a  decade  of  such  conquest  pass,  and  the  serenu  mnuntain  of  Hinduism  will  be  startled, 
and  her  sons  discover  too  late  to  prevent  it  that  India  is  our  Lord's," 

Let  the  home  Church  be  prepared  to  back  up  the  work  ! 


-AIEXICO  MISSION  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

BY  REV.  A.   B.    LEONARD,   D.D.,   CORKESPONDIJfG    SECRETAKY  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

EXICO  is  our  next-door  neighbor  on  the  southwest,  separated  from  us  by  the 
Rio  Grande  River.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  great  country,  and  no  wonder  it 
is  now  attracting  such  widespread  interest  among  other  nations  besides 
our  own.  Territorially,  Mexico  is  about  one  third  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  length  of  about  two  thousand  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  about 
four  hundred  miles.  For  variety  and  salubrity  of  climate  it  has  no  equal  in  the  torrid 
zone.  It  possesses  both  torrid  heat  and  arctic  frost,  with  every  variety  of  temperature 
between  these  extremes.  There  are  localities  where  tropical  flowers  and  fruits  abound, 
and  others  where  only  the  pines  and  hemlocks  of  the  north  frigid  zone  are  found. 
About  four  fifths  of  the  country  is  a  vast  table-land  with  a  climate  about  equally  re- 
moved from  the  torrid  summer  and  the  arctic  winter. 

Rev.  William  Butter,  D.D.,  who  founded  our  Mission  in  Mexico,  and  who  resided 
there  for  several  years,  once  said  to  the  writer  that  the  itierimmieter  seldom  rises  above 
eighty  or  falls  below  fifty  degrees.  The  valleys  of  Mexico  contain  rich  agricultural 
lands,  while  the  mountains  are  storehouses  of  imlimited  mineral  wealth. 

In  his  Open  JJoun  Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey  says  :  "The  riches  of  the  coinage  of  the 
mint  of  Mexico  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  amount  to  ii2(J,000,000.  One 
'lode'  alone  in  1873  paid  the  stockholders  the  enormous  sum  of  over  $20,000,000.  An- 
other silver  mine  produced  $20,000  per  day  for  five  years,  when  it  was  stopped  by  a 
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Hood;  it  {irodiiced  $50,000,000  in  three  years  tliereafter ;  between  1871  and  1881  it 
yielded  ariniially  $13,000,000.  No  silver  mines  have  ever  been  known  to  give  out.  The 
mines  which  the  Aztecs  worki'd  before  Cortez  came  are  proHtable  as  ever.  Tlie  niint- 
age  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper  was  over  $20,000,000.  5Iore 
than  three  thousand  millions  of  coinage  in  this  country  can  be  readily  established. 
Doubtless  Mexico  has  produced  one  half  the  existing  stock  of  silver  in  the  world." 

Agriculturally,  her  pos^<ibiiities  are  almost  illimitable.  Along  the  coast  lines  the 
climate  is  tropical  and  vegetation  ia  rank.  Along  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  "ever- 
lasting spring  abides,  and  never  withering  flowers;"  while  the  tops  of  her  highest 
inountnins  aie  mantlud  in  eternal  stiuw.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver,  mercury,  lead,  and 
copper  are  practically  ine.xhanstible.  In  1889  there  were  6,812  miles  of  railroa<l  opened 
for  traffic,  27,861  miles  of  telegraph  in  use,  and  4,174  miles  of  telephone  wires  in  op- 
eration. 

Of  late  years  great  attention  has  been  given  to  school  matters,  and  in  most  of  the 
Btates  of  the  country  education  is  free  and  compulsory.  There  are  public  libraries  in 
the  capital  and  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  republic.  The  National  Library  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  and  there  are  eight  other  cities  that  have 
libraries  containing  over  ten  thousand  volumes  each. 

In  religion  the  State  and  the  Church  are  separated.  The  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try forbids  Congrcfts  establishing  or  prohibiting  any  special  religion.  Monasteries  and 
religious  orders  are  not  permitted.  The  prevalent  religion  of  the  country,  however,  \s 
Roman  Catholic.  Led  on  by  the  priesthood  mob  violence  is  sometimes  employed  to 
suppress  Protestantism,  but  these  violent  outbi'eaka  occur  only  in  the  most  bigoted  lo- 
calities and  are  promptly  suppressed  by  the  government.  Protestant  denominations 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  constitutional  freedom  allowed,  and  have  established 
churches  in  most  of  the  important  centers  and  in  many  of  the  rural  localities  as  welL 

In  1873  Dr.  William  Butier,  founder  of  our  mission  in  India,  commenced  mission- 
ary operations  in  Mexico  city.  The  work  was  so  prosperous  that  in  1.^85,  thirteen 
years  after  the  mission  was  founded,  it  was  organized  into  an  Annual  Conference, 
During  the  past  three  years  the  congregations  have  grown  in  number  from  sixtv-eiglil 
to  one  hundred  and  ten,  anil  our  growth  is  only  limited  by  our  ability  to  occupy.  Vast 
numbers  of  people  are  ready  to  break  away  from  Romanism  so  soon  as  Protestant  serv- 
ices are  within  their  reach. 

A  special  obligation  rests  upon  the  Protestants  of  the  United  States  to  evangelize 
Mexico,  as  she  is  our  next-door  neighbor  on  tlio  southwest,  and  our  relations  with  her 
are  necesHarily  very  intimate.  Her  political  in.stitutions  are  nnideled  largely  after  ours, 
and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  two  governments  are  very  important.  The  question 
of  annexation  is  often  mooted  and  may  become  a  fact  in  the  not  distant  future;  but 
though  annexation  may  never  come  to  pass,  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the  two  coun- 
tries must  necessarily  increase  as  the  years  go  by. 

From  New  York,  or  any  point  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mexico  can  now  be 
reached  by  rail  about  as  quickly  as  San  Francisco,  or  Portland,  Ore.  A  great  trunk 
line  is  now  in  process  of  construction  which  is  to  unite  North  America  and  South 
America,  and  that  line  will  p.iss  through  Mexico.  Soon,  a  palace  car  may  be  entered  at 
New  York,  and  without  change  the  traveler  may  journey  to  Mexico  city  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  Thus  all  Spanish  America  is  to  be  linked  with  bands  of  steel  with  the  United 
States,  and  Slexico  will  necessarily  control  the  connection. 

Not  a  few  Mexicans  immigrate  into  the  United  States,  and  the  number  increases 
from  year  to  year.  Already  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  a  much  larger  Mexican 
population  than  American.     This  flow  of  immigrants  from  that  oounlry  reinforces  the 
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Ruman  Catholic  Church,  ah-eady  exerting  a  controlling  influence  in  the  great  Territories 
above  named.  We  niust  Protestantize  the  republic  of  Mexioo  or  she  will  Romanize 
the  southwesturu  part  of  the  Unileil  States.  The  evangelization  of  Mexico  itiust  be 
done  exclugively  by  the  Protestnnts  of  this  country.  In  other  I'oreigtv  fields  Protestant 
Churches  of  other  countries  are  carrying  forward  missionary  work,  but  not  so  in 
Mexico.  As  the  largest  Protestant  body  in  the  United  States,  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  must  take  a  lt':iding  part  in  delivering  the  Mexican  republic  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Romish  hierarchy  from  which  she  has  so  long  ^uH'ered,  and  by  wiiich  her 
progress  in  temporal,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  matters  has  been  eo  long  retarded. 


THE  MISSIONARY  CALL. 

ITTAT  18  a  "Missionary  Call  ?"  With  conscious  weakness  and  humble  depend- 
ence upon  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  let  us  seek  to  consider  this 
question  for  a  little  to-day. 

First,  look  at  the  Missionaiy  Call  in  its  universal  aspect.  The  command 
— the  great  commission — recorded  in  each  of  the  four  gospels,  and  also  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlc.«,  was  not  addressed  to  the  apostles  only  but  to  the 
whole  body  of  believers.  Nor  did  it  refer  only  to  "the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth," 
it  included  Jerusalem  and  .Tudea.  The  command  was  put  into  practical  effect  when  the 
apostle  Peter  began  to  preach  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  it  was  further 
acted  on  after  tlie  persecution  following  the  death  of  Stephen,  when  the  whole  Church 

•was  "scattered  abroad,"  and  the  members  of  it  "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  wortL" 
As  in  the  begiiming  of  the  dispell sivtion  of  the  Spirit,  so  we  iind  it  to-day.  The 
■field  is  still  "the  world,"  not  only  the  distant  portions  of  it;  the  "called"  to  direct 
and  active  service  are  still  not  a  few  only,  but  the  body  of  those  who  know  and  love 
the  Lord,  and  are  in  loving  union  with  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore,  in  its  pri- 
m.iry  and  universal  aspect,  this  call  is  simply  the  direct  and  j)ersonal  pressing  home  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  claim  of  a  risen  Lord  upon  his  servants  tor  con.secration  to  his 
service,  with  no  limitation  or  intimation  as  to  what  the  nature  or  place  of  such  sen-ice 
shall  be.  This  is  as  simple  and  as  fuodamental  as  the  great  Christian  doctrines  which 
we  all  accept  and  love — would  to  Goil  that  it  were  definitely  and  fJiactically  recognized 
by  every  member  of  his  Ciiurch  !  If  it  were,  every  Christian  would  realize  that,  by  the 
terms  of  his  enlistment,  no  soldier  is  ''exempt  from  foreign  service,"  and  that  to  say, 
"  I  will  not  go,"  or,  "  I  cannot  give  up  home,  work,  or  friends  to  go,"  is  to  cherish  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  against  Christ's  rightful  claims.  "A  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ"  is  called 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march  behind  the  colors  ftJit/w/icff,  and  to  look  on  such  following 
as  part  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  gieat  Cajitain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord. 

Arc  there  not  many  among  us  who  have  scarcelj'  realized  this,  many  who  regard 
themselves  as  "■exempt"  without  the  least  ground  for  so  doing,  many  who  look  on  mis- 
sionary work  as  an  extra  tiling  not  included  at  all  in  their  own  covenant  with  God,  many 
who  oould  not  say  from  their  hearts,  "By  God's  grace  I  am  willing  to  serve  'in  the 
place  ■which  the  Lord  shall  choose,'  whether  that  place  be  at  home  or  abroad  ?  " 

This  is  a  question  which,  when  first  it  is  faced,  touches  far  down  in  many  a  heart. 
It  comes  as  a  deep  aiul  searching  will-lest^a  tender,  sacred  questiuning  of  the  soul's 
allegiance  to  God.  O,  how  can  it  be  when  he  has  surrendered  all  for  us,  that  it  should 
raise  such  a  tempest  within   us  when  he  claims  this  surrender  of  our  wills?     How  it 
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shames  and  Immbles  us  that  we  shouki  be  so  slow,  so  reluctant  to  realize  the  obligation 
of  such  consecration  of  seiTice  to  our  LorO.  The  question  once  raised  must  be  answered 
The  soul  that  has  seen  the  Lord  high  and  lifted  up,  and  lias,  therefore,  humbled  before 
bis  holiness,  been  bowed  in  conscious  uncleanness  to  the  dust,  and  has  been  cleansed  by 
the  living  coal  from  off  the  altar,  must  hear  the  voice  of  God,  *'  Whom  shall  I  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us?"  and  must  surely  answer  as  did  Isaiah  of  old,  "Behold  me; 
send  me"  (Tea.  6.  8,  margin). 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  Missionary  Call,  in  this  its  universal  aspect,  deals 
mainly  wijth  the  will  which  is  yielded  to  Christ,  and  with  the  conscience  which  is  en- 
lightened as  to  the  extent  of  responsibility.  It  implies  no  tiincss  (or  foreign  missionary 
work  and  involves  no  definite  direction  to  "go."  It  is  as  essential  for  those  who  stay 
at  home  as  for  those  who  gn  abn>ail,  for  until  a  man  is  willing  for  service  anywhere  at 
the  bidding  of  bis  Lord  he  will  be  in  bondage  himself,  and  will  be  unable  to  stir  others 
to  set  forth  for  dii^tant  lands. 

We  have  said  that  willingness  on  a  man's  part  to  go — even  when  such  willingness 
is  the  result  of  the  intliiences  of  th«.'  Hi.ily  Spirit  within  him — does  not  always  imply  an 
intention  on  God's  )>art  to  send.  There  is  an  individual  missionary  call  analogous  to 
the  "go"  with  which  God  followed  Isaiah's  prayer  to  be  sent.  A  great  deal  of  mys- 
tery has  centered  round  this  individual  missionary  call.  Some  have  so  magnified  it  as 
to  degrade  it  into  a  mere  work  u]>on  the  emotions,  others  have  so  miiiimized  it  as  to 
make  it  a  compulsory  acting  on  u  mere  sense  of  duty  to  the  heathen  world. 

But  after  all  the  call  is  very  simple  to  him  who  in  childlike  faith  has  prayed,  "  Send 
me."  In  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  his  sheep  hears  his  voice,  the  divine  Shepherd 
can  speak  to  the  listening  soul.  Sometimes  the  call  will  come  through  a  human  mes- 
senger, sometimes  tliruugh  his  woid  ;  Bometiraes  it  will  be  heard  only  in  the  inner  cham- 
ber of  the  heart,  sometimes  it  will  come  through  outward  circumstances  and  opened 
doors.  Sometimes  it  will  be  a  ringing  call  to  press  through  seeming  impossibilities  to 
some  special  work  beyond,  sometimes  it  will  be  a  quiet  guiding  to  take  "  the  next  step" 
toward  the  mission  field,  with  no  clear  conviction  as  to  what  the  following  step  shall 
be.  But  whatever  the  varying  form  or  force  of  the  call,  the  etisenceof  it  is  this  :  "The 
sheep  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name  and  leadeth  thera  out,  and 
when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  hiin, 
for  they  know  his  voice." 

But  if  it  is  all  so  simple  a  matter  as  this,  whence  come  all  the  bewilderment  and 
tangle  which  so  often  surround  ^'a  Missionary  Call?"  Ah  !  they  come  not  from  the 
Shepherd,  Ijnt  from  the  sheep.  We  come  so  seldom  with  the  childlike  prayer  for  God'i 
aendin</,  and  so  often  with  complex  willful  plans  about  our  tjoiiiy  •  we  forget  so  often 
that  the  choice  must  lie  to  the  last  in  God's  hands,  and  that  it  is  terribly  easy  to  rebound 
from  the  one  extreme  of  not  being  willing  to  go  abroad  into  the  other  no  less  dislion- 
oring  one  of  not  lieing  willing  to  slay  at  home. 

A  diHimilty  often  arises  as  to  the  reality  of  ^  Missionary  Call.  Men  and  women 
not  infrequently  come  forward  with  fervent  willingness  to  go  to  the  mission  field,  and 
with  a  deep  conviction  that  God  wants  them  there,  and  are  grievously  disappointed  at 
being  rejected  by  some  society  to  which  they  have  applied.  It  seems  to  them  as  if  the 
voice  of  God  said,  "Go,"  and  the  voice  of  man  sntil,  "We  Ciumot  send  you."  It  is 
welb  calmly  and  thoughtfully  to  face  this  point.  It  is  quite  certain  that  missionary 
societies  have  made  many  mistakes — for  no  colkction  of  falliblea  can  make  an  infallible; 
if  each  member  of  committee  is  only  an  ordinary  man  or  woman,  liable  to  errors  of 
judgment  to  the  very  end,  how  can  fifteen  or  twenty  or  a  hundred  of  such  men  or  women 
be  exempt  from  errors  in  such  weighty  work?     But  it  is  ecjually  certain  that  candidates 
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have  made  many  mistakes,  too,  and,  from  tlieir  inevitable  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
underlying  problems  of  the  work,  tlu'V  are  more  open  to  error  than  those  wlio  have  had 
lonjr  experience  of  the  practical  working  of  things.  Two  things  it  is  well  to  remember: 
First,  that  missionary  societies  are  generally  as  sincere  in  seeking  to  do  the  will  of  God 
as  the  candidates,  and  just  as  anxious  to  send  a  fit  worker  to  the  field  as  he  caji  be  to 
go  ;  and  second,  that  if  God  is  truly  calling  a  man  to  foreign  service,  not  all  the  soci- 
eties in  the  world  can  hold  him  1>ni.k.  If  he  is  willing  to  go  where  God  wills,  he  will 
put  him  there  in  his  own  good  time. 

But  it  behooves  each  aue,  becauso  of  the  danger  of  im[iiire  mixed  motives  and 
the  possibility  of  mistaking  God's  will,  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  call  is  real.  A 
call  will  stand  every  test  and  be  all  the  stronger  for  them.  An  emotion  will  fade  if 
it  is  not  put  on  paper  an  hour  after  it  is  fell ;  a  true  call,  heard  and  answered,  will  ring 
on  through  a  lifetime  a  deep,  sweet  undertone  to  the  very  end. 

Suitability  \i  the  first  touchstone  to  apply  to  the  conviction  that  we  are  called  to  the 
mission  field.  It  is  a  test  which  all  missionary  societies  will  a]>]»ly  to  those  who  offer, 
but  it  is  also  well  for  a  candidate  in  waiting  to  apply  it  to  himself.  If  we  areliotiestly 
willing  to  serve  God  anywhere  we  can  safely  use  our  common  sense,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  hi«  Spirit,  to  help  us  to  judge  where  we  can  serve  him  best.  Though  no  one 
is  too  good  or  too  gifted  for  the  mission  tiehl,  it  is  manifestlj'  unwiso  to  throw  away  a 
nseful  life.  If  it  is  God's  will  to  take  a  young  and  noble  worker  away  at  the  threshold 
of  his  missionary  service,  we  know  "he  doeth  all  things  well,"  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  send  out  to  a  trying  climate  a  man  or  woman  who  in  all  probability 
cannot  exist  in  it  more  than  a  fi-w  months  at  most,  but  who  might  be  spared  for  years 
of  useful  service  at  home.  Physical  fitness  is  a  matter  which  a  would-he  missionary 
ought  tliercfore  to  consider.  If  there  is  any  ground  for  question  about  it,  a  doctor 
familiar  with  the  constitution  and  family  history  of  the  candidate  could  throw  light  on 
it  directly. 

Then  mental  fitness  should  be  considered,  though  the  test  here  is  not  so  easily 
applied.  Character  fitties.s  is  very  important.  What  impression  of  fitness  do  you 
make,  mothers  ?  Capacity  to  endure  trial  and  hardship  with  cheerfulness  is  essen- 
tia], and  an  excess  of  nervous  morbidness  is  an  eftectual  barrier  to  useful  mission- 
ary work.  As  to  spiritual  fitness,  let  the  candidate  humbly  and  honestly  face  the 
matter  alone  with  God.  What  are  the  motives  from  wliich  the  desire  for  missionary 
labor  springs?  Have  all  thoughts  of  earthly  advancement,  of  self-exaltation,  of  desire 
to  escape  from  home  friction  or  monotonous  engagements  been  brought  in  confession  to 
God,  and  grace  sought  to  set  them  aside?  May  the  Holy  Spirit  show  whether  there  is 
an  honest  desire  that  the  one  motive  should  be  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  the  one 
aim  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  precious  souls  !  Far  be  it  from  us  to  do  more 
in  this  matter  than  lovingly  and  earnestly  to  urge  each  one  who  believes  he  is  "called" 
to  ])ray  with  the  psalmist:  "Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart  ;  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting." 

Again,  it  is  wise  to  use  our  outward  circumstances  as  a  further  test  of  the  missionary 
call.  In  the  present  day,  if  there  be  spiritual  fitness,  no  consideration  of  humble  origin 
or  lack  of  means,  or  even  lack  of  advanced  education,  need  bar  the  way  to  training  for 
the  mission  field.  But  there  may  l>e  clear  home  duties,  binding  family  ties,  in  the  way. 
There  are  "candidates-in-waiting"  who  may  always  have  to  wait.  Bring  God's  call 
side  by  side  with  your  circumstances  and  ask  him  to  interpret  both  to  you  by  his  Spirit. 
You  cannot  reconcile  them  ;  he  can.  There  are  some  who  cannot  accept  the  call  be- 
cause of  their  circumstances  ;  and  others  who  cannot  accept  the  circumstances  because 
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of  the  call.  Avoid  the  tlaiic;er  of  this.  Welcome  the  whole  of  his  will,  and  as  you  wait 
his  time  he  will  either  show  yuii  that  his  call  had  a  riu-aiiing  which  voti  did  not  sec  at 
6rst. — a  meaning  deep  and  sacred,  to  be  lived  out  at  home — or  he  will  work  out  one  of 
those  miracles  of  his  grace  by  which  two  impossibilities  become  one  great  possible  in 
his  mighty  hand. 

As  yuu  weigh  and  teet  the  reality  and  meaning  of  the  call  which  lias  aroused  you, 
it  will  no  doubt  occur  to  you  to  consult  frinnds  and  fellow-workers  among  Avhom  you 
may  b«  placed.  Give  little  weight  to  ditticulties  put  forward  by  those  who  do  not 
themselves  lully  recognize  the  claims  of  the  Lord  on  the  personal  service  of  his  people, 
and  great  weight  to  hindrances  pointed  out  by  all  who  know  his  mind  and  will  about 
this.  But  always  remember  tliul  the  Lord  may  choose  to  guide  and  direct  you  through 
au  earthly  counselor,  and  listen  with  re:*poct  and  humility  to  all  that  those  more  ex- 
perienced than  yourself  may  have  to  say.  If  you  take  all  such  counsel  to  God  in 
prayer,  with  an  honest  desire  only  to  lulluw  it  if  it  be  his  will,  he  will  guide  you,  ac- 
cordmg  to  his  promise,  into  all  truth,  and  keep  you  from  being  in  any  way  drawn  out 
of  the  path  of  his  holy  will. 

Once  more,  reinemliiM'  that  an  individual  missionary  call  does  not  of  necessifvinean 
bodily  presence  in  the  foreign  mission  field.  It  seems  as  if  some  were  called  to  China, 
or  Africa,  or  Indiayor  God,  and  others  were  called,  no  less  truly,  to  God  for  China,  or 
Africa,  or  India,  or  rather  for  the  world.  Their  place  is  at  home,  their  work  is  for  the 
world,  and  they  are  kept  here  to  kindle  the  flame  of  love  and  longing  in  other  hearts. 
They  are  the  insirumetits  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  great  work  of  calling  out  mis- 
sionaries ;  they  are  the  intercessors  on  the  mountain-top,  strengthening  the  warriors  in 
the  field.  They  are  truly  called,  not  only  as  the  whole  Church  is  called,  but  in  a 
special  sense,  and  they  have  a  speei:d  and  glorious  service  of  their  own.  These  words 
may  come  as  a  light  to  some  one  whose  heart  God  has  loiiclied,  but  whose  way  he  has 
completely  closed.  Be  not  cavt  down  ;  plt-dge  yourstdf  fearlessly  to  him  for  the 
evangelization  uf  the  world,  and  he  will  not  only  use  you  in  the  work  at  home,  hul/yr 
the  work  abroad. —  Vhurch  JlfixaiQiiary  Gleaner. 
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AMONG  THE  LAPPS. 

nV    KICIIARD    LOVELL,    M.A. 

HE  trip  from  TiomsO  in  Norway  to  the  so-called  Lapp  encampment 
ph'.'isant  one.  The  Sound  is  crosseil  either  in  steamers  or  in  one  of  the 
niiitiy  boats  plying  about  for  hire.  For  those  not  equal  to  a  short  walk 
j)onies  can  be  euijaged.  The  path  follows  the  course  of  a  little  stream  and 
leads  through  clumps  of  binh-trees.  On  either  side  the  bills  rise  abruptly,  and  here 
and  there  large  patches  of  snow  are  to  be  seen. 

The  encampment  itself  strikes  a  stranger  as  something  of  a  delusion.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  one  or  two  wretclied  huts,  presumably  of  the  kind  that  the  Lapp  in  his 
native  state  professes  to  dwell  iu;  but  we  were  somewhat  amused  to  tind  that  the  Lapps 
we  had  tramped  two  or  three  miles  to  observe  were  no  other  than  a  group  whose  coun- 
tenances and  ways  we  had  previously  studied  when  they  were  idling  at  the  end  of 
Trorasii's  main  street. 

As  it  was  somewhat  early  in  the  summer  they  had,  perhaps,  not  been  able  to  tear 
themselves  away  frotn  civilization,  and,  certainly,  the  lee  side  of  a  house  in  TromsO  is, 
if  anything,  better  quarters  than  the  huts  built  after  the  Lapp  model. 
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It  was  in  Tromsii,  also,  and  not  at  the  encampment,  that  we  were  able  to  stud}'  the 
Lapp's  method  of  managing  baLies.  Tlie  main  idea  seems  to  be  bo  to  secure  the  infant 
that  if  the  mother  is  compelled  to  leave  it  she  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  lier  off- 
Hpring  safe  on  her  return.  The  little  one  is  laced  into  a  cradle  made  of  wooden  ribs 
covered  with  leather  in  such  a  manner  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  fall  out.  As  far  as 
we  could  see,  the  infant  is  expected  tn  spend  most  of  its  early  years  in  this  cradle. 
Oa  the  string  stretched  froni  one  end  to  the  other  of  tlie  cradle  beads  of  glittering  object* 
are  strung  to  amu^ie  the  infant.  By  a  strap  attached  to  both  ends  the  mother  slings  it 
over  her  shoulder  when  walking,  and  when  she  wishes  to  woik  hangs  it  up,  if  need  be, 
upon  a  tree.  We  tliouijht  we  couhl  soe  that  amid  all  the  seemingly  rough  and,  for 
the  infant,  trying  habits  of  the  Lapp  parent,  there  are  motherly  affections.  It  was 
another  instance  of  how  "one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

But  the  Lapps  at  the  encampment  had  done  what  they  could  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  visitors.  They  had  driven  down  from  the  Held  a  small  herd  of  reindeer,  but 
not  including,  unforlitnately,  the  nionarchs  of  the  tloek,  with  their  long,  wide- 
spreading  antlers.  It  '1%  perhaps,  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  animal  to 
the  Lapps.  In  the  full  vigor  of  life  the  mates  act  as  beasts  of  biirdm,  especially  in 
winter,  drawing  their  owners  over  the  snow-slopes  in  the  curious  sledge  which  repre- 
sents the  height,  of  Lapp  inventiveness  in  tlie  ile|)artinent  of  locomotion.  The  females 
supply  the  milk,  which  is  not  only  an  important  article  of  diet,  but  from  which  also 
large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made.  Tlie  Lapp  rarely  slaughters  the  reindeer  for  food 
antil  it  is  beginning  to  grow  old  and  feeble;  but  when  tliat  stage  is  reached  he  utilises 
the  flesh  for  food  and  the  skin  fur  raiment  and  for  foot  coverings.  Tending  the  herd 
of  reindeer  takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  working-life  of  a  Lapp;  and  hence,  as  wealth, 
as  an  end  in  life,  as  food  and  raiment,  and  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  the  brave  and 
swift  reindeer  plays  an  important  part  in  Lapland  life. 

In  itddition  to  providing  the  small  herd  of  reindeer,  the  Tromso  Lapps  had  also 
set  up,  beside  two  very  dreary  and  dismal  huts  that  seem  to  be  in  permanent  occupation 
of  that  part  of  the  valley,  a  leut  arranged  after  the  fashion  of  their  abodes  when  in  the 
full  exercise  of  their  nomadic  propensities.     Before  this  they  spread   reindeer  skins, 

^^  which  they  ottered  for  sale,  also  spoons  made  by  a  very  rough  process  out  of  reindeer  horn. 

^H        The  Lapps  are  ueiiurally  small  in  stature  and  of  a  preternaturiilly  aged  and  wrin- 

^^lled  countenance.  Even  the  children  look  like  patriarchs,  and  the  men,  from  their  di- 
minutive size,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  children,  were  it  not  for  the  grave  and  worn 
I  cast  of  face  which  they  invariably  exhibit. 
As  it  is  only  at  Tromso  that  many  travelers  in  Norway  touch  this  strange  and  in- 
teresting race,  a  few  words  about  them  may  not  here  be  out  of  place.  Lapland  extends 
over  the  northern  part  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  over  the  northwestern  part  of 
Russia.  The  origin  of  ilie  race  is  very  obscure.  The  most  probable  explanation 
is  that  they  came  from  Finland,  but  do  not  spring  from  the  Finnish  stock.  There 
is  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Finns,  both  in  language  and  habits,  but  the  differ- 
ences are  so  considerable  that  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Lappa 
represent  an  earlier  race  conquered  by  the  Finns.  The  most  probable  etymology  of 
the  name  seems  to  be  that  it  comes  from  a  Finnish  word  lappu,  meaning  "Laud's-end 
folk,"  or  exiles. 

^^        For  a  King  period  past  there  has  been  constant  intercourse  between  the  two  races; 

^^n>nt  the  Finns  are  a  finer  set  of  men  physically.  They  are  taller  and  stronger,  and 
better  fitted  for  industrial  labor.  In  t>weden  they  greatly  outnumber  the  Lapps, 
there  being  about  15,000  of  them  as  against  7,000  Lapps.  In  Norway  this  is  reversed, 
the  Lapps  numbering  16,000  or  17,000,  the  Finns  about  8,000. 
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Tlie  Norwegian  Lapps  consist  of  the  nomad  or  Mountain  Lapps,  the  settled  or  Se 
Lapps,    !ui«l  the  Ri\«.M-   Lapji**.     The  second   is  the    most  nmuerous  class.      A    large' 
amount  of  interesting  information   about  the  Lajtp  people  and  their   habits  have  beeu 
given  by  Mr.  Sopluis  Troraholt,  a  member  of   the  International  Polar  Research  Expe- 
dition of  1882-83,  in  his  recently  published  work,  Uiul&r  the  Mays  of  the  Aurora  liore-\ 
(die.     We  venture  here  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  most  absorbing  and  entertaiti"} 
ing  book,  the  latest  and  one  of  the  very  best  on  the  subject, 

"  The  MounUio  Lnpps,"  he  says,  "  are  tha  pnrent  tribe  of  the  two  other  varieties  of  tbo  Bsme  nice.  To 
the  tnotiiitaio,  tho  desert,  lo  ihe  life  in  the  free  ojiod  air,  the  very  exisienee  of  the  nomad  Lapps  if 
closely  allied.  The  Lapp  piii^scs  Almost  his  entire  life  in  ilio  opeu  uir,  and  his  t«ut  doo»  not  even  pro- 
tect him  agai'jst  the  ttiiininn  rain,  the  winter  giiosv,  or  the  sprini;  storms.  Sometimes  ttie  rain  floods  his  Uittt,  I 
or  tliQ  snow  envelops  it,  and  sometimes  the  wind  levels  it  with  tho  t;roiind.  But  still  the  snowj  desert  if 
his  chosen  home,  and  it  is  onlv  licre  that  he  can  he  studied  and  judged  with  justice.  The  roaming  life  of 
the  nomad  of  Nortli  Europe  over  tlie  free  mountains  and  tlie  snowy  wasica,  where  he  may  pitch  his  tent  and 
graze  his  reindoor  whore  he  lisfs,  free  from  the  trammels  of  cirihuition,  iu  constant  fight  with  the  elements, 
calls  to  life  uud  fosters  a  sense  of  uidepeudence  and  strength  which  undoubtedly  has  the  eSect  of  making 
him  contented.  In  summer  as  in  winter,  in  spring  and  iu  fall,  the  Uountain  Lapp  roams  over  the  immense 
high  plateau  with  bis  reindeer  herd,  guarding  it  day  and  night.  With  this  he  is  brought  up,  it  forms  his  sols 
heirloom.  His  futlier  was  a  nomad,  as  were  also  his  ancestors  before  him.  Id  order  to  maintaio  and  iocrease 
bia  herd  the  Lapp  bus  to  toil  and  suffer  lilce  the  peasant  on  hia  inherited  patch  of  soil" 

The  Mountain  Lapps  in  fiumraer  visit  the  seashore,  because  the  reindeer  roami 
there  to  seek  cooler  quarters,  and  that  they  may  bathe  in  the  sea.  The  moss  is  allowed 
to  grow  for  winter  pasturage. 

The  reindeer  is  the  Lapp  horse,  and  the  sledge,  though  not  constructed  according 
to  civilized  notions,  is  yet  found  by  experience  to  be  skillfully  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  countrj',     Mr.  Tromholt'a  description  ia  full  of  interest; 

"  The  traveling  requisites  are  as  simple  as  tlier  can  be.  First,  two  symmetrically  shaped  bits  of  woodi 
arc  laid  alwve  and  Imlow  the  neck  of  the  deer,  and  fusteued  together.  From  the  middle  of  these  a  band 
runs  down  on  each  sido  to  a  semicircular  wooden  block  under  the  stomuch,  immediately  behind  Qie  forelegs. 
To  this  block  tho  Hiuglo  trace  is  also  littachod,  which  at  the  other  eud  runs  through  the  fore  part  of  the;M/t 
or  sledge.  Around  the  neck  a  rope  or  band  is  laid,  from  the  lower  point  of  wluch  the  rein  rutis.  This  is  a 
single  one,  and  the  end  Is  wound  several  times  round  the  right  wrist  of  the  dnvL>r,  the  thumb  having  pre- 
Tiounly  been  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  eud  of  the  rein.  The  aleigh  seems  from  its  coDStruction  to  be  ltcit«r 
adapted  to  water  than  taiid  traveling.  Cut  a  low  boat  in  halves,  take  the  stem  part  and  cIoAe  it  behind  with 
a  perpendicular  sheet  or  wood,  and  you  have  u  pulk.  It  is  about  the  lengtli  of  u  man,  without  nuy  covering 
whatever,  and  completely  empty,  the  driver  stjutitting  down  iu  tlio  bottom.  As  it  is  provided  with  a  keel,  it 
ia  aitont  as  easily  managed  as  a  boat  on  (erra  firma.  The  puik  is  built  of  birch-wood,  but  Uie  keel,  four  to 
six  inclies  wide,  nnd  tiuishing  in  a  point  in  front,  is  of  fir. 

"The  advantages  of  this  vehicle  as  compared  with  a  sledge  on  two  runners  are:  a  sledge  would  sink 
far  deeper  iuto  loose  snow,  and  be  knocked  lo  pieces  over  rough  ground  where  the  road  is  obstructed  with 
lojia  and  atODea,  and  the  putk  has  often  to  shoot  down  a  declivity  of  a  couple  of  yards.  The  sleigh  would 
capsize  quicker  than  the  pulk,  strange  as  it  miky  seem,  as  tho  latter  only  capsizes  in  the  hands  of  an  inex- 
perienced driver.  The  ex{iert,  however,  has  it  completely  in  his  power,  and  understands  how  to  keep  it 
straight  with  hia  body  in  places  where  a  sleigh  would  be  hopelessly  upset." 

Mr.  Tromholt  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  first  experience  behind  a  reindeer: 

'^I  imagined  it  would  not  be  iinlikQ  driving  with  horses  or  bullocks.  At  tho  last  moment  8<imeV>dy 
kindly  gave  me  a  few  Lints  as  to  the  placing  of  my  body.  I  got  inside,  wound  the  rein  iirouud  my  wriil, 
and,  before  I  had  lime  to  even  think  or  look  ahead,  the  whole  caravsn  shot  forward,  and  oS  we  went  in  the 
wildest  and  most  chaotic  luiumer,  without  order,  right  and  Icl^,  ihepulki  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  seesawing 
by  way  of  variety  on  tlieir  keels.  I  knew  enough  to  understand  that  the  secret  of  pulk-driviug  was  to  stick 
to  the  vehicle.  I  therefore  let  reindeer  be  reindeer,  and  did  my  best  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  pitching' 
of  the  pxdk  by  all  the  arts  of  bahinciug,  and,  alihougli  I  am  at  u  loss  to  understand  how,  I  managed  to  keep 
my  seat." 
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The  Lapps  are  a  peaceful  and  inoffensive  [leoplf,  untouched  to  any  appreciable 
extent  by  modern  influences.  They  wander  after  the  reindeer  now  rnuch  as  their  fore- 
fathers did  when  Harold  Fairhair  placed  all  Norway  under  his  sway.  They  have  long 
had  a  reputation  for  magic,  and,  according  to  their  own  dim  traditions,  sprang  origi- 
nally from  the  East.  Thej'  have  been  oppressed  at  various  times  in  the  past,  bat  seeui 
now  free  from  the  risk  of  that  extinction  which  so  often  comes  upon  the  subject-races 
of  a  low  type  of  civilization. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  for  them,  both  from  an  educational  and  from  a  relig- 
ious point  of  view.  Gustavus  Adolphus  took  a  great  interest  in  their  development, 
building  both  churches  and  schools,  and  providing  funds  for  their  maintenance.  The 
Scriptures  were  translated  into  their  tongue,  and  tracts  and  books  prepared  for  them. 
Many  of  the  natives  were  trained  as  missionarieH,  whose  labors  bore  fruit,  although  in 
fluch  a  nomadic,  scattered  people  the  old  heathen  beliefs  and  practices  lingered  on  for  a 
long  while. 

Lapp  congregations  in  the  far  north  have  to  come  on  the  reindeer  sledges  many 
miles  over  the  snow-covered,  ice-bound  roads,  to  the  churches  established  and  supported 
by  the  staie  for  their  benetit.  In  many  districts  the  clergyman  is  in  residence  only 
during  the  winter,  and  occasionally  the  funerals,  baptisms,  weddings,  and  religious  serv- 
ices for  the  year  are  all  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Tromholt  thus  describes  a  Sunday  service  in  Lapland: 

"The church  is  qulle  crowded.  In  the  middle  is  tlie  oven,  and  on  one  side  the  men  are  sented,  and  oa 
the  other  the  women.  The  Lapp  verger  stppa  forth  from  tlio  ventr/  door,  and  reads  the  lessons  in  ihe 
tODguA  of  his  forefathers.  He  theit  calls  out  iho  number  of  the  p-salin  in  the  Lapp  prayer  book,  and  initiatea 
the  singing;  OTil;r  a  few  members  of  the  congregation  join  in  it,  and  their  contribution  does  not  add  to  the 
barmon/.  Tlie  sermon  is  generally  read  in  Norwegian  and  interpreted  by  the  verger,  or  by  some  uble  Lapp. 
The  vicars  do  not  stay  long  enough  in  these  inhospitable  parts  to  learn  Lappish  thoroughly,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  Lap!>s  understaud  Norwegian.  As  the  service  is  drawing  to  a  close,  crying,  sighs,  waila, 
and  even  shrieks  may  be  heard  from  the  female  part  of  the  congregation,  but  they  generally  emanate  from 
old  women.  It  is,  however,  very  characteristic  of  the  Lappa  that  tliey  are,  now  perhaps  Ies4  than  formerly, 
given  to  strong  religious  emotions  which  may  at  limes  usauiue  the  form  of  fanniical  frenzy." 

The  following  is  another  description  of  a  Sunday  service  in  Lapland: 

"The  Mountain  Lapps  arrived  attired  in  their  warm  fur  coats  made  of  reindeer  skins.  They  had  their 
dogs  with  them;  the  deer  that  had  been  drawing  their  sledges  were  fastened  some  distance  oCT.  They  hnd 
brought  skins  with  them  as  well  as  reindeer  meat,  which  they  wanted  to  barter  or  sell  to  the  traders,  for 
after  the  service  is  over  it  is  like  a  market — brisk  trade  is  carried  on,  the  church  bells  were  beginning  to 
ring,  summoning  the  people  to  the  sacrod  building.  The  Lapliindera  begou  slowly  (for  they  are  never  very 
quick  in  their  movements)  to  go  »;roaa  to  the  church.  The  church  ist  a  wooden  spire ;  all  the  scatx  are  painted 
yellow,  and  the  walls  whitewashed.  There  was  a  neat  little  pulpit  and  altar;  above  tlje  latter  was  uii  oil- 
pttiniijig  of  our  Saviour  in  Qetbsemaue,  and  I  was  asto.iished  to  find  so  suporJor  a  work  of  art  iu  those  cold, 
desolate  regions,  in  latitude  seventy-one  degrees. 

"The  little  church  was  nearly  filled.  A  Sea  Lapp,  apparently  of  superior  rudimentary  education,  gave 
out  the  hymn  in  a  loud  voice.  The  pastor  now  mouuis  the  pulpit  and  begins  his  sermon  in  the  Lapp  lingua. 
The  congregation  listened  very  attentively;  but  ader  ten  minutes  or  so  some  of  them  went  out  for  a  little 
time ;  it  was  very  cold  sitting  still.  The  sermon  being  over,  two  couples,  followed  by  bridesmaids  and  best 
men,  went  up  to  the  altar,  to  go  tlirough  the  wedding  ceremony.  After  the  couoluBion  of  the  marriages  all 
the  people  went  to  the  scboolhouse,  and  everybody  was  welcomed  to  the  feast." 

A  novel  way  of  the  disposal  of  babies  during  the  services: 

"  Afl  soon  as  the  family  arrives  at  the  little  woodeo  church,  and  Ute  reindeer  is  secured,  the  papa  Lapp 
shovels  a  snug  little  bed  iu  the  snow,  and  mamma  Lttpp  wraps  baby  snugly  in  skins  and  deposits  it  thereiti. 
Then  papik  piles  the  snow  around  it,  while  the  parents  go  decorously  into  church.  Over  twenty  or  thirty 
babies  lie  ont  there  in  the  mow  arouud  the  cUuroii,  and  I  never  beard  of  one  that  suObcateU  or  froze. — 
MaKodi»t  Magatine. 


HE  Korean  people  occupy  a  pentnsuln  wln'ch  lies  sandwiched  in  between  Japan 
and  China,  being  separated  from  the  fanner  by  the  Japan  Sea,  and  from  the 
latter  by  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  lias  a  territorial  area  of  about  one  Itundred 
thonBand  square  miles,  and  a  climate  very  much  like  the  southern  part  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  population  is  variou.sly  estimated  at  from  twelve  milliooB 
to  .sixteen  millions,  and  is  divided  into  three  great  castes,  whiuli  are  each  again  sub- 
divided into  several  classes.  The  three  great  divisions  are  (1)  Patricians;  (2)  Mid- 
dle Men;  (3)  Low  Men. 

The  government  is  a  monarchy,  patriarchal  in  form,  hut  absolute  in  fact.  The 
kiu^  ascended  the  throne  twenty-nine  years  ago,  and  is  a  gentle,  kind,  and  progressive 
ruler.  The  customs  of  llie  land  are  managed  by  foreigners,  the  army  has  been  partly 
reorganized  under  American  oflicers,  while  the  government  school  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  D.  A.  Bunker,  a  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Korea  has  an  antiquity  wliicli  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  a  tra- 
ditionaiy  pant  wliieh  introduces  us  to  the  times  of  Xoah.  Its  autlientio  history  begins 
with  the  sage  Kija,  who  came  to  Korea  fr<^im  China  about  B.  C.  1122,  and  introduced 
Chinese  civilization  in  the  peninsula.  Before  King  David  sang  the  mad  spirit  of  Saul 
to  rest  with  the  strains  of  his  har|i,  Kija  had  built  his  city,  the  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
main, and  dug  his  famous  well,  tlie  waters  of  which  still  flow  clear  and  limpid,  and 
have  quenched  the  thirst  of  more  thay  one  missionary. 

The  Koreans  average  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  have  an  open,  frank  cast  of  coun- 
teuiiriec,  are  very  courteous  in  llieir  bearing,  and  very  kimlly  dis])ositinned  and  hospit- 
able. Tliey  <lress  in  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  grass-doth,  their  garments  being  long  and 
fiuwing  iu  style.  Their  costume  is  generally  white,  though  colors  in  red,  blue,  and 
green,  with  the  delicate  lints  in  pink,  pale-blue,  and  cream,  are  often  seen,  A  Korean 
gentk'iuaii  in  full  costume  has  a  most  courtly  and  impressive  appearance  and,  lho»i<»li  a 
healheJi,  manners  lo  coincide.  In  the  winter  their  clothing  is  tliickly  padded  with 
cotton. 

Their  houses  are  built  with  mud  or  tile  hiid  in  nujrtar,  and  have  straw  thatches  or 
tile  roofs.  The  rooms  are  n.sually  eight  feet  square,  with  stone  flours  all  nicely  papere<l 
over  with  oiled  j>aper;  under  tlie  flour  are  titles  (or  the  tire,  which  i.s  lit  every  dav 
throughout  the  year,  and  as  the  Koreans  sleep  on  the  floor  we  may  say  they  sleep  with 
a  fire  under  the  bed.  Whenever  they  see  our  bedsteads,  their  first  remark  usually  is, 
"But  isn't  it  very  cold  to  sleep  with  no  fire  underneath  you  ?  "  The  furniture  of  a 
Korean  house  consists  of  cabinets  to  ]iul  things  into,  .scrolls  to  ornament  the  walls, 
prettily  embroidered  mattresses  about  two  inches  thick  to  lounge  or  slee[»  upon,  small 
tables  only  large  enough  for  one,  and  in  the  Patrician  houses  the  apartments  are  some- 
limes  hung  with  heavily  padded,  quilted,  and  embroidered  hangings.  They  have  no 
chairs,  tables,  carpets,  jtiriures,  stoves,  bcilsteads,  bureaus,  washstands,  or  curtains. 
These  houses  are  always  neat  and  clean,  tiiough  they  look  very  badly  from  the  outside, 
for  a  Korean  never  wears  his  shoes  inside  the  house ;  he  keeps  his  hat  on  instead. 

The  food  is  always  served  on  small,  round  tables  or  stands,  eight  inches  high  and 
two  leet  in  diameter,  and  8U|)posed  lo  contain  only  enougli  hjr  one.  The  dishes  con- 
sist of  bowls,  either  brass  or  earthenware,  little  .-saucers  used  as  plates,  and  small  cups 
holding  about  a  tablespoon ful,  with  brass  spoons  and  chop-sticks.  The  food  consists 
of  rice,  vegetable  or  meat  soups,  salted   vegetables  which  smell  very  badly  and  tasrte 
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like  cayenne  pepper,  red  peppei-sauce,  pulse,  beans,  rice  flour  bread,  cakes  cooked  in 
fat,  vermicelli,  fresh  or  dried  tisli,  shrimps,  oystere,  crabs,  slugs,  pork,  beef,  chicken, 
and  different  kinds  of  game.  For  fruit  they  have  persimmons,  plums,  peaches,  pears, 
melons,  apples,  grapes,  dates,  nectarines,  apricots  and  cherries,  and  very  tine  walnuts 
•^and  chestnuts.  They  drink  iiot  water,  a  beer  made  from  barley,  and  a  liquor  distilled 
^Hfrora  rice. 

^B  Their  main  religions  are  ancestral  worship,  Buddhism,  and  a  species  of  demon 
^Bworsliip  which  jyrevails  throuirhont  the  land.  They  build  tablet  houses  for  their  an- 
^■Bestors,  temples  and  inonasteriL-s  for  their  Huildhas,  ami  shrines  to  the  spirits.  They 
^^sacrifice  food  and  fruit  to  their  ancestors,  and  cultle  to  the  spirits.  Buddhism,  as  in 
other  lands,  has  monks  and  nuns  (in  Korea  they  wear  the  sjime  costume),  rosariea, 
printed  prayers,  altars,  images,  saints,  a  cililtale  priest IuxhI,  a  strongly  organized  hier- 
archy, fasts,  penances,  and  martyrs.  The  Koreans  call  God  Hunanim  or  tking-Q\\ei\ 
Ibe  devil,  jW«-yipee/  and  man,  Saraiu.  They  have  a  vast  pantheon  inhabited  by  spirits, 
},  bad,  and  indiflforont — .some  of  them  kings,  potentates,  and  powers;  some  of  them 
irs,  tramps,  and  criminals.  The  dragon  has  a  real  and  terrible  existence  for  them, 
id  so  have  ghosts. 

They  have  sorcerers,  soothsayers,  witches,  and  fortune  telleis,  all  of  whom  are 
Kept  busy.  Sorcery  or  divination  of  every  description  is  practiced.  The  soothsayers 
are  generally  blind  men,  of  whom  there  are  great  numbers,  jwid  among  whom  you 
seldom,  if  ever,  see  one  poorly  clad  or  hungry-looking.     The  witches  are  in  great  de- 

taand  as  priestesses  to  preside  over  the  sacrifices  to  demons. 
A  Korean  boy  begins  his  education  at  five  ye.ars  of  age,  and  for  ten  or  more  yeai*8 
pends  much  of  his  time  in  shouting  Chinese  characters  lustily,  which  develojis  his  lung 
power,  weakens  his  eyewight,  and  shocks  the  auditory  nerves  of  every  foreigner  who 
has  the  courage  to  visit  the  school.  There  are  no  native  schools  for  girts,  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  having  had  the  honor  of  first  introducing  that  innovation  into 
Korea.  Girls  and  boys  marry  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen,  though  in  the  country 
instances  have  been  known  of  boys  being  niarrieil  as  young  as  nine  years  of  age.  The 
^khoice  of  bride  and  groom  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parent.s,  the  boy  and  girl 
^^ever  seeing  o.nch  other  until  the  solemn  moment  when  they  take  each  oilier  for 
life.  Even  then  the  girl  is  not  permitted  to  see  her  liu.xband,  for  her  eyes  are  glued 
together  and   not  unfastened  until  three  days  aftei-  the  ceremony.       Concubinage  is 

I  widespread,  men,  especially  those  in  official  life,  having  sometimes  as  many  as  eight 
poncubines. 
I  While  Korean  society  is  divided  into  three  great  castes,  in  reality  there  are  four, 
(he  King's  Clan  forming  a  separate  and  distinct  class,  numerous  and  honored,  though 
bow  hardly  as  influential  as  a  clan  as  in  former  days. 
i  The  Patricians  devote  llieir  entire  time  to  politics,  an  industrial  occupation  being 
Forbidden  them  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  caste.  Party  lines  are  sharply  and  irrevoca- 
bly drawn,  party  aflili;ition  being  determined  by  birth.  So  strong  is  the  division  that 
different  party  affiiiation  is  a  sufficient  barrier  to  all  intermarriage.  A  democrat  will 
not  maiTy  the  daughter  of  a  republican,  wherein  possibly  he  is  wise. 

The  Middle  Men  are  the  virtual  back-bimu  of  the  country,  for  they  are  both  numer- 
ous and  wealthy.  In  this  class  we  liud  the  merchants  anil  real-estate  men,  farmers, 
contractors,  the  lower  administrative  and  executive  officers  of  the  government,  official 
secretaries,  counselors,  writers,  clerks,  the  lower  officers  at  the  palace,  .and  tl»e  major 
domos  (a  most  important  fuuctuary)  in  the  residences  of  the  great  patricians. 

Tlie  Low  Men  comprise  the  laboring  classes  and  the  skilled  artisans,  carpenters, 
lasons,  stonc-cuticrs,  paper-hangers,  blacksmiths,  cabinet  makers,  upholsterers,  printers 
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Mid  small  store  keepers,  coolies,  servants,  soldiers,  saloon-keepers,  criminals,  slaTSS, 
batchers,  and  pric&t«. 

The  Korciins  own  no  railroads,  steamers,  nor  stage-coaches  ;  instead  they  travel  in 
chairs  carried  hv  coolies,  on  huiseback,  or  by  jnnk.  Officials  and  patricians  always 
travel  with  a  numerous  following  of  servant*,  who  are  very  insolent  in  their  demand^ 
and  mercile.«s  in  retreating  the  least  infraction  of  the  law  of  subjection  to  the  patrician 
olaas. 

Criminals  are  punished  by  beating  with  long,  heavy  paddles  or  staves,  imprison- 
ment, decapitation,  strangulation,  or  soffiration.  Torture,  often  cruel  and  disgusting, 
and,  in  &ome  of  its  forms,  simply  indescribable,  is  used  to  extort  confession  from  ob- 
streperous malefacton^ 

The  center  for  missionary  work  is  Seoul  the  capital  (Uan  Yang),  a  city  of  three 
hundred  thonsand  people.  Methodism  entered  this  city  in  1885,  when  a  mission  was 
founded  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzellcr  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Scrantoo,  Dr.  Scranton's  mother, 
Mrs.  M.  F.  S<Tanton,  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  work  for  women  under  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Since  then  the  mi!>.sion  has  been  reinforced  by 
Rev.  F.  Ohlingtr  (January,  1S88),  Rev.  G.  H.  Jones  (May,  1888),  Dr.  W.  B.  McGill 
(August,  1S89),  Dr.  \V.  J.  Hall  (December,  1891),  and  Rev.  Mr,  Noble  (under  .appoint- 
ment). The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  sent  out  to  reinforce  Mrs, 
Soranton  Miss  Rottweiler  and  Miss  Dr.  Howard  (October,  1887),  Miss  Bengel  and 
Miss  Dr.  Sherwood  (October,  1890),  Miss  Lewis  (January,  1892),  and  Miss  Payne  (under 
appointment). 

Brother  Appenzeller  and  family  and  Miss  Rothweiier  are  in  America  on  furlungh, 
Miss  Howard  has  returned  home  permanently  on  aocount  of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Sher- 
wood has  become  Mrs.  Hall. 

The  mi$.«ion  maintains  in  addition  to  continned  evangelistic  work  a  boys'  school 
(6fty-sii  pupils),  a  girls'  school  (twenty-eight  pupils),  a  general  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a 
•woman's  hospital,  and  a  mission  press.  Separate  religious  meetings  for  men  and  women 
are  maintained,  and  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  services  averages  two  hundred.  Wc 
now  have  two  native  local  preachers,  seventeen  tuU  members,  and  ninety-fonr  proba- 
tioners. Daily  sei-vices  are  held  in  the  mission  compound,  and  on  the  Sabbath  preaching 
■ervioea  are  held  in  five  places  in  the  capital,  and  at  Port  Chemulpo,  while  the  begin- 
nings of  work  in  several  places  in  the  country  have  already  been  madeu 

Seoul,  Korea,  July  27,  1892. 
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CoKFUCiAJ«Bii  ASi>  CHBWTiASmr. — Rev.  Georg«  Owen,  of  Peking,  gives  a  report  of  the  wiy 
in  which  a  Chinese  preacher  contrasled  Confucianism  and  the  Gospel.  "The  world  is  like  a  great 
hospital  filled  with  the  sick  and  dying.  A  Confucian  scholar  enters  with  a  pile  of  books  under  hit 
arm,  and  addressing  the  poor  sick  folk,  tells  them  they  were  all  bom  with  good,  sound  consdta- 
tioos;  that  their  maladies  are  all  self-inflicted;  and  then  delivers  a  learned  lecture  on  the  laws  of 
health.  He  has  no  medidno  for  the  sick,  no  bandages  for  broken  limbs,  no  ointment  for  festering 
sores,  and  no  salve  for  fast-failing  eyes.  He  is  a  professor  of  ethics,  not  a  healer  of  disease;  a 
scholar,  not  a  doctor;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  he  is  doing  in  a  hospitaL  But  a  Christian 
^fMlw  eaten,  and  in  sympathetic  tones  tells  the  sick  ones  of  a  .:;r(<at  Physician  who  heals  all 
naniier  of  diseases,  at  whose  touch  the  bUnd  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
doansed,  and  the  dead  are  raised.  His  healing  is  without  money  and  without  price:  '  Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  yoo.'  Confucius 
was  simply  a  moral  teacher;  Christ  a  divine  Saviour." 
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How  to  Interest  Toa&g  People  in  Missions. 

BT  RET,  E.  J.  OVKES. 

The  "Missionary  Hundred,"  iu  coDnection 
with  Bridgwatei  Church,  arose  out  of  the  re- 
quest of  a  niissioiiiiry  friend  that  we  would  sup- 
port one  of  his  preiichers.  The  success  of  the 
plan  adopted  with  that  end  in  view  hus  fully 
come  up  to  our  es|i<'ctations,  and  seems  likely 
to  become  even  greater. 

We  resolved  on  limitiug  the  number  of  young 
people  joining  our  new  society  to  one  hniulred, 
for  the  sake  of  the  sentimpnt  and  the  fncility  of 
nianag(?ment.  The  "  cajjtiiin  of  the  bund,"  or 
centurion,  presides  over  the  meetings;  the  "cup- 
tains  of  fifty"  look  after  their  own  companies, 
numbered  A  and  B  respectively,  and  transact 
all  the  business  of  the  '^Hundred;"  and  the 
"captains  of  ten  "  (who  are  realty  captains  of 
nine,  except  as  they  command  themselves  as 
well  as  othei-s)  collect  the  subscriptions  of  their 
small  company  weekly,  piiy  them  in  once  a 
month  to  the  captains  of  fifty,  sit  with  their 
company  at  the  monthly  meeting,  look  up  ab- 
Bcntces,  and  find  another  member  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs. 

The  monthly  meeting  takes  place  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  the  month  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  school,  and  lasts  less  than  half  an 
hour.  When  a  missionary  hymn  has  been  sung 
a  short  prayer,  printed  upon  the  card  of  mem- 
bership, is  repeated  aloud  by  all,  after  which 
the  reports  of  the  A  and  B  companies  are  pre- 
sented, each  licing  stirred  up  to  emulation  to 
report  the  larger  amount  for  the  month.  Then 
follows  a  short  missionary  talk,  or  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  K.  M.  Ross,  of  Amoy,  Chinn,  who  is 
the  superintendent  of  our  preachers  iu  the  dis- 
trict of  Hui-an,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  Amoy.  A  month  or  two  back  wo 
were  gratified  by  receiving  a  message  from  the 
the  Congregational  Union  of  Amoy,  awcmbled 
in  Chiang  Chiu,  there  being  one  hundred  pas- 
tors, preachers,  and  deacons  in  session.  The 
portrait  of  one  of  our  preachers,  which  has  been 
framed  and  bangs  in  the  lobby  of  the  church, 
has  much  interested  our  young  friends;  while 
the  circulation  of  Mr.  Ross's  letters  in  the  con- 
gregation has  won  the  sympathies  of  many  par- 
ents. 

In  addition  to  the  hundred  we  have  also  "  re- 
xcrves,"  friends  who  wish  to  unite  with  us,  but 
for  whom  no  room  can  be  found  in  the  ranks. 
At  present  there  are  twenty-four  of  these,  and 
their  subscriptions  are  received  by  captains  of 
ten  upon  a  second  card. 


It  was  foretold  by  some  that  the  Hundred 
would  injure  the  other  sources  of  income  for 
our  society,  such  as  collections,  subscriptions, 
working  party,  boxes  in  the  Sunday  school  and 
in  families.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case  the 
revival  of  interest  in  missionary  work  in  the 
congregation  has  been  general,  and  on  an  aver- 
age the  amount  per  quarter  in  the  school  boxes 
has  been  one  pound  more  than  it  was  before. 
To  a  large  extent  the  Hundred  includes  those 
who  would  remain  non-contributors  to  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  income.  Many  members  of  it 
are  not  in  the  Sunday  school,  nor  are  they  the 
persons  who  would  be  asked  by  cDllectors  for  a 
special  subscription,  nor  have  they  collecting 
boxes  in  their  homes. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  by  the  oflScers  is  exceedingly 
small.  Beyond  the  tilling  in  once  a  quarter  of 
the  names  by  the  captains  of  fifty,  and  the  col- 
lecting of  nine  penny  subscriptions  once  a  week 
by  each  captain  of  ten,  there  is  nothing  to  do. 
Even  this  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  de- 
sire of  some  to  pay  their  quarter's  money  in  ad- 
vance. The  expense  in  our  cose  is  nothing,  for 
a  friend  pays  privately  for  the  new  cards  as  they 
are  needed.  Nor  is  there  any  friction  or  diffi- 
culty or  failure.  The  work  proceeds  smoothly, 
and  we  have  never  yet  had  any  subscriptiona  in 
arrears. 

A  very  important  point  is  the  quality  and 
spirit  of  giving.  We  do  not  stir  up  our  young 
people  to  beg  subscriptions,  but  encourage  them 
to  self-denial.  We  are  happy  to  find  among 
them  a  sincere  interest  in  missions,  which,  we 
have  reason  to  hope,  may  be  cherished  and  de- 
veloped by  this  means.  Some  haljitually  go 
without  tea,  receiving  from  their  parents  an 
allowance  for  their  abstinence.  Some  give  the 
money  that  would  have  bought  sweetmeats. 
One  little  fellow  is  paid  for  certain  duties  in- 
side the  hoiue,  and  another  for  work  done  out 
of  doors.  The  money  has  been  earned  in  wood- 
cutting, weeding,  running  errands,  needlework, 
garden  watering,  etc.,  etc.  Our  young  people, 
therefore,  get  a  double  benefit,  learning  habits 
of  self-denial  for  Christ's  sake,  while  also  culti- 
vating habits  of  industry. 

Our  June  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
lawn  behind  the  pastor's  house.  We  had  forms 
brought  down  from  the  chapel  school  room, 
and  spent  an  evening  hour  very  pleasantly  in 
listeaiog  to  short  speeches  and  in  singing  mia- 
sionary  hymns,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  our 
neighbors. 

I  have  much  faith  in  this  form  of  effort  for 
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two  reasons,  which  are  not  mentioned  above. 
Oue  is  thut  it  presents  an  opening  for  Cbristinn 
work  for  those  whonre  iliflideiit  or  hnve  a  clumh 
spirit,  and  whom  we  are  seeking  to  lead  l>y  ele- 
mentary stages  to  more  open  church  work.  The 
devout  sentiment  of  the  whole  congregntion  is 
also  touched  by  the  fact  of  directly  supporiing 
some  ])renchers  among  the  heathen.  We  have 
our  mis.'iion  chapels  here  cIoho  at  hand,  but  we 
hare  also  our  own  preachers  in  the  great  fnr-ofT 
land.  The  work  is  one,  and  is  all  ]>art  of  the 
agency  of  one  eongregation.  There  Is  an  in- 
spiration in  being  able  to  pray  and  8]icak  about 
"  our  prcjwhcrs  in  Hui-an." 

To  anyone  desiring  to  start  such  an  organi- 
zation I  would  nay :  "  First  catch  your  captain." 
Don't  begin  by  trying  to  get  your  h«ndre«]. 
Find  somebody  who  will  throw  himself  or  her- 
self heartily  into  the  work,  and  then  do  yon  two 
choose  your  two  subordinate  oflieers.  Next,  let 
the  four  select  the  ten  captains  of  tcusf.  And 
carry  the  principle  of  natural  jind  .<>piritiial  se- 
lection further  by  letting  the  captains  of  tens 
select  their  own  company  of  nine.  This  is  not 
democratic,  but  it  is  the  way  to  insure  success. 
At  any  rate,  at  the  start  it  will  be  found  safest 
to  go  upon  the  principle  of  nutocnitic  selection 
rather  than  democratic  election.  Once  at  work 
with  suitable  officers  and  members  there  need 
be  no  fuar  of  friction  or  failure. — Mus»ioiMry 
Chrunield. 


Oonsecration  of  OhlldTen  to  tlie  Missionaiy  Life. 

BY  HKV.  J.   F.  T.  HALI-OWES,  M.A. 

The  hi'iUhen  countries  of  the  world  have  been 
opcniiip  up  to  missionary  enterprise  fsister  th;in 
the  Cliurch  of  Christ  hn^  been  waking  up  to  the 
im[mrtiiiice  of  evangelizing  thpm.  There  are 
certainly  not  more  than  eight  thouBuiid  Protes- 
tant niissionnries  now  at  work  nmoiig  the  thuu- 
sand  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohammedan 
lands,  or  one  missionary  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thouand  souls. 

The  question  as  to  liow  this  utterly  inade- 
quate supply  of  workers  miiy  be  increased  is  a 
mauy-Mik'd  otie.  On  oue  aspect  only  of  it  I 
would  dwell,  liiyiiig  the  more  stress  upon  this 
because  in  my  opinion  it  has  been  coiupiirativdy 
little  insisted  upon  in  proportion  to  its  inijior- 
tance. 

It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Christian  par- 
ents to  do  far  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to 
give  their  children's  lives  an  inclination  townrd 
a  missionary  career.  How  much  pareiyts  may 
do  in  this  direction  1     Certainly  we  would  nut 


call  our  children  to  this  work  apart  froni  God; 
but  is  God  so  likely  to  call  them  apart  frwm  lu  T 
No  one  can  doubt  that  Dr.  Alexander  Duff, 
whose  labors  in  India  represented  such  a  series 
of  victories,  whs  divinely  called,  but  ]>arental 
l)repnratiou  was  not  wanting.  Ilia  own  words 
reveal  it: 

"  Into  a  general  knowledge  of  the  objects  nnd 
])rogrcss  of  modem  missions  I  was  initialed 
from  ray  earliest  youth  by  my  revered  father, 
whose  catholic  spirit  rejoiced  in  tracing  the  tri- 
xmiphs  of  the  Gospel  in  different  lands  and  in 
connection  with  the  different  branches  of  the 
Ch\irch  of  Christ." 

Certainly  there  can  be  a  purentnl  prcjiaration 
of  our  children  in  view  of  their  possible  divine 
vocation  to  missionary  work. 

What  does  such  preparation  include? 

First.  The  deliberate  and  whole-hearted  con- 
secration of  our  children  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  God,  whatever  those  purposes  may  be.  The 
history  of  Samuel,  who  is  typical  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  since,  shows  how  successfully 
this  may  be  done,  and  how  God  graciously  ac- 
cepts such  cousidcnition.  Worldly  ambition, 
that  "last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  may  be 
renounced  for  ourselves,  while  it  is  retained  for 
our  children,  to  the  disturbance  or  even  the  de- 
feat of  God's  ])lan  for  them. 

Second.  Let  us  commend  the  missionary  catiae 
to  our  children  as  a  cause  specially  dc«r  to 
Christ,  nnd  the  missionary  life  as  a  life  present- 
ing a  noble  field  of  Christian  activity.  This 
should  be  done  intelligently  and  enthusiastic- 
ally. If  as  ])areut8  we  cannot  come  up  to  Dr. 
Pierson's  ideal  of  the  pastor  when  he  says, 
"Every  jMislor  .should  he  a  student  of  missions 
an<l  an  authority  on  rais.sions,'"  at  least  we  can 
make  the  subji:<-t  interesting  to  our  children. 

Third.  Sucli  interest  will  be  increased  if  we 
place  iu  their  hands  suitable  books  on  mission- 
ary topics.  A  consideniblu  number  of  these, 
written  expressly  for  children,  have  been  pub- 
lished. Not  a  few  of  them  are  so  cheap  that 
they  arc  within  the  means  of  poor  parents;  the 
others  may  be  sometimes  Ixirrowed  by  their 
children  from  the  Sunday  school  librari«.'S.  And 
miiny  works  written  for  adult^s  are  yet  well 
adiijited  to  children  of  twelve  years  old — such 
as  the  fascinating  volumes  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Paton's 
A  ntohitfjraphy. 

Fourth.  Let  ns  bring  our  children  into  per- 
sonal contnct  with  missionaries,  and,  f f  possible, 
with  their  children.  Those  of  us  who  can  en- 
tertain mi.'isionaries  in  our  homes  will  find  .>iuch 
contact  to  be  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  sanctified 
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imagination  of  our  children,  which  will  thtia 
fashion  to  itself  moru  vividly  tho  hcIuhI  situ- 
ation of  the  herald  of  the  cross  in  soniB  fur-off 
henthen  hind.  Many  niisKiouitries,  I  nni  sure 
friini  exporience,  will  delight  to  ansucr  tho 
eager  inquiries  of  children  about  their  work  in 

SlukuOWQ  ri.'HllDS. 

1  ciin  hardly  lay  too  mm-h  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  takio^  our  children  to  missioonry 
Tneetin^,  to  hear  men  fresh  from  their  flelds 
of  labor  recount  their  experiences.  I  wish,  too, 
that  Christian  parents  were  more  ready  to  enter- 
tain the  children  of  missionaries  when  they  are 
liberated  by  their  holidays  twice  a  year  from 
various  schools,  where  they  have  been  sent  by 
their  fathers  and  mother?,  who  raay  be  thoii- 
jinnds  of  miles  away.  Not  only  is  great  happi- 
ness given  to  such  little  exiles  (who  thus  have  a 
taste  of  home  life  which  the  best-nrtlered  school 
cannot  supply),  hut  they  are  able,  us  I  have 
found,  to  j^ive  fresh  interest  iu  missionary 
lalx>rs  to  the  children  of  the  home  thiit  enter- 
tains them. 

Fifth.  Assuredly  if  our  children  are  to  bo 
prepared  by  u.^  for  any  call  Gitd  may  give  them 
to  labor  for  him  in  the  benighted  lands  of  hea- 
thenism we  must  bo  living  lives  of  zeal  and 
self-sacrifice,  showing  tliens  that  wc  think  it  to 
be  an  honor  to  contribtite  money,  time,  and 
labor  to  a  cause  which  is  truly  ntar  to  our  hearts. 
Words  of  commendation  must  be  support td  by 
lives  of  consecration,  otherwise  they  will  have 
little  weight,  and  may  be  worse  thaa  useless,  as 
suggesting  unreality.  Let  us  be,  before  our 
households,  tbe  visible  embodiment  of  a  high 
type  of  Christianity.  Let  our  children  see  that 
we  do  indeed  give  our  own  selves  to  the  Lord; 
that  wc  regard  oiirsclvcsas  Irnstce.H  of  his  prop- 
erty, lent  to  us;  and  that  wc  shall  be  indi-ed  re- 
joiced if,  obeying  God's  tall,  ihey  ultimately 
leave  the  comlbris  of  home  and  the  society  of 
their  dearest  friends  to  carry  the  torch  of  Chris- 
tian truth  where  the  gloom  is  thickest. 

God  would  greatly  honor  the  well-considered 
efforts  of  Christian  pareuls  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren into  such  an  attitude  mentally  and  »pirit- 
luidly  toward  Christian  missions;  and  his  call  to 
them,  if  it  came,  would  sound  more  clearly  and 
more  impemtivcly.  If  within  the  few  remaining 
years  of  the  century  thousands  of  parents  wt 
themselves  to  this  would  not  hundreds  of  young 
volunteers  be  pressing  forward  by  the  beginning 
of  next  century  to  augment  the  ranks  of  the 
vanguard  of  the  Church's  fighting  force  who 
had  otherwise  been  content  to  stay  at  home? 
Seven  years  ago  Mrs.  Grattan  Guiuncss,  who. 


with  her  husband,  has  succeeded  in  giving  her 
children  a  practical  interest  in  missionary  enter- 
prine,  wrote  the  following  words: 

"  Have  we  not  thousands  and  fens  of  thou- 
sands of  Christian  families  not  one  of  which 
ever  contributed  one  single  laborer  to  tho  lum- 
then  field?  Have  wo  not  parents  who  have  reared 
sons  and  daughters,  and  seen  them  by  grace 
converted  to  God,  and  who  never  yet  trained  or 
attempted  to  train  one  of  them  as  a  missionary 
to  the  henthen?" 

It  is  not  merely  that  some  Christian  parents 
do  not  encourage  their  children  to  iH'come  mis- 
sionaries; they  actually  discourage  them  from 
such  a  life  of  sclf-dlenial  and  consecration.  Mrs. 
Guioocss  rcmon^tnites  thus  with  such: 

"Say  not,  'I  cannot  part  with  my  daughter.' 
Would  you  not  willingly  give  her  up  if  a  suit- 
able offer  of  marriage  presented  itself,  though 
it  involved  giving  to  India  or  to  China?  Will 
you  give  her  to  nmn  and  not  give  her  to  God? 
Say  not,  '  Wo  cannot  expose  her  to  a  bad  cli- 
mate and  to  all  the  risks  and  hardshi|)8  of  mis- 
sion life.'  Wbat  will  you  deprive  your  child  of? 
SulTcriug  with  Christ,  that  she  may  reign  with 
him.  Will  you  rob  her  of  the  opjwrtunity  of 
learning  practically  to  rely  on  God's  all-suf- 
ticioucy?  ■' 

God  expects  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
has  such  enthusinsm  for  the  colonization  of  the 
world,  shoidd  in  its  Christian  represenlntives 
have  a  proportionate  enthusiasm  for  the  evan- 
geli^ation  of  the  world.  JIultitudes  of  our  peo- 
ple have  gone  forth  to  distant  realms  to  subju- 
gate their  native  races  to  tbe  rule  of  an  earthly 
monarch;  how  few,  comparatively,  have  under- 
taken the  nobler  mi-'ssion  of  seeking  to  bring 
these  same  peoples  under  the  more  bcnctlceut 
and  more  glorinus  sway  of  the  ivingof  kings  I — 
Mmitmary  Chroniele. 


Bystematio  Giring. 
What  is  mennt  hy  nxfHteinntit-  ijlring  T  It  means 
giving  in  accordance  with  a  system — having  an 
orderly  plan  in  giving,  A  great  many  j>eople, 
perha]is  most  people,  give  in  a  hajihazard  kind 
of  way.  If  im  appeal  stirs  their  feelings  they 
are  lil>eral.  If  they  hnpj>en  to  have  some  small 
change  in  their  pockets  when  an  offering  is 
made  they  give  something  in  order  to  appear  re- 
spectable. Systematic  giving  is  opposed  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  It  calls  for  system,  order,  meth- 
od in  giving.  Your  pastor  says  you  are  a  work- 
ingman.  Do  you  go  to  your  work,  or  stay 
away  from  it,  according  to  your  feelings?    0( 
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course  if  you  are  sick  in  bed  you  can't  work. 
Your  idleness  would  then  be  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, not  feeling.  Much  of  the  world's  work 
would  come  to  a  stop  if  men  acted  according  to 
their  feelings.  And  that  is  why  so  much  of  the 
Church's  work  is  stopped — because  men  give  to 
it  only  as  they  feel  like  it. 

And  when  you  go  to  your  work  you  go  about 
it  in  an  orderly  w.iy.  You  don't  lay  ymir  hand 
by  chance  upon  this  tool,  and  after  using  it  a 
few  minutes  pick  up  the  one  that  happens  to 
lie  near  it  and  work  awuy  with  that  until  the 
desire  seizes  you  to  try  a  third.  No,  you  have  a 
clcau-cut,  straight-awiiy  day's  work  before  yoii, 
and  you  do  it  by  going  at  it,  and  keeping  at  it 
in  an  orderly,  systematic  manner. 

And  if  you  are  working  in  a  shoj*  or  factory 
you  find  system  everywiiere.  No  business  can 
I  be  succejisful  without  it.  Each  man  has  his 
place  and  task.  It  is  only  as  each  man  ia  in  his 
place  and  performs  his  task  that  the  business 
prospers. 

It  is  j\.Kt  this  kind  of  system  that  is  needed 
in  tlie  benevolent  work  of  the  Church,  lis 
great  benevolent  work,  as  any  business  would 
foe,  is  crippled  for  lack  of  it.  Everyone  who 
professes  to  love  God  and  desire  hLs  glory  has  a 
responsibility  ia  this  tnatler.  Decide  for  your- 
self what  that  responsibility  is,  and  then  dis- 
charge it.  If  it  is  jive  cents  or  tive  doHurs  a 
week,  which  you  ought  to  give  for  the  Church 
and  its  work,  give  it.  Give  it  regularly.  It 
you  are  necessarily  absent  from  the  Church  a 
Sunday  put  twice  the  amount  on  the  collection 
plate  the  next  Sunday.  Go  about  this  matter  as 
you  go  about  any  other  matter.  This  ia  system- 
atic giving. — Ghriatian  Steward. 


Wliat  the  Beacon  Sud. 

"Yes,"  said  the  deivcon,  "there  is  many  a 
man  that  calls  himself  honest  that's  never  so 
much  as  inquired  what  amount  of  debts  heav- 
en's books  are  going  to  show  against  him.  I've 
learned  that.  There  were  year*  in  my  life  when 
I  hardly  gave  a  cent  to  the  Lord  without  be- 
grudging it,  and  I've  wondered  since  what  I'd 
ever  have  talked  about  if  I'd  gone  to  he/iven  in 
those  days,  for  I  couMn't  talk  about  anything 
but  bnigaijis  and  money-<jtettiug  here,  and  those 
wouldn't  have  been  suitable  subjects  up  yonder. 

"  Weil,  ill  tlioic  years  I  was  telling  you  about 
it  was  ilrwidful  how  1  cheated  the  Lord  out  of 
his  due.  Once  in  a  long  while  I  paid  a  tittle  to 
our  church,  but  I  dido't  give  a  cent  to  anythin<,r 
else.     Foreign  Mission  Sabbath  was  my  rheiima- 


tiz  day,  reg'lar,  and  I  didn't  go  to  church. 
Home  Mission  Day  was  headache  day  with  me 
allers,  and  I  stayed  away  from  meetin'.  Bible 
Society  Day  I'd  gen'niUy  a  tech  of  neuralgy, 
Bo't  I  didn't  feel  like  goin'  out,  and  I  stayed 
home.  Tract  Society  Day  I'd  begin  to  be  afraid 
I  was  goin'  to  be  deaf,  and  I  oughtn't  to  he  out 
in  the  wind,  so  I  stayed  indoors;  and  on  the 
Sabbath  for  helping  the  Publication  Society 
likens  not  my  corns  were  unusually  troublesome, 
and  I  didn't  feel  able  to  get  out. 

"Wife  wanted  to  take  a  religious  paper  once, 
but  I  wouldn't  hear  to't.  Told  her  that  was 
nonsense.  I  didn't  believe  any  of  the  apostles 
ever  took  religious  papers.  The  Bible  was 
enough  for  them,  and  it  ought  to  be  enough  for 
other  folks. 

"  And  yit  I  never  even  thought  I  wasn't  do- 
ing right.  I'd  come  into  it  sort  of  gradual,  and 
didn't  think  much  about  giving  anyhow,  except 
OS  a  sort  of  losing  business. 

"  Well,  my  little  girl  Nannie  was  about  eight 
years  old  then,  and  I  was  dreadfully  proud  of 
her,  for  she  was  a  nmart  little  thing.  One  Sab- 
bath night  we  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  Nan- 
nie'd  been  sayitig  her  catechism,  and  by  and  by 
she  got  kind  of  quiet  and  sober,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  she  turned  to  me,  and  says  she,  *  Ps, 
will  we  have  to  pay  rent  in  heaven?' 

"  '  What?'  says  I,  lookin'  down  at  her,  kind 
of  astonished  like. 

"  '  Will  we  have  to  pay  rent  in  heavenf '  aaya 
she  again. 

*' '  Why,  no,'  says  I.  '  'What  made  you  think 
that? ' 

"Well,  I  couldn't  get  out  of  her  for  a  time 
what  she  did  mean.  Nannie  didn't  know  much 
about  rent,  anyway,  for  we'd  never  had  to  pay 
any.  liviu'  in  our  own  house.  But  at  last  I 
found  out  that  she'd  heard  some  men  talking 
about  me,  and  one  of  them  said:  'Well,  he's 
bound  to  be  awful  poor  in  the  next  world,  I 
reckon.  There  ain't  much  of  Aw  riches  laid  up 
in  heaven, '  And  as  the  only  real  poor  folks 
that  Nannie'd  ever  known  were  some  folks 
down  at  the  village  that  had  been  turned  out  of 
doors  because  they  couldn't  pay  their  rent,  that's 
what  put  it  into  Nannie's  head  that  maybe  I'd 
have  to  pay  rent  in  heaven. 

"Well,  wife  went  on  and  talked  to  Nannie, 
and  explained  to  her  about  the  '  many  mansions' 
in  our  *  Father's  house,'  you  know,  but  I  didnt 
listen  much.  I  was  mad  to  think  Seth  Brown 
dared  to  talk  about  me  in  that  way,  right  be- 
fore Nannie,  too. 

"  I  fixed  up  some  pretty  bitter  things  to  say 
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[to  Seth  the  next  time  I  met  lum,  and  I  «a.mi't 
▼ery  sorry  to  see  him  next  dny  in  his  curt.  I 
began  at  him  right  off.  He  listeued  to  every- 
thing that  I  spijttcred  out,  and  then  he  said : 
'  Well,  deacon,  if  you  think  the  bank  of  heav- 

ien's  got  auytbiug  iu  it  for  you  Vm  glad  of  it; 
but  I've  never  seen  you  making  any  depogits,' 
ttud  then  he  drove  ofT. 

"  Well,  I  wiilkedovertomy  blackberry  patch, 
and  sat  (}owu  and  thought,  and  the  more  I 
thought  the  worse  I  felt.  I  was  angry  at  first, 
but  I  got  cooler,  aud  I  thouifbt  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Sabbath  and  the  rheuntati/,  and  Home  Mis- 
sion Salilmth  and  the  headitche.  and  Bible  So- 
ciety Duy  and  the  neuralgy,  and  Tract  Day  and 
the  corns,  till  it  just  seemed  to  me  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer;  and  I  knelt  down  there  in 
the  blackberry  piitch  and  siiid,  'O  Lord,  I've 
been  a  stingy  man  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  if 
ever  I  do  get  to  heaven  I  fleserve  to  have  to  pay 
rent  sure  enough.  Uelp  me  to  give  myself  and 
•whatever  I've  got  back  to  thee.' 

"  And  I  believe  He's  helped  me  ever  unce. 
'Twas  pretty  hard  work  at  first  getting  to  giv- 
ing. I  did  feel  prtity  sore  over  that  first  dollar 
I  slipped  into  the  collection  plate,  but  I've 
learned  better  now ;  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  giv- 
ing 'as  imto  llie  Lord'  till  I  go  to  that  heaven 
i where  Nannie's  been  this  twenty  years." — Con- 
r 


A  Jewish  Wedding  in  JemBalem.  1 

nr    A,    BEN    OLIEl,. 


Jewish  weddings  are  laborious  and  toilsome 
affairs,  lasting  a  full  week.  In  other  lands  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  »fiiimh  brmehot 
(''seven  blessings,"  or  benedictions)  takes  place 
directly  after  morning  worship,  when  the  con- 
gregation of  the  bridegroom's  synagogue  tic- 
company  him  to  his  own  bouse,  to  which  the 
bride  had  the  previous  evening  been  conducted, 
wearing  the  bridal  crown,  in  a  torch  procession,, 
and  amid  instrumental  music,  singing,  and  joy- 
ous shouts.  Here  it  is  in  the  afternoon  and  at 
the  bride's  house,  and  she  is  then  taken  by  her 
female  relations  to  her  new  Lome.  Everywhere 
the  bridegroom  puts  a  wedding  ring  ou  his 
bride's  finger,  saying,  "Beloved,  thou  art  con- 
secrated unto  mo  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
and  Israel; "and  Just  then  some  one  dashes  to 
the  ground  a  valuable  gla.s8  or  china  article,  as 
a  reminder  of  the  captivity  and  of  Jerusalem 
being  still  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  son  of  a  lendiug  rabbi,  an  occasional  vis- 
itor to  this  mission  house,  married  lately  and 


invited  na  to  the  wedding.  As  I  could  not 
spare  time  to  go  to  both  houses  Mrs.  Ben  Oliel 
and  myself  went  to  the  bridegroom's  to  welcome 
the  bride,  who  had  to  come  from  a  good  dis- 
tance. We  were  welcomed  cordially,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  aud  doubtless  to  the  amazement  of 
nil,  my  young  friend,  the  bridegroom,  sat  by 
my  side  and  afterward  walked  by  my  side 
on  the  veranda  all  the  time  of  waiting.  We 
were  treated,  as  usual  here,  to  sweets  and  cof- 
fee in  the  bridal  room,  where  a  gayly  dressed  . 
and  ornamented  divan  was  ready  for  the  bride. 

By  and  by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  was 
heard  and  the  bride  and  her  friends  alighted, 
and  she  walked  up  the  incline  and  into  the 
house,  dressed  in  white,  &  long  vail,  and  orange 
blossoms  adorning  her  long  tresses,  visible  to 
the  public  for  the  last  time,  and  so  erect,  so 
slowly  and  dolibei'atcly,  that  she  looked  like  a 
beautifully  attired  marble  statue!  The  bride- 
groom then  left  st.indiiig  by  me,  and,  joining 
his  venerable  father  and  elder  brother,  also  a 
nibbi,  went  forward  a  few  Ntcps  to  meet  the 
bride,  nnd  he  and  his  father  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  conducted  her  to  the  divau. 

There  was  music,  singing,  and  the  la-la-la 
joyous  shouts,  to  bo  heard  only  iu  the  Orient 
and  Africa.  At  the  door  of  the  house  the  bride 
stood  still  while  some  sweet  was  put  into  lier 
mouth  by  the  mother-in-law,  and  a  cake  was 
broken  into  pieces  over  her  head,  the  pieces 
falling  outwardly,  and  were  scrambled  after 
by  the  women  standing  by.  They  wished  us  to 
stay,  for  there  nas  to  bo  more  music  and  sing- 
ing, perhaps  also  the  dancing  of  women,  but  I 
could  not  spiire  more  time,  and  so  presenting 
them  our  coogralulntions  in  Hebrew  we  left. 

We  were  afterward  invited  to  an  evening  of  fes- 
tive music,  hut  preferred  giving  them  an  after- 
noon call  and  iuvitiug  them  and  their  friends  for 
an  evening  in  this  house  on  Feljruary  3.  They 
came,  two  rabbis,  fifteen  men,  four  ladies,  and 
eight  children — twenty-nine  in  all — aud  spent  s 
pleasant  evening  with  us,  minus,  however,  the 
bride,  who  was  not  quite  well ;  but  she  has  called 
since.  The  little  girls  sang  prettily  in  French, 
and  EngliBh,  too.  The  rising  female  generation 
of  the  well-to-do  Jews  in  Jerusalem  will  be  far 
superior  to  their  motiiers.  We  always  encour- 
age the  children  to  attend  our  services,  and 
have  much  to  encourage  ua  in  the  interest  they 
take  in  the  meetings.  We  sang  Christian  hymns 
in  Spanish  and  English,  and  had  a  pleasant  con- 
versation with  the  company,  and  for  nearly  an 
hour  an  earnest  disciission  with  a  group  of  young 
men  on  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
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Topics  ibr  the  Tear. 


Jmi.,  The  World :  ^v^.,  ciiiim:  -V"'..  Mexico;  ylpr.,  In<tlii 
and  Burma;  Mnii,  Mulavslii:  Jinir,  Africa;  July, 
l'tilt4!il  !<tiiU!!i;  Auy.,  liHlyunJ  Biilrorta:  .'^/rl.,  Japan 
mad  Kuri-a ;  (Jc.l.,  gcamllnavla.  C><^ruiniiy,  uuU  Swltzer> 
lADd;  J\ruL>.. Soulb  America;  iJic,  rnlteU Stale*. 


The  Umperor  of  Qermauy. 
WiLUAJl  II,  EniiKfror  of  Geriniinr  und  King  of 
Pnissiii,  was  horn  .Tuiiuary  27,  1859,  ami  BflceiideU 
tbe  tliroiif  on  tlio  deutli  ot  his  l;tt]jLT  Juno  l'>,  1688. 
His  fullicr  n-as  tlie  Kmjwror  Frodtrick  III,  aud  liis 
niolber  was  Victoria,  Priiioess  Royal  of  Great  Britiiiii. 
He  wi«  miirrii^d  Fobnmry  2",  1881,  to  Princess  Vif- 
toriitof  Sclileswig-Holstein.  Rev.  Dr.  K.  F.  Williams, 
writiug  from  Bprlin,  lluis  speiikK  of  tlic  cmporor: 

"  Is  the  emperor  equal  to  liis  jiosiiioti?    Con  lie  lond 
tliia  great  people?     Will  ho  bo  ii  wise  ruler,  a  ruler 
wliost.'  cuiiiisels  con  U> 
''      trusted  in  peace  niid  "in 
j       war?      These  are  ques- 
tions which  thoii);hlfiil 
Gennuii.H    asl<    qtiito   an 
'^~^L  .^^f  *        frequeiilly   na    f>tudiou» 
""^^  *        foreigners,  and  with  the 

very   deejicst    personul 
interest,  Tlieroure»onio 
criticisms  of  the  speech- 
es and  of  tionic  nets  of 
the  emperor,   but  with 
nil  this  there  ore  prob- 
ably iio  uative-borii  Gcr- 
man»    wlio    doubt    his 
pntrioiisni,  his  lovo  for 
his   people,  his  gytofwitliy  with  tliem,  his  desire  for 
tlieir  prosperity,  or  liis  deteraiJD.ntiou  to  do  till  that 
he  can  to  secure  it  for  them. 

"The  eraperor  is  fortunate  In  many  ways.  He  is 
fortiiunte  in  liia  ancesirv.  Ilia  father.  Frederick.  Avna 
greatly  liclnved.  His  praii<ir.vtlier.  Williim  I,  whoso 
name  ho  bears,  and  souio  of  whose  cnerfry  he  in- 
herits, was  reverenced  as  well  as  loved.  Willi»rii  II 
h.iB  lieeii  thoroughly  educated  for  the  tlirouo.  .\t 
the  jiyinnusiimi  ho  received,  by  H'C  order  of  his  father, 
nil  fiivor  on  occouut  of  his  high  niuk.  In  hi.s  fitndics 
ho  made  iiioru  lliun  creditable  [irogress.  .Viler  two 
years  in  the  imivcrsiiy  ho  received  special  milii:iry 
truiiiiiig.  Then  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  re- 
sources and  needs  of  the  kingdom.  Xor  shico  lio 
came  to  the  throne  has  ho  ceased  to  study  tlicso  Btib- 
jeciii.  His  freqiioni  journeys  bring  him  into  close  re- 
lations witli  every  part  of  the  realm.  Whatever  ho 
does,  even  his  extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  as 
some  call  it,  for  palaces  and  yachts  and  special  cars, 
has  reference  to  the  wants  of  tho  people.  With  the 
pride  of  a  Hohenzollcrn,  and  exposed  to  the  d.tngers 


which  couic  from  constant  flattery,  he  U  ret  aDxkmf 
to  be  in  sytn|vitliy  wiih  everj-  clas-«  of  his  subject!^ 
and  would  goveni  all  with  equiil  justice  and  iropar- 
liolity. 

"  He  baa  been  quick,  tix),  to  discover  the  wishes  uf 
the  ])«oplo.  There  cau  be  no  doubt  tlial  he  was 
wholly  in  favor  of  the  proposetl  school  law.  He  be- 
lieved  it  would  do  something  to  withstand  Uie  tides 
of  atheism  with  which  Germany  is  threatened.  In 
this  opinion  he  was  sustained  by  thousands  of  llie 
most  loyal  aud  thoughtful  of  his  subjects.  Bui  when 
ho  learned  what  oppoaiiion  tho  bill  was  encountering, 
and  from  what  sources,  he  promptly  withdrew  iL 
IIo  has  been  in  earnest  in  his  cfTorts  to  pmmote  lem. 
pernncc.  He  has  shown  much  interest  in  iho  Church. 
Hj-  his  gifts  for  now  houses  of  worship,  espociallr  in 
Berlin,  us  well  us  by  his  regular  nticiidance  at  public 
service,  al  kM»st  onco  each  Lord's  day.  he  has  set  an 
cxaiupitt  which  liis  subjects  would  do  well  to  follow. 

"  Ho  lias  Xxycn  fortunnto  also  in  his  home  life.  The 
enipro«8  is  universally  esteemed  and  loved.  She  has 
pnived  herself  a  woman  of  tact  niid  jiidgraenL  She 
has  11  genune  interest  in  the  Church,  and  docs  whnl 
she  cau  for  it  and  for  the  objects  which  it  represents. 
Whilo  a  devoted  wilo  and  mother,  she  is  at  the  snmo 
lime  accossil>le  to  her  subjects  and  grucious  to  all 
who  are  adniitied  to  her  presence.  Nor  has  tho  ein- 
ptTor  iiiauo  any  very  grave  mislakes  in  the  clioice  of 
his  i-ounselors.  Few  men  could  have  relieved  ilie 
imperious  Bismarck,  whose  woik  was  really  accoiii- 
plislied  in  the  fedenitiou  of  the  empire,  more  success- 
I'ully,  or  even  brillinnLly,  than  Count  Vuu  CaprivL 

"  It  should  not  be  forgotten  liiat  Germany,  if  an  old 
nation,  is  yet  young.  It  has  but  just  entered  the 
paths  open  to  a  limited  monarchy.  Prior  to  1848 
tliere  were  no  real  consstitiilionnl  govcrnmonta  iu 
Germany.  Princes  and  kings  ruled  about  as  they 
pleased.  They  held  their  places  and  exerte*!  their 
authority  by  whnl  they  called  ''divine right.''  Ii  re- 
quired II  rcvolnlion  to  secure  a  couslilulion  for  rrii*- 
siii.  Frederick  AVillium  IV  hcsitaletl  a  good  while, 
even  after  tho  moderate  demands  of  the  people  wero 
initdo  known  to  liim  through  their  reprcs«-utative$  in 
Berlin,  and  even  after  he  had  given  hia  word  ihiit 
their  demands  should  Ije  met,  before  he  radiy  granted 
the  coDslitniion  for  which  the  country  was  clamor- 
iug.  Some  of  the  other  states  had  less  difficulty 
thiin  Prussia  iu  obtaining  the  written  guarantees  of 
freedom  which  they  desired;  yet  none  of  lliem  were 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  eonstitutionnt  govcnimeni 
or  prepared  for  all  the  emergencies  which  would  wise 
under  it  when  applied  to  a  united  Germany.  If  after 
more  than  a  hundred  years  of  constitutional  liberlr 
in  the  Uuited  States  it  is  still  neecssary  for  us  i" 
change  aud  add  to  tlio  work  of  the  fathers,  why  »honlil 
it  l>e  Ii  matter  of  surprise  with  us  if  the  Germans, 
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who  havo  lived  as  a  natiuii  iitider  k  cousiliutioii  only 
since  1371,  Bho\ild  meet  with  iinoxpected  difficulties 
in  carryiug  out  tlieir  own  ilieories,  or  tlint  n  young, 
ambitioiiB,  Mtnowliat  seir-wilied  emperor  nliould  now 
«nd  tlien  make  polilicul  mistakea  and  thus  expose 
himself  to  tlie  criiicismi  of  older  und  more  eiperi- 
•noed  statosiiion  ? 

"Aud  j'ct  there  ii  at  least  a  sbow  of  reiison  for 
©verj-tliinjf  the  emperor  has  done.  Nor  can  there 
he  the  sligliiest  qiicgtion  as  to  the  loyally  of  his  sub- 
jecia  tliroujfliout  Gertnany,  one  might  almost  say,  en- 
thusiastic loynky  in  Prussia.  And  there  is  jimt  ns 
litile  question  of  the  emperor's  intention  to  govern 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  llie  constitution,  to 
govern  righteously,  and,  as  fur  us  possilile,  '  to  live 
peaceably  with  nil  men.'  Soujc  allowance  should  be 
made  for  his  pliysiciil  Bufferin);s,  whicli  nt  times  arc 
very  acute,  and  whicli  inlocfere  seriouiily  with  tlie 
discharge  of  public  duties.  But  one  thing  is  certain. 
The  German  Empire  is  a  fact.  Her  emperor  and  her 
people  intend  lliat  it  sliall  remain  a  fuct.  TJio}'  pro- 
pose to  defend  their  rights  wiiencver  and  by  wUora- 
floever  attacked.  They  will  deal  nlso,  in  such  ways 
■9  Bwm  to  them  wise,  with  the  aocial  and  industrial 
qnesliona  which  oQ'eet  them,  and  tnke  tlieir  full  share 
in  the  discussion  und  seltleraeiit  of  those  interna- 
tional problems  wlilch  not  O'.ly  concern  llie  woll'iire 
of  Europe  but  connect  themselves  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  civilization  anil  religious  progress  of 
the  world." 


¥ 


Soenes  ia  IColde  and  Yicinity. 

AH  English  magiiitine  contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  jounicy  modi*  by  the  Counloss  of  Meath  in 
Norway.  From  this  we  give  her  descripiiou  of  Iwr 
visit  to  Molde. 

Moldc  is  n  place  of  no  little  importance  in  Norway. 
It  boasUs  of  several  hotels,  many  shops,  aud  some 
villus  where  wnallhy  Norwegians  spend  tlio  summer 
fiMson.  Molde's  proximity  to  the  Arctic  regions  ren- 
ders l(  possible  to  obtain  abundance  of  vuluuble  skins 
Hnd  furs.  We  foimd  our  way  from  the  liuuliiig  up 
the  winding  street  to  a  church  which  stunds  on  ris- 
ing ground.  SuiToiiuditig  it  ia  a  churcliyard.  Must 
of  Uiose  who  have  been  here  buried  lie  wiilioiit  even 
a  stone  to  tell  the  paaser-by  the  name  of  him  or  lier 
who  is  dcpiirted  ;  but  the  graves  were  not  by  any 
means  neglected,  and  there  were  flowers  to  show 
that  the  liand  of  lovo  hud  been  caring  for  the  grass- 
grown  graves  of  those  who  were  |>eacefiillr  at  rest. 
The  church  was  closed,  but  erelong  the  key  was 
brought  and  we  entered  tor  the  lirst  lime  o  Nurwegiun 
place  of  worship.  Like  the  houses  in  theae  imrts  it 
WAS  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  a  bright,  high  I'oofcd, 
cheerful  building  it  wiis.  There  was  none  of  the  "dim 
religious  light''  to  bo  found  here,  ns  in  most  of  our 
English  cathedrals  and  churches,  but  the  feeling  of 
BOlenmity  was  not  lacking  in  this  simpler  and  less 
ornate  ecclesiastical  pile,  and  we  had  tlie  feeling  that 


true,  stendfaai  hearts  were  in  this  spot  raised  in  wor- 
ship— for  the  Norwegians,  by  all  accounts,  are  a  de- 
vout people,  and  their  religion  seems  to  be  carried , 
into  practice. 

Tlieir  lionesty  ia  proverbial,  while  kindness  and 
simplicity  are  marked  charnctoristics  in  Norway 
"  You  may  spoil  these  people,  but  you  cannot  Ijetter 
them,"  said  one  of  our  party,  nu  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Norway  and  its  inhabitanta,  talking  of  ilie 
Invasion  of  the  Britisher  to  these  shores.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  t<x)  much  truth  in  the  remnrk.  We  are  ev- 
idcnily,  iincongciouBly,  doing  a  certain  amount  of 
harm  in  destroying  the  lionest  straighiforwardnosa 
and  independence  of  those  people.  Already  the 
children  in  sopie  places  seem  inclined  to  earn  money 
in  lazy  fashion;  and  if  the  tradespeople  in  the  future 
discoDtinue  their  habit  of  marking  everything  with 
plain  fignres  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  bargainers  it 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  lie  at  the  door  of  Rugliah  pur- 
chasers, accustomed  to  haggle  over  the  exorbitant 
prices  asked  by  sellers  in  counlrica  where  the  siun 
tirst  iiumod  is  not  the  only  one  likely  to  be  accepted 
But  wo  were  speaking  alxiiit  the  church.  In  this 
sacred  building,  over  iho  altar,  is  a  line  painting  by 
an  artist  said  to  bo  a  native  of  the  town  of  Molde.  It 
repreiients  the  angel  appearing  to  the  women  at  our 
Lord's  empty  sepulcher.  Underneath  are  written  in 
Norwegian  tongue  the  words,  "  He  is  not  hero ;  He 
ia  risen."  The  figure  of  the  celestial  visitant,  ns 
well  tis  the  facps  of  the  startled  women,  are  won- 
derfully well  depicted. 

From  the  cliurch  we  wandered  up  a  road  which  led 
us  past  another  little  graveyard.  Here  we  noticed  a 
row  of  tiny  litllo  graves  by  IhemseUes,  evidently 
those  of  children  who,  for  a  brief  space  only,  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  fond  parents  by  their  merry  prat- 
tle. Soon  after  we  came  to  a  villa  re.sideiice,  the 
owner  of  which  seemed  to  take  much  pride  iu  his 
garden,  which  was  better  kept  than  n.ost  we  had 
aeen.  A  luburnuni  tree  was  one  mass  of  glorious 
yellow  blossom.  Our  paili  then  Iny  through  n  pretty 
wood,  a  public  resort,  rich  with  lovely  ferns  niid  wild 
(lowers,  and  then  became  very  steep  ere  we  reached 
tlie  Uip  of  the  kuoll  where  a  summer  houHe  luw  been 
placed.  The  view  across  the  fjord  of  a  i-pleudid  range 
of  sun-cupped  mouniains  could  be  seen  and  fully  up. 
prociiitcil.  It  was  a  glorious  piinoriima,  nud  by  means 
of  an  ingenious  contrivance  tho  visitor  could  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  the  various  muuniain  peaks  which 
were  visible  from  this  spot.  On  (uir  way  doivn  to  the 
town  we  pnssed  a  woman  busily  knitting  lieside  a 
porainbiihttor  with  closed  curtains.  A  lady,  evidently 
a  bnliy-faiicicr.  drew  them  on  one  side  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  jicrfcct  picture.  K  plump,  rosy,  golden- 
haired  infant  of  about  one  year,  lay  fast  asleep,  iha 
imngc  of  health  and  innocence.  Our  attention  wta 
drawn  loword  it,  and  great  was  tho  delight  of  the 
mother  to  see  by  our  faces  how  much  her  child  waa 
being   Bilmired.     TI.e   expression  of  iuiiocenci;-   aud 


8iiii|iticity  is  not  only  to  be  looked  for  among  cliiMren 
in  this  conmrr ;  it  is  also  a  characteristic  of  ilio  facea 
of  llic  younger  women.  How  often  llie  appearnnce 
of  a  lovely  maiden  in  other  coinitrlca  is  spoilt  by 
self-conscioiisuoss  and  conceit  I  In  JTorwiiy,  if  ilio 
fnlr-liaired  girls  are  not  as  a  rulo  strictly  handsome, 
y«t  there  is  npt  to  bo  a  chunn  of  expression  urisiug 
from  tiio  pure  siinplc-mindcdDeiiS  of  ihetM  inaidoiut, 
and  I  stopped  lo  buy  a,  photo  of  two  of  them  droMcd 
in  picturesque  peasant  costume,  not  only  because  I 
waut«d  to  have  u  representation  of  the  drcsa,  but  be- 
oause,  even  in  tlio  photo,  the  expression  of  which  I 
spoke  wiis  not  laclting  in  the  faces  of  the  yonni;  girls. 


owners,  steaiiy,  longrsiiffering,  and  free  from  rioe. 
Onni  was  a  pony  of  the  culor  which  is  comniou  among 
them — a  deep  cream,  with  brown  inuiie  and  tail;  the 
former  is  kept  cropped.  Tlie  Norwegians  do  not 
harass  their  boasts  with  over-much  harness.  Bear- 
ing-rcins  are  almost  unknown,  and  blinkers  are  only 
conspicuous  by  tlieir  absence.  Our  little  animal 
amused  un,  for  there  was  no  need  to  whip  him  up 
when  his  pace  becuinu  too  slow ;  we  had  only  to  hold 
out  the  whip  at  a  c«i'iiiin  angle.  His  quick  unblink- 
ered  eye  wna  sure  lo  catch  sight  of  it,  and  Lis  trot 
was  marvelously  quickened  for  a  short  while,  but 
soon  to  l>o  slackened  ngiiin,  until  we  agnia  tried  the 


WOMEN   OF   NORWAY. 


We  returned  to  our  ship— our  temporary  home — 
for  refreshment  and  rest,  mid  then  tiftain  landed  in 
Mulde.  Thi.s  time  wo  took  a  drive.  The  carriages 
in  Norway  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  Some  are 
constructed  to  hold  but  one  person.  They  are 
culled  ''carrioles,"  and  are  very  light  veliiclcs  for  Llic 
ponies  to  draw,  and  said  to  be  most  conifortable.  Tho 
traveler  either  drives  himself  or  leaves  tlio  reins  to 
be  )(iiided  by  a  young  boy,  who  squuts  or  stands  in  a 
tiny  sent  at  the  back.  The  so-cidled  "siolkjcErrc," 
one  of  which  wo  engaged,  is  a  less  picturesque  ve- 
hicle. It  i.H  designed  to  carry  two  persons,  and,  like 
the  "carriole,"  is  monnie<l  ou  two  wheels,  with  ii 
snuill  seat  for  a  Iwy  at  the  back.  The  Xorvveginii 
ponies  are  capital  beasts;  they  are  not  unlike  their 


same  experiment  with  a  simil.-ir  happy  result.  The 
journey  he  had  to  take  wa.s  no  fatiguing  one — some- 
times these  ponies  will  travel  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a 
day  without  showing  any  outward  signs  of  distress 
— he  had  but  to  take  us  a  short  distance  along  a  road 
beautifully  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  by  sheheriog 
trees.  We  drove  by  the  side  ol  the  fjord,  which  i» 
really  nii  nrm  of  the  sea,  but  has  all  the  nppejtrance  of 
au  inland  lake.  On  our  return  we  allowc-d  ourselves 
to  be  templed  into  the  purchsise  ol  some  niuta  made 
of  the  skins  of  while  foxes.  Our  friend  Reynard, 
with  his  red-brown  fur,  pointed  nose,  and  bushy  tail, 
is  also  to  bo  found  in  Norway,  but  some  are  much 
larger  than  ours. 
There  was  oonsiderable  excitement  on  board  onr 


ttnama. 


Teasel  that  evening  becniise  a  boat-race  waa  roweU 
by  Ihe  sliip'a  crew.  The  ttinnt-rs  cuiiie  off  willi  Hy- 
ing colors  ami  were  preaUy  clieered  by  tlie  [inssen- 
gcrs,  because  notwiihstnmling  llic  fact  thai  ilicy  brnkc 
au  o»r  during  llic  contest  tliey  }'et  came  off  iriiiiuph- 
ant  When  the  nice  \vr>s  over  a,  dunee  was  got  tipoa 
board,  llie  young  people  switigiiig^  round  to  the  ^ny 
straina  of  music  performed  by  our  cxcelleni  band. 
Many  of  the  inhnbilunt^i  o(  Molde  rowed  out  lo  uko 
n  neorcr  view  of  Uio  vessel,  and  they  watched  the 
dancers  with  much  interest.  There  was  one  boat 
conUiiuingfourmcn  lo whieUouratLentioii  waadmwii, 
At  A  plnco  like  Molde  one  might  be  inclined  to  im- 
agine that  but  little  of  the  aorrow.s  and  sufferings  to 
which  poor  liuoiau  nature  is  .'^nlijccted  would  be  ex- 
porienced.    Such  is  not  llie  cua«. 


ni  y  now  only  associnte  wfth  lepers.  Leprosy,  it  Is 
said,  is  greatly  dimiuishing  iu  Norway,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  those  sufl'oring  from  it  must  nowadays  either 
cuter  a  hospital  built  for  them  or  eUe  be  isolated 
from  ilieir  fcUowa  iu  the  house  where  they  dwell. 
The  disefne  is  heUl  tn  be  produced  by  poor  living  nnJ 
by  fish  forming  li>o  great  an  article  of  diet,  Thedia- 
tricta  round  Molde  are  boaulifuL,  but  the  land  is  |iuiir, 
nud  hence  the  iiihnbitants  arc  insuflicicntly  nourished, 
nnd  leprosy  Is  far  too  fretjuently  found.  CousequeuUy 
even  in  smiling,  peaceful  Molde  there  miiy  be  luutiy 
a  heavy  ijcarl  bearing,  porchnnce,  an  almost  over- 
whelming burden  of  sufTering  piitieutly  and  heroicidly, 
in  hof>es  of  some  day  laying  down  ihut  burden  ond 
receiving  the  crown  of  glory.  The  nights  in  Nor- 
way are  very,  very  long,  iind  it  is  ditBoult  without 
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Korway  is  the  only  country  in  Ruroije  iitlliclcd  with 
tlio  terrible  di.sense  f>f  leprosy,  and  Molde  ij  one  of 
the  cities  where  a  hospital  for  the  benedl  of  those 
who  suffer  from  it  has  been  established.  In  the  Ijoat 
to  which  I  uUudo  were  four  of  the  inmates  of  this 
institution.  One  had  his  face  greatly  disfigured  by 
this  ranlndy,  two  other  leaned  1«ck  I  sth  sMy.  while 
only  the  fourth  seemed  <|niie  equal  lo  the  exertion  of 
rowing.  TLat  afternoon  the  hospi  al  had  been  vis- 
ited by  two  IT  thiee  of  the  passengers  belonging  to 

I  our  vessel,  and  they  brought  Lack  a  very  pitiful 

I  Dcconnt  of  what  they  had  seen.  "The  disease  seems 
4o  \ye  rega-ded as  incurable, nud  conseqiienlly,  whether 
•I  attacks  iliose  who  aru  very  young  or  those  more 

;  advanced  ui  life,  the  snme  fatal  results  must  Ix-  an- 
ticipated. The  visitors  were  shown  a  young  l«>y  who 
was  80  slightly  attacked  by  the  awful  malady  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  vii^ilile  sign  of  its  presence 
except  a  snuiU  spot  on  the  arm  and  a  mark  under  the 
eyelid:  but  alight  though  the  indications  were,  they 
were  considered  ^iifScii-nt  to  stamp  the  )KK>r  lad  us  a 

I  Tictlo)  and  nn  outcast  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 


consulting  a  watch  of  an  evening  lo  know  how  sonn 
mid;  ight  niiproiicbes.  Il  was  growing  Fomewlmi  li»to 
when  the  ]KKir  leprous  men  departud  and  niwed  their 
boat  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital  The  j-oung  peo- 
ple oil  hoard  our  vessel  were  atill  daiicing  nwny  mer- 
rily as  they  di  1  so,  and  I'orming  an  ciainple  of  how 
joy  and  sorrow  stand  close  together,  and  liow  one 
man's  heart  is  full  of  mirth  and  frolic  wli>  n  anotber'a 
is  heavy  with  care 


SoandinftTiai 

ScAXDiXAViA  includes  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden. 
Norway,  and  Denmark.  In  Sweden,  on  I^ecember 
31, 1800,  the  population  numbered  J.TS-t.GT^  ;  in  Nor- 
way at  the  Slime  time  the  populnlion  was  reported 
at  1,999.176,  while  Donmnrk  reported  'J, 183.159. 

The  King  of  Sweden  nud  Norway  is  <>«ear  II,  who 
was  bi)rii  January  21,  1829,  and  asctnded  the  llirone 
September  18.  1872.  The  Kiiigof  rteninark  isChris- 
tian  IX,  who  was  born  April  8,  1813,  and  became 
king  November  16,  1363. 
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Xenrlj  nil  liie  pcoiilool  HcandlDftvia  belon)^  \o  Uie 
Lutheran  Church.  In  tlie  ilireo  kiug^doms  tire  ovur 
twenty-four  thousand  membors  and  probationers  be- 
longing to  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Chureli, 

The  Xorway  Miiisiim  nf  ilie  Methodiat  Episcopal 
Chnrcli  wnj*  org-aiiizod  into  a  Coaference  in  187G.  It 
hoa  two  districts,  Cl(rigtiiinia  and  Bergen.  The  Pro- 
8idinf(  Elderof  the  ChristinniiiDistriul,  Rev.  A.  Olsen, 
reports : 

"The  spiritiiitt  condition  of  the  wnrlc  is  gixnl.  Our 
mcmlKirs  live  in  pence  and  brotherly  love,  and  ihey 
nre  faithful  to  God  and  tlie  Cliurclu  The  eongTe(?a- 
tions  on  Sunday  are  in  most  placiia  largo,  and  tlio 
power  of  tlie  word  of  Qod  has  been  felt  in  the  sal- 
vation of  many  procioua  soida.  The  Sunday  schools 
ore  pro«i>eron8  and  are  well  cared  for  tliroug;liout  the 
whole  district.  Tlia  cUureli  properties  aro  in  good 
condition." 


-W?  -    ^•''-1^ 


eiMieni  part  of  the  cuuntry  oF  AoriMtian,  mo 
in  Lapliiud  and  JcmlhiDd,  and  Uic  Jew:*.  A^riL-nlturo 
is  the  principal  industry.  The  country  is  rich  in 
mineral",  especially  in  iron  ore.  Primary  education 
is  cumpulaory,  and  tho  peo[ile  generally  arc  intflli- 
(funt.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Sweden  about 
the  ninth  century,  and  was  gouendiy  prufessed  by 
tlie  twelflh,  Tho  country  adopted  ll>c  doctrines  of 
ilie  Reformation  ihirinif  tho  reijrn  ^f  C. ii«tiv\ni8  Visa, 
and  in  LOOS  tho  Lullieran  w;is  cstubli&lied  as  the 
nnUonal  Chiircii." 

"  Denmark,  onoe  a  con.widcrablo  powi-x  ia  Europe, 
now  cninprises  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  on  the  Ku- 
nipoan  continent  and  a  group  of  isUmda  in  the  Bailie 
Sea.  Tlio  Panea  are  a  yellow-haired  and  blue-eyed 
Tentunio  race  of  middlini;  stature,  and  still  beariog 
tracca  of  their  kinship  with  the  uorthera  Scaodi- 
navian  peoploa.     Their  habits  of  life  resemble  tlioae 
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TRONOHJErM,    SOnWAT. 


Ilev.  M.  Hansen,  Presiding  KIder  of  tho  Bcrgrcii 
District,  reports:  "  My  dimrict  lieanlotig  tho  Norway 
eo!\st  from  Krngero  to  Haminerfest,  a  diatince  of  more 
than  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles.  In  this  Imij? 
district  I  liave  only  four  charges  of  one  hundred  or 
more  members.  The  rest  aro  all  small  nnd  gomo  are 
now  and  very  poor.  In  Borgeu,  a  city  uf  foriy-cight 
thousand  inhabitants,  we  have  a  large  »:id  prosperous 
society.  Troiidhjeim  has  about  twenty-four  tlioiisnnd 
people,  and  we  could  have  good  snccesa  here  if  wc 
h.id  a  proptr  place  of  worship,  as  we  have  onlj-  a 
small  hall  in  a  private  house,  and  it  cannot  hold  till 
the  people  who  wish  to  come.  Wo  sometimes  have 
aerrice  in  a  large  hall  that  we  rent,  paying  Iweiily 
crowns  for  two  hours.  It  holds  more  than  one  thou- 
sand people,  and  is  well  filled  with  ulteulivo  hearers 
when  we  hold  service  there." 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden  belong  almost  esdii- 
sively  to  tlie  Scandinavian  race.  The  principal  ex- 
ceptions ttre  the  Finns,  who  chielly  inliabil  the  north- 


IR. 


of  tho  Xortli  Gernians.  The  townspeople  show  n  bias 
in  favor  of  Frcnrh  habits  and  fashions.  The  Scaii- 
dinavi.in  Innguage  is  spoken  by  the  people.  The  e&- 
taVilisliod  rol'tgion  \i  the  Lutheran,  which  was  !ntn>- 
duccd  ill  15:^(1.  Both  ediicaiion  nnd  con Urniatiou  aro 
compulsory." 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  wield.s  consider- 
able influencu  in  .^lucliimvia.  Bishoii  Joyce,  in  July 
ai:d  August  hut,  liL-id  Conference.s  in  Dramnicn,  Nor- 
way; Goteborg,  Sweden;  Svendliorg,  Denmark. 
The  Jforwny  Conference  has  08  native  preachers,  751 
probationers,  ond  4,518  members.  The  Sweden  Cou- 
fercncc  inctiiclaa  Sweden  and  Finland  in  Kusaia,  but 
it  is  expected  that  tho  work  in  Russia  will  this  year 
be  set  apart  as  a  separate  niisBioa.  Tho  Conference 
has  239  naliTe  preiichors,  2,703  probationers,  and 
13,689  members;  the  Dennmrk  Mission,  15  native 
preacliers,  457  probationers,  and  2,042  membors. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Christeuseu,  the  superintendent,  reports 
that  in  1891   tliere  were  '565)  conversions,  006 
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K-eived  oti  probation,  and  38-1  in  full  connection. 
!fio  Siindny  school  pupils  number  S,(ii>S.  Tlio  Mctli- 

iist  Kpiscopal  Cliiirch  in  tlic  United  Slates  sends  no 
itissiuuarics  to  Scandiiiuviu,  but  ixida  iko  native  min- 
rters  by  mnUing  each  yenr  an  appropriation  for  their 
hn[iport,  tlji!4  aid  in  1S92  being  943,170,  paid  tlirough 
be  Missionary  Society.  Of  lliis  amount  Sweden, 
Bclijiling  Finland,  receives  $2S,600;  Norway,  $U,000; 

Dumark,  $8,670. 


in  Finland  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  ono 
in  Helsingfora  was  to  a  great  extent  nmoog  the  uiil- 
versity  giudentg.  No  less  than  twenty  of  lliese  pro- 
fejiacd  conversion. 

Three  at  iho  Free  Church  converts  of  former  years 
have  given  theni.selves  to  missiounry  work  in  connoc- 
lion  with  the  Chiua  Inland  Mission. 

.Mr,  H.  Brosceu,  a  man  of  great  gifts,  wlio  passed 
tiiroiigh  his  ilieological  course  in  the  University  of 
Helsingfors,  has  consecrated  his  life  to  traveling  from 
place  to  place  to  preach  the  Gospel  wherever  it  is  most 
needed.  By  so  doing  he  has  had  to  give  up  bright 
prospects,  and,  sad  to  siij-,  has  liad  to  suffer  soma 
iimonni  of  persecution.  Ho  has  uiadf  himself  poor 
in  this  world  and  has  taken  up  a  heuvy  cross,  but  he 
knows  for  wliom  he  has  done  it. 

The  yming  Baroness  Wrcde,  who  some  years  ago 
began  viHiting  the  prisoners  in  tho  various  prisons  of 
Finland,  hus  now  consecrated  her  life  entirely  to  tliat 
work.  She  lives  with  tho  prisoners  for  weeks,  and 
sonictinica  months  together,  and  often  spends  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  n  day  witli  tliora  alono  in  their 
cells,  eating  the  sauio  food  as  ihcy  eot.  Great  bless- 
ing rests  upuu  her  work,  and  several  of  the  most 
hopeless  and  dogrndcd  of  the  criminals  have  been 
brought  to  conviction  and  to  Christ. 

Tho  famine  which  has  been  rnguig  »o  terribly  in 
somo  of  tho  Russian  provincea  has  been  ragiii-;  aU 
most  as  fiercely  in  some  ports  of  Finland,  es[)eci.illy 
in  and  around  Kuopio.  Tlio  people  liave  in  some 
cases  bien  trying  to  keep  their  cows  alive  by  feeding 
them  with  tlie  dung  of  their  horses.     Owing  to  llie 
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Beligions  Work  in  Finland  and  Hnsaiai 
TtlcnE  is  a  good  work  going  on  in  Finhuid.     The 
Church  peiiple,  Ihouj-U  pixir,  have  already  built 
em.<>clves  six  nu.ssion  halls  in  various  parts.     .Some 
'  these  hold  nearly  ono  thousund   people  and  arc 
try  neat.     Three  others  are  in  course  of  erection  at 
.Tnkol«'»tad,    Biluiis,    and    Cleaborg.       Besides    these 
regular  meetings  and  services  arc  ctirricd  on  in  hired 

Iouscs  at  many  other  places. 
Five  cailors'  missions  are  carried  on  by  these  Finn- 
ih  friends  entirely  at  thoir  own  charges,  poor  though 
bey  are.     They  issue  a   religious  periodical  weekly 
i  Finnish,  of  which  about  one  thousand  two  hun- 
red  are  circulated,  and  u  moulhly  one  in  Swedish, 
circulation  about  one  tlioiisand  t'vo  hundred.     In  ad- 
lition  to  these  they  last  year  printed  twelve  tractain 
tilious  of    ten   thousand  each.     Tliey  havo  over 
rent}'  Sundny  schools,  ono  hundred  teachers,  and 

thousand  eight  hundred  scholars. 
Tlie  American    Methodists   linvo  several  stations, 
Dd  in  ninny  pluoes  are  doing  n  reiilly  good  work. 
Tliero  Lave  liecn   three  very  considerable  revivalB 
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Germany  Oon/erance. 


Htill  grroater  Deeds  in  Russtn,  little  hu  been  done  by 
the  outside  world  for  the  poor  nod  starving  Finns. 

The  peraecution  or  the  Stundists  ia  raging  as  flercelj 
at  erer.  PobedoDOBtzeS  wishes  to  get  the  govorn- 
ment  to  take  siili  more  gtrint;ent  niea!;ur<>8,  as  he  Bads 
the  love  of  these  poor  people  to  the  Gospel  is  so  great' 
that  imprisonmecit,  poverty,  and  banislimont  to  ttie 
toountaiua  of  Asiti  and  the  wilds  of  Siberia  will  not 
bring  thorn  back  to  the  Greek  Church,  nor  get  tliem 
to  deny  their  Lord  niid  Miister.  Truly  it  is  wonder- 
lul  that  one  man  thus  should  be  allowed  to  translbrra 
the  Greek  Church,  nhich  has  always  bousiod  of  its 
liberality,  into  :i  most  bigoted  and  persecuting  Church, 
and  bring  dislionor  upon  the  nnmo  of  liis  sovereign 
and  his  country.  Most  who  know  the  state  of  Russia 
hold  that  there  is  no  man  in  Europe  to-day  causing 
tlie  suffering  PobedonnsLzeff  is  csusing.  lie  has 
chosen,  too,  as  hi?  vicliras  the  truest  subjects  of  his 
emperor,  and  the  most  faithful  and  pious  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  our  divine  Maslor.  U  the  world  only  knew 
of  one  tenth  of  bis  deeds  there  would  be  a  ory  raised 
which  would  lead  the  emperor  to  look  into  the  matter 
for  himself,  instead  of  believing  implicitly  what  this 
man  soys.  America  lias  acted  nobly  in  Bonding  food 
to  the  stnrving  ones  in  Russia.  Will  no  one  in  your 
great,  God-feuring,  liberty-loving  land  give  something 
to  send  a  trutitworthy  correspondent  to  visit  those 
districts  wlicro  the  Slundists  are,  and  to  tell  iho  world 
what  their  cliiiructer  is,  and  what  RuQeringa  are  being 
heaped  upon  tlicm  and  their  innocent  children  7 — Cbr. 
rapondent  in  New  York  Observer, 


Germanj'  Oouferenoa. 

Ths  Germany  Con rert'ueo  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Ctinrch  met  at  Frankfurl-am-Main,  Jiinu  30- 
July  5,  1892,  Bishop  Joyce  presiding. 

The  only  member  from  the  United  States  is  Pro- 
fossor  N.  W.  CUrk,  wlio  is  teaching  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Frunkfurt-am-Hain, 

TliQ  statistics  reported  2,698  probationers  and 
8,327  members,  a  total  increase  of  345.  The  Sunday 
school  scholars  numbered  12,675,  an  increase  of  S2i. 

The  appointments  were  as  follows: 

Beiilin  Distkiot.— a.  Hempel.  P.E. 
Berlin :  Ellm  Oburcb,  Welden  we«  Street.  W.  Landenberg ; 
Emanuel  Church,  RuK«Der  Street,  D.  Rohr;  Salem  Churcli, 
Yunker  Street.  K.  Scbell.  Cbemnltz,  P.  Lutz.  OolberK 
and  GreUIenberK,  O.  Kohler.  CosUn  and  Belgrad,  H.  Gun- 
tber.  Or«llz  and  Gera,  A.  Prante.  Langen-Wetzeadort,  O. 
Bendlxen.  Leipzig,  B.  C.  Anner.  Mew  Buppla,  t.  Scbtnldt. 
Plauen  and  Relulienbacb,  C.  SchaancbmldL  Saalteld,  G. 
Zlmmer.  Scbleltz,  R.  B.  Neupert.  Schneebers  and  Elben- 
gtoc*,  G.  A.  SchUde.  8cbwarrent)crg  and  Annaberir,  E. 
Wunderllch,  M.  Weber.  Werdau.  P.  Prluliill.  Zelu,  F. 
BcbmldL  ZschcpanaDdDlitensdorf,  E.  BoUober.  Zwickau, 
W.  Bcbuta,  H.  Bank. 

BREMKM  DtSTaiCT.— F.  Ellers,  P.E. 
Aurtcb,  to  be  supplied.    BleKeld,  H.  Eberle.    Bnka,  to 
beKuppUud.     Bremen.    J.   Neuhart.     Bremerhnven,     E. 
Scbutta.    IMraesbnrst  and  Neerstedt,  F.  0.  Notzold.   Dor- 


num  and  Eaens,  A.  Luring.  U.  MeTer.  Edeweelit.  T. 
Jacob.  Flensburg  and  Apenrade,  A.  HlUoer.  Bambnrtr 
and  Wanddbeck,  E.  PucUicacb.  Kiel,  U.  Rliier.  Ijeer  aDd 
Rhsuderfebn.  H.  WlUIogbofer.  Neosclioo,  J.  B.  Barklise. 
Oldenburg.  F.  Klusner.  Osnabruok  and  Keuen,  to  be  lup- 
plifd.  Vegeaack,  J.  Van  Oebsen.  Wilbelmshareo,  O.  Uod- 
ner. 

P.  E.  Junker,  Edltoraf  the  'BoanotUtttaiA  KinOerfrewid. 

1.  Btalger.  Director  of  Uie  Book  Ooncera  at  Bremen. 

FKANurcrKT-AM-SUiN  DlBTSiCT.— E.  Gebhardt,  P.E. 

BlMOiweiler,  tn  be  supplied.  Bonn  and  Coin,  H.  Scbmeif- 
ser.  GaMell  and  Gotteogeo,  L.  Weaa,  A.  Salzberxer,  Jr. 
DUIeaburg,  C-  Bwan.  Fraekfurt-ani-Main,  U.  Weld. 
FrIedrlckidorf,  W.  Koder.  Banau.  to  be  supplied.  KaUers- 
lautem.  A.  Tbeb.  Karlsrube,  P.  J.  Grunewald.  KnltlUn- 
gna.  K.  Walz.  Kreuznacb,  C.  Jeutter.  Lahr.  B.  Schiapp. 
MunnbQlm.  L.  Mann.  Marburg  and  Gelssen.  C.  RatUt. 
Pforzbeim  and  Neueaberg,  J.  Harle.  Plrmasens,  K.  Burt- 
bardt.  Simmem,  B.  Bfader.  Spejrer.  J.  Walz.  Siru»- 
burg,  J  Spllll,  3.  Gebbardt     Wiesbaden,  J.  Kaufinann. 

U.  Maun,  Director ;  A.  Sul2t>erger  and  N.  W.  Clark,  Pro- 
fosjors  In  Harlln  HUalon  Institute. 

E.  H.  Lunog,  malonary  In  Malaysia. 

8TinTaA.RT  DISTRICT. —0.  DlotrlcU,  P.E. 
Altenatelg,  C.  9oll.  Ansbach.  K.  Konlg.  Bayreutb.  C. 
Sluinmetz.  Bellsteln,  to  \je  supplied.  Bletlgbelm,  I. 
Soboell.  Calw,  W.  Belz.  Eblngen,  E.  Rbonur.  Frvudea- 
itadt,  O.  Surer.  HeUbronn  and  Sinsbelm,  J.  Beaner,  J. 
Conaelmann.  Belt^helm  and  Leont^rg,  B.  BurkbuitL 
Herrenberg,  to  be  supplied.  Ludwltrsburg,  A.  SobarpB. 
Uarbaeh.  A.  Kunz.  Na«olcl,  to  b«  supplied.  Numbent  aal 
Welseaberg.  R.  A.  F.  WoolUi.  OebrliiKeu,  W.  KlelnknediL 
Ottmarsbeim,  F.  Braodle.  Scbwelnfurt  and  Biunberi;,  A. 
Gommel.  SiodvlDngea,  J.  DIener.  Stuttgart,  A.  6.  Bruu. 
TaUUngen,  E.  Baumann.    Welnsberir,  W.  Stelnbrennv. 
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Switzarland  Oonfereaoe. 

Thb  Switzerland  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  met  at  I,auiuinne,  Switzerland,  Jjne 
23-30,  1892,  Bishop  Joyce  presiding. 

The  statistics  reported  1,004  probationers,  5,4S8 
members,  15,107  Sunday  school  scholars.  There  was 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  160  members  and  proba- 
tioners and  980  Sunday  school  acholara.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  appointments: 

Bkr.sc  Distbiot.— J.  Wabrmunn.  P.E. 
Bnjiel,  H.  J.  Brpiter.  Berne,  E.  Diem.  Biel,  A.  Buozlker. 
Geneva,  U.  A.  Gut.  ITensogen  Bucbsee  and  Solotbum,  F. 
Oniniier.  La  Cliuux  de  Funds.  O.  Bar.  Lauimau.  J.  ScbDce- 
bebll.  Lausanne,  G.  Spurrl.  Uesial,  U.  Buber.  Lyn,  A. 
Llenbard.  Neucbatei,  E.  Lelnbard.  Saint  Tlmmer,  0. 
Krauss. 

St.  Qxulss  District.— J.  Bporrt.  P.K. 
Cbur,  J.  Kleiner.    Frauenfeld,  R.  O.  Richner.    Nteder-ITts- 
wyl,  J.  Wcttstelu.    Oberb&llau,  D.  Bcecb.    Herlzau, G.  Fret 
BliGlneck,  J.  ZolUker.    Scbaffbausen  and  Stein,  A.  G.  Bruiu. 
St.  Gallen,  J.  Sporrl.    Teofen,  A.  Buppauor. 

ZORICU  OISTBICT.— B.  Klenost,  P.S. 

Aarau,  J.  Lobrer.  AltoKem,  B.  Scbrodo'.  AussersQil, 
K.  GlattU.  Bulocb,  F.  Deppeller.  Leniburg,  B.  O.  OdlDK*. 
Horgen,  J,  Strasaler.  TbalwoU,  E.  Hug.  Turbertbal,  L. 
Brundle.  Usier,  A.  Lercb.  Wetxikon,  B.  Bruner.  Wlaier- 
tbur,  J.  Harle.    Zurlcb,  L.  Peter,  C.  Koll,  K.  Bodemejer. 

A.  Rodeiueyor,  director  of  printing  and  binding  In  Bout 
Concern  at  Bremen. 

E.  O.Scbmldtmaon,  Director  of  Book  Ooocem  «(  Zurlob. 
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CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 
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Statistics  of  Nine  Ohurclies  in  the  United  States. 

Wk  Imve  reix>lveil  from  the  census  oOlce  of  tbu  United 
^Ute»  govprament  tbe  following buJIetiD,  prepared  b;  B.  K. 
Carroll,  tX.D. : 

I  The  Disciples  of  Christ. 

'  This  bodj,  often  called  nlso  Oirielians,  was  one  ot 
tlie  results  of  Uie  great  revival  moveroeul  which  be- 
gitn  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  the  early  part  of 
tlie  present  century.  The  Rev.  Barton  W.  Stone,  a 
Presbyterian  miuister  who  was  proniiuont  iu  tlie  re- 
vival inoveraent,  withdrew  from  tlio  Presbyteriaa 
Churcli,  and  in  1804  organized  a  CIturch  with  no 
other  creed  than  the  £ible,  and  with  no  other  name 
but  that  of  Christian.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  find 
A  baaia  for  the  union  of  all  Christinu  believers.  A 
little  later  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  father 
«tul  son,  who  came  from  Ireland,  where  the  former 
Itad  been  a  Presbyterinn  minister,  organized  union 

l-societiea  in  Pennsylvania.  Changing  their  views  as 
to  baptism  tlicy  joined  the  Redstone  Aasociation  of 
baptists.  Shortly  after,  when  Alexander  Campbell 
was  diarged  with  not  being  in  harmony  with  the 
«r««d,  be  followed  the  Burch  Run  Church,  of  which 
lio  was  pastor,  into  tho  Mahoning  Baptist  AsRoci- 
ation,  which,  leavened  with  his  tenching,  soon  cca8<.-d 
to  bo  known  a.i  a  Baptist  association.  In  1827,  after 
some  correspondence  with  the  Rot.  B.  W.  Stone  and 
his  followers  of  the  Christian  Connection,  tliore  was 
a  union  with  a  largo  number  of  congregations  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  tlie  organizntioo 
Tarioubly  known  as  "  Disciples  of  Christ ''  and  "  Chris- 
tians "  is  the  result 

The  leading  principles  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
are,  to  quote  from  one  of  their  tracts  :  (I)  "To  re- 
store the  lost  unity  of  believers  and  so  of  the  Churcli 
•of  Christ  by  a  ruiurn  iu  doctrine,  ofdinauce,  and  life 
to  the  religion  definitely  outlined"  in  tho  New  Tes- 
tament; (2)  no  human  creed,  but  the  Bible  only  as 
the  role  of  faith  and  practice;  {'6}  baptism  by  immer- 
sioD  of  believers  only,  iu  which  "comes  a  divine  as- 
surance of  remission  of  sins  and  acceptance  with 
'God;  "  (4)  tlia  celebration  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper  as  fi 
"  feast  of  love  "  every  Sunday.  The  central  doctrine 
-of  their  teaching  is  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  iltc 
Son  of  God."  They  hold  that  "  personal  trust  in  » 
personal  Redeemer  "  is  the  faith  that  is  necessary  to 
Salvation. 

In  polity  they  are  congregational.  Their  ministers 
are  ordained,  but  are  not,  iu  denominational  usiige, 
addressed  with  the  title  "  Rev."  TLoy  have  as 
church  oCBcers  elders  (also  culled  bishops,  pastors,  or 
presbytera),  deacons,  and  evangelists.  The  latter  are 
itinerant  missionaries.  The  churches  nro  united  in 
State  and  district  associations  for  missionary  work, 
lera  is  also  s  national  coaveution  for  home  and 


and  another  organization  for  foreign  missions,  mid  a 
WomonX  Board  of  Missions  for  both  home  and  for- 
eign missions. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  are  represented  in  all  the 
Slates  but  New  Humpshire  and  Nevada,  and  in  all 
the  Territories  except  Alaska.  In  number  of  mem- 
bora  Missouri  leads  the  States  with  97,773;  Indiana 
is  second  with  78,942;  Kentucky  third  with  77,647; 
Illinois  fourth  with  60,867;  and  Ohio  fifth  with 
54,426.  They  have  au  aggregate  of  7,24G  organizu- 
tio^^  5.324  11-24  church  ediSces  valued  at  $12,206,- 
038,  and  641,051  members  or  communicants.  Tlie 
average  seating  capacity  of  the  churches  is  302,  and 
tho  average  value  $2,292. 

1. — Disciples  or  Christ. — Somm.\ry  bt  Statbb 
AjfD  Tkkkitohiks. 
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Statistica  of  Nina  Churches  in  the  United  States. 


The  CBiusTiAiis,  oh  Christiak  CossEcnoir. 

Tbii  body,  wliicli  13  commonly  koowro  simplj  aa 
the  ChrintiAn  Couoection,  but  owns  only  tlje  simple 
deaignatiuD  "  The  Chriatiniiit,"  htid  its  beirinning  in 
the  early  part  of  tlic  present  century  in  tli»  union  of 
three  distinct  niovemont*— one  in  which  the  Rev, 
Juraes  O'Kolley,  of  Virginia,  a  Methodist,  was  promi- 
nent; Buothcr  in  which  Abner  Jones,  M.D.,  of  Ver- 
mont, a  BapilBt,  nriiR  first:  and  a  third  hi  which 
Barton  W.  Stone  and  other  Presbyterian  niinistors  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  cooperated.  These  three  move- 
menla,  each  independent  and  unknown  to  the  lenders 
of  Uie  ollierg  until  1806,  were  alike  in  taking  iho 
Bible  aa  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  in  rejcctiDj; 
Calviniam.  Mr.  Sione  and  many  miniatcrH  and  con- 
grejfations  snbBequently  united  with  the  Disciplea  of 
Christ,  with  which  this  denomination  is  often  con- 
founded. They  are  much  alike  in  many  res|iccts ; 
they  have  no  creeds,  tnkiug  the  Bible  simply  na  their 
rule  of  faith  and  practice;  they  emphuaize  the  im- 
portance of  the  union  of  all  >>eltevera  in  Christ;  they 
believe  that  iinmentioii  ia  the  only  true  form  of 
baptiaiti  (a  few  miniHtcra  atnon^  the  Cliriatiana  also 
believe  that  sprinkling  ia  baptism),  and  that  believer!) 
only  are  its  proi>or  subjects,  rejeclint;  iiifiint  baptism. 

The  Cliristian  Coinieiclion  makes  differeiice  of 
theologrical  views  tio  bar  to  memborahip.  Holdiii);  to 
the  inspiration  and  divine  auttiority  of  tlio  Bible,  it 
allowa  everyone  to  interpret  it  for  himself.  It  be- 
lieves in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  in  his  preex- 
iatence.  and  that  be  made  aloneOieot  for  the  sins  of  all 
men.  It  admils  to  the  commuuion  table  believers  of 
other  denominations,  and  also  rcceivea  into  member- 
ahip  persons  who  du  noL  Mievc  in  immersion. 

In  Church  government  the  Chriatian  Cunucciion  ia 
cong're^tional.  It  has.  however,  Anntinl  Cunforencea, 
composed  of  Diiniaterg  and  lay  delcKntcs  from  the 
clnirchea.  These  Confei-encas  receive  and  ordain  pas- 
tors, but  they  can  pasa  no  regulations  binding  oti  the 
churches.  Tliere  ia  a  general  convention  which  raocta 
once  every  four  years,  called  the  Anieriain  ChriHtiiin 
Convention,  which  carea  for  the  missionary,  educa- 
tional, and  ottier  general  intere.sis  of  the  Church. 

At  the  General  Conveutiou  held  in  Cincinnati  ia 
1854,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
declaring  ugaiust  slavery,  representatives  of  tlie 
Southern  clnirchea  withdrew,  the  result  of  which  whs 
the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church,  South,  the 
statistics  of  wliicli  were  given  in  Bulletin  No.  18. 
The  two  bodies  have  agreed  upon  a  funn  of  uuioo, 
by  which  each  retiiius  its  General  Conference. 

There  lire  1i>  Annual  Conferences,  covering  in  whole 
or  in  p«ri24ijtme9.  The  strongholds  of  the  dononiina- 
tiou  are  in  Ohio,  wliereit  has  nearly  26,000  members, 
and  Indiana,  where  it  hai^  somewhat  loss  tlinn  '20,000. 
In  all  there  are  90,718  members,  divided  uuiong  1.281 
organizations  or  conKre^iaiions.  These  orgaui74»- 
tions  have  962|  church  fidiHces,  which  are  worth 
$1,G37,202. 
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The  Kvasoklicai.  As.<»ciATiCi!f. 

Jacob  Albright,  originally  a  Lutiieraa,  born  in  1759, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Association.  Near 
the  close  of  the  last  century*  he  became  an  came<t. 
revival  preacher.  He  labored  among  tlie  German- 
speaking  population,  and  in  1800  formed  a  society  of 
converts  in  Pennsylvania  for  "social  prayer  and  de- 
votional exercises"'  every  Sunday  and  every  Wednes- 
day night.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  movemeut  which 
resulted  in  the  Evangelical  Association.  The  flnt, 
Conference  was  held  in  1 807.  This  Conference  elected 
Jaoob  Albright  a  bishop.  Two  years  Inter  a  church 
discipline  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  waa  published.  Some  years  after  the 
death  of  Bishop  .\lbrighl  <1S08)  the  namo  Evangel- 
ical Asaociation  of  Xarlh  America  was  adopted. 
Previously  to  this  his  folhiwors  had  been  known  *• 
"The  Albright  People,"  or  "The  AlbrighU." 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Evangelical  Association 
is  Methodist.  It  has  Annual  Conferences,  a  quad- 
rentiiul  General  Couferencc,  which  is  the  supreme 
legislative  and  judicial  body,  Quarterly  Confereucca, 
presiding  elders,  au  iiitiiiiTunt  and  a  local  niiniBtrr, 
exhurters,  cla^s  leaders,  etc.  It  also  has  bishops, 
who,  however,  are  not  elected  for  life,  but  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Its  Articles  of  Faith,  twenty-cue  In 
number,  are  the  same  in  substance  and  almost  the 
same  in  kiiguage  as  the  twenty-Ove  articles  of  (he 
Methodist  Churches,  with  a  few  omissions. 

Fortneily  the  constituency  of  the  Church  was  al- 
most entirely  German;  uow  it  ia  largely  Rugliali. 

The  Kvangclicnl  Association  has  twonty-sii  Annual 
Conferences.     Four  of  the  Conferences  are  in  other 
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lands — one  in  Canada,  ona  in  Oennany,  one  in  Switz- 
erland, and  one  in  Japan. 

The  Church  is  in  a  divided  stale.  In  October, 
1891,  two  bodies,  each  claiiiiiiig  to  bo  the  le);nl  Gk-n- 
eral  Conference,  were  held,  one  in  Indianapoli.s,  the 
otlier  in  Philndelphia;  and  CHch  elected  a  different 
set  of  bishops  and  general  Church  ofBcers.  The  dif- 
ferences arc  of  long  standinff.  They  were  augmented 
in  the  application,  in  1890  and  1891,  of  the  disciplin- 
ary processes  to  the  tliroe  bishops  of  the  Association, 
all  of  whom  were  tried  and  BU9|>ended,  and  afterward 
restored  by  the  respective  Gene  ml  Conrereiices.  The 
secular  courts  have  been  appealed  to  in  various  cases 
growing  out  of  these  troubles. 

The  Church  is  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
has  42,379  comrounicauta.  There  are  in  all  2,310 
organlzaiions,  witli  1,899^  church  editlccs,  with  an 
avcni);e  seating  capacity  of  252,  and  an  average  value 
of  $2,520. 

3. — EVA.VGEUCAt.  AgSOOIATIOS. — StTIUARy    BY 
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TuE  PRiMrrivE  Methodist  Chukoh. 

The  Primitive  Metliodist  Church  Is  not  .t  branch  of 
American  Methodism,  but  it  csme  from  England, 
being  introduced  first  into  Cannda  in  IH^  nnd  ilicn 
into  the  United  States.  In  Kngliind  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  came  into  existence  in  1812.  It 
waa  organized  by  ministers  and  nienibors  of  the  Wc»- 
leyan  Church  who  believed  in  camp  meetings  and  per- 
sisted in  holding  them.  The  Wesleyan  Conference 
declared  camp  meetings  "  highly  improper  and  likely 
to  be  productive  of  considerable  miscliief." 

Primitive  Methodism  differs  from  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism chiefly  in  the  lurger  use  it  makes  of  ita  lay 
element. 


For  many  years  there  were  in  the  United  StaUeaJ 
two  Conferences,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western.  These 
were  separated  until  1889,  when  ihey  united  in  or- 
ganizing a  General  Conference.  There  are  now  three 
Annual  Conferences,  the  Eastern,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Western,  Each  Conference  is  subdivided  into 
districts,  as  is  the  custom  in  other  branches  of  Meth- 
odism. They  also  have  itinerant  and  local  ministers, 
class  leaders,  eta 

The  Primitive  Methodists  aro  represented  only  ia 
eight  Slates,  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  of  commu- 
nicants, 4,764,  being  found  in  Pennsylvanin.  They 
have  84  organizations,  with  78  ediliees,  valued  at 
$291,093.  The  average  value  of  each  edifice  is  $8,743, 
and  llie  average  seating  capacity  ia  268. 

4. — Primitive  Methodists. — Suxuabt  bt  SxAiEa 
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The  U.vion  Auericax  Metrodibt  Episcopal 

CUUBCH. 

This  is  a  body  of  colored  Methodists  having  the 
same  general  doctrines  and  usagea  as  other  branches 
of  Methodism.  It  was  organized  in  I8I3,  in  Wll- 
naiogtoD,  Del.,  by  a  number  of  colored  members  of 
the  Metliodlst  Episcopnl  Church,  led  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Spencer,  a  colorc<l  preacher. 

The  Church  has  42  organizations,  with  35  church 
ediRoes,  valued  at  $187. GOO,  and  2,279  communicania. 
There  aro  3  Annual  Conferences,  with  2  general 
Buperiijtendcuis,  or  biahopa,  who  are  elected  for  life. 

B. — Usios  Americax  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chcrch.— ^ctmmart  by  States. 
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The  SnvEXTH-DAV  AnvcmBTs. 

THiese  form  «  lirancli  of  llie  Advent  niovemcnl  of 
1840-44,  ID  wliicli  WilliHiii  Miller  wns  a  leader. 
Tliey  differ  from  other  AdvenliHts  in  olisorving  the 
eeTeiith  diiy  of  the  week  »s  iLo  Sabbath,  in  iikterpre- 
liitioii  of  tlie  prophetic  p>eriods,  iind  in  t'omi  of  organ- 
ization. They  believe  that  the  perioil  of  twenty- 
llireo  liundred  H«ys,  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  ctoeod  in  1 944,  but  tlmt  the  coming  of  Clirisl 
was  not  to  be  looked  for  then,  bnt  is  to  occur  in  the 
indefinite  future.  They  hold  thfttCliHst,  in  1844,  at 
the  termination  of  the  tweuly-tliree  hundred  days, 
entered  as  prieet  upon  the  work  of  cleansing  the 
heavenly  sanctuary  or  temple  from  "  Llie  presence  of 
our  sina."  This  period,  wliich  is  to  be  brief,  is  to 
clo.se  with  the  second  coming,  the  time  of  urhicli 
cannot  be  forecast.  The  observance  of  the  Beventh 
day  b<>gnn  with  a  congreKOtinu  of  AdvontiHts  in  New 
Hampshire  in  184*.  Their  views  respecting  the 
cleansing  of  the  Hancluary  have  helped  to  estublisli 
and  confirm  this  observance.  They  believe  iliut  the 
second  advent  is  to  precede,  tiol  follow,  the  millen- 
niuni,  thai  the  state  of  the  dead  is  one  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  that  immersioD  is  the  proper  form  of 
baptism.  They  practice  the  ceremony  of  feet-wnshing 
when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered. 

Their  congregntioDS  aro  orgoniised  into  Conferences, 
of  which  tliere  are  26,  besides  6  missions.  There 
is  also  a  Gcnoral  Conference,  which  meets  annually, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  Conferences. 
Ordained  ministers  are  not  pastors,  but  traveling 
evangelista.  The  local  clmrches  are  served  by  local 
ofScers,  who  need  not  bo  ordniiied  ministers.  Hem- 
berg  ore  expected  to  contribute  a  tenth  of  their  in- 
come  to  the  Church. 

There  are  995  organizations,  with  418|  ediSces, 
valued  at  $644,676,  and  28,891  commuhicanls.  The 
average  seating  capacity  of  the  edifices  is  22G,  and 
their  average  viklito  $I,B1I  The  headquarteraof  the 
Seventh-day  Advoiitists  nro  at  Battle  Crcwk,  Uich., 
and  about  a  sixth  of  their  communicants  are  ir>  that 
Stale.  Their  coupregations,  however,  are  found  in 
nearly  all  the  Slates  and  Territories. 

C. — The  Skvbxth-dat  Apvestists,— Sltijiabt  bt 
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Tub  Chl'rcu  op  God. 

The  Churcli  of  God  is  a  branch  of  the  Sevenlh-dav 
AdventistB.  A  division  occurred  at  various  times  in 
different  States  among  the  Seventh-day  Adventisis 
in  the  years  1864-66.  This  division  resulted  in 
the  orgonization  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  chief 
cause  of  tiie  division  was,  it  is  stated,  the  claim  of 
the  Seventli-diiy  Adventista  thot  Mrs.  Ellen  O.  WliiK 
is  inspired,  and  ih«t  her  visions  should  be  accepted 
as  inspired.  There  are  minordifferences  between  the 
two  bodies  o«)  the  subject  of  health  reform,'  abstaiii> 
ing  from  swine's  flesh,  tea  and  coffee,  and  with  rela- 
tion to  prophecy,  in  Church  government  there  is 
liitio  variation. 

The  Churdi  of  God  lias  three  Annual  Confereucea, 
also  a  Getieral  Conferejice,  representing  the  whole 
Cliiirch.      The  number  of  members  is  647. 

7. — CUUBCH   OP  Got>  (SeVKNTH-DAT   AOITBXTIBTS).— 
SUUMART   BT   STATES. 
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Tub  UsrntD  Zios's  Childrbs. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  body  known  as  River 
Broiliren.  It  is  the  result  of  a  division  which  oc- 
ciirritl  ill  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  in  1853.  It  lias  the 
saino  confesaioa  oC  lUith  as  the  River  Brethren,  iinit 
differs  irom  them  only  in  unicujmriaat  paniculnra.  In 
observing  the  oerenitniy  of  feet  washing  one  person 
botli  washes  mid  dries;  among  the  River  Brethren 
one  person  does  the  wushing  and  anotlier  the  dry- 

The  twenty-five  orgauizatluus  arc  all  in  Pennsyl- 
▼ania.  They  own  that  number  of  lioiises  of  worship, 
valued  at  $8,300.     The  number  of  members  is  525. 

3, — USITBD    ZlOM'S  CBILDRES. — SUMMARY. 
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The  Socikty  roa  Ethical  Cultl-bb. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  Kew  Yori«  in  18T6  hy 
Professor  Fehx  Adier.  It  was  announced  as  "the 
new  religion  of  morality,  whose  God  is  Tiie  Good, 
whose  Church  is  the  universe,  whoso  hcavoa  is 
here  on  earth,  and  not  in  the  clouds,"  Its  aims  have 
been  tlius  defined  by  Professor  Adler : 

"  1.  To  leach  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  ends 
above  all  otiier  human  ends  and  interests. 

"  2.  To  teach  that  the  moral  law  has  an  immedi- 
ate authority  not  contingent  on  the  truth  of  religions 
beliefs  or  of  philosophical  theories. 

"  3.  To  advance  the  science  and  art  of  right  living. " 

Meetingft'are  held  on  Sunday,  at  which  uddrosses 
or  lectures  are  delivered.  Societies  having  been  or- 
ganized in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Lfliiis,  as 
well  as  in  New  Yorlc,  a  convention  was  held  in  1886, 
and  "  The  Union  of  the  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture  " 
formed,  with  a  constitution  culling  for  annnnl  mect- 
ingB.  The  four  societies  report  un  ag^regute  of 
1,064  members.  Tlie  New  York  society  reports  a 
cash  f\iud  in  hand  of  $CU.OOO. 

0. — SOCIBTY  FOR   EtIHC.«.L  CtJLTORB. — SuMMART 
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MisBion  Work  in  Huttra,  Indiiu 
Rkt.  Dh.  J.  E.  Scott  writes  from  India:  "At 
Muttra  almost  every  form  of  mission  work  is  being 
curried  ou.  We  have  our  city  school  to  which  ilie 
boys  of  the  Christian  boarding  school  go;  a  troining 
school  for  Christian  helpers  in  which  ten  men  are  en- 
rolled; girls'  schools  iu  tiie  city  for  bigh-<3ast0 
children,  ooo  school  being  taught  by  a  Christian 
teacher;  a  large  chablitra,  or  raised  platform,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  whero  Sunday  evening  evnngelistio 
services  are  reg^ilarly  hold ;  mohallah  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  iu  some  of  which  tliere  are  ChrJaiiuua 
living;  on  English  cliurcb,  prayer  room,  and  coffee 
shop,  open  all  the  time,  where  almost  every  week 
some  souls  enter  into  the  kingdom.  The  nromau's 
work  is  strong  here.  The  Deaconess  Home  is  an 
electric  light;  tlio  training  school  aenda  out  its  in- 
fluence on  every  side ;  the  hoirding  school  grows 
larger  every  day;  tlie  medical  work  opens  up  many 
a  home  and  helps  many  a  poor  grateful  sufferer; 
our  Gpworth  League  nourishes  and  its  bands  of 
ready  workers  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere. 
An  eligible  site  was  purchased  in  the  center  of  the 
city  some  months  ago,  and  a  dear  lady  eighty  years 
of  ago  has  sent  money  to  erect  thereon  a  school- 
house  and  memorial  hall.  This  building  will  soon  be 
taken  in  hand.  During  tlra  post  four  years  wo  have 
been  enabled  to  build  here  over  thirty  thousand 
rupees  worth  of  property  and  the'  mission  is  estab- 
lished upon  a  Bubstnutial  basis.  Two  out-stationa, 
Huthraa  and  Bharatporc,  have  grown  into  flourishing 
circuits.  All  our  people  are  hard  at  work  and  are 
having  success.  A  recent  visit  to  Ajmere  encouraged 
me  very  much.  There  had  been,  since  the  last 
Quarterly  Conference,  nearly  four  hundred  converts. 
The  year  promises  to  yield  a  thousand.  The  munici- 
pality lukd  given  a  piece  of  Und  in  front  of  the  mission 
property  and  one  good  friend  had  doiuted  an  iron 
fence  to  inclose  half  of  IL  The  Lord  n-ill  not  allow 
tlie  otlier  half  to  go  unlndosed.  Xo  one  will  forbid 
anyone  from  having  the  privilege." 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Haaeral  llnloDkrj  C«mBiltte«. 

The  Genenil  Missionary  Comniittw  of  thr 
Methodist  Epigcopul  C'bunh  will  meet  in  Biil- 
timore,  Md.,  on  Wednesday,  November  tt,  ut  10 
A.  M.  The  church  in  which  the  scnsions  will  be 
held  will  be  announced  ul  »  later  date. 


Trlbale  to  MlinlouatiM. 

Dr.  It.  N.  Cusl  pays  the  fotlowiug  well 
merited  tribute  to  mis-sionaries -.  "  The  mission- 
ary RpiH-ara  to  me  to  be  the  highest  type  of  hu- 
man excellence  in  the  uineteenth  century,  and 
his  profession  to  be  the  noblest.  He  hits  the 
enterprise  of  the  merchant,  without  the  narrow 
desire  of  guiu;  thr  tlnuntlessnes*  of  the  soldier, 
without  the  shedding  of  blood;  the  zeal  of  the 
geographical  explorer,  but  for  a  higher  motive 
than  science." 

I'DBfenlon*  imd  ('oll*rl1on«. 

lii.shop  Key,  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church,  in  the  Conference  exainintitions,  when 
the  preacher's  numc  is  called,  says:  "We  have 
«ent  you  out  to  do  two  things,  namely,  To 
save  souls  and  to  raise  meiins  to  save  other 
souls.  What  have  you  done  in  this  respect  ? 
How  mimy  have  you  received  into  the  Church, 
and  how  have  you  Bucceede<l  with  your  mission- 
ary collections  ?  " 


I19s»iimIu««  of  4<lrlaf . 

"  There  must  be  something  very  goiid  in  hu- 
man nature,  or  ])eoplc  woiilil  not  experienci'  so 
nitieh  ]>leasiire  in  giving;  there  must  he  some- 
thing very  bud  in  liumim  nature,  or  more  peo- 
ple would  try  the  experiment  uf  giving.  Those 
who  do  try  it  become  enamored  of  it,  and  get 
their  chief  pleasure  in  life  out  of  it;  and  so  evi- 
dent is  this  that  there  is  some  basis  for  the  idea 
that  it  is  ignorance  rather  than  badness  which 
keeps  80  many  people  from  being  generous." 


The  CoUectlaB*. 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  ten  months 
closing  with  August  :^1  were  1730.092.0*1,  as 
compared  with  $745. TOil.Ou  for  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  receipt  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  during  July  and  August  makes 
the  present  re^iort  much  more  favorable  than  was 
anticipated  at  the  close  of  June.  The  pastors  in 
the  fall  Couferencea  are  expected  to  see  that 
their  charges  meet  at  least  the  aiisessnicnts. 


ttcir-drnial  W««k. 

The  missionary  secretaries  forwarded  in  Au- 
gust a  circular  to  every  pastor  asking  that  the 
week  commencing  September  25  be  observe«l  as 
"  Self-denial  week  "  in  the  interest  of  mis^sions. 
They  are  again  reminded  of  this,  and  retjuested 
that  they  call  the  special  attention  of  their  jieo- 
pie  to  the  subject.  The  secretaries  say:  "  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  will  save  the 
>IissioQary  Society  from  a  burdensome  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  current  year." 


Dailjr  Pnjcr  for  MiiwlDBit. 

The  suggestion  for  a  week  of  pmyer  came 
from  the  missionaries  in  Northwest  India.  They 
now  "ask  our  brethren  throughout  the  world 
to  join  us  in  daily  prayer,  that  a  spirit  of  con- 
stant, importunate  prayer  and  supplication  may 
be  given  to  every  H;ember  of  Christ's  body  the 
world  over— to  the  end  that  the  Spirit  may  be 
poured  out  on  all  flesh;  that  hiborei-s  may 
be  separated  by  the  Holy  Gho.st  and  sent  forth 
by  him  to  the  work  to  which  he  has  calteil  them; 
and  that  speedily  our  Loid  and  .Saviour  may  see 
of  the  tmvail  of  hi.s  soul  and  be  satisfied — his  will 
being  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven." 


How  to  «lfv. 

If  we  can  but  get  the  image  and  *uperscri[)- 
tion  of  Christ  upon  our  coin,  what  value  they 
will  have  for  heaven's  receiving  house  !  That 
visage  so  marred,  more  than  any  man's,  and 
that  signature  written  in  the  blood  of  the  cross 
^if  God  can  see  these  ujion  our  contributions, 
who  can  tell  what  interest*  they  will  yield  in 
niQsomed  souls  ?  In  a  word,  wo  wnut  the 
Church  to  give  for  foreign  missions  from  atlor- 
ing  love  to  our  Retieenier,  and  in  deepest  fellow- 
ship with  his  passion,  and  in  pity  for  lost  souls. 
\Vv  believe  the  greatest  danger  to  which  our 
missionary  euterjirises  are  exposed  to-day  is 
that  they  become  automatic,  accommodating 
thcHLSflves  to  our  dead  spirituality  instead  of 
being  emblematic  of  our  Saviour's  cross  and  sac- 
rifice.— Musiattary, 

HriulInK  Mljiiii»iiar)r  P«|i«n. 

A  writer  in  the  Aihance  says :  ' '  The  other  day 
1  asked  a  lady  who  is  exceptional  for  her  liter- 
ary culture  and  tastes  what  she  had  been  read- 
ing during  the  .summer.  'Iteally  nothing,' she 
said,  '  except  the  missionary  jMtpers.  I  cannot 
find    time  for  auytliiug  else.'      And  yet    tliic 
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*  nothing  but  mi^iKionary  jwpers '  hnd  kept  her 
in  touch  with  the  world,  \\aA  made  her  an 
intt'resting  person  to  talk  with,  although  ^he 
was  u  housekeeper  with  a  large  faniih",  and  with 
very  little  kitchen  help.  It  had  k-ept  her  from 
Ixicoming  intellectually  stupid  with  the  monot- 
ony of  diiilv  toil." 


Sta  m4  SuTloiir. 

BimluuHnda  Nug,  »  Iliiitlu  louvcrt  in  India, 
in  an  nrtiele  on  "  Sin  luid  Saviour,"  says:  "  Sin 
is  the  combination  of  Satan  and  'I,'  while  faith 
is  tlie  coiiiUiuiitiou  of  F\ither  and  '  I.'  I  must 
tell  you  how  this  thought  eame  to  my  mind. 
In  English  there  arc  two  wiiy.s  of  Abbreviating 
words;  one  is  by  putting  the  first  and  the  last 
letter,  aa  Rs.  for  '  rupees,'  and  the  other  by  put- 
ting a  few  letters  from  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  as  Marq.  for  'marquis.'  According  to  this 
rule  Sn.  is  an  abbreviation  of  'Satan,'  and  when 
'  I'  is  joined  with  it  it  becomes  s-i-ii — sin.  And 
again,  on  the  other  han<l,  Fath.  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  '  father,'  and  when  '  I '  is  joined  with 
it  it  becomes  f-a-i-t-h — faith.  In  both  the  ca.wa 
'I'  is  exactly  in  the  middle,  showing  '  I '  seized 
by  Satan  is  wn,  and  'I'  yielded  to  the  Father  is 
/artA." 

NlnloBi  lad  Theoloff. 

Dr.  Hovey,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union,  spoke  on  "The  inflneDce 
of  a  century  of  missions  upon  Christian  theol- 
ogy," mentioning  four  particulars:  1.  Id  speak- 
ing of  God  there  has  been  a  manifest  transfer  of 
emphasis  from  God's  natural  attributes  to  his 
moral  one.s.  We  hear  more  of  his  love  and  less 
of  his  sujireme  sovereignty  simply  as  such.  2. 
In  speaking  of  Christian  life  there  has  been  a 
manifest  transfer  of  emphasis  from  faith  to  love, 
from  trust  to  service.  The  active  influence  of 
the  missionary  enterprise  ha.s  bad  a  chief  share 
in  bringing  tliis  change  to  pass.  The  ])r«ctieal 
side  of  Christian  life  has  been  pushed  to  the 

■  iront.  Missionary  service  calls  for  an  active 
exercise  of  faith,  yet  in  it  the  stress  is  laid  upon 
lore.  3.  In  maintaining  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion  there  has  been  a  manifest 
transfer  of  emphasis  from  the  mimculous  to  the 
moraL  4.  In  respect  to  heathen  nations  and 
their  religions,  we  have  begun  to  look  u{>on  the 
people  with  more  of  compassion  and  less  of  mere 
repulsion.  We  see  in  their  jtystcui.t  somuthiug 
of  truth,  though  mi.xcfl  with  mimy  and  danger- 
ous errors;  and  so  have  been  led  to  enter  with 
the  more  of  zeal  and  joy  into  the  work  of  carry- 
ing to  them  that  truth  which  is  without  alloy. 


A  Sew  MlMlott  In  Afyiea. 

Bishop  Taylctr  has  ap|K>inted  the  Rev.  E.  H, 
Richards,  A.M.,  and  wife  t^i  oi>cn  a  mission  in 
Mashonalaud.  Zanibe.sia,  South  Africa.  Dr.  C. 
C.  McCal>e  writes  that  he  heartily  approves  of 
the  plan.  Five  thousand  dollars  are  m-cdcd  for 
the  Ibiinding  of  thi-  mission,  and  funds  cau  b« 
sent  to  Hev.  E.  H.  Richards,  Xorwalk,  Ohio. 
Bishop  Taylor  writes;  "Brother  Ricluinls  was 
the  pioneer  mls.<«i<mary  explorer  of  much  of  that 
country  and  preached  four  years  in  the  Zulu 
language.  He  is  an  able  Oos^k-I  minister.  JI« 
and  his  wife  are  ready  to  return  to  Africa  on  the 
principle  of  strict  economy,  to  teach  the  heathen 
the  way  to  God  and  heaven,  and  give  them  a  good 
common  schoi >l  cJucatian  and  tln'  industries  re- 
quired for  inde|)endGnt  self-support  on  the  plan 
of  Christian  civilization." 


The   Past  Three  Yean  and  the  Present  Outlook 
in  Japan. 

DY    KBV.  H.    LOIIMIS. 

Trk  post  three  rears  hnvo  Iw-en  a  limo  of  funeral 
upheavin)^  in  Japan.  First  of  all,  the  oM  unli-for- 
cii;n  spirit  has  come  to  the  front  with  a  streiifrth 
mid  prominence  that  was  utterly  iinexpecle<l.  Aud 
to-dny  there  is  a  considerable  party  that  holds  vo  tbo 
position  that  this  country  should  be  for  tlio  Japx- 
ncae  only,  iiid  .ill  lorci^^ners  arc  to  be  kept  within  the 
prescribed  liiT)i'.a,  and  deprived  of  ttie  privileires  of 
citizeuahip.  And  ret,  strange  t<)  t>ay,  tlioM  same 
men  are  the  most  bitter  in  llioir  denunciation  of  the 
present  treaties  which  include  consular  jurisdiction 
instead  of  subjection  to  Japanese  authorities. 

In  the  second  place,  there  haa  been  aa  uwakening 
among  the  anti-Christian  sects  that  has  been  felt 
throughout  tlie  land.  The  Buddhists  have  roused 
themselves  as  never  before  to  instill  new  life  into 
their  systems  and  save  their  followers  and  inlliience. 
To  help  llioir  cause  schools  have  been  established, 
and  rarioits  agencies  employed,  alter  tlie  niaiiiior  of 
Christian  workers  here  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  third  place,  political  questions  have  ab- 
sorbed so  luiich  alteution  that  religion  has  licen  leit 
ill  the  backfrrouud,  and  ol' course  suffered  in  conse- 
<|uciice.  But  the  protniticnce  aud  popnUiritr  of  sorao 
of  the  Christian  men  in  political  life  haa  made  it  evi- 
dent to  all  that  Christianity  has  cunio  her«  to  stay, 
and  has  already  bcc(>mo  a  power  in  the  land. 

There  has  also  been  a  considerable  discusaioM  of 
theological  questions  which  have  occupied  the 
roinUs  of  some  of  Uio  lenders,  and  so  turned  tlieir 
tlionght.4  from  the  more  important  work  of  suring 
souls.  All  forms  of  religious  belief  find  ihoir  way  to 
Japan,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  people  should  bo 
led  to  inquire  and  settle  for  themselves  what  ia  truth. 

Aud  so  there  is  more  or  l«as  shining  of  forcea 
aud  adjustment  of  plans  to  meet  the  changes  that 
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hove  taken  pUoo.  On  all  siidcs  there  is  a  spirit  of 
hopefuliieaa  and  expoctancy  of  l»etter  iliingg  in  the 
future.  Wore  it  not  for  the  rcmorkable  Buccess  of  a 
few  yenrs  ft(ro  we  nhould  oongritlulat«  ourselves  on 
tlie  present  prospecta,  nnd  feci  ihnl  weliud  abundkut 
rexaon  to  be  encouraged  and  tliunkful.  An  it  is,  all 
■□i!<sicins  are  brauching  out  more  largely  in  their 
u'urk,  and  many  are  urgently  calling  for  reinforce- 
meuta  to  occupy  new  nod  invitin;;  field*. 


Hiaaioaary  Day  at  NorthMd. 

BT   BBV.    U.    B.    BARTZLRR.. 

Missions  and  mixaionariea  have  always  had  a  pIao« 
on  the  NonhQeld  platform,  lASt  year  one  lull  day 
of  the  Auiiunn  Conference  was  devoted  to  ralsaiona, 
and  ikt  Mr.  Moody's  request  tlie  program  wns  made 
and  the  services  conducted  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
At  the  Conference  just  closed  Dr.  Pierson  was  again 
called  to  urriing^  for  a  miBsiouary  day,  and  to  preside 
on  tiio  occasion.  The  invited  missionary  spcalcers 
could  not  all  be  lieard  in  ooe  day,  so  the  forenoon  of 
Uie  following  day  was  also  devoted  to  missions.  Dr. 
Pierson  introduced  the  services  and  the  speakers,  and 
closed  after  the  lost  speaker  witli  a  marveloiia  ex- 
hibit of  the  progress  and  triumphs  of  Christianity  in 
heathen  lands. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Bald  wiu,  formerly  missionary  in  Foo-Chow, 
China,  and  now  a  socretAry  of  tlie  Mission  Board  of 
the  Methodist  Eptacopul  Church,  spoke  impressively 
of  the  great  difficulties  and  triumphs  of  mission  work 
in  Cliinfl.  The  greatest  of  all  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles lu  the  progress  of  Christinnity  iu  that  land 
he  affirmed  to  be  not  in  the  people,  not  in  their 
customa,  not  in  Uioir  idolatry,  because  these  can  be 
overcome,  hut  in  the  ungodly  lives  of  men  from 
Christian  Aniorica  and  Knrope.  In  answer  to  the 
oft-repealed  and  incredulous  question  whether  the 
Chinese  can  really  be  oonveried,  the  speaker  said 
en)pliBtl&'ilIy  that  they  make  some  of  the  best 
Christian*  the  world  has  ever  seen,  worthy  of  the 
most  heroic  ages  of  the  Church.  Iu  illustration  and 
conHrmntion  of  this  assertion  Dr.  Baldwin  related 
the  life-story  of  two  men,  which  seemed  like  a  pogo 
from  the  Acts  of  tlio  Apostles — a  story  of  supremo 
lore  and  loyalty  and  heroic  devotion  to  Jesus  Clinst, 
and  of  wonderful  success  in  winniug  souls  for  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Cronkhito,  of  Burma,  spoke  of  "The 
Compensations  of  Uissionury  Life."  One  of  these  ia 
the  warm,  Chrisllike  love  for  the  soliIs  uf  lliu  hcnllien 
that  God  kindles  m  the  tnissioonry's  heart,  a  real 
mother  lovo  as  for  children.  Another  is  the  mani- 
fest wonderful  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  the 
missionary  is  permitted  to  witness.  Still  another  ia 
the  people  thentselves  who  ure  suved,  to  whom  God 
unites  the  missionary's  heart  in  a  lender  luve  that  is 
inexpressibly  sweet.  As  an  itinstration  of  the  vast- 
11088  of  the  work  the  speaker  said;    "  How  many 


people  are  there  in  the  world  7  Thot  is  too  Urpo ; 
OB  narrow  it  still.  How  many  women  and  girls  ire 
there  in  India  *  Well,  suppose  you  send  out  isoaie- 
body  and  you  give  him  a  stock  of  Bibles,  audyou  say 
to  him,  'fJive  to  every  woman  and  grirl  in  India  one 
Bible.'  At  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  Bibles  a 
day,  how  long  would  it  take  to  furnish  every  woman 
and  girl  in  India  with  one  Bible?  It  would  take 
seventeen  years." 

The  vetorati.  Dr.  Noviua,  of  China,  represcntiDg 
the  work  in  th.it  great  country,  said  among  other 
things :  "  Wo  have  been  accustomed  until  recently  to 
think  of  China  as  in  the  far,  far  East,  the  last  and 
moat  difficult  country  to  reach.  When  my  wife  and 
I  went  to  China  in  1863  we  went  around  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  H<ipo,  and  were  six  mouths  on  the 
voyage.  But  now,  within  a  few  years,  China  ia  not 
considered  us  very  far.  What  is  China?  Why. 
China  is  just  another  United  States  in  mauy  respects. 
Through  the  literature  of  China  j-ou  can  reach  nil  the 
nations  aroiuid  China,  including  a  population  of  nlioui 
live  hundred  million,  or  one  third  of  tlie  human  race. 
The  Scriptures,  translated  into  the  one  langiiuge,  will 
reach  five  hundred  million.  WItli  one  of  lb* 
dialects  of  Cliina  you  can  reooh  one  hundred  and 
&fty  million  human  beings."  In  the  province  wbiott 
had  been  his  home  (or  many  years,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  twenty-seven  million,  he  said :  "  We  have  a 
type  of  the  strong,  sturdy  Chinaman,  different  from 
those  most  people  see.  They  are  men  of  brain  sod 
m4n  of  great  muscle,  and  wo  cannot  nfford  to  despisi? 
the  Eastern  rnce  and  look  down  upon  it ;  if  we 
do  we  will  simply  show  our  ignorance.  They  look 
u|iou  usjis  inferior  to  them,  as  imcultivnted  heathen, 
und  wo  have  hardly  convinced  them  yet  that  we  are 
their  superiors." 

Dr.  James  T.  Gracey,  President  of  the  luterttational 
Missionary  Union,  took  a  wide  outlook  on  the  world 
Held  of  mission  work.  Speaking  of  the  drift  toward 
a  common  religion,  he  said:  "There  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  All  the  nations  believe 
in  tlie  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  so  there  ia  thit 
universal  belief  in  the  minds  of  men.  Then  you  have 
the  doctrine  of  the  Triads,  the  idea  of  incarnation, 
that  God  has  been  incarnate;  then  tlio  idea  of 
sncriflco — wherever  we.rtnd  it  it  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  necessities  of  the  human  heart.  The  Moham- 
medan has  a  law  that  positively  forbids  his  sacriddng, 
but  lie  sacri&cca  at  the  tombs  of  the  saint;  Ive  sacri- 
lices  in  Mocou,  the  place  of  all  places  where  he  should 
not  sacrifice.  You  have  it  written,  90  to  spe»k,  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  human  heart,  that  man  somehow 
gets  to  God  by  means  of  gifts  and  sacrifices.  These 
things  are  dear  to  man.  Tliey  are  dear  to  tlje  human 
heart.  Meu  will  light  for  thum,  men  will  die  for  them ; 
they  will  wander  on  burning  sands,  they  will  wander 
in  blusteriug  snow  for  them;  they  will  sacriAce  their 
money,  their  wives,  and  their  children  for  them ;  they 
will  do  anything  for  these  ideas,  which  are  so  dear. 


TliA  Chinese  Officials  at 
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"  Now  ccmes  the  question,  Wlwt  religion  is  likoly 
to  come  into  the  liuiiian  heart  among  tlieae  beliefa  of 
the  human  soul?  A  KligioD,  any  religion,  which 
has  the  moat  or  these  preat  fundamental  ideas  which 
are  dear  to  maa  8laniJ!i  a  big  chnnce,  when  men  find 
it,  for  becomiog  the  reli^on  of  the  most  men.  Give 
me  the  religion,  tlierelbre,  wliich  puts  the^e  great 
rundamental  ideaa  of  men  over  all  logical  relations, 
and  I  tell  you  that  yon  have  given  me  a  religion  that 
■taods  the  biggest  chance  of  being  taken  by  the  world 
when  men  find  it  out.  I  need  not  slop  to  tell  you 
the  force  of  what  I  am  going  to  say,  when  I  say  thiit 
Chrislimiily  lins  in  it  that  whicli  mitkes  it  best  adapt- 
ed to  become  the  religion  of  the  world  wbeo  men 
find  it  out  It  is  nn  inherent  force  which  has  in  it 
•  power  that  is  absolutely  irresistible  when  men  find 
it  out.  Now,  to-day,  if  it  is  our  duty  to  make  this 
religion  known  to  all  men,  we  have  a  very  large  task 
on  hand.  When  we  stand  in  judgment  on  that  last 
great  day  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  globe 
may  stjind  vnXh  aChinamac  in  front  and  a  ChiD&m&u 
behind.  Ten  deep,  sl:>nding  beside  each  other,  they 
would  girdle  the  globe  at  the  equator.  It  is  well,  if  we 
arc  going  into  this  thing,  to  go  where  people  are,  and 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  go  where  people  want  you  moat," 

Rev.  6.  H,  Guttcrson,  of  the  Congregational  Board, 
•poke  at  length  of  the  true  charnctor  of  mission  work, 
of  some  of  its  obstacles,  its  progress  and  triumphs, 
and  methods  for  its  promotion.  The  single,  ultimate, 
direct  work  of  the  Church,  said  he,  is  to  put  into  the 
hearts  of  all  human  beings  arojnd  this  globe  the 
thought  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  a  secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board,  told  the  thrilling  story  of  tl^e  wonderful 
ilife-work  of  one  of  the  grontust  moral  heroes  of  this 

ntury,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills. 

Several  intensely  interesting   meetings  wore  held 

peciaily  for  women,  addressed  by  Miss  Helen  Rich- 
ardson, whose  present  errand  in  this  country  is  to 
secure  aid  for  rescue  work  in  western  India  and  the 
Mtablisliment  of  an  Industrial  Homo  and  Refuge  for 
Women  at  Poooa  and  Bombjiy.  Miss  Emma  Cum- 
mings,  a  medical  missionary  to  India,  told  of  the 
sickening  horrors  endured  by  women  in  Indiu  for 
want  of  medical  attendance.  K  number  of  otlier 
missionaries  spoke,  at  ttlso  Mrs.  Tel  Sonu,  n  Japanese 
lady  formerly  a  lun-ycr  in  Tokio,  and  now  raising 
iimds  Vi  estubhsh  a  Christian  school  for  her  heathen 

slers  of  the  higher  classes. 

The  mUsionary  spirit  burned  with  n  steady  glow 
tliroitgliout  all  the  services.  Again  and  again  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  the  people  found  unmistakable 
expression  in  liberal  money  contributions  to  the 
worthy  causes  represooled  by  Tarioua  speakers.  One 
of  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  day  was  witnessed 
when  Dr.  Plcrson  announced  that  a  telegram  had 
Come  to  Pr.  Mitchell  from  the  Laos  country  of  Up- 
per Sian,  praying  for  help  in  behalf  of  the  famine- 
Mricken   heathen  (here.     Dr.   Pierson's   Buggesiion. 


emphasized  with  a  liberal  contributioo,  that  the  Con- 
ference extend  a  Christian  hand  of  help,  was  mot 
with  a  prompt,  enthusiastic  response,  and  in  a  short 
time  $700  was  raised,  whicli  was  afterward  increased 
to  f  l.OOO,  and  the  result  promptly  tele-graphed  to 
Siam,  so  that,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  says,  in  twelve  hours 
from  the  time  of  sending  the  telegram  from  North- 
Qeld  the  starving  people  would  begin  to  eat  the  food 
purchased  by  the  Northtield  contribution.  Liberal 
help  was  also  given  to  the  work  of  Miss  Richardson 
and  Mr!i.  Tel  Sono. 

If  space  permitted  I  would  like  to  note  also  the 
very  elTcclivo  uddrosses  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  Dr.  A. 
Bunker,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Janvier,  but  all  the  good 
things  of  that  overflowing  Nortbfleld  missionary  day 
cannot  be  gathered  up  iuto  one  article.  Surely  the 
instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  day  will  yield  re- 
sults of  blessing  many  dnys  hence,  both  here  and  in 
other  lauds  beyond  the  seas. — New  York  Observer. 


The  Ohinese  Officials  at  Work. 

BY  BEV.   ISAAC  T.   nEADI.AKO. 

The  GoTemor-General  and  Governor  of  Hooan 
have  just  concluded  an  important  investigation  of  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  libelous  placards  in  the  city 
of  Cliaiigslia.  No  one  was  po-sitively  convicted,  but 
the  evidence  against  two  publishing  firms  was  auf- 
flcicnt  Co  justify  tlie  authorities  in  ordering  them  to 
receive  eighty  blows,  wear  the  wooden  collar  three 
months,  and  have  their  shops  closed  in  perpetuity. 

Chou  Han,  the  Taolai  who  was  nccosed,  w«s  or- 
dered cashiered  "  and  kept  at  home  under  surveil- 
lance, -n-ilhout  being  permitted  to  visit  the  provincial 
capital." 

TI)irr,y-one  blocks  from  which  the  books  wore 
printed  were  discovered  and  destroyed  by  llie  Han- 
kow Tuotai  in  the  presence  of  the  consul  at  that  port. 

The  memorialists  represent  and  have  it  printed  in 
the  Peking  Gazette,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
preacliing  of  ChrisUanity  is  permitted  by  treaty,  and 
the  Tnungli  Tamen  spenk  of  the  freedom  of  all  who 
wish  to  become  Christians. 

Dr.  Gnffith  John  speaks  of  two  Chinese  Cbristians 
in  the  same  city  (Cbangslia)  "  who  are  not  employed 
by  any  mission,"  but  "are  going  about  the  streets." 
"preaching  the  Gospel  and  distributing  Christian 
books,"  one  of  whom  only  a  short  time  ago  was  re- 
viled and  beaten  and  compelled  by  his  clan  to  *'  write 
a  document  expressing  his  willingness  to  be  expelled 
from  his  chin,"  which  was  immediately  done;  and 
now,  without  homo  or  friends  or  relatives  to  own  his 
relationship,  and  ''not  employed  by  any  mission,"  he 
is  distribtiting  Christian  Ixtoks  and  preacliing  the 
Gospel  in  the  city  and  among  the  people  who  reviled 
and  beat  and  then  cost  him  out  from  among  them. 

Who  says  there  are  no  honest  earnest  Chinese  Chria- 
tiMna? 

Peking  Univerfihj,  China. 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Rev.  W.  p.  WALKsa,  D.D.,  of  our  Korlli  Cliina 
Kiggion,  ia  at  855 J  North  Neiv  Jersey  Street,  Indiau- 
upolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tad,  of  our  Board  of  Mnnafrcrs,  left  last 
moot])  to  vieit  our  inisvionis  in  Jupnii  8iid  Kureii. 

Tlic  Anglo-Chinese  <lny  wliool  at  Singnporo,  Rev. 
C.  E.  Copclund,  jiriiicipikl,  lius  a  daily  ultendancu  of 
three  hundred  nod  seventy- live. 

Rev.  If.  S.  Tail,  of  our  .Tnp»ii  Mission,  is  soon  to 
return  to  the  United  Stuiea  on  furlough.  Ror.  J. 
Wior  will  tiikc  his  place  as  Dean  of  the  School  oT 
Theology  at  Aoyama,  Tokio. 

At  the  goeelon  of  tlic  Japan  Conference,  held  in 
July,  Rev.  Julius  Soper  was  appointed  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Hakodate  District,  wliich  embraces  the 
whole  island  of  Yesso.  He  left  the  United  States 
last  month  ou  his  way  to  Jajmn.  His  address  will 
be  Hakodate.     His  family  remain  nt  Carlisle,  Pa. 

On  September  19  tlicro  sailed  from  Vancouver  for 
North  Cliina  Rev.  G.  R.  Dnvia,  Mrs,  H.  II.  Lowry 
and  daugliter  Mnbcl,  J.  F.  Scott,  M.D.,  Rev.  LaCledo 
Borrow  and  wife,  and  Rev.  C.  O.  Kepler  and  wife; 
also,  rcprcsentinjf  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  Miss  Sanih  M.  Boswonh  for  Foo-Chow,  and 
Miss  Ella  K  Glover  lor  Xankini;, 

This  month  xliore  will  rciiirn  to  India  Rev.  Henry 
Mansell,  D.D.,  and  wile,  Rev.  E.  W.  Purker,  D.D.,  nnd 
wife,  Rev.  J  K.  Robinson  and  family,  Mrs.  J.  U. 
Garden  and  child,  Rev.  W.  11.  Stcplicns  and  wife. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Crane  and  wife  reinforce  the  mission  tliis 
month.  Rev.  Benjamin  Chew  la  now  on  his  way  to 
Kortli  India.    Mrs.  T.  J,  Scott  will  return  next  month. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Appcuzeiler,  Superintendent  of  tlie 
Korea  Mission,  witii  his  family,  has  returned  lo  Ihe 
United  Stales  after  an  absence  of  seven  and  a  half 
years.  Mc  is  prepared  to  give  an  iutcresting  ae- 
cuunt  of  llio  rchgion,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  Koreans,  and  caa  be  secured  by  pastors  wlio 
wish  help  in  Inking  their  missionary  coUcclious.  He 
can  be  addressed  nt  Lwncaster,  I';i, 

Married  at  the  English  Consulate-General  ut  Seoul, 
Korea,  on  June  27,  18»2,  by  Wnllcr  C.  HUiier,  Esq., 
British  Consul-General  for  Korea,  and  afterward  ut 
the  Ladies'  Home'of  llie  Woniaii's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  Rev. 
Franklin  Olilinger,  assisted  by  Rev,  Professor  D.  A. 
Bunkfir,  Hfv.  W.  J.  Hull.  MP.,  to  Miss  Rosotla  Sher- 
wood,  M.D.,  Ijotli  of  tlio  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

The  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer,  of  our  Japan  Mission,  is 
now  home  on  furlough.  He  has  with  him  u  reprc- 
nenlftlive  collection  of  sloroopticon  views  of  Jap.-in, 
especially  of  the  great  earthquake  of  October  last, 
and  is  prepared  lo  make  engiigemenu  for  lectures 
during  the  coming  full  and  winter  in  the  interests  of 
hia  work.     Pastors,    Sunday   schools,   or    Epworth 


Loagues  desiring  hia  services  arc  requested  to  corre- 
spond with  him  immediately  nt  Factory  ville,  Wyoiniog 
County,  Pu.,  box  131. 

Rev.  William  N.  Brewster  writes  from  Hing-hua. 
China;  "  A  short  time  ago  we  went  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  on  the  Hong-deng  Circuit  The  p^i'^tor  had 
l>uen  very  sick  for  tlireo  months,  at  one  lime  not  ex- 
pected to  live.  But  the  p«ople  had  l>«en  at  work. 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  had  rewarded  their  labors  and 
Uieir  faith.  They  said  the  mcetiug  would  be  held  it 
A  now  pl»ce,  and  so  it  wan.  It  was  only  about  a 
month  old.  Previous  to  that  lime  tliis  church  wa.s 
on  idol  temple.  It  wua  built  by  a  vegetarian  religiou- 
ist,  who  thought  to  save  his  soul  by  putting  hi6 
money  into  this  building,  eating  no  flesli,  and  con- 
atunily  worshiping  the  idols  to  which  it  was  dedicated. 
He  is  au  old  man,  and  totally  blind;  but  his  mind  is 
clear.  Hearing  uf  Christ  through  an  CAmest  laj 
pr»aclicr,  he  believed  on  him,  gnvo  up  his  idols,  and 
deeded  the  temple  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  bo  used  as  a  place  of  Chriatijui  worship. 
It  is  four  miles  from  the  ceuiral  church  of  the  cir. 
cuit,  in  a  densely  populated  region.  Already  there ' 
are  several  Christian  families  in  tlio  neighborhood. 
These  have  subscribed  money,  and  made  some  shglit 
repairs,  and  bought  necessary  furniture." 


The  Fanees  of  India. 

liV    BEV.    GWBUe    W.    CARK. 

O.v  the  lust  page  of  the  July  number  of  The 
Gospel  \s  Au.  L*xds,  which  has  just  reached  ns,  is 
nil  article  entitled  "Mission  Work  Among  the  Par- 
sees  of  India."  To  scveml  stutomcnta  in  that  article, 
which  wili,  I  think,  give  the  people  at  home  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  Parsees,  and  of  mission  work  among 
them,  I  take  exception.  The  first  statemeut  of 
Mr.  Rastomji's  is:  "No  direct  missionary  work  has 
been  carried  on  among  the  Parsees,  though  there 
does  not  exist  a  nation  in  India  which  is  so  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  Gospel."  Xow  I  am  sure  that  the  flnii 
part  of  tliis  statement  is  nnlnic,  and  having  lived 
gome  years  in  daily  contact  with  the  Pursee«  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are,  as  ti  people, 
very  far  from  being  ready  lo  accept  Christ. 

The  Salvation  Anny  has  for  some  years  pnsi 
renteii  halls  in  two  distinctly  Parsec  quarters  of 
Bombay,  niir]  nightly  carried  on  meetings  in  which 
the  audience  has  been  nearly  all  Pnrsees.  Ia  addi- 
lioii  to  this  they  have  coustjinlly  been  visiting 
among  this  people.  The  Parsees  ore  a  very  bigoted 
race,  anil  the  few  who  have  turned  Christians  liave 
been  persecuted  almost  [>»st  belief.  It  is  quite  true 
ihut  they  arc  niivanced  in  civili^jiiion,  education,  and 
branches  of  commerce,  but  I  have  noticed  tluit  the 
more  a  heutlien  native  of  India  becomes  advanced  in 
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th<>se  thiaga,  the  fftitlier  he,  its  n  rule,  geu  from 
Chrial,  and  the  harder  it  i«  lo  convert  liim.  TVilh 
hardly  an  exception,  nil  the  grc^  »hop8  in  Bombay 
ftre  run  by  Paraee  landlords,  and  tho  property  o(  tlio 
worst  street  in  Boinixiy — a  street  that  ic  wholly  iti- 
hahiied  by  Kiiropean  prostitutes — is  owned  and 
rented  to  tliese  people  by  Partieca,  aud  these  on- 
lightened  and  of  good  aocial  ataudiug. 

Tho  Farsees,  that  iii  the  great  mass  of  Uicm,  know 
very  little  About  their  religion.  They  have  a  nnnibcr  of 
Zend  pmyem  printed  in  the  Oujersti  character,  and 
theaa  they  mumble  over  ns  fast  as  they  cnn  move 
their  lipa  and  without  iindcraiaDding  a  word,  as  tho 
Zend,  their  sacred  language,  is  understood  but  by 
rery  few  if  any  at  all.  At  tho  end  of  these  prayers 
is  ji  short  one  in  the  Gujerdti  language,  which  Uiey 
iiDderHtand,  and  its  purport  Is  tliai  they  ^ope  God 
will  bless  tliem  with  n  Iodk-  life,  give  them  riclies, 
give  tliem  rich  Hona-ln-law,  und  a  lot  more  to  tlie 
same  effect.  Thanking  Ocxl  for  his  wonderful 
mercies  never  enters  their  heads.  Mr.  Manickji 
llody,  the  "  Pnrsce  convert  who  speaks  in  the  upeil 
air  on  the  Esplanade  in  a  general  way  in  three  or 
fonr  liuignngos,"  is  a  warm  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
aoundly  converted  soineyears  ago,  underwent  a  gre«t 
d^al  of  persecution,  but  has  stood  firm.  He  gener- 
ally speoka  ou  the  Esplanade  every  evening  lo 
firowda  of  Purseen  and  in  their  own  language,  and 
I  am  sure  tliat  he  has  spent  ronny,  many  days  work- 
ing for  tho  salvation  of  the  Parseos. 

I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rnstoroji,  the 
writer  of  ihe  ariicla  in  question,  and  I  have*  never 
known  or  heard  of  his  doing  the  siightcsi  work  to 
bring  his  people  lo  Christ.  Ue  is  well  cducaleil.  and 
I  think  tliat  it  would  bo  far  more  to  his  credit  were 
he  to  go  to  work  instead  of  waiting  for  some  for- 
eigner to  lake  the  lead.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  conversions  from  tho  Pursccs,  men  who  have  stood 
Arm  and  to-day  arc  in  the  Christian  ministry.  Have 
these  men  never  done  anything  for  tho  conversion 
of  their  countrymen?  There  is  a  Parseo  Oujoruti 
traoAlation  of  the  New  Teiitamcnt;  who  translated 
it  if  no  one  has  worked  for  the  Parsees?  Mr. 
Raatomji  says:  "  it  pains  mo  to  stale  that  the  Gospel 
is  not  preached  to  this  people."  I  say  that  lliey 
have  exactly  the  same  opportunity  of  hearing  ilio 
Gospel  that  any  other  cnste  or  Dalioiinliiy  liave  in 
Bonibny  ;  that  it  is  priwichcd  to  them  as  much  as  it  is 
preached  to  anyone  c1.su.  1  hold  a  Gujeruti  service 
io  the  MetliinJist  Kpisco^iul  Church  every  Sunday, 
and.  altliough  I  have  often  had  Hindus  come,  yet  I 
have  never  seen  a  Pnrsoe  there,  and  the  buildings 
next  the  Church  are  inhabited  by  Parsees. 

There  are  three  classes  of  religionists  in  Bombay 
who  are  very  bigoted,  the  Parsees,  the  Brahmins,  and 
the  Moharamednns,  and  of  tliese  three  classes  I  have 
DO  hesitatioa  in  saying  that  the  Pnracea  are  the  most 
bigoted. 

Bombay,  Jtjy  20.  1898. 


LnokDOw  Ohtutian  Oollege. 

TJiEnew  buililiug  for  the  college  is  completed  and 
is  being  occupied  this  full  for  the  first  lime,  The 
principal.  Rev.  W.  A.  Maiisell,  in  liis  roixirt  just  ro- 
ceivwl  states  that  the  building  cost  44,000  rui>ees, 
tho  furniture  3,0U0  rupees,  and  necessary  outlay  on 
the  out-buildlngK,  walls,  etc.,  3,000  rupees,  a  total  i<f 
60,000  nipees,  or  about  $20,000.  Of  this  amount 
about  one  half  has  been  received.  Dr.  J.  U.  Ucid 
paying  $6,000  and  Mr.  Charles  Pratt  $2,500.  Money 
is  needed  to  pay  off  the  remaining  indebtedness  and 
also  for  an  endowment.  Respecting  tlie  endowment 
the  principal  wriles: 

"  Tho  college  needs  to  he  fully  eiidowe<l,  that  it 
may  be  entirely  independent  of  govorunient  aid,  and 
also  free  from  tho  necessity  of  requiring  help  from 
missionary  appropriations.  The  college  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped  wiili  a  competeni  aU\tl  of  pro. 
feasors  of  the  first  rank,  who  will  aitrrict  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  Church  liie  brightest  youUks  in  tho 
coQutry.  If  the  students  cannot  find  the  instructiun 
they  want  in  Christian  colleges  they  will  go  to  the 
secular  and  to  the  government  schools,  where,  to  say 
tho  least,  tho  tendency  is  non-Christian. 

"  A  comparatively  small  sum  will  set  the  college 
ou  n  self-supporting  basis  for  many  years  to  come. 
An  endowment  of  8<30,OO0,  or  150,000  rupees,  will 
accomplish  this.  Many  limes  this  amount  is  given 
every  yenr  to  single  institutions  at  homo.  Would 
that  some  of  our  breihren  whom  the  Lord  hns 
prospered  miglit  be  led  to  bestow  their  gifts  here  also, 
whore  tlraro  is  sucli  need,  and  where  such  large  r«- 
lurns  are  assured  I 

"  What  will  the  above  amount  accomplish  ?  It 
will,  if  wi»ely  iuvestod — and  every  safeguard  for  its 
investment  will  be  provided  by  tho  Missionary  Board 
and  Finance  Committee — provide  for  ihroe  European 
and  three  Indian  professorships,  leaving  the  fee  in- 
come to  be  dsvoted  to  current  expenses  and  addi- 
tional tutors,  a«  needed.  Thus  the  college  would  be  at 
once  established  on  a  tinn  and  permanent  basis;  and 
while  the  most  important  work  of  educating  and  hfi- 
ing  up  the  Church,  already  begun,  would  be  more 
successfully  and  rapidly  carried  forward,  it  would  at 
the  same  time  set  free  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
direct  evungelijuition  of  the  heatlien. 

'*  Such  an  endowment  would  repay  a  hundredfold 
tlic  money  invested  in  direct  ami  imporiant  results 
for  the  Christianization  of  India,  ami  wc  feel  conlldcut 
that  our  friends  at  home  and  in  Jndin  will  respond  to 
this  appeal,  and  the  full  amount  be  realized. 
AniuunLs  to  any  extent  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
principal,  to  Bishop  Thoburn,  or  any  of  the  mis* 
sionary  secretaries  or  tlie  trustees.  Dr.  Waugh  and 
Dr.  Parker  are  at  the  present  writing  in  America,  and 
will  lie  glad  to  receive  and  forward  any  donations  for 
this  fund.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  will  found  a 
Kuropcan  profcasorahip,  and  $G,0UO  an  Indian  pro- 
feB«k>rtliip ;  smaller  sums  designated  to  be  intended 
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Tor  this  purposo  will  be  sot  aside  and  applied  to  the 
fund  H8  directed, 

"During  the  post  year  several  now  tetnponiry 
■cholarshipa  (S30  per  luinum)  hnve  been  received. 
Oue  pernianent  aclioliirship  ($500)  has  alao  been 
KCiired,  iiiukiiig  eighteen  in  hII. 

"We  are  oonstaotly  receiving  calls  for  help  from 
various  claaoes — sons  of  native  preachers,  new  con- 
vert!<,  and  otbc-ra — and  ore  desirous  of  aMistiug  them. 
The  sum  of  $500(1, 250  rupees  in  India)  founds  a 
perpetual  scholnriihip.  The  intereut  of  this  com- 
pnmtively  small  aura,  f 30  (or  75  rupees  per  year),  by 
the  strictest  ecouomy,  supports  a  student,  pays  for 
bis  clothes,  food,  and  books,  and  when  the  holder  of 
the  scholarship  groduates  auotlier  lake.i  Iuk  place. 
Tims  the  work  will  continue  year  by  year,  a  constant 
source  of  help  aud  blessing.  Fifty  perpetual 
■cbolsrships  are  needed. 

"We  already  hare  upward  of  thirty  temporary 
scholarships,  represcniing  as  many  friends  at  home, 
and  desire  to  increiise  the  number  to  dfly.  Anyone 
sending  us  75  rupt-es  per  year  for  live  years  may 
educate  a  sludeut  to  go  forth  in  his  name  Co  work  for 
God  in  India." 
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BT  BKV.  UAR0C8  L.  TAPT. 

"Thk  London  Missionary  Society  has  this  year  placed 
by  the  side  of  its  old  slandnrd  a  now  kjiiiincr  iuscribcd 
'  A  Forwnrd  MoveraenL'  Nearly  «  year  ago  the 
director-  of  the  society  resolved,  'Thut  it  is  desirable 
tliut  the  society,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  balance 
with  which  the  past  yeor  closed,  at  once  proceed  to 
provide  for  the  present  needs  which  have  already 
been  recognized  by  the  board,  . .  .  and  tliut  an  attempt 
be  made  to  add  one  hundred  additional  missionaries 
to  the  society's  staff  before  the  society's  centenary 
is  celebrated  in  1895.' 

"This  proposal  was  regurded  us  very  bold,  inasmuch 
u  it  would  require  an  additional  outlay  of  $125,000 
per  annum.  But  the  London  Society  whs  doubtless 
(timnlated  to  this  ypocial  effort  by  the  pro|>osals  of 
the  Baptist  Uissiouiiry  Society,  which  planno<l  to  ccl- 
ebnite  its  centenury  the  present  year  by  raising  a 
special  inemoriiU  fund  of  $5UO,I)OU,  and  also  by  in- 
creasing the  annual  income  by  $500,000. 

"Botln  of  iliese  societies  made  earnest  calls  for 
men  and  women,  and  for  immediate  contributioas 
of  money.  Sovernl  schouiea  were  devised  for  awak- 
ening special  interest  in  tlxis  forward  movement. 
Among  other  plans,  the  London  Society,  at  the 
supgeslion  of  certain  clergymen,  issued  a  call  for  a 
week  of  sell'-deuiBi,  which  should  also  be  n  week  of 
special  prayer. 

"Friends  of  the  society  were  ftsked  during  that  week 
to  exercise  aelf-deaial  in  all  practicable  ways,  and  to 
contribute  the  amount  thus  saved  for  the  purposes  of 
the  mission.     At  the  annual   meeting  of  the  society, 


held  on  May  13,  the  reported  result  ot  these  vsnmis 
eSbrts,  so  far  as  contributions  ore  concerned,  is  meet 
olieeriug. 

"The  onlinary  contributions  liave  increased  $60,000; 
special  gilts  for  the  '  forward  inovem  nt '  amouDl  in 
round  numbers  to  $45,000,  and,  most  aurpri^ingof  all, 
the  avails  of  the  week  of  self-denial,  which  was  ob> 
served  last  Febniary.  amounted  to  $48,0001  " — Mu- 
iionary  Htrrald,  Jtiiy,  1892. 

Let  any  who  have  been  dilatory  in  obeying  llie  fitml 
marching  orders  of  the  victorious  Captain  of  our  sal- 
ration  at  once  humbly  and  frankly  confess  gueh 
sinful  apathy.  May  the  great  enthusiasm  from  that 
remarkable  missionary  mass  meeting  at  the  Qeneral 
Conference  in  Omaha,  when  the  vast  atidienco  pres- 
ent who  I  agerly  lieard,  aud  the  absent  sympathetic 
multitude  who  gladly  read,  the  thrilling  accounts  of 
the  unprecedented  victories  of  the  cross  in  India, 
ATrica,  China,  and  Japan,  not  pus  away  in  merB 
evutiescent  efiervesocnce,  but  crystallize  into  solid, 
self-denying  gifts! 

Just  to  think  of  it!  Only  one  loeek'a  self-denial  list 
February,  by  certain  constituents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  luxuries  of  daily  use  and 
cliiefly  at  their  tables,  "  netted  for  tlio  society  a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  one  tenth  of  its  whole  income  for  the 
previous  year." 

Only  by  prompt  obedience  can  we  claim  Christ's 
promise,  "  Lol  I  am  with  you  alwny,  even  unto  the 
end  of  tlio  world."  First,  "Go!"  cither  in  personer 
by  Bubstiiute,  but  always  with  prayer,  "leaching 
them  to  obser^'e  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you."  Then  can  we  consistently  and  1<>k- 
ically  claim  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  piomise 
of  Christ's  abiding  presence. 

Jeliovah'ii  clieering  promise  to  Josbuu,  "  The  Lord 
thy  God  is  with  thee,  whithersoever  iliou  gocsi,'' 
was  preceded  by  the  words,  *'  Have  not  I  commanded 
tliee  ?  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage !  Be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  dismayed!"  Let  each  of  us  flrsi  obey  our 
risen  Redeemer's  command :  '*  Go  ye  tlierefore  and 
teach  all  nations,"  and  then  claim  the  gradoui 
promise  of  his  constant  presence.  The  test  of  tnio 
Christinnity  Jesus  gnve  iu  these  words:  "  If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments."  Which  of  his  com- 
luandmeiUs  is  more  imporuint  or  was  more  impms- 
sivcly  given  thuri  his  fn  re  well  commandment  to 
evangelise  the  nations? 

So  soon  ns  true  Christians,  animated  with  such 
enthusiasm  ns  the  Hebrews  exhibited  under  Nche- 
miah,  reully  "  have  a  mind  to  work,"  and  are  willing 
to  imitate  our  Saviour  in  sclf-deuial,  not  only  will  the 
regular  missionary  upportionmer.ts  bo  fully  raised 
but  at  the  same  time  such  powerful  Christianizing 
agencies  as  the  Peking  University  will  be  firmly 
established. 

Gmtenil  as  your  representatives  at  these  ends  of 
the  ciirth  are  for  past  liberal  favors  whereby  we  »» 
now  in  possessiou  of  as  eligible  campus  io   the  very 
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irt  of  Peking,  on  which  lo  dny  stands  that  impos- 
inj,'  sirucuire  Durbin  pall,  buili  two  stories  higli  of 
brick,  and  having  a  Troiitage  of  two  hundred  and  five 
feet,  Btiit  additional  buildings  and  cndowmeuis  are 
iirjTPiiily  needed  and  nettled  now. 

Cau  any  loyal  Christian  offer  a  valid  excuse  for  de- 
l.'iying  to  Ktrengthen  this  strategic  point  iu  the  line  of 
at  luck  ogainat  Chinese  hcatlienii-m  ?  All  c:iii  pray. 
Many  can  give.  In  tho  presence  of  our  Leader,  who 
"  goelh  forth  conquering  iirid  to  conquer,"  let  each  of 
us,  according  to  our  several  ability,  deny  ourselves, 
And    at    once    aid    this    indispensable  ally   of    our 

issioD  work,  so  thai  no  longer  promising  Chinese 
youth  will  have  to  b«  refused  ndininsiou  to  education 
under  Christian  auspices!  Many  willing  gifts  this 
year  will  enable  us  uexl  year  to  see  by  tho  side  of 
burbin  HhU  the  collegiate  building  adorning  tho  flue 
pren)ises  recently  purcJiaaed  from  the  Ilaliau  lega- 
tion. 

Let  those  who  desire  to  give  ten  lhou.sand  or  Rfty 

ousand  dollars  either  donate  now  or.  without  delay, 
add  a  codicil  to  their  wills,  bequeathing  that  amount  to 
Peking  University.  Any  aged  persona  desirous  of 
being  freed  of  tho  care  of  tbeir  property  might  make 
over  the  same  to  the  trustees  of  Peking  University, 
incorporated  uuder  tlio  laws  of  the  Stale  of  New 
York,  and  receive  in  return  an  annuity  bond,  furnisb- 
iog  annual  or  seminiinuol  interest.  For  particulars 
adilress  Rev.  Stephen  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.  (Secretary 
Peking  University),  150  Fiflli  Avenue,  New  York 
city,  or  Charles  H.  Taft  (Treasurer  Peking  University), 
78  William  Street  New  York  city. 

As  we  thoughtfully  wait  distinctly  comes  to  us,  iia 
long  ago  unto  Moses,  tho  divine  command  :  "S^ioak 
unto  the  children  of  Tsrael,  that  ihey  go  Joi-wardl " 

Peking,  Avgwt  i,  1892. 
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As  DO  one  seems  as  }'et  to  have  called  attention  to 
the  minutes  of  the  last  session  of  tho  Foo-Chow  Con- 
ference I  send  you  the  following  items. 

The  sesHion  was  prefaced  by  the  sacmmentof  tho 
Lord's  Supper  conducted  by  tho  venerable  Rev.  Hu 
Voug  Mi.  In  the  absence  of  a  bishop  the  Oonferenco 
elected  a  chairman  nod  organised  iu  tlie  usual  way. 
The  nine  atandiug  committees  appointed  were  on 
Stai«  of  the  Church,  Education,  Sabbath  Schools, 
Religious  Literature,  Temperance,  Self-support,  Con- 
ference Relations,  Conference  Stewards,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  reports  made,  they  all  did  efficient 
work. 

The  work  of  the  C!ommittee  on  Conference  Rela. 
tions  seems  to  have  been  specially  thorough  and  im- 
portant. The  decided  action  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
wine  and  tobao;^  by  those  seeking  admi.ssion  to  the 
Conference  was  highly  commendable.  The  com. 
milMe  and  the  Conference  evidently  believed  iu  eu> 


forcing  the  command  of  IjocI,  "  Do  ye  clean  that  bear 
the  vessels  of  the  Lord." 

Kiglit  young  men  were  received  on  trial  and  as 
many  continued  iu  tlie  same  relation. 

The  Conference  voted  unanimously  against  the 
election  of  a  misuiunary  bishop  for  China,  and  iu  fa- 
vor of  ilie  residence  of  one  of  our  reguliir  bishops  in 
that  country  presumably  to  superintend  the  mission 
work  in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  "sinte- 
mont  and  api^enl "  in  behalf  of  our  mission  work,  and 
the  report  presented  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  appreciative  resohiliona  were 
adopted  concerning  the  appointment  of  Rev.  S.  L. 
Gracey,  D.D.,  as  United  States  Consul  at  Foo-Chow: 

"Betolvcd,  That  we  as  a  Conference  express  our 
hearty  aHtisfaclion  and  gratitude  nt  this  appointment. 

"liesolved,  That  we  tender  lo  Consul  Gracey  our 
thanks  for  his  interest  in  Chrislien  ml.'isions,  and  for 
his  unwearied  efforts  to  render  official  aid  and  pro- 
tection to  our  work. 

"Besolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  action,  signed  by  the 
secretary,  \>e  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
■Washington." 

A  study  of  the  presiding  elders'  reports  indi- 
cates that  the  evangelistic  work  is  being  pushed, 
and  that  very  encouraging  results  have  attended 
tho  work  during  the  eight  months  since  tlte  last  Con< 
forence. 

The  principle  of  establishing  resideuces  in  the  in- 
terior for  tho  foreign  missionaries,  with  tlie  view  of 
securing  more  successful  supervision  of  the  work, 
seems  lo  liave  been  fully  justiQed  by  tlie  results. 
The  Districts  of  Hing-liwa  and  Ku-cheog  show  marked 
evidences  of  prosperity. 

The  completion  of  a  new  church  edifice  and  par- 
sonage in  Ming  Cliiaug,  on  tlio  Foo-Chow  District,  in 
the  fuee  of  persistent  and  strong  opposition,  is  very 
encoumging.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Hii  Chaik  Hang,  is 
an  earnest  worker  und  blessed  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  common  sense. 

A  notable  letter  is  sent  to  the  Conference  request. 
ing  his  reiurn,  signed  by  a.  long  list  of  Christiana  and 
Hcvai  ptrttonn  wito  we  noi  Chrulkins,  belonging  Vo 
tliu  native  gentry.  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  not 
himself  n  Christian.  Can  this  bo  paralleled  any- 
where else  ? 

The  A  nglo-Chinesa  College  has  done  well,  and  de- 
serves the  epccial  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  Churcli. 

Many  of  tlio  young  men  iu  college  are  Christiana, 
nud  one  of  tho  recent  graduates  is  now  in  the  theo- 
logical seminHry  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
students  meet  their  own  ezpensos,  and  many  of  then 
work  hard  to  pay  their  way. 

This  institution  neods  more  in  the  way  of  appli- 
ances and  teachers,  and  its  opporitmities  for  useful- 
ness are  only  litnited  by  its  available  means. 

The  mission  printing  press  has  enjoyed  its  usual 
prosperity.      More  than    ton   tuillious   of   pages  of 
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Bcriptura  und  religiouii  hooks  liave  been  issued.  A 
Union  Tract  Society,  coinposod  of  reprotwiitntivos 
from  the  three  missions  at  Foo-Cliow.  Ims  Ijecti  funnef) 
with  the  liopo  of  greatly  tucilitnting  Ibis  depnrlmoul 
of  work. 

The  medical  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mi»- 
Bionary  Society  shows  encourafcing  signs  of  progroiw; 
1,088  patients  were  visite<l  iu  their  homes,  and  5,127 
received  treatment  iit  the  dis|)en9iirie8.  This  worl< 
for  womooand  cliildren  opens  many  liomcs  nod  hearus 
to  the  Ooepol  wliicf*  othorwiBo  could  not  bo  readied, 
and  its  importance  cannot  be  overoAtimatcd. 

The  Oiria'  Boarding  School,  the  Woman's  Tnuning 
School,  dcaconeaseft,  etc.,  nil  flll  imix)rtnnt  parts  in 
Uie  work  of  evangeUzatioii. 

The  BtatisticHl  tables  tire  also  tin  interesting  study. 
There  are  66  ordained  and  OG  nnordnined  native 
preachers,  an  Increase  of  10  in  tho  Litter. 

There  are  2,82H  full  members,  an  increase  of  117. 
Probationers,  2,54'i;  increase,  770.  Missionar}- 
money  contributed,  f  353 ;  iiicrease,  $17.  Benevo- 
lences, $166;  increase,  $14.50.  Support  of  preacli- 
ers,  $1,522;  increase,  $157.  Chiircli  building,  $2,467; 
increase,  $594. 

These  items  show  an  advance  nil  along  the  line. 

Such  a  report  from  our  oldest  inip!<iou  fletd  in 
China  should  greatly  cncoiirege  tho  Church  and 
strengtlien  tier  faith  in  ihe  work  she  is  carrying  on, 
and  call  fonli  increased  contributions  and  more  fer 
vent  prayers  for  the  rapid  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  China. 

New  Ildvtn,  Oonti.,  Augu%e  18,  1892. 


Amm&l  BeaaoQ  of  the  Japaa  Con&Tenoe. 

BY    REV.    I},    r.    rJllAJ'ER. 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  this  body  convened  in 
Goucher  Hall,  Aoyamo,  Tokio,  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  of  July.  Tho  reguhir  examinations  bad  been 
held  on  Wednesday,  ou  tho  evening  of  which  day 
the  Conference  germoo  waa  preached. 

Bishop  Miillalieu,  accompanied  by  liis  son  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Eniiniells,  roiicbed  Yokolmniii  on  Thursday 
morning  early,  and  by  close  connections  was  able  to 
be  at  the  seat  of  Conference  in  time  for  the  opening 
service,  which  was  the  admioistratioD  of  tho  Lord's 
Supper,  an  impresflive  and  protitable  introdticlion  to 
tlie  labors  of  the  two  Conrorences,  ns  the  ladies  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  unite  with 
u.i  in  these  services,  and  then  adjourn  to  tlie  girls' 
school  to  hold  their  own  se.saions. 

After  tho  sacmmcntal  ser^'ice  the  bishop  addrea.sed 
iljc  Cunforence  with  kindly  words  of  greeting.  The 
organization  of  the  body  was  then  completed  by  the 
election  of  Reva.  I.  H.  Corretl  iind  S.  Kinuira  us  secre- 
taries, with  Revs.  B.  Chap|>cll  and  K.  Nakadu  as 
assistants.  E.  R.  I'ulkeraou  was  elected  treusuror, 
aud  F.  T.  Beck  with  slntistical  secret  arj*. 

]£osi  of  the  forty-six  members  and  eighteen  proba- 


tioners iniswprc<l  to  their  names  Ht  the  call  of  the 
roll.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Dauiells  was  pre!>enied  to  tlie 
Conference,  and  invited  to  n  seal  within  the  bar. 
The  regular  committees  were  appointed,  aud  other  pre- 
liminary items  attended  to  during  the  balance  of  ilie 
Dicruing's  session.  Tho  bishop  anuounoed  (hut 
Brother  Daniells  would  hold  pcntecosttil  services  at 
half-past  four  every  aflernoon,  aud  urged  all  to  ac. 
tend. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Isdiee  met  for  organization. 
Their  conference  liiia  twenty-four  members,  not  io- 
eluding  the  missionaries'  wives,  who  alao  attend  and 
tu1<e  part  in  the  delil^eratiogs. 

The  first  Pentecostal  service  was  ■  season  of  r»- 
Xreshiug  to  many,  and  a  source  of  inspinition  to  seek 
after  a  fuller  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

W.  S.  Worden  preached  Uio  missionary  sermon  in 
tlie  evening,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  g^ueral  discus- 
sion of  missionary  work. 

Friday  morning  was  largely  occnpie«l  with  the  re- 
ports of  pre.siding  elders.  The  borders  of  tlie  work 
are  enlarging,  or,  more  properly,  it  is  developing 
constantly  within  its  already  very  extensive  iiroita. 
Many  of  tho  districts  have  population  and  territory 
sufficient  for  the  organiwition  of  a  Conference,  and 
wo  hope  the  time  is  not  lar  distant  when  the  member- 
ship of  the  chtiTches  and  Conference  will  warmntthe 
subdividing  of  tho  work  into  two  or  three  Confer- 
ences. 

At  two  F.  M.  the  ladies  held  their  public  an- 
niversarv-.  Condonsed  reports  of  their  work  were 
read  iu  English  aud  Japanese,  and  short  addresses 
were  made  by  Brothers  L  H.  Correll  and  8.  Matsii- 
molo. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  an  animated  discus- 
sion of  the  topic,  "The  Christian  Church  iu  Relation 
to  Japanese  Customs."  The  general  sentiment  now 
aeems  to  be  to  retain  everything  Japanese,  unlea 
directly  in  contradiction  to  Christianity. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  reports  of  districts  were 
conchidcd.  The  report  from  liie  Nnpiisaki  District 
was  most  encouraging,  as  it  Included  au  account  of 
tho  special  blessing  that  was  received  there  during 
the  year,  which  has  already  been  noticed  at  length 
in  those  uohimns.  We  most  earnestly  trust  that  the 
Are  may  spread,  to  every  portion  of  the  Conforeuoe, 
ftud  that  a  grand  ingathering  may  result. 

Rev.  Y.  Hiraiwu  and  Hon.  S.  Ehara,  of  the  Impe- 
rial Diet,  were  intioducod  as  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Jn^iao  (Canadian  Mission). 
Rev.  Mr.  Twft,  of  the  American  BaptLsi  Union,  wm 
also  iiilroducod.  Each  of^these  gentlemen  gave  short 
adda'RSL's  of  pleasant  greeting,  and  were  responded 
Iu  iu  appropriate  terms  by  8.  Maisumoto  in  Japanese, 
nnd  Sisliop  Mallalieu  iu  English, 

The  reports  of  examining  committees  wore  heard 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  Five 
condidatea  were  presented  for  admis.aiou  into  fnll 
connection  uud  ortlinatiou  ns  deacons.     The  bisliop 
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^pnEe  to  them  in  an  eminently   pruciicul  xirain,  iro-  Tliiiraduy   raoroini;   Che   he>.ring;  of    reports   was 

pressing  on  them  the  imporUuice  of  tlio  step  tliey  continued.     Araonz  tliem  wo  timv  notice  a  report  in 

were  taking,  the  high  pnvilege  of  being  a  minister  nf  favor  of  a  tlioroii^rh  revision  of  the  Hymnal.     In  con- 

the  Gospel  in  the  Methodist  Epiacoptil  Church,  and  neotion  witli  thi.s    Bishop   MnlLalieu   offered     three 

the  need  of  being  filled  with  love,  and  perfectly  con-  priites  of  six,  four,  and  two  yen  eiicli  for  the  three  best 

secrated  to  the  Haater'a  servico.  hymnx  to  be   written  during   the   coming  year    by 

A  platform  meeting  in  the  evening  on  the  subject  membcrg  of  the  Conference ;  and  a  Himilur  set  of 

of  '*  RevkVHls  "  was  addressed  by  Brothers  T.  Otake  prizes  to  tlie  lay  rootnbers  of  this  or  other  Molhodiit 

and  H.  B.  Jolinson.  churcliea  in  Japan,     He  added  live  yen   more  to  be 

The  Sabljnth  services  were  numerous  and  full  of  given  to  the  writer  of  the  liest  of  the  six  prize  hymnfl. 

spirittial  meat,     llie  Japanese   brethren   had   their  Tlie  report  of  the  OojC-i/o,  »  weekly  paper  published 

usual  live  o'cJock  a.  m.  prayer  meeting.     Tlie  love  in  connection  with  two  otlier  Methodist  bodies  as  a 

feast  at  nine  was  exactly  in  accord  with  its  name,  a,  religious  weekly,  was  listened  to  with  intere.sl.     It« 

real   season    of    blessing;    and    Bishop    Mallalieu'a  subscription  list  represents  a  circulation  of  four  hitn- 

sermon  on  "Life,"  from  John  10,  10,  was  a  glorious  dred  and  eighty,  and  as  this  is  not  large  enough   to 

inspirnlion  to  all.     BroUior  L  U.  Corretl  interpreted.  enable  the  paper  to  meet  its  running  expenses,  all 

At  two  P.  M.  K.  Miyama  prenclicd,  after  whicli  F.  the  ministers  were  urged  to  make  greater  efforts 

T.  Beckwith  was  ordained  elder,  and  T,  Ilaaegawa,  to  increase  it.     This  (vaper  is  doing  a  work  of  great 

I,  Honda,  K.  lida,   M.  Shirozu  and  T.  Tnkami  wore  importance  to  tlio  Motliudisni  of  Japnn, 

ordained  deacons.  In  connection  witli   the  report  of  the  Publishing 

The  reg\ilar  pentecostal  service  at  hftlf>past  four  Committee  of  the  Conference  Mrs.  Dr.  Draper  offered 

was  a  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the  deep  a  prize  of  Svo  yen  for  the  best  tract  presented  to  the 

things  of  Qod  so  profitable  to  all,  committee  for  publication.     The  Rev.  L>  Bishop  of- 

A  most  excellent  sermon  in  the  evening  from    Dr.  fered  a  similar  prize  of  ten  yen.     In  the  Ladies'  Con- 

Cochran,  of  tlie  Canadian  Methodist  Mission,  closed  ference  the  same  prizes  have  been  offered, 

llie  services  of  the  day.    This  was  interpreted   by  The  memoirs  of  two  workers  who   have  died  dur> 

Bev.  S.  Ogata,  who  was  elected  the  official  interpreter  ing  the  year  were  read  before  the  Conference, 

of  the  Conference.  In  the  afternoon  aession  the  hearing  of  reports  wan 

The  Conference  cotiUaued  in  session  until  Thurs-  continued.     That  of  the  Educational  Committee  rep- 

dky  afternoon,  the  necessity  of  doing  the  work  in  resented  fourteen  itistilutioDS  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the 

two  languages  making  no  small   difference   in   the  empire,  girls'  scbools  largely  predominating.     That 

amount  of  time  consumed.  part  referring  to  the  Tokio  Ei  Wa  Gakko  Aoyaroa 

Twelve  young  men  were  admitted  ou  trial,  after  was  especially  encouraicirig,  a  notable  feature  tjeing 

careful  examioation  and  some  very  pointed  eshorta-  the  addition  of  an  iodiiBtrlHl  department  where  stu- 

lions  from  the  bishop,  especially  as  to  their  need  of  dents  may  help  themselves  and   feel  that  tliey  are 

a  personal  and  deep  religious  experience.  earning  their  education  instead  of  receiving  it  gru- 

-  A  temperance  anniversary  was  held  on  Monday  tuitously. 

afternoon,  the  chief  speaker  being  the  lion.  T.  Ando,  The  Japanese  holiday  on  the  23d  of  November 

a  most  zealous  advocate  of  loul  abstinence.  was  fixed  as  a  day  of  Chri.stian  thanksgiving.    The 

The  evening   topic  was   "  Christian   Work ;  "  ad-  bishop  addressed   the   Conference  on   the  need  of 

dresses  were  delivered  by  Brothers  M.  Yamaka  and  working  ami  praying  for  a  special  divine   bleuing. 

J.  W.  Wadman.  and  ou  his  suggestion  the  30th  of  September  and  Ist 

Considerable  lime  on  Tuesday  was  occupied  by  the  and  2d  of  October  were  set  apart  as  days  of   spedftl 

reports  of  the  delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  prayer;  the  Ciairch  ut  home  will  be   requested  to 

Mr.  Y.  Ninomiya,  the  Uy  delegate,  reported  in  per-  unite  in  these  special  petitiooa  for  a  blessing  on  the 

son ;  but  Rev.  J.  Soper,  not  having  yet  retvirned,  re-  work  in  Japan, 

ported  by  letter.  The  minutes  were  read,  and  after  the  singing  of  a 

The  statistical  report  wiis  presented,  and  fronr.  it  hymn  and  prayer  the  bishop  spoke  a  few  words  of 

the  following  items  are  uken:  cordial   thanks  to  all,  and  of  earnest  exhortatiDU  to 

No.  of  members  and  jirolTationers. ...... .   3,798  the  members  of  the  Conference.     He  then  read  the 

No.  of  baptisms  during  the  year  (adults), .      436  appointments  and  the  Conference  adjounied  siiu  die. 

'           No.  of  Sundiiy  schiwl  scholars 4.18V  fhe  following  are  the  appointments  so  far  as  they 

^H    Amounts  raised  by  the  native  church  for  concerned  the  foreign  portion  of  the  body  : 

H    Cliurch  building  and  repairs 1.5.HL86  Aoraori  District— J.  W.  Wadman,  presiding  elder. 

^V    General  expenses 1,746.42  Hakodate  District. — J.  Soper,  presiding  elder. 

^      Pastoral  support 1,801.81  Nagasaki  District.— I.  H.  Correll,  presiding  elder; 

Other  benevolent  purpose- 1.6.14.86  ^  ^  Johnson.  K.  R.  Fnlkerson.  F.  T.  Beckwith,  in- 

We<lnesday  nftemoon  and  evening  were  occupied  structors  in  the  Chinzei  Gokkwan. 

by  I'ommittue  meetings  and  religious  services.  Nagoya  District. — W.  S.  Worden,  presiding  elder. 
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Sendal  Dimrict, — 8.  Mauumoto,  presiding  elder. 

Tokio  UistricL — J.  C.  Davisou,  presiding  cider;  C. 
Bishop,  publishing  ai^ut.  Ei  VTa  Gakko. — President, 
Y.  Honda:  tlioolopiciil  department,  J.  Wier,  dean, 
M.  S.  Vail,  6.  H.  Norton,  instructors.  Collegiate  do- 
partmont,  J.  F.  Belknap,  B.  Cbappoll,  instructors, 
and  of  those  who  are  not  members  of  Conference,  J. 
0.  Spencer,  Miss  J.  S.  Vail,  and  Miss  H.  S.  Aliing, 
instructors.     Gospel  Society,  J.  G.  Clevelflnd. 

Yokohama  District. — G.  V.  Draper,  presiding  elder; 
F.  Ohlinger,  misaionary  to  Kor^n. 


Notes. 
Tffs  noble  wife  of  Mr.  Yo  Cha  Yun,  Minister  in 
Washington  of  tlio  Kingdom  of  Korea,  has  just  ero- 
brac<^  Christianity,  and  been  biiptized  into  the  Pres- 
byterian Churdi. 

Two  new  missions  have  lately  been  starts  in 
Japan;  one  by  the  Ltithcmna  witli  one  man,  nnd 
one  by  the  Scandinavian.s  in  the  United  States  with 
nine  unmarried  men  and  six  unmarried  women. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard,  who  }ias  lately  returned  from 
a  four  years*  trip  around  the  world,  pays  the  foUow- 
uig  tribute  to  tJie  Chinese :  "The  persistence  and 
earnestness  of  the  Chinese  character  is  remarkable. 
The  Chinese  are  conservative  imd  slow  to  move,  but 
when  they  do  move  it  is  with  great  momentum. 
They  take  hold  cautiously,  but  hold  fast  tenaciously." 

Bishop  Mallolieu  writes :  "  Our  Japanese  Mission 
iu  San  Frantnsoo  is  especially  rortuniitc  in  having  for 
its  head  Rev.  M.  C.  Harris,  who  spent  several  years 
in  Japan,  an^  who  lias  most  excellent  command  of 
the  language.  We  have  in  bim  and  in  Rev.  F.  J. 
Masters,  our  Chinese  missionary  in  S>an  Francisco, 
two  thoroughly  ideal  missiouaries.  They  are  wise, 
experienced,  diligent,  and  BuccessfuL" 

Rev.  K.  G.  Phillips,  tDlsaionsry  iu  Assam,  India, 
writes:  "The  work  among  the  Garos  seems  to  be 
moving  on  with  increased  momentum.  In  this  tribe 
there  were  last  year  about  :^75  baptisms  on  personal 
confession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  miraber  of  com- 
municants arose  to  abuut  1,900.  These  converts  are 
organized  into  15  churches,  M  of  which  are  self- 
supporting.  The  native  Christians  are  becoming 
more  and  mure  earnest  in  their  eGTorta  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.'' 

Pandita  Ramabai  is  proi>poring  in  her  eflortn  to  aid 
and  educate  the  women  of  India,  eii|i«cially  the  wid- 
ows. Buildiuga  in  Poona,  with  spacious  rooms  and 
properly  furnished,  were  dedicated  with  appropriate 
religious  services  on  July  26. 

Rev.  J.  C.  C.  Kewton,  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Mission  in  Japan,  writes  from  Kol;e :  "The  revival 
Urea  are  burning  brightly  in  divers  places  within  the 
bounds  of  our  mission.  It  never  entered  into  ray  ex- 
pcctatioos  to  witness  such  scenes  of  Joy  and  power 


in  t)io  presence  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit  as  I  have  wii 
within  the  past  six  weeks.  Our  students  sought* 
received  tlie  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  fires 
spread  from  the  school  to  the  church  iu  Kobe.  Not 
only  have  tlio  Methodists  in  Kobe  been  awakened, 
but  members  of  other  Churches  have  been  greatly 
blessed.  Now  our  biblical  students  have  gone  to 
work  in  the  interior,  and  the  good  word  come&  from 
them  that  the  power  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  and 
revivals  are  spreading." 

Mrs.  Lutzo,  of  the  Basel  Mii^sioa  in  southwestern 
India,  writes:  "The  Budaga  women  rejoice  to  see 
that  we  love  them  and  take  an  interest  in  their  w 
and  weah  They  know  that  they  are  despised  amu) 
their  people.  *  The  women  do  not  count  among  tl 
Badagas,'  a  Badaga  Christian  said  to  me  a  few  da 
ago.  Another  one  said,  '  The  Badagas  compare  tin 
men  to  the  strong  copper  vessels  and  the  bright  bnst 
vessels,  but  the  women  are  coui pared  to  the  black, 
unsightly  earthen  cooking  pots.'  The  condition 
the  Badaga  vrife  is  really  sad.  At  any  moment  In 
husband  may  dismiss  her:  when  dismissed,  she  hi 
not  the  slightest  right  of  property  in  her  children, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  she  is  sold  to  another  man. 
Widows,  as  a  niie,  are  sent  away  and  sold  again,  and 
have  to  leave  their  children  to  the  parents  of  tlieir 
deceased  husbiinds.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that 
the  poor  babes  sicken  and  die  from  want  of  care." 

A  North  India  missionary  tells  of  a  Hindu,  ad- 
vancing in  years,  who,  after  passing  through  a  season 
of  much  domestic  affliction,  determined  to  leave  hit 
home  and  take  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Jagan- 
nath.  He  got  no  further,  however,  than  a  oertaia 
large  city  in  northern  India.  Here,  as  he  passed 
along  the  bazaar,  he  heard  some  Christian  preaclieri 
ooDuectcd  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society  settim 
forth  the  claims  of  Clirist  ila  stopped  to  linteo.  Up 
to  that  dny  he  had  Only  known  the  bare  fact  that 
tlierc  did  exist  a  set  of  people  called  Christians,  and 
that  the  English  belonged  to  this  religion.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  by  what  he  heard.  He  remained 
after  the  preaching  was  over  to  inquire  more  per- 
fectly aWut  these  lhing<<.  The  catccliist  brought 
him  to  tlicir  snperintendiag  missionary,  who  wits 
charmed  to  5nd  in  tlio  old  man  a  humble  seeker  aft«r 
truth.  The  latter  never  saw  Jagannath.  He  re- 
mained with  his  newly  found  Christian  friends,  came 
day  by  day  to  the  missionary  for  Christian  instruc- 
tion, drank  in  the  message  of  life  with  the  most  won- 
dorful  eagerness,  and  when  the  tims  of  probation  was 
over  publicly  confessed  Christ  in  holy  baptusm. 
Those  who  hud  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at 
tliat  service  say  that  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  as  he 
gave  his  answers  expressed  the  depth  of  his  coo- 
victious.  A  few  days  lat«r  the  old  man  asked  leave 
to  lake  part  in  the  weekly  prayer  iDecting,  and  it 
was  touching  lo  hear  his  trembling  voice,  as  for  the 
first  time  he  joined  publicly  with  his  Christian  breth- 
ren in  tlicir  survioe  of  prayer  and  praise. 
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COUNTRIES  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  * 

jOUTH  AMERICA  comprises  llie  republics  of  Argentine,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chili,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraj^iiny,  Foni,  Urui^iiay,  and  Veiiezmla,  and  the 
(.•(ijiinies  of  British,  DiiU-Ii,  and  Frcm-li  Guiana,  with  a  poptiLitioti  of  over 
thirty-live  raillLon.  Of  these  there  ai-e  probably  three  million  Indians  and 
as  many  Nci»roes.  The  others  are  chiefly  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  or  mixed  races, 
the  latter  from  intermarriage  of  the  t5[>:iiiiards  and  Portuguese  with  Indians  or  Ne- 
groes. Snme  of  the  Indians  are  still  heathen,  but  nearly  all  the  j>eo]>le  of  all  races  ])ro- 
fesB  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  every  republic  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recog- 
nized religion  of  the  state,  but  the  free  exercise  of  other  religious  is  permitted  except 
iu  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  whuie  the  constitutions  prohibit  the  public  exercise  uf 
any  other  rcligiou  than  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Colombia. 

Colombia  has  an  area  of  about  613,845  square  miles,  of  which  about  one  fourth  is 
inhabited.  Tlie  greatest  length  is  l,-242  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  1,118  miles. 
It  has  an  area  equal  to  that  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  On  the  Atlantic,  ov  Caribbean,  coast  it  has  a  coast  line  of 
one  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  a  long  coast  line  on  tiie  Pacitic.  'I'he  climate  is  very 
varied,  o\»  ing  to  the  complex  system  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  tr3vi.M>ed;  so  that  all 
one  needs  to  do  in  order  to  experience  verj-  marked  differuMiccs  of  temperature  is  to  as- 
cend from  the  valleya  to  the  mountains.  On  the  coasts  the  heat  is  almost  unceasing, 
though  tcnj|iered  by  the  breezes  and  the  rains.  In  tiie  interior  there  are  valleys  where 
the  heat  is  intense.  The  Cordilleras  Mountains  have  their  sutnmits  covered  with  mists 
and  perpetual  snow.  There  are  two  seasons,  the  name  summer  being  given  to  the  dry 
period  and  winter  to  the  rainy.  Colombia  is  divided  into  nine  political  divisions,  new 
termed  depotments,  which  were  formerly  independent  states,  each  having  separate 
legislatures. 

The  dotnimmt  race  in  Colombia  is  the  white,  of  Latin  origin,  who  came  to  America 
MJth  the  conipierors.  The  pure  indigenous  race  is  found  in  the  territories  inhabited  by 
savages,  less  than  two  hnn<1rcd  thousand  in  number.  There  are  also  a  considerable 
number  of  Negroes,  and  niany  mutatloes  and  mestizos. 

The  common  peo[ile  arc  industrious,  simple,  hosjiitable,  and  of  singular  probity. 
Life  and  property  are  absolutely  safe.     Highway  ivibbeiy  would  be  a  novelty,  and  cour- 

•  Th»  Infumuitlou  here  fflveu  1»  obluttiitl  eliteDy  Iwm  Uie  StJiUiuntXH'ii  l"««r  B<"*  fur  1892,  the  ronsular  rvfKtrte  luucd 
br  UM9  DuI(h<I  StBtta  AnveriinK-nu  The  CapUnU  tjf  ^mlh  Amtriea,  ODd  U)e  " BallellDS "  tasued  t>y  Ibe  Buruau  a(  liM 
Ainerlcan  Kepulilloi  al  Wubtugton. 


teay  to  Ftrangera  is  proverbial.  The  upper  classes  are  well  educated,  intelligent,  desir- 
ous of  progress,  courteous  to  strangers,  patriotic,  and  sensible.  The  governnnent  is  a 
centralized  republic.  Absolute  peace  has  been  maintained  since  1885.  The  property 
and  rights  of  foreigners  are  respected  and  protected.  The  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  all  classes  is  friendly  to  foreigners,  and  with  rare  exceptions  the  people  are 
especially  inclined  to  the  citistena  and  institutions  of  the  TJnited  States. 

The  better  classes  of  the  people  are  distinguished  for  intelligence,  festive  bnnior, 
hospitality,  and  generous  irapulaes.  The  educated  classes  rank  among  the  first  in  South 
America  for  their  scientific  and  literary  culture.     The  women  of  Medellin,  Bogot^ 
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Ocai53,  and  other  cities  are  celebrated  by  travelers  for  their  grace  and  beauty.  lu  Bo- 
gota the  French  fashions  predominate,  and  the  inhabitants  incline  to  Enropeau  manners. 
Gaming  is  universal,  and  cockfighting  is  a  favorite  sport.  On  the  coast  the  people, 
owing  to  the  climate,  are  wanting  in  energy.     The  iianeros  on  the  plains  wear  nothing 

»but  a  shirt  atid  light  drawers,  a  straw  hat,  aud  bark  sandals.  They  ride  without  x 
laddle,  and  live  almost  entirely  on  beef.  I 

Throughout  the  country  the  prevailing  language  is  the  Spanish,  which  is  written 
with  notable  j)urity  and  elegance  in  the  principal  literary  centers,  such  as  Bogoui,  Po- 
payan,  and  Medellin.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  aboriginal  descent  have  forgotten 
their  ancient  tongues  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  study  and  classify  those 
languages.  Only  the  savage  tribes  wlii<'h  have  never  been  Christianized,  and  some  resi- 
dents of  Tiurra  Adeutro,  in  the  department  of  the  Cauca,  retain  their  primitive  speech. 

The  effort  is  being  made  in  Colombia  to  diffuse  instruction  in  all  the  sciences  and 
liberal  arts,  and  for  this  purpose  there  have  been  established  nniversities,  colleges,  semi- 
naries, institutes,  libr.^ries,  and  prirani'y  and  normal  Kchoots,  in  which  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  pupibi  of  both  sexes  are  being  taught. 

^B  Ek:uABOB. 

Ecuador   is    the  only  country  in    America  in  which  the  Romish  Cliurcli  survives 

Ins  the  Spaniards  left  it.  One  fourth  of  alt  the  property  in  Ecuador  belongs  to  the  bish- 
op. There  is  a  Catholic  church  for  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants;  of  the 
population  of  the  country  ten  per  cent  are  priests,  monks,  or  nuns  ;  and  two  hundred 
aud  seventy-two  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty -live  days  of  the  year  are  observed  as 
feast  or  fast  days.  The  priests  control  the  government  in  all  its  branches,  dictate  its 
laws  and  govern  their  enforcement,  and  rule  the  country  as  absolutely  as  if  t!ie  pop© 
were  its  king.  As  a  result  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  children  born  are  illegitimate. 
Tlie  people  know  nothing  but  what  the  priests  tell  them  ;  they  have  no  amusements 
but  cockfights  and  bullfights.  There  is  not  a  newspaper  printed  outside  of  the  city  of 
Guayaquil.  Although  Ecuador  is  called  a  republic,  it  is  simply  a  popish  colony.  The 
Spaniards  are  the  aristocracy,  poor  Ijut  proud.  The  mixed  race  furnishes  the  mechanics 
and  artisans,  while  the  Indians  till  the  soil  and  do  the  drudgery. 

i  Bolivia. 

Bolivia  has  an  estimated  population  of  about  2,300,000.  Of  these  about  1,000,000 
are  Indians,  the  mestizos  or  mixed  races  700,000,  and  the  whites  600,000.  They 
are  all  regarded  as  at  least  nominally  Christian.  Primary  instruction  is  free  aud  obli- 
gatory. The  mineral  wealth  is  very  great.  The  silver  mines  of  Potoai  have  long  been 
•celebrated  as  the  richest  in  the  world. 
The  most  useful  to  mankind  of  all  the  natural  products  of  South  America  is  quinine, 
the  drug  made  from  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree,  which  was  discovered  in  Bolivia  by 
a  Franciscan  friar  in  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  and  was  called  cinchona  in  honor 
^■of  the  Countess  of  Couchona,  whose  husband  was  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.  She  introduced 
^^it  into  Spain  as  a  remedy  for  fevers,  and  there  is  no  drug  that  has  been  used  in  such 
quantities,  or  with  such  success,  by  suffering  nmnkind.  It  is  now  found  in  Bolivia  and 
Peru  chiefly,  but  als^o  along  the  entire  chain  of  the  Andes. 

The  ca|)ital  is  La  Paz  de  Ayacucho,  the  name  meaning  "the  peace  of  Ayacucho,** 
being  so  christened  in  1825  to  commemorate  the  victory'which  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bolivia  from  the  hated  crown  of  Spain.  At  that  time  the  republic  was  a 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Peru,  and  a  separate  state  was  founded  by  Bolivar,  the 
^■Venezuelan  liberator,  who  gave  freedom  to  these  people  as  he  did  to  hia  own  country-, 
men,  and  the  new  republic  was   christened  in  his  honor.     The  city  has  about  seventy' 
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thoittanJ  inhabitants,  niostlv  Iii<lian,s,  ])0<fr,  (]egra<lo.l,  and  i;;:Horant.  Tlirongli  llie  viiy 
nu»»  the  river  Chiqiiiapo,  a  noble  mountain  sTrt-am  uhich  is  crossed  by  a  numbt-r  of  fine 
old  bridges.  Tiie  streets  are  narrow  and  irrt-jrular,  with  very  narrow  sidewalks.  The 
Louses  an-  mostly  built  of  stone.  In  the  center  of  the  city  runs  the  Alaraetla,  a  jmblic 
prommade  which  i^  frequented  by  all  ehisses  of  citinens,  and  during  the  twilight  hoora 
is  quite  gay.  There  arc  few  stores  or  shops,  most  of  the  trading  being  dofto  in  the 
market-places  and  by  peddlers  who  go  through  the  city  with  baskets  of  provi>ions 
and  ni>tion$  U|»(jn  their  heads  crying  their  wares. 

Under  the  name  of  Anfi^  are  comprised  a  number  of  tribes  of  Indians  who  find 
their  home  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  river-courses  of  the  Ikilivian  Alps.  Thev  are 
described  as  being  stout  in  person  and  rather  eff^'minate  in  fact.    Not  content  with  the 
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brown  complexion  which  they  naturally  ]>ossc*s,  they  j»aiut  the  cheeks  and  the  circle 
round  the  eyes  red,  and  other  i>arls  of  the  body  exjuist-d  to  the  air  in  lines  of  black. 
They  dress  in  a  loose  shirtlike  g.irmfnl.  and  cut  their  hiir  short  in  front,  wearing  it  in 
long  tresses  on  the  side  and  back  of  their  ht"ad<.  They  are  savages  of  the  ordiuarj' 
American  type — hunters  and  fishers,  living  in  open  sheds  in  the  summer  and  in  closed 
huts,  almost  liiil  by  vegetation  and  built  on  the  banks  of  streams,  iu  the  winter.  Tliey 
are  skillful  Miih  the  bow  and  arrow  in  killing  fish  as  well  as  game.  Tliey  have  no 
organization  into  societies,  but  live  separately  or  in  companies,  just  as  it  suits  llieir 
own  convenience.  They  have  no  cliiefs,  but  elect  one  if  they  require  to  go  to  war. 
When  an  Amis  Indian  dies  one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
people,  scixcs  the  body,  attijTd  only  in  the  ordinary  frock  whiih  the  deceased  wore 
during  life,  and  tosses  it  into  the  nearest  river,  where  the  fishes  and  othi-r  water  deni- 
zens soon  make  short  work  of  it.  These  are  then  caught  and  feasted  on,  so  that  tlic 
dead  are  not  lost,  but  only  transforme<1,  in  a  sort  of  roundabout  way,  into  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  survivors.  Then  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  man  and  his  weapons  and 
donn  Stic  utensils  are  destroyctl,  his  crops  devastated,  his  fruit  tn-es  c-nt  down,  and 
finally  the  whole  is  consumed  by  fire.  llencefurward  the  place  is  shunned  as  im]>ure 
and  unholy  until  the  vegetation  reconquers  its  foriuer  sway  over  the  cleared  groun  I. 

Peri-. 

Pern  has  an  area  of  46.^,747  square  miles  and  a  popubtion  of  aboot  3,000,000, 
including  about  :J50,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  climate  is.  agreeable  and  healthful  in 
'the    interior.     It   is  estimated   thai   tifty-seven  j>er  cent  of  the  pojmlation  of  Peru  arc 
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iioiiiXines  or  inaians,  ana  itiai  tweniy-iiircc  per  cent  belong  to  itiixe<I  races,  "Cholos" 
^b"'*^1  "  Zainbos/'  The  remaining  twenty  per  cent  are  cliietiy  ilcscendaiilR  of  Spaniards, 
^■.besides  18,000  Europeans  and  50,0U0  Asiatic)!,  chiedy  Chineae.  The  populaliun  ia 
nearly  stationary,  owing  to  the  great  infant  mortality  in  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  to 
sniallpox  and  alcoiiolism  among  the  Indians.  'J'iiere  is  no  Sunday  in  Peru.  The  shops 
are  open  on  that  day  as  usual,  and  in  the  afternoon  bulltights,  cockfights,  and  similar 
entertainments  are  always  held.  The  women  invariably  go  to  mass  in  the  morning, 
and  rei>resent  the  entire  family,  as  very  few  men  are  ever  seen  in  the  churches.     There 

isre  four  daily  newspapers  in  Lima. 
I  UlUJUAY. 

'        Uruguay,  formerly  a  pari  of  the  vioeroyalty  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  a  province 
of  Brazil,  declared  its  independence  August  25,  1825,  and  its  independence  was  recog- 
nized in  1828.      It  has  an  area  of  72,110  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1889  of  711,- 
650,     Seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  i^  luitive-ljorn.     Of  the  remainder  the  great- 
er number  are  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Brazilians,  and  Argentines.     The  aborigU 
nes  are  totally  exterminated.     It  is  the  only  country  in  South  America  where  "  civiliza- 
tion "  has  been  thorough  and  complete  in  this  respect,  and  it  might  be  searched  from 
end  to  end  without  discovering  a  single  representative  of  tlic  Indian  race  which  origi- 
nally occupied  the  land.     The  descendants  of  the  S]iani8h  Conquistadors  are  called 
nativies,  while  foreigners  are  those  who  were  not  born  in  the  country.     The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  is  large,  there  being  twenty-one  lines  of  steamers  eouni'cting 
^^  Uruguay  with  Europe,  and  sending  from  forty  to  sixty  vessels  each  way  every  month. 
^■T'l*^  great  wealth  of  the  country  at  present  is  in  its  cattle  and  sheep,  and  ilH  chief 
^^exports  are  wool,  beef,  and  bides,     "  Liebig's  extract  of  beef,"  which  is  used  as  a  totiio 
throughout  the  world  in  homes,  hospitals,  ships,  and  armie*,  is  a  product  of  Uruguay. 
The  preparation  was  formerly  made  at  Antwerp,  but  in  1886  the  works  were  removed 
^B-to  Uruguay,  and  the  entire  supply  is  now  produced   at  Fray  Hentos,  one  hniidre<l  and 
^■aeventy  miles  above  Montevideo.     Jlontevideo,  the  capital,  has  a  populatSon  of  125,000 
and  23  daily  papers,  nnue  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.     T!ie  city  is   very  healthy 
^^»nd  baa  a  delightful   climate.     It  contains  innny  beautiful  residences  and  (ine  stores, 
^■^d   eveiylhing  that  can  be  bought   in   Paris  can   he   bought  here.     The  people  are 
'      Tiighly  educated.     In  the  center  of  the  city  are  two  large  squares,  one  called  the  Plaxa 

Constitution  and  the  other  Plaza  Washington. 
^m  One  of  the  curious  cusloras  of  Uruguay  is  the  method  of  making  butter.  The 
^■dairyman  pours  the  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  into  an  inflated  pig  or  goat  skin,  hitches 
it  to  his  saddle  by  a  long  lasso,  and  gallops  five  or  six  miles  into  the  town  with  the 
milk-sack  pounding  along  on  the  road  behind  liiin.  When  he  reaches  the  city  his 
churning  is  over,  the  butter  ia  made,  and  he  peddles  it  from  door  to  door,  dipping  out 
with  a  long  wooden  spoon  the  quantity  desired  by  each  family.  F'resh  milk  is  sold  by 
driving  cows   from  door  to  door  along  the  principal  steets,  and  milking  them  into  the 

I  jars  of  the  customers, 
[  Bkazil. 

Brazil  had  in  1888  a  population  of  14,002,335.  More  than  one  h,alf  of  the  people 
•re  of  a  mixed  race,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  The  chief 
production  of  the  country  is  coffee,  there  being  gathered  each  year  about  6,000,000 
bags  of  132  pounds  each.  Tho  coffee  tree  attains  an  average  height  in  the  plantation 
of  about  ten  feet,  and  its  head  a  diameter  of  five  feet.  In  four  years  it  begins  to  pro- 
duce, and  reaches  its  maximum  productiveness  at  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  if  care- 
fully pruned  conliiuiea  in  bearing  for  forty  years.     There  are  three  annual  crops. 


Among  tlie  hnj)ort:mt  articles  used  for  food  is  jerked  beef,  immense  quantities  be- 
ing imported  from  the  Argentine  Rejmlilic  and  Uruguay.  It  is  said  that  thirty  tliou- 
sand  tons  of  it  are  annually  im|it)rtod  into  Brazil,  ami  it  furnishes  the  staple  food  for  the 
Negroes  on  the  plantations  and  the  common  people  in  the  cities.  The  foreign  com- 
nierce  of  Brazil  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  arid  the  retail  commerce  in  the  hands  of 
Iho  French  and  German.  The  native  Portuguese  are  usually  the  land  owners,  the 
j)lanter8,  and  professional  men. 

The  name  of  the  cipital  of  Brazil  (Rio do  Janeiro)  mean!)  "River  of  January,"  and 
in  the  native  tongue  is  pronounced  Jirco-iJu;/  Jtai/naif-ray-oh.  When  the  first  naviga- 
tors from  Europe  passed  tlirough  the  narrow  gateway  to  the  harbor  and  saw  the  bay 
they  thonglit  they  were  entering  the  mouth  of  a  river.  It  was  in  Jatiuary,  hence  the 
najnc.  The  bay  around  tlie  city  is  famous  for  its  licauty.  The  city  is  in  the  shai>e  of  a 
narrow  crescent,  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  bay,  nowhere  more  than  lialf  a 
mile  wide,  and  stretching  for  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles.  The  chief  residence  street 
lies  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  the  business  houses  are  crowded  into  the  lower 
p<irli<iii  of  the  town,  damp,  gloomy,  and  di-iiial,  tlie  streets  being  bo  narrow   that  car- 


riages are  forbidden  to  enter  tliem  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day.  The  principal 
street  is  Rua  do  Ouvidor,  Here  are  the  shops  of  the  principal  merchants,  and  the 
gorgeous  stores  of  the  artificers  of  feather  flowers  and  the  dealers  in  gold  aiul  silver 
uinl  precious  stones.  The  street  from  one  end  to  the  oilier  is  filled  for  several  hours  at 
night  with  people. 

Venezi/kla. 

Venezuela  contains  597,960  square  miles,  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  that  of 
Fiance,  (jermany,  aud  the  Netherlands  combined;  exceeding  also  the  aggregate  size  of 
the  Slates  of  Texas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  California.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  350  iniles 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  1,200  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its 
average  length  from  east  to  west  is  800  miles,  and  its  mean  width  is  500  miles.  It  is 
watered  by  1,047  stream.%  of  which  430  are  affluents  of  the  Orinoco,  230  empty  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  124  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo  receives  120,  and 
22  are  tributary  to  the  Lake  of  Valencia.  The  Orinoco,  Apure,  3Ieta,  Caura,  Negro, 
aud  <iuarico  are  the  principal  rivers,  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  vessels.  The 
Orinoco,  to  which  all  these  are  tributary,  is  navigable  to  the  rapids  of  Ature.>»,  850  miles 
from  the  ocean.  At  the  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  sea  it  is  3  miles  wide,  and  at 
the  city  of  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  tidewater,  373  miles  from  the  ocean,  where  the 
Btrcam  pa-sscs  through  the  Narrows,  it  is  2,400  feet  wide  and  CO  fathoms  deep.  At  the 
distiTice  of  100  miles  from  the  ocean  it  separates  itself  into  immerous estuaries,  manvof 
which  are  navigable  throughout  their  entire  course  to  the  ocean. 

Venezuela  is  divided  into  three  distinct  zones,  namely,  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
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forest.  The  agricultural  region  coiiijirises  the  mountains  and  valleys  between  tlie  coast 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  interior  rang^e  of  the  Pariina  Mountains,  being  about 
seventy  miles  wide.  Hire  are  raised  grain,  potatoes,  coffee,  Biigar  cane,  indigo,  cocoa, 
and  cotton.  Within  this  area  are  comprised  all  the  seaports  and  the  chief  agricultural 
interests,  and  it  is  besiiles  the  most  populou.s  and  civilized  region  in  the  torrid  zone. 
The  pastoral  zone  cxtenils  from  the  Parirua  Jttountains  to  the  Orinoco  and  Apure  Rivera, 
and  consi.sts  of  extended  plains,  interspersed  with  high  tablelands,  and  watered  by 
iiunierou!}  streams  that  in  the  rainy  Reason  iiHitidate  the  plains  for  many  miles.  Here 
the  pasturage  ia  plentiful,  luxuriant,  and  perennial.  Vast  ranches  are  scattered  through 
this  sectiiin,  and  the  products  are  cattle,  horses,  mules,  asses,  hides,  and  deei-skins.  The 
forest  zone,  stretching  frojn  the  Orinoco  River  to  the  ILinils  of  Brazil,  is  comparatively 
an  undiscovered  country,  traversed  l)y  great  rivers  and  covered  with  liniillcsa  forests, 
abounding  with  all  kinds  of  tropical  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles.  Here  the  savage,  as 
yet  secure  from  the  intrusions  of  civilization,  finds  a  congenial  habitat  and  fine  liunting 
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grounds.  Summer  and  winter  are  the  otdy  clearly  defined  seasons  of  tlie  year.  The 
summer,  or  season  of  dronght,  begins  in  October  and  ends  in  March,  during  which  time 
there  is  little  rain,  the  temperature  is  agreeable,  and  the  winds  come  from  the  north  and 
northeast.  The  winter,  or  rainy  season,  cunmences  in  A]tril  and  expires  in  October,  in 
which  period  the  niins  .are  abundant  and  the  temperature  is  high, 

Venezuela  was  fortned  in  li>SQ  by  secession  from  ihe  other  members  of  the  Free 
State  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar  within  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  New 
Grenada.  Until  1881  Venezuela  was  divided  into  twenty-one  states  and  their  terri- 
tories, but  in  tliat  year  a  re-division  was  made,  and  now  there  are  eight  states, 
eight  territories,  one  federal  district,  and  two  settlements.  A  census  taken  in 
1891  gave  the  popuhuion  as  2,323,527.  The  native  Indi.in  jHipulation  in  1890  numbered 
326,000.  The  pare  white  population  is  estimated  at  only  one  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the 
remainder  of  the  inhabitants  Vicing  Negroes  (originally  slaves,  now  all  free),  Indians, 
and  mi.xed  races  (mulattocs  and  zanibos). 

Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  h.ad  a  population  in  1891  of  70,460.  Tlie  popula- 
ftion  in  1810  rciched  a  total  of  50,000,  and  the  growth  lias  been  slow  because  the  city 
iwaa  almoBt  totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1812  ;  it  was  plundered  and  depopu* 
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latf.l  by  Ihe  Spaiiianls  from  1813  to  1821 ; 
it  has  bet'ji  vwiio*!  l>y  an  ipidtMnie  of  chol- 
era, and  lias  been  ni.nlc  the  llu-ater  of  war 
in  the  various  civil  i\'voliilions  thai  have 
scourged  the  country.  Tiio  Panlhcoii,  a 
massive  church  edifice  in  the  northern 
ftortion  of  the  city,  contains  the  remains 
of  IJolivar,  Paez,  Miranda,  and  other  Vune- 
ziulan  hcToe8.  On  all  national  holidays 
the  building  is  illuminated,  a  guard  of 
honor  is  mounted,  and  patriotic  orations 
are  delivered  before  the  Assembled  mnlti- 
lii<le.  The  gilded  tomb  of  U<il;var,  high 
on  the  altar  and  blazing  in  the  glare  of  a 
liiousan<l  lit^hts,  is  especially  interesting. 
Ffeie  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  the  liber- 
ator of  five  republics,  who  dieil  at  Santa 
Marta,  on  the  coast  of  Colombia,  in  abject 
poverty,  after  having  sacrificed  a  princely 
fnrtutie  ill  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  state  re- 
ligion, but  there  is  toleration  of  ail  others, 
tln>u<;li  they  are  not  permitted  any  exter- 
nal ujarii  Testations. 

Paraguay. 

Paraguay  has  an  area  of  about  eighty- 
eight  thousand  seven  liundreil  srpiare 
niilen,  or  in  about  the  size  of  Great  liril- 
;itn.  'I'lie  ])nncipal  rivers  »re  the  Parana, 
Paraguay,  Pikojnayo,  and  Tebi<piary,  and 
tiiese  with  ilieir  trilmt.aries  go  to  make  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  watershed  of  which 
covern  an  area  of  one  million  five  hun- 
ilreil  thousand  square  miles,  next  to  the 
Amazon  the  largest  in  tlio  world.  Tigers, 
jiuinas,  wild  bo.irs,  monkeys,  apes,  wild- 
cats, deer,  armadillos,  and  ant-caters  are 
found  in  large  niuubeis  in  the  woods,  and 
the  lakes  and  rivers  swarm  with  crocmliles 

and  many  kinds  of  fish.      There  are  also  over  four  hundred  difterent  varieties  of  birds. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  dry,  but  healthy.     The  hottest  months  are  November, 

December,  and  .laiiiiaiy,  when  the  meiliiim  tomperalure  is  ninety-two  degrees.     The 

aver.age  for  the  winter  nioiitlis,  May  and  June,  is  fifty  degrees. 

The  Spanish,  English,  Gcriiian,   French,  and  Guarani  are  the  languages  spoken. 

The  Guarani  language  was  spread  over  a  great  part  of  South  America  in  ancient  times. 

In  modei-u  times  Guarani  is  only  spoken  in  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine   province  of 

Corrieiites.     In  the   toivus    S|ianis]i    ia  geiier.ally   spoken  and   understood,  but  in  the 

"  camj),"  or  cuuntry,  Spanish  is  of  no  use,  as  the  people  know  nothing  of  it,  and  the 

Guarani  is  s[iokcii  almost  entirely. 
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The  Par.igii.iyan  Gran  Cliac-o  is  a  vast  tract  of  land  of  whloli  very  Hitle  is  known. 
It  is  no.irly  iU-voi<l  nf  white  inliabitniits,  ami  roving  Int^liaiis  fiml  here  their  juintipal 
bomes.  Tlierc  arc  forests  in  cveiy  ilirecnuii  of  largo  aivl  veiy  su|ivrior  trees,  mostly 
evergreens.  The  soil  ia  rich,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  MUgar  cane,  tobacco,  and  fruits  can 
be  grown. 

Tile  population  of  Paraguay  is  abont  five  lutinlreJ  and  fifty  thonsand.  Of  these 
about  one  liundreil  and  fifty  thousand  are  the  Indians  of  the  Gran  Chaoo.  The  foreign 
population  in  the  year  ISlKi  was  as  follows  :  Argi.'ii tines,  8.330  ;  Germans,  875  ;  Orien- 
tals, 337  ;  It.ilian8,  l,(t28  ;  Spaniards,  547  ;  Portuguese,  197 ;  Braeilians,  904  ;  French, 
389;  Swiss,  195;  Anstrians,  9  J ;  English,  08  ;  Bolivians,  '27;  Greeks,  4ft;  Chilians, 
34  ;  Belgians,  25  ;  Norili  Americans,  2'-' ;  Russians,  7.  This  makes  the  foreign  j>opu- 
lation  13,148  souls. 

Asuncion,  the  cajiilal,  was  founde<l  on  August  l.>,  1530,  by  Commander  Ayola,  at 
the  head  of  three  liundred  men.  It  has  a  population  of  thirty  thousand.  The  liouses 
are  generally  of  one  stoi-y.  There  are  six  newspapers  published  in  the  eitv.  one  ujorii- 
ing,  fonr  evening,  and  an  illustrated  monthly  paper.  There  are  four  hundred  .intl 
twenty  business  houses  in  the  city.  Tlie  other  principal  towns  are  Villa  Rica,  Villa 
Concepciou,  Caazai)a,  Carajiegua,  Luqne,  Vuty,  Villa  Pilar,  Paraguari,  Itilimi,  Sati 
Pedro,  and  Kstanisl.io. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  mnlos,  shpcp,  goals,  asses,  and  hogs  are  raised. 
Large  oiango  groves  are  scattered  over  the  coimtry.  Bananas  and  pineapples  are 
grown  in  large  (piantities.  About  four  million  dollars  wojth  of  verba  mate,  or 
Paraguayan  tea,  is  raised 


yearly. 

The  men  throiigii- 
ont  the  country  miike 
very  intricale  puzzle 
rings  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  and  the  women 
produce  large  ipiantities 
of  handkerchiefs  and 
embroidery  of  fine  lace, 
for  which  Paraguay  is 
so  famous.  The  potter- 
ies of  Ita  turn  out  large 
nunibei-s  of  clay  artieles 
which  arc  very  curious 
as  well  as  useful.  Tow- 
els, hanifnoeks,  r<t]>e,  etc., 
m.ide  of  native  material 
at  Aregua,  also  find  a 
ready  sale.  In  Aregu.i, 
on  the  railway,  is  a  fac- 
tory for  the  production 
or  essence  from  oranges, 
which  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Primary  education 
has  been  obligatory  for 
children    of   both    sexes 
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since  November,  1881,  There  are  at  the  present  titiie  one  hundred  and  ihirty-ninr 
Bchovls,  with  Jin  enrollraent  of  sixteen  thousand  scholars.  There  is  also  a  National 
College  and  a  National  University  at  Asuncion,  and  colleges  at  Villa  Rica,  Villa  I*ilai-, 
Villa  Concepcion,  ami  Villa  Encarnacion. 

Tlif  Gran  Chaco  Indians  pull  out  their  cyobrows  and  eyelashes,  as  well  as  every 
scanty  vestige  of  facial  hair,  and  i«have  their  hair  from  the  front  portion  of  the  head. 
In  comjdcxiou  they  are  fairer  than  most  of  the  American  Indians,  and  eschew  the 
hideous  noso  or  ear  ornaments  coinraon  witli  many  other  tribes.  They  wear  when  fight- 
ing a  defensive  mail,  made  of  tlie  skin  of  the  jaguar  and  the  tapir  placed  over  one 
another,  and  which  is  a  proof  againsi  arrows,  but  not  asainst  bullets.  In  attacking  a 
village  tiiey  shoot  at  it  arrows  to  whieii  are  attached  lighted  tufis  of  cotton,  the  result 
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of  which  is  that  the  village  is  soon  in  flames,     They  have  no  domestio  animals  except 
dogs  and  horses. 

ClllLI. 

Chili  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1810  and  finally  freed  itself 
from  Spain  in  1818.  In  1891  the  area  was  293,970  square  miles  and  the  population 
2,706,747.  There  is  a  foreign  population  of  over  100,000.  There  are  about  60.000 
Indians.  "  TheCliiliano  is  the  Yankee  of  South  America,  the  most  active,  enterprising, 
ingenious,  and  thrifty  of  the  Spaniah-xVmcrican  race,  aggressive,  audacious,  and 
arrogant." 

Valparaiso,  the  chief  city,  means  "The  Vale  of  Paradise."  It  is  sitxiated  on  a  bay 
and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Along  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  which  lies  between 
the  sea  and  the  cliffs  or  mountain  lidgv  tlie  town  stretches  three  or  four  miles.  In 
some  places  there  is  width  enough  for  only  a  single  street,  at  others  for  three  or  four 
running  parallel  to  each  other.  The  principal  street  is  "Halle  Victoria."  There  is  no 
city  in  the  United  States  having  the  population  of  Valparaiso  (125,000)  with  so  many 
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fine    shops   and    such   a   ilis[il!iy  of   costly   ami   luxurious   articles.      The  pt'opk'  are 
wealthy  ami  prospi-nms,  the  foreign  element  large  and  rich. 

In  souiliiTii  Cliili  anil  reaching  over  into  the  Argentine  Republic  are  iho  Arau- 
vanian  Indians.  They  are  generally  wild  and  warlike  and  provided  Avilh  abnndance  of 
horses.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  an  uiidergannciit,  half  hrecelies,  half  frock, 
called  the  cherijni,  and  the  poncho,  an  elegant  garment,  extensively  used  by  the  His- 
pauo-Americans,  eonststing  of  a  blanket  or  a  piece  of  their  own  honio-mannfactHred 
cloth,  with  a  hole  in  iha  cenler  through  whieh  the  head  is  thrust;  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
terial falling  in  folds  over  the  shoulders.  They  also  possess  boots  of  horsehide,  and  the 
"upper  ten"  among  th^ni  are  distinguished  by  bracelets  of  colored  wool.  The  dress 
of  the  women  does  nut  very  materially  differ  fiom  that  of  the  men — the  iionebo  in 
their  case  being  re|ilaotil  by  a  kinil  of  eioth  mantle.  Red  and  bhak  paint,  iu  various 
patterns,  is  the  universal  .skin  ornariientation  of  both  »o.\e».  The  children  go  naked, 
Land  in  infancy  arc  bnndagt-d  in  little  cradles,  which  are  earrieil  behind  the  mother  on 
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horseback,  ov  hung  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  a  lodge-pole,  until  such  time  as  the  chil- 
dren can  walk.  These  peo[ile  are  magnificent  riders — the  females,  who  ride  after  the 
male  fashion,  like  llie  female  Indians  of  all  horse-tribes,  being  quite  equal  to  the  men  in 
this  respect.  Their  houses  are  mere  frames  of  wicker-work,  id;i8lered  with  clay,  and 
are  uncomfortable  dens — crammed  at  night  and  iu  ba<l  weather  with  an  odorous  litter 
of  men,  women,  oliildrun,  and  dogs.  Polygamy  is  common  among  them,  and  as  each 
Tivife  has  her  own  fire,  their  wifely  wealth  is  enumerated  by  the  number  o{  fires  which 
a  man  possesses.  They  are  full  of  politeness,  and  value  etitiuette  highly.  Forms  they 
are  very  particular  about,  especially  in  exacting  tribute,  no  matter  how  small,  from 
travelers  jiassing  through  their  territory.  Oratory,  as  among  most  Indian*,  is  held  in 
high  re|)Ute  by  them.  Their  government  is  by  chiefs,  whose  power  is  absolute,  in  so 
far  that  they  can  demand  the  services  of  anyone  in  time  of  war,  but  in  ordinary  affairs 
of  state,  such  as  in  mutters  of  life  and  death,  their  power  isn//.  A  council  of  superior 
chiefs  is  selected  from  the  subordinate  chiefs,  and  these  again  select  one  of  iheir  num- 
ber to  \w  '^  Grand  Toquin,"  who  presides  over  the  council,  and  in  cases  of  emergency  can 
act  without  it.  His  j)ower  only  lasts,  however,  in  times  of  jieace;  for  during  war 
another  Grand  Toquin  is  elected,  who  has  absolute  power  under  a  sort  of  martial  law  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  after  which  ho  retires,  and   the  Peace  Toquin   again  resumes 
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power.  The  Araiicniiian  is  a  skillful  moflianiciaii,  and  all  his  liorae  ami  other  accoutro-" 
mcnts  are  iiianiifaclure*l  hy  himself  iu  a  Bolid,  workinanlikc  manner,  for  the  Araiica- 
niaii  desjiisoH  all  "  make-lK-lieves  "  of  every  type,  including  electro-plated  spnrs,  bit,  or 
s;»(ldlo  nccoiitremont.".  Nothing  but  sulid  iron  or  silver  pleases  hitn;  he  everj  despisca 
gold — a  useful  metal  to  procure  rum  or  other  necestsaries  of  life  with,  but  valuehss  for 
any  really  industrial  purpose- 

AKr.KNTiNE  RKrrni.ic. 
The  Argentine  liepuhlic  had  a  iioimhilion  in  1887  amounting  to  4,080,402,  but  the 
iiicivasc  of  population  has  been  considerable  since  that  year,  the  iintnigrants  numbering 
in  ISSS,  iso.oo.t;  in  1S89,  •J80,014;  in  IHfti.  1.18,407.     About  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  population  nre  European  settlers. 
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nOPlMO   CATTI4B   IN   ABOEKTISA. 

"  The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  moat  enterprisiutj,  pros])erous,  and  wealthy  city 
1:1  South  America.  iFje  only  place  on  the  wlii>le  citnfiiuMit  wheie  people  seem  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  It  is  all  bustle  and  life  iiieht  and  day-  Meceliants  do  not  shut  up  shop  to  go 
to  diimer  as  is  the  rule  elsewhere  in  S[)aTiish-America,  and  morning  newspapers  are  not 
printed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previoiin  day.  To  do  as  much  as  possible  this  week, 
and  a  good  deal  more,  in  the  motto.  There  are  more  daily  |iapei-s  in  Buenos  Ayres 
than  in  New  York  or  Lnridoti — twenty-two  in  all.  Two  uf  the  dailies  are  ]iub!ished 
in  the  English  language,  one  in  French,  one  iu  Ctermaii,  and  one  in  Italian;  the  rest  arc 
in  Spanish.  There  are  also  two  illustrated  weeklies  and  three  monthly  literary  maga- 
zines. There  are  nine  prominent  theaters  and  two  iKiiversitie*.  There  are  twenty- 
four  Rornau  Catlmlie  elmrehes,  seven  Protestant  ehnrehes,  aiid  a  Jewish  eynagogne." 

The  gaueliDS  of  the  plains  are  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indian 
■women  of  the  Guarani  race.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  the  Guarani 
Indian  tongue,  and  their  food  is  beef  and  verba  mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea.  'J'heir  chief 
business  is  the  care  of  the  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  "Thegaucho  docs  everything  on 
horseback,  when  he  chooses^eats  and  sleeps,  catches  fish,  carries  water  from  the  well 
in  a  pitcher  or  nm  on  his  head,  and  even  attends  mass  on  horseback-.— at  least,  the 
nearest  he  ever  gets  to  the  altar  is  to  ride  up  to  the  door  of  church  and  sit  in  the  sart- 
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dlo  while  the  service  is  being  celebrated.  The  skill  with  \sJufh  he  handles  the  lasso  is 
All  overlastihg  source  of  wonder.  While  at  full  g.iUop  lie  can  throw  a  coil  of  rawhide 
■with  great  accuracy,  and  will  catch  a  running  horse  or  cow,  lassoing  the  horn  or  foot 
or  head  at  will." 

The  peninsula  at  the  southern  part  of  South  Araeric;a  is  called  Patagonia.  The 
most  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  Argentine  Repnhlic;  the  part  lying  along  the  Pa- 
cific slope  belongs  to  Chili.  The  country  is  scantily  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  are  only 
partially  civilized.  At  the  BoutlK-rn  jioint  of  the  j)eninstda  is  Terra  del  Tuego.  The  In- 
dians have  but  little  iiitclligenee  and  arc  repulsive  in  appearance.  Tlieirfood  consists  of 
mussels,  lish,  and  sea  aniuials.  Their  fishing-lines  are  made  uf  grass,  and  their  hooks  of 
fish-bones.  For  weapons  they  have  bows  and  spears  and  slings.  During  the  day  they 
are  generally  on  the  water  in  canoes  or  dugouts  made  t>f  llie  trunks  of  trees,  the  whole 
family  going  together.     When  night  comes  they  go  ashore  an<l  build  a  fire  upon  the 
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rocks  to  temi>er  the  frigid  atmosphere.  The  nnine  of  tlie  islands  upon  which  they  live 
came  from  these  fires.  The  early  navigators,  when  p.i'^sing  tlirougli  the  strait,  were 
amu7.e<l  to  sec  these  fires  sjiringing  up  .ill  over  the  islands  everv  iiiijht  at  sundown,  and 
60  tli'.-y  called  the  country  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  the  land  of  fire. 

Guiana, 

French  fJuiana  \^  a  colony  uf  France,  ujid  has  a  population  of  li"i,(i<)0  itdwibitaTits  at 
Cayenne,  anil  about  l.i,000  in  the  interior,  in  .nddition  to  a  few  mount.iin  tribes.  It  is 
used  as  a  penal  settlement  by  Fnince,  and  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiaries  and  the 
liberated  convicts  nuni1>er  about  4,400. 

Dutch  Ctuiana.  often  called  Surinam,  belongs  to  the  Netherlands.  It  hasan  ai-eaof 
40,060  square  miles  and  a  population  of  57,141.  Paramaribo,  the  capital,  has  27,423 
inhabitants.  All  religions  arc  tolerated,  nnd  all  more  or  less  rei>rcsented  in  the  colony; 
the  Reformed  Lutheran  and  the  5Iura^■ian  Cliurches  having  the  largest  followinij,  There 
aro  4,7:<1  Hindus  ami  114  IJtuldhists.     Sugar  is  the  sta]de  product. 

British  (ruiana  is  a  colony  of  Great  IJrilain.  It,  has  an  area  of  loO.OOO  square  miles 
and  a  j»opulation  of  278,477,  comprising  Europeans,  Indians,  West  Indi.ins,  Portuguese, 
Africans,  Chinese,  nnd  Coolies  or  East  Indians.  Gef.rgclnwn,  the  caj)ital,  has  a  popu- 
I  (lion  of  55,'20t>.  The  schools  receive  guvermnent  aid.  There  are  150  school*,  semi- 
official, with  21,-3^4  pupils,  anil  private  schools  Avith  0,500  pupils.  All  religions  are 
tolerated,  but  the  Church  of  Engtainl  has  the  largest  fMlhnving. 
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BY   KEV.  JAMES  M.   tCIN'O,  O.n., 
General  Seoreter;  o(  tbe  NsUooal  Leagne  for  tb«  Protection  o(  Amerlcaa  losiltutlooj. 
HE  prohibition  of  sectarian  appropriationa  by  the  national  and  State  gover 
iiieiits  is  one  of  the  foundatiou  princi|>le8  of  "The  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  American  Institutions." 

The  League  has  put  forth  earnest  efforts  in  its  protests  ami  appeals  to  the 
Fifty-fii*8t  and  Fifty-second  Congi-esscs,  and  with  some  measure  of  sm-cess,  to  curtail 
the  sectarian  appropriations  for  Indian  education,  with  llie  view  of  finally  discontinuing 
such  appropriations  as  perilous  and  uncoiisliliitional. 

The  League  has  seconded  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  introduce  the  jmblic  school  system  among  the  Indians,  and  its  appeals  to  the 
missionary  boards  of  the  various  religious  denominations  receiving  government  aid  for 
Indian  education  liave  in  almost  every  instatice  been  favorably  received,  giving  good 
hope  that  in  the  lu-ar  future  most  of  the  religious  denominations  will  withdraw  from 
this  unwise  and  unconstitutional  partnership. 

Learning  that  misleading  statements  are  in  a  private  way  being  circulated  concern- 
ing the  liistory  of  the  relations  of  the  national  government  and  the  Indian  Department 
to  the  Churches  in  the  matter  of  Indian  education,  the  League  gives  to  the  public  the 
absolute  facts. 

Tlie  United  States  government  carries  on  the  work  of  educating  the  Indians  pri- 
marily and  cliiufly  thi'ough  public  institutions  organized  and  managed  by  the  Indian 
Office  on  a  strictly  nonpartisan  and  nonsectarian  basis.  All  the  superintendents,  teach- 
ers, matrons,  and  physicians  for  these  schools  are  in  the  classified  service,  and  are  ap- 
pointed on  the  certitication  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  impossible  to  apply 
to  them  any  partisan  or  sectarian  test,  they  being  appointed  solely  upon  the  merits  of 
their  examination. 

For  some  years  the  government  has  also  appropriated  from  the  public  treasury 
money  to  various  contract  schools. 

The  table  following  exhibits  the  amounts  set  apart  for  various  religious  bodies  for 
Indian  oducation  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  188Q  to  1893,  inclusive: 
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The  present  Commisaiouer  of  Indian  Affairs  entered  upon  his  duties  July  1,  1889, 
and  awarded  the  contracts  for  the  four  succeodiiig  years.     The  commissioner  was  op- 
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po!=pfl  on  principle  to  the  policy  of  appropiimtin^  money  from  the  puWic  treasury  to 
Bectaiiiiii  uses,  and  gave  public  notice  at  the  beginning  of  his  a<hniiiistration  that  he 
would  not  make  contracts  wHith  any  now  schools.  He  has  steadily  adhered  to  this  policy, 
although  numerous  applications  have  been  made  by  various  religious  bodies  for  the  au- 
thorization of  new  schools. 

At  the  pame  time  he  announced  that  althongh  he  was  opposed  to  the  policy  in 
question,  yet  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  interfere  with  existing  schools,  or  in  any  man- 
ner to  impair  vesteil  rights  or  discriminate  against  any  denomination. 

During  the  three  yiars  several  contract  schools  have  been  voluntarily  surrendered 
— one  by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Denver,  one  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Albuquerque, 
one  by  the  Friends  in  North  CaroJina,  one  by  the  Methodists  on  the  Osage  Reservation, 
and  two  by  the  Episcopalians  in  Minnesota. 

'i'he  school  at  Devil's  Lako,  formerly  carried  on  as  a  contract  school  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  in  a  building  beloiigintr  to  the  government,  and  when  ilu'  training  school 
was  established  by  the  Indian  Office  at  the  aband«jned  mililnry  post  of  Fort  Totten  the 
sisters'  school  was  made  a  part  of  the  government  school,  but  the  sisters  were  retained 
teai'liera  under  govemnu-nt  pay. 

One  small  Roman  Catholic  day  school  in  New  Mexico,  which  was  practically  a  failure, 
has  been  discontinued  by  the  Indian  Oflice.  No  other  changes  whatever  have  been  made 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  during  eight  years,  out  of  a  total 
©f  $3,767,951  awarded  to  contract  schools,  ii;3,306,410  was  given  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  amount  awarded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  last  year  of  the 
Last  administration  was  |347,57'2,  while  the  amount  given  to  that  Church  during  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  present  coramissiotier's  term  of  office  haa  been  considerably 
larger. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  money  asked  for  by 
the  commissioner  for  Indian  eilucation,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  abridge  school 
work,  and  to  cut  down  both  the  amount  allowed  the  government  schools  and  the  con- 
tract schools  for  the  year  eiiding  June  30,  1893. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  these  reductions  for  tlie  contract  schools 
have  been  made  with  impartiality. 

There  has  been  a  steady,  i-apid,  astonishing  growth  iu  public  opinion  during  the  last 
three  years  regarding  the  entire  matter  of  appropriatimi  of  public  moneys  for  sectarian 
itises,  which  concededly  is  prineipaily  the  work  of  the  National  League.  The  three 
great  denominations — the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbj'terians — have  publicly  con- 
demned it,  and  there  has  been  a  radical  change  of  sentiment  in  the  same  direction 
among  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Episcopalians.  The  Baptists  have  never  drawn 
any  of  this  money,  and  the  Methodists  have  now  entiiely  abandoned  it,  and  while  the 
Roman  Catholics  receive  for  the  current  year  over  1369,000,  the  Presbyterians  get  leas 
than  $30,001),  ilie  CurigrcgatiouM lists  a  little  more  than  $25,000,  and  the  Episcopal i.ina 
only  $4,800.  Out  of  the  total  set  apart  for  all  contract  schools — $525,881 — the  Roman 
Catholics  are  to  receive  the  current  year  $369,535. 

This  statement  is  made  not  for  the  pvirposea  of  controversy,  but  in  the  interests  of 
fairness,  truth,  and  justice.  Most  of  the  Protestant  Churches  have  either  withdrawn 
or  are  taking  steps  to  withdraw  from  this  pattnership  with  the  national  government 
based  upon  sectarian  appropriations  for  Indian  education,  and  we  trust  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  take  a  like  course,  and  thus  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  by 
enlightened  and  patriotic  united  action  will  be  able  to  avert  the  peril  and  put  an  end 
to  the  contentious  incident  to  this  phase  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
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ITE  Portngucsc,  the  Dfttch,  rind  tlie  English  have  held  Ceylon  since  1505.  In 
that  year  \\u'  Portiijju  -se  conquered  the  country  and  took  possession  of  the  h 
same.  'J'hev  fortified  the  principal  towns  and  ruled  the  country  with  an  al>-^ 
fiolute  sway.  The  S:in  Franciscan  monks  followed,  and  made  Colombo  the 
ceiiiLT  of  their  operations  and  divided  the  country  into  sections  in  which  there  was  & 
church  and  a  priest.  They  inisiilutcd  a  new  system  of  gaining  converts.  Those  who 
were  baptized  were  given  |Misitittns  with  pay  for  their  services.  IJy  that  means  tbey 
gained  many  converts.  The  TaniiLs  were  gathered  into  their  fold  in  large  numbers, 
and  m:>ny  of  the  Bralimans  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Cingalese  were 
gathered  in  great  numbers.  Tiie  Catholics  did  not  wait  to  educate  or  even  to  give  re- 
ligious instruction,  but  baptism  became  the  channel  by  which  they  found  cinployment 
and  good  treatment.  Tlie  nation  rebelled  agaiiisit  this  system,  and  the  Rajah  of  Jaffna 
slew  many  of  the  converts,  but  he  was  conquered  and  deposed. 

The  Dutch  besieged  and  oniiqtiere<l  the  country  and  drove  the  Portuguese  from 
the  land,  with  all  the  priests,  and  nl!  Catholic  rites  were  forbidden  under  very  severe 
penalties.  The  Dnteii  at  first  adopted  alumt  the  same  menus  to  make  Protestants  .is 
tlie  Catholics  had  to  make  Catholics.  They  b.i[itized  all  wlio  offered,  and  no  unbaptized 
poi*son  was  allowed  t<>  hold  any  office  or  to  own  re.al  e.«tate.  It  did  not  iak«»  long  to 
have  an  army  of  converts.  The  Hindus  seemed  to  acce])l  the  government  leligion  more 
readily  than  the  Buddhists,  ami  thousands  beeame  cctnvcrls,  but  it  was  found  tiiat  these 
forced  converts  were  only  in  name,  ami  that  their  belief  ami  ])racticc  rem.ained  tlie 
same.  When  these  proceedings  became  known,  the  classis  of  Amsterdam  condemned 
them,  and  a  new  system  was  instituted  and  schools  were  establi>hed  and  a  svstem  of 
teaching  was  begun.  It  then  took  matjy  years  to  gajn  converts.  Tlie  work  progressed 
slowly,  Imt  with  untiring  energy,  and  after  many  years  of  faiihl'ii!  labor  churches 
were  organized. 

In  1790  the  English  drove  the  Dutch  out  uf  the  country,  but  many  of  the  churchet 
that  had  been  organized  continued,  and  some  remain  to  ibis  day.  'J'here  are  Dutch 
churches  at  Colondio,  Point  de  Galle,  and  other  places,  now  principally  sustained  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Dutch. 

There  is  a  large  class  in  Ceylon  that  are  tl»e  descendants  of  European  fathers  and 
native  mothers,  and  are  called  Eurasians,  or  frequently  half-caste.  Those  born  in  (.'ey- 
lon  usually  partake  of  the  condition  of  the  mother,  and  generally  have  her  features 
TIk'V  are  so  numerous  that  they  have  become  a  class  of  themselves,  and  most  of  them 
sustain  the  Dutch  Churcli. 

Soon  after  the  En«ilish  took  possession  of  Ceylon  the  English  l>a]itist  Missionary  So- 
ciety sent  out  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clialer,  who  commenced  their  labor  at  Colombo  iu  1812, 
and  were  there  most  of  the  time  for  twenty-two  years.  Mr.  Chater  died  on  a 
voyage  to  Eiighind,  and  Mr.  Daniel  louk  liis  |>li(e  and  labored  on  for  fourteen  years 
alone.  His  labors  were  not  lost,  ;ir>d  lie  was  held  in  great  respi-ct  by  the  Cingalese 
among  whom  he  had  labored.  That  society  has  done  a  great  work  in  Ceylon,  reaching 
as  mnny  as  one  hundred  anil  fifty  villages.  Tlieir  force  has  always  been  small,  but 
they  have  many  native  heljicis. 

In  1814  the  Wesleyau  Missiimnry  .Society  sent  out  five  men  who  landed  at  Galle, 
and  some  settled  there  for  work  among  the  Cingalese.  Others  went  to  ColomVo  and 
Jart'na  for  work  among  the  Tamils.      The  English  governor  favored  them. 
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Tlip  missioiiarics  of  this  society  have  been  faithful  and  persevei  in^j,  and  early  orfran- 
ized  a  native  agency.  The  schools  and  colleges  have  done  an  iiupoitant  work.  Thi-y 
have  a  rais-sion  among  the  Veddah.s,  the  most  ignorant  and  degrailed  of  all  the  peojde  of 
Ceylon.  They  have  a  printing  ])reRs  at  Colomho  whiili  lln-y  call  their  "Book  Room." 
This  society  has  about  lliirly  missionarieR,  a  great  iiuinbur  of  caleehisiH  and  native 
workers,  nearly  two  thonsand  communicants,  and  five  thousand  scholars,  and  their  work 
is  pressed  forward  with  energy. 

The  Anr»eriean  Board  began  a  mission  in  1813.  The  missionaries  were  excluded 
from  I5onil>ay,  and  one  of  tliem,  Mr.  Newell,  went  to  Ceylon,  and  in  ISlo  four  ollieiTJ 
sailed  from  IJoston,  .and  after  a  voyage  of  about  si-v  niontlis  readied  Ceylon  and  Ipcgan 
their  work  at  Jaffna,  and  tliey  continued  their  labors  in  that  part  of  the  island.  Their 
eiatioMs  exieiiiied  to  Tiliipalli  and  Batticotti.  tiovernor  Brownrigg  gave  them  tlie  use 
of  the  old  Dutch  churches  and  ecUonlroom.  In  1819  tliere  were  ad<k'd  lo  tlii.s  mi.>i?<ion 
four  men  and  their  wives.  A  printing  press  was  sent  out  to  them,  but  Governor  Barnes, 
who  had  succeeded  Brnwnrigg,  forbid  the  use  of  the  printing  press  on  the  ground 
that  the  missionaries  were  Americans  ;  but  the  press  was  not  idle,  being  nsed  by  the 
Englisii  CImrcli  mission. 

In  is'jo  ,1  seminary  was  «jpeued  at  Batiicotti,  which  bec.ime  the  best  English 
•chool  on  the  island.  Tlie  seminary  was  a  great  expense  to  t)ie  mission,  as  no  fees  were 
charged.  About  twelve  hundred  students  M^ere  t.T.nght  in  this  school,  a  ni:(jority 
of  whom  became  Chrisiians.  The  school  \\as  changed  into  a  ti.-iiniiig  sclioiil  fur  u:ilive 
lK'Ipe>*s.  The  buildings  are  now  used  b}'  the  JnfFna  I'oHcge.  The  college  has  for  its 
directors  missionaries  of  iliffcrent  bodies,  civilians,  and  native  Christians.  Tliere  is  a 
normal  school  at  Tille|>alli  doing  a  good  work.  The  prejudice  against  female  education 
h;t,s  jia.'ssed  away,  and  the  school  for  girls  at  Oodooville  has  had  a  cojitinued  !success.  The 
printing  press  of  the  society  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  most  of  the  churches 
have  become  self-supporting.  There  are  eight  stations  and  twenty-four  missionaries, 
with  thirty  native  ]treacliers  and  nine  teachers,  with  a  large  number  of  scholars. 

The  English  Clniieli  Missionary  Society  began  its  wmk  in  1  81 8  among  the  Cingalese 
and  Tamils  at  Nellore,  Point  de  Gallc,  and  Kandy,  Kandy  was  the  center  of  Bud- 
dhism, and  the  peo|)Ie  were  under  the  control  of  the  chieftains  and  priests.  The  socielj 
started  schools  for  boys,  aiul  met  with  uioderaie  success,  but  it  was  ten  years  before  a 
girl.n'  school  was  nptiied.  The  iircjudiee  against  the  edueatiou  of  MMUicn  w.-is  very 
great.  The  work  w:vs  dilhcult  and  moved  slow,  The  center  of  this  work  w:is  aiCotta, 
near  CoJombo.  They  had  si'hools  and  a  juinling  press.  The  W(uk  is  priucijtally 
among  the  Cingalese  and  Tamils,  and  lliere  are  over  seventeen  hundred  native  Ciirisliaus, 
with  schools  iiiid  inany  seholars,  and  a  coliege  at  Kamly,  'J'his  society  dt'rives  very 
murli  of  its  support  from  th*-  )ilaittcrs  of  the  islaml. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagalion  of  the  Gospel  entered  this  field  in  1.S38,  The 
society  h.is  worked  among  the  mixed  r,ace8  of  llie  island.  They  have  a  college  at 
<'ol  •ml)o  undi'r  the  managemi'nt  of  the  Church,  with  many  schools  and  schohirs.  The 
important  feature  of  this  work  is  educational.  There  are  other  missionary  societies  at 
Work  among  the  peo(ile,  and  all  the  societies  are  giving  special  nttenliou  to  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  cdu(r;ilion  of  the  young.  The  young  men  are  au.\ious  to  le.arii  the 
English  language.  Many  of  the  scliools,  as  well  as  the  eliurehes,  are  self-suM .lining. 
Man}'  of  the  Cingalese  and  Tamils  that  were  educated  in  these  mission  schools  have 
becomt!  teachers,  some  physicians,  some  lawyers,  some  are  magistrates,  and  many 
have  become  ministers.  I  found  thai  some  are  now  hohling  positions  of  resjicct  ia 
Madriis,  and  some  aie  in  Sii)ga]>ore  auil  miny  other  piaces. 

iit/racitsi;.  X.  Y. 


rE  great  Eastprn  empire  of  Europe  has  had  of  Intc  its  sorrowful  and  tragic  relations. 
Twenty  or  more  governments  of  the  empiif ,  some  of  tliem  coutaining  millions  of  fieo- 
plo,  have  been  visited  by  famine.  Through  much  effort  both  at  home  and  abrou<l — 
within  the  empire  it«elf  ami  from  sympathetic  and  compassionate  American,  English, 
and  continental  sources — contributions  have  been  brought  together.  Cash  contributions  and 
Bteamers  loaded  with  the  staff  of  life  in  the  shape  of  corn  have  been  sent,  and  for  the  present  the 
prevailing  need  has  been  grappled  with  and  overcome.  But  too  frequently  famine  and  pestilence 
in  the  world's  history  have  not  kept  far  apnrt!  Thus  the  famine-stricken  districts  have  been  for 
some  time  visited  by  typhus  fever  of  a  more  or  less  malignant  sort,  and  not  a  few  victims  have 
been  reft  of  life,  some  of  them  volunteers  from  the  Red  Cross,  and  some  of  them  from  the  higher 
ranks  of  society;  volunteers,  too,  from  the  gentler  sex  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  disease, 
and  some  of  them  have  laid  down  their  lives. 

But  tyi>hu8  fever  now  threatens  to  be  succeeded  by  a  sterner  visitant  still,  the  cholera!  Al- 
ready it  has  crossed  the  Casjiian  from  Pcrsiii,  begun  JLs  n»vages  in  Astrakhan,  has  passed  up  the 
Volga,  visited  Tsariisin,  BuniiLilT,  Jind  has  even  reached  Samara,  on  the  territory  of  which  famine 
had  laid  ita  hand  more  heavily  ilien  in  most  of  the  surrouuding  governments.  Concomitant  with 
this  fearful  visitant,  evieutes  iittended  by  great  loss  of  life  have  taken  place  in  Astrakhan,  when  the 
population,  maddened  by  this  fresh  visitation,  would  have  it  that  they  were  being  poisoned  by  the 
doctors,  and  two  of  the  medical  staff  fell  victims  to  their  fury,  one  of  them  being  literally  dipped 
in  ketosonc  ami  then  -set.  lire  to.  The  madness  lind  to  be  quenched  in  blood,  for  the  troops  called 
to  put  down  the  riot  were  not  able  to  do  so  until  they  fired  on  the  rioters,  some  eighty-five  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  A  somewhut  similar -incident  took  place  in  Saratoff,  but 
the  facts  there  have  uot  tnmspired.  Thus  have  come  upon  the  uuhnppy  people,  if  not  iit  once,  yet 
in  connection  with  eaeh  other,  famine,  pestilence,  and  domestic  slaughter.  Truly  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  nre  abroad  in  the  hind! 

But  his  terrors  Juive  not  come  alone  I  More  often  all  of  us  must  say  with  the  psalmist,  "  Good- 
ness and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  I"  and  goodness  and  mercy  hnM  visited  the 
peojile  of  Russia,  and  the  word  of  God  and  the  truth  of  God  have  been  heard  in  their  land! 

It  is  trac  that  there  are  specinlly  dark  features  which  belong  to  our  time — for  example, 
the  appearance  of  the  anarchist,  and  the  emergence  from  the  criminal  class  of  men  like  Ravachol, 
who  liiis  lately  suffered  the  pcimlty  of  his  crimes;  who  glorify  theiuselves  as  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  boeieiy  and  civiliKutiou,  and  perpetrate  the  moat  terrible  outrages  with  gunpowder  and  dyna- 
mite, not  only  against  single  individuals  whom  they  believe  themselves  justified  in  pursuing  with 
vengeance,  but,  wholly  indifferent  to  human  life  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  they  seek  to  commit, 
by  the  use  of  explosives,  murder  wholesale,  and  appear,  indeed,  indifferent,  in  following  out  their 
schemes  of  vengeance,  to  tho  number  of  innocent  lives  which  they  may  sacrifice. 

While  this  is  a  dark  feature  of  our  time,  there  are  also  rays  of  light,  visible  in  international 
sympatbiea,  such  as  have  been  seen  in  the  efforts  of  the  compiuisionnte  to  provide  relief  for  the  vic- 
tims of  famine  in  Russia.  Engli-sh  menibei's  of  the  Society  of  Friends  came  into  Russia  at  an  early 
period  to  devise  measures  of  relief.  Ko  dmibt  it  hus  iilwuys  been  a  characteristic  of  these  excellent 
brethren  to  devise  '  "■  liberal  things  "  for  the  relief  of  di.strcss,  in  whiitcvcr  form  it  has  appeared ;  but  it 
ia,  at  the  same  tii.»e,  to  be  noted  that  in  Itii^  iniinifcstation  of  compasiiion  for  international  distress 
these  excellent  brethren  hiivc  been  specially  forward.  Nor  have  they  failed  on  the  present  oc- 
casion! 

Two  bretlircn,  Fox  and  Brookes,  came  enrly  into  Russia  to  organize  measures  of  relief,  which 
were  continued  under  their  personul  superintendence  until  the  famine  in  the  Volga  districts 
had  been  encountered  and  overcome.  The  work  was  then  nobly  taken  up  in  America,  both  in  lib- 
eral money  contributions,  such  as  came  through  Mr.  Smith,  the  American  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  Consul  Crawford.  This  waa  nobly  supplemented  by  the  succession  of  steamers  loaded  with 
grain  or  flour,  which  havR  been  received  with  much  rejoicing,  and  at  once  conveyed  to  the  various 
districts  where  there  was  lack. 
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These  successive  gifU  h&ve  impresswl  the  Ruasinn  mind  with  the  great  lilK-rality  of  the  donors, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  will  ho  a  liberation  nf  the  mind  of  the  Russiiin  people  from  the 
contracted  views  previously  held  as  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  production  of  a  greater  amount  of 
iuteraatioual  sympathy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  foreigner,  concerning  whotn  in  the  piist  there 
has  been  so  much  suspicion  and  dislike,  lias'come  forward  with  genuine  Christiiiu  charity  and  noblo 
libenility,  and  sought  to  deliver  the  multitudi.'s  of  peittoiuts  who  were  ready  to  perish  from  LuugLT 
from  their  dreadful  condition,  and  Hint  thus  true  and  real  and  active  Christiariity  is  to  be  found! 
beyond  the  borders  of  Russia.  Thi.^  cunnot  fail  In  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  producing  more  truo 
tynipatby  between  the  Russian  people  aud  their  European  neighbors. 

It  is  gad  to  think  that  while  this  development  has  been  going  forward  with  the  hoped-for 
rrsults  of  producing  more  true  Christian  symp.ithy  and  Christian  feeling  between  the  people  of 
Russia  and  their  Western  neighbors,  there  has  been  going  forward  within  Russia  itself  a  struggle 
in  ft  contrury  diruction — a  struggle  to  scatter  aud  destroy  a  really  Christian  movement  which  has 
already  done  much  good,  upraised  and  blessed  with  a  true  and  genuine  religious  life  multitudes  of 
the  RuBsiaii  |H'iiple!  We  refer  to  the  pcraecutioo  of  Stundism  and  Pashkovitism,  which  has  been 
going  forward  for  the  last  two  years. 

A  writer  in  the  Contttaporary  lievime  seems  to  imply  that  Stundism  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
period  preceding  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants;  but  this  is  not  bo.  Although  |>crhaps  by  con- 
tact with  the  German  colonist*  individuals  "were  enliglitened,  and  tasted  uf  the  licavonly  gift," 
yet  the  collective  condition  in  which  the  people  lived  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  furmatioa 
and  dissemination  of  evangelical  views.  It  is  true  that  the  Molokans  came  into  being  as  a  sect 
before  emancipation  in  1862,  but  they  arose  uirder  special  circumstances  and  couditions,  and  they 
suffered  terribly  even  in  the  halcyon  period  of  Alexander  I.  The  writoi's  on  both  sideA  in  the 
Ilytdcie  Mtjtt  (Iluimum  Thotight)  agree  that  1802,  the  year  of  cmancipalion,  was  the  period  whea 
the  peajMintry  started  into  intellectual  and  thoughtful  life.  Some  of  the  npponcutd  of  the  move- 
ment blame  emancipation  itself  as  the  tap-root  of  ihe  evils;  some  of  the  priests  turn  to  tlie  German 
Baptists,  who  were  scattered  through  the  German  colonics  in  the  South,  as  the  source  of  the  new 
light. 

Pastor  Bonckemper  is  generally  allowe<l  to  have  been  the  first  intenncdiate  tetirher  of  tho 
Bttliidists.  The  son  of  a  much-loved  Gcrmiin  piiJitnr  in  a  southern  German  colony,  lie  had  i-inigratod 
to  America,  where,  however,  he  was  followed  by  recollections  and  prayers  of  a  pious,  earnest  father. 
Made  partaker  of  a  new  religious  life  in  the  laud  of  bis  adoption,  and  becoming  a  student  of  theol- 
ogy, on  the  death  of  his  father  the  colonists  invited  him  back  to  succeed  his  father  as  pivstor  of  tho 
colony.  The  American  education  was  an  important  element,  for  no  Dorpat-bred  pastor  would 
ever  luive  carried  the  new  light  to  Rassiaa  souls.  The  young  man  came  back  to  nu.s«ia,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  colonists  for  his  father's  sake. 

This  piirticiiliiv  colony  was  aprung  from  southern  Germany,  in  parts  of  which  the  custom  pre- 
vails for  the  pcasautrj  as  church  members  to  meet  together  among  themselves  for  prayer  and  edifi- 
cation. It  was  by  siuh  meetings  and  services,  to  which  the  pastors  are  not  always  favorable,  that 
TerstSegen,  the  godly  ribbon-maker,  was  able  to  do  so  much  blessed  work  in  southern  Germiiny,  so 
that  hifl  name  is  kept  in  joyful  remembrance  even  to  the  present  time.  The  young  pastor,  Bone- 
kenipcr,  was,  in  virtue  of  the  more  expaftsive  and  largfer-hcarted  religion  that  he  had  brought  back 
from  the  American  States,  favorable  to  such  meetings,  and  the  result  was  a  religious  awakening  in 
the  colony  over  which  the  young  pastor  presided. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress  in  the  colony  it  bo  happened  that  a  party  of  Russian 
peasants  came  to  visit  the  young  pastor  about  ?ome  business  or  another.  He,  mayhap,  was  not  at 
homo  when  the  peasants  came  to  his  house,  but  the  result  was  that  in  waiting  for  him  they  looked 
about  the  colony  to  which  he  ministered,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  Bihel  Stunden,  with  which 
the  colonists  were  occupied.  These  greatly  iinpresisfd  them,  and  when  Pastor  Bonekemj)er  came 
home  they  inquired  earnestly  what  this  might  mean.  The  good  pastor  did  his  best  to  satisfy 
them,  and  this  was  indeed  the  beginning  to  them  of  a  new  life,  the  origin  of  what  b  known  aa 
Stundism,  which  now  numbers,  as  it  is  bclieveii,  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  problem  which  now  occupies  the  ecclesiastical  mind  of  Russia  is  tho  suppression  of  these 
Btundists.  Tlie  first  measures  were  the  banishment  or  confinement  of  some  of  them  to  monnHturiea, 
where  they  were  made  to  fust  and  subjected  to  other  forma  of  penance.     As  these  pains  and  |>enal- 
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tie*,  or  tortures — for  stich  in  fnot  they  were— Imd  l>iil  little  pfTccf,  the  Orthodox  pojioants  xrvre  set  na 
to  inflict  beatinjfs  with  sticks  ftnd  t>therrtis»>,  unt  only  i»ii  men.  but  ou  toiidur  woihimi.  The  iiiiehin 
were  iirrested  ami  set  to  |iiel<ingoiikun).  Those  who  were  rau;»ht  mtcniliii^jthi.'  pmyer  meetiugs  were 
hetivily  tinwl.  Govcriinunt  otfiriiils  wore  sent  out  to  assist  in  the  persceulion,  and  to  stir  up  the 
clergy,  who  were  not  helieved  to  lie  stiflificutly  native,  to  a  scn»e  of  tlii-ir  ditty. 

One  who  has  collected  a  ifood  den!  of  the  jMTweeulinjj  work  done  in  thi.s  kind  of  way  describe* 
one  of  these  helpful  officials  ns  he  rippcjircd  tu  the  ))rie«l*  tlicniselvvs,  who  imd  noted  his  doin;^  ia 
their  own  ecelesiaiticul  jouni.ila  fus  "nii  uticdueuted,  stupid,  coarse  old  man,  almost  perpetually 
drunk  iiiid  accustomed  to  have  his  palm  greased  Ixjfore  every  undertaking  he  set  his  hand  to." 
"His  method  was  to  attack  every  pniyer  uieeling  of  which  he  got  wind,  to  beat  every  man  and 
fronmn  he  found  there,  and  to  detain  them  in  prison,  without  trial  or  inquiry  of  any  kind,  at  his 
pleasure."     This  description  appeared  in  an  Ortho<l'ix  journal. 

The  Orthodox  Church  forms  brotherhoods,  nanieil  after  sonu;  saint,  who  are  empliiyi-d  in  religious 
work  of  one  kind  or  another.  These  lirotherhoods  have  lieea  employed  to  convert  the  Stundists, 
as  might  lie  expected,  not  with  much  success.  Missionaries  have  been  sent  to  contend  with  them 
in  controversial  meetings.  The  Stundists  have  shown,  as  might  have  been  esjwctcd,  more  of  the 
innocence  of  the  dove  than  the  wisdom  of  ilie  sur|wiit,  These  niissionarie.s  have  in  reality  scr>cd 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  by  tinding  out  all  that  could  be  learned  about  the  Stuudiats,  and  thus  pre- 
pariug  the  way  for  those  "iidministnitive"  raensurea  to  which  the  government  always  comes  btu-lt. 
If  ought  ever  to  lie  borne  in  mind  llini  the  government  iit  Himsia  is  ai»ove  the  law,  and  that  though 
it  sometimes  condescends  tu  uw  legal  forms,  yet  thai  it  considers  itself  equally  free  to  dis|>en8c  with 
the^c  forms,  and  ii  is  thus,  by  its  contempt  for  and  iinliilereuce  tu  law  or  justice,  the  greatest  umle- 
faclor  in  the  empire. 

There  have  been  endeavors,  especially  by  the  "  brotherhoiuls!,''  to  buy  over  the  Stundists,  and  it 
woulil  appear  that  the  high  premiums  and  other  advauliiges  offered  have  been  iu  some  cases  siii-e.**- 
ful,  for  human  nature  is  weak. 

It  is  curious  that  in  no  country  ia  the  world  have  the  tchinomii-n,  orofKcials,  a  worse  name  for 
abusing  their  power  than  iu  Russia.  This  is  an  old  grievanci-,  noted  even  in  KruilolTs  fables  and  in 
novels  such  as  Oogol'o  and  Schedrin's,  etc.  The  common  policeman  believes  himself  covered  by  the 
legis  of  the  autocrat,  and,  while  there  is  no  race  so  good  humored,  compitssionate,  and  even  tender- 
hearted ns  the  Hussian  pco|ile,  there  is  nowhere  found  officials  whoso  frequently  abune  their  power 
as  in  T{iis>rn,  Thi.s  seems  sclf-eontradictory,  yet  it  is  .liuffiL-ieiilly  vouched  for  as  a  fact  in  Russiao 
liU-niture,  and  it  luis  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  rase  of  the  Stundista.  The  clergy,  from 
the  l)i~hop  to  the  village  pxstor,  have  thrown  off  the  characteristics  of  their  race  in  the  terrible 
oppre-ssion  they  have  inflicted  ou  the  StiindiHts. 

In  July,  1801,  there  was  a  series  of  meetings  held  in  Moscow,  over  whose  dclibenilions  the  well- 
known  minister  of  state,  P0bed0n0.st7.elT,  in  pni't  presid' d,  and  whose  outcome  were  the  following 
Driicoiiic  measures  to  be  applied  to  llie  Stundists  or  Pa.>ihkovites.  The  pas.s])orts  of  these  Protes- 
tant sects  were  to  be  inscribed  with  their  minus  as  members  of  these  ace  ts.  This  was  iu  point  of 
fact  forbidding  iheni  lo  be  euijdoyed  as  workmen,  as  their  [mssports  must  be  examined  by  employ- 
ers of  l:il>c>r  before  they  are  uecepted.  To  make  the  a>sunuice  doubly  sure  the  names  of  the  un- 
fortunate membei-s  of  these  seet.s  arc  to  be  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  ways  and  communicaticms, 
who  is  to  aae  that  lists  of  their  nami.'s  are  placed  iu  all  ruilwny  offices,  dockyards,  and  workshop! 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  they  aR-  thus  precluded  from  obtaining  work.  No  Stundist  is  to 
Ix-uefit  ns  a  recruit  by  the  education  he  has  eujoyeil,  entitling  him  to  a  shorter  term  of  service,  un- 
less lie  can  ]ias»  au  c.xamiu.atiou  iu  the  riles  and  cereumuies  ut  the  Greek  Church,  and  even  rejieat 
the  prayers  in  the  presence  of  a  priest. 

The  police  are  to  be  employed  to  drive  the  members  of  the  sects  mentioned  into  the  chnrchn 
to  listen  to  scraious  against  tlieir  tenets.  None  of  them  are  to  be  allowed  lo  purchase  or  rent  land. 
Kveii  their  families  are  to  be  taken  frou*  theiu,  and  their  children  hauded  over  lo  strangers  of  w  hiiM 
chartvcters,  we  may  be  nssured,  not  too  imtrh  inquiry  has  been  made. 

Stundisls  found  leading  the  Bible  or  praying  together  with  their  co-religionist*  are  to  l>e  ar- 
rested, and  without  any  formality  to  1m;  transported  "'administratively"  to  Siberia;  while  nil  who 
are  convicted  of  prenching,  ttaiching.  or  iiLstructiug  others  are  liable  to  be  arrested  and  condi  iiiued 
by  the  goveruoisto  penal  servitude  iu  llic  Siberian  mines. 
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Swh  is  the  terrililc  code  whuh  !m9  been  dniwu  up  for  the  punishment  of  tfiosc  iitiforturmte 
Christinns,  and  already  great  members  of  them  have  been  seut  iuto  the  Caiicnsus,  disi>ersod  into  a 
condition  not  fardifTi-rent  from  pt-nal  servitude.  .  They  hnve  bsen  sought  there  and  relieved  by  Dr. 
Baodeker,  who  has  idieudy  traveled  about  Russia  and  done  so  nuirh  for  the  |ii'isoti(T  mid  the  cap- 
tive and  has  been  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  seek  out  and  aiil  theiie  victims  of  ]>er8ucuti(>ii  in  thosa 
feniote  parts  of  the  Caucasus  to  which  tliey  have  been  banished,  and,  as  lias  been  coniniunii-iitid  to 
the  Chrutian,  has  been,  by  the  providence  of  God,  helped  wonderfully  in  seekinir  out  and  aiding 
them.  All  Chrisiians  who  have  read  the  details  of  these  per9ecution,s — nuiltitudcH  of  families  re- 
duced by  repeated  nets  of  ruthless  persecution  to  bepgary,  their  children  taken  from  them,  and 
themselves  scattered  without  law  or  justice,  ns  the  Scripture  says,  "  like  a  bird  upon  the  mountain  " — 
must  be  filled  wiUi  sorrow  and  sympathy.  It  is  iuih-ed  to  be  hojied  that  as  the  Russian  people,  by 
geneml  tesiiniony,  are  naturally  averse  to  such  tyrannical  and  brutal  acts,  that  many,  like  the  pagans 
during  the  |)ersecution8  of  the  early  Christians,  have  been  found  to  compas^ioniite  and  shelter  those 
whom  they  have  been  commanded  to  hunt  and  destroy;  but  the  accounts  are  not  reasaurinij. 

Hundri'ilK  nf  families  have  been  tincd,  some  as  much  as  £87  a  head,  and  imprison nieeitx  inflicted 
fnMii  six  nioiiths  to  two  years.  Individual  cases  miij^ht  be  recorded  of  the  <levoteil  men  wli  i  liHve 
bien  visited  by  cruel  punishments,  driven  from  place  to  place,  finally  exiled  into  the  most  uidicalthy 
plaC(»,  such  as  Gcroosi  on  the  Persian  finntier,  and  when  there  precluded  from  seeking  work  or 
laborins;  to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  faiidlies. 

When,  we  remember  that  the  numbiT  e.v|Kised  to  the  terrible  Bufferinfjs  inflicted  upon  thetn  by 
their  cruel  persecutors  \a  believed  to  be  about  two  hundred  thousand,  it  may  avcU  be  believed  tliat 
there  aie  multitudes  of  cases  to  be  recorded,  and  that  tlie  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians  havo 
been  repeated  and  even  surpassed;  for  as  modern  slavery  has  ever  been  far  more  barbiiious  than 
incient,  so  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  thosK  nominally  Christian  will  be  found  to  go  far  be- 
yond, in  severity,  that  inflicted  by  pagansi  The  brutal  treiitment  of  their  wives  by  the  soldiers 
who  esciirti-d  them  to  the  remote  and  comfortless  regions  to  which  they  were  exiled;  their  being 
robbed  of  their  children;  the  hopeless  future  before  them — "  all  Ihrsc  things  were  against  Ihem," 
■a  the  psalmist  says.  The  recollections  were  painful,  and  the  consolations  of  their  relij^iou  were 
the  only  mitigation  in  their  terrible  condition. 

We  would  ask  all  Chrisiians  before  whom  the  nccounts  of  these  persrciitioas  come  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  in  pniyer  for  those  who  in  the  remote  deserts  of  eastern  Sitieria,  the  barren  settlemeuts 
on  the  Persian  frontier,  and  elsewhere  are  siUleriug  ihe  greatest  woes  that  Christian  men  and  »  omeu 
can  suffer. 

It  is  hard,  after  this  exciting  subject,  to  piss  to  less  interesting,  or  rather,  we  should  say.  to  less 
hcnrl -disturbing,  matters.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  remember  that  there  is  still  a  pcrtiiitled  activity 
for  Christian  effort  in  Ilusaia,  The  City  Mission  nf  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  is  still  allowed  to  continue  its  work,  to  which  on  former  occasions  attention  hits  been 
drawn.  Even  here  there  ha*  been  a  change  of  name,  lest  "Evangelical  Town  Mission  "shouhl  be 
too  obtrusive  to  orthodoxy.  The  new  name  is  ''The  Evangelical  Union  for  the  HeligiouH  and 
Moral  Care  of  Protestants."  It  would  be  well  if  those  j>oor  outcasts,  the  Btundists,  und  their  chil- 
dren, were  handed  over  to  be  cared  for  by  this  organ iwition,  which,  as  before  shown,  has  been  doing 
a  good  work  in  the  Russian  capital. 

Its  annual  report  opens  by  a  few  hearty  words  from  Pastor  Oelderblom,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Didton,  so  well  known  for  his  exposure  of  the  Romish  methods  introduced  into  the  Russian  Church 
by  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Pastor  Oelderblom  spoke  a  few  pinin 
and  simple  words — no  more  was  claimed  for  them,  but  yet  they  were  well  spoken,  as  8|)oken  from 
the  heart.  He  noticed  that  this  is  the  age  of  unions.  These  unions  have  a  right  and  wlmlcsume 
tide,  but  they  have  also  a  great  danger,  and  this  is,  that  the  membere  may  bo  content  with  a  very 
meager  activity.  A  yearly  contribution,  a  glance  at  the  report,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  com- 
mittee meet,  and  believe  themselves  supported  by  the  members,  but  it  is  really  not  so.  Let  usualc 
how  this  defect  can  be  remedied  1 

But  let  us  first  put  another  question!  What  does  Christianity  desire  from  us?  Without 
doubt  it  deaires  to  bless  us.  This  she  has  done  through  the  mission  of  Christ.  She  wi.«hes  to 
bleas  us,  and  this  she  does  through  Christ  1  There  is  no  hnppiness,  no  blessedness  without  Christ. 
Through  him  we  have  pardon,  peace,  life,  and  love,  and  endless  joy  iu  the  hereafter.     And  thia  life, 
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love,  and  blessednpss  our  Union  would  give  to  all.     It  is  our  problem  to  g[ive  it  to  all.     If  this  l>e  Ine 
work  of  the  city  missiouary,  thea  we  should  all  be  city  missionaries,  really,  if  not  foriniilly. 

The  Cbristiao  family  is  the  best  field  for  such  work.  An  English  preacher  hns  Siiid  that  if  a 
man  become  a  Chriatiun  his  cat  and  dog  should  be  the  better  for  it;  but  how  much  more  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  I  There  is  a  kind  of  Cliristiauity  which  may  be  named  Sunday  Christianity;  but 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  kind  of  Christianity,  for  our  Christianity  should  be  a  daily  bread,  and  that 
both  for  uurseWes  and  our  familira;  and  if  we  make  the  supplies  of  one  day  of  the  weok  suffice  for 
all,  the  consequences  will  be  anything  but  sat i.s factory.  The  family  must  in  all  its  members  lie  cnrcd 
for  as  to  their  daily  bread.  How  important  then  that  this  Christianity,  the  bread  of  life,  should  Iks 
distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the  family,  also  the  servants  and  dependents — all,  in  trutli,  who 
have  in  nny  way  to  do  with  the  family  1 

Af  liM-  having  applied  this  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  family  in  all  its  various  phases,  Pustor 
Oeldcrblom  ]).isscd  on  to  notice  two  special  points  of  this  work  in  its  general  bearing.  These  two 
points  are  work  and  prayer  or  prayer  and  work,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  of  them  has  the 
precedence.  The  second  and  central  supplication  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  implies  this  work  in  which 
we  arc  engaged.  If  God's  kingdom  is  to  come,  iind  our  work  and  prayer,  seconding  one  another,  ara 
to  strive  for  this  in  ourselves,  our  hearts  and  lives  and  those  of  our  families  and  relnlious,  how  com- 
prehensive and  thoroui,'h  will  this  work  Imj!  It  will  imply  inward  striving  such  as  that  which  all 
true  prayer  is,  and  it  will  imply  labor  and  giving  and  Belf-sachfice  such  aa  will  bring  out  all  the 
powers  of  the  Cliri.stian  1 

From  this  introductory  ikddress  we  pass  to  the  report  of  the  City  Mission  and  its  labors.  The 
committee  of  the  mission  consists  of  tive  pastors  and  four  laymen.  The  report  gives  the  names  of 
those  persons  and  societies  who  have  been  especially  helpful  in  the  work  of  the  mission.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  there  is  a  considerable  ngrecmcnt  nmoiig  the  evangelical  bodies  as  to  the  work  of  the 
mi.s.sioii  when  we  find  it  supinirtcd  by  the  following  societies  and  churches:  the  Anna  Lutheran, 
the  British  and  American,  the  Dutch,  the  Jeses,  the  Johanois,  the  Katherioe,  and  Felri-Lutheran 
Chur<hcs. 

Coming  to  the  practical  work  of  the  mission,  we  find  the  following  good  works  carried  forward 
year  by  year.  First  of  these  are  the  homes  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  a  place  of  entertainment  for 
sennien  in  Cronstikdt.  In  the  first  of  these  tliere  arc  no  less  than  34  aged  men,  of  whom  5  are  from 
60  to  05 ;  14  from  60  to  70 ;  4  from  7 1  to  T.'S ;  5  from  76  to  80 ;  3  from  81  to  85 ;  2  from  86  to  90 ;  and 
1  at  91.  What  can  Ix?  a  nobler  work  of  charity  than  to  provides  home  for  those  who  have  reached 
such  an  fxtroniL'  old  o;,'e 'f 

In  the  Convalescent  Home  there  are  again  three  beds  provided  for  persons  who  have  come  out 
of  the  hospital  but  arc  not  yi-t  in  a  couctitiou  to  care  for  themselves.  Though  the  beds  are,  aliisl 
not  so  numerous  as  tliey  might  and  ought  to  be,  yet  three  couvalescents  have  been  cared  for  for  niiio 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days. 

The  lost  of  thesir  homes  is  that  provided  for  uiilors  in  Cronstadt.  This  home  was  founded  in 
1879,  and  has  offered  a  friendly  reception  to  seamen,  an  open  door  and  a  religious  resting-place  for 
the  houri^  that  the  sailors  enu  a]]end  on  shore.  During  tlie  last  year  Mr.  Valentine,  the  seameo'a 
missionary,  had  toseck  a  new  home,  the  tuudlnrd  giving  notice  that  he  could  no  more  give  his  house 
for  this  purpose,  beneficial  and  moral  as  was  tljc  nim.  Ilrtppily,  another  and  more  convenient  place 
■was  foiiiiii  after  but  a  few  days'  interruptioo,  and  now  the  home  is  in  a  belter  state  than  ever.  The 
aims  of  the  home  are  the  same  as  ever.  Prayer  meetings  are  held,  with  Bible  readings  and  exposi- 
tion, singing  and  ]irayer.  Tracts  were  cirrulitted  in  Gi'rrnitn,  Esthooian,  Finnish  and  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  and  Engli.sh,  The  prayer  meetings  are  held  in  four  lungiiages — Ocnnan,  Finnish, 
EsthoniuQ,  and  Swedish — and  the  home  has  been  visiter]  by  from  20  to  80 seamen,  yea,  on  some  days, 
the  numbers  have  reached  130.  The  statistics  of  the  home  in  1889,  1890,  and  1891  have  be«n  ns  fol- 
lows: Ships  visited  in  1889,  750;  in  1890,  563;  in  1891,  507.  Tracts  circulated  in  1889,  5,250; 
in  18fl0,  3,500;  in  1801,  2,000.  Seamen  received  into  home  in  1889,  2.400;  in  1890,  2,400;  in 
1891,  2,150.  The  nuuibcr  of  raeetiugs  held  Lave  been  the  same  in  all  three  years,  namely,  31. 
There  are  hopes  at  present  of  a  sailors'  home  on  a  larger  scale  being  taken  u]i  at  the  new  jiort. 
The  piitroattge  of  his  miijcsty  the  emperor  has  been  solicited  and  obtained,  nud  there  is  goml  liope 
that  a  "  Home  for  English  and  Foreign  Sailors"  will  find  a  permanent  place  amoug  St.  Petersburg 
institutions. 
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The  Go8j)d  in  Ruaaia. 

We  hftve  spoken  of  the  auxiliary  works  of  the  St.  Petersburg  City  Mission,  for  Christianity  is 
oaturally  of  such  an  expiinsive  chnracfcr  that  it  can  scarcely  be  bound  down  to  pursue  one  or  Lwo 
Durrow  aims.  It  naturiilly  seeks  the  welfare  of  inun  as  man,  and  this  naturally  develops  itself  into 
a  great  variety  of  aims  having  to  do  wilh  roan's  body  as  well  as  his  spirit.  But  the  main  lum,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  is  spiritual,  and  thus  we  come  to  the  five  missionaries  employed  in  various 
parts  of  the  Russian  capital.  One  of  them,  specially  the  sailor's  mis.sioanry,  is  locaiw]  in  CroustJidl, 
another,  Adam  Bcondo,  the  oldest  of  the  missionaries,  has  his  place  on  Vassili  Ostioff ;  another,  Her- 
mann Saul,  is  on  the  Islands,  or  Petersburg  side,  as  it  is  named;  while  the  other  three  are  placed  in 
different  [>art8  of  our  great  city  with  its  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  work  of  these  live  men — and  we  may  well  make  the  passing  remark,  what  are  they  among 
to  many? — occupies  ccrt«iu  given  lines.  The  first  of  thc^e  lines  is  visiting  the  hospitals  in  the  great 
city.  Our  Lord,  in  the  description  of  the  general  judgmi'Ut  which  he  brings  before  his  disciples 
(Utttt.  23.  31),  condemns  the  wicked  because  when  he  was  sick  and  in  prisou  they  visited  him  not. 
The  righteous  are  commended  because  tliey  fullille<J  this  duty.  Apart  from  this  commendation,  it 
is  only  uatiu-al  that  the  visiUUion  of  prisons  and  hospitals  should  become  nu  e.stabli8hed  part  of 
Christian  work.  Equally  notuml,  then,  is  it  tliiit  it  should  be  found  a.s  part  of  the  lines  along  which 
the  Christian  activity  of  our  missionaries  should  move.  All  the  hospitals  are,  however,  not  o()en 
to  the  vis-its  of  our  Christian  workers.  They  Ci»n  only  come  with  permission  of  the  princijial  med- 
ic.il  attendant,  and  from  one  of  these  instil utions  they  have  been  shut  out  for  two  years.  Ilcin-e  it 
is  that  the  visits  paid  in  I8S0  were  3,178;  in  1890,  2,558;  and  in  1S91  only  2,715.  These  visits 
have  not  been  without  their  blessed  results,  although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  numcrieally  the 
results  of  spirit uiil  work. 

Some  are  triad  to  receive  the  sympathetic  word,  armed  as  this  is  with  the  truth  drawn  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  spokeu  to  them,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  mother  tongue.  Others  arc  not  so 
receptive.  They^  iire  unwilling  to  receive  the  vLsits  of  the  missionary,  though  there  have  been  cases 
where  the  kind  words  of  the  spiritual  messengers  have  been  at  tirst  repelled  and  afterward  their 
kind  offices  accepted.  They  say  in  their  report  truly  that  "God's  grace  has  given  them  to  see 
many  hearts  opened  to  receive  with  joy  the  words  of  the  missionary;  the  Go.spels  or  the  Gospel 
tmcts  have  been  joyfully  and  [*rayerfully  read;  and  thus  .some  have  departed  pruyerfutly  and  peace- 
fully on  the  eternal  path.  Others  have  been  healed,  and  we  have  seen  them,  in  iheir  renewed  com- 
munion with  the  Church,  look  back  with  gratitude  upon  the  visits  in  thehospital,  which  were  the 
means  to  lead  them  to  ;»  better  and  more  blessed  state  of  mind!" 

Prison  visiting  has,  a.s  has  already  been  intimated,  been  another  of  the  forms  of  spiritual  ac- 
tivity pursued  by  the  mission.  The  missionaries  report  thankfully  that  )irisons  hav-e  been  open  to 
their  visits.  There  has  thus  been  a  natural  growth  in  this  work.  In  1880,  1,071  such  visit.<*  were 
psid:  in  1800.  2,028;  aud  iu  1891,  2,582.  To  help  these  prLwoers  back  to  the  path  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  trusted  member  of  society  is  no  easy  matter.  One  alTecting  case  is  reported  where  a 
prisoner,  condemned  to  solitary  imprisuument  for  theft,  joyfully  confessed  that  the  cell  had  become 
•  paradise  to  him.  He  had  Jearued  to  pray  and  read  the  Bible,  and  new  light  from  heaven  had 
streamed  upon  his  path!  Yet  joyfully  as  the  missionary  had  seen  this  change  he  had  also  the  sor- 
row of  finding  thi.s  young  disciple,  after  two  weeks,  again  in  prison,  with  appearances  uf  only  too 
telling  a  kind  against  him.  Anxious  to  a-turn  to  his  home  in  Dorpat,  he  was  accused  and  arrested 
for  stealing  a  horse.  When  confronted  with  tlie  witnesses,  however,  it  was  foimd  that  he  had 
been  wrongfully  charged,  and  he  wa.s  in  coiiseciuence  again  Ijlwrated.  Still  even  then  his  path  was 
far  from  smooth.  His  own  family — his  wife  and  children — were  distrustful  of  his  conversion.  His 
second  imprisonmenb  has  enabled  him  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  by  wiuuinir  a  fellow- 
prisoner  to  the  ])aths  of  peace;  but  his  family,  who  had  been  accu.stomed  to  witness  his  evil  courses, 
and  who  themselves  knew  little  of  what  constitutes  true  Christianity,  were  tilled  with  distrust. 
A  further  witness  was  found  for  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  in  that  he  was  able  not  only  to  over- 
come this  distrust  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  which  waa  perhaps  natural,  but  to  win  her  further  for 
that  which  she  had  not  previously  received,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  exemplified  in  the  life. 

Through  a  prisoner  escaped  from  Sihcriim  exile,  who  had  to  undergo  a  still  severer  punish- 
ment, intelligence  was  received  of  .«ix  Imuished  E.sthonians,  wlio,  reached  by  the  grace  of  God  io 
their  exile,  were  now  in  a  remote  Biberinn  colony,  living  a  peaceful  and  well  ordered  life.  Their 
address  known,  they  were  communicated  with,  when  it  vias  found  that  the  better  state  of  things  had 
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r>plied.     Oiir  misMonnnes 
Mv  word  sball  not  return 


b<'en  brotight  nbnut  In  thf  word  of  0(><i  with  whifh  thpy  hod  been 
well  note  as  a  conipleint-rit  cn  this  reinarkublc  cx|K-rieace  the  passage, 
unto  me  void"  (Isii.  ."55.  171. 

Aootber  protitnblc  work  which  tlii«  rnixsiou  Hah  taken  in  band,  though  nut  it  pIcnKimt  one,  is 
Tisits  to  those  who  have  taken  up  bc-<;<riiig  ns  a  profession.  Subscribers  to  the  niituiiMi  iimv  have 
tested  the  applictitions  to  thcin  for  relief  which  are  made  fro:n  time  to  time.  lu  18ftl  273  such 
Bpplicati<iiiH  were  iniide,  a^  ugaiu!>t  351)  id  ItflK).  The  first  asprct  of  the  bu»iiucss  was  Bot  hopeful. 
Out  of  the  273  iiddresses  given  60  proved  to  be  fiilse,  or  about  25J  per  cent.  Of  the  reui:iinder  91 
coidd  not  be  rceomniended  as  worthy  of  aid,  while  11  more  couUI  doubtfully  l>e  reoonameuded,  17 
were  sent  to  the  villages  to  which  they  belouged,  and  out  of  the  273  84  only  eould  Imj  comnicDded 
to  the  liberality  of  those  who  were  in  n  position  to  aid  thcni.  Besides  these  visits  to  beggars  who 
may  be  ealleit  professional  our  city  inissionarics  made  9,117  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

Perlia|is  the  most  bo]>eful  form  of  activity  in  whieh  these  missionaries  are  engaged  is  the 
Sunday  school.  Four  of  the  missionaries  have  Sunday  schools — three  in  the  city  and  one  in  ■ 
Buburh.  The  work  among  the  children  is  partly  instrueiion,  (tartly  a  children's  service.  For  the 
latter  purpose  41,  43,  45,  and  in  one  case  49  services  were  held  iu  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the 
•malle.sl  of  Lite  four  Sunday  schools  there  were  31  children,  in  the  largest  3.').}.  The  meetings  take 
place  at  2  o'clock  during  the  winter  season,  and  at  8:30  iu  the  moruing  in  summer.  Reading 
of  tlie  Serijiture.s,  explanations  of  the  same,  und  singing  are  the  menus  employed.  Special  atten- 
tiiin  is  <lirected  to  the  Inst,  for  which  after  the  other  meetings  are  closed  the  children  are  some- 
times retained  for  praeticc  and  the  committal  l^f  the  hymns  to  memory.  At  Christmas  and  during 
the  Ensfer  holidays  .s|KTial  gatherings  of  these  children  are  field  with  excellent  results.  Christian 
friends  liiid  means  to  support  the  Christmas  uud  other  gatherings,  to  distribute  a.  children's  maga- 
Eine,  mid  to  aid  the  poorer  with  shoes  and  clothing. 

Tile  children  find  friends  in  the  missiuaaries  after  they  pass  out  from  the  Sunday  school. 
Meetings  are  nl'io  held  for  apprentices  and  the  children  employed  in  shops.  And  here,  alas!  the 
missiiHinries  have  to  complain  in  numerous  cases  of  a  white  shivery  which  does  not  leave  the  terri- 
ble re>iults  of  the  .Vfricnn  slave  hunts  far  licliindl  The  youthful  apprentices  and  shop  employ^ 
are  treated  with  cruelties  and  severities  which  are  so  numerously  exercised  that  we  are  assured 
whole  streets  and  districts  of  the  city  are  to  be  found  in  which  there  is  no  exception  to  this  cruel 
and  heartless  treatiueut.  The  report  writer  adds:  "  Here  are  evils  crying  to  heaven  1  Such  things 
ought  not  to  be  among  Christians,  and  where  they  are  found  they  ought  not  to  continue!  Can 
nothing  be  done  here  in  the  way  of  legishitioa  ?  AVe  repeat  the  words  of  our  last  year's  report: 
'Where  is  the  friend  who  will  pxiint  the  way  to  our  deliveraDce  from  this  very  great  evil  ?'  " 

Meantime,  owr  mis-sioiiiiry  friemls  are  doing  something,  however  little,  to  mili:;ate  the  evil,  in 
collecting,  a>i  they  are  able,  the  suffering  class,  or  a  p.irt  of  tlieia,  into  their  nieetiugs,  such  as  the 
young  men's  meeting,  or,  as  they  are  named  in  Germnn,  JituijUngcereiit^.  No  doubt  a  very  souUl 
number  are  able  to  attend  these  meetings,  fur  the  testimony  is  tliat  some  of  them  are  never  allowed 
to  leave  the  houses  or  work-places  of  their  masters,  but  are  practically  cootined  there.  Thus  a 
poor  Lett,  who  knew  nothing  but  his  own  language,  was  for  twenty  whole  months  never  allowed 
to  cross  the  street  or  pass  out  of  the  bakery  to  which  he  wa.s  an  apprentice,  or  rather  a  slave! 

Finally,  notice  is  takeu  of  some  otlier  good  works  which  nre  taken  up  into  tlie  hora  of  plenty, 
distributed,  by  the  grace  of  God,  by  the  St.  Petersburg  City  Mission,  or  Evangelical  Union  for  the 
Forwarding  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  the  Russian  capital — the  new-faugled  title  which  it  has 
been  recjuestcd  to  take.  These  arc  the  distribution  of  Christian  Iwoks,  the  Scriptures,  and  tracts, 
of  which  in  1891  724  Bibles,  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  8.222  tracts  were  distributed.  Other 
gifts,  money  when  needful  in  the  form  of  necessiiry  help,  piece.*  of  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  goloshes, 
all  these  to  the  extent  of  747  articles,  and  704  rouble.4  have  clianged  hand:;^  through  the  benedcia] 
operation  of  the  institution,  and  have  "twice  blesficd  "  both  the  givers  and  receivers. 

The  year  1892  ha«  been  a  momentous  one  for  Uussia — a  year  of  faiuine;  a  yeai-  of  bitter  per^ 
■ccution  such  as  happily  has  seldom  vbited  the  land;  now,  while  we  are  writing,  a  year  of  pesti* 
Icncc,  by  which  already  in  the  hunger-typhus,  and  now  by  cholera,  many  thousands  of  her  people 
have  lost  their  lives.  May  these  cnlnmities  lead  in  the  providence  of  God  to  some  divine  compeo- 
■ation,  by  which  the  people  of  Russia  may  be  raised  to  higher  and  nobler  conditions  1 

St.  PeUrdiurg. 
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letliodiEm:  The  Methodist  Episoopal  Ohnrcli,  and 
thi  HelhodiBt  Epiiopal  Ohiirch,  SoutL 

The  following  L*  tnkfii  from  the  lltiSltliii  <>/  Chinch  Sla- 
(b(lr«.  latrl;  liuurd  Irmn  ttie  rcnxus  iiDlreiit  HiultlngUiii, 
fwpnrwl  by  U.  K  C«m4l.  LUD. 

Ub'iUoiUivU,  which  cuiiiils  nuinv  bronches  tii  Orest 
Britain,  Ariiorica,  nrui  elscwiiore,  is  the  rrsiiU  of  a 
niuvemeitt  hc|{iin  at  Oxfonl  Un  vcrsity,  Knij^liind,  as 
wriy  us  1T2'J,  by  Johu  and  Cliiirlea  WetiJ^-y.  Their 
own  ftccoMnl  of  its  origin  is  given  in  thoso  words : 

"In  1729  two  young  men  Id  England,  reading  ihe 
Bibtc,  F»«v  they  could  not  Ije  '-ived  witlionl  holiness, 
followiil  after  it,  iind  incited  others  so  to  do.  In 
I7:n  iliey  saw  llkt!wige  thiU  men  iiru  jimtifli'd  Ijefore 
llioy  mo  raiictiflcd,  but  8lill  hnUnefS  wits  clicir  ob- 
JL-i-i.  God  then  tbnisi  tlicm  (Hit  to  raise  a  holy  pco- 
,.le." 

Tlio  Wesley s  with  two  others  hrjmti  to  meet  to- 
gether nt  Oxford  for  religious  excrcis<'8  in  1120.  In 
dcrisioti  they  were  culled  the  "  lluly  Club,"  "  Biiilo 
Bigots,"  "  Methodism,"  etc.  The  lii.st  liTm  wus  intend- 
ed to  deRcrilM)  their  nncthiMliL'ul  IimIiiU,  and  it  seems  to 
b*re  been  accepted  by  tliem  aUnoAt  Immediately,  ns 
Uie  movement  they  led  was  soon  widely  ktiowo  as 
the  Hctliodist  moveinrni. 

John  aud  Chark*:)  Wi-sVy  and  George  Whilefield 
were  iifdifnod  rriiiiiHti-rs  of  tli<«  Cliiifch  of  England, 
■od  it  wiis  M.t  Clitircii  of  Etiglrutd  clcrgyineu  that 
they  licgiin  and  cjirried  furwiird  their  stirring  ovnn- 
geli»tic  work.  Being  excluded,  no  prcacliors  of"  new 
docinncR,"  from  many  of  ti<e  pulpitij  of  the  Kstab- 
Uiilieil  riiiircli,  tlicy  held  mc^tingit  in  private  bouses, 
hulls,  bi.rus,  ami  fifldij,  receiving  many  oiuverls,  who 
were  organized  into  pocielies  fur  wori]iip.  As  their 
work  eipiinded  tliey  iulnxhiccd  iiu  order  of  hiy 
preacliers  aid  esisiblishi-d  chiss  im-cting  for  ihi-  relig- 
ious cure  and  truining  of  members.  In  1744  llii<  tirxt 
Conference  was  held,  and  thereafter  Wcshy  and  hia 
Ivolpers  met  toxether  •nnniilty.  Thu'<  was  organized 
the  Annual  roufcrencc,  one  « f  the  distii  ctivo  insti- 
tutions of  Mc'thodisiu.  WcBley  groiijjed  Uigetlier 
aeveriil  uppoiiilTneals  and  putUivni  in  clinrgo  of  one 
of  Ilia  liolpem.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  circuit 
system.  He  then  cviucfived  the  idea  of  iiicrca.>iiig 
tlie  efficiency  of  his  preachera  by  frcipiei't  changes 
in  itieir  appointments.  This  is  how  (he  itinerancy 
osnie  into  existence.  The  itinerancy  is  maiiitnined 
In  nearly  all  the  branches  of  Methodism  iliroiighoiit 
the  world,  thougli  it  has  been  greatly  modified  in 
many  cases. 

Though  the  Wealeyan  movemeiit  was  a  moTement 
withm  tlio  Church  of  Kngland,  and  the  Wosleya 
hvcd  and  died  in  full  ministoriiil  reiat'ons  with  it, 
serious  differences  arose  between  the  Church  and  the 
Methodists.     In   1145  John   Wesley  wrote   that  he 


w»8  willing  to  n.aVo  any  conceasion  which  conscience 
n-ouUI  permit,  in  onier  to  live  in  hariuouy  with  the 
cltTjcy  of  the  Eaiablislied  Church  ;  but  ho  could  not, 
he  siiid,  give  up  the  ductriiit-s  he  was  prcnching, 
dissolve  the  societies,  suppress  lay  preaching,  or 
ceaac  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  Fur  mnny  years  h« 
refuseil  to  sanction  the  adininisiratiou  <>l  the  sacra- 
ments by  any  except  llii>»e  wlio  hud  been  ordained 
by  a  bialiop  in  the  ujwstuhc  siiccesaiou,  aud  he  him- 
self hcfitatcd  txj  assiinii'  iiuihoricy  to  ordidn ;  but  tlie 
Bishop  of  Ix)ndun,  hiiving  refused  to  ordiiiii  miuistcrs 
for  the  Methodist  societies  in  America,  whiih  were 
left  by  ilio  llcvolitioniiry  W«r  wit}ii>ut  tlw  siicra- 
menis.  Wesley,  iu  1784,  by  tJic  imposition  of  hiiuds, 
appoiu'cil  or  onluined  men  and  gave  tlii'in  niilhority 
to  urdiiiu  nihera.  lie  orduiii  d  'llioiusi^  Coki-,  LL.D., 
wh<i  WHM  iilready  a  presbyter  of  the  Oluinh  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  Biipcrintendent  of  the  Meilid-iiRt  »<)fietiea 
in  A  iicrica. and  set  «|->nrl  for  a  .similar  piirpuM  Alex- 
ander Mather,  who  liud  not  been  epiMoupidly  or- 
dained. Ill  Kliglyiid  Mcll>odi!<ni  cunliniioj  to  be  k 
tionecclesiiislical  religinus  nuiveniunt  within  the 
Church  of  Kngland  till  after  Jdhn  Woley's  death, 
March  2,  1701.  In  America  tlio  scimnition  took 
place  several  yciirs  pierious  to  that  event. 

The  peculiarities  of  Methodism  are:  I.  The  probap 
tionary  system,  by  which  converts  are  received  for 
six  months  or  more  on  trinl;  if  the  test  results  fiivor- 
ably  they  are  taken  into  "  full  connection, "  and  have 
all  the  ri^lil-i  nitd  privileges  of  full  memboi'?.  3.  The 
class  meeting.  The  member*  aud  prohiuiouers  of 
e>ich  church  arc  divided  into  C"mp4iiiiea  called  chissea, 
aud  meet  under  the  enro  of  a  Inulor  fur  prayer,  to*- 
timoiiy.  mid  cpiriiunl  examinnlion  «nd  advi^-e.  3, 
Kxlmrters.  Mem  berg  licensed  to  hold  meetings  for 
pi-ayer  nod  eihiiruition.  4.  Local  preachers.  Lay- 
men adjudged  to  have  "gifta,  graces,  and  usefulnesa" 
sufficient  to  justify  the  issuance  o(  a  license,  subject 
to  anitianl  teiiewttl.  to  preach  as  occaKiuirofTiTt,  W  ith- 
oui  giving  up  their  gecuUr  buKinevsi  they  may  also 
be  ordiiined  as  ilcacoiis  iind  eldcni.  i.  The  itiner- 
ancy. There  uro  rules  reqxiring  the  bishop  or  a 
Conference  committee  to  siaii>'ii  the  regular  minis- 
ters every  year,  and  hmiling  the  pastoral  vertn  U>  % 
Bxed  period.  In  the  Keglish  Weslejan  Church  it  is 
tlirec  years;  in  the  Methodipt  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  Slates  it  is  live  yciirs,  having  tieen  bu& 
cesHively  sdvanctMl  from  two  to  throe  end  from  three 
to  Hva  No  pastor  can  serve  the  same  church  or 
circuit  in  the  Methodist  Episco^wl  Church  more  than 
five  years  successively,  nor  can  he  bo  returned  to  It 
until  after  the  expiration  of  another  period  of  (!»• 
years.  6.  Presiding  elders.  In  most  American 
Methodist  bmnchos  each  Annual  Conference  is  di- 
vided IntA  dii-triets,  two  or  more,  and  a  prexiding 
elder  plaw.'U  over  each.     H's  duty  is  to  travel  over 
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hi»  district,  pronide  nt  Quarterly  Conrerencee  in  eoch 
charge,  report  to  tlie  Aaiiual  Conference,  nnd  assist 
th«  presiding  bisliop  iu  niuking  out  tlie  lint  of  op- 
pointmeulg  eocli  yenr.  Qis  term  of  olBce  ia  limited 
in  the  Methodist  UpiHCopal  Church  to  six  years.  7. 
Bishops.  The  episcopal  branches  have  bishops 
elected  by  the  General  Coiiforence  for  lifo.  They 
ordain  miiiistera,  pre.tidQ  over  the  Annual  Confer- 
edcos  itnd  at  the  Goucriil  Conference,  nnd  sraiioa 
the  ministers,  with  Ihendvice  of  the  presiding  elders; 
tliey  are  ilinernnt  and  g^ueml,  not  dioceiuin,  ofRcers, 

Meiliodisro  also  has  a  system  of  Conferences  :  I. 
The  Quarterly  Conference  ia  held  four  times  a  jrear 
in  eaoli  cliuich.  It  is  composed  of  the  pastor,  local 
preachers,  trustees,  stewanls,  class  leaders,  and 
other  church  officers.  '1.  The  Annual  CoDference 
consists  of  ell  the  itinerant  preachers  (and  in  some 
bmnches  of  repreaentaiivoa  of  the  churches)  within 
its  bounds.  It  examines  the  characters  of  the  minis- 
ters, elects  candidates  to  dcucon'a  and  elder's  orders, 
tad  Irunsaots  various  other  business.  3.  The  (ren- 
era!  Conference,  composed  of  represoiitatives,  clerioj»l 
and  l;vy,  from  tlie  various  Annual  Conferences,  mfctn 
once  in  four  yonrs.  It  Is  the  chief  legislutive  and 
judiciul  court.  It  elects  Bishops  and  other  (general 
officers,  creates  now  Conforcuccs,  chanf^ca  Confer- 
ence boundaries,  and  controls  the  admlnistmiion  of 
the  general  and  benevolent  interests  of  the  Church. 
In  some  branches  a  Drntrict  Conference  is  also  pra- 
vidod  for.  It  ia  eoraposod  of  the  pasiors  and  rcpro- 
BentjitiTea  of  the  clinrches  ofa  district,  the  presiding 
elder  being  the  clmirman. 

In  theology  Methodism,  oieepting  the  Welsh 
bnnch,  is  Arroinian.  Most  ofdio  American  branches 
hare  adopted  as  their  duciriniil  symbol,  '*Article.<t  of 
Religion,"  tweuty-Bve  in  niimbt-r,  |ircp:ired  by  John 
Wesley  from  the  Uiirty-uiue  art  cles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  common  with  other  Armiuian  bodies, 
Methodists  emphnsiM  the  ductrine  of  the  fieoJom  of 
the  will  and  iinivorsul  alorionjent,  and  deny  the  Cnl- 
yinistic  ideiia  of  predestination  and  reprobiiuan.  Thfir 
more  distinctive  doclrlues  are  those  wliii-li  Wcslev 
revived,  restated,  and  Ff>eciiilly  cinphasizeii,  nhMicly: 
(1)  Prosput  gersoual  salvation  \>y  fiiilh;  (2)  the  wit- 
ness  of  Iho  Spirit ;  (3)  s.inctiliciitioD.  Upon  the  lat- 
ter point  Wa*ley  taught  that  sauctifltMition  is  obtain- 
able instautaneoiisly,  between  justiQculion  and  death, 
And  that  it  ia  not  "  dinless  perfection,"  but  perreclion 
in  love,  Ko  that  those  who  pussesi  it  "feel  no  aia, 
nothing  but  love."  , 

Th8  Methodist  Kpiscopai.  Church. 

Though  John  and  Charles  Westey  cro«9ed  the 
oceiin  in  I?35  and  labored  in  Georgia,  the  laiter  about 
one  year,  the  former  two  years,  the  btgiunin^B  of 
Methodism  in  this  country  are  dated  from  1T66  itt 
New  York  and  Mnryliind.  lu  tiiat  year  a  Wesleyan 
local  preacher  from  Ireland,  Philip  Embury,  gath- 
ered a  few  Methodists   iu   the  lower  purt  of  New 


York  ci'/7or  rejpilar  worship.  Robert  Strawbridge, 
iJWewiao  a  Wesleyau  local  preacher  and  Irish  immi- 
grant,, preached  to  a  small  number  of  people  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  at  al  out  the  anrnt)  time. 
The  flrst  meetings  in  New  York  were  held  in  Mr, 
Embury's  house ;  then  they  were  transferred  to  a 
anil-loft,  and  in  1768  un  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  three  tliousand  dollars.  This  was  the  first  Meth- 
odist church  in  the  Unlicd  States.  Its  site  In  John 
Street  is  still  occupied  by  a  Methodist  edifice.  Cup- 
tain  Thomas  Webb  of  the  British  army  was  nn  effi- 
cient colatiorcr  with  Mr.  Embury.  Mr.  John  Wesley 
sent  over  two  nu'ssionaries  in  1769 — Richard  Board- 
niiin  and  JuFcph  Pihnoor — to  assist  in  the  work  of 
establishing;  Meiliodism  in  this  country.  Seven  others 
Bubscquently  arrived.  Two  became  Presbyterians, 
and  only  one — Francis  Asbury — remained  through 
tlie  Revolutionary  War. 

The  first  Annual  Confcronce  was  held  in  PhilodeU 
phia  in  1773,  Thomas  Riinkin,  one  of  Wusley's  mis- 
sionaries,  presiding.  At  the  close  of  I'S-l  a  General 
Conference  met  in  &k'tlinore,  December  24,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formally  organiEed. 
This  was  in  ticcordjince  with  the  plan  of  John  Wes- 
ley himself.  TliL-  Societies  had  increased  and  the 
number  of  mcml>ers  had  swelled  from  1,160  in  1773 
lo  14,988,  DotwithstAnding  the  adverse  iiifliieuccs  of 
the  Revolutionary  War;  and  these  societies  were 
without  an  ordnint-d  mi'itry,  and  conse<iucni]y 
without  tiio  snt-ranients  during  the  peiiod  of  the  war, 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Kuglnnd.  fi  om  whom  b^.p- 
tinra  iind  the  Lord's  Supper  hud  previously  been  re- 
ccvcd,  hivIng  in  many  cases  left  their  pitr'shee. 
Represou  til  lions  being  made  to  Mr.  Wesley  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  tho  Methodist  societies,  he  set 
apart  Dr.  Thomas  Cuke,  a  presbyter  of  tlio  Church 
of  Eiiglund,  to  be  su|  erintendent  of  the  aocieties, 
and  scot  with  him  to  America  Francis  Asbury  and 
two  others,  directing  Lim  lo  organize  the  societies 
into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  body,  and  to  have  As- 
bury associated  with  bim  in  the  office  of  superin- 
teudont. 

When  the  Conference  was  Hssembled  in  Baltimore 
a  leltor  from  Mr.  We-ley  was  rend,  atat  ng  that  he 
"appcjinted  Dr.  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury  to  be  joint 
sntierintendents  over  our  bretliren  in  North  America, 
a->  also  Richard  Whntcoot  and  Thomas  Vasey  lo  act 
as  elilera  atiiDiig  them  by  bnptizing  and  ministering 
the  Lord's  Supper  ;"  that  ho  hud  prepared  a  1  turgy 
to  be  used  by  the  traveling  preachers;  aud  that  aa 
"our  American  brethren  are  now  totally  di.senlnn- 
lilcd  both  from  the  State  and  from  the  English  hier- 
archy," ha  dared  not  "entangle  them  again,  either 
with  the  one  or  witli  the  otlior.  They  are  now,"  ha 
added,  ''ai  full  liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures 
and  the  primitive  Clitirch." 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  lo  "  form  a  Meth- 
odic Episcopal  Church,"  e  ettltig  both  Ct»ko  aud  An- 
bury as  superiiitcnduuts,  or  biahop<.     Asbury   waa 
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•uccessivply  ordnined  doocon,  older,  nnd  bialiop.  The 
ordiT  of  worship  and  Articles  ol  Ki-ligioii  propiirod 
by  Mr.  Wea'oy  were  adopted,  liis  riilc-a  oud  Discipliiio 
were  revised  and  accepted,  a  uiinilKT  of  (ireiiclierB 
wore  ordained,  and  Iha  work  of  llie  Conforeiico  wnS 
completed.  The  constitution  of  ilio  Cluircli  I.'*  kteiier- 
ally  iK'ld  to  consist  of  tlio  geDentl  riilca  of  cotidiicl 
prvpsreii  by  Mr.  Wcaloy,  llio  ArticIcB  of  Religion, 
and  t'ix  re.striclive  rules  limiting  the  powers  of  llie 
Geuernl  Conference,  which  in  the  supreme  legislative 
body  and  the  final  court.  The  General  ConTertsnce 
elects  bisliops,  who  hold  odlcc  for  life  or  (luring  good 
behavior, and  who  preside  over  \l%  itcssiona,  but  liave 
no  vote  or  veto  in  its  proccoUing!).  They  arc  not  dio- 
cesan, but  gooernl  and  itinerant,  visiting  uiid  presid- 
ing over  tlie  Anniml  ConlerenceB  aticce«8ivcly,  nnd 
•ppoiiitliig,  with  the  oid  and  advice  of  the  presiding 
elders,  the  preudiers  to  the  pnstoratcs. 

The  progress  of  Methodism  in  the  new  and 
growing  nation  was  estromel/  rapid.  Di.thop  As- 
bury  (Dr.  Coke  relumed  after  a  few  years  to  Kng- 
land),  who  had  large  organising  and  administrative 
power,  was  intensely  active  in  rxtendiiig  the  work 
•B  nn  evangelistic  movement.  Ho  clmngod  Ins 
prcacheni  frequently,  app<ilntei]  thciii  to  lorge  circuits 
including  Several  appointments,  and  raised  up  a  body 
of  cl»!L4  lejidtT!",  eihorlers,  local  and  ilinemiil  preach- 
ers, liy  whom  tlio  Goapt-l  wms  propagnted  with  trreat 
■uccoaa.  In  1800  Ridmi'd  Whatciwit  wnf  elected  to 
the  bishojiiie,  i-i|d  in  180S  William  McKoiidree  also, 
the  hilter  liciii','  the  first  native  American  to  occupy 
(hat  office.  Iti  llie  Conlercnce  of  1808  a  plmi  was 
adopted  pruvullnir  fur  a  General  Confi-riMioe  to  be 
Composed  of  dolcgiiles  elected  by  the  Aniiiiikl  C<m- 
ferencea,  and  to  meet  ouci>  ever.v  fnur  yvait.  In 
1812,  when  the  (Irsl  di'logfiled  Gi-iicnil  Conference 
waa  held,  Ihoro  were  upwiird  of  IftS.OOK  cr)niiniiiii- 
cania.  In  1812  lay  delegates  appeared  fur  tin?  fi'?t 
time  in  the  General  Conference.  Though  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cburcli  has  tuin'cred  heavy  losses  at 
vitriiius  tiroi-a  by  secessions  and  divigiona,  it  has 
grown  very  rapidly,  and  is  by  far  tlie  most  numer- 
ous Methodist  body  in  the  world. 

It  litis  in  thi-i  country  102  Annual  Conferences, 
besides  12  in  mission  fields  in  Kiiropr>,  Asiii,  Africa, 
and  Mexico,  wiih  missions  in  South  America,  Korea, 
■nd  otlier  countries. 

It  is  represented  in  all  the  Slates  and  Territories, 
iDcliiding  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Cohinibin. 

Of  the  2,190  counties  in  the  various  Suit  s  and 
Territories,  it  Iihs  organiutioDS  iu  all  suvu  585. 
This  number  is  made  up  chiefly  of  coiint'cs  in  the 
Smith  where  Conforonges  of  the  Methodist  Kpi.icopsl 
Church  were  not  formed  after  18-14,  when  ilio  divi- 
•ion  occurred  which  rcaiiltc-d  in  the  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  until  the 
close  of  tlie  hite  war.  In  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiuua, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Curo'.ina,  Tennes- 


see, Texas,  and  Virginia  the  Methodi^-t  Epiflcopal 
Church,  South,  is  in  fuller  occupancy  ihau  Uit  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

The  total  of  communicants,  including  both  mem- 
bers nnd  probationers  (but  not  itinerant  minister*),  is 
2,340,354.  The  total  of  or^aniziitions  is  Sa.^rU,  ,tnd 
there  are  22,8-Ujl]'  church  cdiflces,  with  an  ag- 
gregate seating  capiicity  of  6,302, 7US,  and  a  lotiil 
viiliiution  of  |J>G,72.3,40S.  In  addition  to  the  church 
edillcOM  there  arc  2,813  lisllg,  etc.,  ukoJ  hs  plncc«  of 
worship.  These  have  accomnKidiitions  f"r  275,4-l-t 
T)io  average  seating  cnpiicity  of  the  churilioa  is  270, 
and  the  avemgo  valiio  $4,234. 

An  e.Tamiiintion  of  tho  table  by  Statea  shows  Uiat 
the  largest  number  of  conirouuicanis  iu  any  one  .State 
is  to  be  foiiiiil  in  New  Turk,  212,402;  Ohio  comes 
second,  with  240,650;  Pennsylvaniu  third,  with  222,- 
886;  Illinois  fourth,  with  165.191 ;  and  Indiana  flftli, 
with  I62,!*89.  There  are  six  Slates  in  which  there  are 
more  Uisn  100,000  members,  and  six  other  Slates  in 
which  tho  number  is  more  than  50,000.  Iu  the  number 
of  organizations  and  churdi  cdifli'vs  Ohio  leads  and 
Xew  York  stands  second.  Of  llie  102  Annual  Con- 
liercncej,  not  including  11  Missions,  the  largest  nu- 
niericjilly  is  the  F'hiladclphia  Conleronue,  which  is 
also  the  oldest  The  Philadelphin  Conferem-e  re- 
ports GI,645  comnnmicants.  The  Kii.ft  Ohio  comes 
second,  with  69,666;  tlie  Ohio  third,  witli  68,089; 
tho  New  York  East  fourth,  with  55,124;  and  the 
New  York  fifth,  with  53.644.  There  are  seven  Ci-ij- 
fercncoB  whicli  linve  50,000  and  upward  cmcIi.  und 
tliirty  which  hnve  between  25,000  and  50  000. 

The  lines  of  these  Conforenccs  do  not  cnri'eFpi>nd 
with  those  of  the  States.  The  Kew  York  East  Con- 
ference, for  example,  iucludea  (laris  of  tlte  States  of 
New  York  and  (Tonueciicut;  tho  Troy  llonfiTcnce 
Includes  appointments  in  New  York,  Muj<.-4cliiis«<tta, 
and  Vermont;  the  Wilmington  Conference,  in  IVIa- 
ware,  Marylimd,  and  Virginia;  the  Baliimure  Con- 
forcucp,  in  Miirvlmid,  Pennsylvanin,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Omfer- 
oiico'i  are  not  urrungod  im  a  plan  fiinilar  to  that  of 
dioceses  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  the  Romiin 
Catholic  Churclics.  Kich  diocaae  occupio.s  Its  o«n 
l<.rrilory  txclu.iively ;  but  (ho  sanio  lorrilory  in  the 
Moihotlist  Episcopal  Church  is  ofien  covered  by  dif- 
ferent Conferences.  For  example,  there  are  while 
Coufirfncos  in  which  tlie  English  language  is  spoken, 
and  there  are  German,  Swedish,  and  otJit-r  Coufcr- 
cncea  having  foreign  constituencies,  which  cover 
parts  of  the  same  territory.  Tho  Northwest  Swedish 
Conference  covers  portions  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
KanaiiH,  Michigan,  MiiinesoLa,  Mi!*8uuri,  Nebmski), 
New  York,  Pennsv I vaoia,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Nor- 
weginii  and  Danish  Conference  covers  portions  of  the 
same  territory.  So  also  do  the  Bl  Louis  Germim, 
the  West  Ocnnaa,  the  Northwest  German,  the  Chl- 
ca^ro  Qerroaa,  and  the  following  Knglish-openk  i k 
Ooufercnccs;    Rock    River,  St  Louis,  Dpper   Iuu4, 
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TVpst  Ncbrnsk.-i,  West  Wisconsin,  Wiscoiisin,  Xortli- 
WC«t  Iitdi:inn,  Norlliwest  Iow»,  JJorlhwei't  Knimm, 
Contra!  Illinoiit,  Centml  Missouri,  Des  Moines,  Detroit, 
Illinoio,  lowti,  Knn.tas,  MinDeaota,  and  NebnisViii. 
Wlilio  Englioh-BpenVing  CcufcrcDces  are  also  ovor- 
Inppvd  in  miiny  Stntes  bj  Conferoncca  couipused 
of  colored  members. 

SoMUARY  iiT  States  anh  Territorifji 


Btatks.  rto. 


Alulmina    

Arlxonu 

ArWiui-^Ks 

Ci  iiruriila   

I'lil  ni<lu     

('jiiibi-rMriit 

Pt'ltwurt-  .  

Pl-iric(»r  Columbia 

Fl'irlilju    

D-  iirgta 

rldilio 

'lllirmtB 

InilLiiiri 

I  111  I  lull  Terrllory  ... 

Iiiu-a. 

K«iw» 

XrntUi'kjr  

Ui.ilxlMriii 

Mniiw 

Miirrlanil 

HM^wtrli  M'Mi  

Mli-lllirun  

MliiniwiUi. 

lii«iii-li>i>i 

WaourL 

VMWM 

M«bnMtai 

Nevada  

NVw  lliiniii^Mre.... 

New  JiTwy 

N*"*  Mexli-o 

N.-w  York 

Norlli  ('iir<iliua. 

Nortli  Dakoia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OrviRvn 

PfDiiHvlTttnta 

Rlio<li'  iiUmt 

South  Carullnn 

Boulb  Iliikuta 

Tfoiiessee 

Teiaa ... 

Ulnh 

Vermont 

Vlitrtnla 

\V;i»liln(ftotl 

Viini  viiirioia 

Wl.sC"ll*lU 

WyoinlnK.... 

Total 


11 


85,M1  3S,»M      S98,»3.«)8 


$8 !«.««) 
'Ui.Uin 

8,0M..t7l 
OKI  .too 

7?iS0O 

siu.ooo 

S>S,(MO 

6».«I0 

7,ltlB.TKi 

4,8W.II« 

i,ui40i:> 
7<ef.niw 

1,153,873 
3.771.717 
5,180,fS<k 

24lt4B4 

\fisaAm 

1 ,342.200 

78,«X> 

614.«iO 

5,<)00.<IT& 

71,300 

18,»M,3aO 

106.(U5 

!3$.0K> 

8,74»,»7) 

SI  .400 

GI4,K» 

]a,64-J,lCM 

4fl.'>.nW 

S7a,2«> 

fl<n.4a) 
sneao 

768,800 
S30.I44 
l»a,425 
90SS,1.^'> 
l.TBl.flOO 
48.703 


18.,'il7 
JO.WH 

«r...v.'7 

8,.'i«> 
iBI.4II 
30,11-J 

e,4U(l 

U4I 

l&VIDl 

16«.'M 

M.1S 

111.4'« 

8B,'/8S 

»,17-J 

16,07^ 

29.1X10 

SS.IkSU 

SH.4- 

80,(>fi« 

80,StT 

31.14i 

fi8.i»S 

I.OOt 

41.086 

418 

1S.8M 

Bi.l«5 

1.7M 

S4'.',4!U 

10,4X] 

4.804 

t40,0S0 

1,^4 

9.«« 

SSB,88e 

11.871 
4S.87S 
27,4A3 
1.048 
17,2»i8 
1«,7<M 

48.035 

41,3)XI 

773 


2,340,854 


*  A  rracUoQ  addliJobal  leas  than  one  rourtb. 
The  Mkthodist  Episcopal  Chorch,  SoirrH, 

This  body  wiis  orffnnized  at  a  convention  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1846,  by  Annual  Oonfereuccs  in  llie 
South,  wlivch  Imd  accepted  a  plan  of  Reparation  iidopt- 
ed  by  llio  General  Conference  of  llie  JlellwKlint 
Episcopal  Cliurch  at  its  meoliiig  in  Xew  York  in  18-14. 
Tlie  causa  of  separation  ivns  tlie  slavery  question. 

This  question,  whicli  gave  rise  Lo  miich  diacussion 
Wad  several  diviaiouaaiuong;  Melli<jdialti,  engaged  iLcir 


nitenticn  as  c.irly  aa  1  "SO,  fmir  yenra before  Amerfcnn 
Mi>llio(ti>ni  wiis  (fiven  ormtnizcd  form.  A  Cmrerenoe 
liolil  in  Diillimore  in  1780  iixik  at'iion  rcqiiiniiii:  travel- 
inf;  prcHcliTS  who  held  oliives  to  set  lliein  in-c,  and 
adviKing  lny  flttvcholders  to  do  likewise.  In  178!)  the 
following  appeared  in  tlie  Discipline  among  liie  niles 
prohibiEiMg  certain  thlnpt: 

"  Tlie  buyinjr  or  selling  the  bodies  and  sotils  of  m'-n, 
wonifii,  or  cliilurcn,  witli  an  iniciilion  to  oiiblavo 
lliem," 

The  Conference  of  1784,  which  organised  the  X>  'h- 
odist  Epioconal  Church,  deemed  it  a  "boundcn  duty  " 
to  lake  effective  nieasnres  lo  "extirpate  this  ub<<ini. 
nmioii  from  nninnit  ns."  It  accordingly  insisted  that 
all  tliuso  holding  ^'laves  should  adopt  a  systcn<  of 
maiiiim{.<.«ion,  fiiiliiig in  nhich  lliey  should  l>c  v\r\\.  led 
frimi  the  Chmvli,  «nd  lli<it  in  fiiiiire  no  oUvehoMiT 
shniild  be  ndniiit'^d  lo  the  Clilircli  until  he  li.'id  co.  >oil 
lo  hoM  shivcs.  In  1800  tho  Di.«ciptiiie  proviilcd  ilint 
any  niinistci-  hecominp  a  slaveholder  miisL,  if  lecully 
|ios.>'ihle  iMulor  iho  Imws  of  tho  Stale  in  which  he  liv^d, 
Cnuiiioipjiie  his  slave*  or  "  forfeit  his  minisieriiil  f  nr- 
acicr,"  III  1816  tho  General  Conference  dfch<n»d 
shiveholdors  ineligible  lo  niiy  official  slaiion  in  the 
Cliiirch,  except  in  States  where  tho  laws  did  not 
"  admit  of i-nmncipiitidii  and  permit  the  lilfruted  ^Uve 
to  enjoy  freedom."  Tlio.ie  provisioiia  conid  not  be  ob- 
served in  aome  of  tlie  State.'*  in  the  South,  and  \^ere 
not  insisted  on  rn  the  Ciiroliniia.  Cieorgia,  mid  Tciuhs. 
see.  In  1S08  tho  rtcncRil  Conference  directed  tint 
a  number  of  DiHciptities,  "with  the  section  and  role 
on  slavery  lell  out,"  be  priolcd  for  use  in  S«>iith  Cni'v>. 
Una. 

About  twenty- five  years  later  the  anfislavcry  nirita- 
tion  in  the  North  began  to  affect  Uelhodism.  Tte 
Gencml  Cunferfiice  of  I8.1C  exiifirtod  the  menilHTv  of 
the  Church  "to abstain  from  all  abolition  movementa 
and  association!),"  and  censored  two  uf  its  me  nl^rrs 
for  taking  part  in  an  antislavery  mooting.  In  the 
BoHtU  the  rule  o^incerning  the  connection  of  niit  i>HTS 
with  shivery  had  not  beon  enforced,  except  in  *\x  of 
the  bord- r  Conferences.  Tho  episcopacy,  hov.ver, 
had  been  kept  free  from  any  conH  cl  with  slavchold- 
ing.  While  the  Northern  ConfereiiceB  would  no  Imva 
received  a  BJiivcholding  bishop,  the  Sonthura  ('oner- 
euces  could  not  ngreo  that  ylaveholdcrs  ought  t<> )« 
excluded  from  the  episcopacy.  A  serious  cinllict 
arosi',  tlieroforo,  when  Bishop  Andrew,  a  Sonilicm 
man,  who  whs  elected  bishop  in  1832,  became  by 
marriage,  in  January,  1844,  a  slaveholder.  At  t!i« 
General  Conference  hold  in  May  of  thai  year  in  New 
York  city,  after  a  long  discussion  it  was  declar>-d,  iiy 
a  vote  of  1 11  to  69,  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Conren-ni.'e 
th'it  Biihop  Andrew  "desist  from  the  exercise  of  hia 
office  pi.»  long  88  he  is  connected  with  slavery."  TIm 
Southern  delcgnles  protested  against  this  action,  mid 
insisted  that  luider  the  circumstances  Uie  "contin- 
uance of  tlie  jurisdiction  of  this  G«nffml  ConfereiK*  " 
over  ilie  Conierenoes  in  the  slave-holding  Slates  wsJ 


Jethodist  Ep'iaoopal 


% 

* 
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tixiont  wit'i  the  success  of  the  ministry  "  iu 
Slates.  The  outcome  was  tho  adoption  of  A 
rei>ort  of  a  coiiimitlee  of  nine  erabodyiug  a  plnn  of 
separaiioD,  lo  become  operuiire  if  the  tliirte«ii  AiiiiunI 
Cuiiforeucoa  in  the  slftvc-holiUiig  Stales  alioiild  "  flnd 
it  iieces&nry  to  unite  in  s  distinct  ecdoginnticul  con- 
neciiou,  and  if  the  vuriniia  Annii.il  Conferences  by  a 
Uireo  fourths  rote  slioiild  so  chiiiige  tlio  constitution 
•8  to  allow  ofB  division  of  the  property  of  the  Book 
Courern." 

Tlie  action  of  the  Geueml  Conference  was  followed 
in  the  South  by  a  convetiiiaii  1n  Louisville,  Ey,,  in 
May,  lt*46,  representing  the  lliineea  Annual  Confer. 
•noes  which  bad  expressed  ilieiriippnivul  uf  the  plun 
of  sepuriitiun.  This  convention  dedured  the  Confer- 
•nc««  represented  a  distinct  body  under  tlie  title, 
"The  Methodist  Episcopnl  Ciiurch.  Switli."  Two 
Bishops.  Andrew  and  Soiile,  cast  their  lot  with  the 
Southern  Church,  tlic  former  in  1845,  the  iHtler  at  the 
first  ticiieml  Conference  in  184G.  Tlie  Northern 
Annuul  Conferences  di.iapproved  the  plnn  of  sepitra- 
tion,  and  the  Geueml  Conference  of  1848  declurod  it 
mill  and  void.  A  unit  for  n  division  of  the  property, 
Accordiiif;  to  the  plan  of  separation,  was  prosecuted  ; 
and  the  Supretne  Court  of  the  United  Stntes  in  1854 
decided  it  in  favor  of  the  SoiitlR-ni  Church.  A  fra- 
ternal mesAenger  sent  by  the  latter  lo  the  Northern 
Geiiend  Conference  of  1 84^  was  not  received  ofHcially 
by  that  body.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War — 
I876^tlini  fraternity  was  established  between  the 
two  Churclies. 

The  Southern  Church  lost  more  heavily  during  the 
years  of  the  war  than  the  Nurlherii.  The  hitter  hud 
hi  1864  about  68.*HiO  fewer  members  than  in  1860, 
Ui«  decrease  occiirrintc  eliiedy  in  t!ie  border  Confer- 
ences. The  former  lo.st,  Ix-tween  the  years  1860  and 
18G6,  113,000  white  niemlierx,  while  its  colored  racm- 
bersliip,  aggregating  2(17, lUtj,  dwindled  lo  78,742. 
Most  I  if  the  colored  members  went,  at  iliecio,se  of  (he 
War,  into  the  Methodist  ICpi^copnl  Church  (which  ex- 
tended its  operations  into  tho  Soulli)  and  into  the 
African  Methodi.'^t  Kpiscopal  and  AfricJin  Melho<l)sC 
Episcopol  Zion  Churches.  In  1870  nearly  all  the 
nmalning  colored  members  were  organized  by  the 
Uetho-liFt  Kpiscopal  Church,  South,  into  the  Col- 
ored Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  now 
only  about  500  colored  oienibers  iu  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church,  South,  and  these  are  acaltered 
among  twenty-seven  Annual  Conferences.  In  the 
Indian  Mission  Conference  ttbout  3,500  of  the  10,498 
memben  are  Indians. 

The  Sotithern  Church  reorganized  its  shattered 
forces  At  the  close  of  the  war,  and  io  a  few  years  was 
anin  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity.  Ita  growth  in  the 
liiBt  decade  has  been  rapid. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  the 
rame  articles  of  reli|;ton,  tho  same  system  of  Confor- 
eitccs.  Annual  and  General,  and  snbatnntially  the  same 
Discipline  aa  tlie  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church.    It 


differs  from  the  latter  iu  admitting  lay  delegates  (four 
Irum  each  district)  to  the  Annual  ConforHDces;  is 
ninking  lay  equal  to  ministerial  representation  in  the 
General  Conference ;  in  giving  tlio  bishops  a  modified 
veto  over  legislation  which  they  may  det-m  unconBti> 
tutional;  and  in  abolishing  the  probationary  term  of 
aix  months  fur  candidates  for  membership.  Tho 
changes  r>^s|>ecting  lay  delegation  and  the  probation- 
ary system  were  adopted  in  1866.  The  pastoral  term 
WHS,  in  the  same  year,  extended  from  two  to  four 
years. 

There  are  forty-five  Annual  Conferences,  covering 
the  entire  country  south  of  the  fortieth  parullel  of 
latitude,  which  nearly  correspond!)  with  Mnsoo  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  also  parts  of  Oregon,  Moiibina, 
Idaiio,  and  Washington ;  but  the  number  of  congre* 
gutions  in  these  Sbites  is  not  large;  nor  are  tliera 
many  congregations  in  tho  southern  portions  of  1d- 
diuna  and  Illinois.  The  Church  isstrungcsi  in  Texas, 
where  it  has  139,347  members;  In  Georgia,  wliere  it 
has  l.S4,6U0;  and  in  Teunessee,  where  the  number 
readies  12I,39.S.  There  are  in  all  1,200,976  in«lD* 
bers,  with  1^017  organizatiims,  12,(>87^  ediflCM 
(with  seating  capacity  for  3,350,466).  which  are 
valued  at  $18,775,362.  Of  tho  congregations,  l,6:<4 
meet  iu  halls,  sclk(M>lbouses,  and  private  hoiiwt. 
The  average  seating  capacity  of  the  church  edldcea  \m 
S66,  and  the  average  value  $1,480. 

MtTuomsT  EpiBCOPAt  CacRCH,  South. — Scmmart 
BT  States  and  Tbriiitories. 
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WIEB,    PQESIDINO   ELDER. 

In  tlie  nortliern  pnrt  of  tlie  Ulund  uf  Yczzo  are  the 
national  prisons  of  JapHn.  Wiiliin  a  rndiua  of  About 
fifly  miles  rrom  the  Dorlherninost  Btation  of  my  dis- 
trict there  are  three  such  institutions,  containing  over 
ten  tlioiistind  prisoners.  In  one  of  ilic»e  prisons  soroe 
eighteen  mpntlia  ago  tliero  was  a  warder  who  pos- 
sessed a  copy  of  llie  Jfew  Teatatneiii.  One  of  the  in- 
mates, lienring  of  this  copy,  requested  ilie  wnrdtr  to 
allow  liiin  to  read  it.  The  prisoner  kept  it  till  he  had 
(wpied  the  four  Gofipets  on  scraps  of  paper.  He  read 
to  Botno  of  lii<!  follows  and  tlio  inlerest  speedily  aprMwL 
In  a  I«w  niunths  a  request  came  fruai  a  Urge  Dum- 
ber of  the  prisrmers  for  copies  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  prominent  Christian  in  the  neighborhoo<l,  hearing 
of  this  demand,  appealed  to  me;  and  having  myself 
just  received  a  thou:4nnd  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
as  B  gii^  I  conld  in  part  supply.  Soon  after,  when 
visiting  onr  Quarterly  Conferences  in  the  northeast 
part  of  my  district,  I  inquired  pflrticulnrly  about  this 
prison  revival.  Among  those  spoken  to  was  a  neigh- 
boring pastor,  who  stated  that  while  over  five  hundred 
men  had  accepted  Cliristi.inity  as  a  system  he  be- 
lieved that  over  one  hundred  of  them  wore  genuinely 
converted. 

Recently  governors  favorable  to  Christianity  have 
been  appointed  to  these  prison  rejiions;  aud  teachers 
are  now  employed  and  pujd  by  the  goveriimeul  to 
teach  the  prisoners  Christian  morals.  One  of  these 
teachers  recently  said  iliut  ho  preached  the  Gospel 
daily  to  the  thousAuds  of  meo  in  the  prison  under  his 
charge. 

&tkodate,  Japnn. 


The  OoDversion  and  Work  cf  Tamaguohi  Okura, 

BT   BE  v.    H.   LOOiltS. 

YAUAGUCnc  Okitra,  a  Japnnese  widow  in  destitute 
circninstaaccs,  obtained  employment  as  assistant  to 
the  gate-keeper  at  the  School  for  Bible  Women  con- 
nected with  tlie  Uethodist  Uisaion  in  Yokohama, 
Japan.  Her  compensation  afforded  her  enotifh  to 
tnpply  the  t>are  necessities  of  life,  but  nothing  more. 

As  she  watched  by  the  gate  day  by  day,  the  time 
passed  very  slowly  and  her  destitute  condition  mndo 
her  extremely  sad.  She  thought  of  the  gods  which  her 
people  worsliiped  and  tried  to  get  comfort  Trom  them, 
but  they  gave  lier  no  relief.  In  order  to  occupy  her 
mind  and  break  the  monotony  of  her  daily  life  she 
borrowed  a  Kew  Testameul  from  a  Christian  friend 
and  began  to  read  it.  When  she  came  to  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  "Seek,  mid  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and 
U  thall  be  opened  unto  you,"  she  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  them,  axid  said  at  once,  "What  a  won- 


derful and  kind  Gk>d  this  must  bel  No  other  god 
tells  lis  such  good  things  aa  this.  T  will  try  and 
if  he  will  not  help  and  bless  mc."  So  without  any 
teacher  except  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  concluded  ihnt 
"Knock, and  itshnllbe  o|>ened  unto  yuu,"  must  uk^ki 
that  we  ought  to  pmy,  and  she  began  to  ask  Cod  to 
help  her  in  hor  great  need, 

The  Lnnl  heard  her  prayer  and  gave  tier  such 
peace  llisl  she  desired  to  loam  more  of  his  ways; 
and  so  when  there  was  a  roculing  of  the  women  of 
the  school  she  would  find  a  spot  where  she  could 
watch  the  gate  and  yet  be  nenr  enough  to  the  open 
window  to  hear  what  was  said  and  doue  within.  At 
length  some  one  noticed  her  carneat  attention  and 
asked  why  she  came  to  hear  in  Oiis  way.  Further 
inquiry  showed  that  she  had  been  taughl  of  Uie 
Spirit,  and  she  was  Inkcn  into  the  Sclio<il  for  BiUe 
Women,  where  she  has  bei-ome  an  eflRcicnt  worker 
Hmon;r  ilie  cIhrs  of  ponple  to  which  8ht<  l»i,*limg!i,  ind 
to  whom  she  joyfully  tclla  the  story  of  Christ,  the 
sinner's  friend. 


The  Conversion  of  Eishnu  as  Told  by  Himseli 
I  WAS  the  guru,  or  teacher,  of  my  Ciisie  potiple  ia 
our  viliiigo  in  Itnjputana,  India,  forty  mites  north  of 
Ajniere,  itnd  used  coutiuuitlly  to  keep  company  with 
relijfiouB  teachers  and  devotees,  among  whom  I  was 
counted  hunornble  and  very  religious.  I  had  the 
holy  books  of  the  Hindus  and  used  daily  to  read 
them.  The  god  Ram  was  to  me  the  greatest  of  all 
thii  gods,  so  I  kept  a  temple  for  his  worship.  One 
d.iy  last  year  I  went  on  business  to  the  village  of 
Siili,  ten  miles  distant,  and  went  to  the  hnuHe  of  one 
of  my  people,  an  old  friend  named  DuIIh,  but  found 
he  had  gone  to  the  house  uf  a  Chtisiiiui  pruncher  in 
the  village.  I  at  once  l>egAn  to  make  nil  iuipiiries 
nbuut  this  preiichcr  and  what  ho  taught,  and  was  told 
ha  was  showing  the  way  of  salvntioo.  So  I  also 
went  to  his  house  and  liegan  to  converse  with  him, 
and  then  to  argue  very  Hercoly  againtt  hiui  and  his 
religion,  I  becamu  excoediugly  mad  and  wished  to 
beat  liira;  but  when  1  saw  that  he  did  not  i;ot  angry 
and  only  smiled  1  became  convinced  he  had  the 
truth,  and  then  I  determined  to  hoar  him  nnd  stayed 
three  dnya  longer.  On  leaving  I  invited  him  and 
Dalln  to  come  to  my  village  and  teach  my  caste  peo- 
ple. About  tlirofl  weekM  afier  he  aud  Dalla  cams 
and  taught  us  all  more  fully  the  wny  of  Ufa 

After  being  fully  convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  true  Saviour  I  oxplained  things  to  my  people  and 
told  Uiem  f  was  about  to  become  a  Christian,  aud  ad- 
vised them  to  follow  my  example  and  to  accept  the 
only  true  Saviour.  Two  weeks  after  tiiis  the  mis- 
eionary.  Rov.  J.  Lyon,  caiuo  from  Ajmereand  another 
miasionary   also  came,  Miss  Rowe,  from  Liicknow. 


T1\e  Conversion  of  Binja  as  Told  hy  Himself. 


Esrir  ihe  follonring  morning  I  went  to  see  Uiq  mis- 
Bionary  to  be  baplizcd.  Ho  received  me  kindly  and 
read  to  mo  ahoiit  the  conversion  and  baptiam  of  Cor- 
neltn«,  expliiiniiif;  it  to  me,  and  asked  \i  I  believed 
on  JeBiia  with  all  my  licarl,  if  I  was  willing  lo  f(>r- 
anko  all  sin  and  all  idol  worship,  and  if  I  was  deter- 
mined to  follow  Jesii»  all  my  life.  I  wsa  able  to 
give  a  hearty  yes  to  all  the  questions. 

At  this  time  I  was  wearing  my  malla  (»  string  of 
brads  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  seed  used  in  reciting 
I  prayers).  The  missionary  pointed  to  It  and  remnrkcd 
^^1  he  could  not  baptize  me  until  I  gave  up  this  symbol 
^^Ber devotion  to  raise  gods.  Alter  n  little  hesilalion  I  (lion 
^^mtnd  lliere  took  itoR,  and,  banding  it  to  the  missionary, 
^^Bwe  knelt  in  prnyernnd  I  was  bap(i/.n(L  About  an  hour 
^^  afterward  I  asjicmblod  all  oiir  jwople,  and  we  all  li*- 
4  tened  to  the  story  of  the  death  of  Jeans  from  Miss  Koue 
and  her  Bible  woman  and  Rev.  J.  Lyon  und  J. 
Fmnklin  and  Dalla,  after  which  as  many  as  bolicved 
were  baptized.  Seventy-one  men,  women,  and  cliil- 
dren  bcoiinc  Christians,  and  forty-three  more  two 
months  afterward. 

I  am  now  a  disciple  of  the  tnio  Saviour  and  a  fol- 
lower of  ihe   true  God,  and  day  hy  day  am  working 
^^  for  Jesus,  spreading  the  good  news  of  free  salvation. 
^^^— Indian  Witntsa. 

^V      The  Oonreiaioii  of  Binja  as  Told  by  Himself 

I  BELOKO  to  the  poorest  of  the   poor  in  India,  and 

'  became  a  Christian  last  year.  Though  belonging  to 
the  outcastH  imd  the  poor  of  India,  I  was  wealthy 
above  many,  and  took  plcusiire  in  entertniuing  uud 
feeding  our  priesta  nnd  learning  from  tliem  all  tliey 
could  teach  me  about  tlic  gods,  and  in  wlint  manner 
I  must  worship  ihcm  to  Hud  acccpliince.  One  of  the 
religious  teachers  whom  I  was  entcrtainitig  advised 
toe  to  gn  on  »  pilgrimnge  lo  the  shrine  of  Ram  and 
worship  there,  so  I  went;  but  iho  only  result  was 
the  foolish  expenditure  of  my  money. 

After  this  I  continued  in  my  search  for  light  by 
seeking  counsel  of  all  the  retigloits  teachers  I  could 
Snd  willing  to  teach  me,  hut  I  still  remained  in  great 
darkness.  One  day  I  went  to  tlic  town  of  Rupnagar 
and  there  heard  that  a  preacher,  named  J.  Franklin, 
was  teaching  our  people  a>>out  the  only  true  teaoher 
and  Saviour,  Jeaus  Christ.  I  then  made  full  inqui- 
ries about  this  preacher  and  what  bo  was  teaching, 
and  then  invited  him  to  coirteto  my  village  and  to 
my  houso  that  I  might  the  more  fully  learn  the  way 
of  lifo  »nd  how  to  become  a  disciple  of  the  true  Sav- 
iour. Two  weeks  after  my  invitation  he  came  to  my 
housei,  and  for  two  days  and  two  nighia  he  continued  to 
preach  Jesus  unto  me,  and  then  returned  to  Rupna- 
gar. After  some  time  be  leturned,  and  again  showed 
unto  us  the  way  of  life  through  Jesus  Christ  ntitil  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  CLrist  ia  the  only  true 
Saviour. 
Then  I  aaid,  Maka  me  also  a  disciple  of  this  true 


Saviour,  for  we  believe  on  him  and  are  determined 
lo  follow  him.  So  our  preacher  aeut  word  to  the 
missionary,  Rev.  J.  Lyon,  at  the  station  AJmerc,  to 
come  to  our  villngc.  So  lie  came  and  held  a  large 
meeting  and  prenched  Jesus  unto  us,  telling  us  to 
turn  from  our  dmnh  iijolg  to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God,  and  to  believe  on  his  Son  .lesus  Christ;  und  all 
who  did  BO  were  invited  to  come  out  and  conlies.H 
their  fuilh  in  Christ  by  publicly  receiving  baptism  in 
his  name.  On  that  night.  May,  1A!)1,  I  with  sov- 
tecn  others  came  out  and  recoivod  baptism  and  bo- 
came  a  disciple  of  the  true  Saviour, 

In  November,  1891,  I  went  tii  our  District  Confer- 
ence and  camp  meeting  at  Halhras,  and  was  much 
blessed  in  hearing  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Thoburn 
and  others;  and  after  my  return  from  Hatliras  I  be- 
gan with  newhfo  to  tell  my  caste  people  of  Jesus  the 
only  Saviour,  and  since  that  lime  forty  more  have 
become-  Christ's  discipUa,  and  by  God's  help  I  hope 
to  see  many  hutidreds  more  turn  from  their  iduls  l!o 
Jesus.  There  are  at  leaal  one  tliousand  of  my  caste 
people  inquirers,  and  ray  prayer  to  God  ia  that  ho 
may  make  me  his  truo  wilnoss  all  the  days  of  my 
lifo  nnd  ouable  me  to  bring  many  of  my  people  to 
the  Teet  of  my  Saviour,  who  hug  saved  ma  nnd  who 
is  all  in  all  to  me.  Now  I  know  that  my  Ood  is  the 
living  and  true  God  nnd  ilint  Jesus  Christ  ia  the 
true  Saviour. — Indian  Witiies$. 


A  Hindu  Wedding  in  Oalontta. 

BT   MISS  EDITB    BAMPSOiT. 

I  HAVK  been  to  n  Hindu  wedcling.  The  bride  was 
a  little  girl  of  high  caMe  und  a  rich  family  (Hindu) 
who  had  been  for  a  lung  time  in  our  Central  School. 
She  is  only  ten  and  her  husband  ia  tweuty-flve. 

The  actuiil  wedding  ceremonies  were  to  begin  on 
Friday  night,  but  they  had  all  kinds  of  fcastinga  and 
recopiious  during  the  week.  So  on  Tuesday  the 
training  class  girls  who  had  been  her  teachers  were 
asked  to  come  and  see  her,  and  sing  some  Christian 
hymns — a  most  wonderful  thing,  and  a  golden  op- 
portunity I  Miss  Hunt  and  I  went  with  tho  Bengali 
girls  and  the  Bengali  mistress. 

Tho  bouse  was  quite  near,  in  a  very  native  street. 
Wo  were  shown  through  a  sort  of  huH,  with  a  mud 
floor,  and  into  a  room  with  absolutely  no  furniture 
but  a  white  drugget  I  Chairs  were  brought  for  us;  our 
girls  sat  on  ilie  Hoor,  of  course.  Very  soon  the 
little  bride — such  a  beautiful  child,  and  quite  a  mite- 
came  in,  dressed  in  a  bright  red  »ari,  with  a  gold 
border.  She  was  weighed  down  with  jewelry, 
pearls,  bracelets,  earrings,  necklets,  ankleta,  eta 
Her  hair  was  done  in  a  tight  roll  »t  the  back, 
with  ornoraents  in  IL  Her  brow  and  temples  were 
painted  wHh  a  sort  nf  scroll  In  white.  She  sat  on 
the  Roor,  and  was  followed  by  n  troop  of  people — 
gayly  dressed  botct  (wives)  of  all  ugea  Sooao  looked 
as  young  as  tlic   bride,  many  were  old,  some  wer* 
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drortitriiMooking  olJ  women  ;  some  li«d  scarcel/  any 
clodiiiiK  00,  and  ckUdreii  with  none  at  alL 

Mifls  Kuntgave  tho  bride  a  present  of  two  doIU, 
otio  drcSBdd  as  an  English  bride,  the  other  as  a  8»ilor 
hoy.  Sbe  wur  much  pleased  with  diem.  After  a 
long  time,  ntjd  when  it  wag  getting  verj  hot,  our 
girla  were  asked  to  nini;.  All  llatened  siientirely  lu 
raveral  hymna.  Thca  I  was  asked  to  sin);  an  Kng- 
liNhhymD,  so  I  aaiig,  "Hownweet  the  name  ofJesns 
«<iunds,"  and  it  was  exphiiiied  to  them  afterward. 
We  then  wanted  to  leave,  hut  the  men  were  eating 
fuod  outside,  and  we  miglit  nut  pttsu  them,  «o  it  was 
some  lime  before  we  got  away.  Wo  found  in  our 
omnibus  a  number  of  OHrthenwarc  plates  of  sweet- 
meats— my  flrst  experionee  of  imtive  sweets — sotoe 
wore  nice  and  some  horrid  1 

So  ended  tho  first  proceeding.  We  were  inrtied 
to  witness  part  of  the  wedding  ceremony  at  8  a.  ii. 
oil  Saturday.  Acoordiog^ly  Mi'ts  thint  and  I,  with 
Ml«s  Hoy  ^lhe  Bengiili  toHcher),  woui.  Arrived  St 
the  lioiisc,  wo  heard  tho  roost  diycordant  music  (♦), 
uiid  vvrry  now  and  (lien  blasts  on  coiioh  shells 
iiiuktnK  mutters  wuraa.  Tho  grand  processinn  of  the 
bridegroom  had  taken  place  tho  evening  Iwfore,  and 
the  roliKioiiJi  part  of  the  ceremony  was  over,  but  the 
ordinary  i.-ercmouies  were  still  going  on,  nnd  after  a 
little  wailing  we  were  shown  into  a  room  full  of  Che 
female  members  of  the  fitinily  and  household — the  old 
wiimoa  B(|uutting  on  the  door  playing  melanclmly 
miiiic.  and  droning  songs  (very  bad  onca^  I  believe), 
and  blowing  oonch  shells. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  were  the  little  bride  and 
the  t.-dl  bridegroom  l>eliind  her,  each  standing  on 
•ep:ir!ite  tiles,  and  inclosed  in  a  rope  tied  to  a  sniall 
plank  lit  eiicli  corner.  As  wo  entered  their  sanw 
were  lieing  lied  together.  These  were  undone,  nnd 
another  put  on  euch,  tho  vud  of  the  bride's  being 
thrown  over  ihe  bridegroom's  shoulder,  nnd  a  cup 
(something  like  a  dunce's  nip)  was  put  on  his  head, 
and  a  green  licad-dro»!i  riu  hers.  Then  one  woman 
broniel)t  a  plate  of  plnutains  and  touched  Qr.st  his 
h|>s.  then  her  feet  and  lips;  another  followed  with 
sweetmeats  and  other  food,  and  went  through  the 
same  performiinco.  This  was  to  signify  that  they 
should  have  plenty  of  food.  A  lamp  was  brought  in, 
and  they  spphed  that  in  the  snme  manner ;  then 
emnria  were  put  on  the  roots  of  some  plants,  to 
show  that  they  would  be  rich.  After  this  four  litilo 
earlhcQware  plates  were  put  near  the  plnnis,  and  the 
bridegroom  Imd  to  break  each  in  ttirn  with  his  shoe- 
less feet.  1  do  iiol  know  the  moaning  of  thi-<,  [ler- 
liiips  to  signify  streiigih  and  p<iwcr.  All  this  time 
the  women  were  chanting  and  droning  to  the  nc- 
compnniment  of  a  small  drum.  The  pair  were  led 
away  into  another  room,  and  we  were  allowed  to 
follow  at  a  verj'  rcspeclful  distance.  They  were 
8  ated  on  a  bright  rod  dm-rie  (druirgei),  with  rod 
bolsters  ot  their  back.  The  old  women  begao  teas- 
ii.g  them,  and  luukiug  coarse  jokes. 


A  little  lM>y  WHS  ilien  brought  in  and  sealed  for  a 
moment  first  on  his  and  then  on  ber  kneo.  Then 
Uiey  were  mode  to  play  a  game,  the  womeo  helping 
them,  nnd  much  lnught«r  ensued. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  tired  of  it  all ;  tlie 
bride's  lace  was  hidden  all  Ujo  time.  The  bri<1e- 
groom  looked  perfectly  f>ick  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
even  n.'^liained.  lie  is  a  very  well-educHt<^  man,  uiid 
is  ■tiid}'ing  for  some  degree;  he  already  h/i*  tliS 
U.D.,  tind  is  practising  in  the  principal  LospiUil  in 
Calcutta. 

By  nnd  by  some  sweetmeats  were  brought  In  ths 
bridegroom,  and  he  had  his  breakfast.  They  had 
l)cen  fasting  siaco  the  dny  before,  and  now  it  wus  |>:>st 
ten  in  the  morning.  We  all  watched  this  ;iort,  and 
saw  him  drink  from  an  alabaster  goblet.  When  ha 
had  quite  fluiahed.  the  little  bride  was  led  away  to 
partake  ofhis  lesvings  somewhere  clsol 

After  this  ML<&  Hunt  went  up  t-t  the  bridegroom  oa 
he  sat  listeniog  to  the  silly   lieiuben  wonieu,    Ntidj 
entered  into  coil  versiition  will)  him.     He  spoke  jwr-j 
feet  English,  and  briglitcned  up  when  she  spoke,  kiw 
looked  such  a  fine,  intelligeut  miin,  so  out  of  kcopiu| 
will)  sU  the  foolisli  nonweusel    Uiss  Hunt  siiid  sIm] 
BUppo&ed  he  "submitted   to   it  out  of  good  nature.' 
He  said  they  would  not  like  it  if  he  did  uoi,  addiugj 
"  but  it  is  very  trying  and  nhriurd."     She  told  hKsi 
he  \\  as  very  Impjiy  in  having  xucrh  a  nice  little  wiTi^l 

He  did  not  know  her,  of  course,  and  was  nui^h'l 
interested  in  heuriug  of  her  irom  Miss  Hunt.     She 
asked  if  she  might  come  and  see  her,  and  to  ihis  he 
consented  most  plossautly. 

Ho   made    some    inquiry   us  to   the   pmgnesa  of, 
zeuaua  work,  and  appeared  much  Inlerostcd,  nod  ap 
proved  of  the  education  of  the   women,  but  not 
their  being  drawn outof  their  homes.     Miss  Hunt  i 
plied:    ''How   much   nicer   it   would   be  if    wh<4al 
fomilies  would  come  out  together."    lie  quite  agreed,J 
and  was   altogetlier    agreeable.     He    had   aitend« 
some   of  Mr.    Ireland   Jones's  addreeses,   and   wi 
evidently  a  thoughtful  num. 

After  he  hud  gone  a  way,  some  of  the  women  came 
up  to  Miss  Hunt,  and  asked  if  she  had  examined 
him,  sud  "was  he  sacislnctory?"  At  eleven  the 
briiiegroom  was  to  Uike  his  little  bride,  with  a  grand, 
procession,  to  his  house  for  nine  days,  after  which ' 
she  would  return  to  her  mother's  house  for  a  year  or 
two.  Puur  little  wife !  She  is  a  sweet  little  child. 
We  must  all  pr»y  that  what  she  has  learned  may  not 
bo  criislied  down  and  forgotten,  but  bring  forth  frnil. 
The  Bible  wns  taken  from  ber  by  her  mother,  fcariiig 
the  Bulm  might  disapprove,  but  no  doubt  slie  wiU 
have  it  again. — India's  Women.  1 


Cbbistlied  says  that  every  CliHsiian  ought  to  hara 
three  Conversions — nue  of  the  head,  one  of  tiie  hearU 
and  one  of  the  purse.  Self-support  ia  church  life  is 
not  an  end  but  a  means  to  the  propogotioa  of  the 
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Topics  for  the  Year, 
Jan.,  The  World :  Feb.,  Chinn :  Mar.,  Mexltyi :  A pr.,  Iw11« 
iui<l  Burma:  Man,  Mnlavsls;  Juiir..  Afrluit;  Julj/, 
UDlhtd  StaU»;  Alio.,  luil;  nn>l  Biilicarla:  .sVj>(.,  Japsn 
and  Kurem;  (Jcf.,  ScuDtJIiiuvlH,  (ieiuiuiij.Hiid  Swlizer- 
laoil;  ffuc.  South  America:  Dec.  United  Stales. 


A  Visit  to  a  Town  in  OilE 

BV    AX    EXGLlSllMAJf. 

La  SunGKA  Ima  its  Imrbor,  Coqiiimbo,  within  the 
elieller  o)'  tho  soutliern  liorn  of  die  buy,  nine  miles 
distant.  Suiniliiig  on  the  benuli  here  we  ciin  see  the 
pri>mon(ory  atretcliiiig  out  iiiio  ihe  itim  sen  resem- 
bling a  iriiiiiaiure  GibralUr,  wiili  tJie  white  liousea 
ofilie  little  )>eii|iort  town  clinging  to  its  stoop  mdes, 
the  miutts  of  llie  shipping  elour  cut  i);;Hinst  its  barroa 
jrellow  roclcs.  A  brnad  rwid  leads  from  the  lieaoh 
wlit-rcoii  we  inland  into  La  Sen'uii.  Ota  uiir  right,  as 
vte  walk  up  it,  ia  a  plain  of  gr!i*»y  Quids,  merfjing 
intn  a  marsli,  patched  with  rccd-lined  wiiter  pools, 
nhich  it^ain,  as  it  approaches  Coquimbo,  mtr^L-s  into 
«Miid  and  rocKn.  On  our  led  ilu-  phiin  is  varied 
Willi  »lii.'Iit  signs  of  homely  culliviuioii,  willi  isol.ited 
liiit^  iiud,  at  a  diaiMice,  with  a  tliick  grore  of  eucu- 
Jyptiis. 

Ah  we  near  llio  town  our  rom),  wliich  has  i^radu- 
A\\y  been  bcconiitig  sniooiher,  is  slmried  by  trees  on 
•either  side.  Just  as  we  fuirly  arrive  within  llie  re- 
gions of  a  gener:(l  liiibitation  n  raiUvjiy  line — unpro> 
tected  by  gates — crosses  the  road,  [liissing  through 
tlic  mitr'iiies  to  Coquimbo.  Tlie  niilway  station  is 
4;lose  by,  on  our  left;  a  picturesque  pliioe,  »iirrouiiilcd 
by  an  ill-kept  garden  ol  fluwern.  Oppusiti'  to  it,  where 
(he  line  di9Hpp(.-Hrs  on  nur  right,  stand-i  uii  e<pitilly 
,pietiiregquo  building  under  tho  lr(.'es,  dev'otL-d  lu  the 
^brt-winif  of  country  iile- 

And  now,  widl>iug  on  from  this  point,  our  road 
resolves  itself  into  a  beniitirul  Alninedii,  or  public 
jiroincuade,  boin.deil  by  a  double  line  of  trees  on  each 
«iile,  sliiiding  the  smooth  wide  walk.  Under  (hem 
Are  seats  on  which  a  luvt  idk-ra  lonng«,  eiijitying,  us 
Chihaiis  du  enjoy,  the  luxury  of  doing  nothing ;  or 
«hildren  play,  from  indi-pc-ndeiit  impn  of  the  people, 
bure-Ie^'gtd  and  brown  skinned,  to  nurso-h-ttered 
acions  of  the  local  ariRtocrncy,  dressed  in  French 
fashion,  ornaui  and  high-booted.  But  for  theiic  the 
Alameda,  in  tliiri  early  i'«irl  of  the  day,  is  empty.  At 
lughl,  however,  when  tlic  town  iniiMi  is  plitrmg.  mid 
"the  moon  is  shining  down  thruiigli  the  trees,  it  is 
;gay  with  many  prumeiiudcrs,  and  presents  a  lively 
.SpaniiJi  scene.  Hoiisfs  of  varying  pretensions  border 
the  Alameda  behind  llie  trees.  At  its  upper  end 
the  BtreOB  of  the  town  are  reached,  and  beauty 
jrields  to  ccininerco.  The  streets  are  roughly  paved 
mud  dirty;  tho  houses,   [nuiiU'd    white   or  of    pule 


tii>ta,  are  plain  and  rectangular,  their  arooolh  wtmIIs 
broken  only  by  light  vernndiis  before  tho  upper  vtiii- 
dowB,  Slid  by  the  Qagstuti's  projectine  over  every 
dixir.  The  sliops  are  poor.  Bui  the  street  scene* 
are  interesting  enough.  Creaking  wagons,  dniwn  by 
oxen,  lumber  noisily  over  the  stones,  the  dark  skins 
and  higli  cheek  bonea  of  their  drivers  showing  In- 
dian descent.  Lighter  horac-druwn  carls  and  sliahhy 
'hackney  coaches  pass  by,  but  very  few  rer^pe^Lilila 
private  carriages  are  seen.  Outside  a  snddkT'r  t-liop 
Btands  the  picturesque  figure  of  a  Htiiiko,  mounted 
on  H  small  but  strong  and  spirited  horse. 

The  Huaso  is  a  distinctive  porbonuge  of  Chili,  an- 
swering someahot  to  the  Gimcho  of  eastern  South 
America.  lie  spends  his  life  inonated  i>n  his  lior^e, 
wlik-h  he  manages  with  consuinmflte  skill,  his  occu- 
pation— when  he  has  one — usunllj'  boi  g  cattle-dritr* 
log  on  the  haciendas,  or  farms,  of  die  coiinlry. 
More  than  half  Indian,  dark,  silent,  fierce,  he  i»nii  un- 
pleasant individttiil  to  meet  at  night  in  a  lonely  coun- 
try road,  for  he  is  tiiiscrnpuloua  and  rendy  with  his 
knife,  especially  when,  as  is  frequently  llie  case,  he 
hiis  imbibed  a  quantity  of  agunrdienlc  in  the  low 
drinking  places  of  the  town.  A  widv  li:it  of  well- 
worn  fttrnw  shades  his  unshaven  fiiCC;  it  |Hincho 
— in  iipiK'arnnce  like  u  striped  blanket,  with  a  hula 
in  its  center,  through  which  his  liciid  emerges — con- 
ceals his  shabby  dress.  I'rom  his  heels  project  mon- 
strous spurs,  cruel  as  the  powerful  bit  which  renders 
Ills  horse  oV>edient  to  a  toiicli.  At  his  saddle  of 
Uexican  pattern  hangs  tlie  lusso,  his  implement  of 
oRice,  in  the  use  of  which  he  is  ni^toni:<Iiiiigly  dcx'cr- 
otis.  His  high  leather  boots  re-l  in  gigiintic  ivon  len 
Btirnips — blocks  of  carved  wood — which  proiei'l  his 
feet  from  the  press  of  cattle. 

Willi  downcast  ej-cs  a  prie«t  strides  along  ll>0 
rough  pitveineut,  his  black  sliovol  hat  and  ctiMuck 
dusty,  his  chin  half  shaved.  He  is  not  saluted  with 
alacrity  as  ho  passes,  for  the  priesthood  is  neither 
popular  nor  powerful  in  Chili.  The  prie-'is  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  dniwn  from  tho  liest  clns'>eg  of  the  [leople, 
and  are  seldom  of  high  ediioalion  or  lenrniiig. 

The  wniiien  wo  puKS  Inivo  their  heads  sliroudod  in 
the  oatioiiid  mnntu,  a  liood  or  cloitk  of  thin  blnrk 
stni^  larger  und  mure  unhccoming  than  the  gnicrfiil 
miiniillu  of  Sfniii.  It  is  usually  worn  by  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  Invunubly  by  women  of  all 
r.'iiiks  lor  c-hnrcli  going.  Beauty  among  the  Cliiliittis 
is  nire.  Among  the  people  we  meet  are  types  u( 
very  various  complexions,  from  darkest  brown  M 
fairest  red  and  while,  according  to  tho  gretiier  or 
lO'^K  admixture  of  Indian  blood  with  Spanish,  or  to 
stjition  of  life.  The  entirely  pure  Indian  is  not  snen 
ill  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  like  most 
other  aiio'igincs,  is  becoming  extinct. 

Millie  of  th»  small  houses,  temuiled  by  the  poorer 
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portion  of  the  popii^itfc,  are  exceedingly  dirty;  and 
one  can  hardly  lecl  surpiisod  at  the  quick  spread  of 
diseitse  omoiig;  thcni — a  fuel  proved  with  (ut^d  effect 
by  ilie  lato  epidemic  of  cliulera  iu  Cliiii.  Sitting  iu 
tlio  d'x)rM-ny  of  tnme  uf  the  sqtmlid  abodes  women 
may  be  seen  tta  we  pass  by  holding  n  atnnll  gourd  in 
Iheir  linods,  from  which  a  Hquor  i«  inihibed  by  a 
tube.  This  liquor  is  mate,  un  Ijerh  which  may  be 
cxlk-d  tJie  tea  of  South  America,  ntid  in  largely  ecu- 
«ii>i  ud  by  ihe  poor.  Its  taste  is  not  uiipleiisant,  and 
sIlKhily  itromAtic^  but  iu  no  way  resembles  tliiit  of 
te».  It  is  mviiriabty  drunk  in  tlie  inoiincr  described, 
by  jneans  of  a  tvibc  plunged  nioong  the  liiTb-k-avos, 
upon  which  boilinn  wat«r  has  boeii  por.red. 

We  shortly  arrive  ui  a  church  of  ihirk-brown 
■tone,  cvidciilly  one  of  the  oldoHt  building  In  iliu 
(own.  Kiiteriiitr,  we  see  the  usuiil  rnixlrre  of  tX- 
Ircme  ptiiimi'  hs  with  iin  idmosl  childish  tnwdriticss. 
Dikubs  uf  sncreil  HUlijefW  ikIoiii  tlie  pliisiercd  wiills 
here  and  tliere.  A  grcHt  ciu'-itix  hniigs  neur  Oio 
pulpit,  with  a  lilo-sizt!  pninted  li^rure  of  our  Lord 
upon  it,  whicli  h:is  b»-en  clothed  by  Homo  devout  |ier- 
ton  Willi  a  short  skirt  of  pink  niuxlin  trimmed  with  a 
gold  edging — rcaetnbliiig  the  dress  of  a  dmiseiiae — an 
outrage  upoD  t«ste  thiit  is  literally  shocking,  though 
probably  committed  witli  all  revea>uce.  Iu  dim  cor- 
ners of  the  building,  itnd  by  the  pliiiii  pillars,  kneel 
the  shrouded  forms  of  pious  women,  wlio  constitute 
the  chit'f  portion  of  n  Chilian  congreguiiou,  religion 
among  the  men  being  rnro. 

We  pius  out  of  the  church,  nnd,  walking  on,  soon 
arrive  at  the  plaza — the  public  square  to  bo  found  in 
•very  Spuuish  town.  It  is  smiill,  but  full  of  shuding 
trees  and  bi^nutiful  flowers,  growing  in  untended 
profusion.  This  fertility  of  the  soil  is  surprising  to 
•  visitor,  whose  Arsi  impre.<siou  of  this  [>urt  ol  the 
country  is  tiiiii  of  dearth  of  vegeUition.  But  this 
dcnrih  is  duo  to  luck  of  water  and  infrequent  rains. 
Wherever  water  can  moisten  the  grateful  ground  a 
garden  upstiirts.  Witter,  however,  is  scarce,  except 
in  the  towns  iiud  clorie  to  thu  river  banks;  nnd  thus 
the  country,  really  rich,  U  apparently  sterile.  Hero,  in 
Uie  fragrant  squiire,  are  scuts  where  the  iiidoltiot 
may  dreHin  under  iho  trees  to  the  cool  pUsh  of  the 
fouiiuin  in  the  center  nud  the  htimminguf  bees  and 
wliiz  ofdrugnn  Uios  smong  tlie  (iowera.  Tho  quiet 
phiza  Is  typicul  of  the  whole  town.  The  busiest 
Streets  have  liitlo  noise;  tho  by-streets  nre  silent. 

We  enter  a  hotel  for  lunclicou,  or,  proi^erly  speiik- 
ing  in  Chili,  brenklost.  The  building  is  dingy  mid  ill- 
kept;  its  rooms  acantily  furnished,  but  clean.  Liko 
most  of  I  ho  belter  buildings  of  the  town  it  issqunre- 
sliii|]cd,  inclosing  a  courtyard  culled  the  patio,  in 
which  H  few  flowers  grow  neglected.  Some  of  the 
houses  in  the  less  dense  piirts  of  tlie  town  have  be- 
yond this  patio  a  garden,  inclosed  by  high  walls  which 
hide  it  from  the  public  view  of  the  streets.  The 
manner  of  aerving  meals  In  the  Chiliun  hotel  is  DOt 
ktall  according  to  English  ideas  of  comfort.     Avast 


succession  of  courses  is  hastened  through  with  in- 
convenient speed,  oich  being  placed  on  the  table  di- 
rectly its  predccer<si)r  has  been  commenced  upon. 
The  viands  tliemselvcs  are  good;  meat,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  are  abtindiint  nnd  cheap,  and  the  country 
wiai'!<  and  ale  are  excellent.  The  cost  of  living  in 
Chili  IS  sbsurdly  small.  One  WW  live  comfortably  in 
a  couttry  hotel  like  this  on  fire  or  six  shillings  a  day. 

In  the  allornuon  we  sally  fortli  to  call  for  the  first 
tim<'  on  the  IkcbI  lady  ol  fashion.  The  home  is 
hirgo,  facing  a  quiet  ride  s'.recL  We  knock  at  the 
knookerless  door,  and  «  aLitlernly  olive-nkinnc^  maid 
apiH'ors,  who  condiictB  ns  to  nn  empty  dmwing  room, 
ihenec  precipitately  retiring.  Gringos,  as  the  Kiiglish 
are  for  snrne  unknown  roasion  termed  by  the  Chiliiins, 
being  to  her  lowly  niiiid  objects  of  some  awe.  While 
Wiiiiing  for  the  seflorn  to  appeur  we  notice  that  the 
ro<iin  lucks  the  oppenrniico  ol  comfort  characleHaiic 
of  an  English  drawing  room.  The  furniture  is  good, 
even  gmnd,  but  diNiKi.xpd  siiflly;  the  walls  are  gar- 
nislieil  with  mirrurx,  and  with  pictures  dinplayitig  an 
entire  ab.st^nce  oI' artistic  taste. 

Soon  our  hostess  enters.  She  is  a  good  type  of 
the  liidy  ol  Chili:  short,  plump, dark-eyed,  and  black- 
haired;  her  rounded  face  tins  loi^t  mucJi  of  its  original 
wliiteiioss.  She  is  drcKyed'  in  black,  an  almost  inva- 
riable rule  among  the  more  elderly  ludioa  of  the 
Country.  She  seats  herself,  after  a  smiling  welcome 
greeting,  on  a  couch  or  bucked  settee  placed  against 
tho  middle  of  one  o(  the  Wiills,  usually  a  place  of 
honor,  where  the  hostess  sits  with  a  favored  guest. 
Tho  rcmniniiig  seats  are  placed  with  over-mucli  pre- 
cision round  tho  room. 

The  soiiora  is  shortly  followed  by  her  two  daugh- 
ters, excellent  repreaeniaiivcs  of  Chilhtn  beauty,  as 
their  motlicr  doubtless  once  was.  The  hair  and  eyes 
constituto  their  chief  charm,  both  being  brilliant  and 
dark.  Their  complexions  ure  delicately  f;>ir,  but  sug- 
gestive of  the  aid  of  art;  cosmetics,  in  fact,  are 
largely  used  by  the  ladies  in  Chili,  apparently  with- 
out concealment.  The  scnoritas  are  dressed  in 
French  fashions,  which  are  closely  followed  in  Chili 
ill  all  their  gayoiy  of  color,  abundance  of  appendage, 
and  absurdity  of  construction  and  protubernnce. 
Conversation  always  flows  freely,  for  the  ladies  of 
Chili,  though  generally  superflciul  and  insincere,  are, 
in  conversation  and  social  intercourse,  pleasant  and 
lively;  and,  unlike  ilicir  husbuiids  and  brothers, 
especially  friendly  to  the  Knglish,  Our  linguistic 
shortc^initigs  ure  treated  with  indulgent  politeness. 
In  spite  of  the  numliers  of  Knglish  in  the  country, 
few  Chil  ans  speak  English  or  other  foreign  lan- 
gnitgcs;  and  even  their  own  Castiliau  is  extremely 
slovenly. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gather,  from  our  conversation, 
that  the  life  of  a  fair  Chlletia  in  the  country  is  cir- 
ciinwrribod  and  uneventrul.  Gossip  of  the  very 
lightest  description  forms  the  staple  of  talk.  Events 
oulvide  of  Chili — indeed,  outside  her  owu  town — io- 
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t(>real  her  litUf.  II«r  knowle<l(ro  of  lileniture  ta  con- 
flnLMl  u>  Spnatsli  novels  and  poems  ;  of  ihe  arts,  to  a 
certain  amouut  of  oi.>emtic  and  danco  music.  Her 
luuuseroeau  are  small ;  o  visit  to  hor  friends  fur  gos- 
sip and  music,  a  wallc  lo  iho  AInmeda  or  plnza  to 
hear  tlie  baud,  t\  litilo  shopping,  and  now  nn.l  tlien  n 
lioll,  or  a  poor  opera  bjr  a  traveling  compniiy.     Out- 

^of-door  exercise  she  does  not  uiiderstund  ;  l:i\vn  lea- 
tiis  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  eccwitridiies  of  the 
Gringos.  Liquors  are  Imniled  ntimd  itnd  drunk  Willi 
iorao  ccrenionj'.  Five  o'clock  lea  i«,  iiiilinppily,  not 
known  10  the  Chilian!).  Soon  afterward  wo  take 
jr  leave,  uiir  kind  hostess  uttering  the  usual  hos- 
litablc  foniiu'a  to  a  new  acquaintunoo,  "  Yu  sub* 
Jsted  su  cas.i"  (.von  now  know  your  house;  or, 
Dore  freeljr  raodered,  mako  yourself  at  home  here.) 


JOROE   MONTT,    PKESIDENT  OF  CHIIX 

In  the  evening  after  dinner,  which  takes  place 
lirouglioul  Chili  ai  an  early  hour,  usually  bet  weeu  five 
six  o'clock,  wo  craorge  once  raoro  from  the  hotel 
'  to  spend  the  evening  with  aome  old  acquaintances  of 
the  town  in  accordance  with  a  previous  uivitiilion. 
|!hcir  home  reached,  we  enter  the  drawing  room, 
rhich  resembles  in  character  that  already  described, 
•ud  Und  assembled  half  a  dozen  young  ladies,  the 
hostess,  another  duenna,  and  two  or  three  Chilian 
gentlemen.  Tlku  latter  are,  a«  a  rule,  silent  and  ro- 
tiring  in  society,  paying  more  attention  to  the  wine 

PUie  backgromid  than  to  the  ladie.<i.     None  of  the 
mpany  arc  in  evening  dress,  which  is  seldom  seen 
cept  on  great  occasions. 
Music  and  doacing  now  tako  place,  whicli,  io  this 
kijihII  way,  form  the  mofit  frequent  stylo  of  evening 
cDicrtaiument.     The  dancing  is  not,  as  a  rule,  good ; 
at  least  according  to  English  notions.     But  the  na- 
^—tional  danco  of  Chili,  the  mma-cvjeoa,  familiarly  called 
^hho  aieca.  is  graceful  and  interesting,  and  moro  than 
^*inice  is  duuctd  in  the  course  of  the  evening.     A  lady 
•nd  a  gentleman  step  forward,  holding  a  hondker- 
IjDhicf  in  hand,  us  the  piano   sounds  the  o|>oniog  bars 
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of  the  accompanying  music,  which  is  of  marked  and 
peculiar  rhythm  in  triple  tinie.  Some  of  the  onlookers 
then  buDit  into  song,  to  which  the  dant^rs  move 
with  appropriate  gestures,  the  gentleman  apparently 
making  advances  lo  the  Inily,  uiio  resists  him  co- 
qiioitishly,  the  feet  of  boUi  moving  in  time  to  the 
music  with  not  very  complicated  steps.  The  hand- 
kerciiiofs  are  ilirougliout  gracefully  and  incessantly 
wuve<l  by  each  performer.  Two  versos,  with  a  paiiso 
bolweou  them,  complete  the  diuu.'C.  The  uiasical 
portion  of  the  evening's  entertainment  is  entirely  in- 
Btrumcntal,  few  Chilian  ladies  being  able  to  sing. 
Their  voices,  when  they  Il-ivo  any,  are  thin  and  weak, 
whether  from  their  mode  of  life,  from  tlic  climate,  or 
from  their  R.iJCod  descent — for  few  families  of  CIliU 
arc  free  from  Indian  blood — it  is  hard  to  say.  Mod- 
ern Italian  or  French  opera  form  the  repertoire.  Tlie 
great  composers  of  Germany  and  the  early  Italiun 
composera  arc  often  literally  unknown,  even  by 
name. 

At  about  10:30  o'clock  the  company  adjourn  to 
another  room  in  which  is  a  largo  table  bearing  tea, 
bread  and  butter,  and  sweet  cakes,  at  whicli  all  take 
their  scats.  ThiH  light  supper  is  a  regnlar  and  In- 
variable institution  in  Chili.Hn  families,  the  ladies  of 
which  are  generally  much  addicted  to  cheap  ccmreo- 
tioncry,  a  fact  ihat,  with  their  sedentary  habits,  ac- 
counts for  their  tendency  to  orabonpoint.  Returning 
to  the  drawing  room,  music  and  dancing  arc  resumed 
for  another  hour  or  so,  when  the  retiremeui  of  the 
guests  brings  tho  simple  but  pleasant  evening's 
amusement  to  a  close.  We  step  out  into  tho  street, 
wbich  is  silent,  except  for  the  occasional  elirill 
whistle  or  the  policemen,  and  walk  back  to  our  hotel 
ID  the  cool  night  air,  sweet  with  the  scent  of  (lowers, 
under  a  clear  star-lit  sky. 
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BY  REV.   GBOaOE  O.   FBOGaATT. 

Otnt  hearts  have  been  clothed  with  sadness  by 
reason  of  the  death,  from  inllueiiiMi,  of  the  Rev.  T 
11.  Stockton,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church  in  Buenos  Ayres.  This  sad  event  took  place 
on  tho  20ih  ult.  His  death  will  bo  mourned  by  a 
largo  number  of  friends  no  less  than  by  tho  members 
of  hi.s  congregation,  to  whom  he  had  endcnred  him- 
self, not  only  by  his  eloquonco  as  a  preacher,  but  by 
his  largeness  of  soul,  enterprising  spirit,  and  deep 
warmncss  of  heart  Tlio  poor  and  the  suffering  had 
few  warmer,  more  constant  friends  tlian  our  late  fel- 
low-laborer who  has  been  so  recently  called  to  the 
blessed  kingdom  of  light  above.  The  funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  tho  ven- 
erable Dr.  Smith,  of  Uie  Presbyterian  Oiurcli,  Rev. 
(i.  P.  Tloward,  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Milne,  and,  despite 
the  badness  of  the  weather,  was  very  largely  attended. 

Our  beloved  friend,  the   Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  has 
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been  ill  for  a  good  many  weeks.  I  am  frlnd  to  nay, 
hotvever,  lie  jg  mucL  belter  at  prcsi  nt  Dr.  Thomson 
has  a  wunderful  capacity  for  work ;  he  does  the  work 
of  two  or  Uiree  men,  coiiseqiieutly,  it  is  by  no  mi-ani 
strnnge  he  should  be  visited  now  aad  tlieii  with  a 
touch  of  Bickiieaa  tu  wurn  iiira  he  niiisl  ccunouiize 
his  splt>ndid  tileiita  r  little  for  the  grciiier  jflory  of 
Gud  tiad  of  the  dunomiaalion  lie  aervos  ko  fuiihrully 
And  Bu  well. 

Hi^  dniighter,  MIm  Nellie  Thomson,  is  dninf;  Ane 
work  as  directress  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  MrHsioii- 
ary  Si>ciety  scliool  in  Buenos  Ayrea  during  the  ot>- 
aence  of  Uiss  Le  Humy.  It  is  a  good  thinft  to  see 
the  young  in  the  very  morning  of  their  life,  before 
the  evil  one  has  hud  time  or  opporiuuity  to  eatic«  or 
to  wemi  them  uwny  frora  the  luve  of  Clirist,  devoting 
themJielves,  soul,  body,  mid  intellect,  to  the  holy 
cause  of  our  divine  IJwieenier.  I  trust  the  Lord  will 
pour  out  his  grace  up  in  u  few  oilier  Clirisiiiici  house- 
holds in  the  above  cily,  and  iliat  a  few  of  our  dear 
brethren  with  niimeroMs  sons  and  duiighters  may 
yet  enjoy  the  holy  privilege — one  of  the  moat  pre- 
cious to  a  food  parent  on  «»r|.li — of  seeing  one  after 
anoilior  of  their  sons  and  daughters  bowing  iu  iille- 
gpiiiico  to  tlie  cross  und  serving  tlieir  dear  Rt'deeraer 
with  all  tlieir  strength  and  might 

The  muiiioi[)jiruy  of  Lomus,  Province  of  ItueiiDa 
Ayres,  boa  grunted  a  piece  of  land,  fifty  by  sevouty-flvo 
meters,  for  a  Protestant  cemetery.  An  English  col- 
league says  one  of  the  lending  members  of  the  mu- 
nicipiility,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  was  "  almost  struck 
dumb  when  he  heurd  lliere  were  Argeuiiue  Piotes- 
tants."  Though  there  are  hundreds  of  Argjiitine 
Proiesinnis  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  yet  tliere  are 
thousands  of  the  natives,  uud  or  the  Ibreign  Itomi-h 
element,  too,  who  will  persist  in  believing,  or  in  af- 
Tecting  to  belicvo,  that  Prote.slantiara  is  purely  an 
exotic,  and  lliat  outride  of  tlie  foreign  Protealiiin  ele- 
ment there  is  no  Protestnni,  cleiiiout  wlmteverin  tlie 
country.  Every  Romish  priest  in  tho  country  anfully 
eocourugos,  and  does  his  very  best  to  niniiiliiiii.  this 
wicked  lie.  Unfortunately,  Uio  native  Protfstjint 
element  has  no  puijh,  as.oerlion,  or  wuiUke  blood  In 
its  veins;  riirllierniore,  it  iucliuva  by  far  nir>re  to  the 
negative  than  to  the  positive  side  of  Proiosiiiutism. 

Tliis  is  a  flue  Held  for  sonio  man  full  of  the  Spirit 
Some  modern  Juhu  the  U.ipiist  must  needs  go  ialo 
this  dread  wilderness  and  cull  these  coU,  uominal  be- 
lievers unto  a  lively  faith,  full  o(  hope,  fu.l  ol  light, 
and  full,  above  all,  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
Romanism,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  is  very  strong, 
very  peraistent,  aud  very  wit-ked,  both  iu  her  doc- 
trines and  in  tliu  kind  of  uiornl  itiflueaee  slia  exer- 
oisea  over  lliu  miuds  and  the  hearts  c>r  titose  who 
profess  to  follow  with  greater  or  lesser  fidelity  her 
teachings;  still,  for  all  who  really  will  there  u re  rich 
aud  glorious  opportunities  of  doing  nbidiiig  work  for 
Christ  alougaide  many  waters  in  IheBV  sctui-lieatheu- 
iab  laada. 


The  Romish  priestbood  are  already  iim 
rejoicing  iu  the  Argeuiiue  Republic  over  the  prosfiect 
of  Dr.  Saenz  Pena'a  accession  to  the  presidency  of 
tiin  Argentine  Republic.  Tliey  announce  daily  from 
every  pulpit  in  the  bind,  in  the  uiost  violent  and  In- 
solent lunguoge  coiicoivable,  that  the  coming  admiiH 
istraV'nn  "  wi.l  l>e  a  Catholic  one,"  and  that  every 
offiviikl  step  taken,  aud  every  measiiru  eunctio  ed  by 
tiie  iK-\v  ga^iveniineot,  will  have,  aa  far  aa  possible,  A 
decidedly  Romish  odor. 

The  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Argentine  liAve  lonn 
lioen  wishing  lor  a  president  fashioned  according  to 
the  desires  o'  their  own  selttsh,  perverse  hcsirt*.  and 
now,  to  all  human  appearances,  will  1^  tlieir  chance. 
We  devoutly  inist,  however,  that  providence  will  '  »- 
cree  otlierwise,  for  i(  Dr.  Saenz  Peaa  (General  Rooa'i  H 
piippt-t)  i.'ets  into  power  and  allempt.s  to  carry  oul  H 
his  |K)litiu:il  prognini  strictly  io  accordance  wiih  ilia 
coinniauds  and  behests  of  the  clerical  putty  serioiia 
di»turbancc!<  will  lake  place  and  much  preciuua 
blood  will  undoubtedly  be  spilled.  The  Argentine 
p«oplc  lire  too  noble  aud  love  liberty  ciio  wl>I1  to  al- 
low theniselv(.»!«,  knowingly,  to  be  delivered,  lied 
hands  niid  feet,  into  the  power  of  the  Roniish  pheai- 
liixid.  Such  an  event  m  ghi  happen  in  Ecuador,  in 
Pern,  iu  Venezuela,  but  in  my  judgment  is  not  |)Oi<ai- 
ble  ill  such  a  nation  as  tlie  Argentine  Republic. 

I'liirly   persons  were    admitted  a  forlnigbt  neo  on  ■ 
probation  into  the   Methodist    Epi.icopal    Church  in  ^ 
connection  with  our  work  at  Sta  Lucia  (B.  O.).     Tliia 
work,  eomiueuced  about  a  year  ago,  has  alre«dy  be- 
gun toyield  a  oniall  but  exceedingly  pt'e<'i<ius  harvi-st. 
Our    dear    brethren,    G.  Petersen   aiit!   T.     K!«ci>i-dei,  h 
have  been    the   main    iDStruuienta,    under   God,    in  B 
bringing  about  these  joyous  results. 

1  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  D.  Law- 
rie,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  i>r  the 
British  colony  in  Monlfviileo,  Dr.  Lawrie  toi^k  a 
warm  interest  in  church  niaitors,  and  was  a  lru!it>^ 
up  Iu  hi.s  death,  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Clmrch.  Mou- 
li-viileo.  The  tiew  rector  of  the  above  church.  Rev. 
i\  S.  llandeock,  seems  to  bo  quite  an  iniprovemrnt 
on  lii^  predeccsi>or.  One  of  hin  drst  steps  on  lukingf 
charge  of  Lis  ntw  i>arish  wms  to  call  for  more  l<ty 
help  in  the  prosecution  ot'  his  Cliristinn  work.  The 
new  rector  secuisdesirious  that  as  many  of  his  flock  as 
possible  should  be  coo|)cniturs  and  coworkers  wllli 
hint  iu  the  grand  work  of  annoiincihg  the  "glad  ^ 
tidings"  and  saving  immortal  soiilii,  fl 

There  is  one  thing  in  piiitlciilur  against  which   ilia  ' 
new  rector  niid  every  other  Christian  miniater  in  the 
city  ought  10  raise  his  voice  and  employ  hi.s  utmost  m 
iiiSueiico    (igainsi,  iiamely,  games  of  polo,  fooLl>.dl,  H 
cricket,  etc.,  on  Sundays.     It  is  shamofnl   how  the 
Lord's  day  is  svsioma'ically  desecrated   in  thi;'  ci:y 
and  in  Bucuoa  Ayics  by  hC'rca  of  youiUs  who  have 
iu   their  iufuncy  and    tender  boyhood   been   taught 
mare  excellent  things ;  who  have    been    lunghi  by 
pious  mothers  aud  godly  fathers  to  revcreuoo   lli* 
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8ubl»iih  ond  lo  keep  it  holy.  These  yonog  men,  who 
ought  to  be  tlte  honor  and  glory  of  evungelicAJ  Pmc- 
Mtantistn  in  these  lands,  are  its  bitterest  shnme  and 
ita  moat  burning  di^^race.  Ko  man  can  cry  out  bio 
loudly  against  audi  deliberate,  aystematic  wiclced> 
Bosa. 

Durasiu),  UnKjuay,  Awgutt  16,  1892. 


¥ 


Protestant  MissionB  in  South  America. 
The  Pitsbylmnn  ChurcK  A'orth,  lias  missions  in 
Briizil,  Chili,  aud  Colombin.  In  Brazil  the  aiatioiia 
uovnpii'd  nre  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Buliia,  lArangeiras, 
Novo  Friburifo,  Sao  Paulo,  Sontcnbs,  Caldas,  Cam- 
pauhn,  Jiihu.  Rio  Ctaro,  Boliicatii,  nnd  Cnrityba, 
iriih  10  ordiiiniHl  miK^ioiiarics,  I  mi-dicul  misaionnry, 
6  single  lady  missionMries,  T  mHrri>-d  Indy  roisaiuD- 
■rifs.  iind  2.TM  commumcania.  In  ChiU  there  ore 
»tiiiii>ns  at  ViiliKiriiiao,  Santiago,  Concepcion,  Copiapo, 
•ud  Chilinn,  with  G  ordained  missionurios  nnd  tlieir 
wivei,  and  2S4  communicants.  In  Columbiu  there 
are  st«iii>na  iit  Bogota,  Barranqutlliv,  and  Medollin, 
with  6  ordained  miaaionariea  and  their  wives,  1 
•ingle  liidr  mi.iaioDary,  and  132  comniunicuiits.  The 
Soullirrn  Prrthytrhan  Church  has  missions  in  Brnzil 
at  C'HiupiuMS,  Boiueilu,  Bagugoni,PL'rui»nihucn,  Ccroa, 
•nd  Maninlnio,  with  24  mule  and  femuIeniixsionNhes. 
The  SintViem  iMImdist  Church  repi»rt8  in  BruKll  ID 
erdnined  iniHsinnBrii-H  and  their  wives  and  ]Osin)i;le 
ladies.  The  SouOtem  Biiplist  Convention  rcporUs  mi>^- 
■ion  sLiiions  in  Brazil  at  Rio  de  Jiinoiro,  Bithia. 
Uacein,  Pernambiico.  Valent'a,  Alogoinlia*,  und  Xlinas 
fieraes^  with  '22  male  and  femitle  missionaries,  The 
Boulh  Americnn  Missionary  Society,  with  its  head- 
qiinrtrrs  in  London,  has  seven*]  miBsioniines  in  Bru- 
cil,  Uruguay,  Paragimy.  Argentina,  and  Cliili,  chieHy 
among  the  English-speuking  people.  The  Moravians, 
Society  for  the  Prop;.guiion  of  the  Goapel,  Wesley- 
•na,  and  t'nglish  Baptists  have  misaiotia  in  Guiana, 
and  tlie  Southern  Mi^iliodiat  Churcli  is  employiug  a 
■ative  missionary  in  Veiiezucla, 

Methodist  Ri-iscopal  Mibbiov. 

We  much  regret  that  the  special  articles  on  our 
work  in  South  AmeHci  pTtrniiaed  by  Superintendent 
Drees  have  not  been  received.  The  English  work  of 
otir  mission  commenced  in  Buenoa  Ayreain  1836.  the 
Spaniah  liouse-to-house  work  commenced  in  196-); 
tlie  Spanish  preaching  commenced  in  1807.  The 
atiperintt'iidenl  reports :  "  In  general  the  services  of 
the  church  were  never  so  largely  attended  as  at 
present;  a  moat  excellent  spirit  prevails  llirougbout 
the  work;  successful  revival  services  hare  been  held 
in  a  number  of  different  places,  and  the  reports  for 
the  rear  show  a  clieoring  increase  in  all  the  important 
Interests  of  our  work." 

The  mission  has  25  circuits  and  Btaiiona.  Of  these 
13  are  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  7  in  Uruguay, 
1  in  Puraguay,  3  in  Brazil,  and  1  Peru.     There  are  1 1 


foreign  mote  misalonnrica  and  their  wives,  7  foreign 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  11  ordained  and  29  unordained  native 
preachers,  1,07H  nipmhers  iind  1,159  prolmtiunerB, 
with  9.2113  adherents.  The  strnngcMl  cliHtgos  ar« 
in  the  cities  of  Buenos  Ayre)^  .md  Montevideo.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  coLiuiries  where  iliuro  jire  rvgular  ap- 
pointments some  mission  work  has  been  done  in 
Bolivia  aud  Venezuela. 

"The  First  Mcihodist  Episcoptd  Church  In 
Buenos  Ayri'S,  wliicli  has  lnt*dy  Inst  its  talented 
pii9tor(Rev.  T.  IL  Stockton)  by  death,  has  just  dosed 
tlie  filty-fiftli  year  of  its  hi»lory,  and  prubably  never 
had  a  wider  influence  nor  mis  engaged  in  n  greater 
number  of  entorpriscB  than  ni,  present.  The  central 
coiigri-gaiion  niaintains  its  cliaracter  Inr  sleuily  tind 
reliable  work.  Its  morning  sorviee-i  are  liirir^'ly  ut- 
tetided,  and  its  Sunduy  hcIiouI  is  doing  i-nk-a-nt  work. 
Ofl'alio<jis  from  this  ceninil  congregntiun  hiiw  sprung 
up  in  different  plui'es  in  the  city  and  suburiM." 


Ohn'stianity  Among  the  Gtiiana  Negroes. 

Dr.  Sciiaekf,  of  Pimuuuribo,  in  Dutch  Ouiann, 
describes  in  the  Jnurnul  of  the  Momvinn  Missiuns  a 
very  reniiiikiblo  ntovetneni  among  ii  larc'  tiibe  of 
the  busli  Kegroc.',  appiirenily  duf  to  the  inllnence  of 
H  new  church  which  the  missionaries  hiivo  built  in 
Uie  interior  of  the  country.  The  ruling  chiof  of  tlio 
tribe  has  isHiied  new  ordiitnnces  to  his  subjects,  con- 
cerned  pnnly  with  rdigions  observances,  p«rtly  with 
morals.  He  hiia  ordcro<t  thetn  to  destroy  ail  their 
idols  :ind  charms,  on  the  ((■'onnd  that  there  is  only 
one  great  God  in  lienven,  and  lo  him  alone  the 
people  must  hencoronh  pray.  He  aUo  issued  a  new 
moral  code  to  tlio  fullowiiig  elTt'cl; 
"The  people  nnisi  lead  inomi  Uvea" 
"  The  husband  miKt  not  beat  his  wife." 
"  The  separation  of  man  and  wife  is  forbidden.'* 
The  Negroes  themselves  are  endeavoring  \o  induce 
the  Christian  natives  to  forsake  their  present  aUe« 
glance  and  to  join  them,  on  tlie  ground  that  now  both 
are  nt  one  in  faith  and  in  customs.  Dr.  Schaerf  ihinks 
the  movement  to  bo  duo  lo  the  desire  among  tlie 
chiefs  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Christianity  nniong 
tJieir  i^eople  by  adopting  a  stricter  rule  of  life  and 
conduct  and  a  religion  thnt  superficially  resembles  its 
rival.  However  tljis  nmy  bo,  the  severity  with 
which  the  new  laws  are  enforced  and  ihcir  viohition 
is  punished  shows  that  the  form  of  Chrisliimiiy  lias 
bees  borrowed,  hut  not  the  spirit. 


Trx  revolution  in  Venez.iela,  after  much  bloodshed, 
has  boeu  ^uccesarul,  and  the  rictorious  leader,  Gen- 
eral Jonqiiin  ('respo,  is  acting  president. 

On  October  12  Dr.  Luis  Saenz  Pefiii  was  inaoga- 
rated  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  We  trust 
that  the  forebodings  of  our  correspondent,  aa  ex- 
pressed on  page  630,  will  not  be  realized. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


B«r«lplt, 

The  receipt*  of 
the  eleven  months 
were  ♦970,S52.32, 
ihe  rcceints  for  the 
yenr.  We  go  to 
October,  and  henre 
for  the  vear.     A  de 


our  Missinnarj  Ti'Ciisdry  for 
rinsing  with  September  30 
being  $87,3:)7.78  less  thnn 
3:iine  iiiootlis  of  the  previous 
])rcss  before  the  close  of 
cannot  give  the  full  report 
ticieticy  seema  probable. 


I 


Bon  Nnrli  Do  Wc  Kwpi 

TliiTe  will  be  hope  for  the  churches  and  for  the 
niinlxti y  when  wu  all  think,  not  with  how  little 
giving  Clin  wc  get  along,  but,  rather,  on  how 
little  Clin  wc  live.  For  the  amount  retained  fig- 
urt-s  as  largi'ly  in  worshipful  giving  as  the 
amount  given.  All  miiRt  be  held  at  Clod's  dis- 
posal. As  in  nature  life  springs  from  death, 
80  in  benevolence  we  must  deny  ourselves  and 
follow  Ilim  if  we  would  prosper. 


I 


■fJolcliiK  In  Die  Llb«ralilr  of  Othpn. 

"A  friend  of  ours  tells  us  of  a  cheery  old 
gcntlcuinn  who,  ■whenever  the  congregation  had 
made  a  liberal  offering  to  which  he  had  contrib- 
uted only  the  smallest  piece  of  silver  current, 
would  circulate  uiiioiig  the  people,  saying  over 
and  over,  '  Didn't  we  do  nobly  f '  Other  folks' 
lil'crality  was  useful  to  him  only  as  u  means  of 
hiding  bis  own  peiuiriousness,  and  he  confi- 
dently nppropriuted  the  result  of  their  self-sac- 
rifice IIS  if  it  reduuuiled  to  his  personal  credit. 
We  fenr  that  there  still  esist  people  of  this 
Btri  pe. " —  IntdligeH  cer. 

HiRdti  aiid  ClirUtlan  UliIiiR. 

The  Ijoudon  ChnMMn  contains  the  following: 
"In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  nii-s.-jionary,  the 
j)riest  in  charge  of  the  shrine  of  the  great  Indian 
idol  at  Calcutta  not  long  ago  said  that  on  the 
previous  day  a  sum  equal  to  £300,000  of  Eng- 
lish uiojiey  had  been  offered  to  the  goddess  by 
her  worshipers,  Three  hundred  thousiind  pounds 
in  one  day!  Yet  the  mighty  and  wealthy  Chris- 
tian uatiuu  which  rules  India,  while  spending 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  a  year  in  drink, 
can  only  spare  one  miserable  million  per  annum 
for  the  spread  of  the  Go.spel.  Does  not  the  poor 
Hindu,  stee[)ed  ill  «U]u'rstition  and  held  in  the 
terrible  chains  of  ca.ste,  sliow  his  belief  in  hia 
religion  in  a  far  more  practical  way  than  hia 
Tfhite  brother,  who  lives  in  the  full  blme  of 
Gospel  lightf" 


Tb*  Spirit  offllrfiB. 

The  spirit  of  giving  should  be  tliat  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Esod,  35.  21,  "They  came,  everyone 
whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and  everyone 
whom  his  spirit  made  willing,  and  they  brought 
the  Lord's  offering  to  the  work."  The  result 
with  them  wus  that  "the  stuff  they  bad  was 
siifticieut  for  all  the  work,  and  too  much;  "  mid 
the  people  had  to  be  "  restrained  from  briDging** 
(E.xod.  3C.  «,  7).  They  gave,  not  because  they 
were  bound  to  give,  but  because  they  took 
pleasure  in  giving  to  the  Lord  who  had  delivered 
thrm  from  Ixtudage  and  was  guiding  thciii  to 
the  proirisctl  l;iud. — Ateake. 


filte  DIrerllf  to  Ihe  I.nril. 

A  lady  who  bus  lirt<l  a  large  csperience 
missionary  matters  writes  as  follows:  "Dont 
be  too  anxious  to  have  a  special  field  or  object 
of  8ii|)port.  Give  your  money,  by  an  act  of  the 
most  spiritual  worehip,  directly  to  the  Lord, 
and  drop  it  quietly,  ladeu  with  prayer,  into  the 
treasury,  having  confidence  (you  must  have 
that)  in  tho.se  who  disburse  it  for  you,  and  let 
them  send  it  wherever  needed  most.  Dedicate 
it  wholly,  not  only  to  the  glorious  King,  but  to 
the  Man  of  sorrows;  and  if  the  Master  wants 
twine  strings,  wrai>per  paper,  and  pine  bo.\(a, 
so  practical  and  uuroinantie,  let  your  funds  go 
for  those  to  carry  the  Bible  in." 


Aid  Besldti  GMuf. 

Besides  giving  or  collecting  for  missions  aid 
can  be  rendered  ia  several  other  ways.  What 
is  Wiinted  is  (a)  that  Christians  should  believe 
in  the  missionary  cause,  advocate  and  defend 
the  cause,  take  it  upon  their  hearts  and  oire 
about  it,  make  the  cause  their  own;  iJi)  that 
they  should  read  and  learn  about  missions,  know- 
ing soiiietlitng  of  their  history,  of  the  needs  of 
the  liL'utheit  in  a  p.Trticuliir  country,  of  the  cir- 
cumsttmcesof  the  work  among  them,  and  watch- 
ing with  deep  personal  interest  the  movements 
of  missionaries  and  the  current  incidents  of  their 
trials  and  triumphs;  (e)  fhiit  they  should  re«m- 
larly  and  fervently  pray  for  the  missions  imd 
tlie  missionaries,  for  the  native  Christians  and 
their  pastors  and  teachers,  for  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedans, and  that  the  "  Lord  of  the  harvest  " 
will  "send  forth  more  laborers  into  his  LnrvesU" 
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■dill 


itki  of  T«l«r«a(, 

On  July  6  there  died  in  Australia ^he  yeteran 
missionary  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray,  who  entered 
Upon  his  missionary  career  in  the  South  Seas  in 
183G,  laboring  chiefly  in  the  Samonn  group.  Dr. 
Lansing,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Egypt, 
bus  lately  died.  Dr.  J.  V.  N.  Talmage,  for  many 
Jears  a  missionary  in  China,  died  on  August  19. 
The  Presljytcriau  t'hurch  lost  in  September  two 
of  ita  most  honored  secretaries.  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen, 
Secretary  for  Freednien,  and  Rev.  Henry  Ken- 

11,  D.D.,  Secretary  for  Home  Missions. 


i 


Dc*  Wolaci  Conferciice  tad  niMluna. 

Set  roi  iiry  McCabo  w riles :   "  G reat  enthusiasm 
Iprevailed  in  the   Des  Moiucs  Conference  wlien 
l(he  treasurer's  report  was  read.     It  showed  tljat 
Khe  collections  were  $29,367.74,  an  increase  of 
$2,809.46  over  the  previous  year.     The  Coiifer- 
euce  sang  the  doxology  over   it.     Bishop  An- 
drews aaid :  '  The  best  of  it  is  that  it  has  been 
done   without    hurtmg   any   other    collection.' 
Only  a  little  while    n'jtn^  in  the  year  1834,  this 
^—Conference  was  giving  only  about  as  much  as 
^HiliG  Des  Moines  District  hits  given  this  year — 
^Hftbout  $7,000.     Four  facts  account  for  thi"  great 
^Bfoccess:  1.   8ix  thousniid  copies  of  World-Wide 
^vjfwnont  were  taken  by  the  Confeience.     2.  The 
^flight  men  were  iimde  presiding  eklcrs.     3,  The 
pastors  iilanncd   for  perfect  success  and  won  it. 
4.  The  jKiople  responded  as  to  the  call  of  God." 


Dod'i  Voii'«  ia  the  Bible. 

In  this  day  of  liigheraad  lower  criticism  of 
the  Bible  we  sometimes  overlook  that  which 
makes  our  Scriptures  their  own  be»t  witnes.<(  in 
all  lands.  One  has  written:  ''1  believe  the  Bi- 
ble to  be  the  word  of  God,  not  becau.sc  I  have 
been  taught  that  it  is  so,  nor  because  the  evi- 
dences of  its  divine  authorship  and  inspired  con- 
tents have  been  so  conclusively  dealt  with  by 
some  of  our  lending  iutclilects  (though  these 
consideratious  have  helped  uie  in  days  gone  by), 
but  because  bringing,  not  'an  inspired  mind  to 
read  an  inspired  bonk,'  but  a  dark  ititud  and  a 
sinful  heart  within  range  of  its  wondrous  light 
aad  teaching,  God's  own  voice  spoke  to  me 
through  the  pages  of  the  book.  Darkness  fled 
away,  and  liberty  and  peace  took  the  place  of 
restless  uncertainty,  weary  bondage,  and  dis- 
tressing doubt.  Now,  every  bit  of  the  Bible, 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  is  instinct  with 
Christ.  Increasingly,  as  I  read  the  earlier  books, 
I  see  the  force  and  meaning  of  Christ's  own 
words  when  in  John  ii.  40,  referring  to  Moses, 
iie  said,  '  He  wrote  of  me.'" 


A  Shinlns  Kxample. 

BIr.  John  Buell,  of  8t.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Church,  about  eighty-five  years 
of  age,  and  who  earns  bis  daily  bread  by  work- 
ing in  a  woolen  mill  in  that  city  picking  wool, 
gave  his  pastor  $20  for  missions  ibis  year.  The 
aged  brother  is  so  deaf  he  can  no  longer  hear 
the  word  of  God  preached,  but  he  reads  the 
Central  Chi-Utian  AdvooiU.  Last  week  he  came 
again  to  the  pastor's  study  and  stated  lie  had 
read  in  the  Central  that  $30  would  supjiort 
a  native  pastor-teacher  in  India  for  a  whole  year, 
and  handing  him  the  $S0  suoked  him  to  forward 
it  to  the  proper  place.  This  is  surely  a  shining 
example  of  true  interest  in  God's  work  and  is  a 
forceful  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  pays  to 
circulate  our  AdvoaiUt  and  other  literature  ai 
a  mcjius  of  infonuing  and  inspiring  our  people 
to  a  duo  consecration  of  their  means  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  especially  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions. Surely  "the  deaf  hear"  the  claims  of 
Christ  and  the  needs  of  the  world  as  they  read 
such  splendid  jjapers  as  the  Central.  Pastors,  get 
your  people,  all  of  them,  to  take  the  Adiyociiteii, 
Gospel  iy  Ai.i.  Lanos,  and  Wm-ld-  With  Mittiont, 
aud  it  will  help  you  raise  your  collections. 

J.  O.  P. 

ChrtiUanitj  Ethrtlas  HindnUai. 

Dr.  Pentecost,  writing  of  India,  says:  "The 
devil  is  called  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,'  and  surely  he  lias  poisoned  and  putrefied 
the  entire  air  of  India.  I  mean  even  more  thaa 
the  mere  moral  atmosphere.  But  the  Gospel  ia 
purifying  the  air — nay,  the  devil  himself  is  be- 
ing driven  out  of  it;  and  even  Hinduiiiiu  is  feel- 
ing  the  effects  of  this  purifying  process.  The 
educated  llinduH,  even  the  most  determined  op- 
posers  of  Christianity,  are  confessing  that  Cliria- 
tiauity  is  steadily  modifying  not  only  their 
thought,  but  their  conduct.  A  prominent  Hindu 
said  to  me  not  many  months  ago,  *  Dr.  Pente- 
cost, some  years  ago,  especially  in  the  days  of 
Drs.  DutT,  Wilson,  aud  Anderson,  you  Chris- 
tiana maile  a  good  many  converts  from  among 
the  Brahmins,  but  you  will  win  fewer  and  fewer 
of  this  class  in  the  future.  You  neeii  not  hope  to 
convert  mnny  intelligent  and  educated  Hindus 
to  Christianity  in  the  future.'  I  askeii  him  on 
what  he  based  this  judgment,  and  he  replied  ia 
substance:  'Because  we  are  learning  from  yon 
Christiana  many  things;  and  I  admit  tliough 
you  are  tint  making  any  great  jtrogress  in  con- 
verting Hindus,  that  you  have  done  much,  and 
will  be  »tin  doing  much  more,  to  Chrulianiaa 
JlinduUin.''" 


A  Worthy  Letter  About  Giving  for  Missions. 


A  Worthy  Letter  About  Giving  for  MissioM, 

BV   BISHOP   J.    M.    TUOBURS. 

I  HATE  jusl  received  a  letter  front  a  rniin  living;  in 
the  State  of  Wasliington  which  breothea  so  good  k 
spirit  and  inantfesia  so  wise  a  view  of  pcrsoiinl  duty 
thot  I  venture  to  scud  it  for  piibliciiiim  to  the  (jOS- 
PKL  IK  All  Laxps.  Tlio  fulluwiag  is  ibe  letter  witli- 
oiil  finiciiiiment: 

Tou  .will  And  Inctoaed  ■  draft  on  New  York  for  tblrtr- 
dve  dnilurs  r»  mnke  me  nni>  nt  thai  hundrL-d  )rnu  Wftnt«d,  I 
•end  ihlrtv-Dve  JoHun— iblrty  for  ihv  8upi>ort  of  ■  pastor^ 
leiicbtT.  iind  Ovu  ici  ir«t  Oic  ninnoy  to  lilni  nr  to  help  him  In 
•njr  way.  Tlils  will  riiaki'  a  hiinOrwl  umJ  ttilrty-tlve  dollars 
lor  forplBi)  mltsloiu  from  nm  this  year.  1  uin  a  poor  man. 
I  work  by  Ui«  day  fur  my  support.  Next  year  I  will  try  to 
■end  you  more,  t  do  not  ask  you  to  write  to  tne,  but  plcoM 
do  wrl(t>  to  the  Gospel  i.n  all  Uands  whenever  you  dto. 
That  Is  where  I  look  every  moath  to  bear  from  you.  ]  know 
yitii  canuoi  write  a  letter  t<>  everyone  of  nm  bui  we  can  hear 
from  yuu  If  you  wrlt«  to  the  Gospkl  i>'  all  Lands.  I  r«>> 
nuln 

Tourf  tnoflt  truly, 

Two  things  are  wonh.y  of  comraendMiion  in  the 
above  letter:  in  the  flrst  pla(»,  the  writer  is  giviiif;  in 
Uie  spiril  of  the  widow  who  cast  in  tier  mites.  Not 
lonj.'  Riiioe  the  Americun  public  were  informed  ilirougrh 
tlie  diiily  pHpeni  iliHt  a  wculiliy  gentlemiifi  in  no  Enst* 
em  Suite  hud  given  ten  thousand  dollnrs  to  a  eertiiin 
iniit.<*ioii»rv  collection.  The  nctiisl  libenility  of  the 
donor,  if  meiisiired  by  the  scale  upon  wliieli  this 
brother  has  (;iven  during  ilio  litsi  ^-ctir,  amounts  to 
p^witive  p;irsiniony.  IF  everyone  would  (five  in  pro- 
portion  to  whul  l»e  receives,  lite  treasury  of  the  Lord 
would  ovrtlow,  and  every  jtotKl  word  and  work  could 
bo  curried  forward  will)  iiniatorritpted  vitjor.  1  hnv« 
known  u  man  wortli  three  niilliuiiB  to  ftive  Rfty  dol- 
lars lit  the  BtinuHl  Tiiis-'iionary  collection;  and  if  a  nmn 
wortli  live,  ten,  or  tilteen  miliiona  Rives  two  or  iLrc« 
hundred  dotlitr!!.  it  is  coiiaidered  itll  right;  but  in  the 
lifclit  oC  the  HJHive  letter  whnt  does  such  a  coiitri- 
biitioTi  h>ok  like'.'  We  have  men  in  our  Clmrch  anyone 
of  wlioin,  if  he  were  to  frive  in  the  spirit  and  in  tlie 
acluid  pcrcei.tiiKe  Mtiopicd  hy  tiii-sirooti  brother,  would 
be  nhle  lu  i!ii|>|x)ri  ult  our  nuHsiona  to  the  heutlten 
without  assistiiiice  fiom  any  other  quurter.  The  time 
has  fully  come  for  putting  more  plainly  beJore  ail 
wt-.ikhy  Christiiins  the  fact  that  they  arts  htiling  in 
llieir  duly  if  they  do  not  give  back  to  God  as  he  gives 
to  thotn.  Hundred!)  upon  hundreds  of  meti  and 
women  bearing  the  Christian  uurne  arc  htiltcring 
tliemmelves  that  they  are  doing  their  whole  duty  be- 
cause they  give  nnicii  moio  i}ian  other  people,  wlieroaa 
ther  are  actually  giving  very  much  tc^s  than  the 
rnok  and  Ble  ol'  tlieir  brclbreD  and  sisters.  inHny  of 
wliotn  CDNi  in  all  their  living,  while  others  give  a 
tenth,  a  Bfih,  or  a  half  of  their  annual  income.  If  a 
■  man  worth  five  millions  givea  a  hundred  thousand 
duiliirs.  all  the  world  henrs  about  it;  but  if  nnoilior 
mail  worth  twenty-five  tlioniiand  gives  one  tlioiisund, 
■o  menitun  whatever  is  made  of  the  liict.     The  one 


gives  one  five  thousandth,  and  the  nilicr  gire*  m» 
twenty-tiflh,  Hundretls  upon  huiidredaol  good  nietk 
are  giving  at  the  latter  rate  all  the  time,  either  for 
raixsionfi,  new  churches,  or  other  forms  of  Chriatiack 
work.  The  Rockefeller  standard,  whiuh  is  attracting 
BO  m.ich  attention,  and  which  is  regarded  in  the  light 
of  one  of  the  new  wonders  of  the  prcjieiii  generutioo, 
is  jn  reality  a  low  stnndnrd.  It  may  seem  a  very  iio- 
generons  thing  to  any,  but  if  Mr.  Rockcrflk-r  weret» 
give  according  to  the  standard  adopted  by  thousand* 
of  poorer  men  his  recent  gift  to  the  Chicago  Dnlyer- 
sity  would  have  to  be  incre».<ied  by  a  great  niaQ/'^_ 
millions.  ^1 

Another  point  in  the  above  letter  which  I  wish  to^^ 
commend  is  the  Ihoughifiil  coo'-idcnitioti  ni  the  writer 
in  declining  to  n.«k  for  a«peciiil  letter  \xrillen  to  hin>- 
sclf.  I  And  no  fault  with  iho^i-  who  trisili  to  get  these 
letters,  but  hnving  been  pies^^eil  dunug  the  past  fewr^l 
weeks  by  cnrrespondeticc  ol'  this  kind,  I  can  appro- ^| 
ciate  the  thoiiglitriilneiis  of  nnyone  who  declines  • 
favor  which  others  uppreciitte  very  hiylity.  The 
other  day  I  received  twetity-"Ovcn  letters  in  h  single 
mail,  most  of  them  being  IWum  go**!  Iml  e'g«>rdonorv 
to  missionary  work,  asking  lor  iiiforniiition  concerning 
the  objects  to  which  their  money  had  been  iipplied.  I 
do  not  complain  of  this,  but  am  trying  to  muke  pro- 
vision for  meeting  all  sucii  rctjiit'sis.  At  the  same 
time  I  catniot  refruin  from  piilili<-ly  approving  the 
spirit  of  the  giver  who  is  willing  to  give  his  money 
to  piirtica  whom  ho  can  trust  and  to  wait  patiently 
until  he  Is  permitted  to  look  down  from  llie  skies  upon 
the  work  which  is  being  accomplished  by  it  before 
lenriiilig  how  n>iich  good  is  actually  done  by  it. 
Surely  this  good  nmn  will  not  lose  his  reward,  for  he 
gives  iti  noble  measure  and  in  a  nohic  spirit. 


Open  a  Mission  in  Aluka. 

BY    SAKAH   H,    LYON. 

Alt  Optn  Lttler  to  tite  General  Missionary  CommitiM 

of  Oic  SlcOtoditl  Episcopal  Church. 

Bear  FATiiERfl  and  Brothers:  For  some  year* 
past  your  correspondent  has  looked  for  u  report 
from  our  missions  in  Alaska.  Not  seeing  one,  we 
sentovitan  inquiry,  and  received  reply  thtit  the  parent 
Hifsionary  Society  had  never  establiaiied  a  tnissioa 
tliore. 

Tlte  Womfln's  Home  Uissionary  Speiety  haa  » 
gmiill  missiuii  on  the  island  of  Uiiiila.<ik*,  and  is  now 
collt'Cting  funds  to  build  a  home  nnd  school  to 
educate  Indian  girls.  But  how  about  the  men  and 
boys  and  all  the  people  on  the  one  hundred  antt 
BIty  other  islflnds^ 

The  United  States  government  haa  allotted  to  th* 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  mission  Held,  the 
Aleutian  chain  of  islands,  though  there  ia  no  r«- 
Btrictions  pitt  upon  any  sect  or  section. 

The  ol.j.ct  of  tlii.n  letter  is  to  ask  the  committee  U  \ 
they  will  plmit  m  mission  soinevvhere  in  A'aakii  ricbt] 


D'tacuaaiona  About  Missionariea  in  JiijMin. 
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■wnr.  ThtTo  is  min'h  need  that  wo  lift  our  Eski- 
mo nnd  Indian  citizens  lo  a  fiiKlior  pluiie  of  living. 
Many  tribes  are  longing  for  tencliers  and  preachers. 
8oiiie  iribes  nre  Rtill  ciinnibnl  rl(rht  liere  under  the 
suirs  and  stripes.  Why  are  our  Imcks  tiimcil  upon 
Alaska  and  our  faeoa  set  so  eiiiforly  toward  China 
and  India  ?  AInska  ontiiemlions  iliem  ulL  Slie  Ima 
liotliini;  lialfao  civilized  ea  Btuld)il<>ni. 

Truly,  '•These  ought  ye  to  have  dmie;"'  but,  "aud 
Dot  to  leave  the  other  undouo,"  i^  jii>t  as  comniflnd- 
in^,  and,  in  tho  sense  of  patriotism,  ouo  of  the 
"  weisfhtier  matters  of  the  Uiwr." 

^«ot  to  subtract  a  nickel  frr>ni  any  mission  sinrted, 
but  out  from  the  million  and  a  quarter  now  collecting 
for  mi.tiiions,  may  we  help  Alaska?  S'>lomon  eaid: 
"To  evoryiliing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  lime  to 
every  purpose  under  heaven.  A  time  to  be  born ; 
A  lime  to  gret;  a  time  to  build  up;  n  lime  lo  plant;  a 
time  to  keep  silcneu  and  n  (imo  to  speuk."  Our 
jtai-pose  is  Alask:i.  Is  nut  thiH  tlio  season  and  Itte 
time  for  lier  1    Shall  islie  be  "  boru  aguiu  ?" 

Is  it  lime  to  build  up  Zioii  ?  SliuU  we  still  kcop 
silent  when  llie  time  to  sponk  1ms  como? 

Will  this  comniiiiee  plnnt  h  niisaiun  in  Alaska 
right  away?     We  press  tlio  qnesiiuu — will  youf 

Nvnealk,  0, 


DiscussiooB  About  Mtssioaar'es  in  Japan. 

Br   REV.  DAVID  S.  SPU.VCICR. 

The  Orient  rrc(|iieiit!y  witiie«ses  a  lively  dfgoiission 
of  llio  niis-tiiMiiiric!)  and  ilicir  work  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  lucul  Eu){li3li  press.  Some  of  these  dis- 
cussions are  proHtiiblc,  Mttao  otherwise.  One  sui'h 
diacussiuti  luiii  recently  been  had  in  tlie  cilumns  of 
the  Jopiin  Miiii.  an  Ktiglish  periodical  published  in 
Ti>koliBnia  by  Captiiin  Brinkley,  B.A.  A  writer 
•igriiinir  himself  "  Hard  Fsicl  "  loada  an  attnck  upon 
tlie  miKsionuries,  which  Captain  Brinklt-y  ptiiiliahed, 
but  in  tlic  sume  i.<!»uo  came  out  with  an  editorial 
against  "  Kurd  Knct."  Captain  Brinkley  makes  no 
pnyfi'iision  of  Cliriatinnity  personally,  but  is  a  bright, 
Scholarly  Englishman,  formerly  commniider  of  a  body 
ot  her  British  mnjcaiy's  troops  then  siutioned  at 
Yokohama,  subseijuently  a  teacher  in  a  gifverumctit 
Sl-IiooI  in  Japnn,  and  now  odils  the  bc^C  KngUsh  jour- 
nal in  all  the  East.  His  knowledKO  of  Japiinese  art, 
Uuguage,  ciislnm!»,  and  roliKions  is  perhaps  uiiiqiialed 
hy  any  other  man  on  the  ticld.  "Hard  Fuel"  is 
manifeslly  an  agnostic,  and  a  man  of  strong  prejudice. 
Since  both  writers  are  outside  not  only  of  the  mia- 
ilonary  circle,  but  niso  of  the  Christian  CliDfch,  and 
are  both  bright  anil  well-read  men,  their  opinions  are 
of  more  thnn  ordinary  iiiierest  to  us.  1  have  arranged 
the  charges  of  ■•Hard  Fact"  in  order,  with  the  sn- 
iwers  of  Captain  Brinkley,  and  lot  each  speak  for 
himiolL  Tlie  editor  In  a  previous  article  had  pro- 
pounded the  qiieatiiin,  "Why  is  it  that  foreign  com- 
Bunities  in  the  £a.>it  invariably  include  an  element 


hostile  to  roiflsionariea  f "    To  tills  'Hard  Fact"  at- 
tempts a  reply. 

Charge  by  "Hard  Fact."  Missionaries  are  "a  non- 
productive  class,  of  no  value  whatever  to  civiliiutioD, 
but  wholly  parasitic,"  therefore  they  "  DMturally 
receive  little  consideration  nod  a  good  deal  of  con- 
tempt" 

Aniteer  by  Brivktry.  Here  ar«  two  distinct  asser- 
tions, first,  tlint  missionaries  are  unproductive; 
secondly,  that  they  are  of  no  vnlno  whatever  to  civil- 
iziitiou.  Suppose  tliat  we  grant  the  former,  would  it 
constitute  any  reason  for  the  hostility  of  n  portion  of 
tlie  foreign  communities?  In  every  npgloineralion 
of  human  beingu  forming  n  society  there  i."*  a  class  of 
nhsolntely  nonproductive  persons,  yet  its  units  ar» 
ni)l  nece.'ssrily  rcj:;irded  with  either  dislike  or  con- 
tempt. The  Enplisli  I'o'idily  is  a  case  in  pi)iiit.  It 
is  true  thnt  not  »  few  oi  ilie  nobles  distitiguiith  them*  i 
selves  as  politicians,  soldier*,  or  writers,  but  these 
arc  tl'e  exceptions.  Of  the  ch'sa  in  general  it  is  be- 
yond question  that  they  are  nooproduciive.  Ar« 
they  (<ir  that  reason  despised  or  nnpopnlHr?  "Non- 
productive," "  parasitic,"  "valneless  fis  a  civilizing 
agency" — these  are  cruel  epitlntx,  but  if  anyone  ven- 
tures to  tell  us  in  sober  onrnesi  that  the  men  con- 
Rpicuous  among  foreign  rcsidcnis  in  the  Kast  for  hos- 
tility to  missionaries  nrosensilily  inHiienced  by  anjr 
■uch  considerntions,  wo  can  only  receive  the  declara>| 
tion  with  a  smile.  Kven  such  a  ruthless  trampler 
upon  tradition  will  scarcely  venture  to  eliminate  tha 
inHuence  of  the  Naznrenc's  faith  from  the  annsls  of 
civilization.  And  as  to  the  statement  that  mission- 
aries are  "of  no  value  to  civilization,  but  wholly  par- 
asitic," it  appenrs  to  us  to  betray  an  almost  incredibl* 
degree  of  prejudice.  As  preachers  and  prncticors  of 
a  high  moml  code,  obedience  to  which  incalculably 
enhances  the  effective  value  of  men's  best  faculties, 
mLsaionaries,  by  their  teaching  and  by  their  example, 
cohstituta  a  civilising  influence  of  the  greatest  impoN 
tunce. 

"Hard  Fact."  Think  a  while  upon  this  littla 
question :  Are  the  foreign  communities  in  the  Eaat 
hoi^tile  to  clerg^-meii  who  are  not  mistionariett 

Coplain  Brinkley,  He  even  employs  italics  to 
erophiisizo  the  distinction  between  ordinary  clergy- 
men and  missionaries.  But  in  what  conceivable  re- 
spect do  ordinary  clergymen  lielong  tu  the  productiva 
class  if  missionary  clergymen  do  not?  Kvidontly 
noiiprodik'tiveness  cxplaiua  nothing  of  the  anti- 
missionary  feeling. 

"Hard  Fad."  But  the  foreign  ooromuoitiea  in 
the  Kusi  who  are  not  missionary  lovers,  like  some  of 
those  to  whose  view  disiauce  may  lend  enchantment, 
see  the  Gospel  diffnsers  at  work.  Tbey  see  tha 
humbug.  They  are  bored  with  tha  hypocrisy  and 
TulgaKty  of  it.  They  know  how  converts  are  raada 
by  moat  of  the  aealons  evangelists  amoag  "  the  poor 
and  needy,"  and  tlie  art  of  mannfMCtunng  converts  la 
not  a  pretty  one.     In  fact,  otM  of  the  serious  otv 
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JoctioTis  n>ade  lo  tho  menlion  of  the  nanje  of 
CbrutixiiUy  in  Japan  by  the  Jupanese  U  its  vulgarity. 
Well,  the  missionaries  have  made  it  so.  Japanese 
Christianity  is  about  as  vulgar  as  ChrisliKiiilv  can 
be. 

Captain  Brinkley.  "  H«rd  Pact "  ««yg  tliat  ilio 
Japanese  seriously  object  to  Christianity  because  of 
its  vulgarity.  For  ourselves  iwciily-five  years'  ex- 
perience has  never  afforded  the  Icnst  suspicion 
of  such  D  prejudice.  It  ia  true  I  hat  converts  are 
rnude  more  readily  ninong  tlie  Uiwer  orders.  But 
■where  was  it  ever  otherwise?  Every whero  tho  un- 
educated  are  most  impressionable,  llio  poor  tiiid 
BiiAerin^  most  ncoensiblu  to  words  of  promise  Hnd 
Ciimfort.  In  Japmi,  too,  lliere  is  a  special  reason — 
the  upper  classes  are  skeptics  in  res|iect  of  nil  re- 
lig^ioiis,  and  skepticism  is  of  all  uioods  the  most  ob- 
durate. 

'■'Hard  Ibet"  To  support  men  in  comparativa 
luxury  in  Japan,  doing  nothing  except  spreudini; 
prejudice,  and  producing  uuiliiiig  but  ill-will  to 
foroi^jiora  at  large,  is  ccrt<tiiily  enough  to  strain 
putieiice  with  a  system  huviug  oo  justiflottioti  in 
common  sense.  Tho  truth,  which  ought  to  be  told 
and  is  not  told,  is  that  the  life  of  misaiouaries  in 
Jnptin  ie  for  the  most  part  a  life  of  oomforti  idlenesa, 
and  mischief, 

Cui'OxiH  lirinkley.  It  is  weury  work  traversing 
again  this  familiar  ground.  We  huve  lisloned  ad 
nansKHm  to  the  monstrous  ducliine  that  missiunuries 
ou^lic  to  lead  a  life  of  asceticism  and  privation.  We 
have  wondered  whether  tho  men  professing  them, 
selves  disciples  of  such  a  barbnrous  supcrslitiun— for 
the  principle  of  mortifying  the  flosh  to  pIcHsa  the 
IVrity  is  a  relic  of  savagery,  an  heirloom  from  the 
days  when  the  prophets  of  Baal  gushed  theinselvea 
before  the  altar — we  have  wondered  whether  these 
men  were  cupable  of  perceiving  the  glaring  contra- 
diction between  Uieir  bigoted  prescription  for  the 
missionary's  munuer  of  life  and  their  radical  disa- 
vowal of  the  truth  of  hia  creed.  But  our  conclusion 
generally  has  been  that  if  such  silly  and  iotoh-'ruDt 
prejudice  did  not  exist  tlie  missioimry  himself  might 
bo  better  dispensed  with.  If  evil  report  is  one  of  the 
trials  tliat  he  has  lo  endure,  it  is  also  aa  evidence  of 
the  uiichiiriiiiblc  spiril,^  to  Kufien  which  ia  one  of  hia 
functions.  But  among  tlie  tuaiiy  Hingular  charge* 
preferred  against  the  missiouary  we  now,  for  the  flrat 
time,  find  litis  included,  that  "living  in  compnralire 
luxury  to  Japan,  be  does  nothing  but  spread  preju- 
dice, and  produces  tiutliing  but  ill-will  to  foreigaers 
at  large."  Impus.sib]e  t<i  formulate  a  falser  gttitenieuL 
The  one  thing  that  londii  nbove  all  othera  to  allay 
the  indignation  and  the  dislike  engendered  among 
the  Jupanese  by  llie  masterful,  contemptuous  ways 
ef  the  average  foreigner,  the  one  thing  above  all 
others  which  reconciles  the  Japanese  in  some 
measure  to  the  diOVreace  betweeu  the  civilizatioa 
which  we  profess  aud  the  rudeneas  which  we  loo 


often  pmclicc,  is  the  kindly,  beneficent,  and  sympa- 
thetic life  of  the  missionary.  Ho  Lj  a  perpetual 
leaven  of  reconciliation,  a  couDiant  antidote  to 
estranging  influences.  What  is  it  tliat  "  Hrtrd  Fact" 
says  about  the  missionary's  life  1  Ue  calls  it  "  a  life 
of  comfort,  idleness,  and  mischief."  The  only  charita- 
ble conclusion  to  be  formed  al>out  the  formulator  of 
such  a  charge  ia  tlint  his  acquaintance  with  missiona- 
ries has  been  limited  to  llie  four  black  sheep  found  in 
every  flock. 


METHODIST  UPlfiOOFAL  10881058. 


tht  Star  of  India  of  .August  26  says:  '"Dr.  J, 
E.  Scott  has  purchsifcd  a  pile  in  the  center  of  Mnth- 
ra  for  8,000  rupees  (81,667),  and  an  Amoricnn  ludy 
hiis  sent  16,000  rupees  ($3,334)  to  erect  a  suit»hle 
building  for  scboolhouse  and  lecture  hall.  Ur.  Sciiit 
and  Mrs.  Scott  accomplish  a  large  amount  of  work; 
lie  is  chaplain  for  a  hundred  aoldiers,  and  keeps  up 
several  services  in  English;  he  thoroughly  carec  for 
hi.s  lartre  IJindustnni  work,  and  ho  faithfully  performs 
Hie  duties  of  the  presiding  elder  of  a  larg«  and  very 
fruitful  district." 

Rev.  D.  DB\ie.<i  Ho/^re  writes  from  Pensng,  Straits 
Settlements,  in  July :  "  I  hod  tlie  high  HHiistkction 
two  Sundays  ago  of  baptiung  in  church  four  young 
Baba  children.  It  was  done  at  the  requestor  tlieir 
grniiilniother  and  mother,  Chiuooc  ladies  who  are  not 
Christinn,  and  were  never  in  a  church  before.  The 
four  children  were  freely  placed  beneath  my  control 
for  their  snViBoquent  teaching  in  the  faith.  They 
will  all  (llie  eldest  is  nlrendr)  lie  pnpib  in  our  school. 
The  Spirit  alone  has  brought  about  this  oUieru-ise 
unaccountable  thing.  Last  Sunday  we  baptized 
three  European  children.  The  service  waa  very  im- 
pressive. Upon  next  Sunday  we  open  a  Sunday 
school.  Mrs.  Young  will  have  charge  of  the  little 
boys  and  girls,  and  Mr.  Balderstou  begins  a  class  for 
Bible  study  for  young  Chinese  Bubne,  several  of 
whom  are  engaged  to  come." 

Rot.  J.  D.  Webb  writes  from  Musaffamngar, 
India,  August  2:  "  We  had  35  more  baptiama  among 
the  CliBniurs  in  the  MucHnikrniigar  District  on  tlie 
25lh  and  35  on  the  2Glh  of  July,  mnking  70  in  two 
diiys.  There  are  a  large  number  of  iuquiren  whom 
we  hope  to  buptize  soon." 

Rev.  J.  B.  Thomas,  of  Bijnour,  N.  W.  P.,  writes  to 
the  Kaukub  under  dale  August  16  aa  follows: 
'•We  liave  had  ten  more  bapiisnia  from  the  Nat 
caste,  making  tweuty-four  from  that  class  this  month. 
This  i.s  sin  npeiiiiig  whicli  we  were  not  expecting. 
These  people  are  very  Jricunily,  and  we  have  good 
rCHSon  to  believe  that  all  of  them  will  become  Chris- 
tiuiis  ill  a  short  lime.  Dr.  Scott's  evangelists  (Cha- 
mar  preachers)  iiave  just  relumed  from  the  Nagiiia 
aide  of  my  work,  and  their  reports  of  the  prospects 
of  the  work  in  that  direction  are  really  inspiring. 
They  sjiy  the  Chuman  ou  every  side  aie  just  about 
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If  to  accept  Clirixt;  mora  tJmn  flfty  liave  already 
0  BO.  Owin^  to  tlie  heavy  rains  tliey  were  not 
■ble  to  reach  muujr  of  the  most  hopeful  villages. 
Bin  tlief  are  coming  bank  in  October,  and  we  look 
for  a  big  work.'' 

Bishop  Joj-ee  writes  from  Bulgaria:  "The  Bulga- 
118  arc  (et'ling  more  kindly  toward  ua  than  they  have 
leretufore.  and  we  hare  good  coDgregationa  wherever 
«re  have  cliurch  buildings  into  which  we  can  invite  tlie 
people;  but  they  will  not  go  to  private  house?  whore 
we  have  preaching,  nor  will  they  go  lo  hulls  in  out  of 
the  way  and  obscure  places.  Wo  need  comforlable 
cburclie«  for  tlie  aocomtnridntion  of  the  people.'' 

Rev.  M.  Tindale  writes  from  Agra,  India:  "We 
have  seven  day  and  nine  Sunday  schools  in  various 
parts  o(  tlie  city,  two  under  the  shadow  of  the  fa- 
mous Tnj  Mahal  in  Taj  Oungs.  The  pleaj>ure  was 
ours  to  baptize  thirty-six  converts  from  h'.-nthenism 
this  quarter,  and  there  iire  prospects  of  further  sue- 
oess.  Indeed,  the  ficld^iiire  white  unto  the  Imrvcst. 
The  people  whom  our  nine  preachers  and  pastor- 
teachers  work  among  receive  us  most  kindly,  and 
eagerly  accept  the  truth.  The  day  and  Sunday 
schools  are  largely  attended.  Many  bright  boys  and 
girls  .ire  promising  to  bo  useful  members  o(  society, 
some  of  the  former  to  be  preachers  and  teachers  iu 
good  time.  Some  of  onr  most  elScioiiC  pastor- 
teachers,  indeed,  are  men  from  the  lowest  ciisies,  and 
who,  by  pntient  study  and  force  of  character,  are 
now  loading  men  in  the  circles  in  which  they  were  a 
short  lime  back  unknown.  They  study  even  now 
four  hours  per  diem  in  our  normal  school  for  teach- 
ers, in  order  tn  prench  up  to  standard  the  reot  of 
the  diiy.  We  have  regulur  house  to  house  visiintion, 
moliulla  (back  street)  prencliiiig,  tract  disiributioii. 
and  village  visitiition.  Once  in  n  while  vv<>  reixiir  ti> 
Ibe  siirrouDcling  villaxet  in  ordur  lu  ^uiher  up  the 
fruit  of  the  steady  lalx>rs  of  the  regular  viijitiiig  luaslcr 
lencher.  Abnndnul  flelds  lie  all  around,  Imh,  niasi 
the  workers  are  so  few.  We  could  find  work  fnr  ttn 
timts  the  number  now  employed." 

The  Pninhnij  Gtiardinn  of  September  8  says:  "A 
peful  scene  was  witnessed  in  the  Grant  Road 
Itetli'niixt  Episcopal  Church,  Bombay,  on  Sunday 
ereuiu:.'  Iii>"t.  Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere  was  the  preacher. 
After  ascending  the  pulpit  he^as  led  by  llie  Holy 
Spirit  to  abandon  the  subject  he  had  intended  to 
preach  upon.  He  spoke,  instead,  of  a  season  of 
gracious  revival  through  which  he  pnased  some  years 
ago  in  America,  when  hundreds  of  souls  fmind  pardon 
and  peace  throu;:h  Jesus  Christ.  The  lessons  of  that 
period  he  applied  to  the  present  time  and  to  the  city 
of  Bombay.  He  invited  those  present  who  wished 
for  a  siroilor  revival  iu  Bombay  lo  Come  and  Inicel 
in  prayer  around  the  cominnnion  rails.  The  princi- 
piil  portion  of  tJienasembly  rp.spondoil,  and  a  prayer 
moeiingofmucli  power  ensued.  A  wave  of  blessing 
passed  over  the  pan  of  the  congregation  that  had 
thuv  come  forward,  and  no  one  seemed  in  a  hurry  to 
leave.  In  consequence  nimihor  meeting  was  an- 
Bouuoed  to  be  held  the  following  evening." 


The  Methodist   Episcopal   Ohuroh  in  "Sainx  Tal, 
India. 

OuK  I'Jnglish  church  aud  school  work  in  Kaini 
Tal  is  quite  flourishing.  Rev.  H.  G.  Stuiitz  is  iiustor 
of  Uio  church.  He  is  a  good  preaclier,  very  hearty 
and  gonial,  and  he  is  quite  acceptable  as  a  |>astor; 
the  congregation  is  usuhIIv  of  good  size;  in  liict,  for 
a  season  more  attended  than  could  be  seated.  The 
subscriptions  for  the  pastor's  support  have  exceeded 
cxpectniioD,  and  the  church  treasurer  rejoices  in  a 
very  comforuble  balance  in  the  bank. 

Tlie  Wello.sley  Girls'  High  School  hss  81  bo*rder8 
and  7  day  scholars  ;  and  tlie  properly,  which  Is  worth 
at  least  126,000  rupees,  will  witMn  n  year  be  entirely 
free  of  debt,  and  then  additional  buildings  will  bo 
planned  and  the  ataS  of  teachers  will  be  increased. 
This  school  is  the  most  8ucoea.sful  venture  of  all  our 
work  in  India.  It  opened  iu  a  hired  house  at  a  rental 
of  1,600  rupees  per  year  with  one  boarder.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  gave  the  school 
3<.),000  rupees,  and  the  goveruinent  made  a  small 
grant  toward  the  erection  of  the  buildings;  but  the 
scliriol  has  been  liivored  with  a  very  competent 
supcriDtendeni,  and  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  prop, 
eriy  lias,  been  earned  by  these  most  SPlf-sacriQciugand 
devoted  laborers. 

The  Knglish  Boys'  High  School  is  enjoying  its  most 
prosperotvs  year.  There  are  ninety-four  boarders, 
and  several  applications  which  cannot  be  entertained. 
A  new  two-story  huilding  is  in  process  of  erection 
which  will  accommodate  thirty  more  boys.  No  as- 
sistance toward  the  purcliase  of  the  property  has  yet 
been  reoeived  from  the  Missiooary  Society,  and  the 
debt  of  65,000  rujicea  has  not  yet  begun  to  decrease  ; 
but  now  that  the  buildings  are  in  good  working  con- 
diliou.  and  the  attendance  is  beyond  our  expectations, 
we  mny  justly  hope  the  burden  to  become  lighter 
ycnr  by  year.  A  block  of  buildings  has  beenereeted 
at  iho  head  of  the  lake  for  business  purposes;  and 
after  paying  the  cost  of  erection  and  tlio  interest  on 
borrowed  money,  tlie  rentals  of  the  block  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  this  school  and  llie  mission 
schools  in  the  province.  The  gross  rentals  will 
amount  to  about  9.000  rupees  per  year. 

Tlie  mission  work  among  the  natives  has  not  been 
so  prosperous.  The  native  populatlitn  is  migratory; 
very  few  remain  here  all  the  year.  Two  hundred  na- 
tive Christians  mny  be  found  in  the  atnlion  ;  some  are 
shopkeepers,  some  clerks  in  the  courts,  some  in  the 
printing-presses,  and  some  are  bearers  and  cooks. 
Most  of  these  are  here  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  na^ 
tive  pastor  with  difficulty  traces  thorn  out  and  gits 
them  accustomed  to  attend  services  when  the  migr.it. 
ing  season  comes  on.  The  Hindustani  Boys'  Schocd 
has  an  attendance  of  l&O  pupils,  of  whom  13  are 
Christians.  Throe  of  the  toachers  have  passed  the 
entrance  examination,  and  the  Pundit  passed  in  the 
high  Sanskrit  examination.  In  the  present  middl» 
class  there  are  thinneu  boys. 
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LhsI  yer.r  a  new  two-story  stone  gchoolhonxe  whs 
coraploteil  ni  a  cost  of  12,000  nipena,  nnd  tlie  old 
•cliool  biiildiiift  is  renled  for  1,200  rupees  per  venr. 

Christianity  liiia  tnkea  good  root  in  the  villai^es 
ftbout  Naiiii  Tal.  There  nro  Ohristiana  in  gcfiro*  of 
towns,  and  tliore  iire  mntiy  more  under  iudtriiftion 
prepnratory  to  baptism. 

Miss  DeLine.  of  Bombny,  Iinb  token  a  lioiipe  (or 
herself  nnd  Mi-s  Carroll  on  MBlnhwr  Hill.  Tii©  «ilii- 
•tion  is  quite  removed  (rora  the  bustle  siid  nuplciia> 
•ntiicRS  of  the  nnlive  city. — Star  of  India. 


Bulgaria  Mission  Oonfer?nce, 

BY    REV.  OEOROK    B.  DAVIS,  D.I). 

TuE  last  Oencral  Conference  cnnslitiKed  tlia 
Biil^iirln  MlMtun  a  mission  Conference.  BiKhop 
Joyce  op<'iie<l  the  Cmiferencj  at  Sisiov  on  Sep' ember 
8.  Ho  Hiitiotinocd  Imnufcra  Irom  Xt-brnska,  Minne- 
sota, New  York.  New  York  Kiisl,  New  Jerwor, 
Indmnii.  mid  Detroit  Conferences.  The  Revs.  J.  S, 
Liidd  nnd  I>.  C.  Chnllis  were  retrim.sii-rr.  d  to  Con- 
ferencpB  in  tlie  United  StMtes.  Tlio  Rev.  Gxliriel 
Eliefl*,  the  iM^l  memlier  of  the  Mias^ion,  was  k:>veii  a 
■U|>ernnnii:itfd  riliition. 

While  the  suiti'-tics  of  the  Mission  were  prosentc-d 
in  low  H.-iirt'S,  iiiey  showed  n  prnlilyinj?  ihcreasc. 
Tliere  hull  liej-n  40  conversions,  sn  incre«»o  of  Ml; 
of  pniliHt  oiiiTg  sTi  iiifit.'Hi«c  of  4:  ofcliiirch  nienilH-rs 
■n  increii.w  of  32:  of  adhemiis  nn  Increatie  of  IS; 
of  Hvenifre  attcnilnnts  on  Siindny  ivorahip  an  iii- 
croiise  ol  113;  in  Sunday  school  scholars  an  iticrcii-e 
of  38. 

Wo  are  mncli  gratiOcd,  nl.so.  with  our  tinancial  re- 
port, Betrinninp  the  year  with  11.^  memlH-rs  (15 
names  had  boon  dnpliciiled  in  lasi  year's  siUitistifs), 
the  total  of  mir  ctintrilnuiotis  for  iliis  Conference 
year  aggregate  |ll,49l.  Lust  year  it  was  eiacily 
$1,2(10  le».<>.  This  sum  was  given  for  the  following 
objects:  Self-support,  f  286.03 ;  Missionary  Society, 
(201.12;  f'tlier  lii'DOVulent  societies,  including  Bible 
8oeiety,  Tract  Society,  and  Brtnailioii,  $213.27; 
chiireh  building  nnd  repairing,  fSTS.04;  current  ex- 
penses and  Suodny  schools,  $213.03, 

The  best  thing  we  have  to  report  is  the  character 
•nd  results  of  the  services  on  the  Lord's  tiny.  Tho 
bishop  conducted  all  the  services.  Tho  Holy  Ghost 
hoiiorcd  his  fnitli  and  indorsed  his  pUn.s.  At  the 
morning  service  at  least  eit(]it  persona  bowed  at  the 
altar  for  prayer.  At  the  aPlerDooii  meeting  four 
others  presented  thcmsctves  at  the  alLnr.  Some 
were  converted,  some  reclaimed,  and  all  were  blessed. 
It  was  a  glorious  dny,  one  never  witnessed  before  in 
the  history  of  otir  Mission. 

Some  new  features  give  iis  reason  to  look  for  in- 
cressed  results.  Our  new  paper.  The  Christian 
World,  is  finding  its  way  regularly  into  hundreds  of 
ortiiodoz   homes  where  we   have  access  in  no  other 


way.     One  of  our   beat   men  was  appoint^ 
Agent,  and  will  open  n  atoro  for  mission  Ixtoks  and 
Bibles  in  the  city  of  Ruf^tchuk. 

The  Rov.  S.  Thomoff  was  appointed  to  Sofia,  the 
capital  of  Bulgaria.  This  appointment  waa  made  in 
view  of  tho  imperative  uecessiiy  that  we  have  some 
one  to  represent  us  nt  the  capiial.  The  omlook  for 
the  Mission  is  hopeful,  and  if  we  slc?tdf»»llr  look 
from  the  difflenliles  at  our  feet  to  the  source  nf  niir 
help  we  shall  certainly  succe<d. 

Tiie  ap|iointmonts  made  were  as  follows: 

0. 8.  Havls.  8tiperlnli-ndent. 

Di'tirlrU.  <"l>eaiiiiiilie(l :  Hnianlza,  J.  I>i>mllrelT;  Lofu-iM, 
E.  F.  I^iiinsliuiy  :  Orchaiiln.  to  besupi-lled  :  Plevna.  H.  i:eU 
oliell:  liHlK'va,  t"  be  Miiiplled  :  nastrnid,  Wi  he  »<ui.  lied; 
Rinti-hiili.  T.  Cimstiintlne  ;  Selvl,  to  tM<  sup|illed:  Stiiimla. 
M,  D.  DflcM'IT;  Hllwrta,  P.  TIrtLOhen :  8M-.v.  P.  FitllctT: 
Kulln.  S.  TlmmiH:  TImova,  I.  Tmlortiff:  Varna.  K.  0. 
FallmldolT:  Yuliljeu,  to  be  supplle'I. 

«!.  ».  D«vK  Ij-cal  tllrivl.ir;  M.  G.  Vulchi»l  and  B. 
TiKlorotr.  pnifeswirH  In  llic  LUfrarv  and Ttiroloirl<-iil  InMUuie. 

E.  F.  U>un«bury,  Ugal  Dlreruir  ut  ttHi  Girl's  l.ijfb  liobuat. 
LiirU'tia. 

J.  I.  rronomoir,  tl<N)k  AgenL 

I.  Pt-mltrelT,  lefi  wtihuui  appointment  to  attend  ^r>ml• 
of  our  m-IiouIh. 

Mlhs  t_  A.  fk'henck,   prlnclpaU   Mtss  Blla  E.   Fmi 
aMlsUot,  In  tbe  UlrUi'  Hlgti  Sctiuol,  Lofieha. 
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A  Journey  in  £orfa. 

BV  W.  J.  U*L1.,  M.D. 

Os  March  4  U&v.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  siaried  on  i 
seven-lnindied-mlo  trip  into  the  noriherii  interior  of 
Korea.  Our  fwick  pomes  were  loailed  with  Inuka, 
medicines,  nnd  a  small  qiiunlity  of  proviyiuns.  The»e 
were  put  into  boxes  about  the  size  of  a  smnll  trunk, 
and  one  box  fa.<-lcned  on  each  side  of  the  I'oiiy, 
which  lei t  «  plnco  in  the  center  fur  our  h!  nikeb^ 
upon  which  wu  rode  when  tired  of  w:ilkine.  A.tonr 
ponies  cotild  not  travel  fiisrer  than  h  walk  ue  wei« 
aide  to  go  on  foot  most  of  the  jnnriiey. 

The  principal  modes  of  triivelii^e  in  Korea  iire  by 
])aek  pouy,  chair  carried  by  men,  rough  ox-cari.  ami 
on  foot.  How  flow  couip.iTed  with  our  rapid  ruil- 
wtiya  in  the  home  land  I  Dm  vu  wished  to  meet 
the  people,  and  tin's,  gnve  ns  every  opportiiniiy  of 
stupping  at  the  riltnges  and  towns  that  lay  in  our 
pnLliwiiy.  The  Koreans  shuwed  us  groat  kiodnea 
and  liogjiitNliiy.  They  have  great  faiili  in  the  fore^ 
doctor.  They  believe  him  capable  of  cuiiitg  all  di»- 
eases  that  are  bronglil  to  him  if  he  will.  Those  wbe 
have  been  blind  from  infancy  expect  to  receive  their 
Biglit,  tho  deaf  to  hear,  nnd  the  dumb  to  B|>euk. 

Karly  one  morning  I  was  sent  for  in  greai  hastai 
A  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age  had  beea 
snlTering  from  fever  for  several  days,  and  was  now 
at  tlio  point  ol' death,  I  went  as  fast  as  po8>>ible.  but 
as  it  was  some  distance  away  it  took  considerable 
time  to  reach  his  liome.  The  father  met  me  at  the 
door  aud  inturmid  me  that  his  sou   hud  been 
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fyiicly  ati  hour,  but  iirjscd  too  so  strongly  lo  come 
iciu>iJ)e  room  tliat  I  cpusentod, 

lie  was  the  ouly  cliild,  and  I  shall  never  for](Cl  tlie 
eorrow  of  tlio  pureiita.  They  pleaded  with  ras  to 
bring  iheir  sou  buck  lo  lifo.  They  b« id,  '"Doctor, 
you  can  niiike  Iho  doad  tnuu  live  if  you  wish,  and  if 
yoii  do  we  will  do  anylhinn  yoii  ask  of  us.  I  told 
ihem  how  sorry  I  was  fur  their  trouble,  but  to  bring 
tlie  ilend  buck  to  life  wus  br-yond  my  power.  1  tlieo 
pohitt^l  thorn  to  JcBii<>,  and  told  tliem  how  to  prepare 
for  ihe  life  beyond  tlie  gruvo.  We  liad  prayer  to- 
gether, iind  I  lelt  Ihera  with  Him  wiio  says,  "My 
word  almll  not  return  unto  mo  void." 

Ill  one  of  the  vilhigcs  I  was  called  to  nee  a  yonng 
Dnn  suOoriiig  with  pluiro-pneumoriin.  Life  appeared 
lo  be  luHl  ebbing  nway,  Jtud  I  eutertaliied  little  hopes 
of  Ilia  recovery.  As  we  were  only  to  be  in  the  vil- 
lage over  night  I  left  him  some  medicine  and  direc- 
tions how  to  treat  him. 

Judging  from  a  human  standpoint,  it  seemed  a 
hople^"  case;  but  Gud  bus  often  shown  us  in  our 
Work  for  liira  that  this  is  his  work,  and  that  all  power 
is  iriveii  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  where 
it  in  lor  God's  glory  we  liave  a  right  lo  expect  won- 
derful lesiilts;  wo  do  ascribe  to  him  all  the  glor)-. 
I  pintiU'd  him  to  the  Great  FhyHiciun,  and  for  the 
first  liino  he  and  tiio  family  lieard  the  glorious  tidings 
«f  siiUiition.  The  father  bought  a  copy  of  Matthew's 
gospel,  and  promised  to  read  it. 

Xo  one  except  those  who  l-ave  had  similar  experi- 
ences knows  the  joy  that  comes  to  tiio  soul  of  him 
who  curries  the  messajfe  of  a  Saviour's  love  to  those 
wIm)  have  never  hoard  of  il  before.  The  trials,  pri- 
T.'itions,  dangers,  and  difTiciillies  that  are  incident  lo 
a  roiF^ionary's  life  appear  as  nothing  oompiircd  with 
the  Joy  of  siiviiig  the  lo-t.  Xo  wonder  thiil  Paul 
looked  upon  them  as  "  th>  ae  light  afllictions." 

Several  weeks  afterward,  as  we  returned  to  this 
tIII»i:o,  the  first  to  greet  me  was  tliis  young  man.  He 
had  fully  recovered,  and  his  expressions  of  gruliiiido 
were  very  great.  He  suid  he  was  trying  to  do  all 
thnt  1  told  him.  lie  luid  been  reading  the  giwij  Imnk 
every  <hiy,  and  the  wholfl  village  of  four  hiindroil  in- 
bahiuiMis  knew  wlint  the  doctor  had  done,  iiivd  they 
met  to-^rei  her  every  day  to  hear  the  good  book  read. 
Tlie  people  Hocki'd  into  our  room  and  remained  until 
nearly  midni):lit,  listoiiing  with  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  siory  of  Siilvutloii  and  inquiring  the  way  to 
God.  They  pleaded  with  me  to  remain  with  thciii, 
and  were  very  sorry  ilmt  I  could  not.  On  our  return 
visii  we  will  bo  able  tu  follow  up  tlie  work  and  roup 
the  results 

Although  women  are  not  expected  to  see  any  men 
«xcept  those  of  their  own  household,  the  medical 
missionary  has  no  difficulty  in  gsining  an  entrance 
to  the  homes  and  henrts  of  the  people.  God  is  won- 
•dcrfiilly  opening  up  tair  way  before  ua.  We  trutited 
a  lnri.t  number  of  patients,  gold  a  great  many  books, 
«ud  preaclied  the  GoJipel  to  nil  with  whom  we  came 


in  conlnct.  Many  expressed  thoinselvea  An.viona  to 
embrace  Clirisiinnity  The  ttelds  are  iilroudy  wlitta 
unto  harvest,  but  tho  hiboreia  are  few. 

We  were  able  to  live  nearly  entirely  upon  oativa 
food.  It  consists  of  rice ;  kinoho  lil^ihly  sciisoned  with 
Cayenne  pepper;  flsli,  often  spoiled;  soup,  lieans, 
and  Bonietiuiea  pork  nnd  beef.  II'  we  did  not  see 
them  prepaiing  our  meals  or  know  what  we  wore 
getting  they  would  be  tnuch  more  piihtlablo.  Aton« 
hotel  we  saw  nine  dog  skins  sprend  on  the  straw 
rtinf.  We  asked  what  I  hey  did  with  llie  dogs;  the 
reply  was,  "We  niake  w>i>p  of  them."  I  had 
quite  enjoyed  the  soup  prctinus  lo  this,  but  I  Icfi  it 
untoui'hed  the  rest  of  the  joiirnoy.  I  also  gave  up 
the  niuit,  aa  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  getting 
beef  or  dog. 

My  bill  of  fere  hnd  now  narrowed  down  to  rice 
nnd  kinche  (m.ide  from  a  vegetnble  almost  similar  to 
ourciibbiigeand  niw  turnip  prepared  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  sauerkraut)  tliree  limes  a  day,  with  occasionally 
fish,  chicken,  or  eggs.  The  lire  which  cooked  our 
food  warmed  the  stone  and  mud  Hoors  upon  which 
we  slept,  ^omeiimea  it  was  fur  too  hot,  at  other 
times  t<«)  cold.  A  day'a  travel  was  from  twenty -Ave 
to  forty  miles. 

On  our  return  trip  on  account  of  une.Tpccicd  ex- 
penses our  money  was  running  short.  We  were 
still  several  days'  travel  from  where  wo  could  get 
any.  We  arose  early  one  morning  nnd  prepared  fi>r 
along  day's  travel.  I  told  my  men  tlmtas  uur money 
was  nearly  gone  I  would  only  take  two  meals  thai 
day.  About  nine  o'ehick  ruin  ennie  on  and  contiii- 
ncd  nearly  nil  dny.  At  other  times  we  would  have 
waited  for  fine  weather,  but  it  was  very  necessary 
for  \\i  lo  push  on  now  as  rapidly  as  p-Ksiblo. 

I  had  walked  one  hundred  nnd  twenty  II  (forty 
n-.ilcs)  tlnit  d.iy,  and  late  at  night,  tiinisore,  wet,  cold, 
hill  gry,  and  wenry,  we  came  to  our  mii.  We  were 
given  a  small  room  with  stone  Moor  Cor  a  bed,  no  lire, 
cloihcs  wet  through,  straw  roof  leaking.  Hero  we 
spent  the  night.  We  were  very  tired,  and  stepi,  nut- 
witlisianding  our  uncomfortable  abode.  We  S)ieiit 
all  excepting  twenty  cash  (twenty-eight  cash  equals 
one  cent)  (or  li>dging  and  breakfast. 

We  traveled  twenty  miles  thai  forenoon  will,  lea* 
tlian  a  cent  of  money  nnd  seveml  days'  jonrney  I'roMi 
home.  We  had  a  check  on  the  bank  of  heaven,  imd 
asked  to  have  it  cnslied  (Phil.  4.  10).  Wb  were 
within  a  mile  of  where  we  were  lo  get  our  dinner 
nnd  feed  our  ponies.  Just  at  this  juncture  we  met  a 
JaimncHO  doctor  that  we  had  formerly  known,  but  did 
not  know  he  was  then  in  that  part  of  the  eounlrv. 
If  we  had  been  ten  minutes  later  we  would  have 
missed  him,  a.s  he  would  have  branched  off  to  nnother 
road.  Wo  miide  known  our  situation,  lie  xaid  he 
would  gladly  let  us  have  nil  the  cash  we  wistie>l. 
"They  that  put  their  tnnt  in  the  Lord  ahsll  never 
be   confouudcil."     Whnt  a  wonderful  Deliverer   la 
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Tie  Methodist  Episcopal  Singapore  MluIotu 

Tlie  Malaysiii  Memije  for  July  repurU: 

"The  attendiiiirc  ut  tlic  Ciiiiic-M  diitpensury  Laa 
terj  greatly  increased  during  tlio  lust  few  weeks, 
•nd  DOW  averngeB  twentr-fiye  eacli  day.  This  is 
both  It  source  of  pleasure  And  onxiety  to  ua;  pleas- 
ure hemiise  these  men  nil  hear  the  Gospel  pnticnily 
und  onrncsily  tiplnined  to  tliPni,  and  tatiny  of  them 
bi-'C'ime  regular  attendutits  nt  service;  nnxiely  bo- 
caiiHe  tliia  increuse  in  numbers  means  greutly  in- 
cre«ii»e<l  expenditure  for  medicines,  and  i*s  the  work 
lia>t  been  tins  year  hlmoBt  entirely  supported  by  the 
gifts  ol'  one  or  two  fVienda  wlio  arc  ollierwiaa 
burdened  ii  is  not  clear  where  tlio  money  needed  to 
carry  it  on  is  to  come  from. 

"  The  atieiidanco  at  the  viirioiis  services  has  been 
about  as  usual,  except  tlnii  mi  increasing  number  of 
Chinese  wom?n  are  coming.  Several  inquirers  of 
both  sexes  have  been  most  regular  in  coining  to  nil 
the  aervioes,  besides  which  the  piislor  lias  been 
visited  by  one  Simits-born  ChiiiHmaii,  <iiie  native 
Chinaiimn  who  in  a  prominent  business  mun,  and  two 
native  Chincw  it-uc-liers  who  belong  to  the  class 
known  in  China  as  ilie  literuti.  All  these  came  with 
one  object  in  view,  nnmcly,  to  iniiuire  about  the  way 
of  life.  Those  are  cerlninly  hopeful  sigus,  and  whdo  in 
noiio  of  tliose  case?  may  a  decided  stjiud  be  mkcn  for 
Christ,  yet  these  things  sliow  that  the  Gospel  leaven 
is  working  in  all  clusscs  ul  Chinanion  in  Singapore. 

"We  have  taken  a  new  house  lor  our  native  Mm  Lty 
preiicher,  near  to  the  biigiosl  part  of  the  Molmru- 
meilaii  qiiarier,  in  Arab  Street.  We  are  using  ilie 
front  room  for  proiicliing,  unci  for  two  weeks  we  have 
had  good  congri'^'Hliuns,  listening  attentively  at  the 
door  and  windows;  only  very  few  have  had  the 
coiiriigo  nt  prestut  lo  cunio  inside.  We  have  uoticfnl 
ll  at  111!  tlie  Malays  and  Aral's  who  pass  along  llio 
street,  and  occasionally  Jews,  will  stop  and  read  the 
illuminated  text  which  is  displayed  at  night  over  the 
door. 

"Two  weeks  ago  wc  made  hti  expedition  for 
proHcliiiig  Olid  tract  distribution  to  Mu'ai-ca,  return- 
ing llio  third  doy.  Three  of  na  sold  more  tracts  than 
we  have  ever  sold  before  in  ono  drty.  Our  Dynh  lad 
Tonias  was  left  i>t  Midacca  lor  a  week,  ami  was  very 
successful  in  his  colporiage  work.  Ho  met  with 
some  opposition,  and  found  it  necessary  to  wear  a  sun 
hat  at  nifjrht  as  a  protection  against  stones  in  the  out- 
lying villHgcs.  Ualacca  is  much  more  a  Mitlny  town 
than  either  Singapore  or  Penang,  and  there  appear  to 
be  boiindlcsa  opportunities  for  preaching  and  teaching. 
"iJiiring  the  {mst  few  wetks  we  have  come  across 
two  or  three  more  Malays  whocuiiiess  to  having  baen 
taught  in  mission  schools  in  SiiigHporc,aiid  we  lielieve 
we  can  already  see  indications  that  the  work  of  former 
missionnrios,  though  it  \m»  been  suddenly  broken  off 
or  allowed  to  drop,  lias  not  been  in  vain.  May  God 
aend  iia  men  who  shnll  have  the  faith  to  persevere 
in  ilie  Work  among  Mohamiiicdiuia,  and  to  succeed." 


GEKEflAL  MI3SI0NAKT  INTELLISENOE 

Du.  tJuiFFiTU  JuHK  wrr.fs  from  China:  "A  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  Uuuan,  China,  Cbou 
Hun  lias  been  degraded,  tlio  publishing  firms  liaira 
been  closed,  the  Benevolent  Hull,  the  home  and  cen- 
ter of  the  anti-foreign  tnoTemenl,  has  been  disgraoed, 
and  the  foul  stream  of  anti-Christion  prints  nud  lit- 
emture  has  been  dried  up  at  its  rery  source." 

The  London  C/ifis/mn  says  ;  "Accounts  from  iha 
field  occupied  by  the  Soyiety  tor  Irish  Church  Mia- 
Bions  to  Rumiin  ruiliolics  show  iliat  there  is  a  very 
general  mnvcinent  toward  1  j.'lit  and  liberty  on  tlia 
part  of  the  Koniiin  CiillioliL'  population  in  many  parta 
of  Ireland;  that  the  Bible  in  Icing  read  as  it  never 
was  before  in  the  history'  ol  the  pnst ;  and  that  num- 
bers have  ceased  to  believe  in  Uomo's  doctrines, 
though  still  unable  to  break  louse  Imni  her  coiiimuo- 
ion. 

The  Afaliuia  ifesmyc,  puhli.<<hed  at  Singapore,  in  ita 
isane  for  Au|jiist  Bays:  "  During-  the  past  month  two 
mis.«ioiiHrie!i  sent  out  l>y  the  hiteriiiuional  Missionary 
Alliance  liuve  come  among  us  niih  the  view  of  prct»- 
pcctiiig  in  this  Held  and  deciding  upon  a  suitahia 
[ilaoe  for  oficuing  a  mission.  Thu  Rev.  D.  W.  La 
Lnclieur,  who  has  been  for  thirty  years  a  Methodist 
prei.ciier,  has  been  sent  out  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  Alliance  In  this  field,  and  ho  brings  with  him  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  is  the  first  of  a  party  of  twelvi- young 
men  wlio  are  waiting  in  Amoricw  in  readine.ss  to 
come  out  as  soon  as  a  ilold  of  labor  has  been  decided 
upon,  and  the  necessary  prepdru'.lons  made  for  thair 
reception." 

The  Greek  Church  in  Russia  boasts  of  having  cna- 
verted  during  one  year  15,663  persons  in  Russia,  bey- 
sides  5,444  Czechs  in  Bohoniiii.  This  apparent  great 
Biicce.ss  is  somewhat  modified  by  a  knowledue  of  tlia 
moans  employe<l.  The  Lutherans  are  promised  pe- 
cuniary advantages  in  gnints  of  land  and  freedom  of 
taxes;  the  Jews  are  proraisrd  freedom  from  the  u[k 
prcssivo  regidations  of  the  empire,  and  full  op(iortii- 
uitlea  for  education.  Similar  means  are  employe<l  in 
connection  with  tlie  Mohammedans  and  heullicns.  It 
is  said  that  not  infrequently  a  heathen  subniiis  to 
conversion  more  ihnn  once,  thus  swelling  the  nninber 
of  converts.  It  should  bo  remembered  that  in  itu-v- 
sin  any  change  from  the  Orthodox  Church  to  uny 
other  is  absolutely  prohibited. —  C/tri»Han  Guardian. 

Dr.  llrilTlth  .Tohn  wriiesfrom  Htinkow,  China.  Uajr 
15,  IS92  ;  "  Many  lliinuncse  attend  the  daiiy  preacb- 
iiig at  our  cliupela  these  days,  and  among  ihcra  there 
are  not  u  few  from  Chiing-alia,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. Chung'Sha  liiis  become  notoriuiia  of  late  aa 
the  headquarters  of  Cliou  Ilnii  mid  his  clique.  All 
the  vile  literature  with  which  ihis  valley  was  deiugvd 
last  year  and  the  year  before  came  from  Cliaug..<)ba. 
On  account  of  the  pressure  brought  lo  bear  on  Peking 
by  the  foreign  powers,  Chou  llan's  clique  has  bi'ca 
broken  up.     The  publishers  have  been  ptmi.shod,  tba 
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Slemlure  has  been  nuppresscd,  nnd  Choii  Han 
liiniself  hns  disappf'arcil.  Tliis  linio  lust  yenr 
Uio  walls  of  Cliiin((-8lia  were  covered  with  imti- 
foreign  placarda  of  llio  most  foul  and  iiifliiniiuatory 
kind:  U>-day  we  are  rejoicing  over  Ujc  fact  that  llie 
rholc  thing  lias  l>ecn  9iipprcsse<l,  nnd  that  ibe  wulla 
of  Chiing-BliH  nrc  now  as  clean  as  the  wnllg  of  n»n- 

,Jtow.  In  a  letter  I'rnm  a  convert  in  Clmng-slm,  just 
eceivcii,  I  am   Void    that   n  wonderful   change  liiia 

'todio  over  the  city.  For  all  tliis  we  feel  vcrj*  tlmnk- 
fiil;  but  I  regret  toadd  that  Hunan  is  not  yci  open.*' 

A   raissioiniry   in  Turkey  writes    respecting   tlio 
irorit  perfonned  by  a  TestaincMit:  "  Years  aj^o  n  mis- 
ionury  (ravo  to  u  poor  villager  a  little  TesLament, 
ftoid  It  to  a  youth  from  nnother  villiigo.     This 
man  kni'W  how  to  read,  and  with   two  com- 
18   Wcaiiie  deeply  iotere8ie<i  in    its  coiitentc. 
length,  that  they    might   have  a   quiet  pl.icc   in 
iiicli  to  read  and  meditate,  they  built  a  siniill  room, 
edicating  it  simply  '  To  tlie  Book.'     Soon  lisu>ners 
gtlicred  around  these  men  as  they  read,  nnd  the  at- 
ition  of  tlie   Armenian  priests  being  attracied,  it 
'was  ordered  that  tlio  room  Iw  clnaed  and  the  Testa- 
ment destroyed.     This  the  young  men  refused  to  do, 
and  the  little  bnnd  of  seekers  after  the  trutli  for  some 
liini,'  cuutinued   their  reading  and  siniplo  worship  in 
the  midst  of  iwrseciition,  till  one  happy  day  a  louring 
miisxionary  cime  upon  this  embryo  church  and  was 
alilo  to  give   them  the  help   they  so  much  needed. 
Very   souu  those  who   heard   and   believed  became 
sufBcient   to  organize  a  church,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  village  have  become  Protestants." 

I  A  missionary  in  Central  Turkey  write?:  "The 
work  of  our  col[iorteurs  has  thid  year  been  considera- 
bly inlerftred  with  by  the  Turkish  government.  In 
many  places  the  bookstores  have  l>ecn  closed  and 
sealed  for  a  period  of  wcekF,  and  iho  colptjrteurs 
thcmselvc-s  have  been  repeatedly  •mprisotied.  Still, 
in  spite  of  these  liiudrances,  the  uuiul>er  of  books 
Id  liiia  been  a  slight  increase  over  those  of  any 
revioiis  year.  And  wo  have  renaon  to  be'.ieve  tliat 
those  seeming  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  the  Oospel 
arc  flod's  own  mean.^  for  advancing  it  K  thought- 
ful observer  remarked  a  few  days  ago  that  as  these 
conflicts  between  the  Turkish  govemmcnt  and  the 
Bililc  work  repeatedly  arose,  and  eiu!h  time  tlic  Bible 
came  out  conqueror,  the  people  were  censing  to 
ihicc  their  hope  in  the  thought  of  help  from  the 
ItussiaD  Church,  and  were  coming  to  realize  that  only 
ill  the  tnnh  found  in  God's  word  can  cooDdence  be 
justly  placed." 

Dr.  Post  writes  to  the  Evant/tliat  from  Jerusalem, 
August  '21:  "The  'Jaffa'  engine,  No,  I,  of  the 
Jeruiialem  Railway,  has  just  pulled  into  the  station 
to  the  southwest  of  the  city,  and  behind  it  a  traiu  of 
two  trucks  and  a  passenger  carriage.  '  Old  things 
h.tTe  passed  away;  all  things  are  become  new.' 
The  picturesque  yields   to  the  practical,  screaming 


engines  uko  ilie  place  of  braj  in g  donkeys  and  growl- 
ing caniela,  nnd  Palestine  aud  .Syria  enter  with  the 
brotherhood  of  tin  lions  into  the  race  of  progress  and 
civilization.  In  spite  of  the  oppressive  conditions 
and  restrictioua  of  the  Turkish  government,  railroads 
are  now  begun  f  mm  Beyroot  to  DumaRctis  aud  Ilnur&n, 
nnd  from  Hnifn  to  Damascus,  nnd  pei'hiips  then  to 
the  Rnphrate.^.  While  these  railronds  may  nut  for 
many  yours  reimburse  their  stockholders,  they  wdl 
aitd  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  change 
the  type  of  its  living  and  the  course  of  its  history. 
Jerusalem  hn.s  changed  ranch  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  lias  doubled  in  population.  Many  stately 
edillccs  have  1x>cn  erected.  The  streets  have  been 
paved,  and  aro  rcNiively  clean,  and  in  several  direc- 
tions carriage  roads  have  been  con.Htruclcd  which 
would  be  an  honor  to  any  country.  The  water 
supply  still  continues  very  scant  and  jwor,  not  from 
the  necessity  of  liie  case,  but  from  llie  siipineucssof 
tha  fiovernment,  wliich  does  not  fiivor  any  incasuro 
for  bringing  water  to  Uie  thirsty  metropolis." 

Rev.  G.  n.  Krikorian,  pastor  of  Toxgnt  Church, 
Galatia,  Turkey,  writes:  "  Ilic  inhabitants  of  Galu> 
tia  are  priucipally  Turks,  Anneniuns,  and  Greolci. 
Owing  to  Iho  severe  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the 
guvemment  our  work  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
Amieniaus  and  Greeks.  These  people,  though 
nominally  Christians,  and  possessing  the  Bible 
centuries  before  Europe,  have  their  Bible  chiiined  ia 
unknown  tongues,  and  are  in  need  of  evnngclizution 
a.s  much  as  any  other  jwople.  During  the  last  four 
yours  die  membership  of  our  church  has  been 
doubUnl,  tho  pulpit  has  been  mode  a  center  of  in- 
fluence, and  not  a  few  arc  dniwn  to  hear  the  word  by 
God.  While  doing  our  duty  in  general  ovang{'rr«iii?ou, 
wo  have  not  neglected  the  iiitcrnul  uplifling,  nor 
forgotten  our  mission  to  the  young.  Tho  Yozgat 
church,  being  purifled  by  truth  from  dissensions,  is 
now  in  a  couslant  revival  condition  by  tJio  preacnco 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  prayer  meetings  have  been  a 
center  of  life,  nnd  almost  all  tho  members  of  our 
congregation  attend.  We  also  pay  much  attention  to 
the  work  of  Chrisiinn  nurture.  Our  boys'  school 
ronchc«l  the  rank  of  a  high  school  oidy  two  years 
ago.  Our  home  for  peasant  boys  meeta  the  need  of 
the  city  of  Vuzgat,  with  its  thirty  thousand  inliab- 
Uaots,  and  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  largely 
com[)Osod  of  forming  districts.  Tlie  home  selects 
promising  boys  from  farmiug  districts,  and  puts  them 
into  the  care  of  a  mother  under  our  supervision,  thnl 
they  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  our  school.  Wo 
have  also  a  school  for  girls  with  ninety  pupils, 
prospering  in  tho  hands  of  our  able  and  consecrated 
lady  principal  and  her  associate.  Lastly,  there  is  our 
kindergarten  enterprise,  Vhich  we  were  driven  to 
undertake  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  tlie  irre- 
sistible appeal  of  the  people.  The  remarkable  sue- 
coaa  of  the  work  thus  far  justilles  the  wisdom  of  our 
uudcrtakiug." 
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Tributa  to  Dr,  Alexander  L  firica 
The  Donrd  of  Mnna^i'ttt  of  ilic  MiBRiutmry  Society, 
at  llioir  mvPting  in  S>'plenii>or,  iippoiiucd  Dr.  A.  K. 
SmrorJ,  Dr.  P.  R.  LowHp,  iitid  Mr.  Jniiics  Flojr  to 
lt!|K>rt  H  iniiiuK!  on  llie  diyilli  of  Dr.-  Brioe.  Tho.v 
re|>i)ricrl  tUo  following,  wliich  was  iinuniniously 
aJoplcil : 

Tern  Bfionl  of  MannRrn*  <if  llin  MUKtminrr  Rwlotr  of  Ibe 
Sl<iLl)0(ll.st  Kplacoiul  I'liurcli,  liariiut  hiunl  witi)  iKirr»n  of 
tin-  ilcaili  iif  IU«v.  AU-xaailiTL  llriii-,  D.D..  riir>ixit«ii  yi»ni 
flup  of  lU  iiHjst  ucllVK  iiK'iiilK-rs,  f fciiHsiil T  nji>n.«er:l  ik  it 
in  Uie  arduous  work  of  ilii'  Ovncrul  Klxstunnry  Coiuin'Hif. 
WDiiUI  hereby  inaki'  nx-onl  of  Ibi-  ureni  loss  It  li»«  jiu>t4il[i<.>d 

10  ttie  re m<ival  of  ouf  ulio had  liwn  u  nmstpfll'Mfiit  nAi\\>ot- 
rr.  Ills  faillirul.  Intelllcvnt  «urk  Itt  coiiiniltfi-".  lils  clear 
■ppreliennldn  nnd  krjowletlgc  of  the  irvnvnil  work  of  the  So- 
4<li'ty,  hL^  K<'nllvnniUy  Ix'arliiE  and  hrut)ii:rl]r  !>rililt<  *nd  his 
Chrlstlun  Odolliy  tndiarmj  lilin  to  oil  bU  usjoclalt^.  While 
we  iiioiirn  our  loss  Iti  tlio  uh'><;i>ct>  of  mims  so  wortliy  of  our 
#»;«.'ra,  WM  will  cndi-aviir  m  liiilmtc  hi*  f:i"lly  I'xninple  nnd 

11  nlou-ily  iirOMM-uu-  Ihc  M<irk  li«  so  imirli  lnvtil.unill  tlio 
jtnmt  H>-ad  of  iUk Church  summons  lu  (rum  lulxiriu  reward. 


General  Missionary  Committee. 

TitK  Gi'Dfral  MUBlonary  Cotoiullhw  of  the  Methodist  Epls- 
cupal  Church  will  meet  la  First  Cburcb,  Bmltlrooro.  Noveiii. 
tier  D.  'I'lii.<  Board  (>f  Msnosers,  on  iK'tober  It,  elrcled  the 
(olluwlni;  lu  ibflr  ropresenLnlves  In  the  Committer : 

MiMSTKiid:  llov.  rirs.  J.  F.  Ooui-btT,  J  M.  Buckley.  8.  F. 
Vpbiiin,  M.  U'C-  Cmwford.  A.  K.  Saoford,  A.  8.  Hunt,  J.  R. 
Vny-    [Icfrvfo:  D.n.LovfTle,liomi!r£UoD.Z.U<sOieaoey. 

LitYMKN  :  AUlco  Spears,  John  French,  J.  8.  McLean,  E.  B- 
Tiilllr,  Gllhert  i.nkleT.  rhttrles  Scott,  11.  K.  CWToll.  Iti- 
Mrvi»:  E.  L.  Dobbins,  H.  W  KnlKhu  J.  A.  Pundcrfurd. 


Missionary  Personals. 

IlET.Wiii.UM  F.  WAi.kKii,  D.Ii.,  of  tlii<  Nortli  China  Mis- 
sion. h<  uc  ii^  04-U4'f(tnUlni?  Ktti'ft,  liidlunaitulls,  Uul, 

Ri'Y.  J.  D.  <illlllau  bui  >Hxn  niude  preslUliiir  elder  In  (ho 
TJtuh  Mission,  with  his  ad<lri-s»at  .-iolt  Ijiku  City. 

Itev.  Wlltliini  Burt,  D.D.,  bos  chutifted  Mi  ndilnrs  from  5T 
Tlu  Ciivour  to  i7  via  VuntI  Sciletubri-.  tUiUie,  lialy. 

Itcv.  .Stacy  A.  Snillb.  of  the  W«.t  Oilou  Mission,  bas 
bevn  ordered  home  on nouuiii  of  III  health.  Ke  b, exp>*ct<Hl 
Id  tbv  Cnilod  State*  earlv  ibU  iiuoih. 

Mrs.  Satlian  Sites,  of  Clilca,  is  with  her  son  lu  Wasblni;- 
lun  city,  u  princlpul  of  Ihc  |]l;.'li  School  lu  Wuxhlnirtoil.  Her 
husband,  l)r.  Sites,  and  herdanKbterllulb  n-iniiJu  lu  Cliliia. 

Ilev.  Jaoior)  Dauoje.  of  Boiiiliay,  India,  who  ba.-i  btvu  In 
bad  healili  ror*inic  llnic.  Is  rclurnlnir  to  the  I'nileil  Slates. 
HlH  !u>n,  Mr.  Jnini'«  S.  tlaiuni',  left  New  York  on  Oclulier  li 
to  meet  hl.0  fulhiT  lu  Umiloti 

Tiif  Star  iif  lull  in  of  .Vnicn^it  12  aDiionnci>ii  that  the  Ff- 
xaiice  Couiinlltee  of  (he  North  India  Confprenon  liui  fa- 
vorclily  rotisidnx'd  the  fnrliintili.'i  of  Dr.  Deikie  nnd  {RiiiUy, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wllsujin,  Uc*.  T.  Craven,  and  .MIm  Galllinore. 

CIiJlop  Tbohum  ivi»rts  Ibe  wherealiouts  of  thr«^  former 
iiil.'^lonurlei  of  Inillii.  "  Ri^v.  I..  R.  .laitncy  ii  cnffaired  In 
l>u  lliess  in  iireuon  t'lly  ;  Rev.  F.  M.  Wheeler  is  puslor  at 
TaroHin;  Itcv.  K.  B.  Clierrlndlon.  11  D.,  Is  I'rosldei't  of  the 
Twoma  Lalversliy,  Tw-'oniu,  Wash." 

Sal{cil  frt)in  iN'fif  Yurli  nii  C»c(<il>.  r  \i: 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Garden  u:id  djiij^hler.  r  lum:n|;  to  India. 
Miss  r.llzalKtb  Hoin>  (Woman's  ForeLMi  .Missionary  8rt- 

cteljl,  lo  laie  eliarjre  nf  klnderpineu  work  In  the  lilrls' 

Scbuol  at  Lu'-'lc;iuw.  India. 


Master  Emsberrerisevrn  rean  of  a«e).  lo  (to  to  his  tatliv 

(tlev.  D.  O.  Enisbeiifer)  lu  India. 

R4'v  J.  E.  KobiQKou.  wife,  and  Ave  cliltdren,  for  Poooa. 
ludlalbls  dautrhter  Ruth  remains  In  Baltimore  to  anood 
the  Glrlo'  Uitln  Scbinjl  of  the  Wonmn's  Collesv). 

Mrs.  Vr.  Thobuni  and  dauRbter  (irace,  for  Calcutta,  India 
(ni»h<i|i  Ttxiburu  nmialrn  in  the  lulled  SLite:^  until  after 
the  meeiluff  of  the  Geneml  MlSklonary  Coniiiiltlee  ihl* 
inouui). 

Sttttedfrom  Meu-  Vurk  on  Oeliilifr  10: 

Rev.  E.  W.  Parker.  [>.D..  and  wlfu.  r«;tiiniliiK  to  Indhi. 

HIM  Elsie  Byrkit,  Uit  llonie,  to  become  sremtar)  ui  Retr. 
Dr.  Burt. 

Ilev.  W.  H.  Stephens,  wife,  and  cblld,  ivtumlnii'  to  llie 
IVimhay  CoDfeiviice  In  ludla. 

Rev.  n.  A.  Crane,  wife,  and  two  rhlldren,  fi  Boiobav.  lo- 
dla,  Mr.  (^rane  lakes  cbarge  oftbe  Cnfrllsb  work  lo  BoinlM,v. 

Sailnl  fnmi  Sttii  Frniicttco  on  Oc(ol>ci-25: 

Mr.  W.  H.  Corn-ll,  son  of  Rev.  I.  H.  Correll.  of  Itie  Jupso 
Conferentv,  to  beoome  ProfcKorof  EnirlUh  In  thejrhi«ilal 
Naffaaukl. 


Missionary  BoaVs,  Etc 

Jonics  GClmour,  of  MmiutiUa,  by  Richard  lovell,  p«il«- 
Ufihed  by  the  Flemiuv  H.  ReveU  Company  at  41. Hi,  enibrant 
clilefly  the  diaries,  letters,  and  rep;,^.^  of  Mr.  (jllinuur. 
edited  by  Mr.  Lovell,  wllb  the  addllloiis  of  llw  arcount  of 
his  )«rly  life  and  of  his  dealb.  There  are  alsoiuldeU  articles 
on  the  Monif<illBn  ]anio>"Ve.  C^inew  emiBrallon.  and  a  Cbl- 
iiK»»!  eiecullon.  The  Ixjok  contiiliis  ihe  rword  iif  a  bi-nik! 
life  und  much  Infortuatlon  iibuul  the  .VonKollons.  The  st"ry 
Is  a  remarkable  one  and  la  deeply  liiterestluK.  tlUi'-i-rviS 
u  place  by  ihe  side  of  the  lives  of  Carey.  Martyo.  I>u(T,  and 
other  noted  mlsslonurleii. 

TlK  ni»ilrcn".«  <7ironio  lAlhnorafih  llHtiU  LtitfrlKWa- 
prise  eluhleen  foiir-pupt'  leulletit.  The  Drsl  pa^e  cuiiUins  a 
i-olorvd  picture  and  tlie  three  follow  Ini;  pa^P'"  a  story  for 
younif  children.  The  plclurus  are  Uaiuliful:  the  sU)r!i-» 
well  told.  TiK-y  will  Interest  cblldaMi  In  the  DIble.  and  will 
doubtless  have  a  liirae  circulation.  lYIcr.  !»  cents.  I'uU- 
llsh.d  by  Hunt  A  Kuton. 

n<  St'iru  I'f  (.'(Mii'ln  and  the  Victoria  N'yann  Mlsslm, 
by  Sarah  Geraldlna  Stx-k.  U  publUhed  by  the  Flemluc  U. 
Revell  Company,  of  New  York  and  ClileaKo.  Price,  SlJjTi. 
Ttie  bixik  conl:iln»  Orteen  approlTlute  lllustnitlonv  and  Is  un 
iiiiere.stlntf  awou:it  of  ihe  winbllshment  and  iitin^'W  of  lli» 
mission  of  the  Eniiliih  Church  MI«.sloiiiiry  Stulety  In  rRan- 
do.  For  sixteen  >eitr»  the  work  hns  continued.  iH'arlne 
fniit  In  the  mnrtyrdoin  of  missionaries  and  convi?n.s  and 
exblbltlnir  a  tnie  of  riirlstlanlly  ta  cntud  as  ever  w  Itmvm'd 
In  any  land  utul  anionic  <iny  iic^iple.  More  U  now  U)  lio 
dreaded  In  the  confllcl  tK':w»'<>u  the  tlonian  Caibolk-s  aitd 
Pr\*-ilnnl.'i  limn  Ix-tween  the  heiiitii-n  and  Pmtestanw. 
Pray  lor  the  pi>ace  of  I'lrandn  tbroiuth  the  contnil  «if  lh« 
Prince  of  P»aice. 

.Verff"  (II  TrniijfHfoii,  from  tlve  Power  of  Political  R«- 
inaulsm  to  Civil  and  RellKloiia  Liberty,  by  Wiillnin  Butler. 
r>  t>..bi  liubilshed  by  Hunt  A  Eaton.  Prii-c.  ti  We  n.-JoW 
ibat  Dr.  Biiller  liiu<  U-en  spared lonnlsh  this  vulmibte record. 
uml  to  ^M-e  tt  In  print.  .\s  Ihe  loiinderot  our  Mission  in  In- 
dia he  i.nive  us  Tlit  Ia\>u(  o/  Ihf  lVil<i. and  Fri'tn  Diuioii  to 
ikinilUj  n»il  /jii(/i,  and  as  the  founder  of  our  MIsshm  la 
Mexico  he  has  given  us  this  wort  on  Mexico  with  IL«  iweaty- 
Dve  llliLstnitlons  and  Its  history  of  the  cJiarsicier  of  Mexican 
CRtbollcIsm,  and  the  way  ihroufrb  ntalcb  the  Mexicans  hjiv* 
U>-en  led  Into  the  civil  and  lellglous  Ulierty  tliey  uou  en}oy. 
nrliien  In  u  cbarmlnir  style. unil  with imiDgtaklne  aci'uraoy. 
It  will  IM!  a  ^tandttnl  work  cm  the  suhjcci  whlc-;i  It  mats.  II 
Is  a  valuable  coDlrlbutPju  lo  liuih  irenernl  and  mlsaloowT 
Jitenituru. 
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The  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 


DECKMBEK,     1892. 


THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    WEALTiL 

BY    REV.    J.   M.    BARKEK,  PH.D. 

HE  <listrUiution  of  wealth  is  the  problem  of  our  age.  Men  iieetl  to  know 
niori;  i<i  ttic  ()l»ject8  for  which  wealth  is  iiscd  than  tlie  increase  of  it.  "  No- 
hfidy,"  says  iiut'the,  "  should  hv  rich  but  tliose  who  undurslanil  it."  Men 
who  nmass  wc»]th  do  not  always  raake  the  wisest  distribution  of  it.  It 
requires  both  knowledge  and  a  right  s|>int  fitly  to  use  wealth.  It  is  not  .1  qiie.-ition  of 
good,  but  whether  (he  hif/Ztest  (jwd  will  come  through  certain  uses  of  money.  No  man 
aan  meet  his  responsibility  by  leaving  his  giving  to  ohanee  or  impulse. 

The  use  a  man  makes  of  wealth  determines  his  conception  of  life.  In  the  light  of 
man's  nature  and  possibilities  we  can  better  understand  the  object  for  which  wealth  is 
most  worthily  used.  The  highest  economic  and  religiotis  ideal  should  lie  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  aim  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  is  that  his  will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
lone  in  heaven.  He  wills  the  ^wr/k"//o«  of  each  hnman  being.  His  children  cannot 
have  a  lower  aim  without  loosing  somewhat  their  identity  with  him.  In  the  light  of 
this  divine  ideal  for  humanity,  we  should  administer  trust  funds  so  as  to  produce  the 
physical,  mental,  and  S]>iriinal  welfare  of  the  race,  thereby  heliiiug  to  restore  the  fullest 
measure  of  the  divine  ideal  to  man. 

His  ideal  may  be  better  tii.in  men  entertain  for  themselves  or  forotliei'S,  The  ideal 
for  man  slioulil  not  be  according  to  present  possibilities,  but  commensurate  widi  the 
highest  capacities.  These  ideals,  if  maintained,  will  elevate  the  tone  of  society.  No 
one  can  rise  to  a  true  conceptiim  of  life  and  maintain  a  high  ideal  for  the  race  un- 
less he  is  trying  to  realize  it  in  his  own  life.  5Ien  who  consecrate  tbeir  life  to  these 
holy  ends  link  themselves  to  God  and  the  race.  They  pour  their  life  into  the  life  of 
mankind  wlienever  their  hands  and  hearts  aro  open  in  blessing  and  love.  Christianity 
will  be  socially  and  morally  effective  only  in  so  far  as  its  followers  exhibit  its  power 
to  serve  the  welfare  of  all  men.  That  wealth,  then,  is  turned  to  the  best  account  which 
aids  in  holding  it|>  the  noblest  conception  of  life  and  sets  itself  to  actualize  the  fullest 
measure  of  manhood  for  man. 

This  exalted  conception  of  life  eivhules  all Kelfinh  ends  in  the  use  of  we.illh.  Wealth 
consists  in  those  elements  in  man's  material  environment  wiiich  contribute  to  his  well- 
being.  Whenever  a  person  jiassca  beyond  the  idea  of  M-ell-beitig  in  the  use  of  wealth 
he  abuses  the  power  deleg.ated  to  hiiri.  The  noblest  men  are  independent  of  material 
wealth.  They  do  not  despise  it,  because  it  supplies  the  me.ans  and  affords  tlie  oppor- 
tunity for  something  better.  While  it  is  a  preii-qnisitc  to  the  best  things,  yet  it  remains 
for  each  to  control  wealth  rather  than  have  wealth  control  him. 


^a  Distribution  fif  Wealth. 


A  wise  use  of  wealth  makes  it  imperative  to  retrench  all  wasteful  and  injuricm* 
enjoyment  of  wealth.  It  is  right  to  recreate  the  energies  by  those  diversions  which 
refresh  and  tit  one  for  better  work,  but  any  amusement  that  nntitH  a  person  for  work 
is  wrong. 

Likewise  the  idle  display  of  wealth  in  social  life  in  an  abuse  of  trust.  True  fellow-^^ 
ship  develops  mental  and  moral  qualities.  As  social  beings  we  should  mingle  with  me^H 
and  learn  to  appreciate  their  fXcellence  and  sympathize  in  their  inlt-rost.'*,  but  to  d^^ 
this  we  need  not  jias.*  the  bounds  of  modest  and  unostentiitious  living.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  American  people  would  adopt  the  noble  mu.xim  of  "  plain  living  and  hig^ 
thiiikiiif,'." 

If  we  would  take  more  time  to  caltivate  the  mind  and  train  the  a:^cctions  we 
should  escape  the  hollow  mockery  of  much  of  our  social  life.  The  extravagance  and 
dii^sipation  of  many  men  of  wealth  is  a  misuse  of  opportunity,  and  justly  arouses  the 
iridiLrnation  of  the  poor.  Besides,  the  expenditure  of  money  in  useless  articles,  sportl^H 
and  vulgar  display  of  social  life  withdraws  it  from  supporting  honest  productive  laborl^^ 
The  extravagant  use  of  money  is  ceriainly  unjust  to  the  childrun.  The  parent  who 
permits  a  standard  of  expenditure  to  insiiuinte  itsolf  into  tlie  home  which  is  above  the 
average  man  is  paving  the  way  to  making  the  children  miserable  when  they  come  to 
set  up  homes  for  themselves  and  maintain  them  by  honest  labor.  Worthy  and  intelli- 
gent 3'oung  men  of  limited  means  are  practically  barred  from  marrying  the  daughters 
of  rich  men  for  fear  of  making  them  unhappy  in  a  modest  home  with  humble  fare. 

Again,  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  residence  is  an  unwise  policy. 
Men  should  have  homes  of  culture  and  comfort,  but  to  invest  a  small  fortune  in  a  home 
which  costs  [ii'rplfvity  and  trial  to  erect,  and  burdt-nsorae  taxes  and  servants  to  maintain, 
is  a  monument  of  folly.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  average  man  is  limited,  and  the 
architectural  taste  of  one  man  will  not  always  suit  another;  so  that  when  a  man  dies,  and 
leaves  his  estate  to  be  sold,  a  very  small  amount  of  the  outlay  is  realized  by  the  heirs. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  highest  virtue  is  found  in  self-sacrifice.  Men  who  forego 
present  enjoyment  an<l  generously  use  wealth  for  the  highest  human  welfare  and  the 
broailest  conception  of  human  life  find  a  richer  and  fuller  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.     "lie  that  loseth  his  life,"  says  Jesus,  "  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

The  excessive  love  of  gain  reacts  on  a  man's  nature  and  robs  him  of  generous  feel- 
ings and  nobility  of  soul.  Few  have  bright,  sunny  dispositions  because  they  try  to  rest 
content  with  "bread  alone,"  whereas  they  were  made  for  higher  things.  "He  that 
loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver;  nor  he  that  loveth  abundance  with 
increase."     (Eccles.  5.  10.) 

Many  men  of  wealth  have  allowed  their  habits  of  economy  to  merge  into  covetous- 
ness.     This  spirit  grows  until  they  feid   poorer  as  wealth  increases.     They  soon  reenact 
the  character  of  a  Shyloek.     They  arc  walking  examples  of  the  misnomer  "poverty  of^_ 
wealth."     Instead  of  being  loved  and   resjiected,  they  are  held  in  contempt  by  thostl^l 
who  know   of  their    cold,    hard,  and    selHsh  lives.     They  finally  arrive  at  a  sordid, 
(juenilous,  and  unhappy  old  age,  and  die  unloved  and  unmourned  by  their  fellowmen. 

Again  the  spirit  of  love  and  self-sacritice  hnds  a  rich  compensation  in  the  home. 
Selfishness  in  children  will  ovorcome  even  filial  love.  On  the  contrary,  noble  and 
generous  feelings  developed  in  the  family  will  make  the  children  kinder  and  more  con- 
siderate of  parents,  especi.illy  when  infirmities  or  old  age  leads  them  to  hope  for  ilic 
most  uiiscltish  service.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  "charity  giveth  itself  rich,  hm 
covetousness  hoards  itself  poor."  The  abiding  principle  contained  in  the  promises  nl 
otir  Lord  is  that  temporal,  spiritual,  ami  <4enial  blessings  alli-nd  the  liberal  soul. 

(J/iio   ]\'t.ilei/an  Unu'ernili/,  J^thttcare,  U. 
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HOME    MISSIONS,  AS    RELATED  TO   THE    STABILITY  AND 
PERPETUITY  OF  OUR  INSTITUTIONS. 

BY   BEV.   B.   B.   UULB£ET,  V.V. 

low  much  by  way  of  homo  evangotization  has  the  Church  of  Christ  accom- 
plislied  dnring  tlio  first  cenlury  of  tlin  new  era?  In  1783  England  acknowl- 
I'llcred  tiic  indupeiideiice  of  the  United  States  and  ceded  815,000  (815,615) 
sijiiare  rnilos.  This  cession  slrotclit'd  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi, 
but,  in  fact,  th6  three  niillion  Amerifans  "inhabited  a  narrow  line  of  towns  and  ham- 
let**, extending,  with  many  breaks,  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Fifty  miles 
bacl<  from  the  shore  line  the  country  was  an  unbroken  jungle.''  Twenty  years  later, 
in  1803,  the  Louisiana  purchase  added  930,000  (930,928)  square  miles.  SubsequeDtly 
60,000  (59,268)  square  miles  were  added,  and  then  240,000  (237,504),  and  then  280,- 
000  (280,425),  and  then  650,000  (949,762),  and  in  1868  Alaska — thus  increasing  our 
territory  in  ninety  years,  not  including  Alaska,  from  815,000  to  3,000,000  square  miles, 
and  giving  us,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  "a  natural  base  for  the  greatest  coniinuons  em- 
pire ever  establishud  by  man." 

Wonderful  as  has  been  this  increase  in  territorial  possessions,  more  wonderful  has 
been  the  peopling  of  these  vast  areas  with  millions  of  citizens  protected  and  bit-st  by 
the  beneficent  institutions  of  government  and  religion.  Our  earliest  New  England  fa- 
thers thought  the  continent  not  worth  the  owning  a  score  of  miles  from  Lynn  or  Bos- 
ton. Not  until  1802  had  a  white  man  ever  crossed  this  worthless  continent.  In  1803  our 
own  American  statesman,  Robert  Livingston,  told  N.ipoleon  and  the  Frcncli  that  "  wo 
should  not  send  a  settler  across  the  Mississijipi  for  one  hundred  years."  Before  Liv- 
ingston's century  is  up  the  center  of  population  will  be  beyond  that  river. 

With  this  marvelous  expanse  of  area,  marvelously  peopled,  the  expanse  of  Chris- 
tianity has  corresponded.  The  institutions  of  religion  have  kept  pace  with  the  institu- 
tions of  government.  Into  every  new  settlement  the  Cliurcfi  has  gone  as  early  as  the 
State.  The  colporteur  was  on  the  ground  before  the  constable;  tlie  minister  not  later 
than  the  magistrate  ;  the  house  of  prayer  earlier  than  the  court  of  law.  Over  these 
three  million  sqiuare  miles  uot  more  visible  are  the  signs  of  civil  supremacy  than  of ' 
home  mission  occu|iaucy. 

In  1783,  when  America's  independence  was  acknowledged,  there  were  1,400  evangel- 
ical ministers  tn  all  the  land  ;  to-day  there  are  94,000  (93,776).  In  that  year  tJiere  were 
less  th.-in  2,000  evangelical  churches  ;  to-day  there  are  14.3,00'i  (142,.599).  In  that  year 
there  were  about  200,000  orthodox  church  members;  to-day  there  are  13,417,180.  Since 
the  present  century  began  there  has  been  an  increase  in  evangelical  communicants  ex- 
ceeding thirteen  million.  In  the  land  to-d.ay  are  more  disciides  than  there  were  inhab- 
itants in  1830  (l:?,^iiJ0,it2o) ;  and  four  times  as  many  as  tliere  were  when  the  first  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  1790  (.■J,921,.320). 

In  1783  the  C^^nngregationalists  had  75,000  members;  in  1890  they  had  500.000 
(806,782).  Then  the  Presbyterians  had  40,000;  now  they  have  1,000,000  (080,860). 
The  B.nplists  had  35,000;  now  they  have  3,270,000  (3,960,800).  The  Methodists  had 
15,000;  now  they  have  3,500,000  (3,526,018). 

Since  1792,  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Baptists  have  increased  from  424  minis- 
ten*  to  24,000  (23,600),  from  470  churclies  to  36,000  (35,690),  from  35,100  communi- 
cants to  3,270,000  (3,269,806).     The  Church  historians  grow  jubilant  over  the  amaaini^ 
spread  of  Christianity  in  the  e.arly  centuries,  and   the  Christian  apologists  use  this  tri 
umphant  progress  as  a  proof  of  its  establishment  through  supernatural  agencies,  an 
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invincible  proof  of  its  divine  origin  and  character.  But  (he  statistics  of  the  American 
Chnrchea  ahow  that  in  the  United  States  the  Baptii^ts  alone  have  gained  more  converts 
in  ninety  years  than  the  entire  Christian  Church  gained  throughout  the  world  in  the 
first  two  hundred  years,  and  more  than  six  times  as  many  as  were  gained  in  the  first 
century.  Within  ninety  years  the  orthodox  denominations  have  enrolled  in  their  Amer- 
ican Churches  nearly  as  many  converts  as  were  enrolled  in  the  first  five  hundred  years 
of  the  Chri8lian  era,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  in  the  first  three  hundred  years, 
And  nearly  thirty  times  as  many  as  in  tlie  tiist.  uiic  hundred  years. 

Tlie  number  of  Christians  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  has  been  estimated  at 
thirty  million.  With  the  convi-rsion  of  Constantine  in  AVI,  and  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  great  masses  of  the  Iloman  population,  Christians  only  in  name  and  not  in 
heart,  became  identified  with  the  Christian  Cliurch.  At  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in 
814,  of  these  thirty  million  so-called  discijiles  undoubtedly  only  a  very  smail  fraction 
were  more  than  nominally  Christians.  In  the  United  States  to-day,  of  people  in  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  the  evangelical  Churches,  there  are  not  less  than  forty  million. 
Our  forty  million  are  certainly  as  good  Christians  as  the  thirty  million  under  Cliarles 
the  Great. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  tlic  Cliurch  to  com]>are  with  this  marvelous  in- 
crease. This  coimlry  and  this  ceuLury  show  a  progress  the  like  of  which  no<ither  land 
or  time  has  ever  seen.  We  are  living  to-day  in  the  midst  of  an  evangelical  conquest 
without  a  precedent  and  wiilmnt  a  jiarallel. 

Hut  while  the  American  Churches  have  been  making  these  accessions,  the  nation 
itself  has  grown  in  po]iulation  beyond  anything  recorded  in  historic  times.  The  migra- 
tions (if  the  savage  races  into  the  Me<3ilcrranean  regions  early  in  the  Christian  era  are 
not  to  be  coin|tared  in  magniUulc  with  the  migrations  of  European  peoples  into  this 
new  world.  A  more  stupendous  movement  and  displiicement  of  the  masses  of  man- 
kind is  going  on  before  our  very  eyes.  Since  1790  the  population  has  advanced  from 
less  than  four  million  to  more  tlian  sixty.  Never  in  human  history  have  such  num- 
bers and  varieties  of  the  iuiman  race  Hocked  together. 

But  stupendous  as  has  been  this  unprecedented  increase,  the  evangelical  Christian 
increase  has  been  even  greater.  In  1800  there  was  one  evangelic.il  Church  organisation 
for  every  1,740  jieojilc,  but  in  1890  there  was  one  for  every  370.  lu  1800  there  was  one 
evangelical  minister  for  every  2,000  people,  but  iu  1B90  there  was  one  for  every  560. 
In  1800  there  was  one  evangelical  Cliurch  member  for  every  14.50  people,  but  in  1890 
there  was  one  for  every  4.70.  Nearly  twenty-two  per  cent  (21.92)  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation are  enrolled  as  members  of  evangelical  Churt-bcH.  Since  the  century  Iwgan  the 
population  has  increased  twelvefold,  the  evangelical  Church  member.sliip  has  increased 
thirty-niuufold. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  the  365,000  members  of  evangelical  Churches  were 
worth  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  tn-day  the  nation's  wealth  is  estimated  at 
tilly  billions,  more  thiin  tliiiteen  biHloiis  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  evangelical 
Christiana.  They  number  one  filth  of  the  nation's  po|nilation,  and  they  hold  more  than 
one  fourtli  of  the  nation's  wealth.  And  these  fabulously  rich  Church  members  are  grow- 
ing richer  at  the  rate  of  four  luitidred  and  thirty-five  million  dcillai-s  a  year,  over  and 
above  their  living  expenscfl  and  all  their  benevolences.  America  has  grown  to  be  the 
wealthiest  natiou  in  the  world,  and,  even  more,  American  Christians  the  wealthiest 
Christians  in  the  world.  In  whatever  countless  ways  money  can  advance  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom,  in  the  hands  of  American  saints  there  is  no  lack  of  money. 

Ninety  years  ago  tlieie  were  twelve  denominational  and  eight  nondenomina- 
tional  collcgefl  in  the  land.     In  the  meantime  there  have  been  established  three  hundred 
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dpnominntion;!]  and  fifty-six  Tif>nflenomin:Uinn,il  colleges.  The  Church  has  foundetl  five 
to  one  of  all  ihe  iiisiitiilions  of  higher  loarninj^  arul  has  furnished  the  financial  capital 
three  to  one  for  the   sustaining  of  tlieoe  institutions.     Of  American   undergraduates 

I  four  fifths  are  in  the  denomin-itional  coliesfos,  and   more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  these 
aie  in  college's  conducted  by  the  evangelical  Cliurrhes. 
In  1830  twenty-six  percent  of  the  students  were  professors  of  religion;  in  1850 
thirty-eight  per  cent  ;  in  16S0  fifty-one  percent;  in  1800  there  were  more  than  twice 
as  many  religioH.s  students  in  colleges  aa  there  were  fifty  years  ago. 

I  Evidently  the  most  advanced  scholarship  luid  culture  of  the  age  are  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Christian  Chuvch. 
Since  William  Carey  turned  the  thoughts  of  En^jlish  Christians  to  foreign  missions, 
American  ChrisliaDS  have,  in  home  missions,  carried  the  benign  influences  of  the  Gos- 
pel faith  over  three  million  square  miles  of  the  beat  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 
They  have  increased  their  nurnbets  from  300,000  to  1.1,000, tu)0;  have  advanced  from 
oom]mrative  poverty  to  the  possession  of  thirteen  billions  in  capital,  and  from  ordinary 
intelligence  to  the  highest  position  in  education  and  culture.  Home  missions  in  a  sin- 
gle t-entury  have  si-attered  over  free  America  the  most  numerous,  wealthy,  and  iutelli- 
gent  boily  of  evangilical  Christians  ever  known  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
^fe  In  order  to  do  all  this  evangelizing  activities  have  been  methodized  and  organ- 
^^ized  as  never  before.  The  century  has  beep  prolific  in  thuso  special  instnimentalilies 
and  auxiliaries  created  and  inspired  by  the  Church  for  tlio  pushing  nf  its  missionary 
and  refiM  luatory  enterprises.     Organizations  itinumerable,  adjuncts  of  the  Church,  have 

■  sprung  up  in  these  last  decades;  siMneties  denotninaiional,  interdenominational,  and  un- 
denominational; societies  legislative,  eleemosynary,  and  philanthropic;  Hocieties  for 
young  folksj  children,  women,  atnl  men;  societies  in  behalf  of  special  classes — prison- 
ers, sailors,  freidnien,  .lews,  Indians;  societies  against  sp«H'ial  sins — anfislavery,  anti- 
lottery,  antiduoling,  anticruelty  ;  societies  to  meet  special  wants — to  build  churches,  to 
aid  students,  to  support  the  aged  ;  city  and  State,  home  and  foreign  mission  societies  ; 
education  and  publication  societies  ;  tract,  Bible,  and  Sunday  school  societies  ;    acade- 

■  mies,  lyceums,  colleges,  and  theological  scmiT>arie8;  Ribbon  Clubs,  King's  Daughters, 
Christian  Endeavors,  Ep worth  Leagues,  ;ind  young  people's  unions  ;  Christian  temper- 
ance nnion:i,  salvation  armies,  young  men's  associations,  and  Evangelical  Alliances  ; 
chapters,  unions,  le.agues,  circles,  clubs,  bands,  and  guilds  ;  every  kind  of  special 
agency  for  every  kind  of  special  service,  to  meet  the  liking  of  every  kind  of  special 
^H  workman. 

^"  Through  those  muilifaiioiis  auxiliaries  the  Church   has  done  its  amazing  work  of 

home  evangelization,  has  spread  its  beneficent  activities  over  three  million  square  miles, 
has  gathered  and  employed  the  thirteen  milllan  mendx  rs  who  now  stand  in  its  ranks, 
has  devoted  to  Christian  uses  a  small  fraction  of  the  billions  of  capital  which  the  thrift 
of  these  members  has  accumulated. 

So  much  for  the  century  which  is  gone. 

Notwuhstandiiig  the  unprecedented  success  of  these  numberless  Christian  agen- 
cies, notwithstanding  this  unparalleled  array  of  facts  and  figures — the  victorious  look  of 
these  statistics — it  still  remains  an  open  question  whether  Christianity  is  to  save 
America, 

That  Christianity  has  saved  the  nation  thus  far  there  can  bo  no  doubt.  By  its 
evangelizing  iiiHucnces  the  life  of  the  republic  has  been  conserved.  But  for  the  sav- 
ing health  of  our  religion  the  commonwealth  would  long  ago  have  met  its  fate.  A 
century  of  Christian  history  has  forever  solved  some  vexing  questions,  forever  righted 
some   giant  wrongs,  kilkd  some  monstrous  sins,  averted  some  imtiending  judgments. 
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Up  to  date  the  nation's  institutions  owe  their  preservation  to  the  devotion  and  activity 
of  the  patriot  saints  for  the  sake  of  whom  our  God  has  been  propitious. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  yet  settled  that  Christianity  is  to  save  America.  If  the 
friends  of  any  cause  have  grown  too  weak,  or  if  its  foes  have  grown  too  strong,  in 
cither  case  the  cause  is  lost.  Two  questions  then  confront  the  thoughtful  mind  :  first, 
how  much  of  saving  power  still  abides  in  American  Christianity  ?  and,  secondly,  how 
•many  and  how  deadly  are  the  nation's  foes  ? 

I.  First,  Does  Ciibistianitt  Itself  Need  Reanimating  ? 

From  the  century's  record  of  religious  progress  it  would  seem  that  the  Gospel  faith 
is  to  make  an  easy  conquest  of  America  and  forever  establish  and  perpetuate  her  in- 
stitutions. But  apparent  progress  is  not  necessarily  genuine  or  real.  Doubtless  facts 
and  figures  tell  the  truth,  if  we  have  them  all  and  read  them  rightly ;  but  a  few  facts 
wrongly  read  must  surely  lead  the  mind  astray.  Figures  pointing  to  increase  in  num- 
bers, wealth,  intelligence,  resources,  may  be  delusive.  Religious  statistics  merely  hint, 
but  can  never  measure  the  moral  advancement  of  which  they  are  the  external  and  often 
deceptive  indication.  With  apparent  outward  growth  there  may  have  been  real  in- 
ward decay,  the  Cliurch  apparently  conquering  the  world  because  the  world  was  really 
conquering  the  Church  ;  numerical,  financial,  intellectual,  social  gains  at  the  expense 
of  spiritual  vitality  and  regenerative  power  ;  external  victory,  internal  defeat. 

At  least  once  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  on  an  expanse  as 
broad  as  the  Roman  Empire,  have  we  seen  Christianity  make  this  very  conquest  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  in  the  very  process  Christianity  itself  well-nigh 
destroyed.  The  more  opulent,  learned,  and  i)Owerf  ul  she  became  the  less  did  she  repre- 
sent the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ — apparently  vanquishing  the  Roman  Empire;  really 
vanquished  by  it. 

A  so-called  Christian  emperor  seated  on  the  throne  ;  governors,  judges,  generals 
members  of  the  Church  ;  Christians  becoming  eminent  in  riches  and  in  rank  ;  the  new 
religion  rising  in  civil  position  and  social  importance  ;  the  great  cities  becoming  the 
seats  of  ])Owerful  sees  ;  an  ecclesiastic  hierarchy  rivaling  the  officials  of  government ; 
the  clergy  becoming  ambitious  and  worldly,  the  laity  seeking  |)lace  and  distinction, 
great  bishops  administering,  great  doctors  speculating;  the  Church  embracing  the  gor- 
geous cei-emonials  of  oriental  worship  and  the  sj^ccious  errors  of  oriental  philosophy, 
losing  her  renewing  and  transforming  power,  ceasing  to  make  good  men  of  those 
embracing  her  doctrines  ;  gaining  popular  approval  and  suffering  moral  debasement; 
seemingly  ndvancinjr,  really  declining  ;  outwardly  prospering,  inwardly  dying  ;  up  nu- 
merically, dnwn  morally;  up  financially,  down  religiously;  up  socially,  down  spirit- 
ually, baptizing  heathenism  and  worldliness  into  the  Church  and  calling  it  Christianity, 
Now,  if  that  represents  our  American  religion  an<l  the  progress  it  has  been  making 
lately,  it  hardly  remains  an  open  question  whether  Christianity  is  to  save  America.  Its 
chief  and  highest  need  is  to  save  itself. 

IT.  Secoxoly,  Auk  tuk  Foes  ok  Pluuo  OitoER  1>ecomixo  Regnant? 
Statistics  seem  to  show  that  within  the  body  politic  are  forces  of  evil  gaining  the 
ascendant,  and  dominating  the  institutions  of  the  hind,  in  spite  of  all  Christianity  has 
done  or  can  do.     Permitted  to  rule  they  will  surely  ruin.     Any  naming  of  the  sources 
of  national  peril  must  embrace. 

First,  Immkikation. 
The  Old  World  can  spare  two  million  peojile  a  year  and  not  decrease  her  popula- 
tion.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  sj)aring  a  half  million  a  year,  mostly  from  southern 
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Europe — the  worst  dregs  we  have  ever  taken,  "  visibly  cliaracterizcd  by  all  the  faults, 
vices,  ami  deficiencies  that  make  men  unfit  for  freedom."  In  their  native  homes, 
knowing  only  ruthless  taxation,  army  exaction,  landlord  oppresaiun,  governmental  co- 
ercion, victims  of  civil  despotism  and  priestly  tyranny,  they  come  to  us  bringing  not  a 
qualification  for  the  sacred  responsibility  of  American  citizenship.  They  come,  having 
[not  money  enough  to  pay  their  passage,  nor  learning  enough  to  write  their  names,  nor 
virtue  enough  to  ]trize  their  liberlies,  nor  manhood  enough  to  use  thi-ir  opportunities. 
Tiiey  pour  in  npoti  u,s  tla-  ih-gradation  aiil  >\  retched  ness  of  tlic  peasantry  i)f  Euro]>e; 
llie  low-born  and  the  lnwbred,  a  mixed  multitude  of  jianjiers  and  criminals,  ignorant, 
clannish,  sullen,  vicious,  ripe  for  revolution.  They  quickly  fill  our  poor-houses,  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  asylums.  They  mass  themselves  in  our  cities,  creating  plague-spot  cen- 
ters, breeding  epidemics — physical,  moral,  political.  In  New  England  they  furnish  one 
fifth  the  population  and  three  fourths  the  trime.  Of  Irish  discharged  convicts,  seventy 
fonr  per  cent  are  sent  to  us.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  saloon  keepers  were  born  in  Europe, 
sixty-three  per  cent  of  our  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  brew- 
ers ;  and  it  is  safely  estimated  that,  of  the  natives  engaged  in  this  traffic,  at  least  one 
lialf  are  of  foreign  parentage.  Tiiese  are  the  people  who  desecrate  our  Sundays,  who 
corrupt  our  election'*,  who  misrule  our  cities,  who  foment  our  strikes,  who  appeal  to 
hitidgeons,  the  torch,  dynamite,  social  and  political  revolution.  Is  immigration  fraught 
with  peril? 

Skcoxdlt,  ITltkamontakism, 

The  papal  hierarchy  are  pledged  to  the  destruction  of  everything  distinctively 
American.  They  affirm  that  "  Protestantism  of  every  form  has  not,  and  never  can 
Lave,  any  right  when  Catholicity  is  triumphant."  "  Religious  liberty  is  one  of  the 
most  wicked  deluaiona  ever  foisted  upon  this  age  by  the  father  of  all  deceit."  "  The 
Catholic  who  says  the  Church  is  not  intolerant  belies  the  sacred  spouse  of  Christ." 
Within  twenty  years  the  pope  has  hurled  his  special  anathema  against  "all  who  main- 
i.iin  the  liberty  of  tjie  press  "  and  "all  advocates  of  the  liberty  of  speech."  The  Rom- 
ish officials  stand  in  avowed  hostility  to  our  free  education,  declaring  "it  will  be  a  glor- 
ious day  for  the  Catholics  of  this  country  when,  under  the  blows  of  justice  and  moral- 
ity, onr  echofd  system  will  be  shivered  to  pieces."  Every  subject  of  this  faith  owes  a 
primary  ailigiance  lo  a  man  in  It.dy;  and  every  priest  and  bishop  is  bound  by  oath  to 
be  in  absolute  subject iun  to  ilie  R>minn  [lontifT  in  things  political  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical. "Men  and  governnienis  can  h.ive  no  rights,  t'Scept  such  as  the  Church  bestows; 
and  to  her,  always  and  alone,  allegiance  is  due."  This  foe  of  fr€«  thought,  free  inquiry, 
free  speech,  free  school,  free  ballot,  I'ree  religion  ;  this  enemy  of  free  institutions,  of 
human  progress,  of  modern  civilization,  is  more  intent  on  the  conquest  of  America  than 
of  anv  other  countrv  on  the  globe.  Alreaily  her  ]>ropl)ets  predict  that  men  are  now 
living  who  will  see  Romanism  the  State  religion,  the  various  heresies  at  an  end,  the 
victory  over  Protestantism  made  complete.  Her  gains  in  wealth  and  numbers  are  in- 
deed alarming.  Forty  yeai-s  ago  priests  held  in  church  property  19,000,000  ;  thirty 
years  ago,  ♦26,000,000;  twenty  yeara  ago,  $(30,000,000;  to-day  more  than  >200,000,000. 
•Since  the  century  began  the  Roman  Catholics  have  run  up  from  100,000  to  more  than 
8,000,000.  Since  1850  the  pupulation  has  increased  110  percent;  Protestantism,  185 
per  cent ;  Romanism,  294  j»er  cent.  Protestant  niinii-lers  have  increased  173  per  cent ; 
Romish  priests,  391  per  cent.  Protestant  churclies  have  increased  125  per  cent; 
Homish  churches,  447  per  cent.  Was  Lafayette  right  when  he  said  :  "If  the  liber- 
tics  of  the  American  people  are  ever  destroyed  they  will  fall  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  clergy  V"  Our  enemies  are  powerful  and  sleepless,  and  unleaa  we  are  vigilant 
we  shall  be  overpowered. 
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TniKPLY,    SOCIAUSM. 

Socialism  means  the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions.     Its  modei-ate  form  tMiS 
to  its  extreme  foini,     In  its  extreme  form  it  believes  in  the  grossest  materialism.     It 
ifl  shockingly  bliisphenioiis,  being  thoroiiglily  iitheistio.     It  aims  at  the  crushing  of  pri- 
vate propuity,  all  authority — tbe  State,  the  family,  the  Church.     It  prefers  bullets  tO" 
ballots,  and  bombs  to  either.     It  riots  in  violence,  incendiarism,  aBsassination,  revolu- 
tion, an«l  anarchy.     It  is  organized,  i.-^  arming  and  drillir»g.  is  increasing  with  alarming] 
rapiditj'.     Thus  far  it   lia»  spent  itself  for  the  most  part  in  noise  and  fury,  but  bloody/ 
words  are  the  premonition  of  bloody  deeds.      Does  socialism  threaten  the  life  of  the 
public  ? 

FonRTHi.v,  THK  Whisky  Curse. 

It  is  with  demands  like  these  that  the  liquor  power  faoea  the  American  people : 
We  insist  that  not  loss  than  ♦900,000,000  .••liall  be  expended  yearly  for  our  wares  and 
goods.  The  people  may  continue  *6uti,U(Hi,itO0  for  tobacco,  if  tliey  like,  and  «i5OO,O00,- 
000  fur  bread,  and  a  likL-  amount  for  cloilies,  ami  i{(:5<>0,000,000  for  meat,  and  J(20O,000,- 
000  for  shoes,  and  |H 00,000,000  for  schooling,  an.l  the  Churches  may  give  <!1 0,000,000  ^J 
forborne  and  foreign  missions,  while  they  are  laying  up  $435,000,000,  but  we  insist ^H 
that  not  less  than  8^00,000,000  shall  go  for  drink.  It  is  our  purpose  to  .shorten  the  life 
of  every  drunkard  we  can  make  by  twenty-nine  years  ;  and  to  make  9,000  men 
insane  every  twelve  months.  We  intend  to  distribute  through  the  country  319,- 
000  idiots,  to  increase  the  crime  of  tbe  country  seventy  per  cent,  and  tbe  pauperism 
eighty  per  cent.  We  intcml  to  degr.ade  40,000  men  from  lives  of  industry  to  homes 
in  the  penitentiaries,  and  to  see  that  tlie  n;Uiiiii  expends  ^r>0,ooo.nno  a  year  in  tbe  ar- 
rest of  these  rum-made  criminals.  lu  a  word,  we  intend  to  Ben<l  poverty  and  misery 
and  infamy  through  all  the  populations  of  the  land,  and  to  do  it  under  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  the  State  legislatures — thi^  frarnors  of  our  laws,  backed  by  the  senti- 
ment of  the  peopk',  conceding  the  rigbtfiibiess  and  (Mpiity  of  these  proceedings  by 
stamping  their  acquiescence  with  the  great  seal  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  or<ler  to  do  all  this  we  will  make  our  liquor  interests  a  thoroughly  organized 
and  disciplined  force  in  every  senatorial  district  in  every  State  in  the  L'jiion.  Goiri" 
into  local  politics,  making  every  saloon  a  political  center,  our  iiitluence  felt  in  every 
prinjary  and  caucus,  we  will  extend  our  political  power  until  we  elect  our  aldermen  on 
city  boards,  dictate  onr  plank  in  party  platforms,  send  our  representatives  to  the  State 
capitals,  and  force  our  issues  in  national  councils.  Does  the  liquor  power  iaiperil  tbe 
life  of  the  republic  ? 

FirTm.T,  THE  Pehil  of  thk  Citt. 

Our  American  cities,  growing  with  alarming  rapidity,  centr.ilize  and  intensify  all 
the  dangers  that  threaten  the  commonwealth.  Here  the  foreigners  and  Romanists,  the 
Anarchists  and  saloonists  concentrate  and  muUijily  their  deadly  power.  JustAvhere  the 
Churcbea  and  Christianily  are  weakest  and  growing  weaker,  tlie  Satanic  forces  are 
mighty  and  growing  mightier.  The  city  is  the  peril  of  perils,  because  just  here  the 
archenemy  of  civilization  and  religion  marshals  and  infuriates  his  tiendish  hordes. 

Those,  then,  are  among  the  evil  forces  which  as.sail  our  institnlions  and  threaten 
their  destrnction.  By  what  forces  are  they  to  be  withstood  and  otir  riatimial  st.altilitv 
and  per[ietuity  ])roniiscd  and  assured?  Not  by  any  power  which  inheres  in  the  natural 
and  human  forms  of  civilization.  Climate,  soil,  raateiial  wealth,  and  physical  improve- 
ment can  never  save  us;  nor  can  agriculture,  manufactures,  inventions,  and  discoveries. 
Constitution  and  legislation,  army  and  navy,  education  and  suffrage  cannot  furnish 
adequate  safeguards  against  national   perils.     Law,  science,  commerce,  culture  never 
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bi-aced  any  nation  against  an  ultimate  weakening  and  <lownfalI.  All  the  ancient  peo- 
ples pc^i^<hed  from  the  corruptions  wiiicli  their  civilization  itself  had  engendered. 
We  may  develop  internal  resources,  project  railroads,  build  cities,  foster  commerce  and 
agrieulture,  lioast  of  our  niitieral  wealth,  our  public  schoolis,  our  free  insliiulions,  our 
republican  government,  our  every  kind  of  material  greatnens  and  splendor,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  them  all,  the  nation  will  grow  hollow  at  the  heart,  will  develop  a 
moral  unsoundness  beneath  which  it  will  fall  to  pieces.  We  roast  look  elsewhere, 
therefore,  for  the  forces  which  are  to  conserve  the  nation's  life. 

The  evauyelical  Cliiirch  has  not  a  doubt  that  the  hope  of  the  commonwealth  lies 
in  the  cojiservintj  power  of  Christ's  religion.  Christiatiily  must  save  us,  if  we  are 
saved  at  all.  Some  truths  are  as  clear  to  the  Christian  mind  as  the  axioms  of  raatheninlics, 
and  this  is  one  of  tlietn.  If  ours  would  be  a  lasting  empire  the  foundations  of  the 
State  must  be  laid  in  Bible  [irinei|ile  an<l  verity,  and  oi;r  national  progress  and  devel- 
opment must  be  inspired  and  directed  by  the  eternal  and  vital  forces  of  God's  own  New 
Testament  truth. 

Believing  as  we  do,  we  are  under  the  most  solemn  obligation,  moved  by  every 
consideration  of  patriotism  and  religion,  love  of  country  and  love  of  God,  to  sec  that 
the  saving  health  of  the  (Jospel  makes  itself  felt  in  the  life  of  this  nation.     This  we 

ought  to  do  : 

Firstly,  For  the  Sake  of  CitnisTiANiTv  Itself. 

The  evangelical  Clinrch,  numbering  thirteen  uiillinns  and  a  half,  stoutly  denies  that 
unaided  human  power  can  save  our  iiisliiutions,  and  as  stoutly  affirms  that  divine  power 
present  iti  Christianity  can  solidly  establish  and  perpetuate  them  forever.  In  her  criti- 
cism and  rejection  of  all  otiier  remedies  she  provokes  a  challenge  of  her  own.  The 
enemy  of  the  Church,  appealing  to  Christian  history,  seeks  to  discredit  her  claims  by 
showing  that  she  is  weakest  to-day  in  her  origiruil  strongholds,  and  strongest  in  lands 
which  were  then  unknown;  that  in  the  Roman  Empij'e  she  was  herself  submerged  in 
a  baptized  heathenisTn,  and  tliat,  after  a  trial  of  two  thousand  years,  well-nigh,  churchly 
formality  and  spiritual  deadness  are  the  blight  of  modern  France  and  Italy,  Spain  and 
Germany.  \\'hat  assurance  is  there  that  history  is  not  to  repeat  itself  in  the  Western 
world  ?  The  Americans  are  inclined  "  to  prove  all  things,"  Christianity  included.  She 
does  not  go  unchallenged.  Certainly  never  was  there  .a  fairer  chance  to  show  her 
power  and  to  prove  her  claims,  No  obnoxious  restrictions  are  put  mnm  her.  She 
labors  under  no  arbitrary  and  unnatural  disadvantages.  The  State  suffers  no  interfer- 
ence with  her  faith  or  worship.  The  Constitution  provides  that  "no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qnalitication  to  any  office  of  public  trust  under  the  United  States," 
and  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religicm,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof."  That  code  of  ethics,  whose  truth  and  worth  are 
manifest  to  cidightcned  reason,  constitutes  that  "general  Christianity,"  which  the 
courts  have  held  to  be  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Milton  said:  "Though  all  the 
winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  n])on  the  e.arth,  so  truth  be  among  them  we  need  not 
fear.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple.  Who  ever  knew  her  to  be  put  to  the  worst  in  a 
free  and  open  encounter  ?"  In  free  and  open  America  Christianity  is  thrust  into  this 
"  free  and  open  encounter."  Satanic  forces  are  seeking  the  nati<m's  ruin  ;  Christian 
forces  arc  set  for  bei-  defense.  Force  faces  force.  The  issues  are  joined.  Truth  and 
falsehood  gra]>ple.  The  conflict  is  on  and  is  irresistible.  It  is  a  hand-to-hand,  foot-to- 
foot  tug  of  war.  It  is  a  life-and-death  struggle.  Christianity  herself  cannot  e8caj>e. 
She  has  no  option.  She  must  light.  One  party  or  the  other  must  go  to  the  wall.  Re- 
treat means  defeat.  There  is  no  comjiromise.  At  last  this  momentous  encounter  will 
tell  whether  Christianity  is  stronger  than  tlie  rtooiling  tides  of  immigration,  tbnn  the 
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niafliinations  of  the  sorcieign  jiontifF  who^e  scat  is  beside  the  Tiber,  than  the  dynamite 
ready  to  be  hiuleJ  by  the  bloody  bund  of  anarchy,  than  the  appalling  ravages  of  the 
saloon  and  tlie  brothel,  than  the  countless,  fierce,  and  hardy  antagonists  that  are  geek- 
ing  the  nation's  ovcithrow.  C'liristiunity  itself  is  on  trial — she  will  never  have  a  fairer 
chance.  Numbers,  wealth,  inlolligence,  social  standing,  manifold  resources  are  on  her 
side.  She  is  trying  to  win  the  most  un|irejitilieed,  open-hearted,  clean-skinned, 
clear-brained  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Kow  is  tlie  time  and  here  is  the  place 
to  indicate  some  of  her  august  and  transcendent  claims.  If  she  cannot  triumph  here, 
whereon  earth  can  she  triuin|ih  ?  "If  she  has  run  with  llio  footmen  and  tliey  have 
wearied  her,  then  how  can  siie  contend  with  horses ';:"'  If  her  brethren  and  the  boose 
of  her  father,  if  even  they  have  dealt  treacherously  with  her,  so  that  she  was  not  secare 
even  in  a  land  of  peace,  then  how  will  she  do  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan?  If  she  can- 
not rule  her  own  liou«e,  having  her  children  in  subjection,  how  can  she  take  care  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  If  she  cannot  save  free,  enligbtcned,  Lopefnl  America  how  can  she 
save  ignorant,  vicious,  besotted  Asia? 

The  challenger  of  otir  faith  meets  us  with  the  inquiry.  How  is  it  that  Christianity, 
decrying  all  other  remedies,  is  failing  to  apply  its  uwii  ?  Wliat  means  this  degeneracy 
in  modern  times  which  Christianity  seems  incajiable  of  arresting  ?  Why  is  it  that 
vices  and  corruptions  arc  spreading  with  terrific  rapidity  to  which  Christianity  is  offer- 
ing only  a  fovblc  barrier?  All  sorts  of  dirtt'iil  evils  are  seemingly  on  the  incrcise — 
the  political  power  of  the  saloon  increasing,  discontent  among  the  wngc-workers  in- 
creasing, the  misuse  of  ill-gotten  wealth  increasing,  tliv  breach  between  the  classes  and  the 
masses  increasing,  tlio  eslraiigenient  between  capital  and  labor  increasing,  the  suspicion 
and  hatred  of  the  Cliurches  inere.'ising,  pauperism  and  crime,  the  social  vice  and  drunk- 
enness, Jesuitism  and  skepticism,  spiritualism  and  materialism  increasing — the  member- 
ship in  the  evangelical  Churches  increasing.  Christian  intelligence  and  respectability  in- 
creasing. Why  in  the  world  is  not  the  salvation  of  this  nation  increasing?  What  is 
the  matter  with  Christianity  that  it  stands  im|)otei)t  and  vanquished  in  the  face  of  these 
corrupting  and  destroying  forces?  I  s.ay,  tin.-  Advocates  iiiul  champions  of  Christ's 
religion  are  under  the  most  solemn  olilrgatioti  to  push  evangelizing  agencies  to  the 
utmost,  tirst  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  Christianity  itsdf,  thai  all  on-lookers  may  be  con- 
vinced tliat  it  is  the  saving  power  it  is  claimed  to  be, 

Theuk  AninES  the  REsi'oNsiniLiTr,  Seco.vdt.t,  Fou  Amkrioa's  Sakr. 
The  land  more  important  to  save  than  any  other  ou  the  face  of  the  globe.     Let 

American  C'lnistians  save  America  for  America's  sake.  It  is  no  narrow  or  ignoble  en- 
terprise. Shame  on  the  Christian  who  s|»eaks  slightingly  of  it.  To  seek  to  evangelize 
sixty-five  million  people  is  no  i)ent-up  scheme.  Numbers  so  vast  wouhl  make  the  plan 
cublime,  even  tliough  they  represented  the  most  abject  and  ivorthlcss  of  earth's  inhab- 
itants; but  what  shall  we  say  when  they  re|)resent  the  biggest  brains  and  warmest 
hearts  and  stoutest  wills  the  race  has  yet  produi-ed  ?  America  will  be  worth  saving  if 
she  stood  stock  still  from  this  mometit  forever.  But  how  is  Ihu  trauseendtiit  impor- 
tance of  this  enterprise  augmented  and  heightened  when  you  consider  what  America  is 
to  be?  Save  America  for  America's  present,  that  is  great;  but  save  America  for 
America's  future,  that  is  a  tlionsamlfold  greater.  'J'here  now  reside  within  our  bor- 
ders less  than  seventy  million  peopk-,  but  the  child  now  lives  who  will  see  this  ]»opula- 
ti(tu  doubled.  A  century  hence  we  shall  number  three  hundred  and  seventy-three 
millions.  We  have  the  space  and  natural  advantages  for  the  sustaining  of  a  thousand 
millions.  The  possibilities  of  the  land  are  simply  measureless.  No  wildest  visionary 
has  ever  begun  to   coniprehen<l  wlun  America  is  to  be.     Only  in  the  most  feeble  way, 
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[^oc's  the  most  mioyan^an^expectant  Christian  understand  what  it  moans  to  cvangel- 
[ize  America  I 

I'liASTLT,  WuiLE  You  Save  Amkrica.  FOB  America's  Sake,  Save  America  fob  the 

World's  Sake. 

Arc  we  seeking  the  world's  (salvatinn  ?     We  must  lay  the  basoR  of  our  undertaking 
Lin  Christianized  America.     A  wise   interest  in  foreign  missions  compels  a  boundless 
weal  for  home  missions.     The  battle  Io.st  at  home,  our  cause  i*  slain  abroad.    Christian- 
ity failing  in  America,  it  is  irretrievably  doomed  in  Africa  and   in  Asia.     Christianity 
puissant  in  America,  it  will  conquer  the  world  for  Christ.     The  wisest  men   on  earth, 
looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of   the  ethnologist,  of  the  philologist,  of  the  sociolo- 
gist, of  the  statesman,  of  the  Christian,  all  declare  that  the  English-speaking  race  is  BOOn 
to  own  this  eartli,  and  that  Aineiican  ideas  are  to  dominate  the  English-speaking  race. 
[Cenjamm  Ftanklin  llioii^ht  the  Frenoli  would  become  the  universal  language.      Then 
forty-two  million  spoke  French,  and  eighteen  million  spoke  English,    liul  a  change  has 
Icome,  and  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  speak  English,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rmillion  can   understand  the   language.     No  leas  distingui>ihed  a  jdiilologist  than  Pro- 
■fessor  ^Mnller  maintains  that  in  two  hundred  years  English  will  be  spoken  by  more  people 
than  are  now  living,  and  become  substantially  the  language  of  the  globe.     Dr.  Clark 
[•ays:  "The  English   language,  saturated  with  Christinn  ideas,  is  the  great  agent  of 
iChristian  civilization  throughout  the  woild,  at  this  moment  affecting  the  destinies  and 
molding  the    chaiacters  of    half  tlu'   human    race."     John   Fiske  says:  "  The  world's 
center  of  gravity  has  been  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Mississipid,  from  the  men  who  spoke  Latin  to  the  men  who  speak  English." 
Emerson  says  :  "  We  live  in  a  new  aiul  e.\eej>tioual  age.     America  is  another  name  for 
oppoi'tiiuity.     Our  whidc  history  appears  like  a  last  effort  of  the  divine  Providence  in 
behalf  of    the  human   race."     Herbert  Spencer  says :   "The  Americans  are  producing 
a  more  powerful   type  ol"  man  than  has  hitherto  e.\istcd,"  and  they  **  may  rea.sonably 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  will  have  produced  a  civilization  grander  than  any 
the  worM  h:is  known."     Professor  Plielps  says  :  "The  nations  whose  convei-sion  is  the 
most  jiressing  necessity  of  the  world   to-day  are    the  occidental  nations."      Matthew 
Arnold   says  :  "  America  holds  the  future."     Professor  Park  says :  "  If  America  fail, 
the  world  will  fail."     Profifisio'  Ilojipin  says  :  "America  Christianized  me.ans  the  world 
Christianized."     Alexander  Hatuilton  says  :  "  It  isoura  to  be  either  the  grave  in  which 
the  hopes  of  the  world  shall  be  entombed,  or  the  pillar  of  cloud  tiiat  shall    pilot  the 
race  onward  to  its  milluunial  glory.     Let  us  not  forget  our  immortal  trust."     These 
.are  inspiring  words. 

During  the  century  our  commonwealth  has  made  advamements  the  like  of  which 
this  world  has  never  seen.  But  in  numbers,  wealth,  intoUigetice,  and  all  outward  signs 
of  progress  the  American  Churches  have  far  outstripped  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  our 
linal  victory  is  not  assured,  because,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  with  these  apparent 
gains  there  may  have  been  losses  in  s|)iritual  life  antl  saving  power,  an<l  because,  on  the 
part  of  the  worhl,  there  may  have  been  a  relative  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  evil  which 
threaten  the  country's  overthrow.  It  therefore  behooves  nil  Christian  patriots  to  push 
their  evangelizing  activities  with  overwhelming  urgency  for  the  sake  of  Christianity 
itself,  who^e  power  to  save  is  openly  assailed  ;  for  the  sake  of  the  Commonwealth,  im- 
portant as  it  stands  and  immer.surably  important  in  its  prospective  growth  and  great- 
ness ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  whose  religions  destiny  is  so  indissolubly  joined 
with  the  moral  future  of  this  republic.  Are  we  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  victory? — 
Home  MUeion  Monthly, 
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THE  MESSIAH  CRAZE  AND  THE  GHOST  DANCE  AMONG  THE 

INDIANS. 


»j-j^R.  DANIEL  DORCHESTER,  GovLTtiment  Superintenil«?nt  of  Indian  Schools, 
qHjH  in  liis  report  for  the  yoar  1891,  given  the  history  of  the  Messiah  craze  and 
^MnJ    insert*  a  description  of  the  gliost  dance.     He  says  : 

"In  1855  and  1856  a  Messiali  craze  acitated  the  Indians  in  eastern 
Oregun  and  Washington.  An  Indian  named  Srnoballa,  living  near  Wallula  Junction, 
was  a  famoud  dreamer,  and  as  snch  was  much  revered  by  the  tribes.  One  day  he 
dreamed  lie  was  in  llie  prcKetiee  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  was  tohl  that  soon  the  Messiah 
would  come  and  deliver  the  Iiulians  from  their  abject  condition;  that  when  he  came 
the  Indians  must  go  forth  and  kill  off  the  whites  ;  that  the  dead  Indians  would  rise  and 
join  in  the  contest ;  that  tlie  Indians  would  be  victorious  and  once  more  possess  the 
land,  and  that  then  the  buffalo  and  deer  would  be  as  abundant  as  formerly.  The  eflTecl 
in  that  royion  of  the  jtronuiltjation  ol'  the  dream  was  a  severe  war,  during  wiiich  the 
Indians  were  badly  whipped.  Siiii;e  then  the  Messiah  doctrine  has  been  held  quietly  by 
a  few,  but  seldom  referred  to,  save  historically,  until  the  spring  of  1890. 

"On  the  11th  day  of  Manh,  1890,  three  Indians  from  Dakota,  giving  their  names 
as  Broken  Arm,  Elk  Hurn,  and  Kicks  Back,  a[>pearcd  at  the  Umatilla  Agency,  in 
eastern  Oregon,  where  they  remained  two  weeks.  They  came  without  official  leave, 
making  tlieir  way  across  the  country  via  t!ie  Shoshone  Agency.  They  were  quiet. 
Well-behaved  men,  and  made  no  <li.sturbanee.  They  conversed  chiefly  by  signs,  not 
knowing  many  words  in  common  with  the  Western  Indians.  The  object  of  the  visit 
was  to  learn  about  '  a  great  man  who  could  bring  «Jead  animals  to  life,'  endow  men  with 
immortality,  and  perform  other  like  wonderful  acts.  They  heard  he  was  somewhere  in 
that  country,  and  they  remained  long  enough  to  gatlier  up  the  old  story  of  the  Messi.^h 
which  infaluatcd  the  Oregon  Indians  thjrty-live  years  before.  Fearing  lest,  if  they  re- 
mained much  longer,  they  might  attempt  to  reinaugurato  the  ghost  dance,  Agent  More- 
house bought  tickets,  put  these  Indians  on  the  train,  and  sent  them  home. 

"  On  their  return  to  Dakota  tliese  Indians  seem  to  have  come  in  contact  witli 
Sitting  Bull,  who,  seeing  material  easily  utill/.td  to  subserve  his  purposes,  seized  upon 
the  Messiah  idea  and  started  the  gho!«t  dances.  Sitting  Btil!  was  not  a  chief,  as  some 
Beem  to  suppose,  but  he  was  a  laediuine  man  and  a  skillful  dem.agogue.  At  previous 
periods  in  his  life,  when  his  influence  waned,  he  had  seized  upon  some  new  expedient 
for  agitation,  and  thus  recovered  his  preetninenix'.  It  vvas  so  now.  Through  his  in- 
fluence the  ghost  dances  spread  rapidly  and  hostilitioMi  were  commenced. 

"  As  early  as  about  the  20th  of  June  the  ghost  dance  commenced  among  the  Sioux, 
attracting  little  attentinn  at  first.  A  teacher  in  the  government  day  school  on  White 
Clay  Creek  in  the  l^ine  Uidge  lieservatioii,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  finely  described 
this  strange  dance:" 

Toe  Ghost  Dance. 

\Vi'  drove  to  this  spot  nbout  10:30  o'clock  on  a  delightful  October  day.  We  caine  upon  tents 
scattered  here  and  there  in  low  sheltered  places,  king  before  renehiiig  tlie  duuce  ground.  Litr|j;o 
herds  of  pouies  were  fectliug  ou  the  liillsidi-s,  wntched  over  Ijy  uumberless  little  urchins  lazily 
sauntering  ia  the  sun  or  giithcririg  in  merry  ^jri.>ups.  The  Indian  always  takes  his  ponies  and  does' 
wherever  he  goes.  Presently  we  saw  over  three  hundred  tents  placed  in  a  circle,  with  a  large  pino 
tree  in  the  center  which  wits  covered  \vith  strijis  of  cloth  of  various  colors,  eagle  feathers,  stuffed 
birds,  claws,  and  horns — all  offerings  to  the  Great  Spirit.  The  ceremonies  had  just  began.  In 
the  center,  arotiml  the  tree,  were  gathered  their  inerlirine  men,  also  those  who  had  been  so 
fortUDutc  as  to  have  hud  visions,  and  in  t'leni  luid  seen  and  talked  with  friends  who  had  died.     A 


Th^  Messiah  Crdse  at 
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company  of  fiftfcii  lind  stiirted  n  chant  lunl  wero  marching  Rlireast,  others  coming  in  bfhitiil  iis  thev 
marched.  After  marchiufr  nroniifl  the  circle  of  tcuts  they  tiirued  to  the  center,  where  uiMuy  had 
gathered  nnd  were  sented  ou  the  ground. 

I  thiuk  they  wore  the  ghost  shirt  or  ghost  dress  for  the  first  time  that  day.  I  noticed  that 
these  were  all  new,  and  were  worn  by  about  seventy  men  and  forty  women.  The  wife  of  a  man 
called  Ileturn-from-Seout  hud  scou  in  a  vision  that  hrr  frieuda  all  wore  ii  sirailnr  robe,  nnd,  on  re- 
viving from  her  tnince,  she  called  the  vvomeu  together,  and  tliey  made  &  great  uumbi-rof  the  sacred 
garments.  They  were 
of  white  cotton  cloth  ; 
the  wdincn's  dress  wa.s 
cut  like  their  ordinary 
dress,  a  loose  robe  with 
wide  flowing  sleeves, 
painted  blue  in  the 
neck,  in  tite  shape  of 
a  three-cornered  hand- 
kerchief, with  moon, 
stars,  birds,  etc.,  in- 
terspersed with  real 
feathers,  ]miDted  on 
the  wuist  and  sleeves. 
While  diincing  they 
wound  their  shawls 
about  their  wai.sts,  let- 
ting them  fall  to  within 
three  inches  of  the 
ground,  the  fringe  ut  fli Ij 

the     bottom.      Borne  11  U 

wore     beautiful     bro-  ™/ ' 

cades,  nnd  others  cost- 
ly .shawls  given  them 
by  fathers,  brothers, 
and  husbiiiids  who  had 
traveled   with   BufTalo 

Bill.  In  the  hair,  '^^TS^^^HI^fllHr^^^^^^HI^WlJ  ^^ 
near  the  crown,  a 
featJicr  was  tied.  I 
noticed  an  nb.sence  of 
any  maoner  of  bend 
ornnment.f,  jind  as  I 
knew  their  vanity  and 
fondness  for  them, 
wondered  why  it  was. 

Upon  making  inquiries  I  found  they  discarded  everything  they  could  which  waa  made  by 
white  men. 

The  L'host  shirt  for  the  men  was  made  of  the  same  mfltcriftl — shirt  and  leggings  painted  in  red. 
Some  of  the  legging?  were  painted  in  stripes  running  up  and  down,  others  runnin;^  around.  The 
shirt  around  the  neck  wa.'«  painted  blue,  and  the  whole  garnu'iit  fantastically  sprinkled  with 
figures  of  birds,  bows  and  arrows,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  every tbiiiMr  they  saw  iu  nature.  Down 
the  outside  of  the  sleeve  were  rows  of  feathers  tied  by  the  qnill  vnds  and  left  1o  fly  iu  the  breeze, 
and  also  a  row  around  the  neck  and  up  and  down  the  outsiile  of  the  leggings.  I  noticed  that  a 
number  had  stuffed  birds,  s<iuirrol  heads,  etc.,  tied  iu  the  long  hair.  The  faces  of  all  were  painted 
red  with  a  black  holf  moon  on  the  forehead  or  on  one  cheek. 

As  the  crowd  gathered  about  the  tree  the  "  high  priest,"  or  master  of  ceremonies,  Iwgon  his 
aildresa,  giving  them  directions  as  to  his  chaut  aud  other  matters.     After  he  luid  sjioken  for  about 
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fifteen  minutes  they  arose  and  formed  in  a  rirdf.  A«  nearly  m  I  could  couut  there  were  betwCfD 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  persDns.  Otie  stood  directly  behind  another,  each  with  hands  on 
his  neighbor'a  shoulders.  After  walk! iiyr  nbout  a  few  times,  chnntiog,  "Father,  I  come,"  they 
stopped  morchinj^,  l)ut  remained  in  the  circle,  and  set  up  the  most  feiirful,  heart-piercing  wails  I 
eTer  heard — crying,  moaning,  gronning,  and  shrieking  out  their  grief,  and  naming  over  their  de- 
parted friends  and  relatives,  at  the  same  time  tiiking  up  handfiils  of  dust  at  their  feet,  washing 
their  hands  in  it,  and  throwing  it  over  their  heads.  Finally  they  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their 
hands  clasped  higli  above  their  hemls,  nud  stood  striiight  and  perfectly  still,  invoking  the  power 
of  the  Great  Spirit  to  allow  them  to  see  and  talk  with  their  people  who  hml  died.  This  ceremony 
liwt^l  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  they  all  eat  down  where  they  were  and  listened  to  another  nd- 
dresii,  which  I  did  not  understand,  but  which  1  afterward  learned  were  words  of  encouragement 
and  assurance  of  the  coming  Messiah. 

'\\'Tien  they  arose  again  they  enlarged  the  circle  by  facing  toward  the  center,  taking  hold  of 
hands  and  moving  around  in  the  manner  of  school  children  in  their  phiy  of  "needle's 
eye."  And  now  the  most  intense  eicitement  began.  They  would  go  as  fiist  as  they  could, 
their  heads  moving  from  side  to  side,  their  bodies  swaying,  their  unns  with  hantU  giipped 
tightly  in  their  neighbor's,  swinging  buck  and  forthwith  all  their  might.  If  one,  more  weak  and 
frail,  came  near  falling,  he  would  be  jerked  up  and  into  position  until  tired  nature  gave  way.  The 
ground  had  been  worked  and  worn  by  many  feet,  until  the  fine  flour-like  da»t  lay  lij;ht  and  loose- 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  wind,  which  bid  increased,  would  sometimes  take  it  up, 
enveloping  tlie  dancers  and  hiding  them  from  view. 

In  the  ring  were  men,  women,  and  children,  the  strong  and  robust,  the  weak  consiimptive, 
and  those  near  to  death's  door.  They  believed  those  who  were  sick  would  be  cured  by  joining  in 
the  dance  and  losing  consciousness.  From  the  beginning  they  chanted  to  a  monotonous  time  tlie 
words : 

"  Fntlier,  t  como  ; 

Mother,  I  oi>me; 

Brotlior,  I  come ; 

Father,  give  iia  l>ui!k  our  arrowii.'* 

All  of  which  they  would  repeat  over  and  over  again,  until  Qrst  one  and  then  another  would 
break  from  the  ring  and  stagger  away  to  fall  down.  One  wommi  fell  a  few  feet  from  me;  she 
came  toward  u.s,  her  hair  flying  over  her  face,  which  was  purple,  looking  ns  if  the  blood  must 
burst  through;  her  hands  and  arms  moving  wildly;  every  breath  a  pant,  and  a  groan;  and  she  fell 
on  her  back  and  went  down  like  n  log.  I  stepped  up  to  her  :ts  she  lay  there  motionless,  but  with 
every  muscle  twitching  and  quivering.  She  seemed  to  be  perfectly  unconscious,  and  remained  so 
for  a  long  time. 

Some  of  the  men  and  a  few  of  the  women  would  run,  stepping  high  and  pawing  the  air  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Some  told  me  afterward  that  they  had  a  sensiition  as  if  the  ground  were  rising 
towartl  them  and  would  strike  them  ia  the  face.  Others  would  drop  where  they  stood.  Que 
woman  fell  directly  in  the  ring,  and  her  husband  stepped  nut  and  stood  over  her  to  prevent  them 
from  trampling  ujwn  her.  No  one  ever  disturbed  those  who  fell  or  took  any  notice  of  them  ex- 
cept to  keep  the  crowd  away. 

They  kept  up  their  dancing  until  fully  one  hundred  persons  were  lying  unconscious.  Then 
they  stopped  and  seated  themselves  in  a  circle,  and  as  each  one  recovered  from  his  trance  he  was 
brought  to  the  center  of  the  ring  to  relate  hia  experience.  Each  tuld  his  story  to  a  medicine  man, 
and  he  shouted  it  to  thu  crowd.  Not  one  in  teu  claimed  that  he  saw  anything.  I  asked  one 
Indian,  a  tall,  strong  fellow,  straight  as  an  arrow,  what  his  ex)ierieDce  was.  He  said  he  saw  au 
eaglii  cnming  toward  him.  It  flew  round  aud  round,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  imtil  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  take  it,  when  ;t  wiis  gone.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  "  Big  lie,"  he  replied. 
I  found  by  talking  to  them  that  not  one  Ln  twenty  believed  in  it,  Their  stories  were  but  the  fruit 
of  their  imngination. 

After  resting  for  a  time,  they  would  go  through  the  same  performance,  perhaps  three  times  a 
day.  They  practiced  fasting,  aud  every  morning  those  who  joined  in  the  dance  were  obliged  to 
immerse  themselves  in  the  creek.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  be  witnessed  in  a  professedly  Christian 
land. 
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SOIIE  HIDDEN  SOURCES  OF  SUCCESS  IN  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

IIY    ItEV.    EHXEHT    G.    WESLEY. 

EEP  down  and   unseen  in  llie  bed  of  the  East  Rivor  rest  the  foundationR  of 

that  mighty  sujjor.stnicturc  which  forms  the  main  artery  uniting  New  York 
an<l  Brooklyn,  through  which  pours  an  incessant  stream  of  business  lilt-blood, 
giving  commercial  lit^alth,  vigor,  and  prosperity.  Deep  down  in  the  private 
am]  jiublic  life  of  each  professed  Christian,  unnoticed,  unseen,  unthought  of  by  the 
gi'cat  mass  of  men  and  women,  rest  the  foundations  of  that  miglity  arc-lj  wiiich  Go<l  in- 
tends should  unite  heaven  to  earth,  that  liis  redeemed  may  pass  from  death  lo  life,  re- 
joicing in  tlie  salvation  of  Clirist;  that  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  may  hear  the 
invitation  of  the  Redeemer  to  ohey,  to  press  the  broad  avenues  of  Life  Ktornal. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  work  where  we  can  be  scou  by  tlie  multitudes,  where 
our  daily  labor  can  be  watched,  where  our  success  can  be  noted  and  heralded  to  the 
world,  but  the  least,  the  weakest,  the  most  iinknown  can  work  at  the  foundations — npon 
which  dejiend  the  strength  and  stability  of  llu'  arch  which  shall  span  the  fearfid  abyss 
of  death,  bridged  only  by  "knowledge  of  Him  who  died;"  a  knowledge  made  known 
only  through  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  themselves  heard  the  joyful  sound  of  the 
voice  of  their  Lord.  *.  . 

To  some  of  these  hidden  spots,  where  all  can  work  who  have  a  "willing  mind,"  I  seek 
to  draw  attention  in  this  article,  written  with  a  sincere  prayer  that  no  one  will  slight 
the  "little  things"  becau.';e  they  seem  small;  also  with  the  hope  that  even  the  youngest 
boy  and  girl  raay  see  there  is  something  they  can  do  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

Let  us  all  pray  for  the  spirit  of  an  old  colored  woman  I  once  hoard  in  Fhiladelphia 
in  a  small  prayer  meeting.     Never  shall  I  forget  the  jirayer  nor  its  tender  simplicity: 

"  Lonl  Jesus,  you  know  this  poor  old  woman  can't  do  much  for  your  Church,  but 
if  I  can  carry  but  one  straw  for  the  building  of  your  temple,  do  help  ine  to  carry  it  for 
thee." 

Would  to  God,  if  we  really  can  do  no  more,  that  each  one  of  ns  might  from  this 
hour  be  willing  to  "carry  the  straw"  for  the  glory  of  our  Lord.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  Master  needs  afar  larger  number  of  men  and  women,  of  boys  and  girls,  who  are  will- 
ing lo  do  the  many  little  things  which  are  so  humble  that  no  one  but  God  will  ever  be 
likely  to  notice  the  doing  of  them. 

Among  many  of  these  small  things,  as  too  often  regarded  by  the  world,  let  me 
name  a  few: 

1.  Pntyer. — Who  is  there  on  this  earth  of  ours  who  cannot  offer,  at  least  once  a 
day,  ]irayer  for  thecumiiig  of  the  kingdom  of  our  I^ord?  How  many  of  us  do  this 
thing?  The  early  Church  seems  to  have  been  gathered  to  pray  for  special  objects;  it 
is  larger  to-day  than  then,  but  what  is  there  to  hinder  the  gathering  of  the  whole 
Church  together  once  a  d.iy,  to  ))ray  for  the  evangelization  of  the  whole  world  ?  ^Vhat 
is  there  to  lucvi-nl  yon  from  being  one  of  those  gathered  together?  What  is  there  to 
prevent  every  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  gathering  "  around  one  common  mercy 
seat"  at  least  once  a  day?  If  so  much  has  been  accomplished  without  ihis,  who  can 
attempt  to  say  what  would  not  result  from  the  concentration  of  such  a  prayer  force 
upon  one  special  object  ?  Jluch  more  might  be  said  on  this  lho\iglit,  but  I  have  only 
time  for  touching  on  some  little,  neglected  things. 

2.  Draining  of  our  (J/iildren  for  the  J^/.m<)/i  Field. — It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  pray  God  to  send  laborers  into  his  fields  as  long  as  we  do  not  expect  him  to  lake  our 
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clnldren;  but  wliy  not  prepari' our  own  for  tho  work  lo  whii-li  tlicy  may  \n<  ntlloi)  V 
Say  what  we  will,  there  is  much  force  in  that  definition  of  »>leolion  once  );i\en  l»y  Mr. 
Moody  (I  think):  "  God's  election  is  selection."  (lod  doe.**  choose  those  wlmni  he  tlmU 
Lest  fitted  for  the  work.  It  is  our  business  to  so  train  4iur  children  us  to  make  llieuk 
ready  for  the  Lord,  should  he  want  them.  I  do  not  mean  a  thcohi^^icHl  tminiiiL;,  Iml  n 
training  which  should  not  be,  in  any  sense,  a  hindrance,  but  a  hel|>,  hhould  (Sod  call 
from  onr  family.  At  all  events,  to  say  no  more,  the  brinjjiii};  u|i  of  our  cliildrcii  wilh 
.almost  no  knowledge  of  missions  is  a  disgr.ice  to  any  Clirislian  home.  I  know  of  one 
home,  a  family  of  six,  in  which  only  the  two  youngest  children  were  |irovidei|  wiili  any 
means  of  knowing  about  missions;  both  those  children  are  |»reacherM  of  the  word  and 
enthusiasts  with  regard  to  missions.     'JMiesc  instances  can  be  mulliplied. 

3.  Giving  of  oiir  Children  to  the  Work, — What  lias  been  said  aln-.'uiy  a|i|ilieK  to 
this  thought.  How  many  of  our  Christian  parents  give  their  c.hildreM  befiu'e  their  birth 
to  our  Lord?  "Without  question,  were  this  generally  done  iiy  niothi-rrt  ami  falliem, 
the  ranks  of  missionaries  would  be  well  filled.  Hunger,  y<'arning,  on  llm  part  of  pareniN 
that  God  would  choose  of  their  children  for  mission  work  c^Miid  iiol  but  implatil  ii 
similar  desire  in  their  offspring,  at  least  in  many  more  cases  than  an-  now  found.  I^it 
not  an  actual  fact  that  many  a  Christian  mother  and  fathrr  would  do  nnn-h  more  to 
prevent  their  children  from  becoming  missionaries  than  they  will  <lo  to  lead  them  thai 
way?  la  this  right?  It  is  wrong  in  the  highest  degree.  Where  Ih  the  «!onsisi(iicy  in 
our  asking  God  to  t.ike  the  sons  and  daughters  of  others  when  we  are  unwilling  to  jjrivit 
him  our  own?  The  true  Christian  s]>irit  would  esltfeiii  it  the  higheiit  poHnibh*  honor  lo 
our  family  that  God  shouhl  choose  of  ours  for  the  work  of  I  he  minintry. 

4.  Missionary  lAteratnre. — I  am  not  in  a  jiosition  to  h;jy  how  great  Im  theilearth  of 
such  literature  in  our  Christian  homes,  exc«'pt  frojn  what  I  can  conclude  from  the  circu- 
lation of  the  missionary  periodicals  of  the  various  dcnominationn.  l''roin  Ihix  il  in 
certain  that  the  Churches  are  at  fault  in  tliis  matter.  Our  homes  hhould  be  well  t-iip- 
jdied  w^itli  missionary  magazines,  lives  of  misMionarieM,  i'tc.  We  hhould  we  lo  ii  ihat 
public  libraries,  Young  Men's  Christian  A»hoci;iti<»n  librarieit,  etc,,  are  noi,  willioul.  » 
good  supply;  tracts  on  the  subject  sliould  be  generally  eircnhited;  our  primary  room* 
in  Sunday  school  should  especially  receive  attention;  in  f;»cl,  <verything  dom-  to  draw 
the  minds  an^l  heart.4  of  youie^  men  and  women,  our  l>o\h  and  girU,  to  the  work  by 
means  of  widely  circulated  reading  matter.     Are  yon  doin;f  your  duly  Ix-rc  ''. 

5.  Training  Our  (.'loblrtu  to  ('oiitrihuU;. —  Il  may  fei-ni  a  vry  hmall  iloo/,  but  f 
am  fully  persuaded  that  the  very  general  cuiloni  of  pan-nu  giving  iheiirthil/lnfi  »»»'/0'y 
for  the  mission  work  is  wrong  training.  Far  Ix-M'-r  lor  piinnti-  lo  l<  ad  iImii  i\>\Aut,  •'/ 
earn  their  own  money,  and  to  give  of  th<-ir  own  money,  than  aiiv  *n>S\  "gr,  ing  v,  i»h<,'4i, 
cost."  Teach  the  children  to^ive  of  that  whi'h  ii  tlnir  own,  the  ^i\iii'/  ni  whch  »;,J 
demand  some  s-acrifii-e.  tfome  "if-defiial ;  then,  gloving  up,  ih*  y  will  ninnn^i' i  i).i: 
early  lesson  and  will  give  a-  ti,i.  \/,it\  pro.peii-  thi-m.  It  i*  wholly  .-i  wronf  u.ni,.i,'/  l',r 
any  parent  to  give  to  hi*!  ciiji.Jn.n  "for  the  <'o;j<''ii//ii ;"  fur  i;tih'»  »»;«k'-  »i.'  lo  j/»«  *< ».'.« 
of  money  (if  you  can  thiiik  of  iio  way  in  whi'-h  th'-y  'an  '-am  ii;,  a/el  iJe  r.  f' it'  >,  Ui'tu 
to  give  to  C'liri»t,  l/<:'.-a'i--  oi  w  r.;»*.  ;,'.-  h;«r  i\iih*:  i'/t  th/in,  'lUi  'i1  v,  \i:il  i».  lii'itr  *  i,,.'it'  u 
thus  taught  to  giv«r  w'i.i  f/*;  .ikely  Xo  t'u.iinij't  t|,i  b»i-o»ia;i  ihr'/'j^'li  .'il'-.  A  y<  u  i.t'  -/ti 
thus  trained  will  i:.'.--:.  '..".'-.  >/>■'/■/. i.u't  '"it  al/'j/;'l:iiit  «/ff'-iii.;y'  tot  tli*-  <  ;i  .c«.  <//  ».  w 
Matter. 

C  l^y'hing '/>i*.  for  Y'/iOif/  M'.n  on'l  Y')<iii'j  W'liniii  m  '/"f  /'/,"/•/"'  <//<'/  //"/y 
be  Ud to  fjfftr  77«t//«*</<«* '</  f.hriti.  'tt.'f  f  •/••■>'  /:*».•  -u  0<i/  ii.u"''  «'>,vi.g  '/-,/ 
pastora.  The  writi^r  i/jAv  »/«;  ^..^w/J  •■'/  gi.«;  a  '/■*'/'  ii'-i"  >•■'  '/i»/i  i  /\^  t  •  >."  r<>.-: 
can,  no  doubt,  b* 'l"ii|/ij'ra**>;  ;:.»:.     '  '•  <  »,      VV|j''/i  ;.'  i.it.^  I/' <  ;»i/i'.  b'^i'J '■/»vo/<.  V,  •■/ j,m  «r 
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his  belief  that  God  had  called  him  to  preach  his  Gospel — a  call  felt  for  years  befoic, 
but  resisted — his  pastor  gave  him  this  encourngcment:  "Yon  must  remember,  brother, 
that  the  Church  must  call  you  firBt  before  you  offer  yourself."  Such  encouragement  (?) 
would  have  discouraged  hundreds.  It  would  have  discouraijed  me,  but  (or  the  clearness 
of  the  Divine  call  auil  the  long  battle  with  full  intention  to  resist  it.  Witliout  doubt 
there  are,  in  all  our  churches,  some  who  feel  the  call  to  preach,  who  might  be  found  by 
a  prayerful  search  and  encouraged  to  offer  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Certainly  there  not  too  many  offering  themselves  in  any  denominalion  for  either  the 
home  or  the  foreign  field.  Our  Sunday  school  teaclicrs  and  all  Christian  workers  can 
here  find  a  broad  field. 

7.  Taking  a  iSpecinl  Field  and  Special  Workers  for  our  oion  Special  Thought^  Sup- 
port, ami  Proi/er9  out  of  the  Gener<il  Fidd. — We  may  not  all  be  able  to  "  lake  in  "  the 
whole  field,  but  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  cannot  study  up  on  one  field  and  make  that 
our  burden  before  God.  Every  day  bring  such  a  spocial  field  before  God  in  our  thought 
and  our  prayer;  every  day  let  this  fiehl  bo  upon  our  heart;  thus  shall  we  soon  find  our 
Bynipailiits  <:oing  out  to  "the  regions  beyond,"  ajud  what  fii*st  seerned  all  we  could  do, 
wi<lening  out  till  we  take  in  .'i  very  much  broader  field,  if  not  the  whole  foreign  work. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  churches,  Sunday  schools,  and  individuals  to  remind 
them.selvcs  as  to  8|)ecial  fields  more  than  once  a  month,  as  the  work  is  now  very  wisely 
divided  by  our  missionary  ji.Tpers  ?  An  abiding  interest  in  one  field  would  increase 
the  power  of  feeling  and  di-siro  and  effort,  until  all  fields  needing  help  would  be  given 
thought,  and  prayer,  and  aid. 

8.  77iere  is  far  too  lillle  Interest  shown  in  Missions  as  evidenced  by  the  Flict. — 
Very  few  persons  arc  sufficiently  informed  about  missions  to  hold  intelligent  and 
interesting  conversation  upon  this  subject.     Lack  of  knowledge  always  means  so  much 

k  of  interest.  If  CliristianB  everywhere  knew  ten  times  as  much  about  this  work 
they  do,  there  would  be  ten  times  as  much  interest  shown  in  every  possible  way, 
conversation  being  by  no  means  the  least  important.  Without  an  exception  it  will  be 
found  that  those  who  do  least  for  missions  are  those  who  know  least  about  the  matter. 
In  any  Church  the  opponents  of  missionary  work  are  the  ones  who  are  most  ignorant. 
Intelligent  conversation  with  regard  to  what  men  and  women  are  doing  in  the  Lord's 
harvest  fields,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  found  one  cf  tlie  best  means  to  sustain  and 
develop  our  own  eulhusiasm,  as  well  as  to  create  a  deepening  interest  in  the  minds  of 
the  indifferent. 

9.  Cousecrution  of  Self  to  a  much  deeper  Degree  than  tee  have  done  to  the  Work 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  here,  there,  everywhere. — After  all,  it  would  seem  that  more 
complete  consecration  of  self,  with  all  that  this  includes,  would  be  the  "  best  thing." 
Surely  this  is  ime  of  the  most  needed  things  in  tlie  work  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  things  of  which  the  average  church  member  knows  the  least.  Whatever  may  be  the 
theory  held  with  regard  to  self-warrender,  in  practice  it  falls  far  short  of  what  Christ 
demands,  of  what  we  should  willingly  give.  A  deeper  spiritual  life  would  prove  the 
great  corrective  to  almost  every  evil  and  weakness  in  the  CIturch  to-day.  Nowhere  is 
it  more  needed  than  in  the  consecration  of  our  wealth,  talents,  time,  strength,  and  all 
we  are  and  have  to  Christ,  for  him  to  use  where,  when,  how  he  sees  fit.  It  is  not  of  a 
soldier  to  choose  his  commander,  his  field  of  campaign,  neither  is  it  of  a  trulv  cou- 
Bccrated  sftldicr  of  the  great  Captain  to  choose  one  thing  about  these  matter.  It 
should  be  enough  fur  us  to  know  "  when  he  putleth  forth  bi.s  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before 
them,"  and  his  sheep,  knowing  his  voice,  follow  him.  Have  you  heard  his  voice,  aud 
are  you  following  liim? 

J^ovidence,  R.  I. 
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BT   KEV.    AltTOtrR  B.  JOHNBOir. 

(A  MlMlonar?  Fermon  delivered  before  ihe  Ohln  ConJertince  cf  the  Uctbodlst  EiilscofAl  Giiirati  kt  PortmioilUi.  OJ 

(t  he  at  atorm  is  raging  on  the  Mediterrnnean.  The  sea,  lushed  into  furj*  by  the  violence 
of  t lie  wind,  rises  in  wrath  and  hurls  it*  angry  waves  against  the  siiles  of  a  vessel  from  the 
[iitrt  of  Joppa  bound  for  tiie  cotist  of  Spiiin.  The  terrors  of  the  tempest  incri'dsc  amain, 
and  tho  ship  seems  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  furious  ouslnught  of  the 
angry  seas.  The  crew  and  passmtrers,  fcnr  stricken  Ifst  the  vessel  should  be  swamped  by  the  shift- 
ing of  the  caigo,  cast  nil  lior  liidiiig  into  i)ie  bo;i.  fSiit  it  is  of  no  avail.  They  despair  of  «ll  hu- 
man help  and  turn  to  the  su|iurtiulur;d  for  deliverance.  Most  of  them  being  heathen,  they  cry  out, 
each  one  to  hb  own  god.  But  one  there  is  who,  utterly  oblivious  of  all  danger,  sleeps  in  bis  berth 
as  quietly  as  if  all  were  well.  Tho  captain,  in  alarmed  astonishment  thittthis  first-class  passenger, 
who  had  paid  his  fare  at  Joppa,  should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  awful  danger  about  them,  goes 
down  into  the  cabin,  wh  re  the  Jew  lies  slec|iitig  so  soundly  tlmt  he  snored.  "  What  meane>t  thou, 
O  B'eejter?  arise,  call  upon  thy  God! "  He  arises  and  comes  upon  the  deck,  but  d<  cs  not  call  upon 
his  God.  rio  dare  not,  for  his  God  is  angry  as  the  furious  sea.  They  resort  to  the  lot  to  locate 
the  cause  of  the  tempest,  and  lo,  the  lot  falls  upon  the  Jewish  strangtr.  An  explaoatton  is  demanded 
and  given.  At  his  iiwn  request  the  Jew  is  thrown  into  the  rnging  juws  of  the  furious  sea,  In- 
Gtitntly  the  tempest  censes  and  the  waves  sulisidc.  The  subsequent  submarine  voyage  and  the 
(iverliind  trip  which  followed  need  n«t  he  narrated  here. 

This  bit  of  aucicnt  history  ia  the  prophecy  of  the  world's  midnight  hour,  that  there  shall  be  a 
meridian  sun.  Jonah,  the  first  foreign  missionary,  was  tho  forerunner  of  the  great  procesaiou 
headed  by  Paul,  now  led  by  our  own  Taylor  and  Thoburn. 

But  this  story  ia  also  a  pambte.  Tho  ship  manned  by  juagan  seamen  is  the  lost  and  rudderless 
world  driven  by  the  winds  of  error  and  tosscil  on  the  seas  of  doubt.  Tlic  passenger  asleep  in  the 
hold  IB  the  Church  of  God,  careless  of  the  danger  of  souls  and  disobedient  to  tho  great  commis- 
sion, "Go  ye  into  all  Ihe  world,  and  preach  tho  Gospel  to  every  creature."  The  astonished  cry  of 
the  captain,  "  Awake,  0  sKeper,"  is  the  Macedonian  call  of  the  perishing  pagan  world  to  the  sleep- 
ing Church.  The  casting  <if  Jonah  into  the  sea,  with  his  own  consent  and  by  his  own  suggestion, 
is  the  volunlary  sacrifice  of  the  Church  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  lonely  and  submorioo 
voyage  ia  the  necessary  shutting  in  with  God  in  penitential  prayer  which  gives  power  to  win 
the  world  for  Christ. 

Let  u«  now  drop  clown  the  corridors  of  time  about  nine  centuries  and  look  upon  another  pic- 
ture in  the  gcri[>turc  gnllcry  of  God.  It  is  n  tempest  upon  the  sami)  groat  sea.  An  Alexandrian 
com,  ship  boMnd  for  Rome  has  been  caught  in  the  fierce  storm  wind  Euroelydon  off  the  const  of 
Crete.  The  seamen  arc  unable  to  control  the  ship,  and  she  is  driving  rudderless  before  the  wind. 
The  cargo  has  been  cast  overboard,  and  now  the  tackling  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  sun  and  stars 
being  bidden  for  many  days,  the  captain  bai  lost  his  reckoning  and  desiwiirs  of  saving  the  ship. 
But  there  is  a  man  on  board  who  is  a  servant  of  the  living  God,  a  prisoner  of  state  on  his  way  to 
the  court  of  Ciesar.  This  man  comes  to  the  front  in  this  crisis  and  exhorts  them  to  courage, 
affirming  that  an  angel  of  God  had  stood  by  him  and  told  him  God  had  given  to  him  all  that  were 
with  him  in  the  ship.  And  so  it  proved.  For  when  the  ship  went  to  pieces  at  daybreak  every 
man  es  aped  safely  to  the  shore;  not  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-sLx  was  lost. 

Here  also  is  a  parable.  Paul  represents  the  Church  awake,  filled  with  the  missionary  spirit, 
obediently  doing  the  will  of  God,  saving  the  world.  If  the  Church  could  say  with  Paul.  "  I  be- 
lieve God,"  would  he  not  cause  the  anchi>r8  of  the  storm  tossed  world  to  hold  until  the  morning 
light  dawned  and  all  should  get  safe  to  shore,  even  though  it  should  be  ujwn  a  single  plank  or  a 
broken  piece  of  the  sliip?  But  it  is  to  be  feare<l  that  some  of  us  are  sleeping  while  the  teniiiest 
rages  and  the  old  ship  drives  before  the  blast  toward  tho  cliffs  of  eternity.  Would  that  the  Church 
might  arise  and  call  ui>on  her  Ood.  0,  that  his  messenger  might  stand  by  the  Church  of  tho  nine- 
teenth century  and  say,  "  Behold,  I  have  gi^en  you  all  that  are  with  you  in  the  ship."  Jesus  gave 
his  disciples  the  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature," 
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Three  things  are  coniained  in  this  commission: 

1.  The  Church  is  the  agent  of  redemption.  Not  nn  cccIcsiRsticnl  organization,  but  a  spiritual 
body.  There  was  no  sucli  organization  when  this  commission  was  given.  It  was  given  to  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  and  is  still  given  to  them.  An  ecclesiastical  organization  is  necessary  only 
as  a  scaffolding  is  necessary  to  the  erection  of  a  building.  It  serves  a  temporary  purpose 
and  is  to  be  taken  down  when  it  has  served  its  end  that  it  may  not  mar  tlie  beauty  of  the  finished 
structure. 

2.  The  world  is  the  subject  of  rudemption.  Not  the  race  of  men  alone  as  individuals,  but  as 
human  society.  Aye,  more;  not  niunkind  alone,  but  the  whole  creation  animate  and  inanimate. 
The  world  as  wrought  upon  by  man  is  partaker  of  hi*  fall,  and  with  him  will  rise  again.  The 
redemption  of  the  world  is  thu<i  the  stilling  of  all  discords  in  creation  and  the  restoration  of  that 
harmony  which  tnmsfomis  into  hwiven. 

3.  The  Gos))el  is  the  instrument  of  redemption.  The  agent  is  pointed  to  the  subject  and  given 
an  instrument  i^uitcd  to  the  task.  This  instrument  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  to  apply  to 
the  world  as  the  subject  of  redcmi)tion  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reverent  and  thoughtful  mind,  at  this  point,  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  inspiring  and  helpful  to  us  who  are  toiling  on  this  temple  of  the  eternal  if  some  seer  of 
God  had  drawn  back  the  curtains  of  the  millennium  and  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  finished  edifice. 
There  is  such  a  picture  jmnted  by  the  pen  of  the  seer  of  Patmos.  He  "saw  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  cartli;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  are  passed  away."  And  "I  saw,"  he  writes, 
"  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God  made  ready  for  her  husband 
as  a  bride  adorned.  .  .  .  And  the  city  lieth  foursquare,  the  length  is  as  the  breadth  thereof.  .  .  . 
Having  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels.  ...  On  the  east  were  three  gates;  and  on 
the  north  three  gates;  and  on  the  south  three  gates;  and  on  the  west  three  gates."  The  Church  of 
God  lic'th  foursquare  with  three  gates  on  each  side.  She  hath  a  foursquare  Gospel  for  ttie  whole 
round  world. 

Out  through  the  portals  of  pearl  pass  the  feet  of  the  Gospel-shod  evangelists  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  I  can  see  them  issuing  from  either  side  of  the  city  of  God.  Some  hasten  toward  the  east, 
©there  pass  out  through  the  western  portals,  these  go  northward  through  the  glittering  gates,  while 
those  turu  toward  the  starry  cross  which  beckons  from  the  .southern  sky.  These  are  they  who  obey 
the  great  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gosjiel  to  the  whole  creation." 

Let  us  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  angels  who  stand  by  the  gates  and  learn  of  them  the  secret  of  win- 
ning the  world  for  Christ.  How  shall  the  Church  use  the  Gospel  in  the  work  of  redemption  ?  To 
whom  shall  we  go  t    What  is  the  breadth  and  content  of  our  Gosi)el  ? 

I.  We  first  approach  the  angels  who  guard  the  western  gales  and  ask  them  why  these  go  toward 
the  sunset  and  what  is  the  message  they  bear  to  the  western  nations.  The  answer  may  be  framed 
in  words  like  these : 

They  go  to  preach  the  Ou*pel  of  the  living  creature.  The  western  nations,  the  most  enlight- 
ened anil  <:ultured  of  all  the  peo])les  of  the  world,  have  strangely  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  Gospel  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul,  to  the  dumb  animals  us  well  as  to  the  talking' animal. 
The  need  of  a  redeni))tion  is  ))resent  with  every  creature.  Nature  fell  with  man.  Because  of 
man's  sin  she  is  condeumed  to  give  l>irth  to  useless,  destructive,  or  perishing  offspring.  The  whole 
creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain  of  this  bondage.  All  nature  brings  forth  is  doomed  to  die. 
She  is  compelled  to  devour  her  own  offsjH-lng.  The  voices  of  nature  which  reminds  us  of  her  bond- 
age Paul  conceives  to  be  cries  of  sorrow.  The  roar  of  the  hungry  lion  and  the  cry  of  the  young 
ni\  en  tell  us  that  the  original  pur|)ose  of  the  Creator  lias  been  perverted ;  they  are  wailing  cries  for 
redemption.  The  agonies  of  nature  are  but  j)angs  of  sin  suffered  in  innocence,  but  ceasing  at  the 
birth  of  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  The  bondage  of  corrujjtion  which  was  imi)Oscd  when 
man  fell  will  be  removed  only  whtu  man  is  redeemed.  Nature  has  been  given  a  hope  of  sharing 
the  liberty  which  will  follow  that  delivcrauce.  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waitetb, 
as  with  outstretched  head,  listening  for  the  footsteps  of  the  Gospel  herald. 

When  this  Gospel  has  Ijceu  preached  and  has  been  accepted,  the  cruel  overcheck  will  be  rel- 
egated to  the  museums  in  company  with  the  cat-o'-nine  tails  and  the  thumbscrews  of  inquisitorial 
darkness.     Hunting  for  mere  sport  will  be  classed  with  bear  baiting,  cockfighting,  and  the  prize 
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But  this  is  not  all  the  Gospel  they  take  to  the  western  nations.  They  preach  the  Gospel  of 
the  human  animal.  The  sins  of  civilized  nations  are  sins  against  the  body.  These  preach  the  Gos- 
pel of  personal  purity ;  a  white  life  for  two.  The  body  is  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
overshadowing  sin  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  the  crime  of  all  crimes,  the  sum  of  all  villainies,  drunken- 
ness. We  have  girdled  the  globe  with  a  zone  of  drunkards.  Every  land  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
pressed  with  his  feet  he  has  blighted  and  cursed  with  drink.  So  long  as  the  ships  sailing  from 
western  ports  carry  to  heathen  lands  more  of  the  beverage  of  hell  than  books  of  ble!=sing  and  am- 
bassadors of  God,  so  long  will  we  need  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  living  creature  to  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples.  The  Anjilo-Saxon  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  beer  bottle  in  the  other,  with  the 
words  of  the  water  of  life  in  his  mouth  and  the  profits  of  the  water  of  death  in  his  pocket,  is  a 
needy  subject  of  redemption,  and  to  him  throtigh  the  western  portals  pass  the  messengers  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  living  creature. 

II.  Those  who  pass  through  the  gates  of  [wurl  which  face  the  rising  sun  carry  the  Gospel  of 
the  living  God  to  the  devotees  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  religions,  and  to  the  dark  quarters  of  the 
pagan  world.  They  come  in  contact  with  the  four  great  race  religions  of  the  world  and  bring  to 
them  the  one  great  world  religion  of  the  race.  Two  principles  enable  them  to  take  this  tcrritorj-, 
80  long  usurped  by  Satan,  for  the  dominion  of  the  living  God. 

(1)  They  cheerfully  recognize  the  revelation  which  God  has  already  given  these  people  and 
seek  to  find  some  accepted  Christian  truth  on  which  to  btiild.  And  such  truth  may  be  found  la 
each  of  these  racial  religious.  They  proceed  upon  thejjrinciple  that  all  goodness  is  e  sentially  one, 
a  d  therefore  essentially  Christian.  Christianity  is  not  an  exotic  plant  in  the  world  anywhere.  It 
U  at  home  under  any  sky  and  among  any  people.  It  is  the  crown  of  a  long  development.  The 
original  germs  of  truth  planted  among  the  peoi)les  who  knew  not  Christ  have  been  dwarfed  and 
twisted  and  distorted  in  their  painful  process  of  development  until  they  are  scarcely  recognizable. 
But  the  wild  olive  is  still  an  olive;  and  whatever  truth  these  religions  hold,  which  have  had  only 
the  starlight  or  moonlight  of  revelation,  is  God's  preparation  for  the  rising  stm  of  a. perfect  dny. 
"When  the  Brahman  declares  God  to  be  the  One,  the  Beginning,  the  Middle,  and  the  End,  the 
goodness  of  all  that  is  good;  when  Buddha  teaches  that.  To  abhor  and  cease  from  sin,  this  is  the 
greatest  blessing;  when  we  read  in  Confucius  the  evangelical  maxim,  'What  you  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  that  do  to  them;  when  we  find  in  the  ZemJ-Atextn  praise  of  truthfulness;  when 
Plato  argues  for  just  conduct  as  a  test  of  righteousness;  when  Horace  and  Marcus  Aurelius  express 
sentiments  parallel  with  the  Psalms  of  David ;  when  Mohammed  teaches  a  conception  of  God 
which  is  Hebraic  and  even  Christian,  we  must  recognize  in  such  teaching  the  revelation  of  God." 

(2)  These  also  realize  th.-it  their  work  is  to  furnish  in  their  Christian  Go  pel  a  perfect  ideal  of 
G  d  and  man.  These  peoples  have  some  vague  and  shadowy  ideas  of  a  god  or  of  gods,  but  they 
have  no  Christ,  no  ideal  God-man.  The  pathos  of  pagatiism  is  in  its  utter  hopelessness.  Dwell- 
ing in  the  darkness  of  death  and  perishing  by  millions  in  abject  ))ovcrty  of  body  and  soul,  their 
direst  need  is  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  should  reveal  to  them  an  ideal,  one  which  is  capable  of 
arousing  within  them  the  dea<l  hopes  of  life  and  leading  them  forth  from  the  scpulcher  of  dark 
despair  into  the  marvelous  light  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  An  ideal  must  not  be  too  far 
away,  lest  it  cause  a  deeper  despair  than  that  it  seeks  to  cure.  With  one  hand  it  must  grasp  the 
throne  of  God,  with  the  other  it  must  clasp  the  hand  of  man.  Its  feet  must  press  the  earth  though 
its  head  pierce  the  heavens.  It  must  be  free  from  all  racial  or  age  limitations.  Here  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  race  religions.  Confucius,  Buddha,  Jlohammed,  are  Chinese,  Asiatic,  Arabic.  An 
ideal  humanity  must  be  free  from  all  such  limitations. 

Each  age  also  has  its  own  ideals.  One  age  exalts  its  Nimrod ;  another  its  Tubal  Cain ;  another 
its  Moses;  another  its  Joshua;  another  its  David  with  his  harp;  another  its  Solomon  with  his 
stylus;  one  exalts  the  hermit  or  the  monk;  another  the  winebibber  and  the  voluptuary;  another 
the  philosopher  and  the  stoic;  and  still  another  the  saint  or  the  scientist.  All  these  pass  away, 
and,  like  broken  potsherds,  fall  into  the  dust  heap  of  the  ages.  But  Jesus  Christ  stands  out  from 
all  racial  or  time  limitations.  Eighteen  centuries  of  progress  have  not  brought  the  advanced  guard 
of  humanity  up  to  his  feet.  No  time  measurements  can  ever  reach  the  divine  heights  of  his 
transcendent  character.  And  yet  he  stoops  low  enough  to  take  the  infant  in  his  arms.  This  is 
the  message  we  bear  to  the  helpless  hosts  of  heathenism.  The  Gospel  of  the  living  God  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  their  salvation. 
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III.  Those  who  pass  out  through  the  portals  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  go  forth  to  preach 
anew  the  Gospel  of  the  living  Christ  in  lands  where  apostolic  Christianity  hns  been  overlaid  by 
Hariolatry  and  displaced  by  human  inventions.  A  broker  in  Paris  is  said  to  have  purchased  a 
picture  one  day,  which  seemed  to  be  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  a  very  inferior  and  inartistic 
hand.  While  examining  it  a  little  piece  of  the  paint  sailed  off,  and,  to  his  amazement,  he  saw  some- 
thing beneath  which  indicated  the  touches  of  a  master  hand.  He  resolved,  at  the  risk  of  the  cost  of 
liis  purclia«e,  to  remove  the  whole  outer  coat  which  constituted  the  representation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  in  so  doing  he  found,  to  his  delighted  astonishment,  that  beneath  it  was  nn  exquisite  picture  of 
our  Lord  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists. 

Tliis  will  serve  to  illustrate  tlie  work  of  the  evangels  in  papal  lands.  The  teachings  of  Rome 
tend  to  hide  the  living  Christ  from  the  sinner's  view  and  exalt  the  "  queen  of  heaven  "  to  the 
highest  place.  To  strip  off  this  fatal  error  which  hides  the  face  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  the  heaven- 
assigned  task  of  the  messengers  of  the  cross.  The  original  Gospel  of  the  living  Christ  has  been 
too  long  overlaid  by  the  sujierstitions  of  the  dark  ages.  There  is  most  urgent  need  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  living  Christ  should  be  preached  to  those  who  have  been  taught  to  depend  upon  the  dogmas 
of  a  so-called  infallible  Church. 

IV.  But  who  are  these  who  pass  out  through  the  northern  gateways,  and  to  whom  is  their 
mission  ?  They  are  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  living  Spirit,  and  their  message  is  to  the  so- 
called  Christian  and  cultured  lands  where  the  form  of  godliness  is  professed,  but  the  power  thereof 
is  denied.  The  mission  of  the  living  Church  is  not  only  to  the  Manimonism  of  the  Saxon  and  the 
Heathenism  of  the  Oriental,  and  the  Romanism  of  the  Latins,  but  also  to  the  multiform  skepticism 
of  all  our  northern  nations.  The  essence  of  all  infidelity  is  denial.  Its  philosophy  is  a  system  of 
negation,  and  its  battle  cry  is,  "  There  is  no  god  but  no-tiiing,  and  no-body  is  his  prophet." 
Pearson  classifies  Formalism  as  a  form  of  infidelity,  and  defines  it  as  "  the  denial  of  the  power  of 
godliness."  Christlieb  declares  that  the  opposition  to  the  Spirit's  mission  in  the  world  finds  expres- 
sion in  three  channels:  "Unchristian  philosophy,  destructive  historical  criticism,  antimiraculous 
natural  science." 

On  one  occasion  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  a  company  of  scientific  gentlemen,  was  challenged  to  give 
his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  man.  Gathering  himself  up  and  speaking  in  a  t(me  which  silenced 
laughter,  he  replied:  "  Gentlemen,  you  may  make  man  a  little  higher  than  the  tadi>oIes,  but  I  hold 
wiili  the  prophet  David,  Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  Those  who  thus  be- 
lieve will  always  have  a  Gospel  to  preach,  the  Gospel  of  the  living  Spirit. 

The  ancient  mariners  believed  that  the  western  gates  of  the  Mediterranean  were  the  limits  and 
extreme  boundary  line  of  the  world.  So  they  erected  on  either  side  of  Gibraltar  a  hewn  stone 
column,  and  these  they  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  On  these  pillars  was  inscribed  the  legend, 
'^  Xe plus  ultra,"  no  more  beyond.  These  twin  pillars  with  the  twining  scroll  uniting  them  were 
placed  upon  the  silver  coin  of  S|)ain,  and  has  become  the  dollar  mark  of  our  day.  We  have  reached 
the  Gibraltar  of  missions.  And  that  Gibraltar  is  the  dollar-mark.  Can  we  pass  beyond  it  ?  This 
is  the  missionary  problem  of  the  hour.  The  Chnrch  must  bravely  push  out  into  the  open  sea  and 
venture  something  for  God  and  with  God.  I  said  to  Bishop  Thoburn  at  Omaha:  "  Bishop,  if  you 
could  get  the  ear  of  the  whole  Church  for  a  moment,  and  were  permitted  to  speak  one  sentence 
only,  what  would  you  say?"    Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  replied: 

"  I  would  say  to  her:  'It  can  lie  done;  the  world  can  be  saved.'  We  have  been  experimenting, 
but  now  we  have  reached  the  demonstration.  Nations  are  being  born  in  a  day.  We  are  being 
overwhelmed  with  the  rushing  multiiudes  who  crowd  our  altars  in  India.  We  need  men.  To  get 
men  we  must  have  money,  and  it  will  come.  The  Church  will  awaken.  She  will  beat  her  gold 
into  candlestic'ivs  to  bear  the  human  tapers  God  has  lighted  to  save  the  lost  world." 

A  Christian  must  be  a  missionary.  There  is  no  option  or  release  in  this  holy  war.  God's 
messa:,'e  to  the  Church  is  not  a  call  for  volunteers,  but  an  order  to  soldiers  to  march.  The  grand 
army  of  the  world's  evangelization  is  always  to  be  on  a  war  footing.  Each  Christian  must  go  or 
find  a  substitute.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world."  Leave  no  spot  unvisited;  press  every  sod  with 
the  sandals  of  peace;  sail  every  sea;  ford  every  stream;  climb  every  mountain;  traverse  every 
valley;  brave  the  fierce  heat  of  the  equator;  defy  the  circumpolar  snows;  let  nothing  stop  you  or 
turn  you  aside  until  every  soul  sitting  in  darkness  and  death  shall  have  seen  the  great  Light  of 
the  World. 
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MONTHLY  MISSIOxNARY  CONCERT. 


Topics  for  the  Yeax. 


Jan.,  The  World ;  Feb.,  China ;  Mar.,  Mexico ;  Apr.,  India 
and  Burma;  May,  Malaysia;  June,  Africa;  July, 
United  States;  Aug.,  Italy  and  Bnlfirarla;  Sept.,  Japan 
and  Korea;  Oct.,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land; Nov.,  South  America;  Dee.,  United  States. 


The  Japanese  Methodist  Episoopal  Mission  of  Oali- 
fornia. 

BT  RRV.   M.  0.    IMimiS,  D.D.,  SUPBEI.NTENDEXT. 

The  Japanese  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  of  Sfln 
Francisco  hiis  just  rounded  out  its  sixtli  year.  It 
wasorgaiiized  in  September,  1886,  at  Pacific  Grove, 
during;  the  California  Conference.  AVork  for  Jiipiin- 
ese  was  underlalcen  by  tlie  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  D.D., 
Superintendent  of  the  Cliincso  Missions  of  tlio  Cali- 
fornia Conference,  some  nine  years  previous.  In  1877 
a  few  Japanese  students  in  search  of  Kii<;lisli  found 
their  way  to  the  mission,  91 G  Washington  Street, 
attracted  there  by  the  evening  scliool  for  Cliinose, 
wliere  Uie  pupils  were  taught  simple  English 
branches.  Con8[>icuou3  among  tliese  was  Kanichi 
MIyama,  who  was  tlie  first  convert,  and  who  after- 
ward became  a  helper,  a  prcaclier,  and  for  twelve 
years  labored  with  zeal  and  sinfrleuess  of  lieart 
among  his  people.  Scores  were  converted  by  his 
ministry.  During  the  time  of  tlie  bitter  anti-Chinese 
excitement,  when  the  mission  property  liad  to  bo 
i-Mirirded  and  llie  life  of  Dr.  Gibson  seriously  throaicnc(l, 
tliis  loyal  Bouled  Christian  knight  and  others  of  his 
countrymen  loyally  and  lovingly  supported  tlieir 
superintendent  in  liis  labors  and  trials.  The  la- 
mented and  honored  Dr.  Gibson  looked  upon  Miyama 
as  his  son  in  the  Gospel,  and  bestowed  on  him  liie 
unstinted  affection  of  a  father.  One  of  the  last  acts 
of  his  life  was  to  take  his  gold  watch  and  direct  that 
it  bo  sent  to  Miyama,  who  was  tlien  in  the  Sandwich 
l!<lands  superintending  the  work  there  among  his 
people. 

Tiie  number  of  Japanese  in  search  of  Kuglish  .-ind 
science  continu  dly  increased.  They  rcnied  first  a 
ri)om  in  the  i)asenicnt  of  tliC  m'ssion  and  finally  oc- 
cuped  nearly  tlie  entire  sp:ice  on  tliis  floor.  Tlio 
Jup'inose  Gospel  Society  was  formed  and  made  an 
auxiliary  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Miyama  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  this  society.  The  work  among  this 
slowly  growing  colony  was  very  intcrestinp:,  and  tlio 
good  results  multiplied.  Many  were  converted  and 
became  active  wcirkers.  After  the  sad  breaking 
down  of  the  health  of  Dr.  Gibson,  in  1884,  the  Rev. 
F.  J.  Masters,  of  the  Weslcyan  Mission,  Canton, 
China,  was  providentially  secured  as  successor.  lie 
carried  on  the  work  for  the  two  nationalities  together 
on  the  same  lines  as  already  established.  The  increase 
of  Japanese  studenis  and  members  reached  a  point 
where  it  was  found  necessary  to  rent  a  building  ad- 


joining, to  be  used  exclusively  for  them.  In  June, 
1886.  Rev.  M.  C.  Harris,  of  the  Japan  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Conference,  was  transferred  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Confcrenco  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Jap- 
anese department. 

On  account  of  lack  of  room  and  unfavorable  sito- 
aiion,  the  mission  was  moved  in  November  of  the 
same  year  to  the  chapel  and  parsonage  of  Central 
Methodist  Church.  These  buildings  were  secured 
by  a  lease  running  five  years.  An  outlay  of  about 
$2,500  was  made  in  fitting  up  the  new  quarters. 
These  premises  have  been  occupied  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  lease  was  extended  for  a  year  and  a 
hiilf  longer. 

The  entire  Japanese  population  of  the  State  is  from 
four  to  five  thousand;  of  these  at  le.ist  tlireo  fourths 
arc  In  San  Francisco  and  suburban  towns.  The  past 
year  records  tlie  arrivals  of  about  fifteen  hundred, 
the  largest  number  of  any  single  year;  the  most  of 
these  were  laborer^,  tniskillcd,  and  tliey  find  employ- 
ment on  the  fruit  and  hop  ranches. 

Of  late  tho  presence  of  these  laborers  has  aroused 
pome  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions.  The 
Jnpaneso  government  has  no  authority  to  prevent 
her  people  going  to  other  coimtries,  but  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  tho  contract  laborers 
coming  hero  for  the  time  being.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  tho  people  generally  regard  the  Japanese 
of  all  classes  with  much  favor. 

Into  all  tho  schools,  public  and  private,  they  are 
admitted  freely,  and  even  welcomed.  No  distinction 
is  made  between  them  and  the  American  youth.  As 
laborers  in  the  field,  in  families,  and  in  other  si i nations 
they  are  in  great  demand.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  such  as  agreeable  mannera,  high  average 
of  moral  conduct,  and  ready  conformity  to  American 
customs. 

No  race  is  freer  from  crime.  There  is  only  one 
Japanese  in  the  State  penitentiary.  Tho  Chief  of  Po- 
lice says  they  give  but  little  trouble. 

The  student  cl.\ss  formerly  preponderated,  but 
merchants,  artisans,  and  ecpecially  laborers,  have  in- 
creased mucli  faster  of  hile  and  are  now  in  the  ma- 
jority. Much  depends  on  maintjiining  a  good  under- 
standing with  Japan  in  the  future.  The  two  nations 
have  Iwen  growing  more  friendly  from  the  time  of 
Perry's  visit  and  treaty.  Let  it  continue  to  improve 
and  only  good  will  come  to  both  peoples. 

As  wo  come  to  review  the  work  of  another  year 
our  hearts  are  moved  with  gratitude.  We  must  ex- 
claim,  "What  hath  God  wrought  1  "  Tho  blessed 
revival  spirit  started  three  years  ago  has  continued 
through  the  year  to  burn  brighter  and  send  out  more 
light  as  the  days  have  come  and  gone.  It  has  been 
a  year  of  soul  saving.  The  witnesses  liavo  been 
many.    They  have  prcacliod  sin  and  salvation  per- 
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sonally  and  eolleciively,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  many  liiindreds  of  souls.  At  least  Ave  hundred 
have  licard  and  believed  the  Gospel,  to  tho  salvation 
of  their  souls.  Much  of  this  precious  fruit  is  hand- 
picked  ;  the  iiersonal  individual  work  is  a  i-eculiarity 
of  this  revival.  The  witnoss  of  tlie  Spirit,  entire  con- 
secration and  joy. In  the  Holy  Spirit  have  l>ecn  held 
up  before  believers  as  their  precious  privileges  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

At  llio  Branch  Mi.ssion  at  tho  Oakland  Church  a 
Tlmnksjiiving  service  was  held  at  tho  clo^o  of  the 
year.  -  Tho  reports  indicMled  how  richly  the  Lord 
had  blessed  his  children.  Uevival  spirit  was  present 
all  through  tlio  year.  Kvery  week  recorded  one  or 
more  conversions.  The  pasior,  S.  Doi,  stated  th;it 
seventy  had  )>cen  saved.  Many  also  had  graduated 
to  higher  dcpartnients  of  Christian  life.  These  wero 
able  to  testify  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  had  cleansed 
them  I'roni  all  unrighteousness.  During  the  year 
brandies  were  opened  in  Alameda  and  Berkeley. 
Meetings  have  been  held  at  each  place  weekly  and 
with  blessed  results.  Brother  Kurosawa,  a  student 
of  Napa  College,  has  found  time  during  the  year  lo 
work  among  his  countrymen  living  tliore.  Ho  reixirts 
twenty-one  conversions  and  two  boptisni.s.  The  mem- 
bership for  these  points  is  as  follows:  Number  of 
full  members,  82:  probationers  received  during  the 
year,  38  ; 'by  letter,  3.     Total  receipts,  lJ;7G7. 

The  ■Washington  Street  Branch  was  opened  a  year 
and  a  halt"  ago  in  order  to  reach  a  pccidiar  class  of 
Japanese  in  that  part  of  the  city.  Three  services 
have  been  held  there  weekly.  During  that  time 
tho  souls  converted  may  bo  numlx^ed  by  scores. 
Some  of  the  worst  charHetcrs  have  Ijeen  Sitved  and 
are  now  entirely  changed  aii<i  glorify  God.  The 
place  has  proved  a  Bethel  to  many  Christians.  Not 
a  dtdl  service  has  ever  Ijcen  hold  there.  This  branch 
is  supported  by  the  San  Francisco  Cl^irch,  at  a  cost 
of  alxiul  $150  per  atuitnn. 

Tho  Sacnimento  Mission  was  opened  in  February 
last  by  Rev.  H.  Kihnra.  At  the  enil  of  August  ho 
was  able  to  ri-purt  over  a  hundred  jtrobationers  and 
thirty-ihree  nieinl)ers.  lie  makes  Sacramento  the 
headquarters,  and  from  this  point  ho  goes  out  to 
preach  at  fifty  places  in  the  valley.  At  every  station 
are  Ciiris-tians.  Many  severe  triids  ciime  to  hiiii.  but 
through  Clnist  he  triumphed  gloriously.  He  re- 
turns to  prosecute  tho  work  for  another  year.  Broth- 
ers Mitanimura,  Miirahashi,  and  Fujiwara  have  ren- 
dered assistance. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  year  has  l)een 
the  preparation  and  di.stribiitii>ii  iif  tracts.  Nearly 
all  i>f  llic«e  liavo  been  written  liy  the  Japane.se — 
tlieir  experiences  of  tho  grace  of  God.  Tho 
titles  of  some  of  them  in<lic.tlo  their  nature.  "Dia- 
logue on  the  New  Truth,"  "  Story  of  a  Chief  of 
Sinners,"  "  Life  and  Deatli,"  "  Letters  to  Prosti- 
lutes,"  "Worship  of  Christ,"  and  many  other 
monthly  circulars  have  boon  issued  and  sent  lo  all 


the  mcml)er3  in  the  United  States  and  to  churchos  ii> 
Japan.  In  all,  over  thirty  thousand  copies  liave 
been  distributed.  The  results  have  been  large  ia 
conversions  and  quickening  of  believers.  These 
have  all  been  struck  from  the  mimiograph. 

There  hits  been  marked  advance  in  self-support. 
During  most  of  the  year  six  workers  have  been  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  members.  The  salaries  paid 
have  rangeii  from  $10  lo  $25  p.  r  month.  The  nns- 
sion  grants  have  been  used  for  rents,  superintendiiit's 
salary,  school.",  etc. 

In  August,  1892,  the  purchase  of  a  fine  property 
on  Pine  Street,  between  Hydo  and  Lirkin,  was  ef- 
fect d.  The  price  paid  was  $12,000.  The  lot  is  50  by 
131  feet.  A  fine  large  house  of  fourteen  rooms  stands 
on  the  lot  This  will  be  utilized  for  class  rooms, 
library,  etc.  On  the  front  of  the  lot  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  church  to  accommodate  tlve  hunlred  persons. 
The  central  location  and  street  car  facilities  make 
this  an  admirable  location  for  our  mission  head- 
quarters. Tho  Christians  have  paid  over  $1,000  on 
this,  and  I'ave  agreed  to  raise  in  all  $5,000.  They 
will  do  it  if  prospered.  Help  is  needed  :  the  work  ia 
too  great  for  a  little  company  of  student  believers. 
Seven  thousand  dollars  is  still  unprovided  lor.  Who 
will  help  us? 


Ohristianisation  of  the  Ohinese  of  Oalifomia. 

BY   HEV.    F.    B.    PERKINS,    OF  SA.V  LOftESZO. 

The  work  of  evangelizing  tlie  Chinese  of  Californi.-i 
is  of  immense  iraportaitco.  The  evangelization  of 
one  liundred  and  seven  thousand  souls,  for  whom 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cared  enough  to  die,  deserves 
to  be  spoken  of  thus,  entirely  irrespective  of  other 
considerations.  This,  however,  furnishes  only  the 
starting  pouit  in  our  simly.  Th(-ir  national  character 
gives  adiled  iiiiportanco  lo  their  Christianization. 
They  arc  our  coinitcrparts  in  the  East.  The  very 
qualities  on  which,  as  Americans,  we  pride  ourselves, 
and  wjiich  have  given  to  England  and  the  United 
States  their  supremacy,  are  found  in  an  eminent 
degree  in-  the  Chhie.te.  They  are  distinguished 
above  other  Orientals,  not  more  by  their  numliers 
than  by  their  cosmopolitan  and  commercial  instincts. 
They  are  certainly  pointed  out  as  tlio  fnlure  domi- 
nant race  of  Asia.  But  their  influence  will  not  be 
ctMiliued  to  the  Orient.  Every  civilized  land,  tho 
world  over,  will  feel  their  impress.  And  that  im- 
press may  be  a  most  beneficent  one.  In  those 
moditicaiioiis  of  society  which  will  result  I'roin 
clo.ser  intorct)urse,  the  Chinese  will  not  be  the  only 
party  advantaged.  They  have  a  contribution  to  make 
as  well  .IS  to  take.  Not  only  may  they  give  us,  for 
example,  points  in  persistency  and  economy  of 
labor,  but,  even  more  needful,  in  filial  piety,  ainl 
reverence  for  superiors,  and  kindness  to  relatives. 

Wo  look  across  tlie  waters  to  that  vast  empire 
from  which  these  one  hundrid  and  seven  thousand 
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have  como.  Can  that  highly  developed  and  compnct 
civilization,  with  its  three  hundred  and  fli'ty  million 
adherents,  be  conquered  by  the  religion  of  Jesus ? 
The  invading  hosts  for  China  must  be  largely  pre- 
pared on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  So  I  rend  God's 
providence  in  brin^cing  tiiese  men  hither ;  gathering 
them  together,  us  the  Israelites  on  the  hither  side  of 
Jordan,  near  enough  to  look  over  upon  the  land  to 
be  [losbcssed  for  Chirat,  yet  far  enough  away  to  be 
freed  from  many  adverse  influences ;  in  numbers 
large  enough  to  become  a  power  for  redemption,  yet 
small  enou):h  to  be  handled  effectively  by  our  mis- 
sionary agencies ;  distributed  throughout  our  com- 
munities, subjected  to ourlaws,  inmates  in  our  families, 
taught  by  hundreds  of  humble  teachers,  enabled  to 
look  upon  Christianity  from  the  inside  as  well  as  the 
outside,  and  to  discriminate  between  that  which  is 
merely  formal  and  that  which  is  real,  between  the 
true  Jesus  faith  and  the  falseliuod  which  burrows 
under  this  name. 

When  I  soberly  reflect  upon  these  things  this 
work  fur  our  American  Chinese  rises  so  high  that  no 
other  branch  of  Christian  labor  seems  to  overtop  it. 
I  believe  that  it  is  to-duy  the  most  important  mis- 
sionary work  to  which  onr  churches  on  this  coast 
are  callo<l.  And  I  mnrvol  at  the  unconcern  with 
which  our  opportunities  are  allowed  to  slip  by. — The 
AdvtiiiC':. 


The  Oh'naman  in  Soathem  OaLfornia. 

BY   BEV.  R.  0.  HUTCIIIXS.    f).I).,  OF   LOS  A.VGELES. 

The  remaining  prejudice  ngaiust  the  Chinaman  in 
Southern  California  is  neither  widespread  nor  pro- 
found. Wo  cotdd  not  spare  the  Chiruiman,  and  would 
not  if  we  could.  He  is  our  prompt,  faithful,  and 
efficient  lanndryman,  our  courteous  and  accomniudat- 
iug  vegetable  man,  and  our  accomplished  and  loyal 
house  servant.  Eie  is  specially  valuable  in  our 
orchards  anil  upon  our  ranches.  He  is  often  an 
adept  gpjrdcner  or  nurseryman  or  orchardist.  He  is 
frequently  trusted  with  the  in.nrketing  of  produce 
and  with  the  collection  of  money.  In  quiet  per- 
sistency and  willingness  to  do  all  irorts  of  farm  labor 
he  surpasses  all  other  employees.  The  Chinaman  is 
often  n  special  favoritu  among  tlio  children  in  the 
household  which  ho  serves.  He  conmiends  himself 
by  his  personal  neatness  and  invariable  courtesy. 
If  the  Chinaman  would  cut  ofl*  his  pigtail  and  adopt 
American  dress  he  would  largely  conquer  the 
relatively  small  lingering  antipathy  against  him. 
But  now  his  hair  and  h'n  costume  proclaim  him  an 
alien,  who  is  simply  gathering  .\merican  ducats  to 
take  home  with  him  to  his  native  land. 

I  have  the  testimony  of  our  police  oflieers  in  Los 
Angeles  to  the  general  tcmi)crauce  and  onlerliness 
of  our  Chinese  p<ipulation.  The  vices  of  opium- 
amnking  and  gambling  and  the  condition  of  their 
enslaved  wonieu  are  the  chief  blots  upon  the  Chinese 


quarter.  Public  sentiment  has  been  recently  aroused 
in  San  Francisco  and  this  city  concerning  the  last- 
named  evil,  and  rehigcs  are  being  provided  for  those 
who  escape  from  the  horrid  bondage;  and  there  are 
Chrisiian  Chinamen  who  are  willing  to  run  all 
necessary  risks  in  facilit^iting  their  escape. 

If  there  wii.s  an  opiMi  door  into  the  heathen  Ciiiu.'i- 
man's  mind,  by  whicli  wo  might  enter  and  see  the 
dark  and  hideous  super3tili(ms  wliich  make  his  life 
wretched,  we  should  be  more  anxious  to  lake  into  It 
the  blessed  ameliorating  Light.  The  various  de- 
nominations in  Los  Angeles,  where  we  have  a 
Chinese  population  of  perhaps  three  thousand,  hiive 
established  Chinese  evening  schools.  Most  of  our 
larger  churches  have  also  Chinese  Sunday  schools. 
Thus  the  ))Ctter  characteristics  of  the  Cliinaman  are 
coming  to  be  understood  by  our  better  peopli^.  The 
annti.'d  e.\hi>)itions  of  the  roi.ision  schools  a!w;iys 
throng  our  church  cdilices.  Their  original  addresses 
on  these  occasions  breathe  a  spirit  of  Christian  love 
and  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  toward  their  l>ene- 
factors.  Though  they  are  an  exceedingly  unmusical 
people,  their  hymn  singing,  whether  in  chorus,  or 
quartet,  or  solo,  has  a  quaint  und  peculiar  charm. 
At  Christmas  time  they  load  their  pastors  and 
teachers  with  tasteful  and  often  valuable  gif is.  They 
are  specially  grateful  and  generous.  No  class  of 
foreigufrs  are  so  accessible  to  the  Gospel.  And  yet 
we  have  hitherto  only  been  playing  at  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Chinaman. — Tlie  A(tt'ance. 


Work  Among  the  Ohinese  in  America. 

A  LIST  of  the  various  working  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Uiiiied  States  anil 
Ciiuada  shows  a  total  of  261  schools,  8  instiiutions 
and  associiitions,  and  7  churches.  These  schools  are 
scattered  among  17  States  and  provinces  and  lt>2 
towns.  Within  a  radius  of  700  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  there  are  69  schools.  Within  a  radius  of 
700  miles  from  New  York  city  there  are  146  schools. 

They  are  distributed  by  cities  as  follows:  New- 
York,  17;  Brooklyn,  12;  Bosion,  9;  Chicago.  8;  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  6  each;  Philadelphia,  Denver, 
and  Los  Angeles,  5  each;  St.  Louis,  Portland,  O.-e., 
and  Montreal,  4  each;  Washington,  D.  C,  Kansas 
City,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  3  each. 

The  distribution  of  schools  by  Slates  is  as  follows: 
California,  S.'i ;  New  York,  44 :  Massachusetts.  20 ; 
New  Jersey,  16:  Pennsylvania,  15;  Illinois,  12:  Con- 
necticut, 8;  Oregon,  8;  Colorado,  7. 

Denominationally,  the  schools  representing  the 
Baptist  Church  are  66 ;  the  Presbyterian,  47:  the  Con- 
gregational, 48;  the  Methodist,  40 ;  the  Episcopal.  16: 
Reformed  Presbyterian  and  Christian,  4  each ;  Luth- 
eran and  L'nited  Brethren,  2  each;  United  Presbyte- 
rian. 1 ;  and  27  schools  arc-undenominational, 

The  whole  number  of  Chinese  in  America,  young 
or  old,  who  are  known  to  be  reached,  cither  regularly 
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or  occasSonnlly,  bv  Cliristian  iiistriiction,  U  S,061. 
Of  llicsc,  6,295  arc  ucltilu  wlio  iiro  regular  ntteudaiila 
ill  scIiooU  which  bare  been  esiablUlied  for  more  tliati 
n  yeur. 

The  ho|ioriilly  Christian  Chinese  in  America  niim- 
licr  3,2€2.  The  pruportion  of  Christians  in  scliooU 
1(11  i^rn  to  the  associulioa  \a  ruoro  tliiin  2G  per  cent. 

The  census  t»f  1890  givoa  71,681  Chinese  to  Califor- 
nl.i,  of  whom  hut  1,720  are  under  Cliriatinn  instruction. 
0(  these  725  aro  coiiotod  »$  Chriistiunit. 


The  Ohil^t  Indians  of  Alaska, 
Fhom  on   illuslriiitd  iiriicle   on    '■  Pioneer    Pack 
iloiiiesio  Alasko,"  ly  £.  J.  (Jhivo,  in  tite  Century  for 
September,  the  followinu  ipiutaiion  is  made:  ''The 
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nvsTJua  SBAi^s  in  alaska. 

oldtlroe  Chillfat,  dressed  in  Bkins  and  furs  obtained 
f  rrrtn  the  inhimi  tribes,  had  his  garments  picturesquely 
fringed  and  tAssolcd  and  bonded,  and  woven  in  with 
siuined  swan  quills.  He  wore  bruoelets  of  copper 
and  carried  copper  spenrs.  knives,  and  arrows.  Ue 
waa  a  warrior  aud  lived  but  to  jierisli  in  battle.  In 
those  diiya  no  ceremouj*  was  conjplete  iintcss  ationded 
by  hunmn  sacrifice ;  execution  of  slaves  was  of  fre- 
i|uenl  occurrence,  for  siiptirslilious  belief  deemed  dis- 
Jter  Biid  illncHS  the  doinjr  of  angry  spirits,  only  to 
be  Rppeased  by  the  shedding  of  human  blotxl.  Tribal 
war?  uud  ]innii-lo-liand  lights  followed  from  the 
sligiitest  disagrcemeaU 


"  It  was  the  custom  then  for  all  the  ] 
the  village  tu  phiiige  CAch  morning,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, into  the  chilly  stream,  stay  in  the  icy  waters 
till  benumbed  with  cold,  and  then  to  tlirash  one  an- 
other with  stout  thonged  whips  till  cireubitioq  and 
nnimatiun  were  thoroughly  restored.  This  novel  ap- 
prenticeship is  said  tu  Imve  had  the  effect  of  creating 
unusual  sUiniina.  producing  the  ability  to  withstand 
cold  and  litingcr.  and  deadening  feelinfr.  The  In- 
diiius  f^y  that  n  warrior  thus  trnined,  iliougli  mortally 
wounded,  would  f.ice  his  foe  and  cut  and  8l<ib  while 
life  remaiuod.  In  such  duels  they  prot-.-cted  their 
heads  with  wooden  helmets,  shaped  in  design  nccord- 
ing  to  their  nation;  they  aUo  wore  buckskin  shirts, 
nod  bound  their  arms  with  strips  of  leather.  Gor- 
miindizing  competiiiooa  used  to  be  a  popular  form  of 
cnteniiinment;  tin  immense  trough,  called  Klook- 
Ook-Tiiik,  fourteen  feet  long,  fourteen  inches  in  width, 
and  tlfteen  in  de;itli,  woa  filled  with  mcnls,  bear  and 
mountain-goat.  lUh,  berries,  and  nil,  .  .  . 

"The  present  generation  of  Cliilknt  Indians  is  fust 
relinquishing  tribiU  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  is 
taking  but  little  iiilo>c!it  in  llio  history  of  its  ancestors. 
l>ances  aro  no  longer  lield  in  which  family  head- 
dresses and  costumes  aro  worn.  Tlie  great  wooden 
banqueting-irough  is  now  embedded  in  moss  and  in 
gratis  that  grows  between  the  floor  lioards  in  the 
house  where  once  old  'Kay  Tsoo'  asseniljle<l  liis  fol- 
lowers by  drum-beat,  despatched  them  on  the  trail 
for  war  or  trade,  declared  the  guilty  an>l  the  inno- 
cent, and  condemned  to  death  as  he  willed.  .  .  . 

"In  cliaracter  these  Induins  are  a  strange  compo- 
aition — unemotional,  morose,  unsyuipalhetie,  super- 
stitious, indifferent  to  death,  without  the  slightest  idea 
oi  gnitiiude,  and  having  an  astonishing  respect  for  the 
property  of  others.  'When  on  a  trading  journey  or  out 
htiuiing,  they  will  leave  their  belongings  lianging  ou 
bushes  all  along  the  trail ;  and  snow-shoes,  soiuotitnes 
n  musket,  lilankcts,  a  leg  of  smoked  benr,  a  dried 
salmon,  aro  rreq\icutly  noticed  along  an  Indian 
path.  .  .  . 

"  An  incident  happened  to  us  wliich  dcraonstnites 
their  utter  want  of  feeling  for  Uio  interests  ol  others. 
^VIule  nt  one  of  our  camps  a  piiriy  of  Indians  re- 
turned from  ft  journey  to  the  interior  which  they 
had  mudo  on  snoft-shocs.  1  noticed  that  their  chief, 
Kleutiv  Kooah,  was  not  with  them  on  their  rctuni, 
and  I  asked  of  one  of  the  I  clians,  '  Knsii  Klenta 
Kiiosh '  ('Where  is  Klenta  Koosh')?  '  Khike  sokoo 
klake  set  tecu'  ('I  don't  know.  I  have  not  yuen 
him  ').  Then  ho  explained  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
chief  for  three  days.  While  crossing  the  mountains 
they  were  caught  in  a  donso  fog;  the  p,irty  kept 
together  for  u  time  by  calling  constantly  to  one  an- 
other, but  Siially  the  voice  of  the  chiof  grew  fwintor 
and  fainter,  and  then  could  no  longer  be  heard.  In 
the  same  breath  with  this  cxphinaiion  Uic  Indian 
naked  me,  'Hove  the  s-ilmon  started  to  run  up  onr 
river? '  I  ignored  bis  qiiosiion,  and nskecl  again, ' Dut 
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tre  is  Klenlfi  Ko^sli ".' '  As  if  disgusted  at  my  in- 
terest it)  BUI.-I1  n  trivial  inutter  the  man  answered 
quite  Bnnppialily,  '  I  don't  know;  cLt'  cr  ho  lin«  becu 
killed  by  a  bcnr  or  drowticd  crossing  one  of  the 
Bwolleu  f  trennis.' " 


Qreek  Ohuroh  Oastoms  in  Alaska. 

A  LVDY  writes  fruni  western  Alaska  coiiccniiiigthe 
littEteroljserviinccsbytlie  Greek  Cliurch  ns  follows: 

"  I  atlctided  Uie  Ktisaino  Easier  serTice,  which 
listed  from  twelve  o'clock  Rt  ni.:!lit  until  Ave  in  the 
morning,  iind  altliongh  it  filled  my  heart  with  piiy 
for  llicm  it  wns  quite  interesting.  They  linvo  a  box 
.set  in  the  center  of  the  ehurch,  which  is  isiipposed  to 
b*  Christ's  c-offln.  As  they  conio  in  they  gu  up  to  it 
nnd  kneel  and  touch  their  foreheads  to  tlie  floor,  and 
then  they  utAndand  cross  ihera^ctves  for  a  while  and 
ki«8  the  box,  which  I  think  tins  a  picture  of  Christ 
on  it,  when  tliey  again  kneel  and  go  ilirough  the  aiime 
performance  three  limes,  and  tlion  they  go  back  and 
ftiind  with  the  rest  of  ilio  congregation.  They  liave 
no  sc»ts  in  the  church,  but  always  stand  through  the 
long  services. 

"  In  n  few  roomcnls  the  priest  cumc  out,  in  liis 
finest  robe,  nnd  after  singing  n  few  moments  lliey 
took  the  crosses  and  canillest'cks  nnd  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  pictures  nf  the  sainl.«,  and  left  the  church 
to  go  and  bless  the  former  priest's  grave,  and  to  march 
around  tlic  churcli  and  bless  it;  ihcy  ihcu  returned, 
and  after  singing  and  reading  alxiut  an  hour  and 
a  hall'  the  priest  and  deacons  came  forward,  the 
deacons  carrying  tliC  pictures  of  Christ  nnd  the  Tir- 
gin  Mnry,  which  they  held  for  each  one  to  kiss.  Tho 
people  then  went  forward,  nnd  after  kissing  Christ's 
picture  they  kissed  the  pries',  and  pitsscd  on  to 
tho  deacons,  whom  they  kissed  three  times  each. 
Rctiiniing  to  their  place*,  tliey  again  commenced  to 
feing  nnd  read.  Ti.ey  kept  the  old  church  bells  ring- 
iiig  for  tlifce  days,  and,  dresse<l  in  their  best,  went 
railing  from  liuusc  to  hou.<!o  as  long  as  they  coidd 
walk  stmiglit  enougli  to  get  to  the  riglit  house. 

"The  second  deacon  received  a  b'.uck  eye  fmca  ilie 
]>rlest's  son,  and  now  he 
wears  a  liandkercliicf  tied 
over  it.  The  chief  siiii.'er  in 
tiie  chuir  turned  ]ii.s  fiuiiily 
oat  of  doors  while  drunk, 
nnd,  nltii^eiher,  they  had 
wliat  they  call  a  good  lime. 
I  think  that  nbotit  one  sixth 

of  (he  people  in have 

died  since  we  came  here. 
They  often  have  three  or 
four  funcral.s  n  week,  bnt 
it  is  mostly  tho  old  beor> 
•oftked  ones  that  die.  The 
only  hope  for  them  is  that 
by  educating   the    children 


they  will  understand  what  beer  ilixs  for  them,  and 
with  the  help  of  Clirist  will  be  able  to  lei  it  alone. 
Some  of  Iho  boys  ore  cpiilo  interested  in  temperance 
physiologA',  and  each  day  when  reciting  their  h  ssons 
will  trj'  to  think  of  some  one  thai  has  just  died,  and 
will  add.  '  He  drank  lot*  of  beer,  too.'  " 


Indian  Houses  and  Totems  of  Alaska 
EssitiS  -Alhkrt  r.  Neulack,  of  tlie  United  States 
Navy,  vvas  three  yean  in  Alaska  studying  (he  habita 
nnd  lii.story  of  tho  Alaska  Indiana.  He  reports  aa 
follows:  "I  found  that  the  Indians  on  liie  coast  dif- 
ferod  radicall.v  from  those  iu  the  interior.  Tliey  live 
ia  primitive  villages,  however,  in  canoes,  and  as  their 
food  is  easy  to  secure  life  is  comjiaratively  easy  for 
them.  The  food  supply  ia  gathered  mainly  in  the  sum- 
mer montlia,  nnd  (he  long  winters  are  leisurely  spent 
in  fca8ting,danciug,  nnd  gambling,  in  working  raw  ma- 
terials into  finished  products,  in  rcUtiiig  the  deeds  of 
thrir  ancestors  while  sealed  around  log  fires,  and  in 
practicing  the  elaborate  cercmoniala  for  which  llieae 
Indians  nre  pecidiar.  The  villages  are  extremely 
picturesque,  the  most  striklitg  feature  being  tall,  elab- 
orately curved  colurans  in  froi^t  of  the  dificrent 
hotises  or  lodges.  These  houses  are  capable  of  con- 
taining twenty  to  thirty  people,  and  involve  ia  their 
construction  tho  hooviojt  timbers  and  tho  cooporatiou 
of  tuany  hand!<.  The  builder,  too,  must  go  to  euor- 
nioua  expenses  in  feasting  and  entcrtuinuig  hi.s  guests, 
lie  distributes  gifts  so  profusely  that  lie  is  frequently 
nothing  but  a  begj^ar  when  his  house  ia  flni.slied. 
This  ceremony  of  distribution  is  called  jiot  latch,  and 
is  frequently  prucused  by  those  who  aspire  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  Indians.  It  takes  ns  much  delicacy 
nnd  shrewdness  to  distribute  these  gifts  ns  it  does  to 
select  partners  for  nn  army  and  navy  germaii  in 
^Vashington.  Tlio  Indians,  however,  are  not  without 
guile,  and  they  give  most  largely  to  tiiosc  whom  they 
think  will  ruinrn  in  kind.  Position  among  the  Alaska 
Indiana  ts  secured  mainly  by  nil  the  arts  of  assertion, 
bargain,  intrigue,  wealth,  display,  and  personal  prow- 
ess.    The  unit  of  wealth  is  a  Hudson  Bay  Ck>mpany'a 
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The  Indiuu  Medicine  Man, 


VunKf  Olid  a  desire  for  n  Ligh  |>u8ition  in  tlic 
tribe  are  sltxinjiC  inoiives  for  tlie  net.  "  An  Itidiau  is 
his  own  reporter  nml  ncw-'paper."  Xiiliirally  boast- 
ful and  unlruthfiiL,  tie  distrusts  others,  so  the  scalp  is 
n  necessary  proof  ol  a  deed  of  valor.  A  brave  is 
anxious  to  take  as  mnny  as  possiljlc,  l>e<!ause  a  cer- 
tain n  inibor  must  go  to  tlic  '•Chief,'"  ntid  others  be- 
ciime  votive  offerings  tu  tlie  "Good  God,'"  luid  hang 
III  '•  The  Medicine  Lodge  "  lu  conspicuous  ovideneea  of 
the  piety  of  tlie  donor.  The  most  aacrwl  friondsliips 
caunot  be  inaugiirnted  witliout  n  scalp  to  rub  on  the 
fiiceg  and  hands  ol  the  men  entering  into  the  compact. 
Many  buaine-'B  ctigag«mc-Dt.4  nad  contructa  become  io- 
valid  if  no  scalp  is  prciieot  .is  n  mute  but  important 
witness  to  tlie  bargain.  lu  all  relijrioua  corenionies 
It  plays  an  imporuiut  part.  No  Indian  boy  is  lit  to 
enter  "Tlie  Medicine  IxHlge,"o  step  equivalent  loour 
"joining  the  Cliurch,"  unle».s  he  has  a  certiticnte  of 
moral  worth  in  the  shnpe  of  a  fresh  and  bleeding 
sc«lp.  To  place  one  of  these  iropliios  on  the  grave 
of  an  aneestoris  an  act  of  the  greatest  lllijil  devotion, 
i-imilar  to  the  Chinese  custom  of  worshiping  the 
dead. 

Tl\e  walls  of  the  "  tepee  "  arc  often  hung  w  ith  scalp 
fringes,  which,  as  tlic  name  indicates,  are  long  ropes 
of  luiman  hnir,  vnrj-ing  in  texture  from  the  course 
block  locks  of  members  of  n  hostile  tribe  to  llic  soft 
golden  curia  from  a  baby's  head.  These  lake  the 
place  of  painting  and  senlpiure,  and  are  olmost  the 
sole  adornnientof  the  Indian  homo. 

I,:  the  "  Stoch-o-a-yum,"  or  great  medicine  dance, 
\  .Q  leggins  of  the  braves  are  decorated  with   the 
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fringes,  while  the  scalps  hang  at  their  Ix-lls,  gorgeous 
with  ribbons  and  bcitda.  No  soldier  is  prouder  of  the 
"Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor"  than  ia  the  Indian 
of  iheae  proofs  of  Ida  degradation. — Christian  InklU- 

The  Indiaa  Medicioe  Mao. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  McCallngli,  an  English  Church 
missionary'  in  northwestern  Cuunda,  gives  the  follow, 
iiig  account  of  the  inediciae  men  anioog  the  Indian 
tribes: 

"  The  Indian  medicine  man,  or  '  doctor, '  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  practitioner  of  great  agility  and  ingenuity. 
When  summoned  to  attend  a  sick  persoti  he  doiis  his 
profes&ionnl  ri>galia,  takes  his  rattle  and  proguoe- 
tientoT  (a  small  wooden  image),  and  makes  his  call. 

"  If,  upon  seeing  liis  patient,  ho  be  taken  with  an 
inclination  to  sigh,  uccompanied  by  a  short  calchiog 
of  the  breath,  he  regards  it  as  a  favorable  sign  atui 
promises  a  speedy  cure.  But  if  stich  a  sensation  be 
nbsont  he  is  not  so  ho|)cful,  and  will  pronounce  Lis 
patient  to  l>o  in  a  very  critical  condition.  lie  will, 
however,  do  his  best,  and  forthwitli  proceeds  to  rattle. 
Ilis  idea  is  to  drive  out  the  spirit  of  sickness  by  rat- 
tling. 

"Somotimes  all  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe 
act  in  accord,  relieving  each  other  at  stated  tiiue», 
their  efforts  Iteiug  supported  by  youths  beating  tom- 
toms and  boards. 

"  Search  is  also  mmlo  for  the  ipirit  of  he&ltli  which 
has  forsaken  the  sick  man  ;  and  not  infrcfiiiently  the 
chief  medicine  man   is   reudcnnl    unconscious   by  a 
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BircAD)  of  Ice-cold  water  poured  upon  hi«  lietid,  tlmt 
while  in  such  a  stuU'  heninj'  ditcovcr  tho  epirit'^  hid- 
ing-place, and  rcveol  it  when  he  reoorera  conaciouv 
nesa. 

"Tho  resloration  or  tho  spirit  of  health  is  stippoaed 
to  be  ofTecled  by  Llic  nicilicine  tnim  breatliing  iuto  liia 
hands  and  passing  them  over  and  around  tlie  patient's 
head,  utteriog  certum  words.  Tlie  uiedioino  moD  arc 
nercr  at  a  loss  for  terms  by  which  to  describe 
doseaso.  'Gastric  rh^tlim,'  for  instance,  would  not 
at  fir^t  thought  appear  to  snggc&t  anj-  serious  dc- 
raD^emeiit  of  the  viinl  orfi^Da,  but,  aUs  for  our  idoiis 
ofthoFe  tiling?,  it  is  a  complicated  aud  troublesome 
mslad/  I 

''But  surely  the  Indiana  are  only  amusing  them- 
selves nt  iheue  praciloes  7  Alusl  no;  they  are  pain- 
fidly  iu  earnest.  Tlio  Indian  mother's  heart  aches 
with  as  great  a  sorrow  for  her  suffering  child,  she  ia 
oppre!<si?d  with  as  co1<l  a  fear,  her  lips  tremble  Jiiai  as 
mucli.  her  hands  are  as  tightly  cluspod,  snd  her  eyes 
have  tho  same  look  of  vniii  jind  drejid  as  her  Knglish 
sister,  as  she  sends  for  the  '  doctor,'  and  waita  anxious- 
ly  to  hear  if  there  ia  any  hope.  " 


The  Kavajo  Indians. 

DY  KHV.   K.  A.  RIGUIN. 

For  some  time  tliero  hiia  teen  a  deep  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  preachers  of  our  Ohnrcli  contiguous  to 
the  Navujo  reservation  in  regard  lo  tlie  Ctiristiauiza- 
tion  of  tliis  important  tribe.  In  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona  our  pioneers  hove  longed  for  their  con- 
▼ersloD.  The  General  Missionary  Committee  and  Dr. 
Leonard,  tho  Missiouary  Secretary  in  charge  of  tUeni, 
have  been  so  wonderfully  inttirestcd  in  tho  iniiug- 
uration  of  tlio  mission  among  them  that  thoy  Imve 
personally  contiibiited  greatly  toward  the  work,  and 
arc  trying  lo  lead  the  tlDiiu>;lil  and  Lienevoloiiooof  (ho 
Churcli  toward  them. 

Who  are  they?  What  are  the  opporttioities  qf  the 
CImrcli  among  tliem?  In  many  respects  tliey  are  the 
moat  important  tribe  of  Iiidinna  now  extant.  Tiiey 
are  quitft  numerous.  While  other  tribes  are  mere 
remnants  and  numbers^  by  the  Imndreds,  the  Navajos 
are  uuidbercd  by  tho  tliousauda.  Thoy  are  estimated 
in  tlie  last  census  at  eiglitceu  thousand  eight  htin- 
dred.  They  probiibly  number  twenty  thousand  or 
more.  Their  camping  grounds  on  the  reser- 
vation and  adjacent  are  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
squure.  They  are  an  industrious  people.  Contrary  to 
the  gi  upral  impression  in  regard  to  Indiuits,  and  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  many  other  tribes,  they  are 
inclined  to  lalior.  The  men  work  as  well  as  ilie 
women.  They  farm,  herd  sheep,  are  hen-era  of  wood, 
weave  blaukc-ts,  uiid  iu  all  the  ways  of  their  people 
the  men,  women,  and  children  toil  day  ufXer  day  in 
various  ways  to  develop  tliemsdvi-a  in  the  useful 
appliances  of  life. 

They  are  self-supporting  and  receive  do  annuities 


except  to  moinlain  their  si-hools  end  the  sick  and  tn- 
flrm,  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves.  They  are 
prosperous.  Their  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  und  land,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  aid  promised  them  by  the  gorem- 
ment,  would  enriu-h  the  same  number  of  white  people. 

Many  of  them  are  neat  und  tasty  in  their  dress,  re- 
sembling very  much  in  their  appearatice  the  churni- 
ter  of  loiinvcs.  Tho  nudity  charncteristio  of  many 
Indians  ia  not  seen  among  thorn.  The  best  arrayed 
among  them,  with  their  silver  ornamentation,  could 
appear  at  no  digtidvantuge  among  the  peoples  of  the 
eiirtli.  They  are  to  be  commended  for  many  habite 
of  neatness  and  skilL  Tlicy  are  not  repagnant  in 
many  of  their  Imbits,  and  gome  of  them  cook,  wa*h, 
and  iron  equally  with  a  Chinaman. 

They  live  iu  liogans,  or  huts.  Some  of  them  have 
stone  houses  or  log  cxbins,  quite  like  houses  of  fron- 
tier people  among  the  whites.  The.<(e  hogans  aro  in- 
geniously constructed  out  of  mud  and  logs,  stood  up 
on  end  and  shapened  like  a  tent.  They  are  warm, 
sited  rain,  and  not  to  bo  dcspisoi  as  a  home,  thongli 
they  can  bo  very  greatly  improved  upon  fh)m  our 
standpoint. 

They  are  naturally  cudowed  with  Bne  physiques,  ure 
strung,  swift  on  foot,  have  muny  excelleut  ideas,  and 
can  converse  in  their  langntige  intelligently.  But 
they  are  superKtitious.  Thty  have  gods  many  and 
lords  many.  They  worship  the  siui,  the  mouiitairg. 
and  boiists.  Tliey  pray  in  tlicir  benighted  way  to 
gods  and  goddesses.  They  bow  down  before  idolx. 
They  yearn  for  help.  They  come  to  the  missioiury 
lo  ask  for  light.  They  want  to  know  God,  to  hear  of 
Joaus,  and  be  delivered  from  the  darkness  and  dis- 
tress that  surfound  them.  We  ought  to  give  tliera 
the  Gospel.     We  iiio  trying  lo  do  this. 


IdAau  EdticatiotL 

It  becomes  increasingly  clenr  to  me  with  each 
addid year  ol  observation  iind(X[>erience  in  this  work, 
thut  wo  can  iu  no  oilier  way  so  tlioroughly  benodl 
the  Indian  as  by  drawing  him  out  of  his  seclusion 
into  the  infivience  of  civili;;cd  Chnsliun  society. 
White  there  must  undoubtedly  coutinue  to  be  com- 
munities  in  which  Indians — Indian  citizeus — abali 
lor  some  time  form  the  majority  of  a  towosliip  or  a 
isommunity,  there  siiall  not  be  any  sections  of  our 
coaotry  where  white  potiple  of  good  character  aud 
helpful  purpose  shoidd  not  be  intermingled  with  such 
Indian  residents. 

When  we  contrast  the  slow  progress  in  civilization 
mado  by  Indiaits  who  remain  among  their  own  people. 
witli  the  rapid  nnd  steady  progress  mode,  and  the 
strong  maiilioud  and  womanhood  developed,  when 
the  better  pupils  from  Indian  nchuola  in  the  East 
are  placed  out  in  white  communities  for  six  months 
or  Q  year,  and  associate  as  equals  with  white  children 
in  our  seliuols,  and  become  members  of  Christian  fum- 
ilies  among  the  wliite  farmers  of  Peunsylvaais,  New 
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York,  and  New  Rngland,  I  am  very  clear  in  my  own 
ooaTiction  that  the  more  Indians  we  bring  to  scliools 
in  the  central  West  and  In  the  East,  and  tlie  more 
tliorouglily  Indians  thus  brought  into  civilized  com- 
munities are  dispersed  for  nt  least  half  a  year  and  be- 
come practically  fuiniliar  with  Christian  home  life 
upon  the  farms  and  in  tlie  villages  of  our  country, 
the  more  quickly  will  the  entire  Indian  problem  dis- 
appear. 

Christian  duty  forbids  our  waiting  for  tho  slow 
lapse  of  gencnttions  to  civilize  the  quarter  of  a  million 
Indians  upon  our  soil.  The  work  should  be  accom- 
plished by  us  witliin  the  next  twenty  years.  Educa- 
tion is  the  only  sure  road,  and  Christian  helpfulness 
the  only  sure  and  effective  assistance  in  traveling 
this  road.  We  cannot  bring  all  the  Indian  cliildreu 
to  Eastern  schools,  or  give  to  tliem  all  experience  in 
the  civilized  homos  of  Oliio  or  Pennsylvania.  But 
the  government  can  and  should  open  scliool  accom- 
modations on  the  reservations  for  the  whole  body  of 
Indian  children  who  are  not  thus  brought  to  the  East 

The  number  of  Christian  teachers  and  Christian 
missionaries  who  are  sent  in  to  do  home  missionary 
work  among  these  people  should  be  doubled  at  once 
by  all  deiioiiinations,  without  further  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  government.  Tho  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship should  be  thrown  as  fully  as  possible  upon  the 
Indian,  while  for  the  years  of  probation  lie  is  protected 
in  his  tiilo  to  his  homestead  This  course  should 
develop,  and  I  believe  will  rapidly  develop,  in  our 
Indian  fellow-citizens  the  traits  of  industry,  self-sup- 
port, and  sound  patriotism. — Dr.  if.  E.  Gates. 


have  not  left  undone  what  we  should  do  for  those 
born  among  us — brothers  of  the  soil. — Awna  L. 
Dawes. 


Indian  Oitinnship. 
We  have  determined  not  to  exterminate  the  In- 
dian ;  we  have  settled  the  question  of  his  citizenship. 
The  problem  to-day  is  tlie  more  elaborate  prob- 
lem of  understanding  the  conditions .  which  sur- 
round  this  brevet  citizen,  and  developing  him  into 
the  fHiU  and  complete  citisen,  peraonally  as  well  as 
legally.  So  far  as  wo  are  doing  this,  the  United 
States  is  doing  for  these  red  wards  what  it  does 
for  no  other  candidates  for  that  honor.  lulians, 
Bohemians,  Russians,  Jews,  aud  Chinese  coolies,  each 
after  tlieir  own  kiud,  throng  our  shoreo,  and  we 
leave  them  to  Ihoir  own  devices  for  the  most  part. 
But  the  ludiaii,  no  more  savage  than  some  of  these, 
no  dirtier  than  others,  is  the  object  of  our  special 
care  and  attention.  Wo  spend  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  upon  this  effort;  digiiiry  it  witli  a  place 
in  our  legislative  discussions  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  our  army  or  our  diplomatic  service ;  devote  to  it 
the  sole  aiteution  of  a  government  bureau.  Thus  do 
we  as  a  nation  recognize  the  obligation  which  grows 
out  of  the  p.-iEt,  aud  acknowledge  the  duty  and  neces- 
sity of  present  care  and  attentiou  to  this  element 
in  our  population.  Whatever  we  ought  to  do  for 
tlio^e  others  who  rush  to  us  from  foreii^n  shores,  we 


The  Mexioan  of  New  Mexico. 

BT  BGV.    W.   U.  THATER. 

The  blood  of  tho  Spaniard  and  nomadic  Indian, 
mixed,  produced  the  Mexicnii.  The  liou^e  which  the 
typical  Mexican  occupies  is  built  of  sun-dried  brick 
(adobe),  usually  eighteen  iuches  long,  nine  wide,  and 
four  thick,  as  was  the  house  of  his  ancestor,  over  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Short  straw  is  mixed  with  the 
clay  of  which  these  bricks  are  made  in  order  to  hold 
them  together.  They  are  laid  with  mortar  made  of 
the  same  material.  Within  a  few  years,  since  tho 
railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  have  been  thrust 
upon  them,  tiie  more  intelligent  and  enterprising 
class  are  imitating  Americans,  somewhat,  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses;  but  the  typical  Mexiciui 
loves  the  old  architecture  of  his  forefathers  still.  He 
clings,  also,  to  tlie  ancient  mode  of  dress.  Fashions 
never  change  with  him. 

Mexicans  have  adopted  few  modern  improvements 
to  faciUtate  work.  Machines  that  are  prevalent  in 
the  new  West  among  Americans,  in  farming  and  tho 
mechanical  arts,  are  not  used  by  them.  You  will  see 
them  reaping  grain  with  a  knife  that  resembles  the 
sickle  of  Palestine,  the  same  as  that  used  by  their 
forefathera.  Their  plow  is  the  crooked  stick  of  tho 
Orient.  Tlieir  method  of  grinding  is  similar.  The 
burro,  or  doiikey,  is  the  Mexican's  favorite  beast  of 
burden. 

The  Mexican,  if  he  is  poor,  weara  a  blanket  of 
home  manufacture  for  a  coat,  a  olieap  hat,  buckskin 
pantaloons,  aud  moccasins. 

Ho  was  born  a  Catholic,  but  if  you  ask  him  for  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  him,  he  replies: 
"Who  knows  f"  which  ho  uses  in  all  cases  where  he 
is  ignorant  or  in  doubt ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  these 
conditions  covers  most  of  his  life.  If  he  can  talk  a 
little  English,  look  out  for  him  ;  if  he  cannot,  he  will 
treat  you  well,  and  divide  his  last  morsel  of  food  with 
you,  if  necessary. 

He  is  not  fond  of  work,  but  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  buy  candles  and  whisky,  and  pay  the 
musicians  for  a  dance,  you  can  rely  on  him  for  work- 
ing as  long  as  the  necessity  lasts. 

His  richer  neighbor  talks  better  Spanish  aud  can 
read  and  write  n  little  but  any  attempt  to  give  him 
information  about  Spain  or  any  country  in  Europe 
will  prove  a  failure.  When  be  finds  that  these 
places  arc  across  the  .sea  his  mind  reAues  to  grasp 
more,  aud  he  will  ti'll  you,  "  That  is  enough." 

A  Mexican  woman,  with  hnrdly  an  exception,  has 
black  eyes,  and  weare  a  long  shawl  over  her  he.id 
with  tlie  ends  brought  around  in  front  of  the  face  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  only  the  eyes  visible. 
With  this  arrangement  the  effect  is  fine.     A  swarthy 
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Ekin  or  ugly  feature  is  liiddon,  while  the  glorious 
eyes  sparkle  at  you  in  their  beaut}'  from  amoDg  tlio 
folds  of  Ihe  shawl. 

She  exists  under  diffieulties.  In  cooking  she  is  re- 
stricted by  circumstnuces  to  such  dishes  as  can  be 
lireparcd  at  a  fireplncc  with  a  small  kettle,  and  a  flat 
ruck  or  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  on  which  to  bake  cakes. 

When  it  comes  to  dress,  tlie  poorest  ones,  even,  are 
equal  to  tlic  emergency;  for  when  the  presence  of 
the  musicians  on  the  street  annoiuiccs  tlie  approach 
of  a  dance,  every  woman  in  town  is  busy  with  a 
j\idicious  system  of  tem])orary  swaps  of  clothing,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  triumphant  display  at  the  dance 
of  a  combination  of  dress  entirely  new  to  the  wearer, 
and  thus  her  taste  is  gratified  without  the  expense  of 
shopping. 

Kven  social  dances  are  a  serious  matter  with  them. 
They  never  laugh  at  a  dance.  The  oldest  j)eoplo 
dance  as  well  as  the  youngest. 

"  Do  you  care  to  go  to  a  valoria?  "  a  friend  said  one 
evening.  "  What  is  that?"  I  asked.  '"Put  a  candle 
in  your  pocket  and  come  and  see,"  was  the  reply. 
Willi  the  candle  pocketed  I  followed  my  companion 
up  the  hill  to  an  humble  dwelling  at  the  top.  As  wo 
entered  we  found  the  four  sides  of  th.-  room  occupied 
by  pt-rsons  busy  recounting  the  virtues  of  a  deceased 
friend,  whose  body  lay  upon  the  earth  floor,  sur- 
roiuidcd  by  burning  candles,  which  had  been  con- 
tributed by  the  persons  entering  the  house.  I  added 
niino  to  the  number. 

Tlie  next  day  the  funeral  took  place  without  any 
unusual  ceremony  except  tlie  piling  of  stones  when- 
ever the  coffin-bearers  rested  on  the  way  to  the 
irnivo.  These  stone  piles  are  to  bo  seen  all  over  New 
Mexico  in  the  vicinity  of  churcliy;irils. 

On  certiiin  occasions  the  Ptniicuks  form  a  pro- 
cession, and  carry  crosses  llirungh  the  valley.  As 
tliey  walk  with  their  faces  covered  with  a  mask  and 
tlieir  backs  uncovered,  the  bysuinders  beat  them 
with  cactns  bushes  until  the  blood  streams  down 
their  bodies. 

Sometimes  they  resort  to  other  modes  of  torture, 
tlie  idc:)  seeming  to  be  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to 
tlieir  burdens.  I  have  known  three  persons  to  die 
from  the  effects  of  this  self-iritiicted  torture  at  one 
meeting ;  and  this,  too,  from  one  small  neighborhood 
Individual  members  of  ilie  society  torture  themselves 
at  other  times  during  the  year  in  various  ways,  such 
as  lying  down  in  front  of  the  churclies  andiegging 
the  people,  as  they  come  out,  to  .stop  on  them  ■'  for 
ill"  love  of  God."  This  they  do  to  help  the  matter 
along. 

The  car  of  Jusrgernaut  has  lonz  ceased  to  crush 
its  victims ;  lid  hare  in  these  Unif'-.d  Statrs  h  an  wi- 
nual  offering  of  iices  to  heathenism. — Unrne  Missionary. 


of  the   Negro."    He  ohsert'es  that  the  Negroes  are 
naturally  a  religious  people. 

'•  We  have  in  the  United  States,"  he  says,  "accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  about  7,470,000  Negroes.  Of 
this  colored  population  6,888,000  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  slave  territory — sixteen  States,  including 
West  Virginia,  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Oklahoma."  Since  the  war  the  Cluirches  have  been 
active  in  behalf  of  the  Negroes,  and  that  their  efforts 
have  been  successful  is  shown  by  llie  numbers  of 
Negroes  belonging  to  the  different  dcnominauons, 
which  Dr.  Carroll  gives  as  follows:  Colored  Buptisis, 
],2:tO,000;  colored  Methodists,  1,186,000;  colored 
Catholics,  121,000;  colored  Presbyterians,  31.500: 
colored  Disciples,  31,000;  colored  Cougregationalists, 
6,125;  colored  Episcopalians,  4,900;  all  of  tliese 
making  a  total  of  2,610,526  Christians. 

The  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Churches  on  the 
Negroes  is  very  marked,  and  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  Tt  has  t-iught  them  that  religion  is  insepara- 
ble from  morality,  a  distinction  which  in  the  past  they 
ofien  failed  clearly  to  perceive;  that  voodooism  and 
all  other  superstitions  are  a  degntdation  to  themselves 
and  a  disgrace  to  religion,  and  it  has  inspired  them 
with  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  advautitges  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

'•The  Negro,"  says  Dr.  Carroll,  " undi-rsiands 
what  way  he  must  take  to  reach  the  Iiciglits  of 
superiority,  and  he  is  eagerly  seizing  upon  the  educa- 
tional advantages  offered  him.  His  isolation  from 
liighcr  influences  and  models  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  we  must  conclude,  when  welearu  that  1,250,000 
Negroes  were  in  school  in  the  South  iu  1889.  Kdu&i- 
lion  tends  to  make  isolation  impossible." 


Kegro  Progress. 
Di!.  H.'K.  Carroll  contributes  to  the  Soptombor 
Forum  an  interesting  article  on  ''  Religious  Progress 


Kegro  Leadership. 

The  colored  people,  whatever  the  reason  for  it,  are 
naturally  religious.  The  minister  of  religion  is  the 
natural  leader  among  them.  This  fact  is  one  that 
presents  a  point  of  nn8|)eakable  advantage.  No 
people  could  possibly  be  in  greater  need  of  timely  and 
adequate  leadership.  To  say  that  they  liave  need  of 
a  converted  and  godly  ministry  is  only  to  state  the 
first  thing  wanted  ;  perfi-ctly  obvious  indeed,  yet 
something  that  evidently  shoidd  be  most  earnesily 
urged. 

Tlieir  need  also  of  a  suitably  educated  minisiry  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  people,  in 
J'Ingland  or  in  Xe»v  Kngland,  in  America  or  in  Japan. 
The  South  is  full  of  churches,  such  as  they  are.  The 
character  of  the  colored  ministry  is,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  improving.  New  standards  of  titness,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  are  spreading  more  and  more, 
even  in  the  darker  and  more  densely  illiterate 
regions.  What  used  to  suit  the  people  does  not  so 
easily  satisfy  them  now.  A  certain  growing  dis- 
content is  hopeful.  Still,  the  imracdiato  outlook  is 
far  from  bsing  bright. — Tlie  Advaiux. 
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Utah  and  Its  Methodist  Episcopal  MiBsion.  "  S»it  L«ke  City 1 892. 

"  I  desire  lieticeforiti  to  lend  a  Christian  li/o. 

N  lime 

No   observing  miin  will   say  that  ChristirmitT  or  Residence,   

Ifethodigm  ih  on  the  wane  in  Utah.     A  review  of  the  CImrcli  or  pasior  desired " 

year  notes  not  only  chatiges,  but  progress.     So  greirt  ^^^^^  j^^,,^  U^t^At^A  of  ibew  were  siRi.od,  ai.d  all 

are  5.ome  or  these  new  pluiscs  that  many  of  ihoiIiiiikinR  ^^^  ehurchea  and  their  pastors  were  designated;  the 

men  of  the  Territory  HtBrm  tlmt  .natehood.  in  the  near  ^^^^,,^  .,  ^,^^j  hundreds  of  them  are  being  gathered 

future,  is  awaiting  Utah.     It  is  hurt!  to  coniprehcnd  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,^^^  denom.nations. 

th«  motives  of  men.  ami  wrong  to  jndgo  from  gnpposed        "  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  j,,^  ^^^j^.^  -^  f^,j  ^^  ^,^  uttermost  of 

lEotives,  and  for  timi  rc.son  miiny  are  renervinff  judg-  ^,,^  Territory  and  is  n  general  help.     In  polling  ih.e 

ment   upon    li.e  so-called   division   of  the    Mormon  ^p^,,^^  „(  ^  j^^^  r^,^j  g„,„^  ,,^3  ,^„  („  ^^  ^f  o.ir 

pooplo  it.  harmony  with  the  two  greatest  of  the  poliu  ^.^..^hea  very  few.  if  any,  gave  DUih  as  the  plac-e  of 

ical   pariies-ihe   Democratic  and    the   RepubUcn,  t^^j,  ^^w  birth :  but.  at  a  amiilar  tnecting  in  Salt 

However,  the  people  have  proposed  to  make  ihecom-  ^a^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,„^„y  ^^^,j  ^^^  .. ,  ^^^  converted 

plete  and  radical  division,  no  longer  holding  tiagethor  .     t-t,-!,  « 

and  voting  as  the  Chureli  party.     Without  doubt  some  ,j,^^  ^^^  .,  ^^^^.       ^^.^^^^^  „  ^  ^^^  g^,^      ^he 

are  insincere,  judging  by  repeated  conversations  among  ^^^  Methodist  General  Co.aVrence  divided  the  work 

them  and  overheard  when  they  suspected  no  evil  ear  ^„  ^,,,^j  ^,,„^  ^^^^^  ^^  jj^,^„  ^^^^^^  ^^,  ^^^^^^1^  „  ^^^ 

"'  ^.'  ^  ,  of  the  Utah  Mission  waa  taken  from  us,  as  was  also  the 

At  this  writing  (October  20)  a  new  thing  appears  or-  .■       .v.  a  ■      .,     i-    ■.     r  .t. 

,**  .'  fci-f  SoiniliiiHvian  portion,  thus  confining  the  luiiits  of  the 

ID  Mormon  history,  and  of  course  10  the  history  of  »,.    .      .     .1     r.     .■  1   „    1,  •    rr.  1       1.  .i       <•    _ 

__  •'  _  ,      ■'  Mission  to  the  En^'Iish  work  in  Uuili.     It  thus  foriDR 

Utah — a  Democratic  and  n  Ri<piiblican  candidiiie  are  j-  .     .       i     »i  r  .1. 

^  one  uninense  distnct  under  the  car©  of  the  writer, 
in  the  tiold  alunR  with  the  iilwral,  ortion-Mormon,  can-  o-        .,       <         <  ,     .  <->     r  < 

'  ,     *  ,       „         ,       .  Since  the  close  of  last  Conference  year  several  men 

didate  for  delegate    to  Congress,  and  before  this  is  ■         1  rw  .1      «•    •  .       ..     j      u     1 

,*  .,,  ,       ,     V,  «      .  nave  left  ilie  Mission,  some  to  attend  school,  some 

printed  one  of  them  will  be  elected;  yet  siitnce  it  to  .  ,      ,       .  t     .1    ■     .    j       j  .    m, 

•^  „,.,..,..  to  preach  elsewhere.     In  vheir  stead,  and  to  Qll  new 

aay  that  the  Republican  liiction  hoa  in  nomination  a  .         .  .  <•        t  n   t^.        .       T^  ^ 

'     ,  ^  '    ,  ,  -  ,  poinM,  have  come  to  iia  Rev.  J.  H.  Fitzwatcr,  D.D., 

•on  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  who  was  for  years  the  po-  -        .^     r>    .    t  rw  ■     r-     t  ..1^1  , 

,.  ,         „    ,  .      •'     .       ,  „  from  the  Central  Ohio  Conference,  to  take  the  work 

lygamous  delogiite   from  Utah  to   the  national  Con-       »  f    .   i-,..      1     n  j        t>       r>   wr   -a-  ,       ,  •%%' 

'•^  ....  ,  ,  .        ,  ™  "'  F'fst   Church,  Ogden;  Rev   G.  W.  Rich,  of  Wa 

greBS— this  being  one  of  ht.i  polygamous  sons.     The  „  u-        r    .1  1     .  u  n       .»  ir 

"  .  ,  .  i»  Keeiicv,  Kan.,  for  the  work  at  Pnyson;  Rev.  McKen- 

Democratic  caiidiclute  18  an  iipoBtale  Mormon  who  was  ,        ^    »,  .,       r -ir  vt  u     r      -i.  ,      . 

.     „,       .  dree   De  Uotle,  of  Kenesaw,   Neb.,   for  the  work  at 

twice  excoiiimiiniciited  Iron)  the  CJiurch.  xt     ,  •     r.        .    m   tt  ,         r  c      ,■        t-        .     .     i 

„      ,     ,      .  ,  -,  ,        ,    ..         ,  Nephi;   Rev.  A.  T.  Ilelm,  of  Sterling,  Kan.,  took  the 

Hundreds  ol  the  non-Mormons  here  believe  the  pro-  ,        „  .        u   •   i     ,  .        ,•        •  i.   • 

'^  work  at  Heher,  but  had  to  relinquiah  it  on  account 
feasions  and  protenliona  of  the  members  of  these  par-        .  .,     ,  •,  •,■  t,        nrn-       r,         .     » 

^  ,      *^   ,  ,        ,       ,         ,     . ,       .  of  the  failure  ol  his  eyes ;  Rov.  Wdliam  Barrett,  of 

tics,  and  have  themselves  forsaken  the  hhera   party.  „      ,  vr    -n-     .  i        .u  .       .   o  ■    e  u        ^ 

,.,.,,         ,  ,  „    .  Croglmn,  N.  Y.,  takes  the  work  at  Schofield  and 

to  which  they  belonged  ever  since  nhey  came  to  Uiau,  r    tl    P  t 
and  have  joined  band  in  hand  with  the  novelty.     If 

they  are  sincere  time  will  tell ;  likewise  if  insincere.  '*  SALT  Lakb  Crrr 
We  await  with  pntience  the  dtnowntiit.  the  work  is  growing  fasL  Pr.  W.  0.  Mabry  at  First 
A  Journey  throughout  Utah  will  rovcnl  tho  fact  Church,  and  Dr.  T.  C  lliff  at  Hid  Churdi,  reaped 
that  tlie  nir  is  full  of  politics — a  thing  common  enough  much  l)cnetil  to  their  respective  churches  from  the 
in  any  phiee  formerly  hut  Utah ;  but  now  tin  Eiietem  Mills  meetings;  and  ilio  reports  of  the  Quarterly  Con- 
man  frel.<i  qiiito  at  hninn  in  the  politicsl  cnmpaign,  fereiiccs  i-ho»  hculthy  growth.  First  Church  has 
with  its  liul>bub  aud  wrangling — iliu3  much  is  surely  mado  extensive  and  costly  iiuproveraenta,  and  lliff 
American.  Church  was  compelled  to  eularg«  its  audience  room. 
Religiously  the  different  denominations  in  Utah  Liberty  Park  Church,  in  care  of  Rev.  K.  G.  Hunt, 
appear  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  are  even  also  received  help  by  means  of  the  Mills  meetings,  aud 
more  in  harmony  than  they  ever  wore,  although  they  have  built  a  church  uf  their  own,  having  thus  evolved 
were  always  noted  for  their  fraternity.  This  fruter-  from  a  tent  in  which  their  flrst  quarterly  meeting  was 
nal  spirit  was  not  hurt  in  the  least  by  the  "Mills  held  last  July,  into  the  new  building  where  their  sec- 
Meetings,  "  conducted  in  Suit  Lake  for  three  weeks  in  ond  iviis  held  in  October.  Rev.  O.  K.  Jayne  was 
September  (and  later  in  Ogden),  where  all  the  ovan-  appointed  to  the  City  Missions,  and  has  succeeded 
gelical  Churches  united  without  preference  or  dis-  In  opening  up  a  promising  work  at  Avondale,  a  aoulh- 
tinction  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ.  Allow  m«  to  ern  suburb  of  Salt  Lake  City.  So  aggressive  is  this 
uy  paroiitbeiically  to  any  of  your  readers  who  fitiihful  man  tlmt  when  he  appeared  by  the  invitation 
may  know  nothing  or  little  of  Mr.  Mills's  methods —  of  the  people  to  open  up  the  work  of  the  Metliodiat 
that  among  many  other  good  things  that  made  his  Kpiscopol  Church  there,  a  sister  denomination  that 
work  successful  was  the  use  of  cards  like  the  fol-  had  a  mission  tliere  said.  "We  can  do  nothing  if  you 
lowing:  arecomiiig;  will  you  buy  us  out?"     Upon  learning 
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their  price,  Brotlier  .Tayno  proceeded  lo  buy  ihem  out 
root  and  brsuch,  Ijouae,  land,  Sunday  Bcliool,  good 
will,  ei  al. 

Time  hu  been  inaufitimted  in  Salt  Lake  Citr  an 
apu'-resBive  force  of  missions  which  it  mipht  have  been 
well  to  do  years  ago  it  llie  niesus  liad  been  in  our 
power.  Suine  jinris  of  the  city  ni-ed  siroilnr  work, 
but  ne  yd  the  WHy  has  uot  b<:«n  euvcrcd.  More  of 
such  work  fcJKiuld  b«  done  in  O^doti,  where  n  x  city 
of  sixteen  or  e'^hieeu  tlimiMnd  people  tlieru  is  be- 
aides  the  First  Church  but  one  mission,  tlinl  at  Five 
Points,  now  in  the  cnroful  hands  of  Rev.  R.  M.  Hard- 
man,  formerly  of  Bismurck,  N.  Dak.  This  is  badly 
hampered  wit}i  a  heavy  debt  that  tio  one  appears  to 
know  how  lo  lift,  for  on  account  of  the  present  flnan- 
cial  depression  throughout  the  West  the  majority  of 
the  Gentile  people  who  were  hia  supporters  Imve 
moved  awuy  and  left  only  Mormons,  who,  as  a  class, 
would  rather  give  ten  dollars  to  get  a  Methodist  church 
out  of  the  ciiy  than  givo  ten  cents  lo  help  one  in. 

Brother  H.  A.  Jones,  of  the  St  Louis  Conference, 
staiioned  at  Logan,  feels  much  encouraged — Logan 
having  liecomea  college  town,  now  pos^csKing  the 
Bile  of  tlie  Agncullural  College.  The  great  San  Pete 
Valley  is  presided  over  by  Ker.  Joseph  Wilk,  who 
has  a  good  work  on  the  Mount  Ple:is.'k!i  l  Circuit.  Rev. 
W.  M.  Crowther,  of  Provo,  is  succeaaful  in  the  wake 
of  that  succes-srul  predecessor,  O.  M.  Jeffrey,  now  of 
the  Wc«ley  Hospital  at  Chicago.  New  work  in  being 
opteiicd  for  pt^rniiitiency  at  several  towns  adjacent  to 
older  and  esuiUished  stations. 

Our  BCliool  work  ia  prosperiug  in  some  places.  The 
Beminaries  at  Salt  Lake  and  Nephir  presided  over  by 
Proreexors  J.  A.  Smith  and  L.  M.  GiUihin,  respectively, 
and  the  Iliff  Academy,  at  Puyson,  in  cure  of  Pro- 
fessors Seoit  and  Bradford,  are  all  doing  good  work 
and  are  much  encouniged.  The  most  of  our  scliools 
besides  tlif so  are  closed,  and  it  ia  thought  it  would 
prove  a  wise  invetittnent  if  the  money  now  appropri- 
ated for  tiie  schools  could  be  turned  toward  the  em- 
ployraentof  lady  missionaries  for  the  larger  and  most 
promising  towns  and  circuita,  as  Logan,  Sun  Pete 
Valley,  Provo,  Ogden,  etc, 

Tlie  Scandinnviuri  work  was  so  long  a  pari  of  the 
Utiih  Mission,  und  is  still  a  portion  of  the  Methodist 
work  in  Utah,  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  men- 
tioned hero.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Norwcpiiin- 
Dariish  Mission  Conference,  the  Utah  work  in  timt 
hiii);iiuge  was  with  Idaho  aod  Hotiiana  made  into 
one  district,  with  Martinua  Nelson  presiding  elder. 
E.  E.  Mork,  wus  «t«.tit>nod  ut  Riclifiold;  0.  Halvorsen, 
Provo;  N.  L.  HiiDaen,  lCp1iT«ini;  0.  J.  Hcekner,  Salt 
Lake;  N.  L.  Johnaen,  Brighamf  Josepii  Olsen,  Hy- 
rum ;  and  P.  N.  Melby,  Levan. 

Brother  Nel-ou  has  suporiatendency  of  I'm'  work 
of  iho  Woman's  Home  Mmsionarv"  Society,  nioiutain- 
ing  schools  at  Salt  Lake,  Lognn,  Provo,  Spring  City, 
Moroni,  Richtield,  Klatnoro,  and  other  points.  At 
Klfiirjore,  however,  the  teacher  is  Miss  Belle  Petersen, 


of  Wisconmn,  as  sweet  a  Christian  lady  as  one  may 
know,  but  she  \\a%  not  a  pupil  in  her  school.  Vet 
there  has  been  in  former  years  as  great  an  enrollmeni 
OS  thiny-.Hovcn,  und  the  school  was  opened  for  pupils 
in  188G. 

But  here  is  shown  the  tnie  animus  of  the  Uormon 
hierarchy.  Tlie  bishop  of  Elsinore  has  declared  that 
that  school  muse  be  killed,  and  has  commanded  hi^t 
people  not  lo  patronize  it.  Ho  is  obeyed.  But  Miss 
Petersen  ia  plucky  and  brnve.  SliC  lives  there  alone 
in  a  room  at  the  rear  of  the  school  building,  in  a  town 
of  Bvo  hundred  Mormons  and  not  a  Gentile,  seven 
miles  from  the  town  of  Richfleld.  where  her  piistor 
and  frieoda  reside.  There  is  no  bell  to  the  school- 
hotise,  or  she  would  ring  it  every  day  in  order  lo  let 
the  [>eopIc  know  that  Christ  and  Methodism  arc  not 
dead  forces  in  Elsinore.  This  town  Is  twenty -live 
miles  from  a  railroad. 

Some  years  since  a  teacher  in  the  Preshytsrian 
school  at  ToquerviUe,  in  soulhem  Utah,  was  tliiia 
boycotted,  and  instead  of  running  away  she  flrtnly 
held  her  ground,  rang  the  bell  every  day,  and  that 
for  mootlis  for  about  a  year,  when  at  last  the  chil- 
dren began  to  return,  and  she  had  nt  last  a  good 
school.  Martyr  mntennl  is  still  extant  in  the  world, 
in  the  Churches  and  in  Utah. 

George  Q.  Cannon  and  Wilford  Woodruff,  Pr«aident 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  say,  "  Presa  ilie  Gentiles 
out;  "  but  these  aame  Gentiles  nay.  "  We  have  a  right 
wherever  the  'Stars  and  Strijtej  '  tlmtts,  and  until  you 
can  drive  that  flag  out  we  shall  slay." 

Allow  a  few  personal  rcmurks.  Rev.  G.  M,  Jef- 
frey, who  went  to  Chicago  Cor  his  wife's  health,  reports 
thnt  sho  is  fast  improving.  Misa  E.  R.  Huhlintr,  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  ha<t  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Deaconeaa  Home  of  the  Meiliodlat  EpiM-opul  Church, 
South,  at  Kansas  City.  She  was  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Salt  Luke  Seoiinury. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Smith,  founder  of  the  Ilifl"  Academy  at 
Payson,  is  preaching  in  Missouri.  Rev.  E.  K.  Carr 
has  chaiige  of  the  Brooklyn  Church,  Jacksonville,  CI. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Graff  ia  at  Cornelius,  0. 

Professaor  C.  E.  Copeland,  wlio  has  charge  as  prin- 
cipal of  our  very  prosperous  Auglo-Chincso  school  at 
SiLjiafiore,  was  the  pioneer  of  our  mission  work  al 
Grantville,  Utnli. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Lincoln,  who  was  for  seven  years  one 
of  our  roo.sc  prominent  I  luh  u'orkera,  is  slniioued  at 
one  of  our  churclie.i  in  Sou  Diego,  Cal. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Carroll  is  pastor  of  a  church  in  Stockton, 
Cal. 

Rev.  0.  P.  Fry.  of  the  Ohio  Conferenco,  has  moved 
to  0);dcn  from  Raion,  N.  Me.Y.,  on  aocoUDt  of  bis 
Leullh,  iiud  is  piigiiged  in  busineKS. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hill  is  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Helena,  MoiiL 

Rev.  Cli  'Ties  L.  Baxter's  Jidilrc.os  is  New  Mitrkct, 
Iti.,  at  which  place  he  has  charge  of  a  growing  cir- 
cuit. 
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Annoal  Meeting  of  the  Geoeral  Misfiionaiy  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Methodist  EpiEoopal  OhnioL 

Thk  (rcrieral  Missionary  Commiltee  oT  tlio  Molb- 
odiflt  Kplsoopdl  Oliiircli  convened  in  anuual  session 
at  tbe  First  MetbodiHt  Kpiscopal  Cliurcli  in  Battimora, 
Ud.,  at  10  a.  u.,  Wednesday,  Novomber  9,  Bishop 
Bowman  iu  tlio  clmir. 

Devoiionul  excrciaes  were  conducted  b^  Dr  J.  U. 
Reid. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following  members  re- 
sponded to  tlieir  nnmes: 

Binhops:  Bowmiin,  Foster,  Merrill,  Andrews,  W»r- 
len.  Fobs,  Hurst,  Xiride,  Wiilden,  Fowler,  Viiicaot, 
FiuGerald,  Ketrmau,  Goodsell,  Taylor,  and  Tlioburn. 
(Bishop  MiiUalieu  i^  absent  on  episcopal  duty  in  (/hina, 
And  Bishop  Joyce  in  Europe.) 

Stctttarie.%:  J.  M.  Reid,  a  C.  McCnbe.  J.  0.  Peck, 
A.  B.  Leonard,  and  S.  L  Baldwin. 

Treasurer:  &)ndford  HunL  (Asaistant  Treasurer 
Earl  Ormnston  was  present  after  the  tliird  dny.) 

Dit&ict  Repreffnlatiwi:  J.  M.  Diirrtrll.  G.  B.  Wight, 
M.  a  Hard,  J.  JI.  Hurgis,  R.  M.  Freshwater,  J.  H 
Carter,  W.  H.  Shier,  T.  E.  Fleming,  J.  F.  Chaffee, 
C.  F.  Creighton,  J.  J.  Bontley,  I.  B.  Scott,  J.  L.  J. 
Earth,  and  G.  C.  WUdinft. 

Repre*entaiivts  of  Oie  Board :  Revs.  J,  F,  Goucher, 
J.  U.  Buckley,  S.  V.  Uphiim,  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  A. 
K.  ?anford,  A.  S.  Hunt,  J.  R  Day  ;  MeHsra.  Alden 
Speare,  John  Krciicli,  J.  S.  McLean,  E.  B.  Tuttle, 
Charles  Soott,  11.  K.  Carroll.  Gilbert  Gnkler  l>eliig 
nnable  to  attend,  ou  motion,  the  name  ol'  K.  L.  Dob- 
bina,  rnerre  delegate,  was  entered  on  the  roll,  aa  he 
waa  present. 

On  motion.  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  was  chosen  Secretary, 
Dr.  SandXord  Hunt  Financial  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Earl 
Cranston  Assistant  Financial  Secretary. 

Ou  motion  it  was  decided  to  meet  ench  morning  at 
9:30,  and  adjourn  at  12:311 ;  meet  in  tlie  atternoon  at 
2:30,  and  adjourn  by  motion. 

Tbe  first  six  rows  of  seats  were  Qxed  as  the  bar  of 
the  Committee. 

Dr.  Gouclior,  oo  belialf  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntley,  the 
postor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who 
is  sick,  and  of  the  ini^tces,  made  a  brief  address  of 
welcome  to  tbe  Conmiitiee,  Bishop  Bowman  replying. 

The  Treasurer  then  made  his  annual  report  as 
roUowB : 

Rboeipts  rROM  C0NPERI4NCKS.  Etc. 


CONFERENCES.  ETC. 


CONFERENCES,  ETO. 


Africa 

Alabama 

•\rleoiiB 

Arkan<utK 

Austin      „.. 

Baltlmnre 

Benfful 

*Blaok  Hllli 

Blue  RliIKH 

"Bulintriii .   

Cnllfonila 

CHlUurula  Ueruian 


Appnrtfon- 
ui'.  at9. 


•ItO 

T»0 
1.I8I 

aoo 
uo 


From  Nov.  1, 

ISVl,  to 
Out.  31,  1809. 


$310  00 
OTi  54 

8«iao 

Mil  U 

4a,ao«»i 

""nb'ia 
asi  00 

XHSO 

)0.S»£8 

886  00 


('etilral  Alabama 

*t:entral  Cblna 

Central  tierman... 

OmnU  IlliDOlt 

Central  Mlaaourl 

Central  New  York 

Ceotnti  otito 

Centra.!  Pennsylvania 

Central  TennesMw 

Cljleairo  German 

CInclnnaU 

Culorudo 

Colnmbla  River.... 

Uakula 

Delaware 

'Denmark 

Des  Moines. 

Detroit 

CoHttierman  

Euiil  .Valne 

Eamotilu , 

KuM  Tennessee 

Erie..  - 

Florida 

F»o-Chow. 

Genesee 

Georgia ,... 

Oermauy 

Holatou 

Idan 

Illlnot* 

'Indian 

Indiana 

luwa 

iwly 

Japan 

Kiinnu 

Kfiilui-iky ,. 

*Kn|-»?rt 

La-XlllKtOQ 

Little  lUiCk 

Loul.vlana 

•Lower  California 

Mttlnc 

•MttlaTKia 

Mexiou  , 

Mtcliliriin 

MInneaota , 

Hlsslstlppl 

Missouri , 

Montana , 

Nebraska , 

•Nevadii , 

NfWiirk    

New  Entrland , 

New  EunUuU  Boullicm 

New  Huinpsblre , 

New  Jeraey  

'New  Hnxlco  Sngllab 

'New  Muxluo  Bpanlst) 

New  York 

New  York  East. 

North  Carolina 

'Norlb  China 

North  Daltdi* 

Northern  Oeniiun 

Northern  Nert'  York 

North  India  

North  Indiana. 

North  Nebraska 

NorUiOhIo 

'North  Pacinc  German 

NorihwcMGennan 

Northweal  Indiana , 

Nortbweat  Iowa 

Norttiwest  Kanas 

•Northwest  Nor.  and  Danish, 

NorthweHl  Swedish 

Norway 

Norwegian  and  Danish 

Ohio 

Oremm  , 

Phlfadelphla 

Pltubunr 

ruvei  ^ound 

Koek  Itlver 

Balnt  John's  River 

8aiDt  Louis 

Saint  Louis  German. 


Apportion- 
ments. 


From  Nov.  I. 

lt»l,  to 
Oct.  »1.  I>«e. 


801 

9S,a&7 

as,«w 

U8 
S,1(M 
81,330 
6,8ni 
18.TW 
4,IM» 

BOO 

18.707 

80.648 

S.17& 

8,1)83 

as,ii)t 

BOO 

S8,B4lil 
870 
488 

JB,837 
¥» 

s,oeB 
8jn4 

610 

8S,M6 

800 

icieo 

I4.8:« 

Si) 

S75 

0.075 

6.181 

OO 

1,148 

GM 

1.HI4 

6S 

ejS4 

110 
800 

azjio 

16,878 

8U 

«,43:! 

1.8M 

«,IHb 

800 

41,904 

lM,)MI 

]5,4ai 


84,908 
800 
890 

Bajiia 

SfcOOft 

B48 
800 

aaoa 

3,333 

15,739 

800 

l»,«Ot 

4,009 

IS,04" 

KW 

8,077 
17,491 

9.09:2 

9,819 
380 

0.4M 

1,400 

3,470 
80,88? 

&.8II» 
00,464 
80,076 

4.410 

83,809 

730 

19.408 

T.U6 


94190  76 
SW  59 

8,481  77 

ao,a™  «i 
406  ao 
it.&48aft , 

90,891  10 

40.8l!rr  75 

438  66 

4.891  00 

18,738  IS 

8,4«i  -a 

9.0U  00 
0,499  71 

8,]aioo 

1.W7  07 

S!,«iO  07 

17.677  61 

8,0l»«t 

9,W9  46 

98,9!M  00 

am  00 

17.808  M 

078  sa 

904  40 

298  18 

S,4H4  09  ' 

3,888  08 

4:6  85 

S9.9M01 

144  SO 

11,118  80 

12,;30  4a 

316  M 

147  11 

t,i«l  01 

9,839  60 

""eao'oi 

905  80 

1,074  00 

*""4ii"7t 

10,4UA  46 
14,271  67 
auM  56 
0,9M  34 
1.880  90 
4.878  91 

976  es 

80,084  89 
i:i.4M  81 

Xi,ttf4  48 

701  eu 
81600 

48,479  n 

6ii;oa8  91 

4S8» 

640  06 

8,174  40 

2,40:  86 

I8.«as  71 

210  (U 
14.133  4S 
».8n  10 

11,718  a* 

S9»8D 
9,786  66 
18440  19 
10,477  81 
9,980  9) 


^»71  96 
1,900  00 
3,360  IS 

90.784  St 
4,8M« 

SO.ITO  99 

9A,254  07 
S,4TU  m 

«.004«7 

663  71 

0.644  41 

0,108  SO 
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OONFEHENCES,  ETC. 


Sarnntiah 


.    .'IIJlDli.  ... 

I  8<>iiihf  Ml  I  uiiri.rdlB.. 
rSouibtTti  (reniiiiD.... 

rSciulhem  llliouls 

fSoulb  Intlia     

I  Bniith  KaiiMoii. 

'  B"tttri'.vf»t  Kunnii.... 
!s  I  Finland. 


'i'tMiu        

I  Troy 

Spper  Iowa 
piwr  HteiaHlppI 

Dun  

,  rerrooni , 

iTlrglnla 

TWaahlniirum 

,  '  Cesicriiiia  

VmI  Uvi'iiinn 

WM  Nfbniska  

*irMt  Nnrw'cei'n  and  Danlsl) 

WestTfxiiy   

West  VIriiliilii 

We»t  WlMt'iishi 

Wllriilnhrixn 

Wisconsin ,.... 

WroiDliiR , 

•Wyotnlnjf 

rLpRurles 

Xnpiied  Annuities 

Sundrtw 

Tol«l 


Apivirtlon- 

DH!UU. 


<l,a<'7 

MW 

S.«H 

ia,a«t 
Mm 
i,7ia 

u,a80 
aw 

•,076 
0,443 

4.«ao 

TOO 

878 

2,048 

26,859 

ao.tnv 

l.ODO 
B.<MS 
1.4» 
4,413 
110 
4,SB0 

lOjM 

Sfl.SW 

lo.uro 

2S,l3r 


$i;»B.6S« 


Kroru  N<iv.  1, 

li«>l,  Uy 
Oct.  31,  180-2. 


$!HM  00 
LOCO  SO 

s,iiH  ax 
B.iai  10 

fi,»42fiO 

IfiSA  00 
9,««IU  7S 

5^78 
0,808  00 
4,000  CO 
1,4.1.5  91 

no  m 

1,!44  00 

22,738  90 

\&fM  Ob 

a«3  18 

i,iaoos 

fi,Saft44 

i,]«a48 

331  00 

"4^835*90 

1,931  XO 

399  00 

l,1»r  SO 

7JU1  SO 

6,S«I  48 

37,  m  81 

8,703  35 

35,889  93 

4as  81 

1S3.0T8  46 

1,500  00 

13,308  10 


|I,!BT,37S  W 


Becelpta from  Nov.  1.  180O,  toOct.31,  1R91  .-..»1,SS9,88«  04 
1«91,  "   •'  ISBi....    lJB7,87»9i» 

IncrpsM ta<l,4iM  88 

'JH|Moin3BMt:xTs  raoM  Kor.  I,  isoi,  toOct.  31, 1892. 

ifrte «5..M8  87 

Benpll £i,137  OO 

BulKBrIa  19,178  74 

C«ntral  China 43.1.'B  K 

Deamark 9,411  le 

Foo-Cbow     t5,.')iiii  i«3 

China  SjJoclaL 870  SI 

OermaoT -  2flJWl  98 

From  Amer  Blt>)e8ocle'.y.  4,uw  00 
Italy 44,014  58 

"  From  American  Bible  Society         800  00 

Japan «S,7«8  54 

Korea 16.0K8  08 

Lownr  California 900  00 

MalavMa 9.810  18 

Mexico   .         «5,S!«  27 

Norlli  China «II.T3»  ;B 

NorlU  liKlla 7a,in:i  91 

Ntirwar lO.OSl  04 

South  America hl,7m  IM 

SouUi  India ^,050  67 

Sweden 28,148  09 

"      Amor.  Bible  Society  Appro- 

prtntli.n 160  00 

SwItziTland 10.067  48 

WestCDiDa 8,U0Q  SO 


Domeatic  MImlona 

IncldeQlal  expenses  (o(  which  913,370.00  were 

for  Interest) , 

O mi*-  r.x|M'n<ies • , 

Pdblli'jiilun  fund 

The  IMilIi^  Lliilin  

S&lnrli'ii  of  Mljwionary  Btithop« 

W  iiiiu  pnipony 


«n37,oi8  go 

497,899  ao 

03,084  03 
S8,.VQ  SO 
10,757  70 
S,3<9  ib 
i.'ia  00 
2,456  00 

11,238,308  M 


RlOAPITUlATtON. 

Balance  In  Treasury  Nov.  1.  IfiOl .    J«,303  00 
Becelpus  from  Nov  1, 1801,  to  Oct, 
81,  Ka 1,887,378  OS 

Tt>tal .TTT. $l,S8?,«7eoi 


Total  receipts,  etc..  to  (VI.,  31.  \h'Sn       ...      %\,VBJSIiflH 
Dlshursemeiiu  Inmi  Nov.  1,  1891,  lu  Uol.  SI. 
1893. 1  jawaot  j4 

Balance  In  Trpaniry  Oct.  81,  isas. •44,373  07 

Tlie  unioiwit  for  tlie  year  came  (rum  the  follovk-in? 
sources: 

Conference  collections tl,lt9,8B8  33 

luortMue 41,854  55 

Lei!»«e» •188,«;B4«j 

Increase 6,168  Ot^ 

Lapwd  annuities 91.900  OOl 

l>ecr«sa»e :  14.895  OJ 

Sundry  r>N«lpU $18,898  10 

Decrease 8,137  A4 

In  addition  to  llie  above  flgttre«  ihe  Troiisurer  haa 
received,  as  auUiorized  by  the  General  Conimiite«  at 
its  last  Mssion.  for  "  Contingent  Appropriatioiui " 
$3,855.68,  and  -.Special  Q\ha"  $8,254.44;  in  all 
$12,110.12.  or  tliis  (7,0.'i8.63  has  been  forwarded 
Hs  directed  by  the  donors,  lesvioK  $5,051.64  yet  to 
be  expended. 

The  following  sLateracni  Rhowg  the  receipts  from 
diflerent  sources  diirinir  itie  last  ten  years: 


YKAR& 


1883 
1884 
1886 
188B 
1887 
1888 
188B 
1800 
1881 
IHV-J 


Conferences. 


$600,778  54 
658,188  99 
694,084  96 

83S,5U£  37 
WK.SOH  91 
9;5.-..l-.'l  3S 

l.ijIJ.OHv!  Ii'.i 
l.iWl.tHJ  (H 
1.CCT..'41  81 
l.llK.Nllfi  JJO 


Sundry 
aourrss. 


Totals. 


$100,607  30 
78,936  87 
13&798  41 
155,536  10 
118.687  00 
66,450  80 
11(1,065  71 
88,«t3)  TH 
150,346  2i 
W,476  50 


fT&l.teO  00 
731. IS  86 
8a6,»8  3e 

soiiat  4? 

I,0I4.7K>  91 
1.0O0.Mtl  94 
1,130,137  80 
1,135.271  83 
l.iSH,8H8  04 
I4!67,S7S8> 


The  Committee,  on  henriiig  the  re^iort,  can);  the 
long  roeler  doxology  in  token  of  their  ihunkfulneea. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Hurria,  D.D.,  rormerly  a  miFsioiiaiy  in 
Jiipitn,  now  tni«f(ioniiry  to  the  Ja[iaii08e  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Rev.  C.  W.  Dree!",  D.D,,  siiiwriuienJent  of  our 
misRions  in  Sonlh  America,  and  Itev.  J.  C.  Fer^rtisoo, 
of  the  Central  China  Mission,  were  ii)lrocluce<l  and 
iiiviieil  10  seuis  witli  the  Committee. 

On  uiotion  of  Dr.  Buckley,  the  hearty  congratula- 
tions of  the  Commitiee  were  extended  to  Bishop  Mer- 
rill on  his  recovered  healili,  as  at  the  meetiii);  of  tiie 
C<miiiiitte<!  one  yeikr  ago  he  wus  very  ill  and  supposed 
to  Lie  d^iiiK. 

On  motiou  of  Bishop  Andrews  it  was  ordered  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  npiHiinted  to  consider  the  ad- 
miuiairHtion  of  the  Contiugeut  and  Incidi'utal  Fund 
by  tho  Buurd  of  Maniigors,  and  ilie  follovvin);  were 
appointed  the  cpmmitlee:  Bi&hop  Andrews,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Koid.  Br.  W.  H.  Shier,  Mr.  Charles  Scoti,  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  J.  Barth. 

Od  motion  of  Secretary  Peck,  it  whs  ordered  xXmA 
a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  consider  any 
proposals  looking  to  Hppropriaiiotis  for  any  new  raia- 
HJon  work  in  the  United  States,  otnl  Bishops  Merrill, 
Walden,  and  Xinde;  Dru.  Hard,  Chnflee,  Wilding,  and 
Crawford  ;  and  Mei^prs.  Speare  and  Dobbins  were  ap- 
poiuted  the  coiiimiltee. 
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On  motion  of  Bishop  For)>,  it  wiis  ordered  iliul  nil  Tlio  miniitea  of  die  morning  seHsion  were  rend  and 

■ppropriQlions   for   now  work   be   presenicii  tti  tlio  upproved. 

General  Commitlee,  und  he  referred  by  the  Commilteo  On  motion  of  iJishop  Fowler,  there  were  added  ta. 

to  the  B[>eclal  conimitice  just  Appointed.  the  Ominiitt.ee  on  Salaries  Bishop  Thoburu  and  8e(V* 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  thiit  this  coaimittce  be  re-  retary  Bulilnin. 
Rtrictod  to  the  consideration  i>r new  work  among  nou-  Dr.  Sanford  moved  that  the  proportion  of  appro- 

Englisli-gpcakinii;  people  in  the  United  States,  but  tlia  priationH  for  miaaions  be  flfly-tive  per  cent  to  forei^ 

motion  did  not  prevail.   *  and   forty-flvo  per  cotit  to   dome»iio  roiasiiouM,  utid 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Goueher,  it  was  ordered   tb-it  a  the  motion  prevailed. 
commiUee  of  Bve  bo  appointed  to  ooiiBulcr  tlie  wide  Sovoml  pnpera  were  presented  in  reference  to  new 

difference  of  aalariea  in  our  different  foreiito  fields,  work,  which  were  all   referred  to  the  Committee  on 

and  Bishops   Fuas  and   Kii/.fSerald,  and  Drs    A.  S.  New  Work. 

Hiiui,  J.  M.  Durrcll.   and  C.  F.  Creigliton  were  ap-  Approprinliona  to  South  America  were  thou  con- 

p<iiiUed  said  couunittee.  aidered,  und  on  motion  $!)3,630wcre  appropriated  for 

On  moiioii,  Biiiliop  Goodsell,  Bishop  Vincent,  and  tJio  work. 
Secretiiry  McCabc   were    appointed  o  committee  to  The  conimittco  of  the  Board  recommended  $3,160 

prer^n re  un  Appeal  to  tiie  Church  on  ilie  aubject  of  for  the  work  in    Briizil,   for  which   no  appropriation 

missions.  wii.«  niiido  Inst  year,  to  be  BTaihiblo  immediately ;  and 

Bishop   Fowlor    moved     Umt   $1,275,000   be    the  aNo  $l,7t;t)  for  movinKOxpciwr.iof  Dr.  Wood  to  Pent, 

amount  set  .ipHri  to  be  eppropriiiled  by  the  General  and  on  mutimmf  Dr.  Goucherihe  itpproprintiuns  were 

Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  motion  pro<  made,  not  to  be   counted    in  the  reg;ular  apprujiri- 

vailed.  ations  I'ur  IM!).1, 

Treusurrsi' Uiiut  moved  thai  there  be  appropriated:  Africa   widi    taken   up.      I'hc    committee  of  the 

„       „  ^  Board   had   reooniniuiidcd   for  the  work  in  Libfriii, 

For  ufflro  expenses $30,000  -„   ,„.     ,         ,       i     •     i -.  »i  ,.,„.         j. 

For  lucidonlal  Fund 60,000  *'■""":  ^"^  '"•''°°'''  '"  ^'''«""'  *'•""";  »"^  "*  '^•"°- 

For  Contingent  Fund 26,000  hiirse  Bishop  Taylor  for  expenditureaon  Cape  I'almas 

For  publications lO.UUO  Scminnry,  $3,000. 

Foraalaries  of  Missionary  Bishops.         9.000  On  motion  of  Dr.  Buckler,  $2,500  were  appropri- 

_     ,  .~T!     ~  ated  for  the  work,  and  $I,OUo  appropriated  fur  sehools 

Total $12-1, UUO  ,     ,.,     .  «>     r 

in  Libena. 

After  Bcveral  motions,   the  nl>ove  amounts  were         Bishop  Walden  moved  lliat  the  $3,000  to  rcimbunw 

appropriiited   except   that  of   the    Incidenliil  Fund,  Bislmp  Taylor  for  exfienditurcs  on  Chpo  Paimas  >Sera- 

wliicli  was  roado  $45,000.     (This  (und  is  more  prop-  inary  be  niude  a  apecial  appropriatioa,  not  to  be  in- 

erly  an  Emer^'ency  Fund,  and  is  all  used  for  the  mis-  eluded  iu  the  re);ular  appropriations  .for  180.^, 
aious  except  that  expended   for  interest  nud  legal  Mr.  Cliarlcx  Soolt  moved   that  a  comniiitce  uf  live 

fees.)  bo  appointed   to  consider  the   matter;  and  also  the 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  Mr.  J.  S.  McLean  proposition  of  Bishop  Taylor  in  regard  to  the  sidtlous 
and  Mr.  K.  L,  Dubbins  werenddod  to  the  Conimittco  which  he  had  formed  in  Liberia,  and  it  was  so  or. 
on  tilt' Adiiiinibirution  of  ihoContingentand  Incidental  dcrcd;  and  Bishop  GoodscU,  Dr.  Sun  ford,  Dr.  Bent- 
Funds.  Icy,  Dr.  Day,  and  Dr.   Uphum  were   appointed   said 

On  motion  ol  Bishop  Foss,  it  was  ordered  th.it  the  cuuimiltoe. 
Treasurer  be  roqtii-8U?d  to  present  to  iho  special  com-  Bishop  Walden  asked  to  be  excused  fnom  iittnnd- 

mittce  n  dotiiiled  and  cinssiflod  stnteinent  of  the  ex-  ance  for  two  days,  and,  on  motion,  ho  was  excused, 
poiiditures  under  the  Contiiipontand  Incidouiiil  Fuuds.  The  Committee  adjourned  with  the  Ijenediction. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt  moved  that  tlio  Committee  on  the 
Conlinjrenl  and  Iiicident;il  Funds  bo  requested  to  con-  Tuuhsdav  MoKNlSO,  Novbmber  10. 

aider  and  report  on  pcliliuning  the  General  Confer-  The  Generul  Committee  met  at  0:30  JLM  ,  Bishop 

ence  to  altur  tlio  Ckiiistitntioii  so  as  to  enlarge  the  Merrill    prv^idin^r.      Devotionul   services    wrre   con- 

Coniiiipcnt  Fund.  ducted  by  Dr.  Freslnvaier. 

Several  pnpera  wpre   presented  Iu  regrard  to  new         The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and 

work,  and  these  were  rcfent-d  to  the  (.Ainimittee  on  appiuved. 
New  Work.  Rev.  J.  C.  Luwson  and  Itev.  F.  L.  Nceld,  of  India, 

The  Committee  ndjotirned  with  the  doxology,  and  and  Rev.  II.  G.  Appenxeller,  ol  Korea,  were  intro- 

the  benediction  by  Bishop  Foster.  duced  to  the  Committee. 

Bishop  Fobs  presented  llie  report  of  the  Cooimittea 

Wed.vesi>at  ArTEB.voo».  „„  galsries,  as  followa: 

The  General  Comniiitee  met  at  8:30  p.  «l„  Bishop  "The  Committee  on  Salaries  in  F'lroign  Missions, 

Foater  presiding.    Devotional  services  were  conducted  having  carefully  considered  the  matiera  referred  to 

by  Dr.  S.  F.  Upham.  them,  respectfully  ri'port  that  tliere  ia  reason  to  be- 
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Here  that  inequalities  exist  which  ouglit  to  be  ad- 
jiistod,  that  in  some  l-uscs  salunes  are  paid  by  the 
Womiin'ii  Fnreigu  Miasioiiarf  Society  «i  a  higher  rate 
ihan  is  pnid  our  missionaries  in  the  same  tlcld,  and 
that  tlie  snlariea  of  roUsioimries  in  India  Inivo  been 
very  l«rgely  diminished  by  the  depreciation  of  silver. 
"We,  tlierefore,  recommend  the  mdoption  of  the  (61- 
lon-ing  resolutiona: 

'-  Rttolrcd,  I.  That  110,000  be  appropriated  lolocreaae  tiie 
nliirlea  or  mIssioDbrlej  to  India,  to  be  admLnliilored  bjr 
BlsbopTtaobum,Secretar7  Feck,  and  tbeflaanoeoomaUltees 
In  India. 

"2.  That  we  recoramead  to  tbe  Board  to  so  adjust 
on  a  itold  ba»l9  tbe  salaries  paid  In  the  various  forel((n  mis- 
sion flcld«  as  10  equalize  ttaum  as  nivrlf  as  poeslble  after 
CAFfful  Inquiry  Into  the  necessities  of  Uvlag  In  the  re»tw<-Ure 
fields,  and  ihe  rates  o{  eiclianite. 

"  S.  That  we  reoommend  to  the  Board  In  connection 
with  tbe  Ejcecuilve  OoroQiltlee  ot  tbe  Woman's  t'orelini 
lllsslonMT  Society  to  secure  such  an  adjuslmetil  uf  the 
salaries  iwld  tbe  missionaries  o(  tbe  Woman's  Foreliri 
Mlnlonary  Society  as  will  conform  the  same  to  those  paid 
our  nu-n  mlalouarlea  In  the  different  missions  raepectlvely." 

Bisliop  Thoburn  moved  tlie  following  rer'ohition: 
"  Tliiil  all  itppropriatioiis  for  aalHrioa  in  what  are 
called  silver  coutilries  be  tniiiio  witli  the  iinderKtund- 
ingthat  the  miaslonnrioi shall  Imvo  ilic  iH'iietit  uf  what- 
ever premium  on  gold  there  niHy  be  up  to  '6'i\  per 
ci.Mit,  but  not  beyond  ilmt  ligure,  lljis  rule  to  apply 
tr>  both  the  Woman's  Foreign  MissioDary  Society  and 
the  Parent  Society." 

Bisliop  Thoburn'fi  resolution  wus  not  adopted,  and 
the  preamble  and  the  second  resolution  of  the  c-om- 
niltlce  were  adopted. 

The  esiimntes  for  China  were  tuicen  up,  and  after 
severnl  tiiotions  and  considcrnble  discussion  n  com- 
mittee  was  ordered  to  whom  should  bo  referred  the 
ufiproprifttions  to  China,  with  the  instruction  to  con- 
sider how  thenmoutit  of  $126,000  for  all  purposoa  in 
Chiiiit  could  be  divided  between  the  difTerent  mis- 
sion", mill  report  to  the  General  Cominittoe. 

The  eommitiee  was  miido  as  follows:  Sisliop  Fow- 
ler, Bishop  Goodstll,  Dr.  Goucher,  Mr.  Aldoii  Speare, 
Dr  W,  H,  Shier,  and  Secretary  McCabe. 

Tho  Committee  adjourned  with  the  benediction. 

TmllSDAY   .V FTKHN'OO!*. 

The  General  Committee  met  «t  2:30  p.  m.,  Bishop 
Andrews  prewdiug.  Devotional  servicos  were  con- 
ducted by  Rt-v.  G.  C.  "Wililiiiix. 

The  miaute.s  of  tbe  moiiiing  aewion  wore  read  and 
approved. 

The  estimates  for  Germany  were  tiik<>u  up. 

The  Committee  of  tlio  Rourd  on  Kurope  recom- 
meiiiied:  For  llie  work,  3*24,000;  iiiter»'9l  on  Berlin 
debt,  ftiOl);  debts  grunt-in-uid,  |7,000;  for  ndditional 
instruction  in  Martin  MisRion  institute,  $SDO;  and 
llicse  amounts  wito  iipprofjrinled. 

Estimatea  for  Swilaorliind  were  taken  np.  There 
had  been  recotttmended  for  tlie  worlc,  $T,OO0;  for 
debts,  $3,000.     These  appropriations  were  made  with 


the  condition  that  at  least  $1,000  b«  raised  fordebta 
in  Switzerland. 

Kstimatea  for  Norway  were  taken  up.  There  had 
been  recY>nimended  for  the  work,  $14,000;  for  debts 
on  four  churches.  $l,aOO ;  for  new  work,  $500.  There 
were  appropriated  $14,000  for  the  work,  and  $1,350 
for  debts  on  churches. 

Estimates  for  Sweden  were  taken  up.  Theru  had 
been  recommended  for  the  work,  $21,000;  for  Uie. 
ological  school  at  Upsnla,  $1,500;  for  church  debts  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board,  $2,000,  These  nppropria- 
tiona  were  made  with  tlio  exception  tbat$19,000,  in- 
stead of  $21,000,  were  approprintod  for  the  worlc. 

The  estiinules  fur  Denmark  were  then  taken  ap. 
There  had  been  recommended  for  ilie  work,  $10,000; 
and  $9,000  were  appropriated. 

Estimates  for  Finland  and  St.  Petcrsbuiig  were  takoa 
up.  There  had  been  recommended  for  the  work, 
$4,75*;  for  rent,  moving  expenses,  etc.,  of  superin- 
tendent, $320 — a  total  of  $5,074— ond  these  amounts 
wore  appropriated. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  thata  paperfrom  the  Chicago 
Preiichcrs'  Meeting  in  regard  to  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition and  a  poper  from  the  Boiird  of  Managers  da 
the  same  subject  bo  referred  to  a  committee  of  three, 
and  the  motion  prevailed,  and  Bishop  Merrill,  Dr.  H. 
K.  Carroll,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Chaffee  were  oppointed  lh« 
committee. 

Tlie  Committee  adjourned  with  the  benediction. 

Fkid»y  Mormso,  Novkjibeb  U. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  jl  M.,  Bishop 
Warren  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Kditor^f  Thk  Gospbi,  n»  All  Lakds. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday  afternoon's  session  wer* 
read  and  approved. 

A  coininnnication  was  proscntnl  from  the  American 
Uetliodisi  Historical  Society  of  Baltimore,  inviting 
the  Committee  to  visit  their  rooms. 

On  motion  of  Dr  Crawford,  tlie  invitation  was  a«y 
cepted  with  tliaoks,  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  visit  the  rooms  at  their  oonvcnience  individ- 
ually. 

Estimates  for  India  were  taken  up,  and  $127,739 
were  appropriated  to  India,  and  Dr.  Goucher.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary  Peiik,  Bishop  Thoburn,  and 
Troiisurer  Hunt  were  appointed  a  cominitleu  to  re- 
dlslribiitc  the  amount  and  report  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee ("or  its  approval. 

Kstimatos  for  Moliiysia  were  taken  up,  and  (10,000 
were  iipprojirin  ted. 

Bishop  A.  W.  Wll»oii,  of  the  Mediodiat  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  Bialiop  Waymau,  of  the  African 
Melltodist  Episcopal  Church,  were  tutrodiiced. 

Ei'liraalea  for  Bulgaria  were  taken  up.  The  Com- 
millee  ou  iCiiropo  recommended:  For  the  work,  $18,- 
750;  for  Tirnovs  Church,  $1,250;  fnr  Loftcha  Church, 
$B00;  for  Plevna  Church  site,  $I,2U0;  for  property 
at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Board,  $1,000— total,  $23,000. 
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On  motion  of  Secretary  Peck,  tl8,7SO  were  appro- 
priated for  tho  work. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Dobbins  aolced  to  be  excused  from  the 
Commilteo  on  New  Work.  His  request  wa8  grante<l, 
und  Mr.  John  French  was  nppninted  in  his  stead. 

The  Committee  adjourr.od  with  the  benediction. 

Friday  ArrEKsoov. 

The  General  Cumniittee  met  at  2:30  p.  M.,  Bishop 
Foss  presiding.  Devotional  Berviees  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  Hum. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  sesaion  were  rcfad  and 
approved. 

Tlie  CJotnniiLlce  on  Redistribution  of  tho  Appropria- 
tions for  India  reported,  recoioineiidiiigr: 

For  North  India fCCCSO 

For  .South  India  16.665 

Fur  Bombfiy 12.835 

Beiipnl-BiirmB. , 9,5G0 

For  Northwest  India 2a,OI 9 

ToUl $127,7:9 

and,  on  motion,  tho  report  wiw  adopied. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Peck,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  appropriations  for  India  und  Muliivsia  be  referred 
to  the  BnaacQ  committeea  of  the  viirioua  missions, 
with  Bishop  Thoburn,  for  rediHtribtition,  then  to  be 
reported  to  tho  Bnnrd  of  Managers  for  its  appro? at. 

Bisliop  Merrill  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
Dvitloe  on  tho  World's  CongroHS  of  Religions,  which, 
oti  motion,  wa.s  utijinimously  adopted  as  fullows: 

yvherta*^  There  ts  In  conlemplatlon  In  oooneotion  with 
the  Columbian  Exprwlilon  a  series  ol  Congresses  of  RellKlona 
to  lie  held  In  ChlraRO  In  Aumut  and  Soplember,  1R03;  and 

Whtrtat,  TtierB  WJU  be  In  sold  Ci>ti({ri's.M»  represenlatlves 
or  i\w  varloiu  rellirluiu  of  Ibe  world,  L'hrUtlan,  PsRan,  and 
Uehnmmedan ;  and 

1V7ierc<u,  Tbe  Christian  den omi nations  of  this  cnuntry  are 
maklDir  laTRo  preruralloas  to  represent  tlielr  peoullBrllles, 
(Towlb,  and  InntltuiloDS  In  mid  CoDfjrresnes,  therefore 

RtmAvtfi,  ].Th:>t  Ihte  Ueiieral  MtsslonarTConimllKvofthe 
Helliudlat  EpL!<co|Nil  Cbunli  deems  It  wise  and  eip<>c|i<-nt 
tbiii.  suitable  measures  tie  taken  bT  our  deaomlniuonal 
aulbnrtUes  reprtaeotlng  tbe  different  depitrlmeots  ol  work 
in  our  Cbiiri-u  to  cooperate  with  tbe  committee  appointed 
b;  the  World*!)  Cunf^rea  ot  Hellelona  In  xrcaring  a  proper 
part icl|>utloD  of  ourChurcti  In  Uiesald  Consresses. 

i.  That  Che  propijsed  Conjiregses  present  an  opportunltj 
foribe  wide  dUTuKlon  of  Clirlsltan  kaowledRe,  and  of  ttie 
knowledge  ui  nur  own  Cbrlsilao  liiKCltulluns,  which  oiisbt 
not  to  be  disreftwded  or  allowed  to  ikl-m,  unlmprored. ' 
S.  M.  Mkrrill,  ) 
H.  K.  CtRROix,  VOofflpntite*. 
J.  F.  CHArrKt,  I 

Estimates  for  Italy  were  taken  up.  The  Committee 
on  Europe  recoinmended : 

For  the  work.   $34,6*9 

Last  payment  on  Turin  property 5,000 

Lastpaymoiiton  PiaKza  I'uli,  Rome 660 

Third  pajiueut  on  Via  Venti  Settembre  and 

interest 9,000 

Balfince  on  last  year's  payment,  advanced 

by  Treasurer 6,600 

Exp.  in  pirrchase  of  new  property  id  Rome. .  2,000 

Total $56,839 


All  of  these  appropriations  were  made,  and  $12,000 
of  this  amount,  incltiding  the  piiyments  on  the  Turin 
properly,  luilanoe  on  last  year's  payment,  and  expenses 
of  purchasing  new  property,  were  made  as  special 
appropriations. 

Estimates  for  Mexico  were  taken  up.  Tito  Com- 
mittee on  South  America  and  Mexico  reported,  and 
after  amendments  the  following  appropriations  were 
made : 

For  existitijt  work,  includiDg$l, 000  loaned  by  Treas- 
urer for  press,  and  $1,000  to  pay  Henry  Diinston's 
note,  and  not  less  than  S1,<^00  for  current  press  ex- 
pense#,  to  be  redistributed  bv  tlio  Fiitance  Committee 
oT  the  Mission  with  the  iipproval  of  the  presiding 
bishop,  $54,000;  advanced  by  Treasurer  for  debt  on 
headquarters,  Mexico  city,  $3,500;  advanced  by  Treas- 
urer for  debt  on  Xochiiipulco  Church  parsonage, $500 ; 
to  pay  remaining  debt  on  Xochiopuleo  property, 
$1,450;  Jilotcpec,  $600;  Piiebla  Church  debt,  $3,000, 
rpociul  appropriation;  Flint  chiim,  $1,000,  special 
appropriation. 

The  following  was  then  adopted : 

WhtTtOK,  (n  certain  Instanees  delMit  hare  been  contracted 
In  our  ralsKtons  wltboui  authority  from  ihu  General  1 
arr  Committee  or  tbe  BoanI  of  Maiiofcers ;  therefore. 

Hanivtd,  Tbsl  we  earnt^Hily  admonish  missions,  nper*] 
tntendenls  of  missions,  and  ml»iODarlrai  not  to  contnot  ( 
debts  In  an;  eaae.  either  offlctally  or  on  tbeir  personal  ac- 
count, lor  missionary  purposes  witboul  pruper  legal  author- 
hiallon. 

The  Committee  adjourned  with  the  benediction. 

Batdrpay  Morxino,  Novembrr  12, 
Tho  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  A.  ic.  Bishop 
Niiide   presidini^r.     Devotional    services    were    con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Alden  Spearo. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  road  and 
appro  veil. 

The  estimates  for  Japan  were  taken  up.  The  Com- 
tnitiee  on  Japan  and  Korea  had  recommended: 

For  the  work $63,065 

Reinforcement,  two  families '2,400 

Kuroamoio  Church , .,  2,<I00 

Yokohnma  Church 3,000 

MaUstnnoto  Clmrch  debt 115 

House  rent  for  J.  Sopor 150 

Reappropriation  for  Kaiidu  Church.  6,000 


Total $75,730 

The  appropriations  of  $6:1,065  for  the  work  and 
$3,600  for  three  families  to  reinforce  the  mission 
were  made,  and  action  ou  tlie  other  racommendalions 
was  deferred. 

The  estimatoa  for  Korea  were  taken  ap.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Japan  and  Korea  hud  recommeiidod  : 

For  the  work $16,565 

Reinforoeraent,  one  new  family...       l.'iOO 

New  house  in  Wanaan 2,800 

Property  at  Chemulpo .^80 

Dispensary  building  at  Wansan.. .  7nO 


Total $21,645 
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Tlie  appropriationa  of  $16,556  Tor  Uie  work,  ftnd 
$1,200  for  reinforcements  were  nmile, 

KitlimatcB  for  Lnwcr  Cnliforniu  wpro  tnkon  up 
and  $1,000  npproprintud  iind  pluctd  itl  the  dinpuBul  o( 
tli<3  rtisiiJoiii.  bishop. 

The  sjicfinl  Commiltee  on  Africa  reported  u 
follows : 

Ai  a  fonnpr  session  the  General  Mlailnmirr  r«mralltee 
n^omniMriili'd  thai  Uw  HltoloDar;  Board  XTeiil  Mn'  uHxr  o{ 
Bishop  TnTlor  to  repair  the  semlnBrr  si  Cniw  Palnias  on 
conclltiiin  that  It  should  Iw  a  pftrt  of  Mk  wurk  uuder  the 
wlf-su|i[:K)rtlni;  plan,  and  Uiat  Uie  pn>tH'rly  Khould  iMt  held 
by  a  Bounl  of  TrusU'eg  »p|«>lnUHl  by  the  UImtIb  l"<iii(en>tice. 
The  BiMfd  cameil  out  the  simrextion  nr  re<'oiiiiiiendutliinof 
ihe  CuitiiMlttee,  and  BlHhop  Tuvlor,  ui  u  oisL  of  morw  than 
$1,000,  hiLS  reiMUnnl  Ihe  hulldlni;.  oii'l  u  nuivi-si-i.riil  MhruM  has 
l>e«n,  and  is  now,  miiduoled  there.  No  HoarU  of  I'mslees 
hiui  hefn  a»  yet  ■pp<:ilnle<1.  and  the  MLadonary  Society  UiUll 
the  legal  owji«r  uf  the  propiTty. 

BUilop  Taylor  now  de»lrM  Unit  the  pi^ipurt.v  abuulil  tie 
eaiivey«id  to  hit  Committee  on  Afrli^n.  or  Uiui  he  should  he 
reimbursed  for  hln  outUjr,  and  the  Mlsslonurv  »H-iety  umler- 
tako  the  miina;rement  or  thia  and  all  the  (^ucatlunaJ  work 
within  the  liouiids  uf  the  LllMrlu  Dinference. 

We  Ond  al«6  that  the  blsboii.  f r»ni  the  funds  under  hla 
control,  hiis  aided  In  tbe  aup|yirt  iif  the  fiiniily  uf  the 
prlnrlpul  of  the  vhool  at  Cape  I'nlinii"  l^i  the  iiinoiini  of  Ave 
hundred  or  mor<-  dolhira.  Tbls  prinrliwil  was  otlKhially  In- 
leude<l  fill  the  whi-ol  ut  Monrovia,  and  for  lUn  auppon.  an 
nppri  prlatlnn  of  •I,niii)  wax  unde  whioh  basi  nnter  been 
drawn,  a-' under  Ihe  niithorlty  of  Bishop  Taylor  and  by  tbe 
mnsent  of  tlie  prlnc-l|inl  he  remained  at  Cape  Paliiiiu. 

It  Ihervrorc  iipp<>iirs  that  for  the  iimtnieiiaiicu  of  this 
M-hool,  and  for  rfpnirti,  the  Afrli'an  fundx  of  Oiabup  Taylor 
have  hwn  drawn  upon  for  nearlv  f4,ono. 

lu  view  of  the  bl*hop"s  pn'ffrfriw,  and  of  Uie  oblltrillnii, 
ta  undiT>to<«l  by  the  bishop,  either  to  conrey  the  proiierty 
to  his  coiidiilttee,  ur  to  relmtxirse  htm  for  his  outlay,  an  well 
119  In  view  of  the  Iniporlanre  i>f  ihU  school  and  pni|M'rty  to 
the  work  of  the  Ml&stomity  Society  lu  Liberia,  yourcvinmll- 
jt!a  recommend : 

1.  That  tbe  sum  of  $3,flO0  tie  appropriated  to  reimburse 
BUbop  'I'nvlor  fur  hli  oiitlny.  and  that  the  title  and  inanage- 
meiit  of  Ihe  property  and  school  at  Cape  Pnlmns  n;nialn  in 
the  Missionary  Snelety  of  the  Mi-tliodlst  Episcopal  llmrch. 

8.  That  a  further  sum  of  $«I0  be  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  uf  the  school,  In  addition  to  the  S^K>  ntffdod 
fur  supplies. 

3.  As  to  the  school  at  Monrovia,  we  find  It  Is  now  In 
rhartte  of  a  lady  teacber,  and  that  an  appr(>i>rlation  of  $800 
la  Deeded  for  Its  maloteoanoe  and  for  tbe  tranalt  expense  of  > 
teMber,  all  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Board. 

4.  JU  to  the  White  Plains  school,  wo  find  that  It  lian  lieen 
diaeoiitlnued  for  a  lonit  time,  but  has  recently  het-a  ndmilt 
from  moneys  supplied  by  this  Comtnltiee.  It  needs,  Blsbop 
Ttylor  reports,  for  desks,  (ISO ;  other  furniture,  SSOO :  books, 
|33D;  transit  for  four  teachers.  t^4.  and  personal  outfit 
of  $<M)  each.  tS40:  alao^tOO  for  malnteiianc>-:  makliitr  a 
Krand  lulal  of  Sl.SUl)  for  tbe  outfit  and  iimlnt<-nuiice  uf  this 
school  for  one  year,  at  tbe  dlspo«al  of  the  B<ukrd. 

n.  As  lo  the  school  at  tbe  Vev  Mbslou,  we  Mod  tliat  tbe 
country  Is  now  In  a  stale  of  war,  that  the  huildl  ng  Is  not  In 
good  condition,  and  that  all  that  can  tie  done  now  Is  to  pre- 
rent  by  a  care-taker  (he  destruction  by  neirlivt  of  tbe  twenty- 
live  aeree  now  planted  lu  coffee  ti^-es. 

5.  As  to  Ibe  Gbolab  Mission,  at  Mount  ColTee.  we  Dnd  that  It 
Is  now  under  the  superlntendeure  uf  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  a 
supernumerBry  of  the  Utierla  Onference,  and  that  il 
would  coet  (aw  per  annum  to  maintain  It. 

7.  Kn  to  tbe  Paaaeh  Missloa,  which  has  been  reinstated  by 
tbe  money  of  tbe  MlHlonarr  Society,  we  nnd  that  there  are 


two  bousfM  receotly  built,  that  Ryden  Boye  b  now  ta 
Pharite,  and  Uiut  a  sum  of  $2ti0  per  annum  Is  needed  to  maln- 
lalo  il, 

6.  From  an  these  tada  It  is  evident  that  a  total  sum  of 
t7JkW  Is  needed  to  relDiburw  BiKhop  Taylor,  and  maintain 
and  supply  the  schooisi  and  missions  iilruady  autborlzed  by 
tbti  Board,  of  which  $.1,40)  Is  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
■obools  and  ini»loiis,  wbtcb  sum  we  recommend  lo  heap- 
propnaled 

».  As  u>  the  tweutv-slx  ml>i>lnns  founded  In  tbe  territory 
of  Ihf  l.HxTla  t'oiifert'iiw  liy  UNhop  Taylor,  on  Uie  wlfitup- 
ponlnit  pliin,  we  recoiniuend  that,  as  six  of  them  are  in  a 
slate  i>f  war.  and  Ovr  of  iheiii  have  only  native  boiis«8  for 
the  residenfL> of  the  niUcilonarles.  all  of  wlioni  are  Uberiatia. 
these  tniMiiv-'iix  stallixis  remain,  us  ln'ture,  under  tbe  Jurla- 
dlctlon  of  ni.tlii>p  Tny  lur.  lu  baring  been  founded  liy  btm 
under  the  self-!tupp<irtlni^  plan. 

10  Your  coiiiuilllef  furtlier  recommends  that  Ibe  ripneral 
C<>'iiniltt4<e  pruvidH  us  iitiimmended  by  the  ^>\a\.  Comuiltteea 
of  the  Board  on  Africa  and  on  Self-supporting  Missions 
for  tbe  aptKdntnient  of  a  committee  for  the  Tlsllatlon  and  In- 
sik^ciion  of  nil  our  woik  In  Liberia  and  of  tbe  mlslooa 
fouiidxi]  hy  itifihop  Taylor,  nhli'b be  pro|K)*es  to  have  placed 
under  tbe  aire  of  the  Itoanl. 

11.  With  respct^t  to  the  communication  of  tlie  Her.  J. 
Braderi.  Pnwident  of  Centnil  Tenhessee  Oollt-ce.  tor  an 
appropriation  tor  the  supimrt  of  fourJboys  fivin  Africa. your 
Committee  myininiend  ihat  no  appropriiillon  be  muile,  as 
It  would  be  of  doubtful  lefiallly  and,  as  Ut«  oase»  are  SO 
exretuljual,  private  aid  seems  to  be  rnoet  Baturally  lo. 
dtcated. 

In  behalf  of  tbe  oimmlttee, 

D.  A.  Qoomsxi,  PrttMetO. 
J.  R.  Day.  Secretary. 

All  the  recominendatioTis  of  the  Coiiiiniit««  mim- 
bcrcil  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  1,  nnd  8  were  adopted,  arid  tbe 
appropriu lions  therein  made  were  Rsfollowg: 

Reitnbursing  Bisliop  Taylor  for  money 
ex[H-uJeU  for  Cape  Pal  mas  Semi- 
nary   $3,600 

Hrtint«iiMnce   and   eiippllea  for  Cape 

PalimiB  Seminarj- 800 

Monrovia  .Soliool 80ii 

White  Plains  School 1,920 

Gliolah  Misfion  at  Ml  Oiffee 200 

Piuiwh  Missiuu 200 

Total $7,520 

All  the   appropriuliona   except    tlint    reimbursing 

Bishop  Taylor  were  placed  at   Che  disposal   of  the 

Bmird. 
The  Committee  adjourned  with  the  benedictnoi. 

SATt'RDAr  ArrtiRKoox. 

The  Genernl  Coniiuitiee  met  at  i.lfl  p.  m.,  Bialiop 
Hurst  presidium.  Devoiionnl  eervicea  were  con- 
ducted Uy  Rev.  .f.  C.  Ferguson,  of  Central  China 

The  minutes  of  (lie  morning  se-^siuu  weie  read  and 
approved. 

The  cottsidcration  of  Ihe  report  of  the  special 
Committee  on  Africa,  made  in  the  morning,  was  re- 
sumed. 

The  tiintli  recommendation  wtis  adopted. 

The  tenth  recommendAtion  whs  laid  on  tLa  table. 

The  eleventh  recoramciidariou  was  adopted. 

The  report,  as  amended,  was  Uieo  adopted  as  a 
wliole. 
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Mr.  Charles  Scoil  moved  ibat  Uiia  General  Com- 
IDitt«o  recommend  to  the  favorable  coDBideralioti  of 
Ihe  Board  of  Kducatioii  ihe  case  of  the  Totr  African 
bovs  now  Sludging  ai  Central  Tennessee  College, 
and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  Comraiilee  on  Distribution  of  f  126,000  ap- 
propriation to  Cliiim  made  their  report,  recommetidinff 
the  Ibllowin);  appropriation*: 

To  Ko<i-Chow: 

For  worit  oa  it  ia $25,693 

For  Liouse  nl  Hiiig-hwa 2,000 

For  iniined  nurse  for  Ku-cIimik  .  - .  620 


Total ....  $28,213 

To  CeutrHl  China: 

For  work  as  it  is. |42,296 

For  preparatory  building  at  N'nn- 

.  king 2,600 

Totiil $-44,796 

To  Nortli  China : 

For  work  as  it  is $42,186 

For  three  chapels. 1 ,400 

Total $43,586 

To  We«'t  China: 

For  work  as  it  ia $7,105 

For  roiulorcemeiila 1,300 


Total. $8,405 

The  rcptiri  was  adopted,  Hnd  the  appropriations 
made. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,500  at  the  disposal  r>(  the 
Board  was  made  for  fonndiui;  a  school  in  Lima,  Peru. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  several  approprintiona  lor 
property  in  China.  Pending  the  consideration  of 
these  it  wns  moved  that  a  commtttee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  the  remaining  $7,4b8  lolt  from 
the  amount  to  bo  appropriated  to  foreign  missions, 
and  the  following  were  appointed  the  committee : 
Bishop  Fowler,  Tresisurer  Hunt,  Dr.  J.  P.  Goiicher, 
Dr.  J.  U.  llnrgis,  Mr.  Charles  Scott,  and  the  Cor- 
respo»din;r  Secretaries. 

Bishop  Walden  presculed  the  appropriations  of  the 
Woinaii's  Home  Mis.«ioiiury  Society  of  iht<  Hotliodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  moved  their  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  New  Work,  which  was  ordered. 

He  also  presented  a  ptiper  in  rejiJirJ  to  work 
amonp;  the  Crow  Indians,  which  was  referred  to  llio 
same  L-oinriiiltce. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  tliat  the  Committee  on 
New  Work  be  anlhorixcd  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  Woman's  Homo  Missionary  Society. 

Several  papers  on  work  in  diffi-rent  ConfarenceB 
were  rcferrud  to  the  Committee  on  Ni-w  Work. 

The  iippropriations  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  were  presented  and  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  Bishop  Foss,  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt, 
»Dd  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll. 

The  Committee  adjourned  with  the  benediction. 


Mo.soAr  MoRNLva,  November  14. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  a.  m..  Bishop 
Walden  pro«idin(r.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  W.  .S.  Kdwnr<l«,  D.D. 

The  minutes  of  Salurdny  nficrnoun's  session  were 
read  and  approved. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt  presented  (he  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Appropriniionsof  the  Woman's  Foreign 
ICiasionary  Society,  as  follows : 

Tbe  committee  to  wblrti  was  referred  a  communication 
from  tbe  Woman's  Foreign  Mliislonanr  Society  reiifmtiully 
reports  tbat  tbe  communication  simply  pnsenta  itio  appro- 
priations of  tbat  lodctjr  for  1003  forlbeapppjvitl  o(  Um  Gen- 
eral Committee.  Tbo  CallowlnK  Is  tlie  lommary  ot  tbelr 
appropriations: 

For  Indte $100,909 

For  Malaysia rt.flOO 

For  China 6B,011 

For  Korea ...  iMi 

For  Japan  Ba,46Q 

For  Bulgaria V)25 

For  Italy 8,701 

ForMexloo )».S14 

For  South  America. ZS,478 

For  Europe 000 

Coutln;;eiit B.811 

Total »ai7.000 

Th"  following  resolutions  are  recommended  for 
adoption  : 

Ucjuiicril,  1.  Tbat  tbe  appropriation  ot  tbe  Woman's  For- 
eign Mlssluoarr  Society  be  appruve^l. 

2.  Tbat  tnasmucb  as  In  tome  InstanrM  there  are  In- 
equalities tu  tbp  vilnrles  paid  by  ibe  Woman's  Foreli^ 
Hlwl»naiT  Snclvty  and  by  this  Society  to  tbelr  nviixM-iive 
mliulonurim  laborlnfc  side  bj  aide.  tb«  Woman's  Cuivlsu 
MlBsilnnary  Society  Is  bereby  requested  to  appoint  a  I'oni  nilttee 
at  an  early  day  to  confer  with  tbe  Mandlu((  C'umiuiuw  c  >l  >iur 
Board  of  Managers  on  Woman's  Work,  and,  1(  |.>iM»lbli<,  nud 
some  common  basis  for  the  salaries  ot  mlnloaarlei,  wblob 
will  be  tatlstaoiory  to  all  concerned. 

C.  D.  FOflS,       )  - 

A.  8.  HDNT.         >  CnmnlVUc, 

H.  K.  Carroll,  ( 

On  moliou,  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers on  Self-supporting  Missions,  necomniending  an 
appropriation  of  $'26,000  for  investment  in  self-sup- 
porting missions  in  South  America,  was  preaoi:U>d. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

TreiiHurer  Hunt  moved  as  a  substitute  tliat  the 
Board  of  Managers  be  requested  to  make  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
self-snpportinfr  missions  in  South  America,  and  make 
such  recommeiidntions  as  they  may  think  Ik?81  at  our 
next  session,  and  that  Bishop  Newman  hv  respect- 
fully requested  to  make  f\ill  investigation  of  the  mis- 
sions wliilo  in  South  Araoricu,  and  report  to  the 
B-ardol  Mui>ager8;  and  this  substitute  was  accepled 
and  adopted. 

Bishop  Thoburt)  mored  that  Superintendent  Drees, 
of  our  Si.<uih  Americnn  Mission,  be  invited  U}  ad- 
dress the  Coniniiltee  on  the  subject.  Bishop  Hurst 
moved  to  suspend   the   rules  in  order  to  allow  ibia 
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motion  to  ba  enteruun«d,  buttho  motion  did  not  pre- 
rail. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Wilding  presented  the  report  of  th« 
(^mroittee  on  New  Work,  wliicli  was  ncc«pt«d,  tb« 
different  items  to  be  coosidered  under  the  regular  call 
of  tJie  Couferences.  The  recommeiidutiona  were  ■• 
follows: 

(1)  Tba  tpiirDpriatlon  of  $1,000  to  tbe  Pbiladelphts 
Conrerenee  for  eatat>llslilnK  In  LebkooD  Connty,  P*.,  new 
work  In  cbePennsylTanlaDutcli  lAORiiacelo  be  »d ministered 
b.T  the  resident  bishop  ot  PbUadelphU ;  (2)  an  approprlatioit 
to  tbe  Upper  Iowa  Conference  of  $800  fur  Bobvinlan  work  In 
Cedar  Rapldj  to  be  adffllnk<tere<l  by  tbe  rt^aMent  bishop  of 
Cbli'sno,  aTallat>l«  for  calendar  year  of  lRtt3;  (3)  no  appio- 
prlulloo  (or  Boht'inlan  work  In  N'obraika;  (41  no  appropria- 
tion 10  East  Dubuque  Mluion  In  Rock  iUrer Conference; 
(5)  not  advisable  to  iiiuke  approprkiillon  to  colored  work  In 
Iowa  Conference;  (0)  not  advisable  to  appropriate  funds 
to  iM-itin  new  work  amimx  tbe  PortUKUcae  In  the  California 
Conference ;  (7)  an  Increase  of  IMX)  to  the  appropriation  for 
Calif  omia Conference  for  tbe  Japanese  work,  to  be  expended 
In  exLenUIng  tbe  work  amone  tbe  Japanese  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  :  (8>  an  appropriation  ci(  ISOO  lor  Spanlkb  work 
In  Brooklyn  and  New  York ;  (V)  no  appruprlailoo  at  present 
for  work  In  Newark  Conference  among  EnRllKh-speaklng 
people  In  tbelr  cities  ;  (10)  an  appropriation  of  $1 ,0(W  to  New 
Eofrlaad  Conference  for  work  anionn  the  Italians  In  Boston ; 
(11)  no  appropriation  for  Norwejrluu  work  In  Boston  ;  ( 13)  no 
appropriation  (or  tbe  Prenrb  work  In  liancbester,  N.  H.,  be- 
CMtseof  1  be  biiiUllnir  feature  or  tbe  moTement;  (IS)  as  to  ap- 
plication for  Kill  fur  Uoliemian  KOrk  In  North  Ohio  Conference 
to  lie  expended  In  Cleveland,  work  Ir  iM-lns  carried  on  In  this 
eltjr  by  another  of  tbe  Ohio  Conferences,  mid  11  Is  brat  to 
conduct  the  entire  Bohemian  work  of  tbe  city  under  one 
■uperlntendeocy ;  (14)  an  appropriation  of  $ai)0  for  Nor- 
weirlan  work  In  the  New  England  Southern  Conference; 
(15)  an  appropriiillon  of  $T0Oriir  work  In  Toledo;  (16)  tbe  ap- 
plication for  work  among  the  (Tilnese  In  Kan  Diego,  Cal..  Is 
not  considered  because  It  Is  not  new  work  ;  (17)  nu  offldal 
representation  as  to  Greek  work  In  eastern  cities,  and  benoe 
cannot  act:  (1^1  cannot  reconimuml  application  forSneillsh 
work  In  Maine  Confereuce,  as  InfonnuiloD  ■■«  notaiifflolcntly 
deOulte  ;  (19)  an  appropriation  of  $600  tor  Hebrew  work  In 
New,york  cliv  to  be  administered  by  the  New  York  Ccufer- 
enoe ;  (20)  not  Ju.'llDed  In  making  appropriation  tottie<"row 
'  Indian  .Agency  In  Montana ;  (31.)  approving  tbe  appruprlni  tons 
of  Die  Woman's  Home  Ulsslonarj  Society  for  the  ebsulng 
year. 

(All  of  the  above  recommeDdstioDa  were  acted  on 
during  the  aegaiaua  of  Monduy  niid  Tneaday,  and  all 
adopted  except  the  recommendation  fur  $300  lor 
Norwegian  work  in  New  England  Southern  Coarer- 
ence,  $700  for  Kngliah-spcaking  work  in  Toledo,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  afipUcation  for  Swedish  work  in 
Uniue  Cooiereiice,  taOO  being  appruprinCcd.) 

Welsh  Missions  were  considered,  and  tbe  following 
■pprnpriatione  made: 

Northern  New  York $300 

Philadelphia. 500 

Bock  River 600 

Wisconsin 200 

Wyotniug 400 


Total. $2,000 

Scandinavian  Missions  were  taken  up,  and  tbe  Fol- 
lowing appropriations  made : 


Anstin  (Swedish) $3,000 

California  (Swedish) 3,300 

Colorado  (Swediah) 600 

Maine  (Swedish) 600 

New  York  (Swedish) 1,000 

New  York  Knst  (Norwegiun) 2,a00 

New  York  Enst  (Swedish) 3,300 

New  Knplnnd  (Swedish) 6,600 

(Of  thl5  $1,000  Is  for  new  work.) 

New  England  Southern  (Swedish). .  1,900 

It  was  decided  lo  liold  an  ereninfc  session  and  that 
the  morning  BOiision  to-morrow  begin  it  nine  o'clock. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  of  the  Committe«  on 
New  Work  adverse  to  an  appropriation  for  Nor- 
wegian work  in  llie  New  England  Courereooe  was 
adopted. 

'I'i.o  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  New  Work 
recommending  an  approprijttion  of  $300  for  Nor- 
wegian work  in  the  New  England  Southern  Con- 
feronce  was  presented,  but  was  not  adopted. 

Announcements  were  made  of  the  sudden  death 
of  the  wife  of  Mr.  German  U.  Utint,  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Aini>a  Shinkle,  of  (Covington,  Ky.,  and  prayen 
were  offered  in  belialf  of  tlie  beretived  fumiliea. 

The  Committee  adjouracd  witli  Uie  benediction. 

MoNnxT  ArrBBMOOW. 

The  General  Cumniiitee  met  at  2:30  p.  u.,  Biebop 
Warren  presiding.  Oevolional  eioroiaeg  wore  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  George  B.  Wiglit,  D.D. 

Dr.  U.  S.  Hard  presented  the  following  reaolntioo, 
which  was  adopted: 

ir/iereoK.  It  Is  sometimes  held  that  certain  u-^ges  of  for- 
mer General  Committees  bare  ttie  forc«  of  rule*  blndltig  the 
actions  of  thii  tkimrnltti-e  ;  therefore, 

RaiMed,  'I'hut  a  committee  of  tbree  be  appointed  to  In- 
quire and  refwirt  to  UiU  (lenend  Committee  for  adoption 
what  nilec  "r  rpgiilatlons  exist  which  ought  to  be  coniUdered 
as  rules  bludia){  tbe  action  of  the  Committee. 
Signed, 

Maklst  8.  Habd, 

W.  H.  SHltR, 
J.J.  BENTI.Cr. 

Qeoroc  C.  WiLniNO^ 
J.  H.  Uaboib. 
Bishop   Merrill.  Dr.   M.  D'C.  Crawford,  and   Dr.  J. 
M.  Buckley  were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  coDsideratinn  of  Scandiftavian  Missions  was  re- 
sumed and  the  following  appropriationa  made: 

Northwest  Swedish $13,000 

(la.OUO  for  new  work.) 
Norwegian  and  Danish 1 1,000 

(|a,000  tor  new  work.) 
Philadelphia  (Swedish) 600 

(At  disposal  of  the  resident  bisbop.) 
Pu)jet  Sound  (Swedish). 3,000 

($9)0  of  this  »hall  be  available  at  once 

at  disposal  of  the  presiding  bishop.) 

Western  Norwegiitn-Dutiish 15,200 

f  ($00to  be  available  Jannirv  1 ,  and  placed 

at  tbe  dlspoeal  of  tltc  presiding  blstiop.) 


Total  for  Scandinavitn  Missions.. $62,900 
On  motion,  it  was  resolved  tliat  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Ucueral  Committee  the  $15,000  appropriated  t» 
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thn  Wesiem  Norwegiau-Danish  Mission,  to  bo  divided 
at  the  next  sewion  of  the  Catirerenco,  aliould  be  di- 
vided between  llio  ooaai  and  tlio  raountuiii  work,  on 
the  basis  of  Itist  yetir's  apprf^priaiioiis. 

On  iDoUoQ  of  Bishop  Wnjiieii,  it  was  resolved  ttiflt 
$1,675  bo  appropriiiiod  to  tlie  Uinli  portion  of  the 
work  ill  Iho  Wistcrn  NorweKinn-Diiriii^li  Conference 
on  accuuDi  of  the  extension  of  the  year,  as  a  special 
nppropriatioii,  not  to  be  reckuiicd  iii  the  uppropri- 
alioris  for  1893. 

Treasurer  Hunt  mnde  the  following  report  fritm 
tlie  Coitimitice  to  Disiribiiie  Appropriations  for  Pro|>- 
erty  iiniuug  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  report  was 
udupted. 

For  school  building  in  Went  China..  $2,000 
For  Willi  at  Nnnking,  Otitral  Cliiim,  500 
For  school  in  Paruguay,  Soulli  Amer- 
ica   2,000 

For  property  at  'i^irnovaand  Lollcliit, 

Biiltcaria 2.i;<3 

For  house  at  Wunsan,  Korea. 800 

Total $7,438 

On  itioiioQ  of  Secretary  Lcoiiiird,  the  apprnprjntions 
for  Kiiroii  were  changed,  taking  out  1 1.200  for  a  new 
family  iu  Korea,  aoid  using  the  rnouey  toward  a 
house  at  Wnnsan ;  and  the  appropriations  for  J^pnn 
were  chacfred,  taking  out  of  iKe  appropriatiuns  for 
work  $«*J-l  praiitod  for  piiyment  for  freight  from 
Japan,  and  using^ihis  for  the  purclmnc  of  property  in 
CheiiMilpo. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  t'e<"k.  it  was  resolved 
"that  anything  tlial  can  be  snved  Irorn  tiie  appnu 
priaiiona  to  Bulgariii  for  the  work  in  1893  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  ilie  bishop,  the  Secretary  for  liul- 
garia,  iind  the  Siip«riiiteiident  of  the  Bulgaria  Mis- 
sion, lor  property." 

Qrniiiin  Missions  were  taken  up.  and  the  following 
■ppropi  iiiLiuiiB  miidtr : 

CulilbrniB  German.... $.'<,nO0 

Central  Gerinuu 5,500 

((MK)  for  new  wort  In  Delruil.) 

Chicago  Gcrmiin 4,750 

East  German 7,000 

(|.V)0  (or  !ii>w  work  .) 

Northern   ^ifiniiii 3,760 

North  PnciHc  Geriiiiin 6.000 

KorthwcMl  German 4,000 

Su  Lcmis   Gcriimn 4,2.50 

Southern  Gormitii 5,500 

"West  Geruuui 7,liOO 

Total  for  German  Missions $62,750 

SecretArj  Leonard  olTered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

"That  the  Committee  on  Japan  and  Korea  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  the  Secretary  for  Japan  be 
authorized  to  so  revise  llio  appropriations  mado  to 
the  Jivpan  missions  us  to  provide  for  house  rent  for 
the  fnmilv  of  Rev.  Julius  Soper  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  $160, 
and  $115  to  pay  a  debt  on  the  MuUumoto  Church  in 
Japan." 


The  flxiog  of  the  place  for  the  holding  of  the  next 
session  of  the  QenemI  Missionary  Committee,  waa 
lakoD  up  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  go  to  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Secretary  Peck  presented  the  following  rcsoliitiona 
respecting  Easter  Day,  and  they  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

H'Arrcog,  Tbe  olMfrrsDoe  of  E».»tf r  Day  as  a  !ip<<ctul  ml»- 
slonnry  dar  by  tti^  children  of  Utsthodlsm  lias  Ixien  ot  In- 
CitMUInt;  hopefulness  and  auccuki;  Iherafore, 

Itemlvat,  1,  I'bai  tbe  (ii-iieral  Commltlee  realOrm  ibeir 
conviction  that  the  uiilvvrMl  iilMervance  of  Easter  Itey  In 
our  churrlieit  and  Sunday  srhools  Is  of  ^reat  Importance  le 
tlie  Cbuirh  ond  tbe  caiue  of  mlsilntu.  It  educates  the 
cblldn-nuf  our  t'burvh  In  lmellli;vnt  lure  fur  tbe  cause  of 
missions,  sod  In  sv»t«inaUc  bt>n«voieu<-«  by  the  ■tlllzatJon  of 
tbe  moat  InsT-lrlng  (I'situl  day  nf  the  (.'hn.silan  year  for  the 
tnoAt  sarnnl  oaiuo?  In  (be  world's  evuniri'JUutloa. 

9.  That  llie  General  Coniinlite'i  eai-nesUy  recmnmend 
(lini  every  iwstoraod  Sunday  kcIkxiI  »U{i«rlntendent  arrange 
to  tinld  ml.-slcnsry  services  on  Easter  Sabbatb  tbruDKbout 
tbe  Metbodlst  Episcopal  Chun!h,  and  that  tbe  aforesaid  ihu-- 
Ues  be  reQueated  to  strive  to  lo  arraoKe  tbe  Mrvioes  a«  to 
Iflve  nucti  InformatloD  to  ibe  youiii  of  our  cliurcbns  and 
8Cboul»  as  Khali  Miinulate  their  lutelllKOat  luve  and  deroUua 
to  the  caus«  of  iiilwloiis. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Walden,  it  was  ordered  tltat 
tiie  Secreinry  comuuinicate  lo  tlie  Norwegian-Danish 
Mission  tlie  resolution  in  regard  to  the  dlBlribiition 
of  tlio  appropriation  made  to  that  Mission. 

The  Committee  adjourned  with  the  beuediciion. 

Monday  Evskiko. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  8  P.  M-,  Bishop 
Vincent  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  woi  e  cou- 
diicied  by  Rev.  M.  S.  Hard,  D.D. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  urteinoon  session  were  read  and 
approved. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Merrill,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  nod  Usages  was  outliorized  to  pursue  their 
work  during  the  year,  and  report  at  the  next  annual 
sesvion  of  tho  Commitlee. 

French  Miaaaow  wore  taken  up,  and  tlitf  following 
appropriations  made : 

Lojisiiina   (at  disposal  of  resident 

bishop) $1,300 

Now  En^-land • 1.200 

New  Kngland  Southern 1,&00 

Now  Hiinipshire 1,200 

Norihwest  Indiana 600 

Rock  River 3,000 

($SUO  available  January  1,  at  dlspuso]  of 
resident  biiiiup.) 


Total  for  French  Missions $7,700 

Pending  the  couftideration  of  the  appropriations, 
R«soliuioii  12  of  the  Committee  on  Now  Work  was 
adopted,  as  follows: 

Rt»nivft1,  That  wecanoot  feel  justlOed  In  recnminendlng 
an  opprot-rtailoo  for  the  French  work  In  Manchester,  N.  U., 
because  ot  Ute  bulldliiir  fraiui-u  of  the  moreDieot 

It  was  decided  to  hereafter  limit  the  speeches  to 
three  minutes,  except  those  made  by  the  repreaeula- 
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tivea  of  the  diglricts,  and  the  bieiliups  Inst  presiding 
over  the  Confercnoea  under  eunsidurution. 

Spanish  Missions  w«re  taken  up,  and  the  Tol lowing 
ippruprintioDB  were  mode: 

New  Mexico  Spanisli,  for  work. . .  $13,000 
Now  Moiico  SpsinisJi,  for  scliools.        2.OO0 

New  York  Ba«l 600 

(AviiJlnble  at  on(<e,  at  dbipniHU  of  lb« 

nwltlKHt  tiUliop  fur  S|»nl«b  work  In 

Sow  Viirk  uiid  Uro<>ktyii.) 


Tottil  fur  Spniiisli  Misoiona $15,^00 

Bisliop  Aodrews  offered  llio  rollowintr  rusolntion, 
witich  waa  adopted  b.v  a  utinulutoua  riain}:  vote: 

Rf^ilreit,  Tliut  a«  BlKhop  Tbobam,  of  the  General  Com- 
niltiife.  at  the  close  of  Mils  evening'*  aeasion  leav-en  U>t  ilie 
dlsUni  Qeld  ut  hU  uplswiiwi  superrislon,  «fo  tnke  this  ixTimlon 
tOHxrwessonrirracltude  tn  ourhi-ftK-nlv  Kaiher  forUiepKivl- 
denMal  care  and  thu  gplrltual  gncu  vuuohsiifud  to  Iilm  dur- 
IDK  M*  prraient  rbU  to  America,  ax  well  aa  tbroii?b  tilst  many 
ypiirsi>(  fitlttiful  and  (UcceKful  nilwlonary  senU-e,  and  tn 
Coiiiiiit'iiii  him  as  an  bononnl  and  hflovm]  tirriiliiT  In  Iho 
""GospHl  lu  [lit*  itjiiihiiiHd  l»t»*«*lriir  nf  ilu*  (fi*»«iii  HitLdnf  llie 
Church,  praythi;  timt  the  prnK-rit  Inrvti  unit  hlfMaLHl  ivi>iili8 
of  (lur  nil«ii>niirv  work  In  Imlla  mu.v  ne  inultlplied  and  cou- 
lltiaea  unul  InUlu  Is  oonverii<d  lo  L'tirtst. 

Bialiop  Tliolitirh  hricfly  uddrp8«ed  the  Committee. 

On  tnoilon  of  Seoretrtry  Leonard  the  iippropriations 
made  to  Japnn  were  reconsidered,  nnd  the  following 
tsVen  out:  For  Rin  Kin,  $1"J0;  repnir?,  $5'J8; 
prcacliorH'  traveling  expenBPS.  $"T8;  sclioolc,  S-'50; 
iriivol  ormisiiionHries,  $:<'28  ;  lieiijfc,  $60^  ptililisliing 
fuhd.  $111:  It  total  of  $2,26^.  Thla  Hum  wns  tlieu 
dppropriiiteil  os  follows:  To  the  churoh  at  MmI^u- 
tnoto,  $',2,000;  rent  for  Mrs.  .Sopcr,  at  Carlisle,  Pu., 
tlftO:  Kiimitmoto  Clnirfh  debt,  l|116.   Toljil,  $'.',266. 

liislii'P  Fu88  led  in  pntyer,  cotiimendiiig  Bixhop 
Thoburn  and  ills  woik  to  ilie  gpec-iol  cure  of  tho 
Lord,  and  the  Committee  adjourned  with  the  bene- 
dictioD  by  Sisht'p  Tliubum. 

Tuesday  MoRNUfo,  NoveunFR  IB. 

The  Gciierul  Conimittei-  met  ut  Oa.  m..  Bishop  Filz- 
Geruld  presiding.  Devotional  services  were  cou- 
dueted  by  Rev.  I.  B.  Scott,  D.D. 

The  minutes  of  lost  evetutig'ii  scasion  were  read 
and  npproved. 

llr.  W.  H.  Shier  moved  Itmt  the  $500  nppropriiitcd 
to  tlie  Rock  River  Conference  fur  French  work,  iivnil- 
able  at  once,  be  made  »  speeinl  upprupriHliou,  not  lo 
be  reckoned  in  the  uppropriutiouti  fur  1893;  but  the 
motion  did  not  prevail. 

Bishop  Andrews  presented  the  following  report  of 
tliu  Committee  ou  the  Contingent  and  Iiicidental 
Funds,  and  it  was  adopted. 

Tlio  oommlltee  apixilnled  to  consider  the  Cooilngent  and 
Inoldcutal  FiinJtand  iheadinlnl'itrHtlon  nf  i]n>in  liiix  l»H!n 
furnished  by  the  MKslonarv  onu-i-  an  IttMiilziMl  sUuemtnit 
uf  ilip  oxpetidltnresor  the  ta*t  jMir  trmn  lhv»t  fundu,  und  biu 
rnrefully  considered  ilie  same,  and  alwireloled  subjH'W.  It 
finds  matt<iro(  itrare solicitude  In  the  tacXthai  at  Hip  meeting 
of  Ihe  General  Committee  ten  yisars  atto,  naiiiBly  lu  Nnvein- 
ber,1883, ttie sum GxpoDded  uuderthe  bead  uf  lucldeiiiul  fund 


was  reported  aa  $38,038.00,  whUe  at  tbe  present  roeetJnr  tiM 
sum  thus  reported  1>  tSSiOSLflit.  It  Is  obvious  to  your  com- 
mittee that  lu  many  Instanoea  the  Inrldental  l^iud  tuu  been 
clinrB<tl  with  Items  wblcb  properly  beloDK  only  to  tbe  Oon- 
tlnifent  Fund.  It  1*  plainly  desirable  that  Ibe  an>;>e  and 
Intent  ^if  each  nf  Uieite  funds  Nbuuld  tie  clmrlr  deOned. 

The  Incidental  Kuod  l»  In  no  wnsie  uii  Kiuerv^m'T  Fond, 
It  Is  set  apart  by  Ibe  r.euerul  ('ouiiiiltt<y!  to  meet  deniaiiClA 
Uutt  are  tonwen  und  known,  but  iLe  umoiinls  of  wbkh  are 
not  at  tlie  time  determined  or  deleruilnable.  as  for  tnatauve, 
interest,  exi'hunire,  auiiuliles,  and  the  like. 

The  t  iiutliiKent  Fund  In  expressly  limited  by  the  C<insli(u- 
tluD  of  the  SSooJeiy  u>  uiiforeneen  omergeoctes  that  muv  arlte 
In  any  of  tbe  missions  In  tho  Intervals  between  the  lueeilocs 
uf  Ihe  OunonU  Comtntiu-e. 

Your  c<>inmltiet^  dix-s  not  and  that  In  the  dlsr«<>anl  uf  Utii 
dlatlnciLon  during  Ihe  last  year  that  tbe.re  lias  been  any,  even 
the  leiut,  misuse  of  tclsnlonary  funds,  nor  Uial  Mrrluus,  barm 
ba.1  w)nie  to  the  Society  thereby ;  nor  does  it  see  that  It  Is 
|>tiicttiiil>In  tu  Iminedlutely  apply  a  niltablu  remedy,  because 
of  the  limited  dlmentlous  of  the  Contlniient  Fund.  It  sub- 
mits lit  the  General  Coiiiiolltee  for  H(lii|>th>ii  certain  r^ 
rummeDdallon».  Inoklng'  to  a  full  r^ ml^dy  tbmiiirb  tbe  nrtloa 
of  tbe  General  ('onference,  and  to  a  tuore  caieful  tttid  evaa 
rlKld  aditilnlstruUon  of  the  two  funds,  until  such  remedy 
shall  be  pnivldod. 

1.  Ina-inmrh  ax  the  Continent  Fund  has  proven  lnaili'<)iiat« 
Ut  meet  jill  the  euii^rpeiirteH  which  uhse  In  the  adaiitiutra- 
Hon  of  eularffed  inUiHlonary  wort,  the  tieneral  Conitnittea 
ut  ItH  meeting  In  November,  18BS,  should  consider  Uibtsublect 
with  a  view  lo  malting  to  tbe  ensuing  Oeneral  ronferenoa 
rerumniendattons  fur  Its  enlargement,  ns  well  as  fur  a  more 
r>erre<<t  dellnltlon  uf  the  fund  iiuw  knuwn  us  tbe  Incidental 
Fund. 

::.  That  in  view  of  the  Inaiicquiicy  of  tbe  Contlngeut  Fund 
lo  meet  all  the  calls  made  U|xin  li,uppropriatlun»tnMn  It  for 
tbe  relief  of  mliilsli^rA,  Ui  whose  support  ml&sluubrT  niuo«T 
has  been  apiiroprlutinl  In  Aniiuul  Omfervnoes.  or  misxiuai 
in  the  i:iiitL4y|  states,  should  be  made  only  after  tlie  ylrlctest 
liMjulry,  und  upon  tbe fulle-^t  evidence  »f  extraurdlnary  need 
lu  tbe  case  ul  csacb  applicant  fur  n-lief ;  and  our  blsbu|is  and 
OorrespoTidlng  »e<:reiurles  and  the  Mlssliiiuiry  BounI  are 
napectfullv  lirgeil  Ul  rigidly  observe  lhl>  principle  In  all 
their  reC'inKneiiOntliinK  nnd  appropriations  under  ihiahead. 

Jl.  In  adilillon  tu  tbe  appruprialinns  specltlcaJly  made  by  the 
General  Coniiiiltlee  of  WU  for  traiuilt  expeiws  of  forenn 
iiilM»[onane3i  and  their  faiidltev,  uenrly  $4i.(iill  have  be«a 
puld  from  the  Coatlngeot  and  Incidental  Funds  diirlng  tbe 
past  year  fur  tbe  same  f  lass  of  expenses.  Wo  therefore  ur- 
Kently  reoommeud: 

\l)  That  grealcare  be  Utken  by  those  concerned  In  fram- 
ing tbe  budttetx  for  tb"  Foreign  Ml!»loiisrespe<>tlveK.  thai 
all  expected  ur  probable  transit  expenses  of  miaslonan«s  and 
their  families  be  included  in  the  budgeu,  and 

('.'»  That  theteiidenry  to  frequent  and  prolonged  fuiluugbi 
fur  foreign  mlKiionarleg  he  held  within  tbe  strict  limits  com- 
putlble  with  Justice  to  our  missionary  brelhrwo  nnd'tbelr 
lamUles.  The  largi^  drafts  made  on  tbe  missionary  iivuniry 
for  navellng  exijeuses  require  that  tbe  greatest  eins  be 
exercbied  in  this  mutter. 

4.  It  Is  further  reconimended  that  the  Treasurer  tie  rfr 
quested  to  innke  In  hU  annual  rcjiort  to  the  General  t'ora- 
mittiM*  a  [luly  cla-wtilled  Ktutenient  •>(  the  Items  and  utie>UUIa 
thut  innke  up  the  expenditures  under  the  heads  of  l.'onttngeDt 
and  Incliieuuil  Funds. 

5.  In  the  Judgment  of  tlie  General  Commlll«)e,  Uie  Board 
should  nut  in  Its  appropriations  exree^l  the  anmnnl.s  appro- 
priated by  the  Geoeral  Committee  lo  the  Inrldent«l  Funds. 

E.  G.  ANDREWS.  CtUtUdUin, 

W.  H.  8H1KR,  aecretaru. 

Oa  motion  of  Bisliop  Merrill,  the  report  of  the  Coin- 
iiiittee  oti  New  Work  in  regard  to  the  appropriatiooa 
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of  the  Woman's  Horae   MigsionaiT'  Society   for   1893 
WHS  ntlopted,  aa  follows : 

Your  CoininlttM  on  New  Work  Im>.k  to  report  ttnt  kfter  tn 
Interview  with  the  represenutlvea  of  the  Wom«n'»  Home 
MIssloDurr  >Mi<:l«tT,  niiioertiinK  tbeestabllshtoeat  ofa  mlalon 
station  In  Alaska,  wl<  (rave  tli«  matter  careful  consideration, 
aoU,  while  we  fulljr  appreciate  the  jfood  purpose  of  tiieao* 
elet;  lu  seeklnir  u>  eslablisli  a  work  In  the  Aleutian  bland*, 
jret,  althouirii  without  uMr  assistance  tber  cannot  go  forward 
with  till!)  wurk.  we  cannot  lee  our  way  cle&r,  at  this  time. 
In  estabilablDK  a  mission  Ibere ;  especially  la  view  ot  the 
■malloess  of  tj^e  population  ac«e«lble  In  said  Islands  and 
(be  0Gcut>ancT  of  ttie  mainland  of  Alaska  by  other  eviingeU- 
aal  Churchea,  B.  M.  Hekriix,  Outirman. 

O.  C.  WiuJiNO.  Stcrctaru. 

Resolution  21  of  the  Comnnltoo  on  New  Work  was 
adopted,  recoinmendiiig  tliut  the  ii|ipropriKtioii8  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Socieiy  be  approved. 

Ou  motion  of  Mr,  Aldcn  Speare,  it  whs  resolved 
that  the  Trenstiirer  be  requested  to  report  herealter, 
in  his  anniml  r(^|.>ort  to  thia  Committee,  tlie  amount 
of  outstanding  drnOs. 

The  roll  of  attendance  nf  t)>e  Bourd  of  Managers 
wiis  preseuted,  and  on  ctiotloD  uf  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin, 
it  was  rO'irilveil  tlmt,  inssmuch  b»  the  members  of 
the  Board  were  nearly  ivll  rcaleckd  by  the  General  Cm  • 
Terence  in  Mxy  b«sl,  it  is  not  necessary  to  revise  the 
list  at  present. 

Chinese  Muaitmt  were  taken  up,  and  the  following 
appropriations  were  made : 

California $!>  ono 

New  York 1,600 

(fHOO  of  this  to  be  Immndiatnly  arsllahle. 
At  the  disposal  uf  tbe  pnsidlng  bisbop.J 

Orejron 700 

Southern  Culifomia 500 

Total  of  Clilnesc  Uisftiona. . . $1 1,800 

Resolution  No.  16  of  the  Committee  on  New  Work 
was  pre^^eiitcd  and  adopted,  us  follows: 

Japanese  Missionji  were  taken  up,  and  the  follow- 
ing appropriittiou  wns  mude: 

Cnliforniji $6,400 

(or  which  %U<n>  b  for  new  work  in 
OreKon,  Waslilnotun,  and  Idaho.) 

In  regard  to  the  jbove  appropriuUou  the  Committee 
on  New  Work  had  recommended  lliat  an  appropria- 
tion of  $000  be  made  lor  Japnneso  work  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  it  was  amended  by  making  the 
amount  $  1,000,  to  be  administered  bj  the  California 
Conference,  nnder  Superintendent  IL  0.  Hurrla,  and 
aaamctidod  it  was  adopted. 

BoheiiiUm  and  Hungarwn  Missions  were  taken  up, 
and  the  following  approprintiona  were  mode: 

Baltimore $1,000 

Kast   Ohio 2.500 

Philftdelpiiiii 600 

(At  disposal  of  rmldent  bishop.) 

Pittsburg 1,260 

Rook  River 3,500 

Upper  Iowa 800 

(Available  for  calender  year  1S03,  to  be 
administered  by  resident  bishop.) 


Resolutions  3  and  13  of  the  Committee  on  New 
Work  were  presented  and  adopted.  They  say  that 
ilie  conditions  do  not  jusLify  an  appropriiiiion  to  Bo- 
hemian work  in  Nebraska,  and  as  to  the  Bohemian 
work  in  Clevelund,  0.,  it  is  being  alrctidy  carried 
on  by  anotlier  of  the  Ohio  Conferences,  and  l.'Cnce  no 
appropriation  to  the  Nortli  Ohio  Conference  for  thia 
purpose  is  needed. 

Appropriations  for  Rocky  Mountain  Region  wore 
taken  up  and  the  following  appropriutiuns  were  made: 

Arizona , $7,,SO0 

C<>lorado 9,600 

Idaho 5,000 

Montana 6,600 

Nevada 4,500 

Nevada,  for  achools B50 

New  Mexico  Enirlish 7,000 

l$.V)0  available  Jaoliary  1.) 

Nonh  Montana 3,750 

Utuh,  for  the  work 9,.^00 

rtah,  for  schools 6,000 

Wyoming 8,60D 


Total  to  Rocky  Mountain  Region. $6 f, 400 

Pacific  Coast  Missions  were  taken  up  and  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  made: 

(Jalifornia $6,000 

lILOOO  for  Van  Ness  Avenue  Church, 
at  disposal  of  resident  bMKip.t 

Columbia  Uiver 6,500 

Oregon 3,li0i) 

Pugot  Sound G.OOO 

Southern  California G,500 


Total  to  Pacific  Coast  Missiona.  .|:)o,000 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Oeucrol  Com- 
mittee take  a  ivccsa  at  four  o'clock  thia  afternoon  until 
after  the  meeting  of  iheClinrch  Kitension  Committee 
and  then  reassemble,  and  that  a  session  be  held  this 
evening  beicinning  at  eight  o'clock. 

Italian  Missions  then  received  appropriations; 

L<iiii.<(inna. $1,300 

(At  <U<i>osal  of  resident  bishop.) 

Nt'w  Kn^Umd 1,000 

New  York ,, .  l.Oiio 

Philadelphia 1,500 

(At  disposal  of  resldnia  bishop.) 

Rock  River l.JOO 


TOUL $»,550 


Total  for  luliao  Missions. „ $5,900 

Poituffuese  Miationa  were  taken  up,  and  iJie follow- 
ing uppropriaiioii  made: 

New  lJiii;lnnd  Southern $800 

Hebretu  MiK'nons  were  taken  tip,  and  an  appro- 
priation made  to  New  York  (Joiiference  of  $600. 

Resolution  No.  1  of  Ommittee  on  New  Work  was 
taken  up  and  adopted  ;  which  recommended  $1,000 
appropriated  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference  for  es- 
tablishing in  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  new  work  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  language,  to  be  administered  by 
Uie  resident  bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  New  Work 
numbered    6   and    11    were   adopted.     They   recom- 
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mended  ihat  no  spproprlauon  for  Portuguese  work 
In  the  Califoritia  ConforeDce  be  made,  mid  that  iiav- 
ing  DO  official  reproaeutatiouR  m  to  Grt^k  work  in 
£aiiterii  cities  ihcv  dv  not  fe«l  free  to  make  appropri- 
ations Jbr  work  among  Greeks. 

Tlio  Commiiiee  adjourned  with  the  benediction. 

TlTEBDAT   AFTEajlOON. 

The  6«nonil  Coiiimiltee  met  at  2  p.  K.,  Bishop 
Newman  presiding.  Gevotioual  services  were  con- 
ducted hj  UoD.  E.  L,  Dobbins. 

The  minutes  of  tlie  moruing  aesaioa  were  read  and 
approved. 

Tbe  cliairman  stated  that  tlie  Hon.  Alden  Sponre  Ikud 
been  suddenly  called  home  bjr  the  illness  of  his  son. 

The  following  resoliitinn  ofTerod  \>j  Secretary  Mc- 
Oabe  was  unanimously  adopted: 

itesoloed.  That  the  tbitaks  oC  (be  Oen<>ral  Oommlttee  are 
bere)>y  tendered  to  T.  D.  Colltos,  Esq.,  of  tbe  Eiie  Cunrer- 
eoee,  for  tbe  gift  be  bas  mwle  to  tbe  HIraloniiry  Socletf  of 
one  tlioaaaad  copies  or  a  bvauutul  missloaaiy  mup. 

American  Indiana  were  taken  up,  and  the  following 
appropriations  were  made : 

California $1  .OOO 

Central  New  York  (Onoudiigiu*).. . .  600 

Central  New  York  (Oncidus) 200 

Columbia  Rivor 1,000 

Detroit 600 

Oenoi^eo  (Toiiawanda) 250 

Oenosee  (CiiitJinitiguK). , , , 250 

Michipun 700 

MinnoHoiH 500 

Nortliern  New  York GOO 

Oregon 600 

Puget  Sound 360 

Wisconsin  (Tor  woik) 300 

Wiacon-'in  (fur  completion  of  L'liurch, 

available  at  once) GOO 

Resolution  No.  20  of  the  Committee  on  New  Work 
wus  taken  up  uiid  adopted.  It  suys  :  "  As  to  ilie  ap- 
plication fur  ail  ikpprupriation  to  the  Crow  Indian 
Agency  in  Moilihuh,  we  do  not,  at  this  time,  feel 
justitled  in  recummeuding  any  action." 

Od  motion,  the  consideration  of  iho  Navajo  Mission 
was  poRtpooed  until  after  the  other  appropriations 
sliould  be  made. 

Estimates  for  Conferences  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  and  eitat  of  the  Mini^issippi  River  were 
taken  up,  and  the  following  appropriations  made: 

Detroit $5,500 

(Sri.OOO  of  tbls  Is  :ur  tbe  tJpper  Dis- 
tricts.) 

East  Miiiiie 2,000 

Maine 1,500 

Michigdii 4,200 


New  IlampHliire, 

Northern  No»'  York 

Vermont 

West  Wisconsin 

(Of  (bis  t87u  ib  (ur  new  wurl:.) 

Wilmington 

Wisofiiisiu 


1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
5,000 

800 
4.500 


Pending  tliesc  appropriations  Resohitions  4,  9,  16 
of  Commiitee  on  New  Wurk  uere  postponedi  also  an 
appropriation  asked  for  Central  New  York  Confer- 
ence by  Dr.  M.  S.  Hard. 

Kptimates  for  Couferenoes  in  Iowa  and  Kiinsaj", 
and  !Slat<:!<  north  cf  them,  including  Black  Hills,  wer« 
Cukeo  up  and  tlie  following  apprupritttions  made  . 

Black  Hills $6,000 

Bhick  111118,  for  schools  at  disposal 

•  f  BiMirJ 1,000 

Des  Muiiies 8011 

Kansas 1.t>00 

MinneBota 1  |,ooo 

(Of  wmcli  $400  l«  fur  tie  w  work  on 
DuluUi  DUirlci.  uvujUblKHluticeJ 

Nt-biiinkw 2.500 

North  DuWou. 1 1.000 

North  Nebraska 5,800 

Northwest  Ihwn 4,000 

Northwest  K«ii*ym   7,00i"> 

Norlhwost  Nohni-iUii 3,500 

South  DukoUi lO.aOO 

South  Kansas 2.250 

Southwest  Kansas 6,000 

West  NebraskH 7.000 


Total  to  this  class $28,000 


Total  for  this  class $8i<,7S0 

Pi-nding  these  appropriations  Rcsolntinn  No.  5  of 
the  Committee  on  New  Work  wus  postponed  until  ap- 
propriations for  colored  work  should  btj  considered. 

A  lelegrnm  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Knowlcs  was  read, 
requesting  the  General  Committee  to  protest  against 
the  present  Bclienie  to  remove  the  Sunday  closing 
condition  from  ihe  national  appropriation  to  tlie 
World's  Fair. 

Ou  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  Bishop  Andrews  and 
Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  were  appointed  a  coniinitt<;i<  to 
prepare,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Oommiuee,  a 
protest  against  the  removal  of  the  condition  named. 

At  4  o'clock  a  recess  was  taken  to  give  the  General 
Churoh  Extension  Committee  an  opportunity  to  niec-t, 
and  at  4:30  the  Committee  reconvened,  with  Bisliop 
Newman  presiding. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  a  special  nppropriiiiion 
of  $1,900  be  mnde,  at  the  di«pogHl  of  the  Board,  to 
pay  the  obligiiiions  of  theSiuioiy  in  rc^rard  to  the 
San  Juan  property  in  the  Argentine  Republic ;  and 
it  wan  so  ordered. 

Bishop  Fi)!t.>i  moved  that  the  secreturies  be  re- 
quested to  profient  in  the  budget  next  yeiir  the  ap- 
propristioDS  for  the  past  threo  years,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

Dr.  Goucher  moved  the  following  resolution: 

KaiitV'd,  1.  'ItiBt  wa  make  a  contingent  appropriation  ot 
$50,(X>0  Jor  tlie  work  In  Itie  Couferenoes  not  now  rwielvtng 
any  opprtiprlall'iiis  (or  KngllDb-speaking  work,  lu  be  sp- 
portloDed  by  the  iioarii,  and  to  be  dtmrlbuied  bf  the 
Ooaferences  or  by  such  ogencieg  as  tbej  mar  appoint. 

S,  Ttiat  tbe  Board  sliall  apportion  tbls  amount  lo  Engltah- 
speaklng  work  in  sucb  prraldlnR  elders'  dlstrlcbi  of  mich  Con- 
(oreuces  us  sball  mlse  tbe  auiouuL  of  this  nppurtlonment  In 
uddlilon  to  the  npparlloiiment  fer  tbe  general  mtnlonary 
collection,  and  a  tulr  pfrreolsge  tn  addition  tberetii 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Crawford,  a  committee  of  nine 
was  ordered  to  consider  this  subject  ol'  making  ap- 
proprintions  to  tlio  Conrerences  not  now  reoeiviog 
appropriutioiis,  to  report  ot  tlio  next  annual  session 
of  the  General  OonimiUfie ;  and  Bishop  Andrews, 
BiHhop  Fowler,  Dr  J.  F.  Gouohor.  Secre'ary  L<H)n«rd, 
Dr.  G.  B.  Wight,  Dr.  J.  U.  Diirrell,  Dr.  Crawford,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Dobbins,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Tuttle  were  appointed 
said  committee. 

The  Committee  on  New  VTork  had  recommended 
an  appropriutioa  of  $700  for  English-speakin);  work 
in  tho  city  of  Toledo,  Central  Ohio  Conference,  ovniU 
able  at  once,  and  at  the  di.«po3ition  of  tlie  resident 
bishop.  This  recommondatiui)  was  tuken  up,  but 
the  upproprinlion  was  not  made. 

Resoltiiion  Ko.  9  o(  the  Committee  on  Now  Work 
was  taken  up  and  adopted.     It  says: 

Al  tbe  application  from  the  Newark  Conferenoe  for  work 
among  tbe  Enertlsh-spoiUdug  people  lu  ttiulr  ciUea  con- 
templates a  complete  cliange  ot  admlalslfrlui;  iul!>aluaar7 
money,  we  felt  It  would  require  oaretn I  eiammatlon  twrond 
what  we  oould  give  It  la  our  limited  time,  and  we  leport  no 
recommendation. 

Resoivaion  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  New  Work 
was  taken  up.  It  snys :  "We  do  not  seo  our  w«y 
clear  to  recommend  an  appropriation  to  the  East 
Dubuque  Missiun  in  Kock  River  Conference."  Secre- 
tary McCabe  moved,  aa  an  amendment,  lliai  $'iOO  be 
appropriated,  but  tho  motion  was  lost,  andtheresolu- 
lion  of  the  commitiee  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Hard  moved  that  an  appropriation  of  $300  be 
made  for  work  in  Syracuse,  Cootral  New  York 
Conference,  avriilnble  at  once,  but,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Buckley,  tho  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

White  Work  iu  the  Souih  was  taken  up,  and  the 
following  appropriations  made: 

Alabama $3,500 

Arknnsaa 6,000 

Austin 6,000 

($500  nf   IliU  at  dlsimial  of    pri>sldlQg 
blKlii>p  lur  ctiureti  at  Furt  Wurtb.) 

Blue  Uidite 4,600 

Central  Tenneissco 4,000 

The  Committee  adjourned  with  tho  benediction. 

TUBSnAY   liVEKIKO. 

Tbe  General  Committee  met  at  8  P.  u.,  Bishop 
Goodsell  presiding.  Devotional  scrvicea  were  con- 
ducu-d  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Day,  D.D. 

The  miiiutea  of  the  afternoon  session  were  read 
and  approvd. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Chaffee,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  appropriations  for  iulian  and  Bolicmian 
mis.iions  in  the  Rock  River  Coulorence  be  mudo 
Hvailai>le  from  Jniiiiitry  1,  and  at  tho  disposal  of  the 
resi'ieiit  bislic^p, 

Dr.  J.  R.  Duy  moved  that  a  committee  of  nine  be 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  our  Souilioro 
work,  and  report  at  the  next  annual  session  as  to 
the  policy  and  priuciplea  by  which  the  Committee 


should  be  guided  concerning  it,  but,  ou  motion  of 
Bishop  Foss,  tlie  motion  w&s  laid  on  the  table. 

The  consideration  of  estimates  for  WItitt  Work  in 
the  South  was  resumed,  and  the  following  appropria- 
tions made : 

Georgia $3,000 

Gulf  Mission 2,000 

Holston 4,000 

Kentucky 6,500 

Missouri 4,260 

St.  John's  River 3,600 

St.  Louis. 6,760 

Virginia 4,600 

West  Virginia 6,000 


Total  for  this  class $61, COO 

Estimates   for   CoUtrnl    Work  in   tlie  South  were 
taken  up,  and  the  following  appropriations  made: 

Ceniral  Alabama $3,400 

Central  Missouri 3,600 

Delaware 1,850 

Eaft  Tennessee 3,000 

.       Florida,,....... 2,400 

low.i • eoo 

($200  or  ihiN  Hvalhihle  nt  once  at  disposal  of 
resl(lt-nt  bishop  si  ChlraKO.) 

Lex  iiirioii 3,500 

i.H-li»  available  lniin€-<11nleljr  at  disposal  ut  resi- 
dent bisfaop  at  L'liK'liiuatl.) 

Little  Hock I...  3,200 

Louisiana 6,000 

MiHSissippi 2,600 

North  Carolinii. 3,400 

Suvannnh 3,500 

South  Carolina 4,600 

Tennessee 2,500 

Texas 4,500 

TJppor  Hissis'ippi. 3,400 

Waahinirion 1,400 

Weal  Texas 4.T50 


Total  for  Ihi«  class $J8,U0O 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  that  $4,000  be  appro- 
piated  to  the  Navajo  Mis.<iion  fur  building,  and  $3,000 
for  the  work.  Bish'>p  Foss  moved  tlint  tbe  third 
rule  be  stispended  t^o  as  to  consider  this  motion,  aod 
the  motion  prevailed.  The  appropriations  moved  by 
Secretary  Leonard  were  then  innde. 

Bishop  Andrews  tiioved  that  the  appropriations 
made  be  now  coollrmed  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

Bishop  Andrews  tnoved  the  following  resolutioua, 
which  were  uiianimonsly  adopted: 

Retolvti,  Ttist  tbe  committee  ot  nine  be  Instnieled  to  In- 
quire whether  appropiiatlona  called  "  special  "  shall  be 
hereafter  made ;  and  wbetber  appropriations  for  propenr 
wbleb  hav«  not  been  used  by  the  llnte  of  tbe  meetlnir  of  tbe 
General  Committee  are  ibereafter  payable  from  the  treasury 
without  rBappruprlaUon. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Sfinford  offered  tlie  following  resolntion.v, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Tbe  General  Mlarionary  Commlttt>e  of  tlie  Methodist 
Bplaoopal  Churob  assembled  In  tlie  First  Metliodlit  Eptscopiil 
Churcb  In  the  clly  of  Baltimore,  a«  a  jiist  exprealon  ot  Its 

obllKatloiuk  adupls  tbe  (olluwlng: 
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RmAvtd,  Tbot  Uie  Uunks  o(  tbts  Committee  ■■«  due.aad 
are  borebx  tendered  to  ttw  iruittees  of  ttila  ctiurcb,  iind  Uie 
CommltKM!  of  Enterbiloment  (or  Ibe  exoeUeot  ■ecommod*- 
tloosiLfforded  :  to  the  riunllte*  wbo  bsvH.  with  mirh  pt^uvrotu 
bospttnlliT,  entertained  as  In  ibelr  borne*:  nnd  to  ibe 
Mcrolarles  wbo  have  so  efflcleotly  perfuntied  tbelr  ezoctltm 
dnUai.  Tbo  Oommttliee  alio  deiirM  to  expreat  It*  appra- 
niatlOD  of  the  repeated  acta  of  ChrlailaD  ooiirtesjr  «zt«Dded 
«r  Dr.  aad  Un.  Oou«her.  and  wbleb  have  contributed  m 
niiicb  to  Its  plearare  and  enJoyineutilurlDK  lu  sojourn  In  tbe 
dtr. 

Dr.  Buckley  presented  the  following  reaolatioiu, 
which  were  adopted: 

Bao\T<iX,  That  thli  General  Madonarr  Commltteedeeply 
irmpatblze  with  our  brother,  Bev.  E.  D.  Huntley,  D.D..  tbe 
poKor  ol  the  flnt  Meihodlxt  Eplacopal  Cbureb,  to  tbe  Ill- 
ness wblch  has  d('t>rlv<Hl  uh  or  tbe  pleasure  of  welcuminc 
bim  to  tlie  sesslotis  ot  the  Committee  ;  tbat  we  most  bimrtUy 
tbank  bim  (ur  all  bl»  etfDrt  for  our  comrort,  and  Uiat  we 
pniy  (or  lilx  speedy  restorutlun  lo  hraltb. 

H*i<i>iv<il,  That  tbe  Gi-Deral  MugtlonarT  Committee  baa 
learned  with  deep  rcRret  of  the  Illness  of  Rer.  John 
Ijinaban,  D.D.,  and  that  we  nmure  bim  of  our  lympatbT, 
and  pruy  tor  Ills  speedy  recovery  to  health. 

Serreiiiry  Peck  moved  that  Bishop  Goodsell,  Rev. 
J.  D.  ihinimond,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Bovard,  D.D., 
be  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  ot 
changing  the  cliarflcter  of  ihe  Chinese  work  in  San 
Francisco  from  acliool  work  to  specially  evaugeliwiic 
work,  nnd  rcporfto  the  next  annii&l  session,  and  it 
waa  90  ordered. 

Dr.  Gouclier  moved  thnt  the  mailer  of  np^ioriion- 
monts  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Board  an 
Apportionments,  with  power,  and  U  wos  so  ordered. 

The  minutes  of  tlie  evening  session  were  read  aud 
approved,  and  the  General  Committee  adjourned  aiua 
dk  at  11:10  P.  M.,  with  tlio  benediclioa  by  Bishop 
Goodsell. 


North  China: 

For  tbe  work  as  it  Is 

For  HnanK-tsan,  1'ai-cheng,  and  Hhaa-lin- 
bo  Cbapels 1,400 
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L  FOKKIGX  MISSIONS. 

1,  ASrUa: 

For  tbe  work  in  Liberia $3,800 

Forschool  at  Cape  Palmaa MK) 

For  school  at  Hoaroria 800 

For  school  at  White  Plains. 1,9!» 

Gholoh  Mission 200 

Pestieh  Mission 'JX^ 

Total  for  Africa 16.420 

2.  Soutit  Amiricia: 

Fortbe  work SSS.6aO 

For  lonniitnKHchool  In   Limn,  Ptru.  at  dSs- 

poejil  of  the  hoiird 8,600 

For  school  buildinic  iu  Purainiay 2,(kQ 


Total  for  South  America $58,130 

S.  China: 
Poo-Chow: 

For  tbe  work  as  It  is tK,Gfl8 

For  hnune  nt  lling-hwa , 2,000 

For  iruiufd  nni»u  for  Ka-Chene  Hoepital 

and  oatgaiiiB  expenses 6S0 

Central  China: 

For  the  work  KS  It  Is liiuew 

Prcparntory  hiilldlng,  Nanking S,B0O 

For  wall  at  Naokinx BOO 

$l-".,29fi 


West  China: 
For  tlie  work  as  it  Is. 
For  rcluforcemeiits.. 
For  school  buUdliiK.. 


tlO,«l5  , 
Total  for  China tI^.5IU 

4  Qtrmany: 

Fortbe  work lUSm 

For  Interest  on  Berlin  debt iWO 

For  fielits— Krunt  in  Bid 7.00(1  i 

For  ailditioaal  instruction  in  Mission  In- 
stitute   uai 


Total  for  Ocrmanr t9t,>(0| 

5.  Svilzrriaml: 

For  the  work K.OOOl 

For   chnrch  debts  (on  rondition   that  at  ' 

least  S1.S0O  be  raised  in  ."^w iiKerliiuil) 'l.tW 


Total  for  Swltierland 110.000  i 

8.  ScamUnavia: 
Norway: 

fltJOOl 


For  tbe  work 

For  debts  on  four  churches. 


1JB01 

S)d.eBO 
Sweden: 

For  the  work tlD.Ono 

For  school  at  Uiieala 1.500 

For  church  debts,  at  disposal  of  the  board.       S,(M) 

ywMin 

Denmark: 
Fortbe  work S9.0in 

Fiiilnntl  and  St.  Pctersbun;: 

Foriliework I4.TM 

For  rent,  movinK  expense;,  etc.,  of  super- 
intendent   S3I , 

Total  for  Scandinavia ta!,4:!tj 

7.  India: 
Ilortb  India: 

Fortbe  work Sae,<UOJ 

Northwest  India: 

For  the  work at,ini| 

South  India: 

Forthe  work l«,Mi  I 

Bom  bar: 

Forthe  work 12,833] 

BeiiKal-Runiin: 

Forth*,  work »JSflO  j 

Total  for  India flS7,T»1 

B.  Malamia: 

For tbework $10,0011  J 

All  ftpproprinlloTis  for  India  and  Maliiysia 
to  hi'  ri'dislribuled  by  BIshnii  Thoburn  and 
tbo  Findoce  Committees  with  the  uppruval 
of  the  board, 

9.  Bu'iAirta; 

For  the  work $18.TS0 

For  property:  Tlrnova  Church  and  Loftchn 

Church J.188 

Total  for  BnlKaria $90,888 

10.  Oalv: 

Forthe  work SlM,ATt 

Uast  payment  on  IMazi:!  Poll,  Home MO 

For    third     payment  Via  Ventl   Settembre 

and  Interest Si,OQO 

Total  for  Italy 

VL  Mcrici): 
Fur  exIsKni;  work,  inclndlne'  $1,000  loaned  hy 
treasurer  for  press,  nnd  $1,000  to  pay  Henry 
Uunslun'n  note,  and  not  less  than  Sl.OOO  for 
current  press  exi»en»e8,  to  be  rcdlstrilrated 
by  Finance  Committee  of  tbe  Mission,  with 
tbe  approval  of  the  prcaldinK  bishop $54,000 


$**,8»         I 
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Adraoced  by  tresnurer   for  debt  on  head- 

3 uartere.  Mexico  City $8,060 
vwnoed  by  treasurer  for  debt  oo  Xocbla- 

palooCburrli  pnrsoaaae EOO 

To    PAT   romaiDiog    debt    on    Xocbiapuleo 

propert 1,450 

Jtlotepec «» 

ToUlfor  Mexico •SO.OK) 

13.  Jofian: 

Forth©  work WOSOO 

Rclnforcemeni— tlirre  families 8,000 

Proi>erty:  Kumanxitu  Chnrcli 9S|0Q0 

Malaumotu  Cburcb  itetit.,..       116 
Bouw  reut  J.  Sopc'r.CarUelc, 

P« ISO 

2.1865 

Tout  for  Japan. t<M,W6 

13.  Klit/j: 

For  ibe  work 117,381 

Property:  Newhonse  in  Wansan $800 

New  properly  at  Cbemolpo, 

adJolniDi;  chapel  site iH 

tfiSU 

Tota)  for  Korea ll8.SGe 

14.  Loutr  California: 

For  thework $1,000 

Total  for  ForelKn  MIssiooB $(S3.\800 

n.  DOMESTIC   MISSIONS. 

Class  No.  1. 

(Welsh.) 

Northern  New  York I30O 

PbiUdelpbia SW 

Hock  Itiver BOO 

Wisconsin 200 

WyominB 400 

Total *wi0O 

(SCANDraAVTAN.) 

Amtin  (Swedish) $8,000 

CaliforniA  (Sweilivb) 3.800 

Colorado  (Hwedisb) , fi(« 

Maine  (Swedish)    GOO 

New  York  (Swedish) 1.000 

New  York  East  (Norwetrian) SS,i00 

New  York  East  (Hwcdlahl 8.800 

New  t^neland  (Swedisb).  $1,U(M  for  new  work. .  5^00 

Now  Euulurid.Soutbe-Q  (Swedish) 1,900 

Nortii«i'.<i  SwitIihIi,  ?i,000  for  new  work,... ...  111,000 

NorwcKiHTi  and  DiiniaU,  $::,()0U  for  new  work..  ll,(UO 

Philadi-lp'ii(.'~wedl:4U).atdiaposalof  re». bitbop  BOO 
PuEet  S^iund  (Swedbbl,  of  which  $300  Isavaila- 

ble  at  once,  at  disposal  of  presiding  bishop..  3,000 

Western  Norwe^ao- Danish 16,000 

Western  NnrweKian-OaDiih,avallable  at  once, 

•t  digpusal  uf  presidiaK  bishop SQO 

Total $«S,900 

(GEflMAN.) 

California  German $5<000 

Central  ttermaD,  $SI<Q  fur  new  work  in  Detroit.  5,900 

ChicaRo  Germs  □ 4,750 

East  Uerman,  $S00  fur  new  work T.ltM 

Northern  Uerman 3.T.5M 

North  Pacific  Uerman,  $S00 for  new  work «,OiW 

Northwest  Oermnn 4,000 

iSalnt  Loul!«  UormaD iJSO 

^athern  ti<-riuan 6,S00 

\Veet  (jerman 7.000 

Total $S3,7a0 

(Fkench.) 

I»ai§iana,  at  disposal  of  resident  bishop $1^900 

New  Enirlsnd I.SOI) 

New  KoKl'indSoutbern l.ilOO 

New  Hnmp^hiro l,a» 

Northwest  Indiana 600 

Rock  River,  taoo  available  Jan.  l.at  disposal  of 

resident  bl<ibop 8,000 

ToUl r.7oo 


(Spanish.) 

New  Mexico  (Spanish) tBMI* 

■'        "         For  schools 2,00(F 

New  Tork    East,   administered     by    resident 

bishop  and  available  at  oucr SOO 

Total »1S,GOO 

(Chinese.) 

California $9,000 

New  York,  $000  at  disposal  of  rvsident  bishop, 

uvioluble  at  once 1,1100 

Ortiron TOO 

Southern  California SOO 

Total ...r........  $U,800 

(.lAPANISE.) 

California,  of  which  S1.U0O  is  for  new  work  In 

OreKOO.  Wasbiogton,  and  Idaho $11,400 

(BoaEMLAN   ASS  HUNOABIAN.) 

Baltimore $1,000 

East  Ohio 8.600 

Pljiladelpfaia, at  disposal  or  resident  bishop. ...  SOO 

Pi  II  Bbu  rg 1  J5jO 

Pock  River,  available  Jan.  1,  at  disposal  of 

resident  bishop 8,600 

Upper  Iowa,  available  for  calendar  year  1803, 
to  be  administered  by  resident  bishop  at  Obi- 

CAgo 800 

Total $0,K0 

(iTAUAK.) 

Lontslana,  at  disposal  of  resident  bisbop $1,800 

NewEneland l.U(IO 

New  York 1,000 

Pbiladetpbla.  at  disposal  of  resident  bishop..  1,600 

Rock  River,  at  dlsptisal  of  retldent  bishop....  1,1(0 

Total $5.in0 

(PORTUarESE.) 

New  England  Sonthoro $800 

(HSBBGW.) 

New  York '.....  $000 

(PXVSSTLVAWIA  DUTCH.) 

Pbtladelphia. at  dispoeal  of  re^ildont  bishop...  $1,000 

Class  No.  3.    (Americax  Indlaxs.) 

California $1,000 

Central  Now  York:  For  Onondagas 000 

"               "           For  Oneidas SOO 

Columbia  River 1,000 

Detroit 000 

Genesee:  ToDuwamia .,  SSn 

"          Cattaraugus 260 

Michigau TOO 

Minnesota , SOO 

Navoju  :  For  erecting  building 4,000 

"        Forthework 2,000 

Northern  New  York tOO 

Oregon 000 

Paget  Sound 8S0 

Wlsconalu »0 

Total "mew 

Class  No.  3.  (For  Confekences  North  or  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio,  asd  £ast  op  the  Mi»- 

8I&8IPPI  RiVEB.) 

Detroit $8,800 

East  Maine.... 8,000 

Maine 1,600 

Michiiiao M.  4jn0  \ 

New  Hampthlre 1,600 

Northern  Now  York 1,000  ! 

Vermont 1^800 

West  WiBconsin,  ol  which  $875  is  for  new  work  6,000 

AVilmlDRton NOO  I 

WisconsiD 4,1 

Total OBJ 


Class  No.  4.  (For  Conterences  in  Iowa  ahd 
Kansas,  and  States  Noiith  of  tukm,  includ- 
ing Black  Hills.) 

Black  Ui lis.... *y&,e'0 

"         "     For  Bcbooli*,  at  disposal  III  board....  l.UUU 

Des  Moines,  for  work  Id  Council  BIjSa m> 

Indinn  Miselou , 10,<X)0 

Ka  DBAS 1,S(M 

Miuuusoi&,  of  wiiich  SMO 18 (orne«r  woi-k Il.uuu 

Nebraska a,r>0O 

North  UnKola U.OUU 

North  NeUriiska ftlSOO 

Norvhwci't  Iowa 4,0U» 


Northwest  Kansas 
Northwest  NebraHka 

Soxtth  Dakota 

Souili  Eanuts 

Soutbwest  Kansas.. . 
West  Nebraska. 


T.OUO 
8,fi00 
10,fiU} 
2.350 
U.OOU 
7,l») 

Total  189,730 

Class  No.  5.    (White  Work  in  the  Sooth.) 

Alabama $3,800 

Arkan-ios 0.000 

A  lull  n  (SiiOO  at  disposal  ot  presiding  bishop 

forcUurfh  at  Fort  WortbJ 6.000 

Blae  Ridue .,..,.  4.800 

Central   reuuessee 4.000 

OcorKiu 8.000 

GulC  MtssiOD 8,000 

Hol^ton 4,000 

Kentucky S^COO 

Missouri 4.280 

Saint  Jobo'a  Kiver S.tno 

Saint  Louis MfiO 

VinrinlH 4.800 

WestVintinU 6,000 


Total •Ol.euO 


Glass  No.  4.    (Colored  Wobk.) 

Central  Alabama... 

Central  MiB?auri 

DelnWr-anj 

Eiist  Tenncesee 

Florida 

lown,  of  which  t3K)  is  arallable  at  once,  at  dis- 
p<i§iii  of  ri'sideut  bisliop  ut  Cbicniio 

Lexint{toti,  of  which  HX)  i.i  available ioiniedl- 
ately,  at  disposal  o(  resident  bieboii  at  Cin- 
cinnati  

Little  Hock 

Louisiana 

Mississippi — . 

North  Carolina , 

Savannah 

Sooth  Carolina 

Teonessee 

Texas 

Upper  MlMissippi ,, 

Wasbinston , 

West  Texas 


tS.400 
&noo 

1.850 

;),u» 

£,IUU 
(100 


3,800 

6,000 

s.txn 

3,400 

8.fion 

4,800 
S,600 

4,  An 

8,4(M 
S,4W 

4.7BQ 

Total 158.030 

Class  No.  7.    (Rockt  Moitntain.) 

Aritona 17.800 

Colorado »,.'i«n 

Idaho S.IXIO 

Mniiluna C,8l)0 

Nevada 4,800 

"       For  schools 8S0 

New  Mexico  (EnBUsbA  of  which  $800  is  avutl- 

ablo  at  once 7,000 

North  Montana... 3.7^(1 

Utah:  For  work 9,300 

•*     Forfohools...., e.tOO 

Wyomlnff  ($1,000  for  new  workj 6,500 

Total $ii6,400 

iOlass  No.  8.    (Pacific  Coast.) 
California    <;i,(i00    for    Van     Nees    Avenue 

Church,  nt  ili-pjsal  of  resident  bishop) 

Cbiiimliln  Kiver 

Orfgon 

Ptmct  ^ound 

Southern  California 

Total $30,(M0 


m.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  ConttnecaiFund $35,000 

2.  Incideuial  expanses., 45.0UiJ 

3.  Office  expenses. aO.OUO 

4.  Fur  disscminatlue  Missionary  inlormation. .  10.000 

5.  For  salaries  o(  MlitaioDary  Bishops 9.000 

Total fllB.OuO 

rV.  RECAPITULATION. 

I.  FOBEION  MiSSlO.N'ii t<13,'>,800 

LI.   U0NK8TIC  Ml88IO.>'S: 

Welsh 2.000 

j^caoainavian H2,M0 

Uerman 6C!.TaO 

French T.nw 

Spani.'b ,.  U,fiQO 

Cuineso 11,800 

Japanese 6.400 

Bobeiuiau  and  Uungarian. 9,580 

Italian 5,l»0 

Pertueuese huO 

Hebrew (soo 

Pennsylvania  Dutch,*.,,..... , 1,000 

Amerii-nn  Indians ,..,,.  13^580 

EnKlish-speokinit 333.80U 

in.  MlBCELLANEOUS ItU.UQO 

Total $1,270,030 

Special  ApproprlAtioBs 294,806 

Grand  Total $l,3ir,MB 

SPECLAJj  APPROPRIATIONa 

Soi((/i  j4Tnerica: 

For  the  work  in  Braall  for  1892 $3.1i0 

For  Or.  Wood's  moving  expenses  to  Peru.. . .  I,7fl0 

For  debt  on  San  Juan  property  In  ArKeatina  1.800 


Africa: 
To  reimharse  Bishop  Taylor  for  expenditures 

on  Cape  Palmos  Bemiuary 

Italy: 

Last  payment  on  Turin  property 

Balance  on  lost  year's  payment.  Via  Venti 

Settcmbre  property 

Expenses  in  purcbaee  of   new   property  in 
Rome 


MfXlcn: 
Piiebla  Church  debt. 
Flint  claltn 


WfMern  Narvratan-DnnMr: 
To  Utah  jKirllon  of  the  work,  on  acoonnt  of 
the  extension  of  the  year 


Total  of  Special  Appropriations., 


16,610 

$a,aoo 

$5,000 

lUlO 

2.000 

$1S.SU) 

»3,000 
LOOO 

$4,009 

$1.«75 
•S8.8SS 


The  Board  of  Ifannirersor  tlii*  Missionary  Society,  at  their 
meelinR  on  November  22,niicertaliH<il  ihat  the  upproprtotlon 
by  the  General  Commute  or  Si.uuO  fur  a  house  at  Waujan, 
Korea,  was  made  under  a  m)«ii|i|>rehcnstoaof  ttie  l^Ksta,  and 
they  Uot'ldiMl  that,  the  Secivlary  lor  Korea  mli^bt  to  admin- 
ister lliH  Biiproprliitlonsi  to  Korea  as  to  irlve  t*iOO  for  the  bouse 
in  Wauiian,  and  udd  SI,:iOO  to  the  appropriations  for  theaup- 
port  of  the  work. 

I  APPROVE  of  our  tntssion  In  Finland.  It  hi  (treat  country. 
The  people  are  Swedish,  except  in  government.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  tbe  country  was  ceded  to  Ru&siii,  and  Rus- 
sia gives  Finland  what  England  does  not  give  to  Ir«>laud,  a 
Parllanieni  and  a  capital  of  Its  own.  It  Is  not  lilnden;d  in 
Its  Church  Wiirk.  There  are  many  Swixles  and  KIriR  In  St. 
Peterihiire.  and  we  hare  full  liberty  to  work  uinoiiif  iiiem. 
WenregrniliiHjl,vei]tt.rin(r  ICU!^lu.  Whetlicr  we  Inborn  iiiong 
the  )>f-ii)i]e  speakinR  Itusalan  or  not.  It  |3  a  fact  llinl  Riinala 
pertnliji  ihe  free  cm  uiaiion  of  the  word  of  God,  and  Uila  Is 
niueh  to  hercrcdll.— Bin/eijj  Uuiet. 
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Graeral  ICaionary  Oommittee  Gatherings. 

THE  FlDS  belong  to  Ibv  SwedUti  race,  and  Tbey  are  a  liordr 
people.  Eveo  the  Russians  have  been  unable  to  lubdue 
Uieffl.  If  we  lollow  tbem  up  Id  ihclr  own  laod  and  iraUicr 
them  Into  the  cdurchei,  the  Rusalam  will  not  disturb  to. 
Tbe  Fltu  In  nur  United  Stales  are  iiidstly  itoIdr  tb«  wronff 
way,  anil  many  ol  tbem  are  (rlveu  to  druultenoess.— 2>r. 
Buckley. 

1  atated  lo  mx  report  tbat  we  bajl  on  Noyeraber  1,  %U,- 
873.07,  but  I  did  not  stat(<  tbat  we  bad  at  ibat  tluin  luitsiund- 
tOK  dnirti!aniaiintiii|Cto9ll]..'iOT,  whlcbmuitbo  t»ii<l  liefors 
Deocinlwrl.  La«i  Tear  Ibo  oui^tandlnK  drufiit  aiiniuntod 
to  only  S6R,(X10.  aIm  tbera  are  $^.100  that  1  tiave  paid  on 
BortgBffe  debM  or  loaned  to  mlnsloDstn  meet  prealuKrInlms, 
ami  approprlaUoDS  must  be  made  for  Ibeae.  We  oommt-ot'o 
tbe  making  of  tbe  appropriations  for  1898  wtlb  obllgailoos 
greater  by  $IM,000  than  we  bud  one  yi-ar  ago.  We  are  to 
■pproprlate  (or  our  mission!)  wbat  the  lliureb  will  probably 
pay,  and  we  oan  makR  bat  little  adrance  upon  tbe  appro- 
prlfiioaa  o(  la«t  jear.— i>r.  Sandford  Hunt. 

We  d»  DM  recosnlxe  the  maKnltudo  rif  our  work  Id  India 
•Dd  Malajala.  Ttm  wuril  India  Is  mblcadlnir.  It  would  be 
lietter  to  »ay  Soutberu  Asia.  Let  us  tnnki' some  com parl- 
■Mia.  Tn  Spanish  America  you  last  year  appropriated  $11D,* 
t4a ;  to  Eastern  Asia,  SiW.3»4  :  lo  Soulbem  Asia,  $lSi,TS. 
In  Spantsb  America  you  bave  i!l  miUe  mtslonarles,  148 
native  preachers  and  bnntaera,  4.HV7  members  and  protu- 
ttonara.  4.884  Sunday  aobooto.  In  Easicrn  A^iia  yon  bave  08 
male  niiralonarlea,  A-'iO  native  pri:?iicbers  and  t<MU'lierf,  ll.SOt 
■Mtnbersand  probationers,  &,41IH  Sunday  school  scholars.  la 
Boutbero  Asia  ((•miprlslngr  India  and  Malaysia)  you  bave  88 
mate  mlsslDnBric^,  l.'ilU  nattvu  pn.-ach<<rii  uiid  teachers.  DO.. 
i  MS  memben  and  proUulloners,  and  M,'>19  Sunday  school 
Laehoiara.  Wlihsuchacomparl.'Mmaslbte,  what  would  betue 
proper  appropriations  to  India  and  Ualayala}— Bfs/iop 
Thfibiirn. 

Tbe  Japanese  Cbristian  Cburcta  ibould  not  bow  be  left 
alone.  Many  of  tbe  present  memben  wt?re  ronnerly  uf  the 
Boblllty;  some  of  tbem  were  of  the  Samurai,  or  niilllary 
ebuB,and  when  apt)ealed  toon  theberoloslde  they  res|>oadcd 
Vltta  alacrity,  but  ibcv  iiimmI  eduuiited  men,  ublo  evaiiiKUcoI 
prsachors  from  Amcrli-u  by  tbulr  side  (o  advise,  or  [hi<y  will 
l  iraate  their  strength  In  spts-ulntlons  and  nut  realize  the  best 
type  of  LbrUtlauity.— Bic/iop  UondMcll, 

It  Is  Iruo  tbat  Norway  Is  not  a  heathen  country,  hut  we 
bavo  gathered  a  good  membership  there,  and  we  uaonot 
measure  the  inaueoca  of  tbe  Sunday  scbools  which  the  Na- 
tional Church  has  been  compelled  to  organize,  or  tbe  lcm> 
perancc  movement  which  tbat  Church  has  been  OMnipelled 
10  foster  because  of  our  presenoe  there.— Dr.  Uuuclur. 

My  work  la  Africa  Includes  the  establLthmeutnf  Industrial 
,  Kboola  for  training  toward  self-siippurt  lu  coninvtlon  with 
Obrlstlan  teaching,  and  tbe  esiablisbmcnt  nt  Christian  nur- 
aerli«'  for  (he  training  and  sarlnit  of  young  cbildrea.  These 
children  ure  not  b«athen,  but  will  become  heathen  when  tbey 
Urow  op  if  wo  do  not  save  Ibem.  There  Is  some  dlOlcuity  In 
working  tbe  two  kinds  of  missions  in  tbe  same  Atdd,  and  I 
prop(«e  tbe  Hlaiilonary  Society  aball  take  charge  of  all  the 
mlMloits  la  Liberia  and  carry  tbem  forward,  while  I  piusb 
forward  my  other  mlulona  In  Africa  on  the  self-supporting 
fiaji.—Bithop  Taiilor. 

Tbe  reports  of  tbe  Germany  Ctonferonee  show  progress  In 
all  braucbes  of  the  work,  and  progress  In  Germany  meoni 
much  more  than  bcre.  They  report  an  Increase  of  345  mem- 
bers, an  Increue  In  collections  of  3,988  marks,  and  this  not- 
wlthstaDdlbg  tbe  groat  depression.  Ufaslonary  oollertlona, 
5,738  marks ;  Increase,  sao  marks ;  Sunday  schools,  298 :  on- 
cers and  teachers,  1.(X>4:  M-bolara,  13,000.  This  shows  the 
work  In  Germany  Is  prosperous.  Tbe  ouUook  Is  good. 
Methodism  Is  Christianity  in  earnest;  that  Is  wbat  It  Is 
called  in  Germany.    In  Switzerland  the  people  are  poorer 


than  lo  Germany,  and  they  are  obliged  to  work  for  much 
smaller  wauea.  They  are  also  compelled  lo  siw-nd  more 
money  In  ImlUting  their  churches  because  ol  tbe  rtgld  laws  of 
tbe  wale.  Tht'y  bave  a  cburcb  extension  society  wblob 
loans  money  to  ih»>  churches,  and  after  iDtereat  baa  been 
paid  for  ten  years  they  donate  tbe  priocipol.— Dr.  ^.  L,  J. 
Barth.         

Important  Change  in  tbe  Oonstitntion  of  the  Uu- 
aionary  Society. 

BT  REV.  J.  a  P£CK,  D.U. 

Ths  Gfineral  Conference  of  1892  changed  Articltt 
Z  of  the  ConBtitulion  of  tlie  Misaiouary  Society,  *o 
that  it  now  reads  as  Ibllows: 

"  ARTICLE  X. 

"  Whenever  any  charge,  inohtding  the  Sunday  tdtool, 
thail  raiae  itx  full  appnrttcmvtentjoT  missioru,  then  anj 
Btlondant  of  said  diar)rt'  shall  Lavo  the  privilege  of 
making  special  donations  lo  any  niisBion,  or  work  in 
such  uiiaaion,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Missionarjr 
Society  of  llie  Methodist  Episeopjil  Church,  and  such 
special  donations  sliall  be  received  by  the  Missionarj 
Society  for  the  gpecitied  purpose,  and  be  credited  lo 
said  charge,'' 

Tills  iM  an  imporunt  change  in  the  Constitution  in 
more  senses  than  one. 

1.  It  is  important  in  making  provisioo  (br  a  wide- 
spread desire  on  the  part  of  iudividuulain  ourCliurcIl, 
after  thi-y  have  given  their  regular  missionary  con- 
tribution!!, to  bave  tbe  privilege  of  makiDg  special  do- 
nations to  any  mi.^siou,  or  work  in  any  mission,  under 
our  i>iiporviBion,  so  ihnt  tliey  may  know  their  dona, 
lions  will  go  s|jcciQcaily  fur  the  objects  designated. 

2.  It  is  important  because  it  requires  the  local 
cliurcii  tn  raise  its  full  apportionment  for  missions 
before  the  churin  can  have  any  credit  for  the  speciol 
donations.  01  course,  the  special  dountioiis  can  be 
made  if  the  church  does  not  ruise  its  full  apporlion- 
meut,  but  no  credit  <un  be  given  in  that  case.  It 
makes  it  tiecessAry  that  the  rc};ular  support  of  the  Mis- 
eionary  Society,  lhrouj;h  rai&ing  its  full  apportion- 
ment for  tbe  cstablislied  work  must  tirst  be  secured. 

3.  This  rule  does  not  permit  churches,  as  sut^i,  if 
tiiey  have  a  surplus  nbove  their  apportionment,  to 
donate  tliat  surplus  to  any  specific  work.  This  priv- 
ilege is  limited  to  individuals  of  churches. 

4.  These  special  donations,  over  and  above  the  full 
apportionment  for  missiuns,  must  not  be  turned  into 
the  collections  at  Confcrencp,  but  Ihcy  should  be  sent 
to  the  missionary  office,  t»  be  transmitted  spcciQcalljr 
for  the  work  designated  by  the  donor,  and  if  accom- 
panied by  the  statement  of  the  pastor  that  (he  full 
apportionment  for  missions  has  beeu  raised,  then  n 
proper  voucher,  according  to  the  above  rule,  will  be 
returned  to  the  donor  or  pastor.  It  will  be  well  for 
every  pastor  to  cut  this  article  out  and  paste  it  in 
a  book,  or  somewhere  convenient  for  ready  refcrentM 
BO  that  these  exact  terms  of  the  new  rule  will  \m 
clearly  understood. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  OfBcnl  Sluioaarj  CoamlltM. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  that  met 
last  moath  in  Baltimore  to  make  the  miftsionary 
appropriations  for  the  year  which  the  Church  is 
expected  to  contribute,  and  which  the  Board  of 
Managers  will  administer,  is  composed  of  the 
eighteen  bishops  of  the  Church  (including  the 
two  missionary  bishops);  Iho  two  treasurers; 
the  five  set-returies  (iiifludiog  the  three  cor- 
rfsponding  secretaries,  the  recording  secretary, 
and  the  secretary  emeritus);  the  fi.mrteen  repre* 
scntatives  of  the  fourteen  districts,  and  the 
fiiurteen  representatives  of  tlie  bonrd,  a  tolal  of 
fifiy-tliree.  All  were  present  except  Bishop 
Joyce,  who  wiift  in  Eui-ope,  and  Bishop  Malla- 
licu,  who  was  in  China,  both  absent  ou  episcopal 
duty.  

RrprcMiatallTn  of  Dlnlrleti. 

ITie  reprt'scutntives  of  the  fourteen  districts 
into  which  thf  Conferenc-ca  and  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Ejiiscitpal  L'liurcli  iin;  divided  at- 
tended faithfully  to  their  dulii.'s  tlurinj,'  the 
sessions  of  the  Ueneral  Missiininry  Coninpittec. 
These  were  nppointed  by  the  last  Genera!  Con- 
ference, and  serve  for  four  yeni-s.  Ooly  one  of 
them  served  during'  the  ]in'viou.s  quadrenniiim, 
namely,  Dr.  J.  M.  Diirri*l(.  The  names  atid 
jMisitiona  of  the  rc[jreseiitutives  are  as  follows: 
Ktv.  J.  M.  Durnjll,  Ph.D.,  Pritii  ipal  of  the 
New  llnmpshire  Confercnrt'  St'iniiinry  nt  Tiltoii, 
N.  H.;  Itiv.  Gf.irKC  B.  Wi-jit,  D.D.,  rrcH.liiig 
Elder  of  the  Bridgeton  Jjistiict,  Kew  Jersey 
Conference,  resides  at  Millville,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  M. 
S.  Ifnrd,  D.D.,  Preaidinjjt  Elder  of  the  Wyoming 
District,  Wyoming  Confor<'rice,  resides  at  Kings- 
ton, Pa.,  WHS  clt'fted  liuil  mouth  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Extensifju  Society; 
Rev.  J.  II.  Hiiraris.  D.D.,  Pn-.siding  Elder  of  the 
West  District,  Philiidi'lphiti  Conference,  resides 
at  i.JcnnantinvM,  Pii. ;  Uev.  H.  M.  Freshwater, 
D.D.,  PrcHiding  Elder  of  the  New  Philadelphia 
District,  East  Ohio  Conference,  resides  at  Scio, 
Ohio;  Rev.  J.  M.  Carter,  D.D.,  Presiding  Elder 
of  Tulltthomii  District,  Central  Teuneasee  Con- 
ference, resides  at  TuUahoma,  Tciin,  ;  Rev.  W. 
11.  Shier,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Piilmcr  Memorial 
^[ethodist  Episcuijal  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Rev.  T.  E.  Flcniiog,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Jlctbodist  Episcopal  Church,  Ceilar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  RcT.  J.  F.  ChalToc,  D. D.,  Presiding  Elder 
of  Winona  District,  Minnesota  Conference,  re- 
sides at  MiuDeapolis,  Minn. ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Creigh- 


ton,  D.D.,  Chaacellor  Nebraska  Wesleyan  TTn!- 
vcrsity.  University  Place,  Neb. ;  Rev.  J.  J. 
Bentley,  D.D.,  Pa-stor  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Cameron,  Mo.,  liaviDg  been  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  St.  Joseph  Di.nrict  of  the 
Missouri  Conference  for  the  siic  years  closing 
with  March  last;  Rev.  Isaiah  B.  Scott,  D.D., 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Houston  District,  Texas 
Conference,  resides  at  Houston,  Tex.;  Rev.  John 
L.  J.  Earth,  M.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Memorial 
Methodist  Episcojial  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo,, 
resides  at  the  comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Accomnc  Street;  Rev.  6.  C.  Wilding,  Pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Vancou- 
Tcr,  Ore. 

Brpreicntsliie*  of  th*  Board. 

The  Board  of  Managers  elect  each  year  in 
Ortober  fourteen  of  their  nnmljcr  (seven  clerical 
and  seven  lay  members)  as  members  of  the 
General  Missionary  Committee,  meeting  io 
November.  The  fourteen  who  were  members 
of  the  Committee  meeting  last  month  were  as 
follows:  Rev.  J.  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  President  of 
the  Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rev.  J. 
M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Christian  Adrortile ;  Rev.  8.  F.  Upham,  D.D., 
Professor  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary  at 
Madison,  N.  J.;  Rev.  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  D.D., 
President  of  the  New  York  City  Church  Ex- 
t<'nsion  and  Missionary  Society;  Rev.  A.  K. 
Sanford,  D.I).,  Pastor  of  the  Thirty-Efth  Street 
Methnilist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  city; 
Rev.  A.  8.  Hunt,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
eim  Bible  Society,  New  York;  Rev.  J.  II.  Day. 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  city;  Hon.  Altlen  Speare, 
President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Hon.  John  French,  retired  builder,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  J.  S.  McLean,  President  of  Green- 
wich Bank,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  B.  Tuttle, 
merehftiit,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Charles  Scott, 
mi'i-chaut,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr. H.  K.Carroll, 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Iiidepend^rU ; 
Hon.  E.  L.  Dubbins,  Secretary  of  Mutuftl  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

B«ri>pttoD  at  the  roininKte*. 

The  Qencnil  Committee  was  received  in  Balti- 
more with  the  cordiality  and  hospitality  for 
which  Baltimore  is  noted.  They  were  welcomed 
by   addresses  from  Dr.   Goucher,   representing 
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the  Womnn's  Collrgc  nnd  the  Fir*t  Sfith- 
(xiist  Episcopal  Cliuich;  Dr.  C.  11.  Hiihard- 
soD,  represeotinc;  the  MethoJist  preachers  and 
members;  and  Mayor  Latrobe,  reprrsBtiting  the 
city.  Missionary  uiu.'ss  meetings  were  liel<l  in 
different  churches  ut  nittht  during  the  week, 
and  on  Sunday  the  yisluirs  preached  in  the 
churches  to  largo  con;,'Ti"«;ntioa8.  Dr.  Goucher 
and  his  wife  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
members  of  the  (lommittfc,  the  visiting  editors, 
and  missionaries,  by  cordial  rei-eptions  and  enter- 
tainment in  their  new  and  elepirit  honie.  The 
work  of  the  Committee  was  ptrformcd  in  public, 
and  the  many  who  nero  present  as  onlookers  ob- 
tained a  better  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  Missionary  Society  which  will  doubtless  re- 
sult in  increased  contributions  to  ihu  treasury. 
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Tlir  Trr«>urjr. 

The  treitsurcr  reported  the  receipts  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Ejjiscnptd 
Church  for  the  year  closing  October  HI,  1S02, 
as  being  $1,257,372.93  for  the  regular  appro- 
priations, an  increase  of  $38,484.88  over  the 
previous  year,  and  an  increase  in  Conference 
coUnetions  of  |!4l,:!54.55.  The  collections  from 
the  Conferences  in  18.s;{  were  1650,772.04.  and 
there  has  hecti  an  advance  every  year,  the  total 
in  lSfl2  from  the  same  source  being  !|l,119,- 
89fl.36,  When  the  treasurer  repeirtcd  that  the 
disburseitKMiiis  of  the  year  had  been  $1,238,- 
802.94,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  $44,!37.T.07  in  the  tre.^'<Mry,  the  General 
Mis-siouary  Counnittee  sung  the  doxolo;jy.  The 
treasurer  afterward  stated  that  on  October  31, 
1H93,  there  were  oulslaniliiit;  bills  nf  exrliangc 
for $11 1,567.93,  theiuu.st  of  which  nuist  be  paid 
in  November.  Subtracting  the  ea^li  in  the 
treasuiT  from  the  oHtstanding  bills  of  exchange 
would  leave  $07,194.80  as  the  net  indebtedness 
of  the  treasury  on  Nnvfiuher  1.  If  the  amount 
Ofi  hand  contrilmted  for  routingent  appro- 
priations and  special  gifts,  *1 1,025.97,  be 
8ubtr«ctcd,  the  net  indebtedness  becomes 
$5e,ll>8.89. 


Thr  Approprliittoiiii. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  aggregated  $1,307,045, 
of  which  $1,279,050  were  the  regular  ap]iro- 
priatioDS,  and  $2S,595  were  special,  the  latter 
being  chiefly  for  debt.v  on  ))roperly  previously 
contracted.  The  apiiropriations  for  the  ftirciyu 
niisaions  amounted  to  $603,720,  of  which 
$20,930  were  upeein!,  and  the  agjpropriations  for 
missions  in  the  United  St-tfes  were  $535,925, 
of  which  $1J)(5  were:  special.  Tin-  missions 
win  be  given  mcne  than  these  amnuuts,  for  there 
will  be  distributed  among  them  all  of  the 
$25,000  called  the  (ontiugeiit  Fund,  and  most 
of  the  $45,000  appropriated  to  incidental  ex- 
penses. The  regidar  appro|iriations  the  [irevious 
year  were  $1,325,:!07,  and  the  contingent  a\>- 
propriitltima     $42,1(17,       The     regular    appro- 


priations for  1893  ore  $83,138  beyond  thoMi 
made  the  previous  year,  or  if  the   coDti(»grat' 
appropriations  of  last  year  are  included,  an  ad- 
vance of  $39,961. 

Tkc  Callfrllana  for  X«sl  Tf«r. 

Will  the  Church  contribute  the  $1,307,645 
appropriated  ?  We  believe  it  will.  The  •."on- 
ferences  of  1893  advanced  $41,354.55  on  the 
collections  of  1891.  The  Conferences  of  1^91 
advanced  $2(1.899.77  oq  the  collections  of  1890. 
The  Conferences  of  1890  advanced  $37,559.95  on 
the  collections  of  1889.  Tlie  advance  of  the 
previous  year  was  greater  still.  The  annual  in- 
creiisc  will  be  maintained.  The  meml)er9  of  the 
Church  are  steadily  growing  in  lil>eralitT,  their 
contriliutions  iucri-ajsing  faster  than  their 
numbers,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distaut  when 
the  Methodist  P^piscopal  Church  will  b«  able  to 
appropriate  through  its  ]>arent  miK^ioaury 
Society  $2,000,000  for  ntissions.  The  Mission 
Rooms  were  never  belter  manned.  The  inr- 
responding  secretaries  of  the  Miosiiimary  S^-iety 
arc  again  at  work  8c<-king  tn  t.timulato  the 
pastors  and  churches  to  greater  missionary  jr«-al, 
Drs.  McCabe,  Peck,  and  Leonard  are  elot|uent, 
active,  and  progressire,  and  well  merit  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  entire  Church, 
and  Dr.  Baldwin,  the  reciiding  secretary,  sh.ires 
with  them  in  much  of  labor  and  esteem.  The 
treasurers  are  watchful  and  careful.  The  prv- 
siding  elders  and  pastors  ore  again  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  Mis.sionary  Ufticc  and  Board 
in  increasing  the  contributions  of  the  donors. 


Work  Aiaois  the  rolor^d  People. 

The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
among  the  colored  people  of  tlie  South  has  re- 
ceived liberal  appropriations  from  the  Geneml 
Connivittce,  and  we  now  have  among  them  seven- 
teen Conferences,  repurtihLr,  in  1891, 1,, 570  travel- 
ing preachers  and  241,577  members  and  proba- 
titmers.  The  appr(>priations  for  these  Confer- 
ences for  1893  aggregate  $58,050.  Many  of  the 
apjwintments  show  an  encouraging  growth,  but 
the  contributions  from  the  Conferences  for  mis- 
sions avei-ajje  only  from  two  cents  to  seventeco 
cent.')  per  member,  and  a  total  averngc  of  less 
than  ten  cents  per  memlwr.  There  is  also  in 
some  of  the  Conferences  not  enough  effort  made 
toward  si'lf-support.  The  Board  of  Manager*  of 
the  Mi.s-sjonary  !:>ociety,  at  their  meeting  on 
November  'I'l,  anthoiized  Bishops  Andrews, 
Hurtt,  and  Kovs,  and  the  corTe*pondiii^  secre- 
taries to  select  a  coloretl  num  In  act  as  a  field 
agent  among  the  colored  chuirhes,  who  shall 
travel  over  the  South  and  examine  the  wnrk, 
stimulate  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  preachers 
and  members,  and  inspir».<  them  to  make  more 
enraest  efforts  toward  self-support.  He  is  to 
work  under  the  direi-tion  of  the  corresponding 
secreUuies.  We  have  reason  to  hojie  that  much 
good  will  result  from  this  new  dc]i»rture. 


Our  New  Training  School  in  India. 


Our  New  Training  School  in  Indib 

BT  RXy.  G.  F.  HXaO,  KARSIXQITPDR,  OKKTDAL  PB0VIKCE8, 
QIDIA. 

It  is  DO  longer  a  quoHtion  wheiker  the  new  truin- 
iiig  school  is  to  be  u  success  or  not  We  begcu  it 
here  seven  months  sgo  with  inno)'  fenrs  and  amid 
much  weakness.  Then  we  wondered  d  many  would 
be  quite  willing  to  leave  tlieir  liomca  and  bo  planted 
hero  for  a  time.  Apaiii,  would  they  come  Jrom  iheir 
wiuAa/iM— ward.i — in  tlio  towns, and  livp  in  llio  mission 
prereisc«,  where  they  would  be  c<»iti(iillr  wiitclved 
thAt  they  bIioII  not  tiko  part  in  any  of  the  feMtivnIs 
to  which  tl)ey  hiul  been  nccustomod  from  childliood  ? 
Further,  would  they  be  content  with  the  smnll  .laU 
arles  to  be  allowed,  they  and  fumilieH  cut  off  fruni  sill 
tlio  perquisites  wliich  li\eir  ovcupailon  as  sweepers 
lor  nuinieipalilies  or  for  rich  houses  brought  lliem, 
JD  the  way  of  pre.<iienls  at  wcddinys  and  funerals  and 
births?  One  after  another  tlieso  questions  linve  been 
setllod  satisfactorily,  and  the  affection  of  our  pupils 
for  the  school  is  «  certainty.  When  wo  have  tried 
to  get  rid  of  any,  and  advised  one  or  two  to  return 
to  secular  life,  tlicy  have  studied  iho  harder  to  inako 
themselves  acceptnblQ  to  us,  and  we  are  pleiiscd  to 
see  llieir  progress. 

We  look  overtliis  properly  from  tlic  Swedes  a  year 
ago.  It  has  two  houses  and  many  out-oQlcen.  IIhU 
of  these  had  fallen  down  during  the  rains  and  hi'od 
of  last  ye:ir,  but  we  built  n  subslantinl  block  of  fotir- 
teen  roorofl,  and  put  dividing  wiills  in  others  which 
were  Isrjto.  and  we  huve  many  liimitien  living  ui  lln-so 
now.  We  liave  purihniMil  lui  old  sarai — travelers' bung- 
alow— from  the  government,  next  to  tlio  larjfo  sehool- 
lionse  which  came  with  this  properly,  and  those  men 
who  have  not  llieir  wives  with  them,  mid  single  men, 
live  there;  beyond  tliese  some  stay  in  ilio  lowii  with 
rehilivc?,  and  olliers  are  residents  ol  the  plnce,  having 
families  or  being  with  parents. 

There  are  foriy-flve  studenia.  The  Kauhah  i  Hind 
said  that  we  ought  to  have  not  less  tlmn  fifty,  and  I 
fear  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  let  it  reach  that  num- 
ber bi'ri>re  the  end  of  this  month.  Probably  Dr  Hos- 
kina  meant  full-grown  men;  of  these  wo  havo  only 
about  half  ttic  number,  and  the  renniiuder  grade 
down  as  to  8iz.e  till  we  reach  those  who  are  the  first 
layer  of  llie  ChriiJtiBn  Boys'  Boarding  School,  as  to 
which  all,  from  Dr.  Johnson,  presiding  elder,  down, 
aro  agreed  that  it  is  tlio  pressing  necessity.  Dr. 
Parker,  when  called  out  by  Bishop  Thoburn  at  tlie 
Central  CoiiferencG  last  .I.iiiuary,  in  Oolcutla,  lo  add 
remarks  to  the  binhop'a  biennial  address,  said  that  if 
asked,  "  Will  not  the  converts  go  buck  ?  "  lie  would  be 
able  to  auiiwer,  that  "We  have  in  Xortli  Imiia  the 
children  as  hostages,  and  those  young  ponple  wlio 
have  studied  in  our  BcliooU  will  never  go  bjick  to  idol- 
atry." We  are  beginning  just  ihat  e.xperience  here, 
the  young  men  and  Inds,  and  young  women  ami  girls, 
are  getting  filled  with  the  tnuli,  and  show  that  tliey 


will  never  return  to  the  mire  from  which  they  have 
been  drawn. 

I  would  give  one  hundred  dollars,  with  every  prris- 
poct  of  getting  it  back  from  a  larger  appropriaiion, 
if  the  General  Committee,  to  tje  in  session  by  tlie  time 
this  letter  reaches  America,  could  meet  our  young 
force  for  one  evening.  Let  it  be  unexpectedly,  as 
last  nighty  in  the  contest  on  Scripture  que»tious. 
Tvvcnty-flve  men  and  lads  are  in  a  line  facing  twenty- 
flve  others.  It  is  Genesis,  or  Eiodiis,  or  the  wilder- 
ness period,  or  the  Qoapols,  or  Acts.  Tally  is  being 
kept  of  the  number  of  mistakes,  which  are  settled 
OS  the  contest  proceeds.  The  questioner  must  in 
every  case  know  the  true  answer  to  the  question  he 
flings  at  the  other  !>ido,  Bacli  in  turn  has  to  n.sk,  and 
each  opposite  in  order  mtist  reply.  We  count  the 
number  on  the  i-idr  who  cannot  answer  the  question 
rightly.  At  last  the  verdict  is  given.  We  are  get- 
ting afraid  of  these  fellows,  who  seetn  to  havo  lunile 
contidHnis  of  Abraham,  I.onhc.  .lacob,  Joseph,  and  the 
patriarchs  lielbre  them,  and  the  kings  and  prophets 
and  apostles  alterward. 

All  testify  ill  cImbs;  all  pray;  all  take  part  in  tlie  de- 
bales  of  the  Epworih  League  on  such  topics  as  "Enrly 
Marriage,"  "The  Heathen  Mainiera  and  Customs," 
"Caste."  "Shall  We  Kmploy  Young  People  or  Older 
Ones  in  the  Mission?"  On  tlielalterqiiesllon  we  pitted 
the  lads  against  tlie  boarded  ones  lo  defend  the  re«pco 
tive  positions.  The  older  said:  "We  can  preach  in 
the  Htirels  and  hold  our  own  ngainst  all  opposition; 
can  march  ui^'where  any  moment,  on  order  being  is- 
sued, can  go  to  village.s  however  remote,  as  we  have 
wives  and  they  can  cook  our  food."  And,  of  course, 
they  had  lo  argue  that  the  bids  could  not  do  these 
things.  But  they  replied :  "  We  are  the  ones  who  will 
be  Ohristians  through  and  through,  Iruinod  from  our 
youth  there  will  bo  no  traces  of  the  Iwd  old  customs 
remaining  in  im;  we  are  vigorous,  and  can  march 
anywhere;  as  to  tlie  food  to  be  cooked,  true,  you  old 
fellows  cm  lake  wiyea  wiih  you."  "  Vou,''  said  little 
Chanu,  "can  take  big  wives,  and  we  can  take  little 
ones." 

Wo  have  a  number  of  natural  orators  in  addition 
to  Chanu.  It  is  feeble  to  say  lliiit  wo  are  linppy  with 
our  forces;  we  are  dclivhied  wiih  the  prosspeot  Per- 
haps the  light  seems  the  briphler  becau.-ic  of  the  dense 
diirknesa  that  has  boeu  upon  iis,  and  the  hard  task 
of  making  good  Christians  out  of  the  people  in  their 
villajffs,  without  tlie  upplianccs  which  older  missiona 
weio  using  iind  enjoying. 

Mis.*  Nash  and  nssistant  leach  the  wives  and  girls; 
just  now,  while  I  write,  this  is  being  done  in  the 
adjacent  veranda;  now  thoy  are  having  the  closing 
prayer,  and  t\\c  women  pray  in  turn,  and  they  read 
and  sini;  and  simiy  Hriihmetic,  and  are  i;etiiiig  ready 
to  lie  useful  niiiotn;  tlie  women  in  the  villagt-s. 

The  providential  mini  was  given  us  for  the  tnUn- 
ing  school,  Brother  H.  W.  Biitterriel  foriy-eight 
years   old,  most  liiient  with  the  vernaculars,  Hindi 
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and  Urdu,  knowinfi;  the  native  mind,  having  been 
over  offloes  of  clerks,  and  also  head  muster  in  roV' 
eminent  schools,  b«  rosit;iied  to  uiitor  tliia  work  for 
this  pnrticulnr  place,  oiid,  alriiiigely,  is  witliu  fnnilly 
in  vlic  very  house  which  lie  rented  when  lie  whs 
oDce,  nnU  for  ^ears,  head  clerk  in  itie  conn  lioro.  As 
he  is  a  very  devoted  iin'i  a  piire-mindeiJ  m»u  nnd  cim- 
Dot  bear  that  which  is  evil,  ho  is  ou  ihe  alert  to  delect 
any  tiiiiUs  in  our  men,  and  yet  he  is  loviug  and  (m- 
tietjL  Hoaad  wife  nro  Imppy  in  the  position  to  wliich 
tliey — and  ever  more  nod  more — feel  that  God  has 
culled  tliem. 

Doctor  Johnson,  preaidlnfr  elder,  for  whoso  trans- 
fer from  the  North  we  are  tlmnkful,  hos  oppoiiled 
10  the  public  nt  homo  and  in  India  for  Bchdhirsliipa 
for  this  training:  «chool.  We  eive  iMit  a  doll.tr  to  n 
lad.  that  is,  three  rupees;  five  rupees  to  a  young  man; 
eight  to  mail  and  wife,  both  studying  and,  purhaps, 
having  a  large  family  dopendoiit  on  them;  six  rupees 
to  a  man  who  Ims  not  brought  Ids  wife  here. 

Our  IndK  Hro  llie  basis  of  tlie  Christian  Boys'  Board- 
ing School,  a  blessing  which  we  niu<ii  have  for  ail 
this  region. 

Can  you  all  help  us? 

Whore  is  thoro  a  bettor  opportunity  for  usefulness? 

Our  school  door  is  besieged  with  applicants. 

Shall  wo  take  them,  and  capture  the  future  of  this 
grand  Narbuda  Valley,  of  the  so-culled  8«cr<"l  stream 
which  is  believed  by  the  people  to  Imve  ii  sandity 
which  will  survive  thai  of  the  niuigos,  end  where 
they  expect  the  mulliludcs  of  India  to  come  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  pilgriiniiges  to  the  Gungotio 
plains.  But  One  has  said  that  he  will  iitiorly  nbot> 
ish  the  idols,  and  wo  claim  thai  this  land,  loo,  shall 
bo  niled  with  the  glory  of  tiie  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  Sfiu 


Help  the  India  Theolo^cal  S«minar7. 

BV  EEV.  T.  J.  SCOTT,  D.D. 

It  is  ■  sad  thing  to  liave  an  important  in.<tituiion 
like  the  India  Theological  Seminary  at  Bareilly,  India, 
Slop  short  and  fail  to  get  forward  in  much  needed  ex- 
pansion, just  when  the  demand  on  it  is  greatest.  Thi9 
seminary  was  founded  in  1872,  with  a  small  endow- 
ment of  $20,000,  n  sum  never  adequate,  but  wliich  for 
eight  or  ten  years  met  in  a  mciisuro  the  need  of  the 
work.  In  llio  last  three  years  a  wonderful  work  of 
&od,  such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  the  hisiory  of 
onr  missions,  I  ish  opened  out,  making  a  great  demand 
for  trained  native  pastors  and  evangelists.  Tlire« 
years  ago  ihere  were  5,000  souls  gathered  in  in  North 
Iniliu,  the  following  year  10.000,  and  last  year  18,000. 
Tlie  call  in  for  pcutcrs  and  eiangeUsta, 

Tu  thohistory  of  this  seminary  two  Itundred  preach- 
ers have  been  sentout,  but  wo  now  should  semi  them 
outata  much  more  riipid  rate:  and  here  is  the  dcndlnck. 
We  need  buildings  for  chisa  room.s,  dormitories  in 
which  to  house  the  students,  and  scholarships  for  their 


support;  and  we  need  endowment  for  teachersliipa 
and  the  aupply  of  mony  things  enterinir  into  the  efli- 
ciency  of  such  an  institution,  as  a  library,  object  illus- 
trittious,  etc.  At  present  we  are  occupying  old 
Viuildings  lliatare  tumbling  down,  and  weitre  turning 
away  men  that  Khoutd  be  trained.  Fivu  meu  hiive 
just  iMen  sent  away  because  our  funds  are  at  a  dead- 
lock. A  One  bit  of  hind,  with  a  building  on  it,  is 
availalde  for  $1,500.  but  we  hare  no  money  for  the 
purchase.  It  will  bo  an  irretrievable  loss  if  we  fail 
in  this.  Thus  the  wheels  of  our  chariot  are  locked, 
and  we  oannni  roll  forward  to  achieve  the  victory  we 
would,  in  the  presence  of  this  gront  opportunity.  JL  . 
sum  of  |;5.000  would  set  us  going  wonderfully. 

The  opportunity  is  one  which  comes  in  an  agSrl 
Some  dear  friends  see  it  and  are  responding  nobly.  A 
lady  in  the  far  West  has  put  down  $2,000  for  a  lecture 
lintl.  Another  lady  in  Pennsylvania  has  just  sent 
$100  for  buildings.  A  good  brother  in  New  York 
has  sent  $500.  We  pray  that  the  stream  may  not 
stop  till  si  least  $20,000  is  rcnclied,  and  we  swing 
loose  with  new  power.  Theu  we  could  wait  a  little 
for  the  sum  of  $50,000,  for  which  we  arc  citling,  to 
complete  this  endowment.  The  sum  is  a  modest  one, 
and  will  make  of  this  school,  under  God,  a  mighty 
power  in  the  salvation  of  Indiii.  A  Moslem  college 
near  ua  lias  been  endowed  with  a  sum  that  makes 
our  demand  look  very  paltry.  A  Hindu  temple  ia 
l>oing  finished,  to  cost  some  two  millions  of  dollars. 
Friends  of  missions,  help  us  to  do  something  infiiiitely 
more  important  than  all  this  for  India's  millions. 
Send  through  the  Missionary  Secreiarioa,  150  Fifth  . 
Avenue,  New  York. 

B'lTfilly.  October,  1892. 


Tlie  Metbodiat  Episcopal  Mission  in  Zorea. 

BY  EKV.  QBOBQE  HBBEB  JONSS. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Korea  Uiaaion 
wiis  hold  in  the  city  of  Seoul,  August  25,  to  September 
5,  1892,  nnd  as  the  exhibit  of  the  work  done  there 
may  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Gospel  in  all  Lands  a  short  account  is  presented. 
It  was  Ihe  good  fortune  of  the  mission  to  have 
protent  Bishop  Mullnlieu,  whose  broad  views  of  the 
work  and  wise  counsels  proved  a  sheet  anchor  in 
discu'ising  and  planning  for  the  future.  It  is  hard  to 
sum  up  in  a  few  words  all  that  the  bishop  did  for 
UH.  He  told  ns  that  before  he  arrived  among  us  he 
had  prayed  that  God  might  make  his  visii  a  blessinf  i 
to  the  work  and  workers  in  Korea,  and  everyons 
felt  that  that  prayer  had  been  answered  moat  iin- 
mi'«ti<kably. 

The  opt-ning  session  was  occupied  largely  with  the 
work  of  organization  by  tlie  appointment  of  G.  H. 
Jones  as  secretary,  and  of  various  standing  aad 
sp-ciiil  committees.  Doe  of  tlie  latter  is  of  special 
interest,  its  duly  being  to  select  a  silo  for  the  Bald- 
win Chapel,  to  be  erected  by  a  lubscriptioa  made  for 
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th»t  parpow  through  the  'Woinnn's  Foreign  Mis- 
Biunary  Soclety^,  by  n  Indy  in  America  who  enjoys  the 
distjiiclion  of  hnviiij;  given  the  tlrat  money  ooiilrib- 
utcd  in  oiirCliiirch  for  the  womeu  and  girls  of  Koren. 
Dra.  Hall  and  ScTanton  were  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Mission  on  an  intenniH8ion;try  oommiUee 
having  charge  of  the  transtuiiou  nuil  publicHiion  of 
the  Biblo  in  Korean.  It  is  indeed  «n  onerous  and 
honurnblo  cliarge  wbicli  is  cunnintii.-tl  to  litis  cam- 
miitc'o  by  the  missions  in  Korea.  Their  work  is  im- 
portant beyond  estimution,  for  one  of  our  greittest 
needs  is  u  readable  Uiblo  in  the  vemacuUr.  If 
America  were  reduced  for  a  single  day  to  our  present 
eondilion  some  degree  of  (he  precioiism'Ss  of  a  free, 
intelligible  aud  all-prcseut  Bible  might  be  realized. 

We  are  now  working  with  the  Chinese  versions, 
which  are  beyond  the  reacli  of  all  women  and 
ohildren  and  mo!<t  men.  Tlio  vcrnaonlnr  version,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  of  Manchuria,  is  almost  unintelligible 
outside  of  the  China  border  provinces,  and  of  such 
remarkable  ortliography,  and  so  badly  printed  as  to 
be  practically  useless  even  tliere.  Thu  gospels  of 
Luke  and  Jolm  aud  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  were 
corrected  in  tlioir  orthography  by  the  Seoul  mission' 
■rios,  with  the  permissina  of  Mr.  Russ,  but  no 
change  l>cing  pornjillcd  in  llio  idiom  un<l  construction, 
the  iinproveniunt,  while  great,  falls  farlielow  what  it 
•lioiiJd  and  niiglit  bo.  The  gospel  of  Murk  whs  also 
translated  by  Rev&  Appenzeller  and  Underwood,  and 
is  now  under  revision.  From  this  it  will  bo  seen  liow 
great  our  need  \»,  and  it  will  be  a  glad  day  which 
Sees  Iho  whole  Bible  out  in  Korean  that  Ciin  bo 
understood  by  tlie  masses.  The  work  irf  l)eiug 
pushed  now,  ami  already  Mailliew.  translated  by 
Brother  Appcnxellcr,  of  our  Mission,  and  Acts,  trans- 
lated by  Briilhor  Gale,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
are  in  thehuniUof  revisers,  while  arningemoiits  have 
been  made  for  the  trunslntion  of  oilier  book». 

The  following  sessions  were  occupied  with  discus- 
sions  of  the  viirious  reports  of  tlio  work.  Aided  by 
gratita  from  tlie  tract  aud  Suodny  school  aocieiies  at 
home,  some  seven  tiiousand  three  hundred  volumes  of 
Christian  liooks  have  been  printed,  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  found  their  wiiy  into  tiie  hitnds  of  the 
people  by  piircliase.  In  addition  to  this  a  ciileiidnr 
sheet  in  the  form  of  a  tract  ou  tlio  Sabbntli  \h\* 
proven  very  populiir.  aud  an  edition  of  seven 
thousand  has  been  exhausted,  thus  getting  before  ilio 
people  Uie  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  of  which,  xtrsnge  as  it 
may  seem,  they  have  had  u  liiiu  preserved  in  their  ovvii 
calendar  for  over  two  hundred  years.  At  lliul  linie 
a  great  traveler  is  said  to  Imvo  visile  1  the  cnnntry 
ftnd  givCQ  the  people  some  of  the  fejilurea  of  their 
present  calendnr,  among  tliem  marking  one  duy  in 
seven  as  a  good  day,  and  this  is  found  to  bo  coiu- 
cideut  with  the  Christian  Sabbrtlli. 

An  interesiing  feiiinie  of  the  meeting  was  llie  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Fraternal  Kcliiiions,  pro- 
posing certain  rules   of  intermissionary  comity  and 


cooperation.  Incur  small  area  of  about  one  hunilf 
thousand  square  miles  Ave  missionary  societies 
now  at  work,  and  two  more  purpose  entering.  Up 
to  the  present  a  most  excellent  spirit  has  preTail»l, 
and  it  was  thought  that  a  few  general  principles  laid 
dowu  in  writing  roiglit  serve  to  givcapennaiieacy  to 
the  sentiment  which  maintains  and  d«strea  the 
contiiiuiince  of  the  present  relations  of  mutual  re- 
spect,  fraternity,  and  good  will. 

Dr.  Scranton'a  report  of  iho  work  in  general  was 
very  cheering.  lie  spoke  of  the  great  blessing  which 
has  rested  down  on  medical  work,  and  gave  nmst 
interesting  instances  of  its  power  for  good.  The 
following  is  a  sample :  "  A  little  fellow  of  only  ul>uul 
fourteen  years  came  recently  to  the  hospital  for  some 
trivial  compliant.  On  being  catechised  by  the  ever 
faithful  Han,  it  transpired  he  had  visited  the  same 
dispenenry  two  years  since  for  some  more  seriitiia 
trouble,  had  been  curtd,  but,  tictter,  bad  carried  nwwy 
good  seed.  Ho  showed  he  had  kept  tlie  Sabi  tiih 
count  correctly  for  the  iutervening  two  years  and 
daily  pi-iiya.  Brethren,  tlial  did  me  more  good  tli:ta 
my  v!»cation  in  America." 

Dr.  Hnll,  though  but  recently  arrived,  showeil  th.it 
he  hiid  made  good  use  o<  his  time.  In  compaity 
with  one  of  the  brethren  he  hud  made  a  tripof  st>ven 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  wliich  hud  given  him 
a  good  chance  to  observe  the  country.  He  wail 
especially  impressed  with  tlio  need  and  opportunity 
ill  the  huge  city  of  Pyong  Yang,  two  hundred  miles 
north  of  Seoul,  and  oiTcied,  in  case  the  society  would 
send  out  a  physic-inn  jnimedintely  for  that  pdini,  to 
be  [icrsotinlly  responsible  for  hiilf  of  his  salary  lor 
two  years.  TUe  Mission  passed  aetiou  urging  this 
matter  upon  the  bourd. 

Brother  Ohlinger  reported  as  pastor  of  the  Seoul 
Charge  and  Superintendent  of  the  Mission  Press. 
At  the  latter  13.450  volumes,  or  1,13(1,860  i<n;!ea, 
have  been  printed.  The  Seoul  Charge  has  liad  .'i  net 
increase  for  the  year  of  26  probationers  and  .J  full 
members;  its  records  show  81  probationers  and  20 
full  members ;  a  lotid  of  104 

Brother  Jones  reported  on  the  school  and  oron- 
gflisiic  work  in  the  country.  The  school  shows 
iui  enrollment  of  53  pupihs.  Trips  north  and  south 
of  .Seoul  aggregating  1,*200  miles  had  been  made  hy 
him,  and  37  members  were  taken  in  on  probation. 

Dr.  XlcGill  said  that  5,424  pHtienls  have  been  *eea 
ill  the  parent  board's  hospilHU  in  Seoul.  He  had 
made  two  trips  into  the  country,  and  his  accounts  of 
them  wore  most  interesting. 

Wo  wish  we  could  give  here  eiiiiro  the  ri-ports 
made  of  the  woiiian'!!  work.  Upon  this  the  blessing 
of  Uod  litts  rested  dowii  in  manifest  presence,  and 
moiintiiins  of  dilHoiiliy  have  been  made  to  melt  into 
passable  plains.  The  iron-shod  heel  of  heatheniiitn 
rests  heaviest  upon  womnn.  In  the  pagan  dualism 
which  divides  the  world  into  two  greskt  hiilvea 
woman  ia  classed  with  darkness,  weakness,  inferiority, 
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and  iniquity.  Sucli  devices  m  Uie  law  of  ieduBlon, 
wliich  means  a  world  circumscribod  by  four  mud 
waIIb  and  peopled  bjr  servants  and  relatives;  pre- 
cepts of  submission,  iuculcatiiif^  as  chief  Bmoug- 
womanly  virtues  obedience,  silence,  soir-abnegation, 
industry,  and  reverence  for  father,  husband,  and  son ; 
liurd  lessons  of  repression  and  stern  disciplino 
learned  at  the  hands  of  elders,  who  are  but  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  ever-griuding  will  of  paganism,  ail  uniio 
to  deprive  woman  of  her  God-given  position,  rights, 
and  sphere. 

Mrs.  Scranton,  speaking  of  the  work,  said  :  "  Evan- 
pelislic  work  knows  no  vacutioii.  Tlie  Blteiidaoce 
upon  Sunday  services  during  the  summer  monllis  is 
nlways  somewhat  smaller,  on  iiccount  of  heavy  ruins 
and  muddy  Btre^is.  It  Ims,  however,  been  larger  this 
season  than  ever  bcforo.  One  woman  has  walked 
iliree  miles  every  Sundsy  since  my  return  to  bo  pres- 
ent at  tlie  morning  service;  auottier,  an  inmate  of 
the  same  house,  has  been  present  every  Sunday  but 
two.  Tliis  surely  is  proof  of  geuuiuo  interest."  The 
curtain  is  lifted  a  little  and  we  are  given  a  view  of 
wimt  tninspiros,  in  the  following,  on  the  number  of 
women  who  came  daily  to  tl«s  "  Ladies'  Home:  "  "  It 
takes  much  valuable  time  and  some  patience,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  altogether  lost  time.  It  ia  our  rule 
never  to  allow  anyone  to  louvo  the  home  without 
making  :in  attempt  at  least  to  sow  good  seed.  Soroe- 
Itmes  it  is  only  a  little  song  nre  sing  in  the  language 
the  women  know  so  well,  or  a  goapol  or  a  tract 
which  wQ  give.  Again  it  is  a  direct  personal  appeal 
10  which  wo  find  them  always  ready  to  listen.  Some* 
come  to  us  in  this  way  who  could  nut,  on  account  of 
the  customs  of  tlie  country,  attend  our  servicer,  and 
as  God  has  promised  that  liis  word  '  shall  not  return 
unto  him  vnid  '  wo  expect  sonic  day  to  seo  results 
from  this  litllo  effort  even,  wliich  we  put  forth  in  his 
datno."  The  Girls'  Boarding  Soliool  numliers  29 
pupils;  the  total  altondiiuoe  lit  the  religious  services 
lias  been  6,0*19;  &48  volumes  of  Christian  books  hare 
been  sold,  and  207  given  away;  4.02^  paliciila  havo 
been  treated  in  the  woman's  hospitui. 

This  ended  the  exhibit  of  the  work,  and  all  hearts 
took  I'nuntge  as  the  deep  aigniflcance  of  it  ull  wns  ro- 
idized,  for  the  curds  have  been  lengthened  and  tho 
stakes  strengthened,  and  greater  things  made  possi- 
ble next  year. 

Under  tho  wise  guidance  of  the  bishop  a  number 
of  measures  were  adopted  looking  to  concentration 
and  redoubled  effort  niong  the  most  prod\ictive  lines 
of  work.  Brothor  Jones,  in  his  report,  brought  up 
the  matter  of  the  Mission  attcniptiug  to  do  something 
for  the  large  Japanese  populntiim  which  is  settling 
on  Korcnn  shores.  Already  they  number  nearly  ten 
thousand  in  the  four  open  ports,  Uii?ir  sottlenients 
forming  towns  of  considerable  size.  By  energy  aud 
enterprise  they  are  miiking  «  large  place  for  tliem- 
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Mlves  in  the  opening  life  of  the  people,  and  their  iu> 
iluenoe  cast  for  Christianity  would  form  a  mighty 
reinforcing  power.  An  appropriation  for  a  Jnpuucsa 
helper  to  work  among  (hem  was  added  to  tho  esti* 
mates. 

Five  new  circuits  were  added  to  the  appointments, 
and  Seoul  divided  into  two,  making  h  total  of  eight  on 
the  Hat.  Five  of  these  are  provincial  capitals,  and 
thus  contors  of  population  ;  as  stnitegio  points  they 
open  up  whole  provinces  to  us.  In  working  them 
our  physicians  are  to  be  given  a  prominent  place,  and 
the  outlook  is  already  bright.  The  future  is  in  the 
Master's  own  hands,  and  he  id  the  one  who  gives  the 
inoreasei.  Kvnngellstic  work  has  been  emphasized 
in  a  way  we  have  not  been  able,  for  various  causes,  to 
emphoiiize  at  former  meetings.  The  great  need  of 
proper  reinforcemcMts  was  felt  with  peculiar  power 
by  one  and  all,  and  w  cull  issued  for  eight  new  work- 
era,  dve  for  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  thrco  fur  the  parent  board. 

The  bishop  worked  harder  thau  anyone  else  at  the 
met^ting  ;  in  addition  to  couMnUilions  with  individual 
members  and  committees  in  tho  mornings,  busy  ses- 
sions in  tlie  afternoons,  he,  upon  reque-<t,  conducted 
a  series  ot  practical  meetings  in  the  evenings,  wliich 
brought  a  precious  and  lasting  blessing  to  each  heart. 
On  his  tlrNi  Snnd.iy  here  ho  preached  ihrough  an  in- 
terpreter to  the  Korean  men  and  baptized  three  per- 
sons ;  the  Spirit  was  present  in  glorious  power  and 
worked  mightily  on  nil  hearts.  Twenty-two  men 
were  led  to  join  the  church  oo  probation.  On  the 
following  Sabbnth  he  preached  to  the  women,  l>.ip- 
Uzing  twenty-nine  persons  at  the  service,  and  seven- 
teen canio  forward  to  join  the  churcli  on  probatiuu.  It 
was  another  glorious  day  with  the  Lord.  In  the  oft- 
crnuon  of  the  second  Sabbath  he  preached  ii>  the 
Union  Church  what  was  snid  to  be  the  most  eloquent 
sermon  ever  heard  in  Seoul. 

The  appointments  are  as  follows  : 

TTm.  B.  Scranion,  M.D.  (New  York  Eont),  Superfnteodeot. 

Cbemulix)  Clrt^ult,  Uci^rKe  Helier  Jones  (St.  John't  River). 

Cbonju  Cln'ult,  Hi>Dry  O.  Appenzeller  (Pbiladelplilu). 

Kongju  SotrOn  Circuit,  to  be  supplied. 

PrOnv  Vanir  Circuit,  W.  J.  Hall  (East  Tennessee). 

Seoul,  Franklin  Obllni^r  (Japiinl. 

Seoul.  Baldwin  Chapel,  Ewa  Uukuos,  to  be  supplied. 

Tkiku  Circuit,,  to  be  mipiillvil. 

We]ii  Circuit,  (o  be  siippU»l. 

Wannan  Clmilt,  aiipplled  by  W.  R.  McOltl,  M.D. 

Franklin  OhllDKcr.  Manoseror  Mtatuii  Pr«9s. 

W.  U.  Scranton,  M.D.,  Fhysldan  In  Cbame  Ifedli-al  Work 
on  S)eoul  Circuit. 

W.  J.  Hall,  M.D..  Pbrsiclun  In  Cbarge  Uedlral  Work 
on  I'vrtnir  Vnnjri'lmili. 

%V.  u.  M<  0111.  M.U.  (not  a  niemtxTot  a  Cunrt.<rence),  Pky- 
tlcian  In  Cbarso  Mwltial  Work  nil  Wannn  Circuit. 

Georitc  Hflier  Jouo*.  Prwldenl  Hal  (Thai  OoUese. 

W.  Arthur  Ntible,  PrufeMor  Tiil  Chal  Oollese. 

WOllAN'S  FOREIGN    MlSStO.N'ART  SOCIItTT. 

Xn.  M.  F.  Simninn,  Priuclpal  Girls'  \Hg\i  School,  and  la 
charge  u{  WnnianN  Work. 
Miss  M.  J.  n<'nffi-l.  MiHs  J.  II.  Pninc,  Teachers. 
Mlas  L.  C.  KoiliwflKi.  h.'ine  <>n  leave. 
Un.  R.  8.  Hall,  M.li.,  In  rlinrK«  i>f  Woman's  Hospllal. 
Miss  E.  A.  Lewis,  Assistant  lu  Woman'*  Hospital. 
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